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ANNUAL  RECORD  OF  SCIENCE  AND 

INDUSTRY  FOR  1876.  Edited  by  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  with  the  assistance  of  Eminent  Men  of  Sci- 
ence. Uniform  with  the  vols,  of  the  "Annual 
Record  of  Science  and  Industry  "  for  1871,  1872, 
1873,  1874-  Large  12mo.  950  pp.  Cloth.  $2  00. 
These  Five  Volumes  conatrtnte  a  Complete  and 
Continuous  History  of  the  Progress  of  Science 
and  Industry  'or  the  last  Ave  years. 

Kztraclt  from  Notice*  of  the  previa*!  tolumet. 
«« « The  Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  tor  1874 ' 
h  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  summary  of  what  was 
accomplished  during  the  past  year  In  these  departeaenta. 
Thb.  volume  of  the  series  surpasses  all  the  P™*»ou  V">«  ,n 
interest  and  value.  In  It  we  learn  what  discoveries  have 
Leo  m«4a  in  mathematics,  and  how  they  hare  been  applied 
to  such  questions  at  the  Meteorological  Relations  of  the 
Great  P,)e«»id  the  r-^-  «  ■■■SgawSS 

count*  of  i»»  "h^T.rfftt  and  Instruments,  «W  tsrrcT 
trial  £m«MOTb!  physics  both  come  In  for  consideration 
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JUST  PUBLISHED: 

Schuyler's  Geometry-  Elements  of  Geom- 
etry: with  Exercises  for  Students,  and  an  Introduction 
to  Modern  Geometry.  By  A.  Scmitti.eb,  LL.D., 
President  of  Baldwin  University,  author  of  Complete 
Algebra,  &c    12mo.,  cloth,  372  pp.  »!•»• 


Buflefs  French  Literature.  Extracts  from 
French  Literature:  Select  Readings  to  accompany  the 
Author's  French  Method.  By  F.  Duffbt,  Professor 
of  Languages,  Member  of  the  "  Association  I'olytech- 
nique,"  Paris. 

The  selections  are  carefully  made  with  a  view  of 
Interesting  the  reader,  and  also  of  introducing  him 
to  the  best  French  literature,  —  both  prose  and  poetry ; 
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Vol.  TV.  of  this  gnat  work,  which  has  no  competitor  in 
point  of  fulness  and  accuracy  of  Information  on  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  covers  a  range  of  topics  of  Tory  general 
Interest;  its  geographical  and  descriptive  articles  being 
many  and  notably  Instructive.  Among  them  are  papers  on 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  both  written  by  Rot.  Dr.  George 
K.  Bins ;  bruil,  by  Keith  Johnston,  the  famous  geographer ; 
Borneo,  by  H.  A.  Webster;  California,  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whit- 
ney; and  the  Canary  Islands,  by  J.  Tate  Johnson.  In 
other  departments  may  be  noted:  Cannibalism,  by  B.  B. 
Tylor;  Botany,  by  Prof.  Hutton  Balfoor;  Buddhism,  by 
T.  W.  Rhys  Derids ;  Brabmamsm,  by  Prof.  Bgyeaing ;  Bron- 
chitis, by  Dr.  Affleck. 

In  Biography  this  volume  is  especially  strong,  comprising 
essays  on  Broach  am,  Mrs.  Browning,  Henry  Buckle,  Button, 
Bunasn,  Burke,  Burns,  Bishop  Butter,  Samuel  Butler,  By- 
ron,  Cawar,  Calderon,  Calvin,  Camoens,  Lord  Campbell. 

The  article  on  Botany,  by  Prof.  Hutton  Balfour,  coram 
eighty-four  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  hundreds  of  draw- 
ing* 

Many  copyrighted  articles,  by  American  writers,  are  in- 
eluded  in  this  volume.  "  Boston  "  and  "  Cambridge,"  by 
Ret.  Dr.  Qeorge  X.  Kills;  " California,"  by  Prof.  J.  D. 
Whitney,  Ac,  Ac. 

There  is  tittle  risk  In  saying  that  no  other  volume  Is  ex- 
tant so  rich  in  various  and  useful  Information  as  Vol.  IV. 
of  the  Encyclopedia.  Ninth  edition,  4to,  cloth,  «9 ;  half 
Russia,  «11. 


There  Is  hardly  a  subject  of  practical  interest  in  science  or 
art  which  does  not  have  an  Illustration  in  this  book."  — 
Bottom  Daily  Globe. 

" « The  Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1874,' 
edited  by  Spencer  F.  Baird.  maintains  the  character  for 
accuracy  and  completeness  which  the  previous  issues  or  the 
Records  have  secured.  In  a  long.  Introductory  chapter, 
Professor  Baird  reviews  the  progress  of  science,  theoretical 
and  Industrial ;  then  follow  short  abstracts  of  such  papers 
in  every  branch  of  science  and  industry  as  appear  worthy  of 
such  notice  "  —  The  London  Atktneeum. 

•'  The  present  volume,  wbleh  forms  the  second  annual 
Issue  of  a  series  devoted  to  a  popular  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
grew  of  science,  fully  sustains  the  high  character  of  Its 
predecessor  In  addition  to  the  eminent  personal  qualifi- 
cations of  Professor  Baird  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  he 
has  had  the  assistance  of  several  scientific  men  of  distin- 
guished ablUty  In  their  respective  departments.  The  sum- 
mary of  scientific  and  Industrial  progress  during  the  past 
year  is  singularly  clear  and  comprehensive,  placing  the  gen- 
eral reader  in  possession  of  a  mass  of  facte  which,  without 
such  aid,  would  have  been  entirely  inacesstble,  and  forming 
an  admirable  preparation  for  the  more  detailed  statements 
in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  character  of  the  volume  is 
eminently  practical.  The  copious  Index  furnUhes  an  inval- 
uable, clue  to  the  contents  of  the  work."  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

•*  The  '  Record 1  is  a  digested  abstract  of  such  of  the  more 
Important  discoveries  of  the  past  year  as  sre  of  general  In- 
terest, or  likely  to  prove  of  listing  importance  to  science, 
pure  or  applied.  Aside  from  its  comprehensiveness,  — a 
quality  that  a  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  shows  that  the 
work  possesses.  —  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  present 
volume  Is  Its  thorough  reliability.  It  is  prepared,  we  hardly 
need  say,  by  one  of  the  leading  men  of  science  In  this  coun- 
try, who  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  peculiar  tact,  as 
well  as  the  knowb-dge  required  for  excellent  work  of  this 
kind,  and  who  enjoys  unusoal  facilities  for  its  successful 
accomplishment.  We  have  here  the  cream  of  the  regular 
publications  of  all  the  leading  scientific  bodies  In  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  and  of  some  sixty  scientific  or  seml-sclen- 

tlflc  periodicals  besides  A  copious,  well-arranged  table  of 

contents,  with  a  complete  index,  makes  the  information 
given  upon  sny  particular  subject  readily  accessible  :  while 
the  tabulated  Hat  of  periodicals  consulted  points  the  way  to 
further  research."  —  Nation,  N.  Y. 


delicate  shades  of  expression  which  rend 
language  so  elegant.   Abridged  biographical  sfi 
and  lists  of  the  best  works  of  each  author  represented. 
12mo,  cloth,  168  pp.    $1 00. 
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DST  O  "W  EEADY. 


"  The  Greatest  Novel  sinee  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
Says  the  Boston  Globe  of 
THE  NEW  AMERICAN  STORY 

ACHSAH 

A  New  England  Life  Study. 
BT  REV.  PETER  PENNOT. 

12mo,  cloth.  $1.60. 

The  manly,  whole-souled,  and  devoted  young  clergy- 
man in  no  fancy  sketch;  Deacon  Sterne,  the  sanctimo- 
nious hypocrite;  the  plain- talking  old  maid  sister; 
the  sneaking,  spring  aunt,  are  life-like  and  real ;  while 
the  heroine,  Achsah,  la  a  lovely  character,  with 
whom  the  reader  is  in  deep  sympathy.  These,  with 
the  various  other  characters  of  the  story,  are  so  com- 
bined as  to  produce  a  book  full  of  interest  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

The  Boston  Traveller  says :  «•  It  is  a  capital  story,  and  we 
defy  a  novel  reader  to  follow  Its  page*  listlessly.  The  author 
has  a  captivating  style,  his  satire  I*  remarkably  quick  and 
eager,  and  his  diction  altogether  pleasant.  The  novel  is  the 
best  that  has  eome  to  us  for  some  time." 

The  Bottom  Trantcript  thinks  "  Achsah  is  a  decided  suc- 
cess, and  congratulates  the  author  on  its  excellent  bringing 
out." 

The  Index  says :  "  The  author  gives  us  truer  pictures  of 
New  England  Hfo  than  it  has  been  our  lot  to  meet  In  almost 
any  other  novel  of  the  day,  and,  as  a  whole,  Achsah  Is  en- 
titled to  high  commendation."  —  - 


BEAD' 


IN"  MAT. 


The  Marvellous  Country; 

Or,  Three  Tears  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the 
Apaches'  Home.  Comprising  a  description  of 
this  wonderful  country,  its  immense  mineral 
wealth,  its  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  the 
ruins  of  ancient  towns  and  cities  found  therein, 
with  a  complete  history  of  the  Apache  Tribe, 
and  a  description  of  the  author's  guide,  Cochise, 
the  great  Apache  War  Chief.  The  whole  inter- 
spersed with  strange  events  and  adventures. 
By  Samuel  Wood  worth  Cozzens.  Trade  edition, 
crown  8?o,  cloth,  100  illustrations. 

By  the  author  of  "  In  Trust." 
Nellie  Kinnard'g  Kingdom. 
By  Mis*  Amanda  M.  Douglas.    12mo,  cloth. 

Dr.  Wise's  New  Story. 

Winwood  Cliff; 
Or,  Oscar,  the  Sailor's  Son. 

New  and  Revised  Xdltkw  of 

Arnold  and  Andre, 

An  Historical  Drama.  By  Geo.  H.  Calvert,  author 
of  "Life  and  Works  of  Goethe." 


%•  For  sale  by  all  BookteOert,  and  tent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  PtMitkert, 

LEE  &  SHEPARD, 

41  Franklin  St,  Boston. 


J.  B.  LIPPIHCOTT  &  CO. 

HATS  JUST  PUBLISHED: 

LIFE  OF  GEN.  T.  J.  JACKSON, 

(»  STONEWALL  JACKSON.") 

By  Sarah  Nicholas  Randolph,  Anthor  of  "The  Do- 
mestic Life  of  Thomas  [Jefferson,  eto.  Uandsomely  illus- 
trated with  Portrait  from  Steel,  and  eight  full  page  woodcut 
engravings.   Crown  8 to.  Fine  cloth.  S2.00. 

"  The  pages  before  us  are  a  contribution  to  our  literature 
for  which  all  Virginians  should  be  grateful,  and  which  should 
be  lo  the  library  of  every  Southern  household." — Richmond 
Enquirer. 

"  It  is  the  record  of  a  career  in  the  highest  degree  Interest- 
log.  The  simple  narrative  of  bis  life  has  all  the  charm  of 
romance."  —  Baltimore  Gazette. 

"  We  are  glad  that  the  book  has  been  published  this  Cen- 
tennial >eer,  and  are  sure  that  many  who  fought  against  him 
will  read  with  pleasure  portions  of  this  glowing  biography.'' 
—  New  York  Independent. 

THE  HEM  OF  HIS  GARMENT. 

Spiritual  Lessons  from  the  Life  of 'our  Lord.  By  Rev 
Frank  Bewail,  Anthor  of  "The  Pillow  of  Stones,"  etc. 
12mo.  Extra  cloth.  81.60. 

LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

The  Conflict  between  Labor  and  Capital.  By  .Albert  8. 
Bolles.    12mo.  Extra  cloth.  «1.60. 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  science  and  literature  of 
political  economy."  — S.  Lewis  Republican. 

"  It  Is  a  plain,  practical  and  trustworthy  work  on  a 
snbjert  which  stands  in  need  of  such  light  as  Is  here  thrown 
upon  it."  -  New  York  Independent. 

A  NEW  GODIVA. 

By  Stanley  Hope,  Author  of"  Geoffrey's  WhVete.  lino. 
Extra  cloth.  11.60. 

"  Mr.  Hope  has  given  us  an  admirable  novel,  in  which  he 
depicts  life  as  it  is,  and  human  passions  as  they  are  daily  dis- 
played. Where  there  are  so  many  scenes  of  power,  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  is  the  best."  —  John  Bull. 

"  Brilliantly  written.  We  without  hesitation  recommend 
this  novel."—  Lloyd' t  Weekly  Newt. 

"ODIDA'S"  NEW  STORY, 

IN  A  WINTER  CITY. 

By  "  Oulda,"  Author  of  "  Strathmore,"  «« Puck,"  "  Foils 
Ferine,"  etc.   Fourth  edition.  12mo.  Extra  cloth,  fl.60. 

"  Among  the  sixteen  volumes  of  prose  fiction  written  by 
'  Onida,'  none,  except  *  Under  Two  Flags,'  the  most  drama- 
tic of  them  all,  has  so  entirely  indicated  the  writer's  genius 
as  this."  —  Philadelphia  Press. 

!'  The  story  is  strongly  and  artistically  worked  out,  and  full 
of  the  most  picturesque  studies  of  people  and  scenery."  — 
N.  Y.  Pubtuker-t  Weekly. 

A  FAMILY  SECRET. 

An  Absorbing  American  Novel.  By  Fanny  Andrews 
("Elsey  Hay").  Second  Edition.  Octavo.  Cloth.  1150. 
Paper  cover.  •1.00. 

"  It  is  a  vigorous,  Incisive,  and  pleasant  story."  —  Chicago 
Evening  Journal. 

"The  novel  is  very  well  written,  the  Interest  being  sus- 
tained throughout."  —  PubUtkert''  Weekly. 

m  This  is  a  story  of  commanding  interest.  . ...  It  Is  writ- 
ten toe  verj^free^rle,  and  is  thoroughly  entertaining.''  — 


Important  New  UManeons  f  orb. 


THE  WAGES  QUESTION.  A  Treatise  on 
Wages  and  the  Wages  Class.  By  Francis  A. 
Walker,  M.A.,  Fb.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy and  History  in  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Tale  College;  Late  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Statistics;  Superintendent  of  the  Ninth  Census; 
author  of  the  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United. States. 
8vo.  $3.60. 

MAINE'S    VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES 

.    AND  MISCELLANIES.    8vo.   S3  50. 

TAl'NE'S  ANCIEN  REGIME.  Translated 
by  John  Durand.    Large  12mo.  $2.50. 

THE    RELIGIOUS   8ENTIMENT.  Its 

Source  and  Aim.  A  Contribution  to  the  Science 
and  Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  D.  G.  Brinton. 
A.M.,  M.D.   Large  ISmo.  $2.50. 

MYTH8   OF  THE   NEW  WORLD.  A 

Treatise  on  the  Symbolism  and  Mythology  of  the 
Bed  Race  of  America.  By  Daniel  G.  Brinton, 
A.M.,  M.D.   Large  12mo.  $2.50. 

THE   FREEMAN    DOYLE'S  HI8TORY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  Maps  by 
F.  A.  Walker.   16mo.  $1.40. 


Important  New  Scientific  Works. 

PRACTICAL  BOTANY:  Structural  and 
Systematic,  with  an  Analytical  Key  to  the  Wild 
Flowering  Plants  of  the  Northern  and  Middle 
United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Bv  Augtuf' 
Koehler,  M.D.  Professor  of  Botany  in  thePbl- 
lege  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  y0rk 
(Nearly  ready.)  / 

PRINCIPLES  OF  APPROXIMATE  COM- 
PUTATIONS. By  Joseph  J.  Skinnet  c.E.  In- 
structor in  Mathematics  in  the  Sheffield'  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  College.  16mo.  $1.25.  (Just 
ready.) 

PROF.  A.   8.   PACKARD.  Jr.'«  LIFE 
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MAOAULArS  LIFE  ASD  LETTERS,' 

"D  ETURNING  from  India  in  May,  1838, 
Macaulay  found  the  family  circle  broken 
by  the  death  of  bis  father.  One  wonders  that 
the  son  never  portrayed  the  father's  character, 
and  told  the  story  of  bis  life ;  there  must  have 
been  rich  material  in  that  sombre,  yet  enei> 
getic,  personality.  One  of  the  first  subjects 
that  claimed  Macau  lay's  attention  after  his  re- 
turn was  the  threatened  vengeance  of  a  writer 
named  Wallace,  whose  review  of  Mackintosh's 
"  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 "  the 
historian  had  mercilessly  criticised.  Wallace 
sent  him  a  challenge ;  but  mutual  friends  ad- 
justed the  difficulty  with  truly  Pickwickian  dip- 
lomacy, and  bloodshed  was  avoided.  Many 
pages  following  this  episode  are  filled  with 
Macaulay's  letters,  and  in  these  we  can  see 
the  real  man,  —  not  the  statesman  or  the  au- 
thor, but  the  man.  One  of  the  roost  promi- 
nent of  his  characteristics  was  profound 
self-confidence  and  esteem.  "  There  are  ex- 
tensive classes  of  subjects,"  he  writes  to  Na- 
pier, "  which  I  think  myself  able  to  treat  as 
few  people  [sic]  can  treat  them."  Again,  he 
says :  44  My  reviews  are  generally  thought  to 
be  better  written,  and  they  certainly  live 
longer,  than  the  reviews  of  most  other  people." 
Not  less  complacent  is  the  great  man  in  re- 
viewing his  oratorical  career:  "  Labouchere 
and  Baring  are  at  least  as  good  men  of  busi- 
ness as  Grey ;  and  I  may  say  without  vanity 
that  I  have  made  speeches  which  were  out  of 
the  reach  of  any  of  the  three."  A  hardly  less 
conspicuous  trait  in  Macaulay's  character  is 
his  arrogance,  —  the  genuine,  insular  self- 
exaltation  that  ensues  on  the  approach  of  fa- 
miliarity, as  the  sensitive  plant  shrinks  at  rude 
contact.  In  Italy,  a  custom-house  officer  asked 
for  a  place  in  his  carriage,  and  was  refused. 
He  received,  however,  three  crowns  for  ab- 
staining from  search  of  the  traveller's  bag- 
gage, "but  looked  very  dark  and  sullen  at 
my  refusal  to  accept  his  company.  Precious 
fellow,  to  think  that  a  public  functionary  to 
whom  a  little  silver  is  a  bribe  is  fit  society  for 
an  English  gentleman!"  Macaulay  was  un- 
questionably a  great  man ;  but  we  should  not 
count  this  ridiculous  tumescence  a  proof  of  his 
greatness. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  these  weaknesses  in 
his  character  not  in  malice,  but  simply  to  offset 
the  editor's  assumption,  which  he  seems  eager 
to  impose  upon  an  uncritical  public,  that  his 
■ode  was  a  model,  social  and  moral.  To  the 
other  side  of  the  account  large  items  must  be 
carried.  Arrogant,  dictatorial,  supercilious 
though  Macaulay  may  have  been  in  general 
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society,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  in  his  family 
universe  he  was  the  sun  itself,  warming  and 
illuminating  all  about  bim.  When  rumors 
came  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  that  bore  him 
home  from  India,  — 

"  You  can  have  no  conception,"  wrote  one 
of  his  sisters,  "  of  the  change  that  has  come 
over  this  household.  .  .  .  The  chasm  Tom's 
departure  has  made  can  never  be  supplied. 
He  was  so  unlike  any  other  being  one  ever 
sees,  and  his  visits  among  us  were  a  sort  of 
refreshment  which  served  not  a  little  to  enliven 
and  cheer  our  monotonous  way  of  life ;  but 
now  day  after  day  rises  and  sets  without  object 
or  interest,  so  that  sometimes  I  almost  feel 
aweary  of  this  world." 

A  trait  kindred  to  his  domestic  beneficence 
was  his  hearty  generosity.  From  the  time 
when  his'income  barely  exceeded  two  hundred 
pounds  per  year,  to  the  close  of  bis  life  amid 
affluence,  he  was  a  liberal  giver.  His  bene- 
factions were;. not  always  well-judged ;  but  one 
cannot  but  admire  the  nobility  that  prompted 
them.  His  diary  gives  daily  evidence  of  his 
good  deeds.  Here  are  some  significant  ex- 
tracts from  it:  — 

"  I  have  been  forced  to  refuse  any  further 
assistance  to  Mrs.  Y  ,  who  has  had  thirty- 
five  pounds  from  me  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  and  whose  demands  come  thicker  and 
thicker.  I  suppose  that  she  will  resent  my 
refusal  bitterly.  That  is  all  I  ever  got  by 
conferring  benefits  on  any  but  my  own  nearest 

relations  and  friends.  .  .  .  H         called.  I 

gave  him  three  guineas  for  bis  library  sub- 
scription. I  lay  out  very  little  money  with  so 
much  satisfaction.  For  three  guineas  a  year, 
I  keep  a  very  good,  intelligent  young  fellow 
out  of  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  do  him  a 
great  deal  of  good."  44  4  1  suppose,'  he  writes 
to  one  of  his  sisters,  *  that  you  told  Mrs. 
Z— —  I  was  not  angry  with  her,  for  to-day  I 
have  a  letter  from  her  begging  for  money 
most  vehemently,  and  saying  that,  if  I  am  ob- 
durate, her  husband  must  go  to  prison.  I 
have  sent  her  twenty  pounds ;  making  up  what 
she  has  bad  from  me  within  a  few  months  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.' " 

In  November,  1848,  appeared  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  History ;  the  state  of  the  author's 
mind  being,  according  to  bis  own  report,  this  : 
44  When  I  compare  my  book  with  what  I 
imagine  history  ought  to  be,  I  feel  dejected 
and  ashamed;  but  when  I  compare  it  with 
some  histories  which  have  a  high  repute,  I  feel 
reassured."  The  reception  of  this  volume 
was  flattering  beyond  even  his  expectations. 
The  sales  of  the  entire  work,  in  Great  Britain 
alone,  within  the  generation  next  following  its 
publication,  reached  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  copies.  In  the  United  States  and 
on  the  Continent  its  success  was  proportionate. 
44 1  have,"  writes  Macaulay,  44  a  most  intoxi- 
cating letter  from  Mr.  Everett.  He  says  that 
no  book  has  ever  bad  such  a  sale  in  the  United 
States  except  (note  the  exception)  the  Bible, 
and  one  or  two  school-books  of  universal  use." 

Some  specimens  of  Macaulay's  literary 
judgments  will  be  interesting.  Thucydides, 
he  says,  is  the  great  historian ;  44  the  others  one 


may  hope  to  match ;  him,  never.  He  is  the 
first  of  historians ;  what  is  good  in  him  is  bet- 
ter than  any  thing  that  can  be  found  else- 
where." Chateaubriand  44  was  simply  a  great 
humbug."  His  opinions  on  art  are  ridicu- 
lously summary:  44  Pre-RaphaeUtism,'"  he 
says,  "  is  spreading,  I  am  glad  to  see,  —  glad, 
because  it  is  by  spreading  that  such  affectations 
perish."  44  One'  of  Stanfield's  landscapes  or 
of  Landseer's  hunting  pieces  is  worth  all  the 
mystic  daubs  of  all  the  Germans."  44  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  "  he  characterizes  as  44  a  mighty 
foolish,  impertinent  book  .  .  .  what  blunders 
she  makes ! "  Reading  Prescott's  44  Philip 
the  Second,"  he  was  struck  by  the  fact  that, 
44  though  he  has  had  new  materials,  and  tells  his 
story  well,  he  does  not  put  any  thing  in  a  light 
very  different  from  that  in  which  I  had  before 
seen  it."  De  Foe  he  denounces  bitterly, 
calling  him  an  44  unprincipled  back,*  and  pro- 
nouncing some  of  his  tracts  44  worse  than  im- 
moral, —  quite  beastly."  Macaulay's  hatred  of 
Brougham  ended  only  with  his  life.  In  1857, 
he  said  of  him :  44  Strange  fellow !  His  powers 
gone.  His  spite  immortal.  A  dead  nettle." 
Too  often  he  is  foul-mouthed.  Whitaker,  a 
critic  of  Gibbon,  he  calls  44 as  dirty  a  cur  as 
I  remember."  His  judgment  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  represents  the  depths  of  his  heart's  .bit- 
terness.* He  finds  the  Wizard  44  a  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  partisan  in  politics,"  44  agitated 
by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  gambler,"  44  per- 
petually sacrificing  the  perfection  of  his  com- 
position and  the  durability  of  his  fame  [how 
could  he  sacrifice  the  latter  perpetually,  or 
more  than  once  P]  to  his  eagerness  for  money. 
.  .  .  I  cannot  think  him  a  high-minded  man, 
or  a  man  of  very  strict  principle."  These 
sentiments  would  come  with  better  grace  from 
a  man  who  had  not  lounged  on  beds  of  ease, 
who  had  ever  felt  the  hard  pressure  of  re*  an- 
gusta  domi. 

Scattered'  through  these  volumes,  are  liter- 
ary hints  and  dicta  which  have  more  or  less 
value.  For  magazine  writing,  he  says,  44  a 
bold,  dashing,  scene-painting  manner  is  that 
which  succeeds  best."  44  Such  a  word  as  4  tal- 
ented '  it  is  proper  to  avoid ;  first,  because  it 
is  not  wanted;  secondly,  because  you  never 
bear  it  from  those  who  speak  very  good  Eng- 
lish." 44  The  first  rule  of  all  writing  is  that 
the  words  used  by  the  writer  shall  be  such  as 
most  'fully  and  precisely  convey  his  meaning 
to  the  great  body  of  his  readers."  The  great 
writer  himself  is  not  impeccable  in  his  gram- 
mar: 44 1  meant  to  have  spoken"  (p.  68)  is 
not  good  English :  it  should  be,  44 1  meant  to 
speak." 

There  would  be  no  end  to  this  notice  if 
the  writer  yielded  to  the  temptations  which 
beset  him.  Every  page  invites  quotation. 
But  we  must  reluctantly  turn  away  from  this 
museum  of  memories,  whose  attractions,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  have  never  been  surpassed  in  a 
similar  repository.  The  presence  of  its  pre- 
siding and  inspiring  genius,  though  not  always 
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benign,  is  ever  fascinating;  and  from  the 
beauty  of  the  treasures  be  displays  his  some- 
what stern  features  catch  a  softening  light. 
He  was  not  a  lovable  man ;  he  felt  no  strong 

sympathy  with  his  kind ;  but  he  bad  a  mighty 
and  brilliant  genius,  and  did  a  great  work  in 
the  wbrld.    His  "  Life  and  Letters  "  furnishes 

a  concise  history  of  the  political  and  literary  life 
of  England  through  an  eventful  half-century, 
and,  delightful  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  reader, 
also  instructs  and  disciplines  his  mind.  Not  to 
read  this  work  is  to  turn  away  from  pleasure 
and  profit. 

Three  years  after  his  return  from  India, 
Macaulay  was  again  sent  to  Parliament  from 
Edinburgh.  In  1838,  he  had  been  invited  to 
become  Judge-Advocate,  on  which  he  said.: 
"  The  Right  Honorable  before  my  name  is  a 
bauble  which  it  would  be  far,  very  far,  indeed, 
beneath  me  to  care  about."  Nineteen  years 
later,  he  changed  his  mind.  In  1846,  he  was 
defeated  in  the  Parliamentary  election ;  in 
1852,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament;  but 
presently  retired  from  political  life.  In  1857, 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  took  the 
title  of  Baron  Macaulay  of  Roth  ley.  He  died 
at  Holly  Lodge,  the  home  of  his  later  years, 
December  28,  1859. 


Some  readers  may  have  received  the  im- 
pression, from  our  notice  of  the  first  volume 
of  this  work,  that  the  Wordsworth  denounced 
so  severely  by  Macaulay  was  the  poet.  He 
was,  we  believe,  Christopher  Wordsworth,  a 
nephew  of  William,  and  for  many  years  mas- 
ter of  Trinity  College. 


THE  OIVIL  WAR  IS  AMERICA.* 

'  I  ""HE  author  resumes  his  narrative  in  this 

*  volume  at  the  first  movements  of  McClel- 
lan's  army  in  the  spring  of  1862,  the  first 
chapter1  comprising  an  account  of  the  inglori- 
ous siege  of  Yorktown,  the  fights  at  Lee's 
Mills  and  Williamsburg,  the  opening  of  James 
River  to  the  Union  army,  the  arrival  at  the 
Chickahominy,  and  McClellan's  decision  to 
move  on  Richmond  from  the  north.  The  au- 
thor brings  out  in  a  clear  light  the  gross  blun- 
ders of  the  commander  and  his  officers,  though 
he  chooses  to  ignore  the  former's  cardinal  error 
of  misjudging  Magruder's  strength,  and  wast- 
ing time  and  lives  in  the  unnecessary  siege  of 
Yorktown.  Throughout  the  history  of  this 
campaign  this  apologetic  disposition  is  appar- 
ent ;  and  a  reader  not  familiar,  through  con- 
temporary accounts,  with  the  facts  of  the 
enterprise,  would  regard  McClellan  as  the 
victim  of  a  cruel  fate,  —  a  commander  who 
dared  do  all  that  might  become  a  man,  but 
was  always  thwarted  by  ill-fortune.    The  great 

*  History  of  the  Clrll  War  in  America.  By  the  Com  te 
da  Pari*.  Translated,  with  the  approral  of  the  author,  by 
LodJs  F.  Taatotro.  With  Mape.  Vol.  II.  8ro.  13.60. 
Philadelphia:  J.  H.  Coatea  &  Co. 


blunder  of  straddling  the  Chickahominy  the 
author  glides  over  with  genuine  Gallic  agility ; 
not  dwelling  on  [the  real  subject,  he  wanders 
into  theories  as  to  a  more  prudent  policy. 
But,  aside  from  this  bias,  he  makes  a  very 
readable  chapter  of  clear  topographical  de- 
scription,—  graphic  battle-pieces,  interwoven 
with  just  enough  military  arguments  to  give 
dignity  and  value  to  the  narrative.  He  makes 
it  very  clear,  that  McClellan  was  continually 
hampered  and  deceived  by  the  little  clique  at 
Washington,  who  undertook  to  carry  on  the 
war  safe  in  the  fortifications  of  the  capital. 
In  their  policy,  the  security  of  Washington  — 
which  was  remote  from  all  peril — was  para- 
mount to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war;  and  the  tissue  of  tricks,  falsehoods,  and 
frauds  by  which  they  compassed  their  ends  is 
a  sad  page  in  our  history.  The  clique  sup- 
pressed or  garbled  McClellan's  despatches, 
putting  him  in  a  false  position  before  the  coun- 
try, even  at  the  cost  of  wronging  deserving 
officers.  In  his  despatches  relating  to  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  he  bestowed  warm  praise 
on  General  'Sumner ;  but  the  supervisors  at 
Washington  suppressed  it,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  true  history  of  the  battle  was  not  known. 
We  may  add,  in  this  connection,  that  tbe  au- 
thor handles  Porter's  offences  very  gently, 
though  he  cannot  excuse  his  conduct  at  Ma- 
nassas. 

The  narrative  of  the  Peninsular  campaign 
must  be  called  very  satisfactory  as  to  facts, 
and  in  general  effect.  The  accounts  of  Glen- 
dale  and  Malvern  and  the  retreat  to  Harrison 
Landing  are  fine  examples  of  clear  and  rea- 
sonably picturesque  composition;  and  some 
episodes  of  the  battle-field  have  the  true  sound 
of  martial  tumult.  More  attractive,  perhaps, 
in  theme,  though  not  in  treatment,  are  the 
chapters  on  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  naval  operations  on  the  Mississippi,  and  on 
the  Southern  coast.  The  sketch  of  the  taking 
of  New  Orleans  is  so  spirited  that  one  wishes 
it  were  longer.  General  Butler  is  dismissed 
with  short,  almost  contemptuous,  notice ;  but 
over  his  shoulders  a  hearty  rebuke  is  adminis- 
tered to -the  government  for  giving  him  tbe 
place  that  belonged  to  an  accomplished  sol- 
dier. Next  follows  a  report  of  military  oper- 
ations in  Tennessee,  the  Corinth  campaign, 
the  capture  of  Memphis,  &c.  The  author 
shows  up  Halleck's  incapacity  and  malignity 
very  forcibly,  and  justly  characterizes  his  out- 
rage upon  Grant  by  assigning  him  to  the  sine- 
cure office  of  second  in  command.  Halleck's 
treatment  of  Pope  was  even  worse.  With 
reference  to  the  despatch  sent  to  Washington 
by  the  former,  announcing  that  Pope  was  at 
the  gates  of  Corinth,  having  taken  ten  thou- 
sand prisoners,  the  author  declares  it  as  "a 
positive  fact,  this  strange  despatch  was  entirely 
fabricated  by  Halleck."  Pope  has  no  compli- 
ments in  this  work;  but  the  author  acquits 
him  of  fault  in  this  matter  of  the  despatch. 
The  final  chapter  of  Book  II.  treats  of  mili- 


tary and  naval  events  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
Dupont's  naval  expedition  to  Sooth  Carolina. 
.  At  this  point,  the  author  returns  to  the  two 
great  armies  in  Virginia,  and  traces  their 
courses  through  the  memorable  battles  of  Ce- 
dar Mountain,  Manassas  (as  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run  is  properly  called),  the  race  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  battle  of  Antietam. 
We  are  inclined  to  regard  the  account  of  this 
great  tragedy  as  the  best  piece  of  writing  in 
the  book.  It  was  impossible,  of  course,  to 
place  before  the  reader,  as  in  a  glass,  the  hos- 
tile forces  in  their  various  conjunctures ;  the 
movements  of  battle  are  too  swift  and  con- 
fused to  permit  tbe  drawing  of  such  a  picture ; 
but  the  chief  stages  —  the  crises  —  of  the 
contest  are  indicated  with  consummate  skill. 
One  reads  the  tumultuous  records  with  a  quick- 
ening pulse,  and  seems  to  bear  the  crash  of 
artillery,  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  the  groans  of 
the  wounded,  and  to  see  the  vast  columns 
of  humanity  now  advancing,  now  retreating, 
as  if  borne  by  a  resistless  tide.  The  effect  of 
timely  and  judicious  reinforcements  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  account  of  this  battle. 
The  author's  criticisms  on  the  conduct  of  gen- 
eral officers  at  Antietam  are  often  severe,  but 
apparently  just.  Burnside's  fatal  inertness 
stands  out  a  spot  of  shame  amid  a  galaxy  of 
gallant  deeds.  We  quote  a  brief  statement  of 
this  lamentable  error :  —  • 

"  McClellan,  who,  from  a  commanding 
point,  overlooked  the  whole  front  of  his  army 
on  both  sides  of  the  Antietam,  had  as  early  as 
eight  o'clock,  just  as  Hood  had  resumed  the 
offensive,  despatched  an  order  to  Burnside 
directing  him  to  commence  the  assault,  carry 
the  bridge,  and  attack  Longstreet  on  the  other 
side.  Unfortunately,  Burnside,  instead  of 
conforming  to  this  order  by  making  a  general 
attack,  contented  himself  with  sending  Crook's 
small  brigade  against  tbe  defenders  of  the 
bridge.  This  movement  was  only  supported 
by  two  regiments  of  the  division  of  Sturgis. 
Crook,  received  by  a  vigorous  discbarge  of 
musketry,  was  promptly  repulsed.  .  .  .  Two 
hours  were  thus  wasted  in  successive  efforts 
on  the  part  of  detachments  too  feeble  for  the 
work,  —  efforts  at  once  sanguinary  and  fruit- 
less. ...  In  vain  did  McClellan  send  mes- 
senger after  messenger  to  Burnside,  with  the 
order,  more  and  more  urgent,  to  try  a  general 
attack.  It  was  noon,  and  this  general,  with  his 
four  divisions,  had  as  yet  only  brought  three 
brigades  into  action,  and  had  sent  but  two  or 
three  regiments  at  a  time  to  attack  the  bridge, 
around  which  all  the  enemy's  means  of  defence 
were  concentrated." 

This  delay,  caused  by  Burnside's  ineffi- 
ciency, gave  General  A.  P.  Hill,  with  his  large 
division,  time  to  arrive  and  take  part  in  the 
battle.  Tbe  Count  of  Paris  affirms  that  the 
engagement  of  Antietam  "  was  a  defeat  for 
the  Confederates  in  the  triple  point  of  view  of 
tactics,  strategy,  and  politics.''  Book  IV. 
gives  the  history  of  Buell's  campaign  in_ Ken- 
tucky, in  1862 ;  of  military  events  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  same  year;  of  Curtis's  and 
Schofield's  operations  in  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas ;  of  Sherman's  disastrous  attempt  on  Vicka- 
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burg;  of  partisan  warfare  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee;  and  the  battle  of  Murfreesbor- 
ough.  In  Chapter  VI.  are  a  good  account  of 
McClelland  short  campaign  against  Lee  in  the 
autumn  of  1862,  and  a  minute  narrative  of 
the  tragedy  of  Fredericksburg.  Book  VII. 
comprises  a  full  account  of  the  blockade  and 
naval  operations  on  the  Southern  coast;  an  in- 
telligent summary  of  Congressional  legislation 
on  finance  and  recruiting;  and  a  history  of 
Emancipation.  The  latter  is  a  compact  and 
valuable  statement  of  the  processes  by  which 
the  policy  of  "  abolition,11  despised  and  dep- 
recated at  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  a  large 
majority  of  Americans,  became  the  inspiration 
and  chief  end  of  the  defenders  of  the  Union. 
Of  the  proclamation  of  Emancipation,  the  au- 
thor says :  — 

"This  proclamation,  sufficient  to  render 
the  name  of  its  author  illustrious,  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  year  which  was  to  witness  still 
more  sanguinary  scenes  than  the  year  1862. 
It  also  inaugurated  a  new  epoch,  and  the  con- 
flict, freed  from  the  remembrance  of  past 
concessions,  assumed  henceforth  its  real  char- 
acter. It  could  only  be  ended  by  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  slavery  upon  the  soil  of  the 
reconstructed  republic,  or  by  the  triumph  of 
this  institution  over  the  largest  portion  of  the 
American  continent,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Confederacy,  aggrandized,  and  all  pow- 
erful.'* 

Notes  on  the  text,  and  lists  of  6eld  and 
staff  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  are 
included  in  an  appendix. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  translation  of 
this  important  work  was  not  subjected  to  more 
careful  revision.  It  is  now  marked  by  errors 
which,  though  trifling  singly,  in  the  aggregate 
are  offensive.  The  use  of  "  only  "  in  the  ex- 
tract just  quoted,  "  It  could  only  be  ended  " 
(instead  of  ''could  be  ended  only  "),  is  one 
of  at  least  one  hundred  similar  errors  in  this 
volume. 


VILLAQE-OOMMUMTIES.* 

*T*HOSE  who  have  read  the  author's  "  An- 
cient  Law  11  or  "  The  Early  History  of 
Institutions 11  will  need  no  assurance  as  to  the 
Taloe  of  the  present  work.  Though  addressed 
to  a  limited  class,  it  deals  with  ~&  subject  whose 
interest  is  gaining  ever  wider  recognition,  and 
which  is  an  important  element  in  ethnical  and 
political  investigation.  Of  the  full  scope  and 
character  of  the  book,  it  will  be  impossible  in 
our  limits  to  convey  a  just  idea ;  we  can  hope 
only  to  excite  our  readers  to  seek  for  them- 
selves in  its  pages  the  information  which  only 
there  is  accessible  to  the  average  inquirer. 

The  first  lecture  treats  of  Comparative  Ju- 
risprudence, —  the  examination  and  compari- 
mmo.  of  laws  of  various  communities,  special 
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prominence  being  given  to  those  of  the  East. 
The  author  aims  to  show  that  some  of  the  par- 
allel phenomena  are  related  to  one  another  in 
the  order  of  historical  succession.  He  dis- 
cusses and  measurably  adopts  the  theories  of 
Von  Maurer,  a  German  writer,  whose  argu- 
ments seem  to  justify  the  presumption  that 
the  Mark  was  the  political  unit  of  society  in 
many  nations.  He  then  takes  up  the  idea  of 
the  formation  of  the  Patriarchal  Family,  and 
discusses  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it  as 
a  primary  fact  in  the  history  of  society.  The 
objectors  contend  that  human  society  passed 
through  at  least  two  stages  before  reaching 
organization  in  the  Family  Group.  The  Fam- 
ily in  India  is  generally  found  to  be  the  unit 
of  the  Village-Community,  which  is  there  the 
source  of  a  land-law  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  real-property  law  of  England.  On 
these  and  other  topics  of  jurisprudence,  the 
observed  phenomena  in  India  are  expected  to 
throw  light.  To  the  study  of  historical  and 
philosophical  jurisprudence  the  author  deems 
a  knowledge  of  India  and  of  Roman  law 
indispensable.  He  lays  stress]  on  English 
ignorance  of  India,  and  gives  an  ingenious 
explanation  of  it.  One  cause  is  in  the  fact 
that  knowledge  of  India  is  obtained  by  those 
who.  go  thither  in  youth  and  return  in  later 
life.  Little  time  remains  for  the  study  of  In- 
dian usage,  for  "  India  itself  is  gradually 
losing  every  thing  which  is  characteristic  of  it. 
...  in  fifty  years  all  knowledge  of  Sanscrit 
will  have  departed  from  India;  or,  if  kept 
alive,  will  be  kept  alive  by  the  reactive  influ- 
ence of  Germany  and  England."  The  disin- 
tegration of  Indian  usage  and  thought,,  the 
author  confidently  attributes  to  British  domin- 
ion. The  purpose  of  the  leading  Indian  ad- 
ministrators of  to-day  he  defines  as  "  a  fancy 
for  reconstructing  native  Indian  society  upon 
a  purely  native  model.11  This  project,  he  af- 
firms, is  not  practicable :  — 

"  It  is  by  its  indirect,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
unintended,  influence  that  the  British  power 
metamorphoses  and  dissolves  the  ideas  and 
social  forms  underneath  it;  nor  is  there  any 
expedient  by  which  it  can  escape  the  duty  of 
rebuilding  upon  its  own  principles  that  which 
it  unwillingly  destroys." 

The  second  lecture,  on  "  The  Sources  of  In- 
dian Law,"  abounds  in  curious  information,  of 
value  to  the  student  of  jurisprudence,  and 
entertaining  to  the  general  reader.  It  opens 
with  an  account  of  the  method  adopted  by  the 
British  government,  on  the  acquisition  of 
Indian  territory,  to  secure  its  share  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  The  task  of  organizing 
a  system  to  this  end  the  author  believes  to 
have  been  the  most  arduous  that  a  govern- 
ment ever  undertook.  The  officers  appointed 
for  this  work  —  which  involved  the  making  of 
a  complete  register  of  the  population,  their 
usages  and  rights  under  the  law  —  were 
known  as  Settlement  officers,  and  from  them 


the  facts  utilized  in  this  chapter  were  mainly 
derived.  Of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  India, 
which  have  been  in  bad  odor  in  England,  the 
author  has  much  to  say ;  laying  much  stress 
on  their  indirect  influence  on  the  Sudder 
Courts,  eight  years  ago  combined  with  them. 
Under  the  Hindoo  rule,  whether  the  head  of  a 
household  could  dispose  of  his  property  by 
will  was,  prior  to  the  English  dominion,  a 
doubtful  question.  The  power  soon  became 
well  settled,  under  the  influence  of  English 
lawyers,  and  the  courts  were  flooded  with 
wills.  The  first  judges  of  the  Sudder  Courts 
were  greatly  puzzled  by  the  legal  principles 
—  a  mixture  of  English  and  native  law  — 
which  they  had  to  encounter.  Some  of  the 
cases  brought  before  them  were  queer :  — 

"  Among  the  older  records  of  their  pro- 
ceedings may  be  found  injunctions,  couched  in 
the  technical  language  of  English  Chancery 
pleadings,  which  forbid  the  priests  of  a  cer- 
tain temple  to  injure  a  rival  fane  by  painting 
the  face  of  their  idol  red  instead  of  yellow ; 
and  decrees  allowing  the  complaint  of  other 
priests  that  they  were  injured  in  property  and 
repute  because  their  neighbors  rang  a  bell  at 
a  particular  moment  of  their  services.  .  .  . 
The  Privy  Council  in  London  was  once  called 
upon  to  decide  in  ultimate  appeal  on  the 
claims  of  rival  hierophants  to  have  their  pal- 
anquins carried  cross-wise  instead  of  length- 
wise." 

The  author  dissipates  the  popular  belief 
that  Indian  society  is  divided  into  castes :  — 

"  This  is  an  entire  mistake.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  Brahminical  theory  of 
caste  upon  caste  was  ever  true,  except  of  the 
two  highest  castes ;  and  it  is  even  likely  that 
more  importance  has  been  attached  to  it  in 
modem  than  ever  was  in  ancient  times.  The 
real  India  contains  one  priestly  caste,  which, 
in  a  certain,  though  a  very  limited,  sense,  is 
the  highest  of  all.  .  .  .  But  otherwise,  caste 
is  merely  a  name  for  trade  or  occupation,  and 
the  sole  tangible  effect  of  the  Brahminical  the- 
ory is,  that  it  creates  a  religious  sanction  for 
what  is  really  a  primitive  and  natural  dis- 
tribution of  classes.  The  true  view  of  India 
is,  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  divided  into  a  vast 
number  of  independent,  self-acting,  organized 
social  groups,  —  trading,  manufacturing,  cul- 
tivating." 

Of  the  remaining  lectures,  that  on  the  Early 
History  of  Price  and  Rent  appeal  most  di- 
rectly to  the  general  reader.  In  it  some  novel 
theories  are  broached,  and  much  curious  in- 
formation developed,  concerning  the  transfer 
of  land  and  movable  property  in  ancient  times. 
The  author's  discussion  of  Price,  and  of  the 
rule  that  a  man  may  ask  the  highest  available 
price  for  his  goods,  is  very  able  and  suggest- 
ive. Indeed,  the  student  of  political  economy 
will  find  this  work  a  mine  of  facts  and  sugges- 
tions, the  fruit  not  only  of  personal  observa- 
tion and  inquiry,  but  also  of  analysis  and 
comparison.  In  this  chapter,  much  attention 
is  bestowed  on  English  tenure  as  connected 
with  the  organization  of  village-communities. 
Noteworthy  among  these  lectures  is  that  en- 
titled, "  The  Effects  of  Observation  of  India 
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on  Modern  European  Thought ;  "  and  not  less 
deserving  of  careful  study  are,  "  The  Theory 
of  Evidence,"  and  *•  Roman  Law  and  Legal 
Education.*1  To  the  few  who  can  appreciate 
and  enjoy  the  investigations  recorded  in  and 
facilitated  by  this  work,  it  will  prove  very  wel- 
come ;  and  no  reader  of  moderate  intelligence 
can  fail  to  relish  its  ample  provision  of  knowl- 
..  edge  which  only  indirectly  attaches  to  purely 
scientific  inquiry. 


THE  HAHD  OF  ETHELBERTA.* 

T^ROM  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  "  — 
which  we  esteem  the  author's  best  novel 

—  to  the  present  volume,  there  is  a  steep  de- 
cline. In  these  pages,  one  seeks  in  vain  for 
the  novel  and  singularly  fascinating  peculiar- 
Hies  which  distinguished  the  story  just  named, 

—  the  unique  glimpses  of  rural  English  life, 
the  inimitable  rendering  of  a  strange  dialect, 
and  the  portraiture  of  strong  but  untrained 
natures.  In  abandoning  his  first  field  of  ef- 
fort, and  joining  the  host  of  novelists  who 
haunt  the  scenes  of  active  urban  life,  the  au- 
thor seems  to  have  left  his  spell  behind  him, 
and  to  have  an  equipment  hardly  better  than 
those  of  his  fellows. 

The  first  third  of  this  novel  seemed  tedious. 
The  dramatis  pertonas  are  not  winning ;  even 
the  heroine,  Mrs.  Petherwin,  must  be  admired 
with  a  certain  reserve ;  and  as  for  her  lovers, 
tbey  are  feeble  folk.  She  is  of  low  birth; 
but  being  governess  in  a  knight's  family,  mar- 
ries, at  the  age  of  eighteen,  his  only  son. 
Very  soon  she  is  left  a  widow,  and  lives  in 
good  style  with  her  mother-in-law.  The  latter, 
dying,  leaves  the  widow  only  a  few  personal 
trifles  and  the  fag-end  of  a  lease  of  a  London 
bouse.  The  widow  is  lovely  in  person,  and 
brilliant,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  mind.  Her 
first  adorer  is  Christopher  Julian,  a  poor  mu- 
sician. A  volume  of  poems  remarkable  for 
warmth  of  passion  and  daintiness  of  senti- 
ment suddenly  surprises  the  public,  and  in 
doe  time  the  secret  of  its  authorship  leaks 
out.  It  is  the  work  of  Ethelberta,  and  gives 
her  a  transient  fame.  But  with  it  the  poetic 
power  leaves  her :  she  can  write  no  more.  One 

—  and  the*  most  capable — of  a  family  of  ten 
children  and  an  invalid  mother,  —  her  father 
being  a  butler  in  a  London  house,  —  though 
the  secret  ot  her  domestic  relations  has  been 
carefully  guarded  during  her  society  life,  —  she 
devises  a  scheme  for  helping  herself,  and  her 
brothers  and  sisters  too.  Having  long  ago 
developed  a  De  Foe-like  knack  of  improvising 
stories  and  delivering  them  with  dramatic 
effect,  she  utilizes  it  in  public  entertainments 
with  good  success.  But  her  popularity  was 
brief,  and  she  was  obliged  to  find  a  new  expe- 
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dient.  Transferring  many  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters  to  her  London  house,  to  act  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  servants,  she  receives  lodgers,  and 
contrives  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
Meantime,  her  origin  and  her  means  of  sub- 
sistence being  unknown  to  her  fashionable 
friends,  she  remains  on  the  old  terms  with 
them,  but  has  little  time  for  social  gayety. 
She  finds  more  for  the  three  lovers  who  haunt 
her,  —  Julian,  the  musician,  whom  she  thinks 
she  loves ;  Neigh,  a  man  of  no  individuality, 
except  in  his  stern  determination  to  win  her; 
and  one  Ladywell,  a  timid  painter,  who  has  as 
little  courage  as  genius. 

A  chance  meeting  with  Lord  Mountclere,  a 
mild  specimen  of  the  Queensberry  type,  works 
a  revolution  in  her  fortunes.  He  falls  in  love 
with  her,  knowing  nothing  of  her  antecedents. 
She  plays  with  him  prudently,  dazzled  by  his 
preference,  but  powerless  to  provide  against 
the  possibility  of  bis  discovering  her  low  birth 
and  connections.  Going  to  France  to  visit  an 
aunt,  she  is  followed  by  three  lovers, — My 
Lord,  Ladywell,  and  Neigh;  and  —  all  three 
being  at  once  in  her  aunt's  house  —  receives  an 
offer  from  each  in  turn.  My  Lord  is  the  fa- 
vorite, and  persuades  the  lady  into  a  condi- 
tional engagement.  She  returns  to  England, 
and  is  still  beset  by  Mountclere,  whose  estate 
is  near  her  temporary  home.  She  has  a 
younger  sister  named  Picoteo,  a  girlish,  tender 
little  thing,  who,  having  met  Julian  in  her 
walks,  but  never  spoken  to  him,  learned  to 
love  him  passionately.  She  never  told  her 
love,  not  even  to  her  sister,  and  long  witnessed 
in  unspoken  agony  the  man  she  adored  wor- 
shipping her  more  brilliant  sister.  Ethelberta 
bandied  her  noble  fish  with  rare  skill,  keeping 
him  always  in  subjection.  They  attended  a 
concert  together,  at  which  Julian  was  a  per- 
former. In  the  church,  memories  of  her 
tenderness  for  Julian  —  of  whom  My  Lord  was 
jealous  —  overwhelmed  her;  she  trembled  with 
emotion,  at  sight  of  which  her  lover  smiled 
triumphantly.  She  saw  through  his  scheme  to 
test  her  feelings  toward  Julian.  Picotee  for- 
tunately fainted,  and  Julian,  saddened  by  the 
rumor  of  Ethelberta's  marriage,  was  the  pict- 
ure of  despair.  Seizing  the  suggestion  of  this 
conjuncture,  Ethelberta  dramatically  forces  it 
on  her  old  lover :  it  is  Picotee  who  loves  Ju- 
lian, and  she  whom  he  loves.  This  coup  is  a 
fine  surprise,  and  one  of  the  best  things  in 
the  book.  On  hearing  of  Ethelberta's  inten- 
tion to  marry  Lord  Mountclere,  the  latter's 
brother  and  heir,  Mr.  jChickerel,  the  butler, 
and  Sol,  Ethelberta's  brother,  hasten  to  the 
scene  of  the  proposed  sacrifice  to  interfere 
and  prevent.  The  incidents  which  follow  we 
cannot  pause  to  report ;  the  marriage  is  per- 
formed, and  the  ill-mated  pair  retire  to  Lych- 
worth  Court.  Exploring  its  grounds,  the 
bride  makes  a  terrible  discovery,  —  there  is 
another  mistress  of  the  estate.  She  resolves 
to  escape,  lays  her  plans  with  Sol  unwilling; 
Julian,  usurping  Sol's  part,  performs  its  du- 


ties. But  the  old  lord  was  too  cunning.  In 
the  carriage  which  is  to  bear  her  to  freedom, 
she  finds  at  her  side,  not  Sol,  but  the  Marquis. 
She  is  powerless ;  he  takes  her  home ;  a  long 
struggle  ensues  between  them ;  but  at  last  the 
woman  triumphs,  subdues  her  lord,  and  trans- 
forms him  into  a  respectable  man  and  a  good 
husband.   Of  course  Julian  marries  Picotee. 

Only  after  the  meeting  of  Lord  Mountclere 
and  Ethelberta  does  the  reader's  interest  be- 
come intense.  The  earlier  pages,  though  con- 
taining matter  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  story,  are  not  exciting.  The  dialogues 
are  too  many  and  too  long.  The  principal 
male  characters,  except  Joey,  are  very  unin- 
teresting; and.  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
women,  except  the  heroine,  and  Menlove,  a 
lady's  maid,  —  a  model  of  pertness  and  false- 
hood. The  portraiture  of  the  Chickerel  fam- 
ily, as  a  whole,  is  very  good,  and  for  the 
father,  the  butler,  one  feels  genuine  respect. 
There  are  many  bright  passages  in  the  book, 
like  these :  Lord  Mountclere's  marriage  license 
is  described  as  "  a  document  in  which  ro- 
mance, rashness,  law,  and  gospel  .are  so  hap- 
pily made  to  work  together,  that  it  may  safely 
be  regarded  as  the  neatest  compromise  which 
has  ever  been  invented  since  Adam  sinned." 
"  Whatever  seems  to  be  the  most  prominent 
vice  or  the  most  prominent  virtue  in  anybody's 
writing  is  the  one  thing  you  are  safest  from  in 
personal  dealings  with  the  writer."  "For 
people  always  want  what's  kept  from  them, 
and  don't  value  what's  given.  If  penny  or- 
anges were  a  pound  apiece,  all  the  House  of 
Lords  would  sit  sucking  them." 


A  OENTENBTAL  COMMISSIONER  IH 
EUROPE." 

DESPITE  its  strong  journalistic  flavor,  this 
volume  is  quite  readable,  though  by  no 
means  entitled  to  high  praise  as  a  literary 
composition.  Mr.  Forney  writes  like  a  news- 
paper-man, putting  a  good  deal  of  matter  into 
small  compass,  and  .paying  little  regard  to 
harmony  or  elegance.  The  Centennial,  of 
course,  figures  frequently  in  his  narrative ;  but 
he  found  opportunity  amid  his  official  duties  to 
see  much  that  was  worth  seeing  in  European 
life.  Naturally  enough,  as  his  letters  were 
written  to  a  Philadelphia  paper,  be  reverts 
often  in  a  complimentary  way  to  that  city, 
and,  with  questionable  taste,  indulges  in  many 
personal  references. 

The  voyage  to  Liverpool  is  a  brief  story. 
Mr.  Forney  says  that  as  a  ticket  from  Phila- 
delphia to  San  Francisco  costs  one  hundred 
and  forty  dollars,  while  a  ticket  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Liverpool  costs  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred,  "  you  can  see  how  much  cheaper  it 
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is  to  see  the  Old  World  than  it  is  to  visit  only 
a  portion  of  your  own  country."  In  view  of 
the  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  "  seeing  "  the 
Old  World,  this  conclusion  seems  hardly  war- 
ranted. Our  Centennial  the  author  distin- 
guishes from  the  Expositions  of  England, 
France,  and  Austria,  pronouncing  it  "  not  the 
affair  of  one  people  only."  The  ground*  of 
this  distinction  we  are  unable  to  sei ;  each  of 
the  Expositions  -mentioned  was  practically  in- 
ternational. The  Pennsylvania  iron-interest 
crops  out  occasionally  in  sentiments  like  this : 
"  All  late  experience  proves  that  what  we 
call  free  trade  helps  foreign  capitalists  alone." 
Mr.  Forney  is  an  enterprising  and  successful 
journalist;  but  as  a  reasoner  he  blunders. 
"  You  have  an  explanation,"  be  says,  "  of  the 
hostility  at  Liverpool  to  tbe  North  during  our 
civil  war,  when  yon  are  reminded  that  from 
this  port,  in  1760,  one-quarter  of  its  vessels 
were  engaged  in  the  slave-trade."  Consider- 
ing tbe  radical  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
English  sentiment  touching  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade,  it  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  refer 
this  "hostility"  to  the  colonial  measures  of 
James  I. 

From  Liverpool  the  author  circulated  to 
many  points  of  interest  in  England  and  the 
Continent,  and  makes  of  his  experience  and 
observations  a  rapid  but  pleasant  narrative. 
At  Stratford-on-Avon  be  received  the  grati- 
fying assurance  from  a  resident  that,  "  Here 
you  are  in  Stratford,  and  you  will  find  Shak- 
speare  waiting  for  you.  He  has  a  strong, 
warm  side  for  you  Americans."  The  soil  of 
that  hallowed  spot  must  have  preservative 
properties  unknown  in  this  country,  if  Shak- 
speare's  side  is  "  warm  "  after  some  centurjes 
of  sepulture.  Landing  at  Boulogne,  Mr. 
Forney  is  moved  to  exclaim  alliteratively : 
"England,  robust,  ruddy,  and  self-assuring, 
—  France,  prim,  peculiar,  and  opinionated." 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  three  adjectives 
less  truly  descriptive  of  France.  In  Paris  he 
had  a  good  time,  and  saw  every  thing,  espe- 
cially the  Centennial,  in  couleur  de  rose.  One 
of  the  most  notable  events  in  bis  experience 
in  the  French  capital  was  his  encounter,  one 
evening,  with  "  a  woman  with  a  sweet  face, 
in  exquisite  dress."  As  she  could  speak  only 
French,  and  be  only  English,  their  conversa- 
tion— though  there  was  "  a  good  deal"  of  it, 
he  says  —  is  not  reported.  His  expenses  in 
Paris,  where  he  spent  twelve  days,  were  less 
than  fifteen  dollars  per  week . 

Returning  to  England,  he  visited  Hampton 
Court,  Holland  House,  St.  Albans,  and  other 
places  of  interest.  An  effort  is  now  in  prog- 
ress to  restore  the  ancient  Abbey  of  St. 
Albans,  which  dates  back  to  the  reign  of  Con- 
Stanttne.  One  of  his  privileges  in  London 
mm  listening  to  Rev.  L.  C.  Be  van's  lecture 
m  "What  I  Saw  and  Heard  in  America." 
Ho  delighted  was  he  with  the  speaker's  senti- 
sjasats,  that  at  the  dote  of  the  lecture  he 
■JjUt  k  tktmHA  him.   Mr.  Bevan  reported 
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favorably  of  our  country:  with  hotel-clerks 
be  had  exceptional  good  fortune.  At  a  Bos- 
ton hotel,  he  was  impressed  by  "  the  cordiality 
of  the  clerk  in  tbe  office,  who,  seeing  bis  name 
on  the  register,  immediately  addressed  him  as 
4  Mr.  Bevan ; '  and  after  that '  he  was  as  inti- 
mate with  me  as  if  he  bad  known  all  my  re- 
lations ;  and  so  with  all  the  other  hotel-clerks 
I  met  in  America.'"  Tempora  mutctntur. 
Mr.  Bevan  vehemently  denied  that  the  English 
people  were  against  the  North  in  the  late  war. 
If  this  be  true,  it  illustrates  how  small  a  share 
the  English  people  have  in  their  own  govern- 
ment. At  Manchester  and  Rochdale,  Mr. 
Forney  met  John  Bright  and  his  brother 
Jacob,  —  tbe  latter  resembling  in  person  Col. 
Thonas  A.  Scott,  the  famous  railroad-man. 
Jacob  Bright  he  saw  presiding  at  a  Woman's 
Rights  meeting,  —  a  fact  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  his  greater  brother's  disapproval 
of  that  measure  of  "  reform."  Its  friends  in 
this  country  will  be  glad  to  know  that  "  Jacob 
is  tall,  gray,  and  graceful  in  manner,  alike  of 
talk  and  walk,"  —  though  grayness  of  manner 
is  something  we  are  not  familiar  with.  One 
letter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  growth 
of  Centennial  sentiment  in  England.  This 
sentiment  was  feeble  at  first,  but,  fostered  by 
Mr.  Forney's  skilful  diplomacy,  it  became 
lusty  and  promising.  Charles  Sumner,  the 
author  tells  us,  predicted  that  England  would 
not  participate  in  the  celebration  of  tbe  cen- 
tenary of  our  independence. 

The  letters  from  the  Continent  are  quite  vi- 
vacious and  gossipy;  giving  us  news  from 
Lyons,  Nice,  Monaco,  Genoa,  Brussels,  and 
other  cities.  In  tbe  account  of  American  art- 
ists in  Rome,  Mr.  Yedder  is  mentioned  with 
high  praise.  "  We  presume  Mr.  Vedder  is 
meant.  Mr.  Forney's  testimony  as  to  the  ho- , 
tels  is  that  "  we  are  far  ahead  of  the  Europe- 
ans." The  chapter  on  the  "  Sale  of  American 
Products  Abroad  "  may  be  read  in  this  country 
with  pardonable  pride,  though  the  newspaper 
flavor  is  offensively  strong  in  the  stupendous 
"  puff"  of  a  certain  scale-manufacturing  firm. 
Sportsmen  and  lovers  of  dogs  will  find  the 
chapter  on  tbe  canine  exhibition  full  of  enter- 
tainment. Writing  of  "  slang,"  the  author 
says  that  nearly  all  American  catch-words  are 
derived  from  England.  An  extract  on  this 
subject,  if  not  refined,  may  be  amusing  :  — 

"•Beastly'  and  'nasty'  are  constantly 
used,  even  by  elegant  ladies,  in  their  daily 
discourse.  *  Nasty '  is  employed  to  indicate 
ill-tempered  and  cross-grained,  while '  beastly  ' 
is  more  familiarly  applied  to  bad  weather.  .  .  . 
The  word  '  awful '  is  made  to  perform  many 
parts  in  England.  You  hear  on  all  sides  of 
an  '  awful  fine  woman ; '  '  I  am  awful  sorry ; ' 
•  it  was  awfully  grand.'  .  .  .  You  are  aston- 
ished frequently,  in  conversation  with  the  best 
informed  men,  to  bear  the  word  '  rot'  adopted 
in  explanation  of  any  thing  bad,  disagreeable, 
or  useless :  *  Oh,  that  is  rot ! ' " 

Mr.  Forney  met  a  good  many  eminent  men 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  reports 
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his  interviews  in  an  off-hand,  journalistic 
manner.  What  he  tells  of  Oscar  de  Lafay- 
ette, grandson  of  America's  noble  friend,  is 
especially  interesting.  The  present  Marquis 
is  an  earnest  republican,  and  inherits  his  an- 
cestor's affection  for  the  United  States. 

Compared  with  the  average  of  books  of 
travel,  this  volume  is  readable,  though  not 
brilliant.  One  learns  little  from  it ;  but  it  is 
entertaining.  The  author's  views  and  judg- 
ments are  not  always  trustworthy;  but,  as  a 
reporter  of  surface  life  in  Europe,  he  has  done 
well. 


minor  book  Honors. 


—  In  "  The  Automaton  Ear  and  Other  Sto- 
ries," the  author,  Florence  McLandburgh, 
pursues  a  path  rarely  trodden  by  modern 
writers  of  fiction.  She  has  strong,  though 
undisciplined,  imaginative  power,  which,  under 
due  control,  would  prove  an  efficient  agent; 
but  it  is  now  too  strong  for  harmonious  action. 
The  conception  of  the  first  story  is  so  fanciful 
as  to  be  almost  absurd,  and  its  effect  is  som- 
bre and  unpleasant.  "  The  Paths  of  the  Sea  " 
is  far  better,  because  more  simple,  and  nat- 
urally pathetic.  "Reinbart,  the  German,"  is 
also  too  fanciful.  Tbe  style  is  refined,  but 
wordy  and  intense.  Some  errors  disfigure  it, 
as  the  use,  in  the  second  line  of  the  book,  of 
"  will "  instead  of  "  shall ;  "  "  for  something 
in  her  heart  told  her  that  it  could  have  been 
no  different."  There  are  evidences  of  power 
in  tbe  book;  but  it  lacks  the  fresh  air  of 
Nature,  and  too  often  suggests  the  gloomy 
church- vaults  where  tbe  hero  of  the  opening 
story  made  his  experiments.  [Jansen,  Mc- 
Clurg,  &  Co. ;  Lee  &  Sbepard.] 

—  "  Harper's  School  Geography"  illustrates 
a  novel  and  practical  plan.  It  comprises  two 
parts,  —  physical  and  political  geography,  — 
each  with  its  special  maps',  exercises,  and  de- 
scriptions. The  table  of  contents  covers  a 
very  wide  field,  and  a  glance  at  its  particulars 
shows  what  a  vast  amount  of  information  it 
promises.  The  political  department  is  spe- 
cially valuable  in  the  presentation  of  facts  as 
to  the  resources  and  industries  of  different 
countries  as  connected  with  their  climates, 
mineral  wealth,  &c.  The  definitions  .  which 
precede  the  lessons  are  clear  and  full,  the 
questions  are  judicious  and  pertinent,  and  the 
saaps  are  excellent  specimens  of  art.  We 
have  never  seen  a  geography  which  seems  so 
genuinely  instructive  as  does  this.  [Harper 
&  Brothers ;  Lock  wood,  Brooks,  &  Co.  J 

—  "The  Hem  of  His  Garment"  is  tbe  title 
of  a  dozen  sermons  by  Rev.  Frank  Sewall, 
President  of  Urbana  University.  In  the  first, 
we  are  told  how  to  begin  a  religious  life,  tbe 
parable  being  ingeniously  paralleled  by  human 
experience  in  attaining  contact  with  God. 
The  spirit  of  the  discourse  is  very  devout,  and 
the  suggestions  of  the  text  are  skilfully  han- 
dled. "  The  True  Character  of  Christian  Ev- 
idence "  is  founded  on  Christ's  curing  of  the 
blind.  In  it,  tbe  spiritual  process  of  restoring 
sight  is  explained,  and  the  effects  of  a  religious 
life  are  forcibly  set  forth.  All  the  sermons 
are  hortatory  rather  than  argumentative, 
though,  at  need,  the  author  reasons  well.  His 
style  would  be  improved  by  the  elimination  of 
many  adjectives.   [J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.] 
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—  Our  annual  Index  —  for  the  preparation 
of  which  we  are  as  usual  indebted  to  our  stead- 
fast friend,  Mr.  J.  H.  Woods,  of  Jacksonville, 
1)1.  —  claims  much  of  our  space  this  month. 
Like  the  dictionary,  it  lacks  consecutiveness, 
and  will  hardly  bear  reading  at  one  sitting; 
but  it  faithfully  points  out  the  contents  of  our 
sixth  volume,  and  to  the  many  who  bind  the 
World  is  convenient  and  valuable.  So  we 
make  no  apology  for  the  scant  provision  of 
fresh  matter  in  this  number. 

—  We  feel  a  pardonable  pride  in  quoting 
this  passage  from  a  private  letter  written  by 
a  St.  Louis  lady  of  culture  and  high  social 
standing :  "  I  shall  continue  to  hope  for  the 
success  of  your  paper.  The  justice  of  your 
criticisms,  and  the  evident  absence  of  any  dis- 
position to  pander  to  vicious  tastes,  or  suc- 
cumb to  the  demands  of  publishers  of  trifling 
books,  have  inspired  me  with  great  respect  for 
your  efforts,  and  I  am  only  too  glad  to  throw 
in  my  mite  to  aid  you.*1 


NOTES  AHD  QUERIES. 

—  "  Add "  returns  to  the  charge:  "The 
Literary  World  does  not  yet  seem  to  under- 
stand *  AdeVs'  question,  or  will  not  under- 
stand it.  The  World's  own  expression,  '  the 
speaker  can  name  no  individual,'  contains  the 
very  error,  if  it  be  one,  that  '  Adel 1  asks 
about.  Does  not  the  World  mean  that  the 
speaker  cannot  name  any  individual?  How 
can  it  name  no  individual?  Such  expressions 
are  very  common,  but  are  they  correct,  or  to 
be  encouraged  in  writing  or  speech P  We 
clip  the  following  from  a  recent  paper :  — 

4,4  In  the  words  of  Hon.  J.  E.  Sanford, 
President  of  the  Republican  Convention, 
"  The  issue  of  immediate  and  radical  reform 
confronts  us.  We  cannot  evade  it.  We  can 
afford  to  make  no  mistakes,  and  Heaven  for- 
bid that  we  present  to  the  country  merely  a 
choice  of  evib.1 11 

"The  writer  evidently  intended  to  say: 
*  We  cannot  afford  to  make  mistakes,1  but  he 
in  reality  speaks  of  what  we  can  afford  to  do." 

We  must  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  our 


correspondent's  position.  We  ask  her  if  this 
sentence  is  not  correct :  "  We  know  that  there 
is  a  class  of  persons  engaged  in  these  pur- 
suits, but  we  can  name  no  individual  P  "  We 
contend  that  it  is  quite  correct,  and  far  more 
euphonious  than  "  we  cannot  name  any  in- 
dividual.11 May  not  one  say,  "I  have 
no  money?"  or,  "I  have  no  time  for  such 
thmgsP" 

—  "  G.  C.,"  Washington,  D.  C,  makes  an 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  classics :  — 

"  Spare  the  classics !  Virgil  wrote  (iEneis, 
Lib.  2,  1.  724),  '  Non  passibus  acquis,1  not 
'  haud  passibua  sequis,'  as  given  in  the  '  Dic- 
tionary of  Quotations,'  and  by  Webster  and 
Worcester,  and  perhaps  others. 

"  Again,  spare  the  classics !  In  '  Thoughts 
on  the  late  Transactions  respecting  Falkland's 
Islands,  1771,'  Dr.  Johnson,  'in  a  fine 
frenzy,1  wrote  that  glowing  page  on  Junius, 
in  which  he  said :  '  It  is  not  by  his  liveliness 
of  imagery,  his  pungency  of  periods,  or  his 
fertility  of  allusion,  that  he  detains  the  cits  of 
London,  and  the  boors  of  Middlesex.1  See 
Durell's  edition  of  Johnson,  in  twelve  volumes, 
published  in  New  York  in  1811.  In  an  edition 
in  two  volumes,  published  in  1844,  by  Blake, 
in  New  York,  the  word  '  cits 1  is  printed  '  city,'' 
thus  marring  the  beauty  and  making  it  a  flatter 
sentence  than  Dr.  Johnson  ever  wrote. 

".Will  the  Literary  World  help  to  keep  the 
word  answer  from  being  displaced  by  the  pom- 
pous respond  and  response,  which  are  not  in 
the  Bible,  nor  in  Shakspeare  P  Is  it  not  better 
to  say,  4  the  nurse  answered  the  child's  ques- 
tion,1 than  '  the  nurse  responded  to  the  inter- 
rogatory that  the  child  propounded,1  as  a  Don 
Pomposo  would  be  apt  to  say  P  -The  language 
abounds  in  words  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin 
that  are  little  used.  When,  therefore,  we 
have  so  good  an  English  word  as  answer,  why 
should  every  Hon.  John  Smith  respond  P 11 

The  Literary  World  readily  interposes  its 
feeble  authority  to  prevent  the  desuetude  of 
that  good  word  answer.  Response  cannot 
rightfully  take  its  place,  because  its  meaning 
is  slightly  different.  Webster  gives  two  forms 
of  the  verb  44  response,11  —  one  transitive,  one 
intransitive ;  the  latter  in  the  sense  of  answer, 
he  says,  is  rare.  Soule,  in  his  "  English  Syn- 
onymes,11  gives  44  rt  joinder  "  and  44  reply  "  as 
synonymes  of  44  answer," — which  is  not  cor- 
rect, as  a  44  rejoinder 11  is  an  answer  to  a 
44 reply."  The  etymology  of  44 answer"  is 
undetermined,  though  the  word  is  usually 
traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and-swarian.  In 
Gothic  it  had  the  force  of  the  Latin  contra. 

— 44  C.  A.  M.,»  Fitchburg,  sends  the  follow- 
ing queries :  — 

44  Can  any  one  give  information  as  to  the 
authorship  of 

44 '  Fetching  water  from  the  well't 

"Also,  4  Dead  Violets,1  beginning,  — 

>• 4  Let  them  lie,  —ah,  let  them  tte'T" 


We  think  our  correspondent  must  refer  to 
Robert  Herrick's  poem,  44  Violet* : "  — 

•    44  Welcome,  maids  of  honor ! 
Yon  do  bring 
In  the  spring, 
And  wait  upon  her." 

The  last  stanza  is  this :  — 

44  Yet,  though  thus  respected, 
By  and  by 
Ye  do  lie. 
Poor  girls,  neglected." 

44  Also,  4  What  shall  be  the  end  of  these 
things  P'  beginning, — 

44  4  When  another  life  is  added 
To  the  heaving,  turbid  mam  '  ? 

44  And  did  Mrs.  Southey  write  the  poem  be- 
ginning, — 

14 '  Oh,  talk  to  me  of  heaven!  I  love 
To  hear  about  my  home  above 't 

44  Who  wrote  4  Fifteen  anil  Fifty 1 P  " 

We  can  find  no  record  of  such  a  book. 

There  is  one  called  44  Seventeen  and  Seventy," 

we  think. 

— 44  Ella,"  N.  Y.,  inquires :  44  Can  any  one 
inform  me  where,  in  Miss  Joanna  Baillie's 
poems,  the  following  lines  can  be  found :  — 

44  4  Learned,  and  loving  learning  well, 
For  college  hall  or  convent  cell 
An  inmate  meet ;  yet  all  the  while 
As  meet,  with  repartee  and  smile, 
'Mid  easy  converse,  polished,  blithe,  and  boon, 
To  Join  the  circles  of  the  gay  saloon '  T  " 

We  have  had  access  only  to  the  1832  edi- 
tion of  Miss  Baillie's  works,  and  have  been 
unable  to  find  in  it  the  quoted  passage. 

— 44  Dtmmore1*  informs  us  that  the  poem 
inquired  about  by  44  C.  E.  B.,n  in  the  May 
number,  was  written  by  T.  B.  Aldrich.  44  ft," 
Brunswick,  Me.,  gives  the  title  of  the  poem, 
44  The  Face  against  the  Pane."  44  Dunmore  n 
asks  44  where  the  schole  of  the  poem  entitled 
4  The  Devil's  Walk,1  by  Coleridge,  can  be 
found."  Our  correspondent  undoubtedly  re- 
fers to  44  The  Devil's  Thoughts,"  which  is  in- 
cluded in  all  complete  editions  of  Coleridge1! 
poems. 

—  "Jf.  5.,"  New  York,  writes:  44 Please 
tell 4  S.,'  Framingham,  who,  in  January,  1875, 
inquired  about  the  authorship  of 

" '  Thto  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land, 
Dear  for  her  reputation  thro'  the  world,' 

that  they  may  be  found  in  4  King  Richard  II.,1 
Act  ii.  Scene  1.  As  to  Thomas  Arnold,  con- 
cerning whom  4  C.  W.  C.,1  Oranoille,  O.,  in- 
quires, I  can  say  that  he  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  and  public  examiner 
in  the  Parr  School  at  Oxford." 

—  "Student,"  Hanover,  N.  H„  writes:  — 
44  Doubtless  some  one  has  answered  the  corre- 
spondent inquiring  for  the  author  of  4  The 
Face  against  the  Pane.1  It  can  be  found  in 
Munroe's  4  Miscellaneous  Readings.1  The 
author  is  T.  B.  Aldrich.   Mrs.  Alexander  is 
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the  wife  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Derry.  He 
is  well  known  in  England.  She  has  edited 
the  Sunday  Book  of  Poetry  in  the  Golden 
Treasury  Series.  She  has  also  published  sev- 
eral volumes  of  religious  poems.  I  noticed  a 
criticism  on  the  improper  use  of  the  word 
moiety.  Now,  to  be  sure,  in  the  literal  signi- 
fication, the  term  means  a  half,  but  it  seems 
to  me  not  improper  to  use  it,  as  Shakspeare, 
in  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice,'  for  any  portion, 
even  very  small." 

Our  correspondent  is  mistaken  as  to  such  a 
nse  of  the  word  by  Shakspeare.  "  Moiety  " 
occurs  in  the  following  connection :  — 

"  And  where  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty 
(Which  ia  a  pound  of  thU  poor  merchant'*  flesh), 
Toon  wilt  not  only  Iom  the  forfeiture, 
Bat,  touched  with  human  gentleness  aad  love, 
ForglTe  ft  moiety  of  the  principal." 

"  Moiety  "  has  only  one  meaning ;  its  origin 
(Lat.  medius,  the  middle)  shows  that. 

"  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  ghostology  is 
an  allowable  expression,  even  if  used  by  an 
author  like  Hawthorne  P  It  occurs  in  '  Sep- 
tiiuiuaFelton.'" 

It  may  be  "allowable."  44  Demonology  "  is 
a  legitimate  word ;  why  not 44  ghostology  "  f 

44  And  again,  Brachet,  in  his  etymological 
French  dictionary,  gives  the  word  maquereau 
as  of  unknown  origin.  Would  you  not  say 
from  Latin,  44  macula"  f 

Yes,  maquereau  is  from  macula,  meaning 
a  spot  or  stain ;  it  has  a  double  meaning  in 
French. 

44Poe,  I  believe,  in  the  4  Rationale  of 
■""*~rse,'  derives  4  rhythm'  from  apt6ft6s,  num- 
.    Is  this  not  a  mere  blunder  P  " 
*  Rhythm;"  is  from  the  Greek,  pvQujos. 

—  "  M.  D.,n  New  York,  desires  us  to  inform 
E.  £.,"  of  Springfield,  "that  Mrs.  C. 

F.  Alexander  is  the  daughter  of  Major  Hum- 
phreys, of  Ireland,  and  wife  of  the  Very  Rev. 
W.  Alexander,  Dean  of  Eroly.  She  is  the 
author  of  4  Hymns  for  Little  Children,'  a 
book  which  has  had  a  very  large  circulation  in 
England,  and  of  several  other  volumes  of 
verse.  She  has  also  contributed  to  the  4  Lyra 
Anglicana'  and  various  magazines." 

—  An  anonymous  correspondent  writes: 
44  Will  you  kindly  ask  in  your  4  Notes  and 
Queries '  where  the  following  quotation  is  to 
be  found :  4  Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel '  P  " 

This  is  one  of  those  questions  which  one 
asks  in  vain :  in  Lord  Dundreary's  phrase, 
44  one  of  those  things  that  bo  fellah  can  find 
oat." 

— "  C.  H.  L.,"  Savannah,  Ga.,  writes: 
44 1  am  very  much  interested  in  your  4  Answers 
to  Correspondents,'  and  often  obtain  very  in- 
teresting and  valuable  information  from  that 
department,  as  I  certainly  do  from  the  paper 
as  a  whole.  .  I  write  to  ask  a  question  which 
la  jperhapa  mot  necessarily  in  the  line  of  your 


replies,  but  which  I  should  like  very  much  to 
have  a  reply  to,  if  your  space  will  allow.  It 
is  the  name  of  a  poet  of  New  York  city,  who 
died  very  young  some  years  ago,  but  whose 
works  were  afterwards  edited  by  William 
Winter,  and  published,  I  think,  by  J.  R  Os- 
good &  Co.  One  of  his  poems  has  the  title, 
I  think,  of  4  The  Jolly  Old  Pedagogue,'  and 
another  is  4  On  a  Glass  of  Beer.'  My  mem- 
ory is  unfortunately  at  sea  as  to  his  name,  and 
if  you  can  recollect  it  from  these  very  slight 
data,  which  is  all  I  remember,  you  will  much 
oblige." 

The  poet  referred  to  was,  no  doubt,  the  late 
George  Arnold,  a  brilliant  litterateur  of  the 
Bohemian  school.  He  was  a  leading  spirit  in 
the  brotherhood  of  young  writers  who  haunted 
44  PfafPs,"  and  gave  an  evanescent  brilliancy 
to  Clapp's  Saturday  Press,  and  other  papers 
of  its  class.  Several  members  of  the  jolly 
company  have  passed  away,  none  more  la- 
mented than  Arnold. 

—  A  correspondent  (whose  letter  is  mislaid), 
who  desires  to  find  the  words  of  44  Annie  Lau- 
rie," is  referred  to  44  The  Book  of  Scottish 
.Song,"  in  which  are  two  versions.  They  were 
written  by  a  Mr.  Douglass,  of  Finland,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Laurie.  Despite  his 
touching  devotion,  as  expressed  in  these  lines, 
he  did  not  win  his  suit,  for  she  married  an- 
other man. 


00EEESP0UDEN0E 

N.  P.  WILLIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  World: 

I  do  not  know  the  author  of  the  doggrel 
lines  quoted  by  44  G.  S."  in  the  May  number 
of  the  World,  but  the  subject  was  doubtless 
Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  —  a  popular  writer  of 
prose  and  poetry  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  but 
whose  writings  are  little  known  to  the  present 
generation  of  readers.  Willis  was  the  author 
of  a  poem  called  44  Lady  Jane,"  which  is  de- 
scribed by  himself,  in  an  advertisement  to  a 
new  edition,  as  44  a  poem  of  two  cantos,  of 
one  hundred  stanzas  each,  in  the  verse  of  Don 
Juan,  and  embodying  descriptions  of  one  or 
two  very  celebrated  ladies,  and  their  bouses, 
parties,  mode  of  life,  &c.,  in  London,  —  more 
literally  true  to  the  life  than  could  be  other- 
wise given,  even  through  the  medium  of  a 
prose  description." 

With  your  permission  I  will  quote  from  the 
poem,  to  show  its  style  of  execution,  a  single 
stanza,  forming  part  of  a  pen-portrait  of  the 
on.  Mrs.  Norton :  — 

"  She  had  a  low,  sweet  brow,  with  (ringed  lakes 
Of  an  un&thomed  darkness  couched  below ; 

And  parted  on  that  brow  in  jetty  flakes 
The  raven  hair  swept  back  with  wary  flow, 

Rounding  a  head  of  such  a  shape  as  makes 
The  old  Greek  marble  with  the  goddess  glow. 

Her  nostril's  broaching  arch  might  threaten  storm  — 

But  lore  lay  In  her  lips,  all  hushed  and  warm." 


To  explain  the  origin  of  the  lines  quoted  by 
your  correspondent,  I  will  add,  that  Willis 
was  a  favorite  object  of  satire  for  the  witlings 
of  the  press,  on  account  of  his  alleged  foppery 
in  dress  and  manners,  and  of  grave  reproof 
from  more  serious  writers  for  the  misdirection 
of  his  fine  talents  to  frivolous  subjects.  The 
first  of  these  charges  he  indignantly  denied, 
and  to  the  other  he  gave  the  excuse  that  al- 
though his  organ  was  fitted  to  play  psalms,  he 
was  compelled  to  grind  it  to  worldly  tunes  for 
a  livelihood.  Mr.  Willis  died  Jan.  20,  1867, 
on  his  sixty-firBt  birth-day. 

A.  H.  G. 

Cambridge,  May,  1876. 


MOTOR  BOOK  N0TI0E& 

—  Rev.  Edward  Abbott  has  compiled  a  very 
interesting  and  useful  little  volume,  called 
44  Revolutionary  Times,"  —  a  series  of  sketches 
of  colonial  life  a  century  ago.  One  gets  from 
it  a  clear  idea  of  how  our  ancestors  lived,  and 
can  profitably  contrast  their  ways  with  our 
ways,  and  decide  which  life  was  most  enviable. 
For  our  part,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  sim- 
plicity and  genuineness  that  distinguished 
society  and  the  domestic  state  in  those  by- 

fone  years,  when  the  act  of  living  seemed  to 
ave  been  more  immediately  concerned  with 
the  aensibilities,  —  less  a  matter  of  pure  intel- 
lect than  it  is  to-day.  Then,  the  homely  qual- 
ities of  humanity  were  in  healthy  exercise; 
to-day,  rivalry  and  ostentation  make  too  severe 
demands  on  our  energies.  Mr.  Abbott's  book 
shows  wide  research  and  careful  selection, 
though  it  is  not  wholly  free  from  errors.  He 
enumerates  the  large  towns  of  the  colonies  a 
hundred  years  ago,  naming,  after  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  Boston,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
and,  in  a  third  rank,  Falmouth,  Me.,  Cam- 
bridge and  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  others. 
Now,  in  1772,  Ipswich  was  second  only  to 
Boston  among  the  towns  of  Massachusetts. 
Professional  incomes  were  not  as  large  a 
hundred  years  ago  as  they  are  to-day.  In 
North  Carolina,  the  legal  fee  for  making  a 
deed  was  only  one  dollar;  now  the  lawyer 
demands  $10  to  $20.  There  is  a  mass  of  cu- 
rious information  in  this  little  volume,  of 
which  we  can  give  not  even  a  bint.  The  au- 
thor says  in  a  note  that  the  title  44  Brother 
Jonathan "  originated  in  Washington's  fre- 

Juent  remark,  44  Let  us  hear  what  Brother 
onathan  says,"  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Con- 
necticut, being  his  intimate  friend  and  trusted 
adviser.    [Roberts  Brothers.] 

—  We  note  a  marked  improvement  of  Prof. 
Swing's  style  in  the  second  series  of  44  Truths 
for  To-day."  He  writes  now  with  admirable 
clearness  and  force,  which  would  please,  even 
unallied  with  strong  and  wholesome  thought. 
But  the  spirit  of  these  sermons  is  very  sweet 
and  sincere.  They  treat  mainly  of  Christ, 
holding  him  up  in  a  light  which  must  illumi- 
nate the  darkest  mind,  and  revealing  him  with 
a  vividness  which  we  have  hardly  seen  equalled. 
The  first  sermon  gives  the  key  to  most  of  the 
discourses:  they  urge  the  reality  of  Christ, 
show  how  far  nearer  to  the  domain  of  fact  he 
stands  than  did  any  of  the  heathen  deities. 
Prof.  Swing  affirms  that  44  there  is  no  denial 
anywhere,  from  the  earliest  Christian  to  the 
last,  that  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  did  almost 
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such  as  recorded  in  the  Gospel."  This  state- 
ment will  not  be  universally  accepted ;  but  it 
is  measurably  true.  The  author  proceeds  to 
examine  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the 
quality  of  the  Christ-idea ;  having  briefly  re- 
viewed the  evidence,  he  rests  in  this  conclu- 
sion :  "  Here  is  the  only  incarnation  within 
the  realm  of  evidence,  and  here  the  quality  of 
the  being  is  such  that  reason  may  forgive  us, 
and  faith  commend  us,  if  we  say,  '  Truly,  this 
was  the  Son  of  God.'11  The  sermons  on 
Christian  Heroism,"  and  44  Youth ;  Its  Duties 
and  Privileges,"  are  full  of  wisdom,  and  the 
volume,  as  a  whole,  is  cheering  and  instructive. 
[Jansen,  McClurg,  &  Co. ;  Lee  &  Shepard.J 

• 

—  Prof.  Buffet,  author  of  the  successful 
44  French  Method,"  has  prepared  a  little  vol- 
ume of  44  Extracts  from  French  Literature  " 
to  accompany  that  work.  His  selections  are 
happy,  including  specimens  of  various  kinds  of 
composition,  which  represent  the  best  authors 
of  France.  Among  these  latter  are  La  Roche- 
foucauld, Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Mad.  de  Se- 
vigne,  Bossuet,  Fe'nelon,  Bernardin  de  Saint 
Pierre,  Mirabeau,  Voltaire,  and  a  hundred 
others.  The  extracts  are  delightful  reading. 
An  epigram  by  Scarron,  husband  of  Mad. 
Maintenon,  is  worth  translating,  though  we 
have  not  the  skill  or  time  to  turn  it  into 
rhymed  verse :  — 

"TIMB  DMTBOVS  ALL  THIN QB. 

"  Proud  monument*  of  human  pride. 
The  tomb*,  the  pyramids,  whoee  noble  strength 
Shows  how  by  skill  and  persevering  toll 
The  band  of  Art  e'en  Nature  vanquiabeth, 
'Neath  Time's  effacing  touch  yon  pined  away, 
Or  left  but  meagre  vestige*  behind. 
There  U  no  cement  that  Time  cannot  solve; 
If  your  strong  marbles  have  its  power  felt, 
Should  I  complain  because  my  wretched  coat, 
Now  worn  two  yean,  at  elbows  should  give  out  T  " 


[Wilson,  Hinkle,  &  Co.] 

— 44  A  New  Godiva,"  by  Stanley  Hope,  is 
a  very  sensational  novel,  and,  as  its  title  im- 
plies, its  central  incident  is  hardly  less  than 
shocking.  We  do  not  envy  the  novelist  who 
can  cooily  sacrifice  the  idea  of  womanly  purity 
to  the  exigencies  of  his  plot,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; but  how  shall  we  characterize 
such  an  act  when  employed  to  illustrate  the 
depth  and  strength  of  womanly  love  P  Sir 
Arthur  Deverell  marries  a  girl  of  apparently 
humble  origin ;  by  the  frauds  of  his  steward 
and  a  rascally  lawyer,  he  is  suddenly  reduced 
to  abject  poverty,  and  falls  ill.  His  noble 
wife  secretly  sits  as  a  model,  thus  earning  a 
scant  subsistence  for  her  husband.  The  latter 
grows  rapidly  worse ;  but  the  physician  says  a 
sojourn  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  might  save  his 
life.  This*  would  cost  twenty  pounds:  how 
can  this  sum  be  obtained  ?  Herbert,  an  artist, 
tempts  the  wife  to  sit  for  Godiva;  after  a  long 
struggle,  she  consents.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Sir  Arthur  regains  his  health,  and,  by  a  stroke 
of  unexpected  good  fortune,  is  placed  in  easy 
circumstances.  At  his  club  he  hears  the  story 
of  the  picture  of  Godiva  from  the  lips  of  the 
lawyer  who  had  helped  to  ruin  him.  Over- 
whelming bis  wife  with  reproaches,  he  flees  to 
Australia.  Some  years  later  he  returns  to' 
England,  and  a  reconciliation  is  effected.  The 
story  is  very  spirited  and  absorbing;  but  its 
cardinal  event  is  abhorrent.  [J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.] 

—  A  new  edition  of  Mr.  George  H.  Cal- 
vert's historical  drama,  44  Arnold  and  Andre1," 
has  been  issued  in  neat  guise.  A  preface  pre- 
cedes it,  an  extract  from  which  illustrates  the 
author's  prose  style:  44  While  those  [of  Shak- 
speare's  tragedies]  from  English  and  ancient 


history  are  enjoyed  for  their  clear  character- 
ization and  luminous  historic  picture-painting, 
and  for  —  what  is  common  to  all  his  work  — 
great  thoughts  buoyed  on  a  sea  of  beauty, 
more  than  for  the  prolific  interplay  of  feelings 
and  the  deep  entanglements  of  passion 
inextricable  but  by' death  —  and  the  breadth 
of  seemingly  free  movement,  which  make  the 
tragedies  wrought  by  Shakspeare  out  of  leg- 
end a  glowing  epitome  of  the  fallible  and  pa- 
thetic m  human  nature,  a  poetic  abstract  of 
the  tragic  liabilities  of  man."  Let  us  hope 
that  his  verse  may  be  terser.  The  opening 
scene  of  the  drama  exhibits  two  or  three 
wounded  soldiers  and  a  farmer  or  two  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  awaiting  the  crossing 
of  Washington.  The  soldiers  praise  their 
favorite  officers,  one  reporting  of  Arnold,  at 
Behmus's  Heights,  that,  44  like  the  wind,  he 
was  everywhere  at  once,  and  wherever  he 
came,  be  blew  into  us  bis  own  heat."  He 
must  have  been  a  sirocco,  being  so  calorific. 
Scene  II.  introduces  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in 
colloquy  with  Colonel  Robinson.  He  exults 
in  the  depression  of  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence, ana  says  that  — 

44  Discord,  twin-brother  to  defeat,  now  lifts 
Within  the  Congress  walls  her  husky  voice  " 

Discord  seems  to  have  been  of  the  epicene 
gender.  The  conversation  between  Clinton 
and  two  officers  contains  less  poetry  than  good 
sense,  and  the  general  praise  of  Washington 
seems  odd  in  the  confabulation  of  British  offi- 
cers. There  are  some  good  lines  in  it,  like 
this :  Colonel  Robinson  says  of  Arnold  —  the 
complot  then  pending :  — 

41  And  the  cord. 
Wherewith  ambitiously  he  swung  himself 
Aloft  o'er  revolution's  dark  abyss. 
Has  rotted  in  his  hand;  and  now  he'd  leap 
TV  audacious  backward  leap  of  desperation." 

Arnold's  soliloquy,  in  anticipation  of  the  crime 
he  is  about  to  perpetrate,  is  not  without  force, 
though  too  ejaculatory.  Mrs.  Arnold  is  rep- 
resented as  descanting  to  her  husband  on  the 
advantages  of  being  on  the  other  side,  —  an 
office  which  there  is  no  historical  warrant  for 
assigning  to  her.    The  author  puts  a  French 

Chrase  into  her  mouth  which  does  not  be- 
ing there:  44  What  hast  thou?"  instead  of 
44  What's  the  matter  with  you?"  Smith  is 
represented  as  a  patriot,  duped  by  Arnold 
and  Andre",  which  is  a  new  view  of  his  case. 
The  interview  between  Arnold  and  Andre"  is 
briefly  described,  as  is  the  capture  of  the 
latter.  Arnold's  flight  is  very  tamely  told. 
The  last  scene  is  perhaps  the  most  impressive 
in  the  drama,  —  Washington  signing  the  death- 
warrant  of  Andre",  and  his  generals  in  attend- 
ance, touched  by  the  tears  in  their  great 
leader's  eyes,  and  commenting  gravely  on  the 
solemn  act.  This  drama  is  in  no  respect  a 
brilliant  composition,  but  it  has  merit  enough, 
in  connection  with  the  interest  of  its  theme, 
to  make  it  reasonably  attractive.  [Lee  & 
Shepard.] 

—  The  Centennial  Edition  of  Whittier's 
complete  poetical  works  is  the  pioneer  in  a 
poetical  series  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Osgood 
&  Co.  It  is  an  octavo  volume,  in  paper  cov- 
ers, and  contains  many  illustrations.  Editions 
of  Longfellow's  and  Tennyson's  poems,  in 
like  style,  will  follow  it.  The  low  price  of 
these  books  will  commend  them ;  and  practi- 
cally, as  they  contain  the  poets'  complete 
works,  they  are  as  valuable  as  more  expensive 
editions. 

—  The  author  of  44  The  Odd  Trump  "  has 
not  brightened  his  fame  by  his  recent  novel, 


44  Flesh  and  Spirit."  It  belongs  to  a  low 
grade  of  fiction;  its  personages  are  roughs, 
swindlers,  and  murderers,  and  its  plot  is  a 
complicated  tangle  of  crimes.  Compared  with 
the  novel  just  mentioned,  —  which  is  really 
meritorious, — it  is  very  inferior.  [E.  J. 
Hale  &  Son.] 

—  In  his  preface  to  the  44  Annual  Record  of 
Scientific  Discovery,"  Prof.  Baird,  the  editor, 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  please  every  body, 
and  conduct  his  publication  in  accordance 
with  conflicting  counsels.  He  has  performed 
his  task  admirably  thus  far,  and  we  feel  sure, 
if  left  to  his  own  devices,  will  continue  to  give 
satisfaction.  The  new  volume  is  weighty  with 
fresh  scientific  information  of  general  interest, 
— the  chapters  on  Meteorology,  General  Phys- 
ics, and  General  Natural  History  being  very 
full.  The  44  Record  "  is  one  of  the  most  accu- 
rate and  useful  scientific  publications  of  the  day. 
^Harper  &  Brothers ;  Lock  wood,  Brooks,  & 

—  The  French  definition  of  Sans-Souci  (qui 
n'engendre  pas  de  chagrin)  is  hardly  realized 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  series  which  bears 
that  name,  for  the  reader  is  bored  in  places. 
The  book  is  a  compilation  from  the  44  Life  of 
Haydon,"  the  painter,  recently  published  in 
England.  Its  contents  are  mainly  anecdotes 
of  the  artist,  who  was  not,  per  »e,  a  very  inter- 
esting person.  He  was  jolly,  however,  and 
had  many  genial  friends  besides  a  host  of  so- 
licitous creditors.  One-fourth  of  the  matter 
in  the  book,  we  should  say,  is  well  worth  read- 
ing, though  judicious  persons  would  prefer 
the  complete  biography,  which  W.  F.  Gill  A 
Co.  will  shortly  publish.  R.  H.  Stoddard, 
the  champion  American  preface-writer,  has 
borrowed  enough  from  the  biography  to  fill  a 
few  pages,  and  appended  to  if  a  thrilling  ac- 
count of  his  sight  of  one  of  Haydon's  pict- 
ures in  his  early  life.  The  letters  quoted 
are  instructive,  in  so  far  as  they  show  what 
inveterate  and  shameless  gossips  were  the 
literary  men  and  women  of  Haydon's  time. 
The  volume  shows  how  easy  is  book-making 
in  these  days :  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  paste-pot, 
and  a  winning  way  with  publishers,  —  these  are 
the  only  essentials.  The  volume  is  pretty,  and 
contains  portraits  of  Haydon,  Wilkie,  Keats, 
and  Wordsworth.  [Scnbner,  Armstrong,  & 
Co.] 

—  Loring  has  reprinted  from  Blackwood  a 
quaint  little  German  tale  called  44  Left-Handed 
Elsa."  It  is  about  a  young  artist,  who  wins  a 
prize  in  a  competitive  exhibition,  and  is  nearly 
ruined  by  his  success.  In  his  obscurity,  he 
had  loved  the  humble  maiden,  Elsa;  m  his 
greatness,  he  neglects ;  when  he  falls,  be  finds 
consolation  in  her  affection. 

—  We  have  learned  to  look  with  misgiv- 
ings on  volumes  of  verse  marked  *4  privately 
printed ; "  but  one  has  come  to  us  which 
proves  that  our  policy  is  not  infallible.  It  is 
called 44  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  and  on  the  back 
of  the  cover  is  the  word  44  Moroton."  The 
poems  are  evidently  from  a  woman's  hand,  — 
or,  we  should  say  more  exactly,  from  a  wom- 
an's heart.  Sad  most  of  them  are ;  but  it  is 
a  sweet  sadness,  —  of  regret  with  the  light  of 
hope  and  trust  upon  it.  The  devotional  po- 
ems are  the  best,  —  of  wonderful  depth,  yet 
simple  as  rhymes  for  children.  44  Blossoms 
and  Thorns"  is  really  beautiful.  44  Compen- 
sation "  breathes  a  childish  trust  that  makes 
one  think  of  the  angels;  44  Grief,  Conscience, 
Faith  "  is  the  tragedy  and  triumph  of  many  a 
life.    More  cheerful  is  "An  answer  to  one 
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who  said  the  country  was  dull  and  lonely," 
—  a  simple,  natural,  and  sweet  pwm,  display- 
ing a  keen  insight  into  and  a  fond  love  of  Nat- 
ure. **  Deserted"  is  full  of  a  proud  pain, 
yet  spirited  and  strong.  And  now  we  must 
point  out  two  or  three  faults.  In  the  fourth 
line  from  the  end  of  the  first  poem  there  is  no 
rhyme,  as  in  the  other  stanzas.  We  question 
the  propriety  of  the  phrase,  "  Elysiao  Seas." 
We  have  no  accounts  of  seas  in  Elysium. 
The  first  two  lines  on  page  26  are  not  in  good 
measure.  The  first  line  in  the  second  stanza 
of  "  A  Fragment "  is  metrically  bad ;  it  reads : 

••No  mora  In  Um  living  preeent; » 

while  the  corresponding  line  in  the  other 
stanza  is :  — 

"  Big!  wrapped  in  pnrpk)  ■hadows." 

A  more  charming  volume  of  poems  we  have 
not  lately  seen.  Our  ropy  comes  to  us  with 
our  name  inscribed,  "  from  the  author."  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  so  much  pleasure.  [Porter  & 
Coates.] 

—  Mr.  John  Richard  Green,  author  of  "  A 
Short  History  of  the  English  People.^  has 
gathered  a  score  of  bis  magazine  papers  into  a 
volume  called  "  Stray  Studies  from  England 
and  Italy."  They  treat  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  with,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
clear  insight  and  fulness  of  information.  The 
first  paper  is  a  sketch  of  Edward  Denison,  who 
did  noble  work  in  1867  among  the  poor  of 
East  London.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  indi- 
viduality, which  was  not  incompatible  with  a 
warm  humanity ;  and  if  his  opinions  as  to 
pauperism  were  radical,  his  labors  for  its  amel- 
ioration were  singularly  beneficent.  While 
the  volume  is,  in  general  effect,  instructive 
and  practical,  several  essays,  brimful  of  sen- 
timent and  imagination,  contribute  a  most 
agreeable  element  of  variety. .  "  Buttercups  " 
is  a  charming  product  of  the  author's  lighter 
mood.  Of  the  descriptive  papers,  *'  Venice 
and  Rome  "  and  "  The  Early  History  of  Ox- 
ford" are  among  the  best;  and  in  "iEneas, 
a  Virgilian  Study,"  the  lover  of  the  classics 
will  find  delightful  entertainment.  Critics  of 
"  A  Short  History  "  laid  great  stress  on  the 
beauty  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Green's  style.  It 
is  generally  admirable ;  but  such  a  sentence  as 
this  is  not  creditable  to  a  writer  of  his  pre- 
tensions: **  Edward  Denison  .  .  .  was  forced, 
after  quitting  the  university,  to  spend  some 
time  in  foreign  travel  by  the  delicacy  of  his 
health."  The  last  six  words  —  we  cannot  call 
them  a  clause  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
punctuation  —  should  follow  M  forced."  [Har- 
per &  Brothers ;  Lockwood  &  Brooks.] 

—  We  sometimes  think  that  the  restoration 
of  the  old  system  of  licensing  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  literature.  Surely  it  would  if  it 
should  prevent  such  writers  as  Anthony  Trol- 
lope  from  afflicting  the  world  with  novels  of 
interminable  length  and  only  feeble  interest. 
This  thought  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  the 
perusal  — or,  rather,  the  partial  perusal  —  of 
this  writer's  latest  novel,  "  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter."  The  book  comes  to  us  from  Harper  & 

Brothers  in  a  pamphlet  of  double-col- 

umned  pages,  and  from  Porter  &  Coates  in  a 
ISmo  of  690  closely-printed  pages ;  to  read  it 
is  s  long  day's  work,  which  is  neither  profit- 
able nor  pleasant.  Indeed,  we  think  this  novel 
is  the  moat  tedious  that  the  author  has  ever 
perpetrated.  It  revives  the  feeble  Duke  of 
Qsniusun  and  the  vain  and  wilful  Lady  Glen- 
•m,  villi  divers  other  personages  who  figured 


in  earlier  novels,  and  introduces  some  stran- 
gers whose  acquaintance  is  not  desirable.  The 
book  is  mainly  filled  with  uninteresting  par- 
ticulars about  these  latter,  and  with  political 
twaddle*  long  drawn  out  What  might,  by  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  called  a  love- 
story,  percolates  in  a  thin  stream  these  masses 
of  common-place.  A  man  of  foreign  origin, 
—  a  "greasy  Jew,"  as  bis  prospective  father- 
in-law  describes  him,  —  of  whose  antecedents, 
occupation,  and  resources  nothing  is  known, 
but  who  by  some  means  has  attained  a  preca- 
rious footing  in  respectable  society,  falls  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  a  rich  barrister,  in- 
spires her  with  an  enduring  passion  for  him- 
self, and,  though  distrusted  by  her  father, 
finally  makes  her  his  wife.  He  is,  in  fact,  a 
scoundrel  and  a  swindler,  suspected  by  all 
who  know  him.  The  story  from  the  date  of 
the  marriage  is  little  more  than  a  record  of 
bis  villanies  and  his  tragical  death  by  the 
agency  of  a  locomotive.  He  is  a  thoroughly 
bad  and  hateful  character,  and  the  only  fasci- 
nation in  the  story  is  the  vague  horror  one 
feels  in  observing  the  closure  of  his  toils  about 
Emily  Wharton.  There  is  not  a  pleasant 
character  in  the  book,  and  the  hours  demanded 
for  its  perusal  are  not  well  invested. 

—  "Silver  Pitchers  and  other  Stories"  is 
the  title  of  Miss  Alcott's  new  book,  which  is  a 
combination  of  love-stories,  tales  for  children, 
with  "  Transcendental  Wild  Oats,"  which  is 
not  to  be  classified,  thrown  in.  "  Silver 
Pitchers"  is  an  account  of  a  temperance  re- 
form movement  conceived  and  carried  out  by 
three  young  girls.  The  agency  is  the  senti- 
ment known  as  love,  and  the  formula  is :  "  Dear 
Ned,  if  you  drink  any  more,  I  won't  let  you 
go  home  with  me."  The  movement  was  suc- 
cessful. "  Anna's  Whim "  treats  of  life  at  a 
watering-place,  —  that  is,  the  life  of  a  young 
woman  and  a  young  man.  The  former  had 
grown  weary  of  adulation  and  gayety,  and 
desired  to  lead  a  worthier  life.  The  youth, 
whom  she  had  known  in  childhood,  arrives, 
and  the  two  mutually  educate'  one  another. 
"  Transcendental  Wild  Oats "  is  evidently  a 
paraphrase  of  "  The  History  of  the  Brook 
Farm  Enterprise,"  and  doleful  enough  it  is. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  other  stories  in  the 
author's  peculiar  style.  In  "  Anna's  Whim  " 
there  is  much  philosophy.  "  Women,"  says 
the  wise  Anna,  "  have  no  hope  but  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  that  is  soon  told;  no  ideas  but  dress 
and  show,  and  I'm  tired  to  death  of  both ;  no 
ambition  but  to  outshine  their  neighbors,  and 
I  despise  that."  So  Anna  abandoned  her 
frivolities,  and  "sat  erect  upon  a  hard  rock 
and  read  Buckle,  Mill,  and  Social  Science  Re- 

t torts  with  a  diligence  that  appalled  the  dawd- 
ers  who  usually  helped  her  kill  time."  Frank, 
the  lover,  quotes  inaccurately  "  put  my  fortune 
to  the  touch,  and  win  or  lose  it  all/  These 
stories,  though  inferior  to  the  author's  earlier 
writings,  will  be  found  pleasant  summer  read- 
ing.  [Roberts  Brothers.]  * 

—  •«  The  Wages  Question,"  by  Prof.  Fran- 
cis A.  Walker,  is  a  suggestive  as  well  as 
substantial  book.  It  deals  with  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  the  day,  and  one 
which  the  author's  education  and  official  ex- 
perience —  he  has  been  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Census  and  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Statistics  —  have  specially 
qualified  him  to  treat.  He  has  not  failed, 
moreover,  to  avail  himself  of  the  fruit  pf  ear- 
lier researches,  and  has  enriched  his  work  by 
loans  from  treatises  which  are  not  accessible 
to  the  majority  of  readers.  He  divides  his 
subject  under  two  heads,  —  Production,  and 


Population  and  Distribution.  In  the  first 
chapter,  be  points  out  very  clearly  the  differ- 
ence between  Distribution  and  Exchange,  giv- 
ing apt  and  helpful  illustrations.  The  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  is  not 
distributed,  while  it  is  exchanged,  he  believes, 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of 
wages.  Unlike  most  writers  on  economics, 
the  author,  in  treating  of  the  distribution  .  of 
wealth,  distinguishes  industrial  classes,  affirm- 
ing that  it  does  not  follow,  as  of  course,  that 
because  capital  and  labor  perform  parts  dis- 
tinguishable in  production,  that  they  will 
receive  separate  shares  in  the  distributed 
product.  He  divides  producers  legitimately, 
it  seems,  into  five  classes,  and  shows  that 
though  the  term  "  wages  "  is  applied  to  all,  it 
is  strictly  appropriate  to  only  two  of  the  five, 
—  those  who  are  paid  out  of  the  income  of 
their  employers,  and  are  not  employed  with 
any  reference  to  the  profits  of  production 
(he  includes  clergymen  in  this  class,  touching 
whom  can  the  assertion  in  the  last  clause  be 
truthfully  madeP),  and  those  who  work  for 
hire,  who  are  paid  out  of  the  product  of  their 
industry,  and  are  employed  with  reference  to 
the  profits  of  production.  The  general  ground 
occupied  in  this  chapter  is,  that  the  question 
of  wages  is  a  question  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  that,  in  distribution,  industrial 
classes,  not  functions,  should  be  considered. 
The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  purchase^ 
power  of  money,  and  abounds  in  novel  and 
important  information.  In  our  inability  to 
proceed  with  an  outline  of  the  author's  plan, 
we  will  do  the  reader  the  service  of  quoting  a 
brief  and  clear  explanation  of  the  fluctuations 
of  paper-money,  —  a  subject  of  deep  present 
interest,  and  not  generally  understood :  — 

"  A  paper-currency,  purporting  to  be  re- 
deemable in  coin,  but  in  fact  issued,  in  reli- 
ance on  the  doctrine  of  chances,  in  considerable 
excess  of  the  amount  of 'gold  and  silver  held 
for  its  redemption,  wiil  undergo  far  more  sud- 
den and  violent  changes  than  would  be  possi- 
ble with  a  gold  and  silver  currency,  or  a 
paper-currency  based,  dollar  for  dollar,  on 
the  precious  metals.  The  reason  is,  that,  as 
the  excess  of  circulation  over  the  specie  basis 
consists  of  credit,  and  not  of  value,  it  is  gov- 
erned, both  in  expansion  and  in  contraction, 
by  the  condition  of  credit,  and  not  by  the 
laws  of  value,  as  a  value  currency  would  be. 
It  costs  twice  as  much  labor  to  raise  two  thou- 
sand ounces  of  gold  from  the  mine  as  to  raise 
one  thousand  ounces.  It  costs  no  more  to 
engrave,  print,  and  sign  a  thousand  two-dollar 
than  a  thousand  one-dollar  bills.  Since,  then, 
a  paper  circulation  may  be  increased  without 
labor,  all  such  currencies  have  shown  a  strong 
tendency  to  increase  under  every  speculative 
influence  in  trade,  the  currency  allowing  prices 
to  advance,  and  the  advance  of  prices,  in  turn, 
quickening  the  speculative  impulse,  and  thus 
creating  new  demands  for  additional  cur- 
rency." 

Among  the  specific  topics  discussed  in  this 
volume  are:  Nominal  and  Real  Cost  of 
Labor;  The  Degradation  of  Labor;  The 
Wages  Class ;  The  Capitalist  Class ;  Co-oper- 
ation ;  Strikes  and  Unions,  &c.  Its  scope,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  very  extensive,  comprising 
almost  every  phase  of  the  general  question. 
It  is  written  with  clearness  and  force  and 
care,  and  in  all  respects  seems  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  works  of  its  class  extant.  •  The 
author's  suggestions  in  Concluding  Remarks 
deserve  the  attention  of  every  student  of  po- 
litical economy  and  industrial  science,  and  of 
every  legislator.  [Henry  Holt  &  Co. ;  Lock- 
wood,  Brooks,  &  Co.] 
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—  President  White,  of  Cornell  University, 
haa  made  a  timely  contribution  to  our  stock  of 
information  as  to  Religion  and  Science,  in  a 
little  pamphlet  called  " The  Warfare  of  Sci- 
ence." Beginning  with  the  subject  of  Geogra- 
phy, he  traces  the  stages  of  the  campaign  in 
that  field.   Certain  ideas  as  to  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth  came  down  from  the  ancient  to  the 
modern  world,  and  in  due  time  began  to  bear 
fruit.    They  met  only  derision  at  the  bands  of 
the  scholars  of  the  time,  Eusebius  and  Lactan- 
tius  being  the  first  to  denounce  them.  St. 
Augustine  did  not  utterly  reject  the  idea  of  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth,  but  scouted  the  belief 
that  men  existed  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
But  the  new  idea,  frowned  on  though  it  was  by 
scholars  and  the  Church,  grew  rapidly;  in  1519, 
Magalbaens  proves  the  roundness  of  the  earth 
by  circumnavigating  it;  and,  finally,  French 
astronomers  make  their  measurements  of  de- 
grees in  equatorial  and  polar  regions,  and  add 
to  old  proofs  that  of  the  lengthened  pendulum. 
Then  came  Copernicus,  and  later  Galileo,  a  full 
history  of  whose  persecutions  is  given,  with  a 
keen  and  effectual  refutation  of  the  casuistry 
and  misrepresentations  of  the  Church,  with 
reference  to  their  treatment.    The  author  has 
thoroughly  posted  himself  in  the  literature  of 
this  question,  and  conclusively  shows  that  up 
to  a  very  late  day  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  been  the  unyielding  enemy  of  Science. 
Under  the  heads  of  Astronomy,  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  Geology, 
Political  Economy,  and  Scientific  Instruction, 
the  author  shows  conclusively  that  the  Church, 
not  only  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  Church 
of  England,  and  even  New-England  Congrega- 
tionalism, have  sturdily  opposed  the  progress 
of  Science.   Prof.  Stuart,  of  Andover,  the  fa- 
mous Hebrew  scholar,  declared  that  "  geology 
was  becoming  dangerous."    Small  though  this 
volume  is,  it  is  exhaustive,  and  presents  every 
aspect  of  the  conflict,  in  a  clear  light.  The 
author's   convictions  seem  occasionally  too 
positive,  and  bis  prejudices  are  not  wholly 
suppressed;  but  his  book  is  a  treasury  of 
recondite  learning,  and  a  powerful  argument  I 
in  behalf  of  Science  in  its  controversy  with 
Religion.    How  radical  are  the  author's  opin- 
ions may  be  judged  from  this,  his  conclusion  : 
"  There  has  never  been  a  scientific  theory 
framed  from  the  use  of  Scriptural  texts,  wholly 
or  partially,  which  has  been  made  to  stand." 
[D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 


betrothed  to  one  Ludwig,  a  fine  young  peas 
ant,  and  is  about  to  become  his  wife,  when  his 
mother  and  sister,  who  had  opposed  the  match 
contrive  to  break  it  off.  Ludwig  ffoes  to 
America,  and  a  stout  maiden  is  sent  thither 
by  the  conspirators  to  ensnare  him,  which  she 
does.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vassar,  Christine's  Ameri 
can  friends,  put  her  in  charge  of  their  daugbte 
during  an  absence,  and  through  their  influence 
she  becomes  governess  in  the  family  of  Col 
Ranney,  a  rich  widower.  The  latter  falls  in 
love  with  her,  and,  despite  the  protests  of  hi 
aristocratic  relatives,  marries  her.  She  is  a 
very_  lovely  character,*  almost  too  lovely  to  be 
possible,  and  her  refinement  from  rusticity  to 
intelligence  and  elegance  is  a  process  quite  too 
rapid  and  smooth  to  be  credible.  Conrad  is 
rather  pathetic,  and  one  hears  of  his  death  in 
the  army  with  regret.    [D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 


—  "To  Buddlecombe  and  Back  "  is  a  story 
in  Mr.  Uurnard's  characteristic  manner,  —  ap- 
proaching, and  just  avoiding,  absurdity.  It 
includes  one  or  two  love-dramas,  which  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  comedy,  and  a  contre- 
temps or  two  which  are  very  amusing.  [Roberts 
Brothers.] 

—  Rev.  Stop  ford  Brooke's  "  English  Litera- 
ture," in  the  "Literature  Primer"  series, 
differs  materially  from  other  books  of  its  kind, 
containing  much  information  which  may  be 
sought  in  vain  elsewhere.  The  subject  is 
viewed  in  eight  chapters,  from  writers  before 
the  Norman  Conquest  to  "  Poetry  from  1730 
to  1832."  The  earlier  chapters  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  telling  much  about  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  its  earliest  stages.  Chapter 
HI.  contains  much  matter  that  will  be  new  to 
most  readers.  Chapter  VII.,  in  which  the 
course  of  the  novel  is  traced,  is  not  less  in- 
structive. The  author  fixes  the  origin  of  the 
novel  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  The  volume 
is  a  convenient  and  useful  hand-book.  [D. 
Appleton  &  Co.] 


— "  The  Mountains  "  is  a  collection  of 
poems,  which  may  be  called  a  companion  vol- 
ume to  "Sea  and  Shore."  It  contains  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  poems,  in  which  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  oi  mountains  are  cele- 
brated.   The  selections  have  been  made  with 

f;ood  taste,  and  seem  to  exhaust  the  poetical 
iterature  of  a  theme  which  almost  every  Eng- 
lish and  American  poet  has  been  drawn  to. 
The  volume  is  a  very  pretty  one.  [Roberts 
Brothers.] 

-  "  The  Fortunes  of  Miss  Follen,"  by  Mrs. 
Goodwin-Talcott,  as  she  chooses  to  call 
herself,  her  maiden  name,  shows  a  marked 
improvement  on  her  earlier  books,  which 
smacked  of  the  school-room  and  the  Sunday 
school.  In  this  she  takes  broader  views  of 
life,  and  writes  with  the  freedom  derived  from 
contact  with  the  world.  The  story  is  simple 
yet  fresh.  The  heroine  is  a  German  peasant 
girl,  whose  beauty  and  grace  attract  some 
American  visitors  at  Baden,  who  learn  to  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  her  fortunes.  She  is  un- 
educated, but  not  ignorant,  a  superior  musi- 
cian, having  had  instructions  from  Conrad 
Klaiat,  who  has  learned  to  love  her,  but  she  is 


—  The  first  volume  of  Morris's  "  Epochs  of 
History  "—  "  The  Age  of  Elizabeth  "  —  is  by 
Rev.  M.  Creighton.  It  is  a  very  compact 
history  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  viewed  Irom 
England  as  a  central  stand-point.  Severely 
condensed  though  it  is,  it  affords  a  satisfactory 
representation  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats, 
and  seems  to  be  candid  and  impartial.  It  is 
not  free  from  errors  of  style  and  construction, 
which  are  inexcusable  in  an  Oxford  fellow  and 
tutor.  The  author  writes :  "  According  to 
the  old  state  of  things,  Christendom  was  one ; 
but  now  it  bad  ceased  to  be  so,"  — instead  of 
such.  "  Besides  all  other  causes  ....  dif- 
ference of  religion  was  now  added."  "  The 
political  effects  which  were  produced  by  the 
religious  movement,  when  it  had  once  taken 
root."  The  narrative,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  begins  with  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  a  previous  chapter  having  reported  the 
religious  changes  in  Germany,  and  ends  with 
the  death  of  Elizabeth.-  The  author's  esti- 
mates of  most  of  the  leading  personages  of 
the  time  seem  to  be  sagacious  and  just; 
especially  is  this  true  of  Elizabeth,  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  author  gives  a  theory 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Huguenots,  dating 
it  from  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  at  which 
troops  gathered  to  join  in  an  attempt  to  drive 
the  Guises  from  power.  "  They  were  called 
Huguenots,  meaning,  apparently,  a  crowd 
hastily  gathered.  From  this  time  the  name 
passed  on  to  French  Protestants  in  general." 
^Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co. ;  Lockwood  & 
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Lippincott's. — The  Centennial  paper  in 
this  number  describes  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion by  which  visitors  and  contributions  are 
brought  to  Philadelphia,  and  gives  interesting 
statistics  as  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  sev- 
eral nations:  the  United  States  has  187,705 
feet,  and  tiny  Tunis  2015.  We  hope  the  author 
of"  Glimpses  of  Constantinople  "  will  never  fall 
into  the  clutches  (if  we  may  use  so  harsh  a 
word  in  a  feminine  connection)  of  the  Turkish 
ladies  about  whom  she  makes  some  startling 
revelations.    Having  described  the  costumes 
in  which  they  shine  on  excursions  to  the 
"Sweet  Waters  of  Europe," — along  cata- 
logue of  magnificences, — sne  refers  you  to  some 
female  friend  who  has  visited  a  harem,  and  can 
enlighten  you  as  to  the  beautifying  proprieties 
of  paint  and  powder.    Again,  she  says,  with  a 
cruelty  truly  feminine :  "I  must  confess  that  a 
Turkish  woman  walks  like  a  goose,  and  the 
size  of  her  '  fairy  feet'  would  rejoice  the  heart 
of  a  leather-dealer."   The  6eau-string  would 
be  inadequate  punishment  for  the  utterance  of 
these  libels.    These  papers  are  very  readable. 
Not  having  the  whole  of  "  Thee  and  You,"  a 
story  of  Old  Philadelphia,  before  us,  we  cannot 
pronounce  a  judgment  on  it ;  but  it  has  some 
qualities  that  are  novel  and  fascinating,  and 
two  or  three  of  its  personages  represent  an 
almost  new  type.  It  is  very  well  written,  though 
the  writer  is  often  too  profuse  in  adjectives. 
"  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  austere  quiet 
of  a  small  New-England  town,  where  life  was 
sad  and  manners  grave."  Here  are  four  words 
of  closely  kindred  meaning  in  one  short  sen- 
tence.   The  writer  speaks  of  the  furniture  of 
the  old  time  as  "  reflecting  the  solidness  and 
primness  of  the  owners,"  and  wonders  "  if 
our  furniture  represents  us,  too,  in  anywise  P  " 
I^et  the  long  roll  of  recent  bankrupts  answer. 
The  sketch  of  "  Modern  Huguenots  "  is  fresh 
and  entertaining.    The  devotion  of  Neff  and 
Charpiot  vies  with  that  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada, 
and  lacks  the  cruelty  which  was  an  element  in 
their  policy.    Maurice  Thompson's  "  Bloom- 
ing" is  a  graceful  poem;  but  where  is  the 
parallel,  or  correlative,  of  the   wild-fowl  ? 
'Felipa,"  by  Miss  Woolson,  is  unlike  her 
earlier  stories.  It  is  original,  —  to  the  verge  of 
extravagance  in  some  points ;  but  lacks  body. 
The  conception  of"  Felipa"  is  not  reasonable 
or  substantial  enough  to  sustain  the  story,  and 
Christine  is  hardly  human.    A  woman  whom 
'  the  mere  sight  of  a  sharp-nosed,  light-eyed 
woman  on  a  cold  day  made  uncomfortable  for 
hours,"  ought  to  withdraw  to  a  remoter  region 
than  Florida,  — say  Alaska.  It  is  absurd  even 
to  imagine  so  weak  a  being ;  and  to  make  her, 
being  such,  a  heroine,  and  the  object  of  a 
strong  man's  love,  is  ridiculous.    The  paper 
descriptive  of  Chickamauga  is  very  well  writ- 
ten, and  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  saw  it 
all,  and  was  a  part  of  it.  It  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  Rosecranz'8  responsibility  for  a  disas- 
trous blunder.    The  article  on  "The  Italian 
Mediaeval  Wood-Sculptors,"  and  Lady  Bar- 
ker's "  Letter  from  South  Africa,"  we  have  not 
space  to  mention.  The  number  is  a  very  good 
one. 

The  Atlantic.  —  This  number  contains 
three  or  four  papers  of  exceptional  merit,  and 
one  that  is  not  worth  the  space  it  occupies. 
The  latter  happens  to  be  first  in  order,  and 
bears  the  signature  of  Mark  Twain.  A  more 
tedious  composition  it  has  never  been  our  lot 
to  read,  and  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  author,  in  one  of  his  humorous  freaks, 
resolved  to  see  how  pointless  and  inept  an 
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article  be  could  write.  The  opening  chapters 
of  Henry  James,  Jr.'s  "  The  American,  are 
bright  and  pleasing,  though  Newman  is  by  no 
means  distinctively  American,  thus  far,  and  is  — 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it  —  rather  a 
bore.  Let  us  hope  that,  unoVr  Mrs.  Tristram's 
tutelage,  he  will  brighten.  A  more  entertaining 
paper,  and,  indeed,  a  finer  piece  oi  composi- 
tion, we  have  rarely  read  than  Felix  Adler's 
44  A  Prophet  of  ihe  People."  It  is,  in  effect, 
a  biography  of  Buddha,  introduced  by  a  brief 
history  of  the  Hindus,  and  of  the  changes,  re- 
ligious, social,  and  political,  which  they  under- 
went. It  repeats  the  story  told  in  a  review  of 
Mr.  Mills's  "  Buddha  and  Buddhism,"  in  the 
April  number  of  this  paper.  As  a  clear,  elo- 
quent, and  comprehensive  view  of  Buddhism, 
this  article  seems  to  us  unrivalled ;  the  author 
writes  as  if  fairly  possessed  by  his  subject. 
His  style  is  nearly  perfect.  The  sentence  on 
page  679,  beginning,  The  chaotic  mass  of 
phenomena,"  embodies  an  ungraceful  confusion 
of"  it"  's ;  and  this  sentence,  on  page  680,  in- 
volves two  incongruous  figures:  "  The  Brah- 
manic  system  permeated  the  inmost  fibres  of 
the  nation's  life,  and  crushed  the  springs  of  its 
hope."  "Permeated"  conveys  the  idea  of 
subtle  penetration,  as  of  a  fluid;  "crushed" 
that  of  mighty  weight.  Mr.  Howells  gives  a 
delightful  and  truthful  picture  of  a  Shaker 
village,  in  which  is  some  of  his  best  word- 
painting.  What  a  charming  landscape  smiles 
in  the  sentence  on  page  700,  —  "  As  I  recall," 
&c. !  He  says  that  "  a  foolish  mob  helps  to 
found  every  new  religion."  Did  Sweden- 
borg  make  his  debut  in  a  mob  P  The  instal- 
ment of  Mrs.  Kemble's  Gossip  is  very  enter- 
taining ;  it  tells  about  her  first  appearance  on 
any  stage,  with  much  pleasant  gossip  about 
herself  and  her  famous  contemporaries.  "  In 
the  Quantick  Stage  "  is  a  faithful  and  rather 
humorous  rendering  of  country  gossip.  Mr. 
Aldricb  furnishes  a  pretty  poem,  "  Unsung ;  " 
and  Mr.  Wbittiers  Centennial  Hymn  is 
printed,  with  the  music  by  John  K.  Paine. 
"  Ma  Blonde  auz  Yeux  Noirs  "  we  cannot 
admire. 

Habpkr's  Monthly.  — The  opening  paper 
in  this  number  is  "  Virginia  in  the  Revolution," 
by  John  Esten  Cooke,  who  is  well  qualified  to 
deal  with  his  subject.  He  gives  much  inter- 
esting information  as  to  the  social  divisions  of 
the  people,  their  modes  of  living,  &c,  and  a 
succinct  account  of  the  events  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  States  joining  the  union  of  colo- 
nies. Brief  sketches  of  distinguished  Virginians 
add  much  to  the  value  of  the  paper.  Among 
these  magnates  he  includes  General  Andrew 
Lewis,  but  fails  to  mention  that  officer's  dis- 
graceful behavior  in  the  battle  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant, when  he  remained  in  bis  camp  to  the  end 
of  the  action  between  his  own  men  and  the 
Indians.  The  Shelbys,  Sevier,  and  others  who 
shared  in  this  battle,  received  hearty  praises; 
but  odium  fell  to  Lewis.  Mr.  Rideing  describes 
some  remarkable  and  some  horrible  phases  of 
life  in  New  Mexico,  in  "  A  Trail  in  the  Far 
Southwest."  "Old  Abel's  Experience"  is  a 
poem  by  Mrs.  Corbett,  but  written  in  the  style 
of  W.  M.  Carle  ton.  "  Miss  Susan's  Love 
Affair  "  is  very  long,  and  by  no  means  exciting. 
Poor  Clavers  might  well  run  away  from  the 
importunities  of  the  love-lorn  but  unattractive 
Susan.  This  lady  is  represented  by  the  author 
as  having  "  a  good  deal  of  goldsmiths'  work  in 
her  mouth."  We  presume  there  were  no  den- 
tists in  ber  day.  Susan  was,  the  author  says, 
"  if  not  positively  lovely,  yet  not  at  all  un- 
lovely and  comfortable  in  the  sense  that  had 
never  happened  to  doubt  whether  or  not  she 
was  the  peer  of  such  other  girls,"  &c.  Now, 


which  "  sense  "  was  it  that  never  happened  to 
doubt,  —  taste,  sight,  or  smell  ?  She  bad,  we 
are  told,  a  "  confirmed  habit  of  nonentity."  The 
third  of  M r .  Lossing's  papers  on 44  The  Romance 
of  the  Hudson  "  is  not  so  entertaining  as  its 
predecessors,  but  is  very  readable.  Very  fresh 
and  pleasant  is  "  The  Pursuit  of  a  Heritage." 
Mr.  Holly  contributes  a  second  valuable  paper 
on  "Modern  Dwellings;"  T.  B.  Aldricb  con- 
tributes some  graceful  and  suggestive  quatrains. 
R.  H.  Stoddard  boils  down  /'The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Macaul&y."  Austin  Flint,  M.  D., 
writes  about "  Medical  and  Sanitary  Progress," 
in  the  First  Century  Series.  The  author  of 
"John  Halifax"  begins  one  of  her  charming 
stories.  "  The  Easy  Chair  "  devotes  a  judicious 
paragraph  or  two  to  the  vexed  case  of  Walt 
Whitman.  As  a  whole,  the  number  is  a  very 
good  one,  keeping  well  up  to  the  Harper 
average. 


LITERARY  NEWS. 

—  At  an  autograph  sale  in  London  recently, 
a  letter  of  Washington,  treating  of  the  politi- 
cal state  of  America,  brought  £95. 

—  When  you  quote,  friend  Publishers' 
Weekly,  quote  accurately.  From  our  para- 
graph about  Mr.  Whipple's  article  on  Ameri- 
can Literature,  you  eliminated  an  adjective 
which  means  something.  We  wrote,  "  Mr. 
Whipple's 4  ridiculous '  mention ; "  you  dropped 
the  adjective,  and  thus  failed  to  convey  our 
real  meaning. 

—  Charles  A.  Cole  is  writing  about  Ver- 
mont in  MacmiUatis  Magazine.  He  says  that 
"  in  New  England,  by  high  or  low,  learned  or 
simple,  the  imputation  that  theirs  is  a  question* 
able  claim  to  be  the  4  first  people  in  the  world ' 
is  resented,  frequently  with  good  humor,  but 
resented  very  earnestly."  He  then  quotes  and 
briefly  comments  on  a  passage  in  Mr.  Lowell's 
Essay  on  "  A  Certain  Condescension  in  For- 
eigners." He  complains  of  the  high  charges  at 
a  village  tavern.  As  to  the  social  customs  of 
Vermont,  he  says:  41  It  is  nothing  for  the 
whole  of  the  family  to  leave  you  alone,  whilst 
one  goes  to  lie  down,  the  second  retires  with 
her  sweetheart,  and  a  third  is  being  put  to 
bed."  At  the  irreverence  which  permits  the 
desecration  of  churches  he  is  amazed :  44  A 
travelling  agent  for  gas-burners  requested  the 

Eastor  of  a  church  at  Burlington  to  recommend 
is  burners  from  the  pulpit.  Even  bones  and 
banjo  have  figured  and  sounded  on  the  plat- 
form occupied  by  the  1  friend  of  man,'  par  ex- 
cellence, the  renowned  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
of  Brooklyn."  "  Coming  out  of  New  York 
on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  in  a  drawing- 
room  car,  —  that  is  its  fitting  name,  for  it  is  a 
drawing-room  on  a  car,  —  out  of  a  bevy  of  five 
handsome,  grown-up  girls,  three  were  filling  up 
the  pauses  in  reading  serials  or  newspapers  by 
sucking  sticks  of  candy  with  open  and  undis- 
guised satisfaction." 

—  We  have  recently  examined  an  old  and 
curious  book  on  the  subject  of  grammar, — 
"  Of  the  Orthographic  and  Congruitie  of  the 
Britan  Tongue;  a  Treates,  no  shorter  then 
necessarie,  for  the  Schooles,  Be  Alexander 
Hume."  The  original  manuscript  is  not  dated ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  it  was  written  about 
1617.  It  is  dedicated  "  to  the  maest  excellent 
in  all  princelie  wisdom,  learning  and  heroical 
arte8,  James,  of  great  Britan,  France,  and 
Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  faeth,  grace, 


mercie,  peace,  honoure  here,  and  glorie  here- 
after." Writing  of  "  Our  Abusing  Sum  Con- 
sonantes,"  the  author  says :  "  Now  I  am  cum 
to  a  knot  that  I  have  no  wedg  to  cleave,  and 
wald  be  glaed  if  I  cold  hoep  for  help.  Ther 
sould  be  for  everie  sound  that  can  occur  one 
symbol,  and  of  everie  symbol  but  one  ontie 
sound.  This  reason  and  nature  craveth ;  and 
I  cannot  but  trow  but  that  the  worthie  inven- 
toures  of  this  divyne  facultie  shot  at  this  mark. 
But,  contrarie  to  this  sure  ground,  I  waet  not 
be  quhat  corruption,  we  see,  not  onelie  in  our 
idiom,  but  in  the  latin  alsoe,  one  symbol  to 
have  sundrie  soundes,  ye,  and  that  in  one 
word,  as  lego,  legis.  First,  to  begin  with  c,  it 
appeeres  be  the  greekes,  quho  ever  had  occasion 
to  use  anie  latin  word,  quharein  now  we  sound 
c  as  s,  in  their  times  it  sounded  k;  for  Cicero, 
thei  uryt  Kikero;  for  Caesar,  Kaisar;  and 
plut.,  in  Galba,  symbolizes  principia,  vpwKivta. 

—  Happiness  pursued  Macaulay :  he  could 
not  escape  it.  He  was  a  bachelor ;  be  won 
fame  and  money,  and  found  many  willing  to 
tolerate  bis  arrogance.  But  conceit  was  the 
chief  element  of  his  felicity;  a  vainer  man 
never  burned  incense  to  himself.  In  our  re- 
view of  his  "  Life  and  Letters,"  we  have  cited 
many  evidences  of  this  quality ;  but  here  is 
one  that  ought  not  to  escipe  notice:  "How 
little,"  he  writes, 44  the  all-important  art  of  mak- 
ing meaning  pellucid  is  studied  now !  Hardly 
any  popular  writer,  except  myself,  thinks  of  it. 
Many  seem  to  aim  at  being  obscure ;  indeed, 
they  may  be  right  in  one  sense,  for  many 
readers  give  credit  for  profundity  to  whatever 
is  obscure,  and  call  all  that  is  perspicuous, 
shallow.  But  coraggio,  and  think  of  a.d., 
2850.  Where  will  your  Emersons  be  then  P 
But  Herodotus  will  still  be  read  with  delight. 
We  must  do  our  best  to  be  read  too." 

— 44  Jane  Eyre  "has  been  translated  into 
Italian,  and  bears  the  strange  title,  II  maiito 
della  Demenle,  —  "  The  Crazy  Woman's  Hus- 
band." Two  of  Miss  Mu loch's  novels  have 
also  been  translated  into  Italian. 

—  Mr.  B.  F.  De  Costa,  author  of  44  The 
Pre-Columbian  Discovery  of  America  by  the 
Northmen,"  has  written  44  The  Conquest  of 
the  Wilderness ;  or,  Chapters  in  the  Maritime 
and  Colonial  History  of  New  England,  from 
the  Cabots  to  the  Pilgrims  of  Leyden."  44  The 
Journal  of  the  Colony  of  Sagadahoc  "  will  be 
included  in  the  work,  which  will  also  comprise 
the  history  of  voyages  to  Maine  never  before 
described. 

—  Thomas  Aird,  a  contributor  to  Blackwood, 
and  author  of  "The  Devil's  Dream,"  died 
recently. 

—  Mrs.  Alex.  T.  Stewart  objects  to  the  pub- 
lication of  any  biography  of  her  late  husband, 
in  accordance  with  his  expressed  wish.  Col. 
Grant  Wilson  will,  therefore,  abandon  the  biog- 
raphy which  he  had  begun. 

—  The  Watchman,  of  this  city,  has  sound 
judgment  as  well  as  sharp  eyes.  It  says  of  a 
recent  number  of  this  paper:  — 

"  We  have  examined  the  May  number  of. 
the  Literary  World  with  great  pleasure  and 
profit.  The  editor,  in  closing  the  sixth  vol- 
ume, states  the  design  of  this  publication  in 
these  words :  4  We  have  aimed  to  give  monthly 
views  of  current  American  literature  that 
should  help  our  readers  in  the  selection  of 
books,  and  enable  many,  who  are  remote  from 
the  book-centres  and  the  great  libraries,  to 
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keep  in  a  measure  au  courant  with  the  flood  of 
new  publications.'  From  our  examination  of 
a  sample  copy,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
magazine  is  admirably  fitted  to  meet  this  want. 
Its  reviews  are  able,  clear  in  style,  and  lucid 
in  treatment.  Literary  men  and  ministers 
cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  pages  of  this  monthly 
much  invaluable  aid  in  their  various  spheres 
of  labor." 

—  W.  F.  Rae,  who  wrote  a  very  good 
traveller's  book  on  this  country,  is  engaged  on 
a  History  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he 
views  his  subject  from  a  novel  point  of  view. 

—  We  would  remind  our  bibliophilistic  read- 
ers that  the  second  auction  sale  of  the  Drake 
Library  opens  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  17  Broinfield 
St.  It  offers  an  opportunity  to  the  lovers  of 
American  historical  and  classic  literature  such 
as  is  not  likely  to  occdr  again,  possessing  liter- 
ary treasures  ti  at  can  hardly  be  duplicated  in 
the  country.  The  eagerness  of  purchasers  at 
the  first  sale  is  likely  to  be  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed,  at  the  second. 

—  The  Publishers'1  Weekly  finds  it  necessary 
to  qualify  a  complimentary  and  graceful  notice 
of  the  Literary  World  by  charging  us  with  the 
administration  of  '*  an  occasional  '  dig,1  such 
as  his  [our]  reference  to  4  the  gaudy  and  be- 
lauded magazine  called  the  St.  Nicholas.'" 
Now,  we  put  it  to  our  courteous  contemporary, 
could  there  be  successful  (agri)  culture  with- 
out "digs"?  If  we  think  that  magazine 
needs  trituration  in  order  to  promote  in  it  the 
growth  of  simplicity  and  naturalness,  instead 
of  fancifulness  and  idealism,  why  shouldn't 
we  give  it  a  44  dig  "  P 

—  Messrs.  Holt  &  Co.  will  soon  bring  out 
a  volume  of  poems  by  the  late  Robert  K. 
Weeks. 

—  The  late  John  Forster  left  by  will  the 
watch  bequeathed  to  him  by  Dickens,  to 
Thomas  Carlyle ;  and  to  Kate,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Dickens,  a  small  book  of  notes  by  her 
father,  entitled  44  Memoranda,  January,  1855.' 

—  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  in  prep- 
aration 44  Three  Centuries  of  English  Poetry  " 
(from  Chaucer  to  Herrick),  selected  by  R.  O. 


—  In  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  April,  Mrs. 
Masson  gossips  pleasantly  of  Mrs.  Thraie,  the 
friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.  She  was  of  good 
Welsh  descent,  and,  by  a  series  of  happy  acci- 
dents, became  an  heiress.  Hogarth  persuaded 
her,  during  her  youth,  to  sit  to  him  for  his 
picture  of  44  The  Lady's  Last  Stake,"  promis- 
ing that  it  should  be  hers  ;  but  on  his  death  it 
fefi  into  other  hands,  and  years  afterwards  she 
saw  her  own  young  face  in  a  public  exhibition 
in  Pall  Mall.  Her  first  suitor,  Mr.  Thraie, 
was  proudly  repulsed  by  her  uncle ;  but  Thraie 
finally  won  the  prize,  and  the  marriage  took 
place  in  1763,  the  bride  being  twenty-two  years 
old.  The  two  were  not  congenial,  and  their 
married  life  was  not  happy.  Through  Arthur 
Murphy,  a  dramatist  of  some  note,  she  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  once 
established  on  an  intimate  footing  in  the  family, 
set  about  elevating  Mrs.  Thraie  from  the  sub- 
ordinate position  she  occupied  under  her  hus- 
band's control.  In  1772,  Mr.  Thraie  became 
involved  in  a  ruinous  speculation,  and  threat- 
ened suicide.  His  wife  was  greatly  alarmed, 
but  Dr.  Johnson  was  her  comforter.  44  Fear 
not,"  he  said,  44  the  menaces  of  suicide ;  the 
man  who  has  two  such  females  [Mrs.  T.  and 


her  mother]  to  console  him  never  yet  killed 
himself,  and  will  not  now."  Mrs.  Thraie 
worked  like  a  Trojan  to  help  her  husband,  and 
in  nine  years  a  debt  of  £180,000  resting  on 
the  business  was  paid  off.  44  Who  will  be  my 
biographer  P  "  asked  the  doctor  of  Mrs.  Thraie. 
44  Goldsmith,  no  doubt,"  she  answered,  44  and 
he  will  do  it  the  best  among  us."  **  No,  Goldy 
won't  do,"  says  Johnson.  Finally,  he  an- 
nounces his  intention  to  44  disappoint  the 
rogues,  and  either  make  you  [Mrs.  Thraie] 
write  the  life  with  Taylor's  intelligence,  or, 
which  is  better,  do  it  myself  after  outliving 
you  all."  Here  is  a  very  good  thing  of  Mrs. 
Thrale's.  She  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  one  even- 
ing, after  the  return  of  the  party  from  a  tour 
in  Wales :  44 1  remember,  sir,  when  we  were 
travelling  in  Wales,  how  you  called  me  to  ac- 
count for  my  civility  to  the  people.  4  Madam,' 
you  said,  4  let  me  have  no  more  of  this  idle 
commendation  of  nothing.  Why  is  it  that, 
whatever  you  see  and  whoever  you  see,  you  are 
to  be  so  indiscriminately  lavish  of  praise  P ' 
4  Why,  I'll  tell  you,  sir,'  said  I ;  4  when  I  am 
with  you  and  Mr.  Thraie  and  Queeney,  I  am 
obliged  to  be  civil  for  four.' "  Among  the 
guests  at  Streatbam,  the  Thraie  residence,  on 
one  occasion,  was  Miss  Sophia  Streatfield,  a 
beauty  and  a  blue-stocking.  The  Bishop  of 
Chester  and  Mr.  Thraie  himself  regarded  her 
with  undisguised  admiration.  There  was  a 
large  dinner-party  at  their  house;  Johnson 
sat  on  one  side  of  Mrs.  Thraie,  Burke  on  the 
other ;  and  Miss  Sophia  Streatfield  was  among 
the  guests.  Thraie  was  on  this  occasion  super- 
fluously attentive  to  the  white-throated  siren, 
while  his  wife,  dismally  low-spirited,  looked 
on.  Presently  her  husband  asked  her  to  give 
up  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table  to  Sophy, 
who  had  a  sore  throat  and  did  not  like  her  seat 
near  the  door.  It  was  a  little  too  hard,  and 
seemed  to  the  poor  lady  the  last  drop  in  her 
cup  of  woe.  So,  bursting  into  tears,  she 
made  some  petulant  speech,  —  44  that  perhaps 
ere  long  the  lady  might  be  at  the  head  of  Mr. 
Thrale's  table  without  displacing  the  mistress 
of  the  house,"  and  so  left  the  apartment.  In 
this  first  paper  on  Mrs.  Thraie.  there  is  much 
interesting  matter  about  Fanny  Burney,  author 
of  44  Evelina,"  who,  for  six  years,  was  Mrs. 
Thrale's  dearest  friend. 

—  One  of  the  freshest  bits  of  humor  of  the 
book-trade  comes  from  the  Granite  State.  A 
book-store  in  one  of  the  large  towns  recently 
changed  hands.  The  new  proprietor  was  not 
well  versed  in  bis  new  business.  One  day,  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife  came  in  and  asked  to 
see  some  books  in  Urge  type,  such  as  would 
suit  the  feeble  eyesight  of  age.  The  merchant 
triumphantly  produced  for  the  admiration  of 
his  customers,  a  copy  of 44  Dick  and  His  Cat," 
a  juvenile  for  children  at  the  first  stage  beyond 
infancy. 

—  Messrs.  Holt  &  Co.  announce  an  enter- 
prise novel  in  two  senses  —  the  publication  of 
a  series  of  standard  English  novels  under  the 
title  of  44  Condensed  Classics."  They  will  be 
edited  on  the  principle  of  concession  to  the 
novel-readers  —  no  doubt  the  majority  —  who 
skip  the  dry  places,  and  desire  only  the  story. 
The  series  will  be  edited  by  Rossiter  Johnson, 
author  of  44  Little  Classics."  The  three  pio- 
neers will  be  44Ivanhoe,"  44  Our  Mutual 
Friend,"  and  44  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii." 
Each  novel  will  be  included  in  a  small  18mo. 
volume,  its  price  being  $1.00. 

—  This  anecdote  of  Pitt  may  be  new  to 
some  readers:  While  in  the  House,  speaking 
of  the  war  which  next  preceded  the  war 


against  the  colonies,  he  called  it  44  the  last 
war."  Other  members  interrupted,  —  44  The 
last  but  one."  44 1  mean,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pitt, 
turning  to  the  Speaker,  and  raising  his  voice, 
44 1  mean,  sir,  the  last  war  that  Britons  would 
care  to  remember." 
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A  STUDY  OF  HAWTHOENE* 

/"\N  page  18  of  this  volume  we  read,  in 
the  language  of  the  author,  "  that  Haw- 
thorne  especially  disapproved  the  writing  of 
a  Life  of  himself,"  and  proceed,  if  we  have 
sufficient  fortitude,  to  the  perusal  of  such  a 
Life.  The  case  is  one  of  Tweedle  dum  and 
Tweedle-dee :  what's  in  a  name?  The  book 
is  not  a  Life,  the  author  tells  us,  but  a  Study. 
Those  who  read  it  will  wish  it  were  less  of  a 
Study  and  more  of  a  Life.  We  trust  that  Mr. 
Lathrop  was  able  to  placate  his  own  con- 
science for  his  palpable  disregard  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  wish ;  but  he  has  surely  failed  to 
show  to  the  reading  public  wherein  the  pres- 
ent work  differs  from  a  Life.  We  miss  in  it 
no  elements  of  a  biography,  though  the  au- 
thor's personality  and  opinions  claim  more 
space  than  is  their  due. 

He  announces  that  he  has  been  assisted  in 
his  work  by  an  inspiration,  as  if  to  assure  his 
readers  that  what  he  writes  is  authentic.  He 
finds  in  the  fact  that  he  never  saw  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne a  favoring  circumstance :  "a  person- 
ality so  elusive  as  his,"  he  adds,  14  may  possibly 
yield  its  traits  more  readily  to  one  who  can 
never  obtrude  actual  intercourse  between 
himself  and  the  mind  he  is  meditating  upon." 
This  proposition  is  certainly  antagonistic  to 
the  common  idea  that  intercourse  is  a  medium, 
—  a  rapport,  —  and  is  reducible  to  the  simpler 
statement  that  personal  intercourse  with  a  man 
restricts  one's  knowledge  of  him.  Mr.  La- 
throp's  style  is  at  once  diffuse  and  labored ; 
yet  one  finds  in  it  such  blunders  in  construc- 
tion as  this  (p.  124) :  "  In  the  history  and 
character  of  the  people  of  each  country  are 
seen  the  influence  of  Calvin  and  of  a  common- 
school  system."  His  figures  are  often  mixed : 
"  Neither  have  I,"  he  says,  "  any  rash  hope 
of  adding  a  single  ray  to  the  light  of  Haw- 
thorne's high  standing."  His  diffuseness  is 
illustrated  in  this  passage :  — 

"  The  records  of  Massachusetts  Bay  are 
full  of  suggestive  incongruities  between  the 
ideal,  single-souled  life  which  its  founders 
hoped  to  lead,  and  the  jealousies,  the  oppos- 
ing opinions,  or  the  intervolved  passions  of 
individuals  and  of  parties,  which  sometimes 
unwittingly  cloaked  themselves  in  religious 
tenets." 

Why  ••  unwittingly  "P 

Sometimes  the  author  contradicts  himself: 
On  page  11,  he  speaks  of  Hawthorne  as  inher- 
iting from  the  race  of  Non-conformist  colo- 
nizers "  a  quick  and  delicately-thrilled  [!] 
•  sensibility  for  all  that  is 'rich  and  beautiful 
andjgenerous."  On  page  29.  he  describes 
those  very  colonists  as,  "  cut  off  by  their  intel- 
lectual asceticism  from  any  exertion  of  the 

•  A  Study  of  Hawthorne.  By  George  P.  Lathrop.  18mo. 
•1.60.  Boa  ton :  J.  R.  Ocgood  k  Co. 


imagination  in  literature,  and  denying  them- 
selves all  that  side  of  life  which  at  once  de- 
velops and  rhythmically  [!]  restrains  the  sense 
of  earthly  beauty,  they  compensated  them- 
selves by  running  parallels  between  their  own 
mission  and  that  <5f  the  apostles." 

Another  fault  which  seriously  impairs  the 
attractiveness  of  this  Study  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  impertinent  matter,  —  such  as  the  long 
discourse  on  the  Salem  of  colonial  times ;  the 
witchcraft  delusion,  &c.  So  far  as  the  life  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is  concerned,  the  author 
might  as  well  have  foraged  in  the  family 
records  of  Major  William  Hawthorne's  an- 
cestors. His  comparative  view  of  Milton, 
Bunyan,  and  Hawthorne  has  no  legitimate 
place  in  what  is,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  a 
biography  of  the  latter.  *  His  favoritism  in 
the  matter  of  words  is  conspicuous ;  we  find 
"  atmosphere  "  occurring  seven  times  in  the 
first  eighty  pages. 

The  narrative  proper  of  Hawthorne's  ca- 
reer, though  often  interrupted  by  the  author's 
essays  at  analysis,  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  introductory  pages.  It  embodies, 
we  think,  all  the  particulars  heretofore 
published,  together  with  some  new  and  im- 
portant ones.  The  attempted  identification 
of  the  Hawthorne  family  with  the  Pyncheons  of 
"The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  "  is  ingen- 
ious and  probable.  Nathaniel's  great-grand- 
father, Colonel  John,  presided  at  witchcraft 
trials,  and  was  noted  for  his  severity. 

"  One  woman  was  brought  befpre  him,  whose 
husband  has  left  a  pathetic  record  of  her  suf- 
fering :  '  She  was  forced  to  stand  with  her 
arms  stretched  out.  I  requested  that  I  might 
bold  one  of  h£r  hands ;  but  it  was  declined  me. 
Then  she  desired  me  to  wipe  the  tears  from 
her  eyes  and  the  sweat  from  her  face,  which  I 
did ;  then  she  desired  that  she  might  lean  her- 
self on  me,  saying  she  should  faint:  Justice 
Hathorne  replied  she  had  strength  enough  to 
torment  these  persons,  and  she  should  have 
strength  enough  to  stand.  I  repeating  some- 
thing against  their  cruel  proceedings,  they 
commanded  me  to  be  silent,  or  else  I  should 
be  turned  out  of  the  room.'  It  is  not  strange 
that  this  husband  should  have  exclaimed  that 
God  would  take  revenge  upon  his  wife's  per- 
secutors; and  perhaps  he  was  the  very  man 
whose  curse  was  said  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
Justice's  posterity." 

The  pages  which  treat  of  Hawthorne's  res- 
idence in  Raymond,  Maine,  and  his  earliest 
literary  efforts,  are  very  interesting,  abound- 
ing in  characteristic  incidents.  He  was  a 
strong,  handsome  boy,  and  at  a  tender  age 
gave  evidences  of  precocious  mental  develop- 
ment, and  of  the  peculiar  introspective  ten- 
dency which  is  so  conspicuous  in  bis  writings. 
His  sensitiveness  had  early  manifestation. 
When  very  young,  he  said  of  a  woman  who 
was  trying  to  be  kind  to  him:  "Take  her 
away !  she  is  ugly  and  fat,  and  has  a  loud 
voice  !  "  In  this  captiousness,  we  see  the  germ 
of  the  mild  selfishness  which  characterized  his 
attitude  toward  his  fellow-men  in  later  life. 
The  sketch  of  his  college  life  fails  to  give  a 


clear  representation  of  his  tastes  and  habits. 
He  excelled  as  a  Latin  scholar,  but  was  not  a 
close  student,  and  seems  to  have  been  associ- 
ated with  young  men  of  festive  disposition. 
The  report  of  his  card-playing  adventure  con- 
victs him  of  disingenuousness.  While  fitting 
for  college,  he  speculated  as  to  his  choice  of  a 
profession,  writing  to  his  mother,  "  A  minister 
I  will  not  be."  While  at  Raymond,  he  writes 
to  his  sister:  "  I  have  almost  given  up  writing 
poetry.  ...  I  do  find  this  place  most  dismal, 
and  have  taken  to  chewing  tobacco  with  all 
my  might,  which,  I  think,  raises  my  spirits." 
There  is  no  nature  so  pure  and  refined  as  to 
have  no  spot  or  flaw  in  it ;  but  it  is  hard  and 
abhorrent  to  imagine  this  handsome  youth  of 
sixteen,  already  under  the  influence  of  books, 
and  bent  on  literary  labors,  studying  the  little 
rustic  world  about  him,  and  projecting  his 
vigorous  mind  into  the  uncertain  future,  with 
a  huge  quid  of  "  nigger-head  "  distending  his 
cheeks. 

Having  graduated  in  1825, — having  no 
part  at  Commencement,  by  reason  of  his  neg- 
lect of  declamation,  —  Hawthorne  found  "  the 
world  before  him,  where  to  choose."  His 
bias  toward  literature  was  irresistible;  and, 
in  1828,  "  Fansbawe."  his  first  novel,  was 
issued.  Ashamed  of  bis  first  bantling,  he  took 
measures  to  destroy  it ;  and  was  so  successful 
in  his  efforts,  that  hardly  a  copy  remains. 
With  his  next  venture,  "  Seven  Tales  of  my 
Native  Land,"  be  had  an  experience  not  un- 
like that  of  many  young  authors  of  the  pres- 
ent day :  of  seventeen  booksellers  to  whom 
he  offered  the  manuscript,  only  one  would  read 
it,  and  he  so  long  delayed  action  upon  it,  that 
Hawthorne  withdrew  it  from  his  hands.  His 
mode  of  life  at  this  time  was  characteristic ; 
he  sat  in  bis  little  room  in  the  house  on  Her- 
bert Street,  shut  off  almost  wholly  from  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  his  meals  being 
brought  to  his  locked  door.  Mr.  Fields's 
picture  of  him  reading  his  stories  aloud  to  his 
mother  and  sisters,  Mr.  Lathrop  pronounces 
purely  imaginary.  The  account  of  bis  intro- 
duction into  the  high  society  of  Salem,  under 
the  auspices  of  Miss  Peabody,  whose  sister 
afterwards  became  his  wife,  is  one  of  the  finest 
episodes  in  the  book.  The  future  was  still 
dark  to  him,  and  his  employment  by  Goodrich 
as  editor  of  the  American  Magazine  was  a  de- 
lusive and  unsatisfactory  gleam  of  hope.  But 
his  reputation  was  growing,  and  the  London 
Athenaium  had  praised  his  stories  in  the  "  To- 
ken." The  firm  establishment  of  his  fame 
may  properly  date  from  the  publication  of 
"Twice-Told  Tales,"  in  1837,— of  which 
Longfellow  wrote  in  laudatory  terms  in  the 
North  American  Review.  Then  followed  his 
brief  term  of  service  in  the  Custom  House, 
bis  residence  at  Brook  Farm,  —  which  was 
not  congenial  to  him,  — and  the  publication  of 
"The  Blithedale  Romance."  "The  Scarlet 
Letter,"  appearing  in  1860,  caused  an  unpre- 
cedented sensation,  and  drew  upon  the  author 
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a  severe  attack  by  the  Church  Review.  Mr. 
Lathrop'8  analyses  of  Hawthorne's  works  lack 
perspicuity,  and  are  too  general  to  be  acute. 

We  must  bring  this  long  notice  to  an  end. 
The  author  sketches  Hawthorne's  career  to 
that  sad  day,  —  May  19,  1864,  when  the  great 
master  of  romance  passed  away  quietly,  in 
Plymouth,  N.  H.  The  writer  of  this  article 
received  from  the  lips  of  the  late  President 
Pierce,  who  was  Hawthorne's  travelling-com- 
panion, a  full  account  of  the  close  of  a  "beau- 
tiful life.  We  are  surprised  that  the  author 
dismisses  so  curtly  so  critical  an  event. 

This  Study  must  be  regarded  as  in  most  re- 
spects a  satisfactory  view  of  Hawthorne's  life, 
and  personal  and  literary  character.  It  is,  of 
course,  highly  eulogistic,  and  the  author  is 
more  conspicuous  in  it  than  be  ought  to  be ; 
but  it  exhibits  its  subject  in  a  clear  light, 
and  gives  the  American  public,  for  the  first 
time,  an  opportunity  of  estimating,  on  reason- 
ably full  data,  the  character  and  calibre  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 


AMERICA  DISCOVERED  BY  THE  WELSE* 

T17E  fear  the  apthor  has  jeoparded  his 
*  ■  success  by  the  enormity  of  his  claims, 
in  behalf  of  the  Cymry.  The  general  conclu- 
sion from  his  review  of  their  history  would  be, 
<hat  most  of  the  great  and  good  things  in  the 
world  are  the  fruits  of  their  genius,  —  a  con- 
clusion which  modern  peoples  will  be  reluctant 
to  accept.  The  early  settlers  of  Wales,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  were  known  to  Homer 
as  the  Cimmerii,  and  emigrated  from  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  carrying  with  them  their 
language,  which  "antedates  and  survives" 
the  Greek  and  Latin.  This  theory  of  their 
origin  seriously  conflicts  with  the  prevailing 
one  which  makes  tbem  a  branch  of  the  Celtic 
family.  The  author's  pride  of  race  colors  all 
his  statements;  he  is  nothing,  if  not  Welsh. 
More  than  half  the  names  borne  by  the  people 
of  England,  he  says,  are  of  Cymric  origin 
and  derivation;  and  even  London  is  the 
Welsh  Llundain.  The  far  countries  of  Eu- 
rope have  not  escaped  the  Welsh  influence, 
which  gave  them,  so  the  author  says,  the 
names  of  "Caucasus,"  "Crimea,"  "Cas- 
pian," &c.  He  claims  that  the  ancient  British 
language,  physique,  color,  &c.,  still  prepon- 
derate in  England,  "  notwithstanding  the 
boast  of  the  Saxon,  who  was  a  barbarous  sav- 
age when  he  arrived The  only  proof  of 
these  and  many  other  boastful  statements  is 
"  the  sure  testimony  of  the  language." 

Having  accepted  the  Scriptural  account  of 
Noah's  division  of  the  earth,  he  quotes,  ap- 
provingly, the  opinion  of  Ogilby,  in  1671, 
that,  soon  after  the  flood,  there  was  an  exodus 
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from  Armenia  to  Tartary,  and  thence  by 
Behring's  Straits  to  America.  To  the  tradi- 
tion as  to  Plato's  Atlantis  he  seems  to  give 
credence,  believing  that  land  to  have  con- 
nected the  continents  of  Africa  and  America. 
Relaxing  from  bis  national  selfishness,  he  ad- 
mits that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
the  settlements  of  the  Northmen  on  this  con- 
tinent. On  this  point,  Mr.  Bancroft  says 
decidedly :  "  No  clear  historic  evidence  es- 
tablishes the  natural  probability  that  they  [the 
Northmen]  accomplished  the  passage  [to  the 
New  England  coast] ;  and  no  vestige  of  their 
presence  on  our  continent  has  been  found." 

The  author  proceeds  to  tell  the  well-known 
story  of  Madoc,  the  Welsh  prince,  who,  be- 
coming disgusted  with  his  own  country,  sails 
forth  on  unknown  seas,  and  lands  on  the  coasts 
which,  more  than  three  centuries  later,  Co- 
lumbus approached.  In  support  of  this  tradi- 
tion, he  produces  indirect  and  feeble  evidence 
from  very  old  writers,  whose  credibility  is  not 
assured.  His  heaviest  gun  employed  in  de- 
fence of  his  theory  is  the  narrative  of  Rev. 
Morgan  Jones,  a  Welshman,  who,  being  in 
Virginia,  in  1660,  encountered"  some  Tusca- 
roras  who  spoke  Welsh.  This  is  followed  by 
many  bits  of  second  or  third  hand  informa- 
tion, —  which  reminds  one  of  "  the  intelligent 
contraband"  of  the  late  war.  He  robs  the 
Northmen  of  the  glory  of  the  Newport  round 
tower,  and  attributes  its  construction  to  the 
Welsh.  Of  the  inscription  on  the  Dighton 
Rock,  and  "  the  skeleton  in  armor,"  he,  unac- 
countably, says  not  a  word. 

To  the  Welsh,  also,  he-  ascribes  the  mounds 
of  the  West,  and  makes  great  account  of 
parchment-covered  parcels,  believed  to  con- 
tain writings,  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
Indians.  Of  a  certain  tribe  called  the  "  White- 
Bearded  Indians,"  who  lived  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, he  has  much  to  say,  regarding  them 
as  lineal  descendants  of  Prince  Madoc.  His 
proofs  seem  to  have  been  exposed  to  strange 
and  damaging  vicissitudes.  One  Captain 
Stuart,  in  1782,  was  captured  by  the  Indians, 
and,  while  with  tbem,  visited  a  tribe  far  up 
the  Mississippi,  of  white  skins  and  reddish 
hair.  The  chiefs  told  him. that  their  forefath- 
ers came  from  a  foreign  country,  and  landed 
in  Florida.  They  also  produced  one  of  those 
rolls  of  parchment  already  mentioned;  but, 
as  no  one  present  could  decipher  the  inscrip- 
tion thereon,  its  testimony  was  lost.  Gov. 
Sevier,  of  Tennessee,  records  another  of 
these  unfortunate  accidents.  He  was  told 
that  an  old  Cherokee  woman  "  had  some  parts 
of  an  old  book  given  her  by  an  Indian  living 
high  up  the  Missouri,  and  she  thought  he  was 
one  of  the  Welsh  tribe."  But,  alas !  before 
the  Governor  could  see  the  book,  the  old 
woman's  bouse  was  burned,  and,  with  it,  the 
precious  volume.  Why  the  author  has  chosen 
to  introduce  these  anecdotes,  when  wholly 
deprived  of  vitality,  we  cannot  see;  but  bis 
action  in  this  matter  is  of  a  piece  with  his 


whole  frame  of  argument,  which  is  indescriba- 
bly feeble.  Manoo  Capac  and  Madame  Ocello, 
he  thinks,  were  Madoc  and  his  wife;  and 
ventures  the  suggestion  that  those  unpleasant 
persons,  the  Modocs,  are  descendants  of  the 
great  Welsh  discoverer,  —  his  only  ground  for 
the  assumption  being  the  similarity  of  the  two 
names  —  Madoc  and  Modoc.  The  sixteenth 
chapter  is  the  best  in  the  book,  because  it 
treats  of  historical  facts,  showing  what  part 
the  Welsh  had  in  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. Two  Welshmen  were  conspicuous 
actors  therein,  —  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  who  was  a 
scoundrel,  and  Robert  Morris,  who  was  an 
active  and  sincere  patriot.  Eighteen  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration,  the  author  says, 
were  of  Welsh  birth  or  descent. 

Mr.  Bowen  has  added  nothing,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  to  the  stock  of  credible  information 
about  the  discovery  of  America.  He  has  re- 
vived a  theory  always  feeble,  and  now  gen- 
erally forgotten,  and  failed  signally  to  sup- 
port it  by  bis  evidence,  —  much  of  which  is 
hearsay,  and  all  of  it  fragmentary.  The  only 
part  of  his  purpose  in  which  he  has  succeeded 
is  in  the  glorification  of  his  countrymen. 


WORDS:  THEIR  USE  AND  ABUSE.* 

SOME  readers  may  recognize  in  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Mathews,  LL.D.,  the  author  of  "  Get- 
ting On  in  the  World."  His  latest  work  —  the 
one  under  notice  —  seems  to  be  constructed  on 
the  same  general  plan  of  stringing  together 
borrowed  beads.  In  some  respects  it  resembles 
Jacox's  compilations,  though  less  good  judg- 
ment and  taste  are  visible  in  it.  The  author 
divides  .his  matter  into  fourteen  chapters ;  but, 
as  he  is  repetitious,  the  book  is  not  so  long  as 
it  would  seem.  The  first  chapter  is  entitled, 
"  The  Significance  of  Words,"  but,  in  fact,  it 
treats  of  literature  generally,  oratory,  &c. 
His  statements  are  very  positive*  and  his 
manner  magisterial.  We  wish  we  could  add 
that  his  grammar  is  good  and  his  style  brill- 
iant. As  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  and  an 
appetizer,  we  quote:  "For  twenty-five  or 
thirty  centuries  [why  couldn't  he  be  more  spe- 
cific in  so  important  a  matter  P]  they  [the 
*  winged  words '  of  Old  Homer]  have  main- 
tained their  flight  across  gulfs  of  time  in  which 
empires  have  suffered  shipwreck,  and  the  lan- 
guages of  common  life  have  sunk  into  ob- 
livion ;  and  they  are  still  full  of  the  life-blood 
of  immortal  youth."  We  are  inclined  to 
doubt  this  last  statement:  the  innumerable 
draughts  on  their  vitality  by  translators  must 
surely  have  reduced  the  supply. 

The  author's  grammatical  peculiarities  con- 
stitute a  conspicuous  feature  of  his  literary 
equipment.   We  note  a  few  of  its  beauties : 
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"  If  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  are 
necessary  to  him,"  &c.  "  True  as  this  is  of 
the  best  prose,  it  is  doubly  true  of  the  best 
poetry;  it  ia  a  linked  strain  throughout." 
Have  the  two  "its"  the  same  antecedent P 
"  The  force  and  significance  which  Milton  can 
infuse  into  the  simplest  word  is  strikingly 
shown,"  &c.  The  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
uses  a  plural  verb  with  a  single  subject  in  one 
case,  and  a  single  verb  with  a  plural  subject 
in  another.  No  wonder  that  Chicago  is  rival- 
ling Boston  as  a  seat  of  letters.  On  page  14, 
the  Professor  says  that  the  words  of  a  man  of 
genius  "  are  not  the  dress,  but  the  incarna- 
tion, of  bis  thought;"  but  on  page  29  be 
changes  his  opinion,  and  declares  that  a  writer 
of  culture  M  chooses  only  those  [words]  which 
are  the  exact  vesture  of  his  thought."  Ergo, 
words  are  not  a  dress,  but  a  vesture.  He  af- 
firms that  "  no  process  of  natural  selection  has 
yet  distined  significant  words  out  of  the  cries 
of  beasts  or  the  notes  of  birds."  We  cannot 
confute  this  proposition,  for  we  do  not  know 
what  distine  means,  and  Noah  Webster  was 
not  better  informed.  We  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  accept  one  of  the  Professor's  proposi- 
tions, though  we  must  reject  his  arguments. 
He  protests  against  the  popular  avoidance 
of  "begin,"  and  the  substitution  for  it  of 
"  essay,"  &c. 

We  find  no  evidences  of  originality  in  the 
Professor's  disquisitions ;  but  oddities  of  con- 
ceit arid  expression  abound  in  them.  One  of 
the  chief  functions  of  language,  he  says,  is 
'*  to  abbreviate  the  processes  of.  thought." 
How  language  serves  this  purpose  he  does  not 
explain;  and  we  are  left  to  wonder  how  he 
'disposes  of  the  fact  that  we  really  think  with- 
out the  aid  of  language.  Do  not  the  dumb 
think  P  Thought  exists  complete  in  the  mind, 
and  language  helps  only  in  representing  it: 
with  the  abbreviation  of  the  processes  of 
thought  the  latter  can  have  nothing  to  do. 

We  are  really  surprised  at  the  number  of 
honors  and  functions  that  the  enthusiastic  Pro- 
fessor heaps  upon  language.  "  The  deep  deg- 
radation of  the  savage,"  he  says,  "  is  due  as 
much  to  the  brutal  poverty  of  his  language  as 
to  other  causes."  Now,  with  due  respect  to 
the  learned  Professor,  we  submit  that  in  this 
statement  he  has  misplaced  cause  and  effect. 
It  needs  but  a  glance  to  see  that  language 
is  an  incident  to  general  culture,  and  is  de- 
veloped with  the  intellectual  growth  of  a 
people. 

"  Between  the  most  synonymous  words," 
says  this  devoted  lover  of  language,  "  a  care- 
ful writer  will  have  a  choice."  We  never  saw 
the  comparative  degree  of  "  synonymous,"  or 
the  superlative  degree,  until  this  instance  ;  and 
the  question  puzzles  us,  —  has  this  word  more 
than  one  degree  ?  It  means,  "  conveying 
the  same  idea,"  —  almost,  though  not  quite, 
"  identical ;  "  and  if  the  Professor  will  justify 
lua  ose  of  the  word  in  the  superlative  degree, 


we  shall  publicly  acknowledge  our  obligations 
to  him. 

The  Professor's  literary  judgments  are  pos- 
itive: "Style  is,  and  ever  has  been,"  he 
says,  "  the  most  vital  element  of  literary 
immortalities,"  —  whatever  that  may  mean. 
**  For  his  gorgeous  style,  even  more  than  for 
his  colossal  erudition,  is  Gibbon  admired ;  " 
"  the  secret  of  Macaulay's  charm  is  1  the  or- 
dered march  of  bis  lordly  prose ; ' "  and  it  is 
"  the  unstudied  grace  of  Hume's  periods  which 
renders  him,  in  spite  of  his  imperfect  learn- 
ing [poor  Hume !],  the  popular  historian  of 
England." 

Ou  the  work  of  translating  the  author 
frowns  as  on  a  mere  simulacrum  of  litera- 
ture. "A  living  dog,"  he  exclaims,  "is 
better  than  a  dead  lion,"  —  adding,  in  deft  ex- 
planation and  in  choice  language,  "  for  the 
external  attributes  of  the  latter  are  nothing 
without  the  spirit  that  makes  them  terrible." 
All  litterateurs  meditating  the  task  of  trans- 
lation should  take  warning  from  his  wise  coun- 
sels. "  The  difficulty  of  translating,"  he 
solemnly  avers,  "  of  whose  onomatopoeia  [! !] 
we  are  ignorant,  will  appear  still  more  clearly 
when  we  consider,"  &c.  We  modestly  suggest 
that  the  theory  represented  by  that  formidable 
word  was  long  ago  exploded. 

We  are  unwilling  to  bring  this  notice  to  a 
close  without  giving  our  readers  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  author's  style :  — 

"  How  many  human  thoughts  have  baffled 
for  generations  every  attempt  to  give  them 
expression  !  How  many  ideas  and  opinions 
are  there  which  form  the  basis  of  our  daily 
reflections,  the  matter  for  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  our  minds,  which  were  toiled  after 
perhaps  for  ages  before  they  were  seized  and 
rendered  comprehensible!  How-  many  sub- 
jects are  there  which  we  ourselves  have 
grasped  at,  as  if  we  saw  them  floating  in  an 
atmosphere  just  above  us,  and  found  the  arm 
of  our  intellect  just  too  short  to  reach  them ; 
and  then  comes  a  happier  genius,  who,  in  a 
lucky  moment,  and  from  some  vantage  ground, 
arrests  the  meteor  in  its  flight,  and,  grasping 
the  floating  phantom,  drags  it  from  the  skies 
to  earth ;  condenses  that  which  was  but  an  im- 
palpable coruscation  of  spirit;  fetters  that 
which  was  but  the  lightning-glance  of  thought; 
and,  having  so  mastered  it,  bestows  it  as  a 
perpetual  possession  and  heritage  -on  man- 
kind!" 

What  a  magnificent  (though  rather  mixed) 
metaphor !  What  luxurious  rhetoric !  Blair 
and  Newman  would  hide  their  heads,  were 
they  above  ground.  But  —  if  we  may  venture 
on  a  little  criticism  —  whence  came  that  meteor 
unannounced?  And  who  was  that  "happy 
genius  "  who  boldly  stepped  out  and  arrested 
itP  Why  won't  the  Professor  give  us  the 
biography  of  this  unknown  benefactor  ?  We 
thought,  at  first,  that  the  phantom  and  the 
meteor  must  be  identical;  but  the  fact  that 
the  first  was  flying  and  the  other  floating,  seems 
to  forbid  that  theory. 

We  have  tried  to  make  fun  of  this  book 
simply  because  there  is  little  else  to  be  made 


of  it.  Yet  "  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er 
us  "  at  the  thought  that  the  author  of  so  weak 
an  d  faulty  a  book  as  this  should  be  the  guide 
of  youth  in  the  paths  of  Literature. 


ISRAEL  PUTNAM.' 


TT7E  have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  better 
*  ~  account  of  General  Israel  Putnam  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  brief  biographies  of 
Humphreys,  Peabody,  or  Cutter.  Consider- 
ing the  advantage  which  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  General,  and  free  access  to  his  public 
and  private  papers,  gave  Colonel  Humphreys, 
we  feel  something  more  than  disappointment 
in  turning  over  his  pages.  Such,  however,  as 
they  are,  the  scanty  materials  of  his  work, 
with  scattered  fragments  to  be  gleaned  here 
and  there  from  old  newspapers,  documents,  or 
letters,  are  the  foundation  for  more  recent, 
but  hardly  more  satisfying,  memoirs  of  the  old 
soldier,  Putnam.  There  are  no  family  papers 
to  reward  the  biographer's  search,  or  that 
might  enable  him  to  give  new  and  interesting 
personal  details,  if  not  a  larger  view  of  his 
subject. 

Mr.  Tarbox's  new  Life  of  Putnam  deals 
chiefly  with  a  single  incident  of  his  hero's 
chequered  career.  Putnam  happened  to  be 
present  at  Bunker  Hill,  a  circumstance  which 
has  brought  him  prominently  before  the  public 
at  every  recurrence  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  for  fifty  years  past.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred pages  of  Mr.  Tarbox's  book  are  devoted 
to  an  examination  of  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  command  in  that  battle ;  and 
here  it  is  that  the  author  shows  special  apti- 
tude for  his  work.  He  has  necessarily  gone 
over  a  good  deal  of  familiar  ground ;  but  the 
arguments,  old  or  new,  are  always  stated  with 
clearness  and  force.  He  tells  us  who  Putnam 
was,  and  who  Prescott,  giving  their  military 
antecedents  and  breadth  of  reputation  at  the 
hour  of  battle,  in  order  to  show  which  officer 
would  be  most  naturally  designated  to  bold 
command  in  the  first  important  conflict  of  the 
war.  Here  is  seen  the  improbability  of  the 
selection  of  Colonel  Prescott,  not  only  over 
the  head  of  Putnam,  but  of  every  other  gen- 
eral officer  in  the  army.  Thomas,  Spencer, 
Greene,  Heath,  Pomeroy,  Whitcomb,  and 
others  must  be  set  aside,  in  order  to  allow 
Prescott  the  command.  No  reason  appears 
for  such  distinction ;  nor  is  it  quite  credible 
that  the  very  generals  we  have  named,  —  who, 
in  fact,  constituted  the  council  of  war  in  which 
the  battle  was  planned,  —  would  have  volun- 
tarily consented  to  their  own  degradation. 
For  them,  it  was  the  opportunity  for  fame 
which  true  gallantry  and  courage  always 
court.    We  do  not  consider  it  more  proba- 
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ble  that  Prescott  was  ever  named  in  connec- 
tion with  the  chief  command,  at  that  council. 

Mr.  Tarbox  makes  a  telling  point  for  Put- 
nam In  showing  that  Prescott  failed  to  receive 
promotion  after  Bunker  Hill,  remaining  a 
simple  colonel  when  other  officers  were  ad- 
vanced above  him  on  every  side-.  This  would 
hardly  have  been  the  reward  of  the  acknowl- 
edged commander  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  His  after  career,  too,  was  singularly 
uneventful.  Brave  he  unquestionably  was; 
yet  Samuel  Adams  says  he  never  heard  of  his 
valor  until  he  happened  to  visit  headquarters 
at  Cambridge,  two  months  after  the  battle. 

Mr.  Tarbox  assigns  to  Prescott  a  subordi- 
nate place  as  leader  of  the  detachment  sent  to 
begin  the  intrenchments ;  makes  him  command 
at  the  redoubt  only;  gives  him  the  credit  to 
which  an  obstinate  defence  of  that  post  enti- 
tles him;  and  finally  permits  him  to  retreat 
with  the  crowd  of  demoralized  fugitives  to 
Cambridge.  To  General  Putnam  he  awards 
the  higher  distinction  of  an  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  conception  and  execution  of  the 
battle ;  shows  him  in  its  every  stage  of  devel- 
opment, filling  the  place  to  which  his  great 
reputation  with  the  army  naturally  called  him ; 
of  infusing  into  the  chaos  of  the  day  what 
little  order  came  out  of  it ;  and  at  last,  after 
freely  exposing  his  life  "  in  the  high  places  of 
the  field,"  —  which  is  Putnam's  own  way  of 
putting  it,  —  of  making  a  successful  effort,  — 
the  effort  of  heroism,  —  to  rally  the  remnant 
of  his  forces  for  continued  resistance.  The 
portrayal  of  Putnam's  superhuman  energy,  and 
of  the  dauntless  courage  which  knew  no  de- 
feat, excites  our  admiration  almost  as  much  as 
if  we  were  reading  of  one  of  Homer's  heroes. 

Presuming  our  readers  to  be  tolerably  fa- 
miliar with  the  general  tenor  of  the  argument 
on  both  sides  of  the  vexed  question,  we  think 
Mr.  Tarbox  has  made  an  able  presentation  of 
the  claim  for  Putnam,  of  whom  he  writes  as  an 
advocate  of  historical  justice,  and  for  whom 
he  feels  undisguised  admiration.  As  there  are 
neither  written  orders  nor  the  record  of  any 
to  support  the  pretension  of  an  inferior  to 
command  in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  Pres- 
cott's  title  rests  upon  circumstantial  or  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  largely.  The  proof  that 
Putnam  exercised  general  command  is  so 
abundant  and  conclusive,  that  we  must  con- 
sider the  theory  that  he  acted  as  a  volunteer 
wholly  untenable ;  and,  in  conceding  this  point, 
the  rank  of  the  officers  settles  a  purely  mili- 
tary question.  General  Putnam  was  every- 
where recognized  and  obeyed,  especially  by 
Prescott,  whom  he  ordered  to  send  away  a  de- 
tachment with  intrenching  tools,  and  who 
obeyed  the  order.-  Neither  Colonel  Prescott 
nor  any  one  competent  to  do  so  ever  ques- 
tioned the  assumption  of  command  by  Putnam. 
On  the  contrary,  —  and  here  we  read  from  the 
record,  —  General  Putnam  did  make  formal 
complaint  of  the  misconduct  of  an  officer  who 
attempted  to  disobey  him  on  the  field ;  andj  in 


consequence  of  his  charges,  the  officer  (Cal- 
lander) was  broken  by  a  court-martial.  We 
regard  this  as  an  indorsement  of  Putnam's 
acts  by  the  highest  powers  of  the  army. 

The  chapter  on  Bunker-Hill  literature  and 
art  gives  many  collateral  "  straws  "  support- 
ing Mr.  Tarbox's  argument.  Especially 
strong,  as  indicating  the  public  opinion  of  the 
time,  is  the  evidence  of  two  prints  published 
soon  after  the  battle,  —  one  in  Philadelphia, 
the  other  in  London,  —  both  of  which  name 
Putnam  as  commander.  The  true  character 
and  intent  of  Trumbull's  historical  painting  is 
also  given  in  a  letter  from  Prof.  Silliman,  who 
explains  that  there  are  but  two  likenesses  in 
the  picture,  —  those  of  Warren  and  Putnam. 

General  Dearborn  once  attributed  to  Col. 
Prescott  the  remark  that  'Putnam  ought  to 
have  been  shot  for  his  conduct  at  Bunker  Hill. 
We  have  read  a  letter  written  by  Rev.  Josiah 
Whitney,  Putnam's  old. pastor  at  Brooklyn, 
who  says  there,  that  one  day  after  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  while  he  was  with  General 
Putnam,  Colonel  Prescott  entered  the  tent. 
The  latter  said  he  came  in  consequence  of  a 
rumor  that  some  new  movement  was  in  agita- 
tion, to  beg  General  Putnam's  good  offices  in 
his  behalf,  that  he  might  not  be  forgotten. 
This  incident  would  certainly  show  that  Put- 
nam bad  not  lost  caste  with  the  army,  or  with 
Colonel  Prescott,  who,  in  making  the  remark 
imputed  to  him,  would  have  been  guilty  of 
unpardonable  double-dealing.  We  think  it 
quite  time  that  writers  of  credit  referred  this 
after-dinner  talk  of  General  Dearborn  to  its 
true  cause. 

Mr.  Tarbox  has  intrenched  himself  behind 
a  formidable  array  of  evidence,  and  has  writ- 
ten with  the  special  advantage  of  having  all 
the  previous  arguments  before  him.  His 
book  is,  therefore,  the  only  full  compilation  of 
facts  and  authorities  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  We  think  he  claims  too  much 
for  New  Hampshire  in  the  battle.  The  unity 
of  his  argument  for  Putnam  requires  that  the 
Provincial  troops  shall  be  considered  as  one 
army ;  and  in  awarding  the  command  to  either, 
Putnam  or  Prescott,  we  give  it  to  a  Massachu- 
setts man.  Breed's  Hill  is  so  called  in  La- 
throp's  letter,  written  five  days  after  tbe  battle, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  been  known,  by  the 
name.  The  regiment  of  Welsh  fusileers  was 
not  in  the  battle,  and  the  story  of  its  destruc- 
tion is,  therefore,  unfounded. 

Mr.  Tarbox's  rebuke  of  the  flippant  way  in 
which  Putnam's  great  exertions  at  Bunker 
Hill  have  been  made  a  subject  for  ridicule 
is  not  too  pointed;  and  we  imagine,  from 
what  he  says,  that  those  who  claim  a  pre- 
rogative to  settle  historical  questions  will  find 
in  him  a  sturdy  and  unflinching  disputant. 
Surely,  if  it  should  be  held  to  subtract  from 
soldierly  qualities  that  a  General  was  illiter- 
ate, what,  are  we  to  do  with  Greene,  the  black- 
smith, Blucher,  the  dragoon,  or  Junot,  the 
common  soldier?    .  D. 


MEN  AND  MANNERS.* 

"^TO  more  entertaining  book  than  tbis, 
'  we  are  sure,  will  be  drawn  out  by  tbe 
Centennial  excitement;  none,  surely,  could 
be  more  appropriate  in  character.  It  com- 
prises extracts  from  the  literature  —  jour- 
nalistic, touristic  (if  we  may  coin  a  word  for 
the  occasion),  and  epistolary  —  of  the  decade 
that  covered  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  em- 
bodies views  of  the  condition  of  the  American 
people,  —  their  political  sentiments,  their  do- 
mestic and  social  usages,  the  characteristics  of 
sections  and  classes,  than  which  none  more 
vivid  and  satisfactory  are  possible.  Tbe 
freshness  and  verisimilitude  attainable  in  a 
letter  can  never  be  so  clearly  realized  in  any 
other  form  of  composition ;  and  extracts  from 
the  journals  of  intelligent  observers  are  hardly 
inferior  in  interest. 

Mr.  Scudder  has  done  his  work  well,  illus- 
trating the  not  usually  recognized  fact  that  an 
editor's  work  is  by  no  means  restricted  to 
writing.  To  gather  materials  from  an  hun- 
dred sources,  to  compare  them,  and  to  assort 
them  in  harmonious  and  effective  association, 
is  a  task,  contrasted  with  which  the  mere  act 
of  composition  is  measurably  easy.  His  se- 
lections are,  almost  without  exception,  judi- 
cious ;  though  we  think  he  gives  us  too  much  of 
Mrs.  Grant,  who  is  not  a  very  lively  writer. 
The  range  of  the  reminiscences  is  wide,  be- 
ginning with  tbe  siege  of  Boston,  and  includ- 
ing bits  of  history,  biography,  and  gossip 
touching  every  part  of  the  old  Thirteen.  The 
personal  particulars  as  to  the  writers  upon 
whom  he  has  drawn  lend  a  special  interest  to 
the  Preface,  and  give  a  zest  to  their  repre- 
sentative contributions  which  follow.  The 
editor  offers  few  flaws  for  the  lance  of  the 
critic,  having  discreetly  permitted  his  guests 
to  tell  their  own  stories.  We  must  complain, 
however,  of  tbe  insufficiency  of  dates  in  the 
book,  and  endeavor  to  set  him  right  on  one 
important  point.  We  refer  to  Crevecoeur's 
"  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer,"  so  far 
as  that  volume  treats  of  the  people  of  Nan- 
tucket.   We  quote  an  extract :  — 

"A  singular  custom  prevails  here  among 
the  women,  at  which  I  was  greatly  surprised, 
and  am  really  at  a  loss  how  to  accounLfor  the 
original  cause  [sic]  that  has  introduced  in  this 
primitive  society  so  remarkable  a  fashion,  or; 
rather,  so  extraordinary  a  want.  They  have 
adopted,  these  many  years,  the  Asiatic  custom 
of  taking  a  dose  of  opium  every  morning; 
and  so  deeply  rooted  is  it,  that  they  would  be 
at  a  loss  how  to  live  without  this  indulgence : 
they  would  rather  be  deprived  of  any  neces- 
sary than  forego  their  favorite  luxury.  This 
is  much  more  prevailing  among  the  women 
than  the  men,  few  of  the  latter  having  caught 
the  contagion ;  though  the  sheriff,  whom  I 
may  call  the  first  person  in  the  island,  who  is 
an  eminent  physician  beside  [sic],  and  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  well  acquainted 
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with,  has  for  many  years  submitted  to  this 
custom.  He  takes  three  grains  of  it  every 
day  after  breakfast,  without  the  effects  of 
which,  he  often  told  me,  he  was  not  able  to 
transact  any  business." 

Now,  in  justice  to  an  island  whose  career  has 
illustrated  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
American  manhood ;  which  has  sent  the  flag  of 
our  country  into  the  farthest  seas,  and  won  for 
her  sons  the  fame  of  supreme  bravery  and  en- 
terprise ;  which  has,  in  line,  contributed  to  the 
common  stock  of  the  States  some  of  the  best 
elements  of  our  national  life,  —  the  breeding- 
place  of  women,  too,  admired  as  types  of  all  the 
virtues,  and  the  mothers  of  our  noblest  men : 
in  justice  to  this  home  of  thrift  and  happiness, 
to  which  the  thoughts  of  its  offspring  ever 
fondly  turn,  we  feel  bound  to  denounce  this 
imputation,  which  is  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Oevecceur's  cynical  manner.  We  read  a 
copy  of  his  book,  which  has  been  annotated 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  living  citizens  of 
Nantucket  (Mr.  F.  C.  Sanford,  we  believe). 
He  sharply  denies  the  truth  of  Mr.  Crevecoeur's 
statement,  but  admits,  as  we  remember,  that 
the  physician  referred  to  (Dr.  Brady,  or  some 
similar  name),  was  given  to  the  opium  habit. 

The  letters  from  John  Andrews,  written 
from  Boston  during  the  siege,  are  very  enter- 
taining, full  of  wit  and  humor,  and  serio- 
comical  particulars  as  to  the  straitness  of  the 
situation. 

"  I  am  well  in  health,  thank  God,  and  have 
been  so  the  whole  of  the  time,  but  have  lived 
at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  hundred  sterling  a 
year ;  for  I  was  determined  to  eat  fresh  pro- 
visions while*  it  could  be  got,  let  it  cost  what 
it  would ;  that  since  October  I  have  scarce  eat 
three  meals  of  salt  meat,  but  supplied  my 
family  with  fresh  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  to 
one  shilling  six-pence  per  pound.  What 
wood  could  be  got  was  obliged  to  give  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  dollars  a  cord ;  and  coals  I 
could  not  procure,  though  I  offered  as  high  as 
fifty  dollars  a  chaldron." 

The  passages  from  the  Baroness  Riedesel's 
book  are  interesting  as  conveying  the  opinions 
of  a  foreigner.  She  speaks  of  one  Carter,  of 
Boston,  who,  when  the  British  had  burned 
several  hamlets,  "  made  the  horrible  proposi- 
tion to  the  Americans,  to  chop  off  the  heads 
of  our  generals,  salt  them  down  in  small  bar- 
rels, and  send  over  to  the  English  one  of  these 
barrels  for  every  hamlet  or  little  town  burned." 

Mrs.  Grant's  account  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem in  operation  at  Albany,  and  of  the  rear- 
ing of  the  Johnson  girls,  will  be  found  very 
readable.  The  extract  from  Mrs.  Coghlan's 
Memoirs  shows  up  Gen.  Putnam  as  a  gallant, 
but  decidedly  illiterate,  "  ladies'  man."  Cult- 
ure was  not  the  General's  fort(e) .  Perhaps  the 
most  entertaining  single  excerpt  is  that  from 
the  autobiography  of-  Col.  John  Trumbull, 
the  painter,  whose  adventures  abroad  were 
singularly  various  and  exciting.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  criticism  on  his  painting  was  crush- 
ing.   Mr.  Scudder  gives  to  the  fete  of  British 


officers  in  Philadelphia  the  name  of  Mes- 
chianza ;  Bancroft  spells  it  Mischianza,  and  so 
do  Lossing  and  Mrs.  Harding  Davis  in  recent 
magazine  articles.  The  illustrations  of  life  in 
the  Southern  States  are  rather  meagre;  but 
many  will  thank  the  author  for  permitting 
them  to  read  the  account  of  Lafayette's  at- 
tempted escape  from  Olmutz,  and  Huger's 
devotion.  Many  representatives  of  that  hon- 
ored name  are  now  living  in  South  Carolina. 
The  Capt.  Cresap  mentioned  on  page  81,  as 
marching  from  Maryland  to  Cambridge,  with 
his  riflemen,  died  on  the  way.  His  son-in- 
law  was  Luther  Martin,  the  great  Maryland 
lawyer,  who  once  told  a  young  student  who 
asked  him  what  was  the  most  important  thing 
for  a  lawyer  to  do  in  the  management  of  a 
suit,  "  Be  sure  of  your  evidence."  Cresap 
was  charged  with  the  murder  of  Logan's  rela- 
tives, for  whose  death  he  took  vengeance. 

We  should  be  glad  to  give  further  extracts 
from  these  remunerative  pages,  if  space  per- 
mitted. The  book  is  very  timely ;  and,  while 
by  no  means  worthless  in  its  historical  char- 
acter, will  most  successfully  assert  itself  as  an 
instrument  of  delightful  entertainment,  Many 
illustrations  enhance  its  attractions. 


DTDEPENDENOE  HALL* 

"VTO  handsomer  Centennial  volume,  we  guess, 
+■  '  has  seen  the  light,  this  summer,  than 
this  stately  quarto,  which  yields  so  much  more 
than  its  title  promises.  Its  tail  and  members 
are  far  larger  than  its  head ;  in  other  words 
it  contains  a  brief  description  of  Independence 
Hall,  a  large  amount  of  historical  matter 
touching  Philadelphia,  and  a  larger  touching 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  history.  But  false 
to  its  title  though  it  is,  its  bounty  to  the 
reader  is  liberal  and  welcome,  and  many  will 
read  in  its  pages  for  the  first  time  important 
passages  of  our  country's  history. 
.  William  Penn  reached  Philadelphia  in  1682, 
and  at  once  founded  the  city.  The  two 
legislative  branches  of  the  government  for 
many  years  had  no  permanent  abiding-place, 
but  occupied  several  unsuitable  buildings  in 
turn.  Not  until  1729  did  the  Assembly  pass 
a  law  authorizing  the  building  of  a  house. 
Of  the  construction  of  the  latter,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  —  whose 
biography  is  briefly  told,  —  the  author  gives  a 
full  and  interesting  account.  Hardly  had  it 
been  occupied,  when  dissensions  arose  which 
fully  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  people. 
The  governor  wanted  supplies  to  be  used  in 
defence  of  the  frontiers  against  the  French 
and  Indians ;  the  members  of  the  Assembly, 
being  mostly  Quakers,  were  conscientiously 
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opposed  to  military  appropriations,  but  put 
aside  their  scruples  so  far  as  to  vote  £4000  to 
be  spent  for  bread,  beef,  wheat,  or  other 
grain,  to  be  shipped  for  the  King's  service. 
The  governor  was  angry  at  this  apparent  eva- 
sion; but  he  received  an  intimation  that 
"other  grain"  could  be  construed  td  mean 
gunpowder,  and  the  latter  was  accordingly 
bought.  Then  followed  a  quarrel  between 
governor  and  people  as  to  a  militia  law. 
When  such  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Assem- 
bly, several  Quaker  members  obligingly  with- 
drew to  admit  in  their  places  less  scrupulous 
men.  How  many  Congressmen  of  the  present 
day  would  follow  therr  example  ?  The  plan  of  a 
Union  of  the  colonies  was  first  broached  in 
175G,  though  the  idea  of  it  was  suggested  by 
William  Penn,  in  1698.  Having  described 
some  local  political  events,  which  include  the 
first  public  appearance  of  John  Dickinson, 
soon  to  be  so  famous,  the  author  records  the 
feeling  and  action  of  the  people  under  the  men- 
ace of  the  Stamp-act.  In  October,  1775,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  prominent  merchants 
and  citizens  signed  a  non-importation  agree- 
ment. The  rejoicings  on  receipt  of  the  news 
that  the  act  had  been  repealed  were  uproar- 
ious. In  October,  1773,  an  immense  public 
meeting  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  Tea- 
tax,  and  a  little  later  sent  back  a  ship  laden 
with  the  precious  weed  to  the  port  whence  it 
came.  In  a  note  on  page  73,  the  author 
quotes  from,  and  pays  this  deserved  compli- 
ment to,  one  of  our  distinguished  historians : 
"  Richard  Frothingham,  whose  valuable  '  Rise 
of  the  Republic '  should  be  studied  by  every  true 
American,  and'kept  among  bis  window-books." 
In  July,  1774,  Galloway,  speaker  of  the  As- 
sembly—  who  afterwards  went  over  to  the 
British,  and  was  an  active  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try—  issued  instructions  to  delegates  sent  to 
meet  delegates  of  other  colonies  in  Congress. 
The  First  Continental  Congress  met  in  Car- 
penter's Hall,  Sept.  6,  1774.  Its  proceed- 
ings are  briefly  reported,  and  this  prediction 
of  its  consequences  was  made  by  a  South 
Carolinian :  — 

•  "-That  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four 
will  be  a  year  of  triumphant  jubilee,  when 
medals,  pictures,  fragments  of  writings  will 
revive  the  memory  of  these  proceedings ;  and 
when,  if  any  adventitious  circumstances  can 
give  precedency,  it  will  be  to  inherit  the  blood, 
or  even  to  possess  the  name,  of  a  member  of 
this  glorious  assembly." 

Pennsylvania  was  hampered  in  her  struggle 
toward  independence  by  her  proprietary  gov- 
ernment, under  which  she  had  enjoyed  free- 
dom and  prosperity ;  but,  though  her  progress 
was  gradual,  it  was  sure.  The  Declaration 
was  debated  three  entire  days,  Congress  be- 
ing in  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  and  not  until 
the  next  day  was  its  official  promulgation 
ordered.  An  interesting  account  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  memorable  document  is  given  in 
this  volume,  together  with  a  list  of  the  signers 
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and  a  facsimile  copy  of  their  signatures.  The 
British  officers  in  this  country  vaunted  their 
humanity  continually;  but  were  usually  met 
by  such  rejoinders  as  Greene  gave  Cornwallis. 
Of  their  cruelties  in  South  Carolina  the  rec- 
ord is  well  known;  but  here  is  an  anecdote 
that  is  new  to  us.  One  Cunningham  was  Pro- 
vost-Marshal at  Philadelphia,  during  its  oc- 
cupation by  the  British. 

"  This  man  had  deserted  from  the  Ameri- 
can to  the  British  employ,  and  some  of  the 
prisoners  who  escaped  from  his  clutches  stated 
to  Francis  Hopkinson  that  tbey  had  actually 
seen  bodies  of  their  fellow-sufferers  lying  in 
the  State-House  Yard,  who  had  died  of  mere 
famine,  with  unchevoed  grass  banging  out  of 
their  mouths.  They  reported  that  a  bucket- 
full  of  broth  had  been  sent  by  some  citizens 
to  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  provost;  that 
Cunningham  had  taken  it  into  the  State-House 
Yard,  and,  when  the  starving  victims  had 
gathered  eagerly  around  it,  he  kicked  over 
die  bucket  with  his  foot,  and  then  laughed  to 
see  them,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  lap  up  the 
•lop  like  dogs." 

In  the  later  pages  of  the  book  may  be 
found  much  interesting  historical  matter,  of 
which  we  may  mention  the  reception  of  the 
news  of  Washington's  death,  and  the  inaugu- 
ration of  John  Adams.  In  1798,  a  scene  oc- 
curred in  the  House,  which  seems  to  belong  to 
later  times.  Both  parties  to  the  scrimmage 
were  New  Englanders,  — i  Matthew  Lyon,  of 
Vermont,  and  Roger  Griswold,  of  Connecti- 
cut The  former  made  a  remark  disparaging 
to  the  Connecticut  delegation.  Griswold, 
hearing  it,  retorted  that  "  Mr.  Lyon  should 
carry  his  wooden  sword  into  Connecticut,"  — 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  Lyon  had  been  cash- 
iered from  the  army,  —  whereupon  the  latter 
spat  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Griswold,  who  stepped 
back  as  if  to  strike ;  but  some  members  inter- 
posed, observing,  "  Such  an  affront  roust  be 
considered,  but  this  is  not  the  time  or 
place."  Mr.  Griswold  thereupon  wiped  his 
face,  and  quietly  went  out  with  his  col- 
league. 

The  House  refused  to  expel  Lyon,  after 
long  debate.  He  was  at  his  desk  writing, 
when  Griswold  crept  up  and  struck  him  once 
or  twice  with  a  cane.  Lyon  retreated,  Gris- 
wold following,  still  belaboring  bis  adversary, 
till  Lyon  grasped  the  tongs,  when  the  com- 
batants closed  and  fell  to  the  floor.  Members 
here  interposed ;  but  the  pluck  of  Connecticut 
still  blazed,  and  Griswold  wanted  some  more. 
The  representative  of  Vermont  seems  not  to 
have  possessed  the  courage  implied  in  his 
name. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  volume  is  the  mul- 
titude and  attractiveness  of  its  illustrations. 
Tbey  exhibit  various  views  of  Independence 
Hall  and  other  famous  buildings  of  Philadel- 
phia, portraits  of  eminent  men,  facsimiles 
of  documents,  and  autographs,  &c.  Alto- 
gether, the  work  is  well  worth  reading,  not 
for  entertainment  alone,  but  for  positive,  use- 
ful information.   The  experience  of  Pennsyl- 


vania, under  a  proprietary  government,  dif- 
fered widely  from  that  of  other  colonies  in 
the  struggle  for  independence. 


HAWTHORNE'S  UNCOLLECTED  PAPERS.* 

OOME  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  an- 
^  nounced  that  several  uncollected  papers 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  were  to  be  put  in 
print,  and  many  admirers  have  been  waiting 
with  such  patience  as  they  could  command, 
for  the  bappy  event.  It  proves  to  be  well 
worth  waiting  for;  these  two  volumes,  if  not 
so  brilliant  as  his  later  books,  are  yet  more 
precious,  in  that  they  reflect  the  thoughts  and 
processes  of  his  young  mind  before  the  world 
had  seasoned  it.  The  space  at  our  command 
will  permit  us  only  to  characterize  in  brief 
terms  this  antepast  of  the  exquisite  feast  that 
the  great  master  of  romance  spread  in  later 
years.  We  may  say,  however,  that  his  char- 
acteristic qualities  of  subtle  insight,  of  sharp 
yet  delicate  expression,  of  mildly  humorous 
philosophy,  and  deft  dealing  with  the  beings 
and  forces  of  the  invisible  world,  bud  forth 
on  these  tender  stems  with  a  vigor  that  is 
only  intensified  in  the  flowers  of  his  maturer 
life. 

To  "  Fansbawe"  the  reader  will  turn  with 
special  eagerness,  for  it  was  Hawthorne's  first 
novel,  on  which,  like  an  unnatural  parent,  be 
bestowed  effectual  scorn,  destroying  all  copies 
of  it  that  he  could  control,  and  leaving  only 
three  or  four  extant.  But  for  the  innate 
charm  of  his  unique  manner  and  unpatterned 
style,  one  would  deem  it  fit  matter  for  the 
modern  story-paper,  —  the  Ledger  and  sheets  of 
that  class.  It  is  dramatic  in  such  a  way  as  to 
fall  just  short  of  melodrama ;  yet  the  author's 
genius,  —  in  its  maturity,  the  antipodes  of 
melodrama,  —  was  strong  enough  to  hold  it 
back.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Colonial  times; 
the  actors  are  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  long 
resident  abroad,  the  president  and  two  stu- 
dents of  a  college,  a  reformed  pirate,  returned 
to  his  native  village,  and,  chief  of  all  in  import- 
ance, a  stranger  unnamed  till  the  end.  This 
man  brings  to  Ellen  Langton  a  letter  which 
purports  to  be  from  her  father,  summoning 
her  to  join  biro  at  a  seaport  near  her  home, 
under  this  stranger's  escort.  Two  students 
are  in  love  with  her ;  but,  trusting  blindly  to 
her  father's  messenger,  she  elopes  with  him, 
leaving  lovers  and  guardians  without  a  pang. 
A  happy  accident  rescues  her  from  the  villain 
who  had  sworn  to  make  her  his  wife;  death 
strikes  him,  and  leaves  her  to  the  care  of  Fan- 
shawe,  a  pale,  ascetic  student,  whom  love  had 
roused  to  a  spasmodic  physical  vitality.  He 
dies,  poor  fellow,  his  life  worn  out  with  toil, 
and  Ellen  becomes  the  bride  of  bis  rival, 
Edward  Walcott.    The  incidents  of  the  plot 
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are  of  various  character,  including  the  mani- 
festation of  almost  every  human  passion  ex- 
cept such  almost  passive  love  as  warmed  the 
breast  of  Fansbawe,  the  grave  student.  The 
scenes  in  Cromley's  tavern  have  the  true  savor 
of  country  revels  of  the  old  time,  and  the  mad 
pranks  of  the  drunken  Walcott  remind  one  of 
the  rudest  roistering  of  old  English  fiction. 
Strength  is  even  more  marked  in  this  novel 
than  in  its  successors ;  but  subtlety,  deftness, 
and  grace  are  less  conspicuous.  We  cull  a 
few  bright  thoughts  and  witty  phrases :  — 

"  Mrs.  Melmoth  [the  college  president's 
wife],  the  character  of  whose  domestic  govern- 
ment often  compelled  him  [the  president]  to 
call  to  mind  such  portions  of  the  wisdom  of 
antiquity,  as  relate  to  the  proper  endurance 
of  the  shrewishness  of  woman."  "  That  man 
has  little  right  to  complain  who  possesses  so 
much  as  one  corner  in  the  world  where  he  may 
be  bappy  or  miserable,  as  best  suits  him." 
Declining  to  undertake  a  portrait  of  Ellen, 
Mr.  Hawthorne  says :  "  Though  the  dark 
eyes  might  be  painted,  the  pure  and  pleasant 
thoughts  that  peeped  through  them  could 
only  be  seen  and  felt."  "  Women  cannot,  so 
readily  as  men,  bestow  upon  the  offspring  of 
others  those  affections  that  Nature  intended 
for  their  own."  "He  was  distinguished  by 
many  of  those  asperities  around  which  a  wo- 
man's affection  will  often  cling." 

The  most  conspicuous  excellence  of  this 
story,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  exquisite  delicacy 
and  nettetd  of  its  portraiture.  The  stranger 
avows  himself  a  villain  almost  in  his  first 
words,  and  Fanshawe  himself  is  a  skilful  sil- 
houette. 

Reluctantly  passing  the  biographical  sketches 
which  follow  Fansbawe,"  we  turn  to  the  com- 
panion volume,  and  find  some  pages  of  the  Dol- 
liver  Romance  that  have  never  before  been 
printed.  The  old  doctor  tastes  his  myste- 
rious concoction  and  draws  youth  from  its 
purplish  glow;  a  new  brightness  comes  into 
his  old  eyes,  but  it  is  a  weird  gleam  that  ex- 
cites little  Pansie's  wonder.  One  day  Colonel 
Dabney,  the  proud  old  aristocrat,  comes  to 
the  little  shop,  recites,  wrathfully,  the  story  of 
the  doctor's  receipt  of  the  strange  recipe,  and 
demands  the  latter  of  the  trembling  apothe- 
cary, who,  at  the  point  of  a  pistol,  yields  his 
treasure.  The  gouty  old  colonel  absorbs  a 
mighty  draught,  presently  rises  and  projects 
himself  through  all  manner  of  ground  and 
lofty  tumbling,  and  falls  dead.  To  the 
neighbors  crowding  in  at  the  doctor's  outcry, 
he  calmly  reports  that  the  colonel  died  from 
a  strong  draught  of  distilled  spirits.  Here 
are  a  few  quotations :  — 

"  He  [the  doctor]  was  favored  with  a  com- 
fortable winter,  and  thanked  Heaven  for  it, 
and  put  it  to  a  good  use  (at  least,  he  intended 
it  so),  by  concocting  drugs;  which,  perhaps, 
did  a  little  toward  peopling  the  grave-yard, 
into  which  his  windows  looked ;  but  that  was 
neither  his  purpose  nor  his  fault."    "  A  hater 
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of  empiricism  (in  which,  however,  is  contained 
all  hope  for  man)."  Colonel  Dabney  says, 
pointing  to  Fansie :  "  Send  away  that  child  ! 
Confound  her,  she  makes  my  bones  ache.  I 
hate  every  thing  young !  "  "My  visit  to  Niag- 
ara," is  an  admirable  sketch,  warm  with  pleas- 
ant humor.  The  author  had  come  to  the  Falls 
haunted  with  .  .  .  a  "  scene,  in  short,  which 
Nature  had  too  much  good  taste  and  calm  sim- 
plicity to  realize."  It  [the  Fall]  came  like 
the  march  of  Destiny.  It  was  not  taken  by 
surprise,  but  seemed  to  have  anticipated,  in 
all  its  course  through  the  broad  lakes,  that  it 
must  pour  their  collected  waters  down  this 
height.  The  perfect  foam  of  the  river,  after 
its  descent,  and  the  ever-varying  shapes  of 
mist,  rising  up  to  become  clouds  in  the  sky, 
would  be  the  very  picture  of  confusion,  were 
it  merely  transient,  like  the  rage  of  a  tem- 
pest. But  when  the  beholder  has  stood  a 
while,  and  perceives  no  lull  in  the  storm,  and 
considers  that  the  vapor  and  foam  are  as  ever- 
lasting as  the  rocks  which  produce  them,  all 
this  turmoil  assumes  a  sort  of  calmness.  It 
soothes,  while  it  awes,  the  mind." 

"The  Antique  Ring"  is  a  graceful  story, 
and  contains  this  true  and  pretty  sentiment : 

Blessed  be  woman,  for  her  faculty  of  ad- 
miration, and  especially  for  her  tendency  to 
admire  with  her  heart,  when  man,  at  most, 
grants  merely  a  cold  approval  with  his  mind." 

Beluctantlyjwe  close  these  fascinating  pages 
which  exhale  the  freshness  of  Hawthorne's 
youthful  mind.  Less  elaborate  than  the 
products  of  his  later  labors,  they  eloquently 
embody  the  principles  which  he  afterwards 
developed  into  what  as  nearly  approaches  the 
perfection  of  imaginative  ^composition  as  the 
genius  of  man  has  attained. 


HADES.* 

/^\NE  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  colonists  before  the  Revolution  was 
the  disposition  to  discover  and  occupy  new 
countries.  Mr.  W.  W.  Fink,  of  Iowa,  seems 
to  have  inherited  this  mania  of  adventure,  and 
has  explored  a  region  whereof  the  world  has 
heretofore  been  ignorant.  He  went  to  Hades, 
and  sings  its  horrors  in  a '  duly  solemn  and 
appreciative  strain.  Though  melody  is  want- 
ing in  his  verses,  they  are  vigorous  and  not 
offensively  sulphurous.  Just  why  he  post- 
pones hie  visit  to  the  year  1976,  we  are  un- 
able to  «ee;  perhaps  he  thought  the  present 
condition  of  things  in  the  lower  regions  was 
really  too  bad  to  be  depicted.  Seriously  re- 
garded, Mr.  Fink's  title-poem,  Hades,"  has 
considerable  merit  as  a  satire,  and  as  a  mus- 
cular, weighty  piece  of  composition.    It  has 
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few  graces,  and  will  hardly  take  high  rank 
in  the  modern  school  of  poetry,  in  which 
finish  is  preferred  to  thought. 

Descending  to  the  confines  of  Hades,  the 
author  encounters  a  fascinating  young  creat- 
ure, named  Sulphurisca.  She  volunteers  to 
be  his  cicerone,  and  conducts  him  to  the  awful 
presence  of  His  Satanic  Majesty,  who,  having 
subjected  him  to  reception-ceremonies  of  a 
novel  and  somewhat  violent  character,  dis- 
misses him  to  prosecute  his  explorations 
under  the  care  of  his  fair  guide.  Some  of  his 
experiences  are  detailed  in  the  following 
extracts :  — 

"  We  scarce  had  quit  the  devil's  presence,  when 
Upon  our  left  I  saw  a  group  of  men. 
'  Let's  speak  to  them,'  said  I.   1  From  their  positions 
80  near  the  throne,  they  must  be  politicians 
I  knew  on  forth  a  hundred  years  ago.' 
'  There  thou  dost  err,'  she  said  to  me, '  for  know, 
That,  though  their  names  are  registered  below, 
They  wrought  in  hell  such  terrible  dlssensiona, 
With  forms,  reforms,  and  boisterous  conTentions, 
The  Devil  found,  if  he'd  presence  his  throne, 
He'd  have  to  keep  them  to  themselves,  alone, 
And  banished  them  with  all  their  politics 
To  a  dark  Island  in  the  river  Styx. 
I  hear,  Indeed,  Americans  hare  learned 
Their  only  means  of  safety,  and  have  turned 
And  bung  all  politicians.    It  is  well ! 
Well  for  America,  —  but  bad  for  UeU.' " 

How  Satan  supplied  himself  with  policemen 
by  kicking  down  Tammany  Hall,  the  poet 
tells  with  fine  gusto.  He  draws  the  portraits 
of  some  distinguished  residents  of  Hades  with 
sympathetic  skill,  as  if  he  had  seen  their 
earlier  editions  on  the  earth  itself.  Here  is  an 
editor :  — 

"  8aid  I, '  Bad  Mr, 
May  I  inquire  the  sin  which  sent  thee  here? ' 
'  My  sin  a  common  one  and  quickly  told : 
A  prostituted  paper  brought  me  gold : 
A  weekly  bulletin,  where  greed  and  lust, 
Procuresses  and  quacks,  were  free  to  post 
Their  various  advertisements.   I  made 
No  question  as  to  matter,  so  they  paid. 
My  god  —  the  public  whim ;  espousing,  spurning, 
Free  lore,  divorce,  and  universal  burning, 
I  wrote  for  praise  and  money,  and  I'd  puff 
The  Devil,  If  he'd  pay  me  well  enough.' " 

In  the  author's  characterization  of  a  critic, 
there  is  a  certain  soreness  which  suggests 
harsh  treatment  at  the  hands  of  representa- 
tives of  the  critical  function :  — 

"  The  duty  of  this  critic  was  to  look 
Once  at  the  title-page  of  every  book, 
Giving  one  glance  along  the  author's  name, 
And  one  to  find  the  firm  from  whence  It  came. 
Then,  from  these  data,  making  a  division  s 
Of  those  with  high  from  those  with  no  position. 
This  done,  the  former  ones  were  duly  noted, 
Their  various  excellencies  puffed  and  quoted 
With  such  consummate  skill  in  the  4  review,' 
A  novios  might  suspect  the  thing  was  true, 
And  forthwith  buy  the  treatise." 

From  these  specimens  our  readers  can  judge 
of  the  author's  style.  It  is  rather  heavy,  but 
well  suited  to  his  matter  and  method  of  treat- 
ment. Some  of  his  strokes  of  satire,  which 
we  have  not  room  to  quote,  are  very  effective ; 
and,  though  the  poem  lacks  grace  and  finish, 
it  contains  some  good  metal  that  is  susceptible 


of  effectual  polish.  Succeeding  "  Hades" 
are  several  shorter  pieces,  of  which  "  The 
Skeleton "  is  most  noteworthy  as  a  tour  de 
force  of  the  imagination,  and  prolific  of  grue- 
some fancies.  "  Nigger  Joe,"  the  story  of 
an  escaped  slave,  is  terrifically  dramatic ;  hero 
ia  a  specimen :  — 

"  The  hissing  of  waters  through  shivered  rocks, 
The  bowling  where  wild-waves  bound 
Through  deep- voiced  caverns  with  echoing  domes, 
The  roar  of  the  cataract  crashing 
Down  granite-jawed  gorges,  and  plunging  below  In  a 
maelstrom's  sMd  framing  and  dashing  " 

Mr.  Fink  has  many  essential  qualities  of 
the  poet,  which  he  may  develop  into  worthy 
fruitage ;  but  he  ought  to  remember  the  Latin 
saying,  emollit  mores  nec  tinit  esse  ferot. 
His  style  is  too  savage  and  slashing,  and 
utterly  devoid  of  humane  sentiment.  He 
ought  to  read  Wordsworth,  and  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  beauties  of  the  inner  life.  But  we  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  improvement,  remember- 
ing some  of  his  poems  that  we  read  several 
years  ago. 


MIEOE  BOOK  NOTICES. 


—  Dr.  P.  H.  Mell  starts  off  in  his  little  book 
on  "Prayer,"  with  some  sweeping  assump- 
tions. He  says  that  some  things  in  the  Bible 
are  to  be  accepted  simply  because  they  are 
revealed.  We  cannot  harmonize  "God's 
sovereignty  over  sin  and  man's  free  agency  in 
the  commission  of  it,  .  .  .  not  because  they  are 
irreconcilable,  but  because  the  subject  is  above 
human  capacity."  If  all  theological  mysteries 
could  be  so  easily  disposed  of,  the  world 
would  breathe  more  freely.  The  author's 
statement  that  there  is  no  tribe,  however  ig- 
norant, that  has  not  a  system  of  religion,  con- 
flicts with  the  testimony  of  recent  travellers  in 
Africa.  He  proceeds  to  consider  the  doctrine 
of  prayer,  its  utility,  its  relations  to  Provi- 
dence. In  conclusion,  he  finds  an  argument 
in  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  the 
philanthropic  enterprise  of  Muller,  in  Bristol, 
England;  and  affirms  that  Prof.  Tyndall'a 
prayer-gauge  scheme  is  based  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  prayer.  This  little 
treatise  presents  in  a  simple  and  clear  form 
the  Orthodox  doctrine  of  prayer,  and  will 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  do  not  demand 
strong  argument  and  original  views.  [Shel- 
don &  Co.] 

—  Mr.  M.  F.  Sweetser  may  justly  be  called 
the  American  Baedeker.  His  guide-books 
are  models,  and  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  thousands  of 
tourists.  His  latest  benefaction  is  "  The 
White  Mountains,"  which,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  "  is  intended  to  make  a  fair  display  of 
the  scenery  and  advantages  of  each  route, 
with  reference  only  to  its  natural  capabilities 
and  sestbetic  wealth."  His  descriptions  are 
minute  and  well  written,  and  his  book  is  like 
an  intelligent  companion,  who  entertains  with- 
out boring.  Its  scope  is  extensive,  and  few 
demands  will  be  made  on  it  by  the  tourist 
which"  it  cannot  answer.  In  form  it  is  sub- 
stantia, but  not  cumbrous,  and  contains  sev- 
eral well-executed  maps.    [J.  R.  Osgood  & 
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THE  REVOLUTION  IN  BOOKS. 

TT7E  have  already  referred  to  the  current 
*  ™  revolution  in  book-making  as  a  signif- 
icant fact.  By  this  revolution,  we  mean  the 
abstinence  of  publishers  from  the  issue  of  new 
books,  and  the  flood  of  old  ones  reconstructed, 
with  which  they  inundate  the  market.  This 
change  of  policy  may  be  regarded  as  proof 
that  the  writing  and  sale  of  books  have  be- 
come less  remunerative  than  they  used  to  be, 
and  may  forebode  a  permanent  decline  of 
literary  taste  and  appetite  among  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Comparing  our  condition,  with 
respect  to  current  literature,  with  that  of  Eng- 
land, we  note  a  striking  difference.  Her 
presses  are  continually  giving  forth  new  books 
in  all  departments  of  literature,  —  belles-let- 
tres, history,  travel,  science,  and  theology; 
while  we  content  ourselves  with  reprinting 
this  fresh  matter,  or  with  reproducing  in  a 
cheap  form  the  standard  literature  of  our  own 
or  England's  past. 

Thus  a  chief  stimulus  to  native  genins  is 
withdrawn,  and  we  gradually  lapse  into  a 
state  of  indifference  to  native  productions, 
and  dependence  on  the  source  which  we  have 
aspired  to  rival.  Even  granting  that  the  in- 
clination to  write  is  still  strong  among  us, 
what  encouragement  does  the  author  find  in 
the  present  condition  of  things  P  He  sees 
original  productions  crowding  the  counters  of 
the  book  stores,  while  reprints  and  new  editions 
monopolize  the  feeble  stream  of  trade.  So 
long  as  publishers  pursue  this  policy  of  vir- 
tually ignoring  living  native  genius,  and  im- 
posing on  the  reading  public  books  which 
lack  the  freshness  of  the  present  and  fail  to  har- 
monize with  the  universal  movement  of  prog- 
ress and  improvement,  so  long  will  Ameri- 
can literature  languish. 


moralizing,  we  frankly  expressed  an  opinion 
to  that  effect,  and  warned  our  readers  against 
it.  Soon  came  from  the  author  a  vitupera- 
tive letter,  denouncing  our  criticism,  and  im- 
puting to  us  vile  motives,  even  implying  that 
we  were  instigated  to  disparage  the  book  by 
some  enemy  of  the  author.  The  latter  took 
pains  to  belittle  our  paper,  affirming  that  it 
had  no  circulation  or  Reputation,  and  that  it 
was  called  in  some  quarters  a  "  black-mail 
sheet."  To  these  imputations  we  had  but  one 
answer,  —  dignified  contempt.  Finding  little 
profit  in  abusive  letters,  the  author  resorted  to 
the  public  press,  and  having  secured  notices 
in  some  obscure  papers  which  embodied  puffs 
of  the  book  and  offensive  reflections  on  the 
Literary  World,  scattered  these  in  the  form  of 
advertisements  throughout  the  country. 

We  do  not  complain  of  this  act  as  an  injury 
to  ourselves  or  our  paper,  but  as  a  wrong  in 
the  abstract,  so  far  as  it  is  an  invasion  of  the 
critic's  rights.  A  publisher  —  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  saying  that,  in  the  case  above  stated, 
the  publishers  of  the  book  had  no  hand  in  the 
onslaught  on  ourselves  —  sending  a  book  to  a 
journal  for  review,  submits  it  absolutely 
and  without  conditions  to  the  reviewer's  judg- 
ment, to  be  commended  or  condemned.  The 
author  has  no  relations  with  the  reviewer.  By 
entrusting  his  book  to  the  publisher,  he  im- 
pliedly instructs  the  latter,  to  forward  its  dis- 
tribution and  sale ;  and  to  this  end  the  pub- 
lisher employs  the  usual  means.  By  universal 
consent,  the  reviewer  is  permitted  to  tell  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  truth  about  any  book, 
whether  this  truth  be  favorable  or  damaging 
to  it.  Were  it  otherwise,  where  would  be  the 
value  of  literary  criticism  ?  —  how  could  the 
public  trust  to  literary  reviewers  for  guidance 
in  the  reading  and  buying  of  books  P  Our 
policy  has  always  been  to  render  an  unbiassed 
opinion  of  all  books  that  are  sent  to  us  for 
notice :  in  this  we  have  been  sustained  by  the 
highest  literary  authorities,  and  by  liberal 
public  patronage ;  and  we  purpose  to  continue 
it,  despite  the  malignity  of  writers  who  de- 
liberately invite  censure. 


need  of  special  sketches  of  phases  of  that  life. 
He  has  brought  the  latter  within  the  focus 
of  his  historical  glass,  and  the  impression  pro- 
duced is  of  a  whole  nation  seen  at  a  glance  in 
all  its  attitudes  and  relations.  He  has  thus 
anticipated  the  throng  of  scribes  who  counted 
upon  a  harvest  of  dusty  reminiscences  in  the 
dim  archives  of  the  past,  leaving  them  only 
meagre  gleanings. 

For  this  reason,  which  covers  many  minor 
ones,  no  writer  should  turn  his  steps  toward 
the  Revolutionary  past  unless  he  is  sure  of 
bringing  back  something  novel  and  precious. 
We  should  welcome  spirited  ballads  of  those 
troublous  times,  and  finished  biographical 
sketches  of  its  active  figures ;  but  the  many 
namby-pamby  novels  which  drag  into  half- 
light  the  men  and  women  of  the  last  century, 
and  array  them  in  unnatural  posture  and  with 
adventitious  surroundings,  are  a  burden  to 
the  educated  and  fastidious  reader.  We  have 
been  disappointed  in  the  average  quality  of 
the  Centennial  literature  thus  far  issued ;  the 
poets,  especially,  have  failed  to  do  justice  to 
their  opportunity. 


THE  RIGHTS  OP  THE  ORITIO. 

WE  have  recently  had  occasion  to  vindi- 
cate, the  rights  of  the  critic,  and  our 
experience  has  suggested  some  thoughts  that 
it  may  be  well  to  put  on  record.  Finding  a 
book_sent  to  us  for  review  to  be  grossly  de- 


QENTEinnAL  LITERATURE. 
"VTOU  can  hardly  take  up  a  paper,  a  maga- 
•*■  zine,  or  a  new  book,  just  now,  without  en- 
countering the  adjective,  if  it  be  an  adjective, 
which  heads  this  paragraph.  There  are  Cen- 
tennial sermons,  orations,  odes,  stories,  &c, 
in  such  multitude  as  is  almost  tedious.  This 
profusion  is  natural  enough  at  this  time,  when 
every  thoughtful  person  reverts  in  imagina- 
tion to  "  the  days  that  are  no  more."  But  it 
is  possible  to  overdo  this  retrospective  busi- 
ness, and,  it  seems  to  us,  this  error  has  been 
committed.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  who, 
in  his  compendious  and  noble  history,  has 
almost  literally  photographed  the  life  of  our 
forefathers  for  the  twenty-five  crucial  years 
of  our  controversy  with  Britain,  there  is  little 


THE  STUDY  OP  SCIENCE. 

TN  reviewing  the  publications  of  the  last 
five  years,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
ever  increasing  respect  that  is  paid  by  writers 
to  science  in  all  its  departments.  This  field  of 
knowledge,  not  long  ago  the  close  preserve 
of  the  learned  few,  is  now  open  to  the  public, 
and  multitudinous  has  been  the  influx  of  curi- 
ous inquirers.  Books  on  science,  if  they  do 
not  rival  novels  in  number,  are  surely,  if 
slowly,  encroaching  on  the  latter's  domain ; 
and  the  day  may  not  be  distant  when,  among 
the  most  cultivated  classes,  at  least,  the  read- 
ing of  books  of  fiction  will  be  only  an  occa- 
sional recreation.  We  have  not  room  to 
speculate  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  possi- 
ble reform ;  but  its  probable  influence  on  our 
national  character  it  is  easy  to  forecast  Na- 
ture is  the  great  repository  of  knowledge, 
from  whose  inexhaustible  resources  man  may 
draw  all  information  that  is  needed  for  his 
earthly  perfection ;  and  his  welfare,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  "assume,  will  be  enhanced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  he  avails  him- 
self of  Nature's  teachings.  The  history  of  the 
last  three  centuries  goes  far  to  prove  this  pro- 
position: the  enfranchisement  of  conscience 
was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  intelligence, 
and  man  emerged  from  darkness  into  ever- 
spreading  light.  The  cry  that  science  is  hos- 
tile to  religion  is  growing  fainter,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  nearly  all  the  faiths  of  Christen- 
dom join  in  a  welcome  to  science  as  an  ally, 
not  an  enemy. 

—  The  state  of  the  editor's  health  compels 
him  to  take  a  respite  from  his  labors,  and  he 
will  be  absent  during  the  month  of  July. 
The  Literary  World  for  August  will  be 
mainly  made  up  by  other  hands. 
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BOTES  AND  QUEBIES. 


—  "J.  E.  H.,n  Altamontt,  Fla.T  informs 
ns  that  "  'The  Ballad  of  the  Rain,'  for  which 
*  C.  E.  2?.'  inquires  in  the  May  number, 
[that  correspondent  did  not  inquire  about 
that  poem,  but  about  "  The  Face  Against  the 
Pane "],  was  written  by  Mrs.  Juliet  H.  E. 
Campbell,  and  published  in  the  Home  Journal 
about  twenty  years  ago,  when  Willis  compared 
it  to  Poe's  *  Raven.' " 

— 44  R.  E.  W.,"  San  Jose,  Cat,  writes: 
"  In  your  number  for  May,  *  C.  E.  2?.'  writes 
for  information  relative  to  the  literary  career 
of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Alexander,  author  of  the  4  Burial 
of  Moses.'  In  a  late  number  of  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine,  in  a  life  of  her  husband, 
a  bishop  or  dean  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Ireland,  a  short  account  is  given  of  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Alexander." 

—  44  B.,"  Louisville,  Ky.,  writes :  - 1  think 
that  you  are  wrong.  1  Consistency,  thou  art  a 
jewel,'  undoubtedly  comes  from  an  old  Scotch 
song,  in  Muirhead's  Collection.  In  that  song, 
a  Scotchman  is  endeavoring  to  persuade  a  girl 
to  marry  him,  —  that  would  be  in  harmony 
with  her  life,  —  instead  of  looking  to  marriage 
with  one  so  much  above  her.  In  that  song, 
while  speaking  of  pictures  in  frames  far  be- 
yond any  thing  she  had  seen,  he  uses  the 
phrase,  1 A  jewel  consistency  is ; '  and  from 
that  we  derive  the  phrase." 

Our  correspondent  only  repeats  a  story  that 
was  long  ago  set  aside  as  untrustworthy.  It 
is  like  the  ingenious  fiction  of  "  The  Green- 
wich Magazine  for  Marines,"  of  1704.  Now, 
did  our  correspondent  ever  see  "  Muirhead's 
Collection  "  ?  Did  he  ever  know  any  one  who 
had  seen  it  ?  Does  he  know  when  and  where  it 
was  published  ?  Will  he  help  us  to  a  sight  of 
it?  We  have  sought  in  vain  in  "Phillips's 
Biographical  Dictionary,"  AUibone's,  and- 
other  works  of  like  character,  for  the  name  of 
Muirhead  in  a  poetical  connection.  There  are 
a  dozen  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  phrase, 
and  most  of  them  are  quite  as  plausible  as  our 
correspondent's.  If  he  will  prove  to  us  that 
there  is  such  a  book  as  "  Muirhead's  Collec- 
tion," we  will  mitigate  our  incredulity. 

•*  H.  N.  C,"  Providence,  quotes  from 
"  Disputed  Questions  of  Authorship,"  the  old 
story  of  "  Robin  Roughhead,"  which  is  only  a 
myth. 

A  third  correspondent,  whose  letter  has 
been  mislaid;  writes  that  Sir  John  Sewell, 
in  a  speech  in  Doctors'  Hall,  London,  used 
the  expression, 

"Consistency's  a  jewel;" 

and  that  Thomas  Moore  thereupon  wrote- 
some  verses,  beginning,  in  substance,  in  this 
way:—  . 

"  Coo rfstency  's  a  jewel, 
lor  M  Hid  Sir  John  Sewell." 


This  poem,  our  correspondent  adds,  was 
omitted  from  Moore's  edition  of  his  own  po- 
etas,  but  was  included  in  the  Galignani  edi- 
tion. We  have  sought  in  vain  to  find  a  copy 
of  the  latter  in  the  book-stores  and  libraries 
of  this  city.  On  the  whole,  we  conclude  that 
nothing  is  known  beyond  doubt  as  to  the  or- 
igin of  this  mysterious  phrase.  The  true 
state  of  the  case  is,  no  doubt,  set  forth  in  this 
paragraph  from  Bartlett's  "Familiar  Quota- 
tions " :  — 

"  This  is  one  of  those  popular  sayings,  like 

•  Be  good  and  you  will  be  happy,'  or,  '  Virtue 
is  its  own  reward,'  that,  like  Topsey,  *  never 
was  born,  only  jist  growed.'  From  the  ear- 
liest times,  it  has  been  the  popular  tendency  to 
call  this  or  that  cardinal  virtue,  or  bright  and 
shining  excellence,  a  jewel,  by  way  of  empha- 
sis.   For  example,  Iago  says :  — 

"  '  Good  name,  in  man  or  woman,  dear,  my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls.' 

Then,  we  have  in  other  plays  of  Shakespeare : 

•  Experience  a  jewel ; '  '  Modesty,  the  jewel 
in  her  [Miranda's]  dower,' "  &c. 

"Fogy,"  Savannah,  Oa.,  refers  us  to 
"  Robin  Roughhead ;  "  as  does  "  B.,"  of  Lou^ 
isville.  But  we  refuse  to  be  referred,  for 
reasons  assigned  in  "  B.'s  "  case. 


—  "Jtf.  E.  2?.,"  New  Bedford,  answers 
44  Ella's "  query  as  to  these  lines  of  Miss 
Rail  lie's,  which  may  be  found  in  44  The  Lady 
in  Her  Car  "  (a  night  scene  by  the  sea)  :  — 

"  Learned,  and  taring  learning  well ; 
tor  college  hall  or  convent  cell 
An  Inmate  meet ;  yet  all  the  while 
As  meet,  with  repartee  and  smile. 
Hid  easy  converse,  pollsh'd,  blithe,  and  boon, 
To  join  the  circles  of  the  gay  saloon." 

—  "H.  B.  TV'  Prairie  City,  Til.,  writes: 
44  Do  you  have  back  numbers  of  the  World  on 
hand  ?  The  Index  in  the  last  issue  reminded 
me  that  I  lack  several  numbers  of  Vol.  6. 
I  find  it  just  the  thing  to  keep  me  posted  on 
current  literature,  and  am  gratified  to  know 
there  is  one  magazine  that  preserves  its  inde- 
pendence in  reviewing.  Please  inform  me,  in 
4  Notes  and  Queries,'  the  price  of  the  cheap- 
est form  of  Michelet's  4  France,'  in  French." 

A  complete  edition  of  Michelet's 44  France," 
in  twenty-four  volumes,  paper,  will  cost  here 
a  trifle  less  than  $50,  —  say  $49. 

44  Also,  a  good  history  or  manual  of  French 
literature." 

Taine's  is  probably  as  good  as  any. 

44  Can  Grote's  *  Greece '  be  procured  in 
cheaper  form  than  the  12- vol.,  $18.00  edi- 
tion?" 

No. 

— 44  Fan,"  Clinton,  Iowa,  writes:  44  Will 
you  please  state  in  your  next  number  who  the 
person  is  who  contributes  a  great  deal  for 
Harper's  Weekly  and  Monthly,  and  signs  4  Eu- 
gene Lawrence  P '  Is  it  not  an  assumed  name  P  " 

Our  correspondent  will  find  an  answer 
under  the  head  of  Literary  News. 


44  Also  what  author  is  the  best  Grecian 
Historian  ?  " 

According  to  Macaulay,  Thucydides.  Or, 
do  you  mean  an  English  historian  ?  Grote  or 
Curtius ;  take  your  choice. 

—  44  Bertrand,"  N.  T.,  writes  that. 44  the 
poem  your  correspondent  (*  C.  A.  M.,' 
Fitchburg)  wants,  can  be  found  in  a  collection 
by  Miss  Muloch,'  and  is  the  one  entitled  4  Vi- 
olets Sent  in  a  Little  Box,'  the  first  verse  of 
which  is  as  follows :  — 

'  *' 4  Let  them  lie,  yes,  let  them  lie, 
They'll  be  dead  to-morrow; 
Lin  the  lid  up  quietly, 
As  you'd  lift  the  mystery 
Of  a  shrouded  sorrow.' 

44  4  Fetching  Water  from  the  Well '  is  to  be 
found  in  William  Cullen  Bryant's  4  Library  of 
Poetry  and  Song,'  among  the  anonymous 
poems." 

—  44  0.  J.  S.,"  -Vicksburg,  Miss.,  asks: 
44  Who  is  the  author  of  a  poem  which  begins : 

44 '  There  is  no  death ;  the  stars  go  down '  ?  " 

Our  correspondent  must  have  had  in  mind 
the  stanza  of  Longfellow's  44  Resignation," 
which  reads,  — 

44  There  is  no  death :  what  seems  so  is  transition ; 
This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  bnt  a  subnrb  of  the  life  Elysian, 
Whose  portal  we  call  death." 

—  44  J.  O.  R.n  Boston,  writes  :  44  Will  you 
kindly  inform  me,  if  possible,  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  World,  if  there  has  ever  been  a 
life  of  Paul  Revere  published ;  or,  the  title  of 
any  book  which  has  any  thing  like  an  extended 
account  of  his  life  and  his  services  during  the 
Revolution  P  " 

The  most  extended  notice  of  Revere,  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  written  by 
Mr.  Buckingham,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Massachusetts  Mechanics'  Char- 
itable Association,  Boston,  1858,  or  in  its 
supplement. 

—  44  H.  A.  B."  Washington,  D.  C,  refers 
us  to  44  Murtagh's  Collection,"  for  44  consist- 
ency," &c.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  the 
reference,  but  who  will  find  the  book  ?  Until 
some  one  can  do  this,  it  is  simple  folly  to  cite 
it ;  and  we  decline  to  print  any  thing  more 
about  Murtagh,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  book. 

—  The  same  correspondent  questions  our 
statement  that  Mr.  Calvert  had  no  historical 
warrant  for  representing  Benedict  Arnold's 
wife  as  portraying  the  advantages  of  an 
espousal  of  the  British  cause,  and  refers  us 
to  Parton's  44  Burr."  44  H.  A.  B."  must  have  a 
queer  idea  of  historical  authority;  Parton's 
statements,  in  cases  where  imagination  may  be 
serviceable,  are  about  as  trustworthy  as  his 
judgment  of  the  Massachusetts  marriage  law. 
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— "  H.  C.  W."  Savannah,  Qa.,  writes: 
"  Through  my  friends,  John  M.  Cooper  &  Co., 
of  this  city,  I  enjoy  monthly  your  valuable 
Literary  World.  The  justness  and  indepen- 
dence of  your  criticisms,  with  the  judicious 
extracts  given,  constitute  its  merit,  and  en- 
able .the  student,  or  book-reader,  to  select  his 
literary  aliment  with  judgment.  I  regard  the 
Literary  World  as  a  neceasity  for  a  library, 
public  or  private. 

"Fifty  years  ^go,  when  a  small  boy  at 
school,  I  accidentally  came  across  a  number  of 
a  magazine  published  in  Philadelphia,  called, 
1  think,  •  The  Catket:  but  of  the  name  I  will 
not  be  positive.  In  it,  however,  I  read  some 
lines,  that  so  impressed  themselves  upon  my 
boyish  homesickness  (for  we  had  no  ocean 
steamers  nor  railroads  in  those  days,  and  let- 
ters were  twenty-five  cents  the  one-half 
ounce),  the  opening  lines  of  which  have  re- 
mained with  me  through  life,  as  follows :  — 

" '  There  ia  a  bond  that  spirits  know, 
A  spell  that  binds  the  sonl ; 
Oceans  may  flow,  or  desert*  roll, 
But  far  as  pole  from  pole, 
Lore,  lore  ita  tiring  watch  will  keep, 
Smite  with  onr  smile,  or  with  our  anguish  weep.' 

"  These  are  all  I  remember.  Perhaps  cir- 
cumstances may  have  invested  the  lines  with 
more  interest  than  they  really  merited,  in  my 
young  mind.  Still  the  sexagenarian  would 
like  to  see  them  again  as  one  of  the  pleasures 
of  his  youth.  Can  you,  or  any  one  of  your 
readers,  say  by  whom  they  were  written,  and 
where  to  be  found  P 

"  You  are  a  little  hard  on  Macaulay,  but  we 
must  recollect  that  egotism  is  almost  insepa- 
rable from  greatness." 

—  44  E.  J.  McD.,"  Chicago,  asks  where  he 
can  find  the  poem  which  contains  the  senti- 
ment, "  Off  with  the  old  love  before  you  are 
on  with  the  new."  We  must  refer  him  to 
our  correspondents. 


MINOR  BOOK  NOTICES, 


—  Prof.  Charles  Rau's  papers  on  "Early 
Man  in  Europe,"  which  originally  appeared  in 
Harper's  Monthly,  are  now  published  in  an 
octavo  volume.  They  do  not  purport  to  re- 
cord original  investigations,  but  are  rather 
summary  of  recent  discoveries,  and  furnish  a 
mass  of  general  knowledge  touching  early 
Man,  that  will  suffice  for  the  average  reader. 
In  the  five  chapters  of  the  book  are  treated 
The  Drift,  The  Caves,  the  Troglodytes  (ia 
two  chapters),  Kitchen-Middens  and  Lake 
Settlements,  Neolithic  Implements.  The  au- 
thor shows  that  the  Stone  Age  was  not  a  fixed 
and  common  period  to  all  existing  races,  but 
that  while  it  prevailed  in  one  part  of  the 
world,  the  Age  of  Metal  may  have  been  in 
progress  in  another.  The  comparative  ad- 
vancement of  the  North  American  tribes,  and 
of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  is  cited  in 
proof  of  this  proposition.  The  use  of  iron 
on  this  continent  dates  back  no  farther  than 
the  arrival  here  of  European  colonists.  The 


first  chapter  is  mainly  occupied  by  an  account 
of  the  drift-deposits  in  France,  and  contains 
but  little  matter  that  is  new.  The.  climate  of 
Europe,  the  author  thinks,  was  much  colder  at 
the  date  of  these  deposits  than  it  is  now :  yet  the 
discovery  of  bones  of  the  cave-lion,  elephant, 
and  other  natives  of  a  warm  region,  would  seem 
to  favor  a  contrary  view.  This  chapter  in- 
cludes a  summary  of  the  discoveries  of  Boucher 
de  Perthes  and  others  on  the  river  Somme,  in 
France,  and  minute  descriptions  of  the  ani- 
mals coexistent  with  man  during  the  drift. 
The  old  story  of  the  Tungusian  hunter  and 
his  mammoth  is  reproduced.  It  seems  that 
the  race  of  aurochs  of  the  old  time  is  still  rep- 
resented on  the  earth ;  the  Russian  govern- 
ment has  preserved  a  herd,  numbering  several 
hundred  at  last  accounts,  in  a  forest  of  Lith- 
uania. The  author  says  of  these  animals, 
44  a  few  also  occur  wild  in  the  Caucasus  moun- 
tains." The  verb  is  felicitous  —  run  at.  In 
the  second  chapter,  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  exploration  of  caves  in  several  Euro- 
pean countries  is  given.  The  author's  expla- 
nation of  stalactites  and  stalagmites  seems 
unnecessary.  To  the  Troglodytes  two  chap- 
ters are  given,  —  probably  the  most  entertain- 
ing in  the  book.  The  author  rejects  Ovid's 
idea  of  the  Paradisaic  happiness  of  primitive 
man,  and  assigns  to  the  latter  the  position  of 
&  savage  far  below  the  Pawnee.  This  work, 
though  fragmentary,  is  useful,  and  gives  one 
a  good  general  idea  of  what  has  been  learned 
(or  assumed)  about  primitive  man.  It  con- 
tains many  illustrations,  and  is  printed  from 
large,  clear  type.  [Harper  &  Brothers; 
Lockwood,  Brooks,  &  Co.] 

—  The  Fall  of  the  Stuarts,  and  Western 
Europe  from  1678  to  1697,  has  been  added  to 
"  Epochs  of  History."  It  is  the  work  of  Rev. 
Edward  Hale,  who  is  not  a  brilliant  writer. 
He  gives,  considering  his  title,  far  too  much 
space  to  affairs  on  the  Continent,  and  his  nar- 
rative of  events  in  England  is  rigorously  con- 
cise. But  the  book  conveys  a  reasonably 
clear  idea  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Stuarts.  In  its  characteriza- 
tion of  the  principal  figures  of  the  time,  it  is 
deficient,  —  the  author's  portrait  of  William 
of  Orange  being  meagre.  We  find  in  it, 
however,  many  important  facts  not  familiar  to 
the  average  reader ;  the  origin  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  for  instance,  in  1679,  and  of  the 
names  Whig  and  Tory.  The  first  was  orig- 
inally applied  to  Scotch  Covenanters,  and  in 
Galloway  was  a  svnonyme  of  sour  whey. 
Tory  was  borrowed  from  the  wildest  Irish 
outlaws.  Many  of  the  Cameronians  were  cru- 
elly persecuted  by  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1680; 
those  who  were  not  executed  being  sent  to 
44  the  Plantations,"  —  which  was  equivalent  to 
slavery,  —  or  to  a  regiment  in  the  Spanish 
service.  There  are  some  blunders  in  the  book. 
On  page  193,  we  read  that  "  Ginkell,  an  ex- 
perienced Dutch  officer,  had  been  placed  by 
William  under  command  of  the  English,1'  &c. 
Corruption  reigned  in  British  political  circles 
in  1695,  as  it  now  reigns  in  American.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  confessing 
the  receipt  of  bribes,  was  expelled  from  the 
House.  Of  course,  a  little  volume  of  248 
pages  cannot  furnish  a  satisfactory  sketch  of 
twenty  years  of  English  and  Continental  his- 
tory ;  but,  as  far  it  goes,  this  work  is  remu- 
nerative. The  narrative  of  the  struggle  of 
the  allies  against  Louis  XIV..  though  frag- 
mentary, is  interesting.  [Scribner,  Arm- 
strong, &  Co.] 

—  Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay's  dedication  of  his 
"  Shakespeare  Manual "  seems  to  us  not  only 


in  bad  taste,  but  absurd :  "  To  Alfred  Tenny- 
son, who,  had  he  not  elected  to  be  the  greatest 
poet  of  his  time,  might  easily  have  become  its 
greatest  critic."  The  blunder  is  in  the  use  of 
"elected."  Djd  Shakespeare  44 elect"  to  be 
the  greatest  dramatist  or  the  world  ?  If  Mr. 
Fleay  is  right,  then  Providence  is  relieved  of 
all  responsibility  as  to  the  careers  of  mortals. 
Will  he  give  us  the  date  of  Tennyson's 
election  P  With  this  blundering  start,  he  be- 
gins the  compilation  of  a  learned  and  useful 
book,  which  must  be,  indeed,  indispensable  to 
all  students  of  Shakespeare  and  the  early  Eng- 
lish drama.  We  are  glad,  by  the  way,  to  note 
his  adoption  of  what  we  deem  the  only  correct 
form  of  Shakespeare's  name.  The  author's 
biography  of  him  contains  nothing  new,  and 
omita  much  of  the  stock  material.  He  pro- 
pounds a  theory  as  to  Shakespeare's  marriage, 
which  is  injurious  to  Anne  Hathaway,  and  for 
which  he  gives  no  grounds  whatever.  The  value 
of  the  work  is  mainly  in  its  statistics  and  its 
extracts  from  the  literature  of  Shakespeare's 
time,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  him.  The 
notes  to  the  plays  are  full  of  interesting  mat- 
ter, but  the  author's  dicta  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  plays  seem  often  very  summary. 
His  judgment  of  Henry  VI.  is  a  case  in 
point.  44  Romeo  and  Juliet."  he  says,  is 
44  certainly  Shakespeare's  earliest  tragedy." 
44  Shakespeare  makes  Csesar  be  killed  in  the 
Capitol"  sounds  odd.  The  44 Taming  of  the 
Shrew  "  the  author  credits  to  Shakespeare  and 
Marlowe.  A  list  is  given  of  twelve  plays 
which  have  been  attributed  to  Shakespeare, 
but  are,  the  author  says,  spurious.  Theatre- 
goers will  enjoy  the  brief  account  of  a  play  at 
the  44  Curtain,"  in  1596,  and  the  annals  of  the 
stage  from  1584  to  1595.    [Macmillan  &  Co.] 

—  We  can  think  of  no  question  of  more 
general  interest  than  44  Is  Eternal  Punishment 
Endless?"  which  is  the  title  of  a  very  small, 
but  important,  volume.  It  was  written,  says 
the  author,  who  is  an  Orthodox  clergyman, 
for  the  eye  of  a  lady  curious  as  to  the  belief 
due  from  her  touching  the  future  state.  We 
can  believe  that  she  was  comforted  by  her 
teacher's  conclusions,  but  are  skeptical  as  to 
her  enjoyment  of  the  processes  thereto,  for 
these  are  very  theological,  —  hermeneutical, 
indeed,  and  that's  worse.  The  whole  grand 
question,  are  the  wicked  to  be  damned  and 
tortured  for  ever,  —  that  is,  for  a  period  which 
has  a  beginning  but  no  end,  —  this  question 
turns  on  an  ordinary  and  harmless-looking 
Greek  adjective,  known  as  di&viov,  which  the 
author  translates  ceonian.  The  meaning  usu- 
ally given  to  it  in  English  theology  is  eternity. 
The  author  denies  that  this  meaning  is  by  any 
means  general,  and  enforces  his  denial  by 
many  quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  showing 
that  ceonian  sometimes  means  a  long  time, 
sometimes  a  short  time,  and.  again,  a  period 
not  longer  than  a  spasm.  The  discussion  of 
this  word  will  no  doubt  be  keenly  enjoyed 
by  students  of  theology;  but  we  have  found 
it  advisable  to  skip  the  processes  and  seize 
the  conclusions.  We  examined  the  evidence 
adduced  sufficiently,  however,  to  warrant  the 
opinion  that  the  author  has  the  best  of  the 
controversy.  He  gives  the  great  theological 
authorities  —  Prof.  Stuart,  Dr.  Hodge,  Prof. 
Bartlett,  and  others  —  what  a  contemporary 
aptly  calls  a  44  dig,"  the  pertinence  and  pene- 
trating power  of  which  are  admirable.  The 
great  Dr.  Hodge  (or  Hoge)  makes  the  dole- 
ful declaration  that  "  we  have,  therefore,  the/ 
direct  assertion  of  the  Word  of  God  that  the*, 
sufferings  of  the  lost  are  unending ; "  014 
which  the  author  snaps  out,  44  A  more  nnA 
founded  statement  could  hardly  be  made.'' 
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Hia  final  conclusion  about  the  word  is:  "To 
affirm  that  it  always  implies  duration  without 
end,  ia  as  contrary  to  fact  as  to  affirm  that  it 
never  does."  In  the  second  chapter,  it  is 
questioned  whether  the  misery  of  the  wicked 
in  the  future  state  —  this  state  being  assumed 
to  be  a  finality  —  is  relative  or  absolute.  The 
author  argues  vigorously  in  favor  of  the  rela- 
tive condition,  sharply  examining  the  famous 
passage,  Matthew  xxv.  46.  There  is  much 
good  criticism  in  the  book,  and  much  good 
sense ;  but,  while  it  will  either  anger  or  fas- 
cinate the  theologian,  it  can  hardly  attract  the 
general  reader.  It  is  an  argument  for  schools, 
not  for  the  unlearned  masses.  [Lockwood, 
Brooks,  &  Co.] 

—  We  have  had  pleasure  in  praising  44  Susan 
Coolidge's"  "  What  Katy  Did,"  &c,  and  are 
favorably  impressed  by  her  new  volume,  44  For 
Summer  Afternoons ; "  but  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced inferior  to  its  predecessors.  Most  of 
the  stories  that  occupy  its  pages  are  bright, 
natural,  and  pleasing ;  but 44  Edson's  Mother  " 
is  repulsive,  almost  coarse ;  and  44  The  Gib- 
raltar "  ia  commonplace.  In  44  Lota's  Mis- 
sionary Field,"  we  find  a  sharp,  and,  no  doubt, 
in  former  times  well  deserved,  satire  on  the 
practice,  at  a  well-known  seminary,  of  parading 
the  young  ladies  in  presence  of  missionaries 
looking  for  wives  as  a  part  of  their  outfit. 
We  know  one  lady  who  got  a  husband  — 
of  rather  poor  quality,  by  the  way  —  in  this 
manner;  but  the  usage  has  been  virtually 
abandoned.  44  An  Easter-Egg"  is  a  very 
pretty  story,  that  leaves  a  pleasant  impression 
in  the  reader's  mind.  44  Martin "  is  quite 
touching.  In  44  A  Camp-Meeting  Idyl,"  a 
pair  of  lovers  exchange  vows  while  kneeling 
to  be  prayed  for,  —  a  very  daring  coup  de 
theatre.  44  Blue  Beard"  is  a  lesson  for 
44  nagging  "  husbands,  which  ought  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  lesson  for  wives  who  have  the 
same  habit.  Several  poems  are  scattered 
through  the  volume.  In  one  —  44  In  Time  of 
Solstice  "  —  is  this  rather  obscure  passage : 

14  Sweet  ain,  tweet  harmonies  of  huee, 
Surround,  careM  me  everywhere; 
The  magic  of  the  dusk  and  dew*, 
My  name  steal,  my  reason  wooea, 
And  stnga  a  lullabj  to  care." 

The  last  three  lines  present  a  singular  ambi- 
guity as  to  subjects  and  predicates.  [Roberts 
Brothers.] 

— 41  Against  Fate,"  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Ray  ne, 
is  one  of  those  books  which  illustrate  the  pol- 
icy of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  young  country  girl,  who  wins 
the  admiration  of  a  gay  young  man  from  the 
city.  He  contrives  to  have  her  seek  employ- 
ment there,  and  ruins  her.  The  narrative  of 
her  career  is  painful,  and  its  moral  is  weighty, 
or  would  be  if  the  meretricious  character  of 
the  action  did  not  blind  the  reader's  eyes  to  it. 
Some  of  the  scenes  are  too  high-colored  for 
the  pure-minded,  and  the  general  effect  of  the 
book  is  unwholesome.  It  has  considerable 
dramatic  power  and  literary  merit;  but  we 
cannot  commend  it.  [W.  B.  Keen,  Cooke,  & 
Co.] 

—  Mr.  Simeon  Nash  is  not,  we  think, 
widely  known  as  an  author,  but  there  is  com- 
mon-sense and  wisdom  enough  in  his  44  Crime 
and  the  Family  "  to  furnish  a  score  of  volumes 
of  average  weight.  He  writes  with  a  deep 
insight,  with  sympathetic  earnestness,  and  a 
profound  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  gives  ample  evidence  that  he  has 
studied  it  a  fond.  He  finds  the  origin  of 
crime  in  the  family,  and  holds  parents  respon- 


sible for  the  growth  and  consequences  of 
crime.  Believing  that  only  religion  can  work 
such  a  reform  in  humanity  as  will  check  or 
prevent  crime,  he  is  yet  liberal  enough  to 
affirm  that  44  clergymen  are,  in  most  cases, 
ill-fitted  to  address  such  men,"  —  criminals,  — 
and  gives  good  reasons  for  this  opinion.  The 
true  policy  is  not  to  punish  criminals,  but  to 
prevent  crime ;  and  this  can  be  done  by  edu- 
cating children  on  the  right  plan.  The  first 
measures  to  this  end  fall  upon  parents,  and 
theirs  it  is  to  decide  whether  their  children 
shall  be  honest  and  industrious,  or  dissolute 
and  lawless.  This  is  a  trite  sentiment;  but 
the  author  transforms  it  into  a  vigorous  and 
impressive  truth  that  no  thoughtful  mind  can 
fail  to  apprehend  and  appreciate.  Crime,  he 
says,  is  not  a  fatality,  but  an  act  of  free  will ; 
if  it  were  the  former,  it  would  not  be  a  crime, 
and  we  should  pity,  not  punish  it.  He  shows 
why  the  majority  of  criminals  come  from  our 
cities  and  large  towns,  —  the  chief  reason  be- 
ing the  absence  of  temptations  in  the  rural 
districts ;  and  another  potent  one,  the  general 
laxity  of  family  government  in  cities.  44  If 
all  parents  would  do  their  duty,  —  would  so 
teach  and  govern  their  children  as  they  ought 
to  do,  — -vice  and  crime  would  disappear,  and 
virtue  and  order  mark  ail  the  developments  of 
society  and  all  the  actions  of  men.  If  this  is 
the  case  with  most  children,  why  cannot  it  be 
the  case  with  all  ?  "  On  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
portion of  female  criminals  is  infinitely  smaller 
than  that  of  males,  the  author  makes  forcible 
and  suggestive  comments.  44  If  education  and 
training,"  he  asks,  44  if  social  conventionalism 
can  save  girls  from  becoming  criminals,  it  can 
also  save  the  boys  from  a  like  destiny."  In  the 
chapter  on  Teaching  —  Society,  he  gives  some 
admirable  rules  of  personal  conduct.  This 
book  is  clear,  direct,  practical,  and  in  all  re- 
spects well  adapted  to  its  end.  We  confi- 
dently commend  it  to  parents,  sharing  the 
author's  opinion  that  the  true  policy  is  to 
prevent  crimes,  and  that  education  begins  at 
home.   [Robert  Clarke  &  Co.] 

—  The  new  edition  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son's works  is  in  all  respects  attractive,  though 
some  readers  might  dispute  the  clearness  of 
the  type.  As  to  its  literary  value,  it  is  too 
late  to  urge  an  opinion.  His  writings  are  ever 
fresh;  indeed,  improving  with  age,  and  the 
two  volumes  just  issued:  44 The  Conduct  of 
Life,"  and  44  Society  and  Solitude,"  represent 
some  of  the  best  efforts  of  his  mind.  44  Fate," 
the  opening  essay  of  the  first-named  volume, 
we  have  always  regarded  as  one  of  his  most 
characteristic  and  substantial  essays.  The 
pages  14-23  are  hardly  equalled  by  any  pas- 
sages of  equal  length  in  our  literature  in  bard 
sense  and  suggestiveness.  [J.  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.] 

—  "A  Century  of  Gossip,"  by  Willard  G. 
Nash,  is  a  sketch  of  life  in  a  rural  town  of 
Maine.  It  is  vivid  and  reasonably  faithful  to 
real  life,  though  some  of  the  personages  are 
exaggerated.  The  principal  character  is 
Deacon  Wells,  a  compound  of  all  human  vil- 
lanies,  which  are  illustrated  in  his  conduct 
with  considerable  skill ;  but  we  know  enough 
of  Maine  to  convince  us  that  no  man  so  vile 
would  be  tolerated  as  a  church-officer  in  any 
town  of  that  State.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
humor  in  the  book,  generally  coarse ;  but  some 
of  the  anecdotes  are  very  funny,  and  rustic 
characteristics  are  set  forth  with  singular  sharp- 
ness. There  is  a  love-story,  in  which  a  pro- 
digious young  lawyer,  son  of  the  Deacon, 
champions  an  oppressed  orphan  girl,  and,  of 
course,  has  his  reward.    'I he  book,  though 


not  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  is  readable. 
[W.  B.  Keen  &  Cooke.] 

—  Two  volumes  have  recently  been  added 
to  Osgood's  neat  and  handy  series  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  writings, — The  Essays,  First  Series, 
and  Miscellanies.  The  first  contains  some  of 
the  author's  best  essays ;  the  second,  his  publio 
addresses. 

—  A  woman's  name  is  seldom  found  on  the 
title-page  of  a  work  so  practical  as  44  Two 
Years  in  California,"  by  Mary  Cone.  She 
seems  to  have  traversed  that  State  with  the 
determination  to  see  every  thing  that  was 
worth  seeing,  giving  the  preference  to  mate- 
rial subjects.  She  writes  intelligently  of  the 
climate,  agriculture,  the  Chinese  question,  &c. , 
and  has  made  a  very  instructive  book.  [S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co.] 

—  Several  papers  on  religious  topics,  writ- 
ten by  George  S.  Merriara,  have  been  col- 
lected in  a  volume  called  44  The  Living  Faith." 
They  are  short,  clearly  written,  and  eminently 
practical  Mr.  Merriam  is  a  man  of  liberal 
views,  and  earnest  in  the  cause  of  true  religion. 
We  would  specially  commend  the  essay  on 
44  Religion  in  the  Future,"  in  which  his  gen- 
eral policy  is  outlined.  He  looks  forward  to 
the  time  when  44  it  will  be  recognized  that  to 
think  with  perfect  honesty  —  that  is,  with  per- 
fect freedom  —  is  not  only  a  right,  but  a 
Christian  duty.  When  that  is  fully  understood, 
exclusion  from  the  Church  for  opinions  will  be 
unknown."  The  essay  on  44  Neglect  of  Wor- 
ship "  is  rich  in  important  truths  and  sugges- 
tions. In  it  is  the  point  that  men  of  to-day  do 
not  go  to  Church  to  be  instructed,  but  to  ex- 
ercise themselves  in  devotion,  —  a  point  which 
he  expounds  with  great  felicity.  These  essays 
are  suited  to  all  classes,  and  are  especially  ad- 
mirable for  their  simplicity.  [Lockwood, 
Brooks,  &  Co.] 

—  Mr.  George  H.  Calvert  is  one  of  the  most 
persevering  American  writers  of  verse.  His 
poems  breathe  a  truly  patriotic  spirit,  and 
thus  make  a  claim  on  the  people  even  stronger 
than  that  of  those  who  have  higher  quarters  on 
Parnassus.  His  latest  volume  is  in  a  patriotic 
vein,  and  ia  called  "The  Nation's  Birth, and 
Other  National  Poems."  In  the  first,  the 
course  of  the  colonists  is  traced  in  the  career 
of  Washington,  who  is  made  the  moving  spirit 
of  the  Revolution,  and  to  whom  the  author 
pays  eloquent  and  deserved  tributes.  The 
metre  is  irregular,  and  not  always  musical ;  but 
the  effect  of  the  poem  is  elevating.  A  shorter 
poem  on  Washington  embodies  a  touching  in- 
cident of  respect  to  his  memory  by  a  British 
naval  officer.  [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

—  All  Miss  Coolidge's  books  have  been 
popular  and  deservedly  so,  though  none  of 
tier  later  ones  have  been  equal  in  merit  to  44  A 
New  Year's  Bargain,"  and  44  What  Katy 
Did."  44  For  Summer  Afternoons,"  comprises 
thirteen  short  stories,  most  of  which  are  very 
bright  and  good,  —  44  Lota's  Missionary 
Field,"44  The  Gibraltara,"  44  Blue  Beard," and 
44  Polly's  Pies "  being,  perhaps,  the  best. 
44  Edson's  Mother  "  we  do  not  like ;  it  is  coarse 
and  repulsive;  jesting  about  death  is  never 
in  good  taste.    [Roberts  Brothers.] 

—  "The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas,"  by 
Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton,  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful novels  of  the  day;  in  brilliancy  and 
effectiveness  of  plot  it  is  surpassed  by  no  re- 
cent work  of  fiction ;  and  in  point  of  por- 
traiture it  is  wonderful.    Reginald  Dundas, 
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one  of  the  aristocratic  residents  of  a  remote 
English  neighborhood,  brings  home  a  Spanish 
wife,  whose  nature  proves  to  be  hardly  better 
than  Satanic  An  adventuress  arrives  in 
town,  representing  herself  as  a  Marquise,  and 
fascinates  almost  every  member  of  the  high 
society.  Dundas,  who  hates  —  and  with  good 
reason  —  his  Spanish  wife,  falls  desperately  in 
love  with  the  new-comer,  and  takes  her  into 
his  bouse  as  governess  for  Learn  —  his  wife 
having  suddenly  died.  She  soon  brings  him 
to  her  feet,  and  they  are  married ;  but  their 
wedded  bliss  is  brief,  for  Leam,  the  Spaniard's 
daughter,  poisons  her  stepmother.  The  lat- 
ter left  a  little  daughter,  Fina,  whom  Dundas 
adopted.  By  and  by,  Major  Edgar  Har- 
rowby,  the  magnate  of  the  community,  comes 
home,  and  is  generally  expected  to  marry  Ad- 
elaide, the  daughter  of  Dr.  Birkett,  the  rector. 
But  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  Leam,  now  grown 
into  an  exquisitely  lovely  woman,  and  makes 
desperate  love  to  her.  When  he  declares  his 
passion,  she  stuns  him  with  the  avowal  that 
she  has  murder  on  her  soul.  She  disappears, 
and,  in  due  time,  he  marries  Adelaide.  Trav- 
elling in  Scotland,  the  unloving  pair  encounter 
the  missing  girl,  whom  death  soon  snatches 
from  a  life  of  trouble.  The  episode  of  Alick 
Corbett,  a  boy  who  has  loved  Leam  from  her 
childhood,  contributes  a  strong  element  of 
pathos  to  the  story,  which,  though  distinct- 
ively material,  is  intensely  interesting.  The 
relations  of  Edgar  with  the  poisoned  Mar- 
quise may  easily  be  guessed  at.  [J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.] 

—  The  fourth  edition  of  "  Bachelder's  Pop- 
ular Resorts  and  How  to  Reach  Them "  has 
just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Bachelder,  whose 
office  is  at  Lee  &  Shepard's.  It  contains 
plans  of  thirty-two  routes,  which  cover  almost 
every  section  of  the  country ;  and  many  illus- 
trations add  to  its  usefulness  and  value. 

—  Miss  Fischer  (Christian  Reid)  has  fa- 
vored the  public  with  a  novel  bearing  the 
paradoxical  title  of  "The  Land  of  the  Sky." 
It  is  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  some 
tourists  in  the  mountain  regions  of  North  Car- 
olina, and  is  as  volatile  as  "  floating  island," 
though  not  unpleasant  reading.  There  are 
two  or  three  young  couples  in  the  party,  who 
make  love  after  the  usual  fashion ;  there  are 
jealousies  and  wanton  flirtations;  there  are 
perils  and  promenades;  anger,  fun,  tears, 
and  laughter ;  in  fine,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
tourist's  experience  in  a  rough,  but  romantic, 
region.  The  book  is  of  light  weight,  but  it 
will  pleasantly  while  away  an  hour  or  two. 
[D.  Appleton  &  Co. ;  Lee  &  Sbepard.] 

—  Miss  Lucy  Larcom  has  compiled  a  pretty 
volume  of  verse,  which  will  be  a  welcome 
companion  to  the  summer  tourist.  It  is  called 
"Roadside  Poems,"  and  has  a  neat  dress, 
with  a  red-line  title-page.  The  poems  tell  of 
natural  scenery,  mountains  being  especially 
favored ;  but  sea  and  sky,  and  sun  and  flow- 
ers, and  forests  and  fairies  have  reverence; 
and  through  the  pages  Nature  smiles  with  all 
her  faces.  The  selection  seems  to  be  judi- 
cious,—  American  writers  having  a  generous 
representation.  The  general  effect  of  the 
collection  would  be  improved  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  few  lighter,  more  riant  pieces.  [J. 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

—  Miss  Hadcrman's  new  story,  "Heavy 
Yokes,"  contains  the  essential  elements  of 
exciting  fiction  in  full  measure.  Nearly  all 
human  passions  are  illustrated  in  its  pages 
through  a  series  of  events,  which,  though  not 


probable,  are  yet  possible.  The  opening  of  the 
story  is  dramatic,  and  enfolds  the  secret  of  the 
mysteries  that  are  to  follow.  Staunton,  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  long  a  foreign  resident,  find- 
ing himself  near  death,  sends  for  Miss  Morgan, 
a  lady  whom  he  had  loved  in  youth,  and  to  her 
hands  entrusts  his  young  daughter,  Delphine. 
When  the  latter  approaches  womanhood,  a 
woman,  apparently  French,  comes  and  claims 
to  be  the  child's  mother.  Her  story  is  strongly 
supported,  and,  despite  her  maternal  title,  she 
is,  strangely  enough,  permitted  to  become  the 
child's  teacher.  Max,  Miss  Morgan's  brother, 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Delphine,  which  fact 
lends  a  new  measure  of  interest  to  the  com- 
plication. A  Frenchman  —  the  strange  wo- 
man's accomplice  —  comes  on  the  stage,  and 
the  course  of  action,  which  eventuates  in  the 
exposure  of  the  criminals  and  the  marriage  of 
the  young  lovers,  constitutes  the  body  of  the 
story.  We  should  be  glad  to  notice  it  more 
at  length ;  but,  for  want  of  space,  can  only 
commend  it  as  natural,  rapid,  and  impressive 
in  movement,  and  quite  ingenious  in  the  con- 
ception and  development  of  its  plot.  We  are 
glad  to  commend  its  purity  at  this  time  when 
vice  is  exalted  in  feigned  essays  on  behalf  of 
virtue,  by  female  writers  of  fiction,  f  W.  F. 
Gill  &  Co.] 

—  "A  Story  of  Three  Sisters,"  by  Cecil 
Maxwell,  has  not  a  little  merit,  but  is  not  en- 
titled to  high  praise.  It  is  evidently  the  work 
of  an  inexperienced  writer,  who  lacks  the 
knack  of  writing  rather  than  the  material. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  an  English  country-town, 
the  tameness  of  whose  ever-present  life  and 
scenery  is  rather  wearisome.  The  characters, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  commonplace, 
and  the  finalt  is  sad  and  disappointing.  Pa- 
mela and  Harold  have  well-defined  individu- 
ality ;  their  attachment,  though  suppressed  on 
both  sides,  is  sincere,  and  poetic  justice  should 
have  ■  conciliated  the  reader's  desire  to  see 
them  happily  united.  But  Pamela  dumbly 
yields  to  the  persuasions  of  her  sordid  grand- 
mother and  inert  father,  and  promises  her 
hand  to  George,  the  boyish  son  of  Lord  Lyn- 
ton.  He  is  an  honorable  young  fellow,  and, 
seeing  unmistakable  evidence  that  Pamela 
loves  Harold  better  than  himself,  abandons 
his  claim.  Harold,  who,  believing  that  Pa- 
mela was  to  be  Mrs.  Lynton,  had  married  a 
poor  girl  in  pity,  plunging  into  the  river,  saves 
the  lives  of  Pamela  and  Anne's  child,  but 
sacrifices  his  own.  There  is  a  certain  fresh- 
ness in  the  book,  and  its-  refinement  is  beauti- 
ful ;  but  its  plot  lacks  strength  and  vividness, 
and  variety  of  action.  [Henry  Holt  &  Co. ; 
Lockwood,  Brooks,  &  Co.] 

—  No.  VIII.,  in  the  Science  Primer  Series, 
treats  of  Botany,  the  author  being  J.  D. 
Hooker.  It  is  quite  elementary,  but  is  valu- 
able as  a  preparative  for  the  learner.  It  con- 
tains sixty-eight  illustrations,  and  a  full  index 
of  plants  to  be  used  in  the  process  of  instruc- 
tion.   [D.  Appleton  &  Co. J 

—  The  revised,  two-volume  edition  of  Dr. 
John  W.  Draper's  "  History  of  the  Intellect- 
ual Development  of  Europe "  will  receive  a 
hearty  welcome.  This  work  long  ago  became 
standard,  and  its  merit  has  recently  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  American  Academy  of  Science 
in  the  bestowal  on  its  author  of  the  Rumford 
medal.  Its  character  is  too  well  known  to 
require  explanation  at  this  day.  [Harper  & 
Brothers  ;  Lockwood,  Brooks,  &  Co.] 

'  — Several  papers  written  by  Prof.  L.  T. 
Townsend  have  been  published  in  a  pamphlet, 


called  "  The  Chinese  Problem."  They  con- 
stitute an  earnest  protest  against  the  increasing 
proscriptive  spirit  manifested  by  Californians 
against  resident  Chinese.  He  shows  that 
treaty  obligations  compel  us  to  receive  these 
strangers,  and  grant  them  their  rights ;  that 
they  are  industrious,  prudent,  and,  in  effect, 
set  a  worthy  example  to  men  of  other  races. 
As  to  their  filthy  habits  of  life  and  anti-sanitary 
practices,  Prof.  Townsend  pertinently  sug- 
gests that  the  task  of  curing  these  falls  on  the 
very  people  who  cry  out  against  them.  The 
pamphlet  contains  much  information  as  to  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  Chinese.  The  problem  is 
a  grave  one,  and  the  author  has  thrown  a 
strong  light  on  it.    [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

—  "Philadelphia  and  its  Environs"  is  a 
guide-book  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
excellence  of  its  illustrations.  By  its  help, 
one  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
the  city  and  the  Exposition  buildings,  not 
being  within  physical  view  of  them.  [Lippin- 
cott  &'Co.] 

—  E.  E.  White's  "  Manual  of  Arithmetic  " 
is  designed  to  accompany  the  Graded-school 
Arithmetics.  It  comprises  two  parts  —  the  first 
elementary,  and  the  second  devoted  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  more  difficult  problems  in  the 
author's  higher  books.  It  illustrates  what  is 
called  the  natural  method  of  teaching,  —  a 
union  of  the  analytic  and  inductive  methods, 
the  peculiarities  of  which  are  clearly  de- 
fined. The  exposition  of  this  method  is  very 
interesting,  and  will  reasonably  command  the 
attention  of  teachers.  The  gradation  of  the 
lessons  seems  to  be  judicious  and  fitted  to 
lead  the  learner  by  easy  steps  to  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  arithmetic.  [Wilson,  Hin- 
kle,  &  Co.] 

—  The  next  volume  in  Holt  &  Co.'s  Leisure 
Hour  Series  will  be  M  Ida  Craven,"  a  story  of 
life  in  India,  by  Mrs.  Cadell.  Harper  & 
Brothers  will  presently  publish  "  Cripps,  the 
Carrier,"  by  Blockmore. 

—  Mr.  Rolfe's  edition  of  Thomas  Gray's 
Select  ,  Poems  gives  evidence  of  his  careful 
study  of  earlier  editions.  He  seems  dissatis- 
fied with  these,  but  generally  contents  himself 
with  affirming  their  faultiness.  The  selections 
are  only  seven  in  number,  including,  of  course, 
the  Elegy  "  On  a  Distant  Prospect,"  &c. ; 
"  On  the  Death  of  a  Favorite  Cat,"  &c.  His 
notes  are  quite  profuse.  He  does  not  quote, 
we  notice,  Dr.  Johnson's  words  about  the  ode 
on  the  "Prospect  of  Eton  College,"  —  very 
bitter  and  Johnsonian  words  they  are.  Words- 
worth once  tried  to  show  that  the  language  of 
the  Elegy  is  unintelligible.  As  a  small  speci- 
men of  Gray's  Poems,  this  pretty  volume  is 
valuable ;  but  we  question  the  policy  of  re- 
stricting the  great  poets  to  so  inadequate  a 
representation.  [Harper  &  Brothers;  Lock- 
wood,  Brooks,  &  Co.] 

—  A  most  fitting  and  timely  collection  of 
verse  is  "  Morning  Songs  of  American  Free- 
dom," by  C.  F.  Orne.  The  poems  treat  of 
nothing  outside  of  American  history,  and 
mainly  of  events  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
One  of  the  best  of  them  is  "  The  Minute-Men 
of  Barnstable,"  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  vol- 
unteers has  a  firm,  yet  subdued,  expression. 
These  opening  stanzas  are  full  of  feeling:  — 

"  The  news  came  down  to  Barnstable, 

That  pleasant  April  day,  — 
1  Dp.  minute- men,  for  Lexington  ■ 
On  with  your  war  amy  ! 1 
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"  At  the  ihriU  rail  of  fife  and  dram, 
Our  hurry  log  footsteps  came  ; 
We  were  nineteen  ;  we  could  not  wait : 
Our  heart*  were  all  aflame. 

"Before  the  meeting-house  we  stood; 
I  cast  my  eye*  below, 
And  marked  along  the  Sandy  Neck, 
The  sand-hills  long  and  low. 

44  The  sand-hills  with  their  thin,  brown  woodi, 
And  swamp*  more  brown  than  tbey ; 
While  stretching  widely  past  them  all 
The  broad,  dark  marshes  lay." 

Many  of  the  poems  are  in  a  similar  spirit, 
though  most  have  more  of  action,  and  are 
more  ballad-like.  Many  a  pulse  will  leap  over 
"  The  Boy  of  Bennington/1  at  the  thought  of 
the  old  man  waiting  for  tidings  from  Benning- 
ton, where  bis  five  sons  fought  with  Stark ;  his 
heart  "  most  of  all  with  the  youngest  one," 

"  Whose  golden  locks  and  soft  blue  eye* 
Were  Ilka  hers  who  In  the  churchyard  lie*." 

Neighbors  approach,  and  the  old  man  cries : 

u  '  What  ridings  bring  ye  from  Bennington  t 
What  of  my  boys f  of  my  fair-haired  son  ? ' 

♦  The  battle  was  fierce,  but  the  Hessians  fled  : 
We're  pris'ners  by  hundreds,  and  Bauin  is  dead ; 
But  thy  son,  —  the  tale  is  too  bitter  to  say.* 
Plashed  the  Dither's  eyes  "Death  his  locks  of  gray : 

'  DM  he  leave  his  post?' 

■  Oh  no  !  but  worse '  — 

'  What !   Did  his  mother  a  coward  nurse  ? 
Did  he  ran?' 

'Oh  no!  a  sadder  sight! 
He  fought  like  a  hero,  but  fell  in  the  tight ! ' 

1  Now  Ood  be  praised  !   I  am  satisfied,  — 
Doing  bis  duty,  my  son  has  died : 
I  can  gire  np  my  ehild  with  Joy, 
Let  me  look  once  more  on  my  noble  boy.'  " 

These  pieces  do  not  rank  high  as  poetry, 
the  metre  being  very  faulty ;  but  their  warmth 
and  appropriateness  will  commend  them.  TA. 
Williams  &  Co.] 
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Harprr's.  —  Mr.  Trowbridge  contributes 
some  verses  called  44  The  Ballad  of  Arabella." 
There  is  far  more  fun  than  poetry  in  them. 
Even  a  poet  has  no  right  to  substitute  44  the 
forest  "  lor  44  the  swamp  "  in  the  saying  about 
a  crooked  stick.  Charles  Lannian  writes  an 
account  of  Block  Island,  which  is -fresh  and 
interesting :    44  A  more  complete  colony  of 

ture  native  Americans  does  not  exist  in  the 
fnited  States."  The  paper  includes  a  history 
of  the  wreck  of  the  44  Palatine."  The  plot  of 
44  Clemen ce  "  is  rather  worn ;  but  the  story  is 
well  told.  The  sketch  of 44  The  Father  of  the 
Revolution,"  —  Samuel  Adams,  —  is  mainly 
made  up  from  Wells's  tedious  life  of  that 
famous  patriot.  It  tells  nothing  new  about 
him,  but  gives  some  pleasant  glimpses  of 
Revolutionary  times.  44 Polly  Pharaoh"  has 
the  merit  of  freshness  if  none  other;  its 
heroine  is  a  colored  girl  of  very  strong  char- 
acter. If  the  story  is  not  true,  it  is  well  in- 
vented. Paul  Hayne's  ballad,  44  Macdonald's 
Raid,"  is  a  vigorous  piece  of  verse,  and  does 
justice  to.  the  valor  of  its-  hero.  Mr.  Holly's 
third  paper  on  44  Modern  Dwellings"  treats  of 
furniture,  and  opens  with  the  indisputable 
proposition  that  bad  taste  prevails  in  our 
private  houses.  The  writer  condemns  the  use 
of  marble  tops  on  side-boards;  but  does  not 
object  so  seriously  to  marble  mantels.  Mr. 
Stoddard  furnishes  another  Macaulay  hash. 
Dr.  Osgood  writes  about  the  Bryant  Vase, 
and  calls  Mr.  Bryant  44  the  living  father  of 
our  literature."  He  has  small  grounds  for 
pride  in  his  offspring.  G.  M.  Towle  has 
been  looking  over  files  of  old  newspapers,  and 


reproduces  some  particulars  of  past  National 
Conventions.  Mr.  Aldrich's  poetry  has  come 
to  be  so  precious  that  he  dispenses  it  in 
homoeopathic  doses,  —  four  lines  each.  In 
this  number,  the  anecdote  of  Sumner  and  Ma- 
caulay's  meeting  at  dinner  is  borrowed  from 
the  Literary  World,  without  credit,  and  is 
followed  by  a  version  somewhat  different. 
We  told  the  story  as  it  was  told  us  by  Prof. 
Theophilus  Parsons,  who  received  it  from  Mr. 
Sumner  himself.  We  are  sorry  to  see  so  un- 
appreciative  and  unjust  a  notice  in  the  Liter- 
ary Department  of  Morris's  translation  of 
the  iEneid.  The  critic's  comparison  of  Mor- 
ris's version  with  Cranch's  seems  almost 44  sar- 
castical." 

Lippincott's. —  The  closing  of  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  must  prove  quite  damaging  to 
magazines  and  newspapers,  —  especially  to  the 
former ;  for  while  the  latter  can  fall  back  on 
politics  and  scandal,  the  former  roust  trust  to 
their  regular  contributors,  some  of  whom  are 
getting  to  be  tedious.  The  writer  of  the  Cen- 
tennial scries  in  this  magazine  has  evidently 
profited  by  our  counsels,  for  his  style  has 
grown  livelier,  and  his  tone  less  solemn. 
The  present  instalment  exhibits  leading 
characteristics  of  the  several  national  displays 
very  clearly.  Mrs.  Harding  Davis  returns 
to  a  topic  which  she  is  well  qualified  to 
treat,  —  the  state  of  society  and  politics  in  Phil- 
adelphia a  century  ago.  She  illustrates  very 
cleverly  the  conflict  between  ruling  Quaker 
opinion  and  the  radicalism  of  the  liberals. 
Our  courage  fails  us  in  contemplation  of  Mr. 
Lanier's 44  Psalm  of  the  West."  Like  some  fund- 
amental Trinitarian  doctrines,  it  must  be  taken 
for  granted.  Without  attempting  to  criticise, 
we  venture  to  describe  it  as  a  collection  of 
strips  of  verv  epithetic  prose  arranged  in 
unequal  lengths,  whereof  -  the  sense  may  be 
interpreted  at  will  by  every  reader.  If  Cen- 
tennials are  going  to  promote  such  stuff  as 
this  composition  and  the  same  poet's  ode,  the 
next  one  should  be  held  in  some  capacious 
lunatic  asylum.  Robert  Wilson's  44  On  the 
Eastern  Shore  "  is  not  so  good  as  some  of  his 
sketches  of  South  Carolina  rural  life,  with 
which  he  is  evidently  more  familiar ;  but  it  is 
a  readable  account  of  a  peculiar  region,  of 
which  few  are  well-informed.  The  very 
queer  story  of  44  Thee  and  You  "  comes  to  a 
queer  end.  While  it  bears  marks  of  positive 
power,  its  effect  is  decidedly  unpleasant. 

The  Ati-antic.  —  But  for  Mr.  Howells1 
paper  on  the  Centennial,  which  buoys  it  up, 
this  number  would  win  the  fate  of  heavy 
things  in  a  rare  atmosphere.  As  a  whole,  it  is 
very  dull,  and  might  be  recommended  as  an 
efficient  sudorific  in  these  sweltering  days. 
Even  Mr.  Warner  seems  to  write  under  the 
influence  of  a  heavy  perspiration,  and  tells  us 
little  that  is  worth  reading,  except  about  the 
ephemeral  and  now-forgotten  Maine  colony  at 
Jaffa.  44  The  American  "  increases  in  inter- 
est, though  Mr.  Babcock  is  not  a  valuable 
addition  to  its  resources.  Even  Mrs.  Kemble 
is  duller  than  usual  this  month.  The  anony- 
mous writer  of  44  Characteristics  of  the  Cen- 
tennial "  runs  back  a  long  way  to  get  a  good 
start.  Beginning  with  the  original  settle- 
ment of  Philadelphia,  he  notes  the  gradual 
changes  in  popular  sentiment  and  customs, 
which  have  made  possible  the  Exposition. 
44  A  few  years  ago."  he  says,  44  it  would  have 
been  impossible,"  though  44  it"  has  no  recog- 
nizable antecedent  Mr.  Howells'  paper, 
44  A  Sennight  of  the  Centennial,"  represents 
him  toiling  under  difficulties.  Many  readers 
will  remember  his  struggle  with  the  Boston 


J  ubilee ;  and,  having  read  this  second  effort  at 
the  description  i,of  aggregated  humanity  in- 
spired by  a -common  motive,  will  hardly  won- 
der that  he  fails  to  charm  as  in  bis  essays  in  a 
smaller  theatre.  Yet  his  sketch  of  the  Cen- 
tennial is  readable,  albeit  a  little  arrogant. 
He  carried  the  Cambridge  atmosphere  with 
him,  and  did  not  remain  long  enough  to 
escape  from  it.  His  view  of  the  Centennial- 
ities  is  rather  kaleidoscopic,  and  covers  only 
the  surface  of  things.  .*■  But  he  saw  many 
objects  of  interest,  including  the  War-eagle, 
44  whom  a  Wisconsin  regiment  carried  through 
the  war."  Good  humor  pervades  the  paper, 
though  the  writer  is  roiled  by  the  exorbi- 
tance of  the  foreign  restaurateurs.  Mrs.  Thax- 
ter  contributes  a  poem,  which,  for  a  wonder, 
has  no  light-houses,  and  only  mere  mention 
of  the  sea,  in  it.  The  first  stanza  illustrates 
her  command  of  adjectives :  — 

44  The  day  U  bitter.   Through  the  hollow  sky 
Rolls  the  clear  sun.  inexorably  bright, 
Glares  on  the  shrinking  earth,  a  lidless  eye. 
Shedding  no  warmth,  but  floods  of  blinding  light." 

Astronomers  ought  to  look  into  this  phe- 
nomenon. 


LITERACY  NEWS. 


—  In  a  notice  of 44  Miss  Follen's  Fortunes," 
in  our  last  number,  was  a  most  provoking 
blunder  —  the  interpolation  of  the  words, 
"her  maiden  name."  The  carelessness  of 
the  writer  was  efficiently  supplemented  by  that 
of  the  proof-reader,  and  the  blunder  resulted. 
The  author  of  this  pleasant  book,  now  Mrs. 
Talcott,  wife  of  Prof.  Talcott,  of  the  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  and  formerly  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Goodwin,  is  well  known  through  her  pop- 
ular novels  of  44  Madge  Sberbrooke,"  and 
44  Dr.  Howell's  Family."  These  fortuitous 
annoyances  confirm  one's  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  depravity  of  inanimate  things. 

—  Two  French  authors  have  recently  writ- 
ten books  on  America — "La  Vie  aux  Ji'tats- 
Unis,"  by  Xavier  Evma;  and  44  Un  Francois 
en  Amirique  —  Yankees,  Indians,  aud  Mor- 
mons," by  Paul  Tontain. 

—  The  Nation,  we  need  not  say,  long  ago 
proved  itself  superior  to  most  persons  and 
things,  and  now  it  has  assumed  a  superiority 
to  grammar.  In  its  issue  of  June  8,  we 
find  this  shapeless  and  anomalous  sentence ; 
44  Instead  of  letting  the  reader  skip  for  him- 
self in  the  unabridged  work,  the  skipping  will 

be  done  for  him  by  Mr.  ."    Now  who 

44  lets  "  the  reader,  or,  rather,  does  not  44  let "  P 
The  only  possible  subject  for  this  participle, 
44  letting,"  is  44  skipping."  A  more  awkward 
and  inexcusably  bad  sentence  we  never  saw 
in  the  average  penny  daily. 

—  It  is  said  that  when  Lord  Campbell  was 
a  reporter  on  the  London  Morning  Chronicle, 
he  wrote  a  criticism  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  and  spoke  of  it  as  4 4  apparently  by  an 
inexperienced  writer,  who,  if  be  took  pains, 
might  yet  attain  a  respectable  skill  in  the  pro- 
fession which  he  had  chosen." 

—  We  noticed,  not  long  ago,  Gen.  Double- 
day's  44  Reminiscences  of  Forts  Sumter  and 
Moultrie,"  and  commented  upon  the  author's 
evidently  unwarranted  imputation  of  luke- 
warmness  and  inefficiency  to  Major  Anderson. 
The  latter  has  found  an  able  champion  in 
Edward  L.  Anderson,  lato  of  the  Ohio  Vol- 
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unteers,  who.  in  a  communication  to  Harper's 
Weekly,  decisively  vindicates  the  patriotism 
and  good  judgment  of  bis  namesake.  We 
remarked  in  our  notice  of  Doubleday's  book, 
that  tbat  officer  had  evidently  taken  pains  to 
make  himself  the  conspicuous  abolitionist  of 
the  garrison,  and  Capt.  Anderson's  vindication 
convinces  us  that  Doubleday's  prejudices 
blinded  his  judgment. 

—  Several  European  literary  lights  have 
recently  been  extinguished.  George  Sand, 
one  of  the  ablest  female  writers  of  all  time, 
has  passed  away ;  and  now  Henry  Kingsiey 
has  followed  his  brother,  the  late  Canon 
Charles,  to  the  other  shore.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Ravensboe,"  "The  Hillyars  and 
"Burtons,"  &c. 

—  W.  Gifford  Palgrave  has  written  a  book 
on  Dutch  Guiana,  —  "Surinam;  or  a  Creole 
Eden."  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  pub- 
lish it. 

—  Widdleton  has  in  press  a  Life  of  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  by  Eugene  L.  Didier,  of  Baltimore. 

—  The  government  of  Antioch  College, 
Yellow  Springs,  O.,  has  issued  a  circular  with 
reference  to  an  institution  known  as  "  The 
Great  Western  Literary  Bureau,"  and  "Tlie 
Great  American  Literary  Association  of  Yel- 
low Springs,  O.,"  which  has  brought  odium  on 
the  college.  The  Bureau  has  lately  been  con- 
ducted by  one  man,  —  Wm.  M.  Hafner,  with 
several  aliases.  He  issued  advertisements, 
from  which  we  take  the  following :  "  We 
receive  patronage  from  all  the  States  and 
Territories,  and  have  a  corps  of  able  and  ex- 
perienced writers  that  enables  us  to  furnish 
applicants,  on  short  notice,  with  all  kinds, 
styles,  and  grades  of  literary  exercises ;  con- 
sisting of  essays,  lectures,  orations,  sermons, 
salutatories.  valedictories,  poems,  abstracts, 
reviews,  critiques,  translations,  &c,  &c.  All 
who  have  been  in  connection  with  the  1  Amer- 
ican Association,'  and  those  in  connection 
with  it  now,  are  graduates,  and  consequently, 
having  gone  through  1  the  mill,'  know  iust  what 
kind  of  exercises  students  need  and  desire. 
Applicants  must  state  the  occasions  on  which 
they  wish  to  deliver  the  exercises,  and  such 
exercises  will  be  written  suitable  and  appro- 
priate (sic)  ;  and  also  whether  a  strictly  first- 
class  production  is  desired.  Exercises  used 
once  only;  charges  moderate.  Correspon- 
dence may  be  addressed  to  us  in  any  language. 
.  .  .  Our  productions  are  sent  closely  sealed. 
All  communications  strictly  confidential." 

The  Faculty  affirm  that  they  have  found  this 
Hafner  "guilty  of  plagiarism,  of  obtaining 
articles  from  their  authors  upon  false  pre- 
tences, and  of  selling  the  same  production 
repeatedly."  "  The  Destiny  of  Genius,"  writ- 
ten by  a  young  lady  in  the  Baltimore  Female 
College,  he  sold  "  at  least  ten  or  twelve  times." 
Having  obtained,  by  false  pretences,  a  gradu- 
ating oration,  he  used  it  twenty  times.  Haf- 
ner wrote  to  an  inquirer :  14  We  usually 
charge  $15  for  a  production  on  subjects  of 
your  choice;  $10  on  ours.  We  will  prepare 
what  you  want  for  $8."  The  Faculty  are 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  the  ex- 
posure of  this  fellow  who  preys  on  the  ignor- 
ance and  credulity  of  young  persons  possessed 
of  more  literary  ambition  than  brains. 


— Messrs.  J.  H.  Co  ate  a  &  Co.  have  been 
appointed  American  agents  for  the  privately 
printed  new  editions  of  Edmund  Spenser  and 
Samuel  Daniel.  These  are  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  B.  Grosart,  editor  of  "Fuller's 


Worthies."  He  has  been  helped  by  Professor 
Child,  of  Harvard,  Francis  Turner  Palgrave, 
Prof.  Ward,  of  Owens  College,  Wm.  Aldis 
Wright,  of  Trinity  College,  and  others. 

—  Messrs.  Holt  &  Co.  have  decided  to 
postpone  the  publication  of  "  Condensed 
Classics  "  till  Autumn.  This  delay  is  due  to 
an  attempt  to  produce  some  peculiar  effects 
in  the  binding  of  the  books,  which  involved 
serious  mechanical  difficulties  that  have  now 
been  overcome. 

—  In  connection  with  the  London  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Co.  have  just 
brought  out  a  new  Kensington  edition  of 
Thackeray's  works.  It  contains  his  novels  and 
miscellanies,  and  is  complete  in  twelve  hand- 
some and  well-illustrated  volumes.  Its  steel- 
plates  are  inserted  in  no  other  editions  than 
those  imported  by  this  house.  The  same  firm 
offer  a  new  and  cheap  edition  of  Dickens's 
writings. 

—  Miss  Duhring's  "  Gentlefolk  "  is  just 
out  from  the  press  of  Lippincott  &  Co.,  and 
inherits  the  popularity  of  its  predecessor, 
"  Philosophers  and  Fools." 

—  Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  nearly  ready 
a  story  by  Marion  Douglass.  It  deals  with 
events  of  a  century  ago. 

—•"The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow"  has  been 
added  to  the  Centennial  Scries  of  Poets.  It 
is  uniform  in  style  with  the  edition  of  Wbittier, 
which  we  recently  noticed,  and  contains  all*  of 
the  author's  poetical  compositions,  with  many 
interesting  notes. 

—  A  volume  containing  fourteen  of  Cicero's 
orations  has  been  added  to  Harper's  Greek 
and  Latin  Texts,  — very  neat  and  pretty  18mos. 
The  new  spelling  of  Latin  is  used  in  the  series, 
and  it  seems  odd  enough  to  one  who  learned 
Latin  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  read  "  suspu*i- 
onis ;  "  "  iam  "  instead  of  jam,  "  iustum  "  for 
justum,  "iucundi"  for  jucuadi,  "condicio" 
for  conditio,  &c 


—  No  English  writer  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  literature  has  recently  won  so  wide  a 
popularity  in  this  country  as  Philip  G.  Hamer- 
ton,  in  whom  are  joined  the  enviable  gifts  of 
high  artistic  and  literary  power.  His  books 
have  had  an  ever-increasing  sale  in  this  country 
since  the  publication  of  "  The  Intellectual 
Life,"  and  his  fame  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  "The  Sylvan  Year,"  and  "Round  My 
House."  We  find  much  pleasure  in  holding 
out  the  promise  of  another  book  from  his 
hand,  —  one,  too,  which  seems  likely  to  surpass 
all  its  predecessors  in  interest  and  beauty.  It 
will  be  called  "  The  Mount,"  taking  its  name 
from  the  theatre  of  the  author's  experience  in 
successive  years.  To  the  Mount, — the  site 
of  a  Gaulish  fortress  city  near  his  residence 
in  France,  —  he  is  accustomed  to  go  for  a 
visit  every  year,  being  the  guest  of  an  anti- 
quary, who  has  long  superintended  the  exca- 
vations at  that  point  for  the  discovery  of 
Gaulish  and  Gallo-Roman  antiquities.  From 
the  summit  of  the  Mount,  at  favorable  mo- 
ments, the  observer  can  see  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  river  Loire.  Around  this  central 
object,  rich  in  antique  and  romantic  associa- 
tions, the  author  will  weave  a  pleasant  narra- 
tive combining  in  some  measure  the  charac- 
teristics of  "  The  Sylvan  Year,"  and  "  Round 
My  House."  The  human  element  in  it  will 
be  stronger  than  in  either  of  the  books  just 


named.  We  are  sure  that  the  author's  ad- 
mirers may  anticipate  a  rare  treat  in  this  new 
composition. 

—  We  quote  these  striking  passages  from 
an  article  in  Macmillan' s  Magazine  on  "  Quak- 
ers and  Quakerism :  "  "  As  a  system,  Quaker- 
ism must  be  regarded  as  essentially  defective. 
It  mutilates  life,  instead  of  consecrating  it  as 
a  whole.  Poetry,  art,  music,  all  the  changeful 
lesser  lights  of  life,  are  blotted  out  in  its  soft, 
drab  shadow.  This  defective  side  of  Quaker- 
ism is  unconsciously  expressed  in  its  rejection  of 
the  Sacraments.  The  Founder  of  Christianity 
took  the  two  commonest  actions  of  life,  wash- 
ing and  eating,  and  made  them  the  symbols  of 
the  awful  and  the  divine,  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  His  religion ;  thereby  conse- 
crating man's  life  in  Nature,  forbidding  us  to 
call  any  part  of  it  common  or  unclean.  The 
mountain  stream,  as  it  dashes  past  us,  is  made 
the  symbol  of  a  higher  and  purer  life;  the 
commonest  element  witnesses  to  us  of  the 
purification  of  a  Divine  Love.  The  corn  that 
makes  the  valley  rich  with  the  gold  of  God, 
the  grape  with  its  sun-sweetened  clusters, 
speak  to  us  of  our  union  with  the  Light  of 
Men,  and  of  that  Feast  in  which  all  other 
feasts  — the  feast  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  ear,  as 
well  as  the  feast  of  social  mirth  —  are  conse- 
crated. •  The  Sacraments,  as  ordained  by 
Christ,  were  the  consecration  of  human  life 
with  all  its  gracious  dependence  on  the  kindly 
creatures  of  God,  all  its  harmless  play  in  the 
sunshine,  all  its  touching  wants  and  limitations, 
which  yet  make  room  for  the  divine.  And  in 
rejecting  them  because  of  the  superstitious  and 
often  idolatrous  use  to  which  they  have  been 
put,  Quakerism,  unconsciously,  betrayed  its 
deep  inner  defect." 

—  Mr.  Browning  has  a  new  volume  of 
poems  nearly  ready  for  publication.  It  will 
bear  the  seductive  title,  "  Pacchiarrotto,  and 
How  He  Worked  in  Distemper;  with  other 
Poems."  * 

Daniel  Deronda  proves  to  be  of  Jewish 


birth. 

—  George  Walter  Thornbury  died  in  Lon- 
don, recently,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years. 
He  early"  turned  his  mind  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  thought  of  entering  the  Church,  but  at 
last  resolved  to  become  a  student  of  art.  He 
did  not  desert  letters,  however,  but  soon  be- 
came an  esteemed  contributor  to  the  Athen- 
aum,- Household  Words,  All  the  Year  Round, 
&c.  He  also  wrote  books  of  travel,  a  history 
of  buccaneers,  and  in  1863  and  1864  produced 
two  novels,  "  True  as  Steel,"  and  "  Wild- 
fire." He  was,  in  fine,  a  novelist,  essayist, 
biographer,  critic,  and  did  good  work  in  each 
capacity.  He  died  in  consequence  of  exces- 
sive brain-work. 

—  Messrs .  Harper  &  Brothers  have  in  prep- 
aration a  book  called  "  Historical  Studies," 
by  Eugene  Lawrence.  It  is  a  collection  of 
the  author's  papers  on  Romanism  in  its  vari- 
ous aspects,  —  a  subject  to  which  Mr.  Law- 
rence has  given  years  of  study.  In  the  word" 
of  his  Preface :  "  The  chief  aim  of  the  Roman 
Church  has  been  the  destruction  of  the  intel- 
lect. The  chief  result  of  the  overthrow  of 
persecution  has  been  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
popular  mind.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  re- 
view these  remarkable  mental  struggles  by  the 
light  of  republican  progress.  Our  benefactors 
in  the  past  have  been,  not  kings,  popes,  or 

Erinces,  but  those  memorable  men  who  have 
ved  and  died  for  religion  and  knowledge. 
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To  them  it  has  at  last  become  customary  to 
trace  the  most  valuable  results  of  modern 

Erogress.  Education,  intelligence,  virtue,  re- 
gion, have  flourished  in  spite  of  the  intol- 
erance of  popes  and  kings;  and  the  New 
World,  in  the  Centennial  year  of  freedom, 
turns  gratefully  to  the  heroes  who  died  that 
men  might  be  free."  Curiosity  has  been  very 
general  as  to  Mr.  Lawrence's  identity,  and 
his  name  has  been  pronounced  a  false  one. 
We  are  able  to  correct  this  error,  and  to  add 
that  he  is  a  real  personage,  lawfully  entitled 
to  the  name  he  bears.  His  age  is  about  fifty ; 
he  is  a  lawyer,  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  — 
our  lady  readers  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
—  handsome. 

—  A  sanguine  writer  in  the  Catholic  World 
foresees  the  ultimate  domination  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  America.  "  Protestantism," 
he  says,  4*  which  has  been  the  religion  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  countrymen,  is  gradually 
losing  its  hold  upon  their  convictions.  The 
religion  alone  which  can  claim  the  attention  of 
all  mankind  is  the  Catholic.  It  alone  has  all 
the  notes  of  truth,  both  inward  and  outward, 
in  its  favor."  How  a  man  of  even  mediocre 
intelligence,  and  even  feebly  disposed  to  tell 
the  truth,  can  deliberately  state  so  monstrous 
a  proposition  as  that  conveyed  in  the  sentence 
beginning,  "The  religion  alone,"  &c,  we 
cannot  understand.  The  history  of  four  cen- 
turies gives  him  the  lie,  —  demonstrating  by 
the  growth  of  freedom  of  mind  and  action,  of 
industry  and  learning,  in  that  period,  that 
human  progress  is  in  proportion  to  man's 
emancipation  from  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  An 
assumption  so  audacious  and  unwarranted 
must  disgust  the  most  earnest  believers  in  the 
Catholic  church. 

—  When  John  Adams  was  Vice-president, 
Isaiah  Thomas  wrote  a  very  severe  pamphlet 
against  him,  entitled  '*  The  Dangerous  Vice 
P — t."   It  contained  these  lines :  — 

u  God* !  how  they'd  stare,  should  fickle  Fortune  drop 
The  mushroom  ktrdllog*  where  sbe  picked  them  up,  — 
In  tinker'a,  cobbler's,  or  book-binder's  •hop." 

The  allusion  in  the  last  line  is  to  the  fact  that 
Adams's  father  was  a  shoemaker,  while  Gen. 
Knox  was  originally  a  book-binder. 

—  Button's  coffee-house  in  London  was  the 
successor  of  Will's,  and  Addison  was  its  chief 

Satron,  as  Dryden  had  been  of  Will's.  Ad- 
ison  used  to  spend  his  evenings  there,  fleeing 
from  his  unloved  countess.  Dick  Steele  was 
also  a  frequent  visitor,  and  Pope  often  made 
one  of  the  company,  ^ill  one  day  he  received  a 
sound  beating  with  a  stick  in  the  hands  of 
Ambrose  Phillips,  the  pastoral  poet,  who  was 
offended  by  Pope's  criticisms  on  some  of  bis 
(Phillips's)  idyls.  One  night,  a  great  company 
being  present,  a  man  in  travelling  dress  en- 
.tered.  Swift  looked  at  him  long,  and  at  last 
said:  "Excuse  me,  sir,  have  you  ever  seen 
such  good  weather  in  this  world?"  The 
stranger  presently  replied:  "  Yes,  sir,  thank 
God,  I  have  seen  many  good  days."  "  That 
is  more  than  I  can  say,"  returned  Swift:  "I 
cannot  remember  any  weather  which  was 
neither  too  hot,  too  cold,  too  wet,  nor  too 
dry ;  but  God  Almighty  manages  to  arrange 
it,  so  that  it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing  at  the 
end  of  the  years." 

—  An  article  on  •*  Domestic  Service,"  in 
the  June  number  of  MacmillatCs  Magazine, 
contains  much  good  sense.   Having  answered 


the  question,  how  to  secure  greater  compe- 
tency in  servants,  by  projecting  a  training- 
school,  the  writer  proceeds  to  inquire  if 
nothing  can  be  done  to  increase  the  number 
of  women  willing  to  undertake  domestic  work. 
He  would  first  dismiss  all  unnecessary  ser- 
vants, and  would  have  each  lady  of  the  family 
perform  regularly  a  certain  share  of  the  work. 
These  remarks  —  which  are  as  true  of  this 
country  as  of  England  —  are  worth  quoting : 
"  Girls  seem  content  to  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  domestic  work  or  of  the  management 
of  children ;  expend  their  superfluous  energy 
either  in  croquet  or  dancing,  sewing  for  fancy 
fairs,  or  distributing  tracts  and  teaching  Sun- 
day classes,  and  believe  that  they  work  hard. 
They  wnarry  and  take  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  that  state  while  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  duties  it  involves.  Is  it  surprising 
that  much  evil  and  unhappiness  result?  Ev- 
ery young  woman  in  the  middle  classes  ought 
to  know,  not  only  how  to  spend  and  keep  ac- 
count of  money,  but  each  detail  of  household 
work.  This  knowledge  she  can  only  attain 
[attain  only]  by  some  practice  in  her  father's 
house ;  nor  should  she  feel  this  work,  though 
sometimes  called  'menial,'  in  any  sense  de- 
grading. As  habitually  used,  the  term  '  me- 
nial' is  utterly  vague,  and  frequently  means 
just  what  we  wish  it  to  mean.  It  is  a  degra- 
dation to  be  idle,  whether  rich  or  poor,  and  it 
is  a  degradation  to  do  badly  any  work  which 
one  has  undertaken ;  but  no  household  duty 
that  a  lady  chooses  to'do  can  degrade  her,  if 
she  does  it  well.  If  every  girl,  after  school- 
life  is  ended,  undertook  a  certain  portion  of 
the  daily  work  in  her  home,  a  number  of  ser- 
vants might  be  dispensed  with." 

—  "  The  Life,  Public  Services,  and  Select 
Speeches  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes"  is  an- 
nounced by  Messrs.  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Howard,  a  journalist,  will  edit  the 
work. 

—  Madame  de  Sevigne  once  said:  "Coffee 
and  Racine  will  be  forgotten  together."  Ra- 
cine was  born  in  1639.  and  coffee  came  into 
France  in  1644.  The  French  turned  up  their 
noses  at  the  new  beverage.  In  1670,  a  servant 
of  the  Turkish  Ambassador  opened  the  first  cof- 
fee-house in  Paris ;  but  no  one  entered  it,  and 
the  disappointed  merchant  closed  his  doors  next 
day.  The  first  coffee-house  was  opened  in 
London  in  1658.  A  strong  prejudice  against 
coffee  prevailed  in  England  at  this  time.  One 
writer  calls  the  drink  "  syrup  of  soot,  or  es- 
sence of  old  shoes."  In  1657,  one  James  Farr, 
a  coffee  man,  was  complained  of  for  "  making 
a  drink  called  coffee,  by  the  manufacture  of 
which  he  offended  the  neighbors  with  an  evil 
smelL"  According  to  Hatton's  "New  View 
of  London,"  there  were  nearly  three  thousand 
coffee-houses  in  that  city  in  1708. 

—  Harriet  Martineau  died,  a  few  days  ago, 
aged  seventy-four  years.  Her  Huguenot  an- 
cestors were  driven  from  France  by  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  She  received 
a  good  education,  and  early  resolved  to  earn 
a  living  by  teaching  music ;  but,  later,  took  a 
bias  toward  literature,  and  began  by  writing 
some  highly  moral  novels.  Still  later,  she  es- 
sayed a  higher  flight,  and  wrote  essays  on 
metaphysical  and  theological  topics,  and  polit- 
ical economy.  In  1884,  she  visited  this  coun- 
try, and  four  years  later,  put  fortli  her  famous 
book,  "A  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel," 
which  gave  her  great  popularity  here.  Her 
brother,  Rev.  James  Martineau,  is  one  of  the 
ablest  of  English  Unitarian  divines.    A  new 


edition  of  her  "  Eastern  Life,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent," was  published  recently  by  Roberts 
Brothers.  She  leaves  a  reputation  for  intel- 
lectual power  and  literary  skill  such  as  has 
been  won  by  few,  if  by  any,  other  English 
women. 

—  The  birth  of  the  English  newspaper-press 
dates  from  1622.  An  Irishman  named  Butler 
took  advantage  of  the  public  eagerness  to  get 
news  from  the  war  —  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
which  had  just  begun  —  to  publish  "  Weekly 
Relations  of  News,"  which  was  continued  as 
M  The  Certain  Newes  of  this  Present  Week." 
For  one  year  this  was  the  only  newspaper  in 
England.  In  1642  appeared  the  first  number 
of  the  "  Mercurius  Amicus,"  the  court  organ  : 
the  opposition  organ,  "  Mercurius  Bntan- 
nicus,"  was  born  the  next  year.  Many  other 
papers  sprang  into  existence  under  the  general 
name  of  "  Mercury."  They  were  sold  in  the 
streets  by  women,  who  heartily  espoused  the 
causes  of  their  respective  periodicals,  and  were 
wont  to  belabor  one  another  with  their  fists, 
and  even  to  throw  snuff  and  pepper  into  one 
another's  eyes,  in  order  to  attest  the  sincerity 
of  their  convictions. 

—  William  Black's  new  volume  of  tales  will 
be  called  "  Lady  Silverdale's  Sweetheart,  and 
Other  Stories." 

—  There  will  be  a  reunion  of  American 
authors,  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  In  compliance  with 
an  invitation  from  Colonel  Etting,  over  one 
hundred  writers  have  promised  to  attend  and 
read  biographical  sketches  of  men  who  fig- 
ured in  the  Revolution.  Others  unable  to  be 
present  have  forwarded  contributions.  Wen- 
dell Phillips  flatly  declined  the  invitation; 
Charles  Francis  Adams  will  read  a  sketch  of 
John  Hancock,  and  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop  one 
of  General  Artemas  Ward.  Messrs.  Long- 
fellow, Bryant,  and  Whittier  will  not  be  able 
to  attend. 

—  Madame  Dudevant  ("George  Sand"), 
who  died  a  few  days  ago,  was  born  in  Paris, 
in  1804,  and  had  nearly  completed  her  sev- 
enty-second year.  Her  home  in  childhood 
was  Nohaut,  in  Berri,  and  there  she  died. 
She  was  partly  educated  in  a  convent,  and  for 
a  time  was  resolved  to  become  a  nun ;  but  her 
devotional  engrossment  gave  way  to  a  condi- 
tion of  melancholy,  in  which  she  seriously 
contemplated  suicide.  In  1822,  she  became 
the  wife  of  M.  Dudevant ;  but  the  marriage 
proved  unhappy,  and  they  soon  separated. 
She  began  to  write  in  1831,  producing  her 
first  book,  "  Rose  et  Blanche,"  in  cooperation 
with  Jules  Sandeau.  Her  second,  "  Indiana," 
was  wholly  her  own  handiwork.  At  this  time 
she  assumed  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  George 
Sand, "-and  was  ever  afterward  known  by  it 
in  literature.  The  list  of  her  novels  is  very 
long.  Her  earlier  ones  were  objectionable 
from  a  moral  point  of  view;  those  written 
later  were  not.  An  address,  written  by  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  —  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  — 
was  read  -at  her  funeral.  Her  last  words 
were,  "  Laissez  la  verdure  "  (leave  the  grass). 
Her  children  were  puzzled,  but  finally,  re- 
membering her  dislike  of  slabs  and  crosses  on 
tombs,  determined  that  she  wished  a  grassy 
grave. 

—Gen.  Lew.  Wallace,  author  of  "  The  Fair 
God,"  has  written  a  tragedy  founded  on  the 
Roman  story  of  Coramodus,  which  we  shall 
try  to  notice  at  length  in  a  subsequent  number. 
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—  A  writer  in  Macmillan  gives  a  lively  ac- 
count of  '*  The  Private  View  at  the  Academy," 
from  which  we  quote  the  opening  passages : 

"  Now  we  are  on  the  stairs  leading  up  to 
the  galleries   in   Burlington  House.     It  is 
the  Friday  nearest  to  the  First  of  May,  and 
we'  are  eager  to  see  both  the  pictures  and  the 
people.    Like  the  new  Cabinet  Minister,  who 
remarked  how  very  kind  every  one  of  his  col- 
leagues was  when  be  first  met  them  in  council, 
what  strikes  one  most  at  the  Private  View  of 
the  Academy  is  the  civility  of  all  the  officials. 
There  is  no  gruff  demand  for  payment  at  en- 
trance, and  as  for  catalogues,  they  are  handed 
to  you  most  politely,  gratis.  On  this  day  there 
are  no  unmannerly  attempts  to  deprive  poor 
cripples  of  their  sticks,  no  snatching  of  sacred 
umbrellas  and  parasols  out  of  elderly  women's 
hands.  ■  There  is  nothing  of  all  this  at  the  private 
view ;  and  everyone,  visitors  and  officials  alike, 
is  on  his  best  behavior.    And  here  let  us  ob- 
serve that  it  is  a  pity  that  visitors  are  not 
invited  in  pairs,  as  the  beasts  and  birds  and 
the  creeping  things  came  to  Noah  in  the  Ark, 
or  guests  to  a  civic  feast  at  the  Mansion 
House.    It  is  probable  that  on  no  day  in  the 
year  are  there  so  many  unprotected  ladies 
abroad  as  at  the  private  view.    All  through 
the  day,  you  flush  your  female  friends  singly 
like  a  scattered  covey  of  partridges  in  a  tur- 
nip field.    It  is  quite  true  that,  so  gregarious 
is  man,  you  occasionally  see  husbands  and 
wives  Bide  by  side  the  livelong  day;  nay, 
more,  you  come  upon  whole  families,  —  father, 
mother,  sons,  and  daughters,  —  steadily  mak- 
ing the  round  of  the  rooms,  and  taking  picture 
after  picture  in  order,  very  like  that  man  who, 
taking  to  reading  at  a  mature  age,  read  Scott's 
novels  right  through  from  44  Waverley"  to 
44  Count  Robert  of  Paris ;  w  altogether  refus- 
ing the  advice  of  an  enthusiastic  friend  to  dash 
off  after  44  Waverley  "  and  44  Guy  Man  tier- 
ing"  to  44  Ivanhoe  "  and  44  Quentin  Durward." 
He  would  have  nothing  out  of  its  turn,  and 
read  steadily  on  till  he  had  accomplished  his 
task.  Just  so  our  family  party  at  the  Academy, 
like  goslings  led  by  a  goose  and  gander,  be- 
gin with  No.  1  and  end  at  No.  1522.    It  is 
their  duty  thus  to  see  the  pictures,  and  so  they 
see  them.    Sometimes,  indeed,  a  giddy  young 
thing  of  a  daughter  or  an  unstable  son  breaks 
away  from  the  heads  of  their  house  and  takes 
a  short  flight  toward  some  fine  picture  by  a 
famous  hand ;  but  this  license  is  soon  checked 
by  the  voice  of  the  anxious  parents,  which  re- 
calls their  erring  offspring  to  the  path  of  duty. 
4  That  is  not  the  way  to  see  the  exhibition,' 
they  seem  to  say.    4  All  things  have  their  les- 
son, and  the  lesson  taught  by  the  private  view 
is  to  see  the  pictures  right  on  and  straight- 
forward.' 

44  But  we  are  neither  single  nor  elderly  wo- 
men; still  less  are  we  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  tickets  for  the  private  view  for  all  our 
family.  We  know  well  that  there  are  some 
people  whose  power  of  asking  and  disposing 
of  tickets  is  inexhaustible.  Had  they  as  many 
sons  and  daughters  as  Priam  and  Hecuba,  they 
would  find  cards  for  all  of  them.  We  are 
none  of  these ;  one  card  in  buff  is  all  that 
falls  to  our  lot ;  we  are  thankful  to  get  it,  and 
it  carries  with  it  one  blessing,  selfish  it  is 
true,  but  very  pleasant;  when  we  step  into 
gallery  No.  1 ,  we  are  free,  —  free  to  see  the 
pictures  and  the  company  after  our  own 
fashion.  And  what  is  our  fashion?  Well! 
we  must  own  that  compared  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  those  single  women,  or  of  that  solid 
and  most  respectable  family,  our  way  of  see- 
ing the  pictures  is  very  flighty  and  fatiguing. 
We  see  them  very  much  as  the  song-birds  be- 


have themselves  in  this  month  of  May,  which 
would  be  so  merry  were  it  not  so  starving 
cold.  We  hop  hither  and  thither,  we  flit  to 
and  fro,  now  on  lowly  twig,  now  on  a  tall 
tree  top ;  we  fly  about  and  about  from  meadow 
to  garden,  and  from  garden  to  wood,  sometimes 
lingering,  but  for  the  most  part  ever  on  the 
wing.  Of  course,  as  in  this  state  of  existence 
man  has  no  wings,  we  only  accomplish  this 
feat  at  a  great  expenditure  of  shoe  leather. 
The  soles  of  that  family  party  would  show  far 
less  wear  than  ours  at  the  end  of  the  day ;  for 
they  never  retrace  their  steps,  while  we  return 
a  hundred  times  to  the  same  spot.  They  be- 
hold once  and  pass  on  like  fate ;  we  gaze  often 
at  one  picture ;  the  end  of  the  day  finds  us 
still  gazing  long  after  our  respected  friends 
have  seen  the  last  number  and  are  sitting 
down  at  home  to  their  family  dinner,  which 
they  eat  steadily  through  from  oysters  to 
oranges;  shortly  after  retiring  to  sleep  out 
the  night  watches  in  tiers  of  stories  one  atop  of 
the  other,  —  a  dreamless  generation  all  sleep- 
ing on  their  backs  in  the  proud  consciousness 
that,  having  done  a  good  day's  work,  they 
have  enjoyed  a  well  deserved  dinner,  and  are 
now  refreshing  their  weary  minds  and  bodies 
in  a  warm  bath  of  slumber.  There  we  leave 
them  snugly  tucked  up,  soon  we  hope  to  re- 
turn to  Great  Snoring,  or  it  may  be  to  Much 
and  Little  Hadham ;  for  we  forgot  to  mention 
that  the  father  of  the  family  must  be  of  what 
the  lunatic  at  Han  well  called  4  "the  clerical 
persuasion." 


44  And  now  we  are  free  to  fly  to  those  yards 
of  canvas  on  which  Leighton  has  revived  or 
rather  created  the  procession  of  the  Daphne- 
phoria  at  Thebes.  Attracted  by  quantity  as 
the  loadstone  draws  iron  to  itself,  can  we  look 
at  this  picture  and  say  that  it  excels  in  quality 
as  wellP  Before  we  pronounce  an  opinion, 
let  us  linger  a  little,  and  listen  to  what  the  by- 
standers say.  First  comes  a  man,  a  real  critic, 
mind  you,  and  not  an  ignorant,  volatile  butter- 
fly, like  to  us.  His  first  words  are :  4  Good 
picture,  I  should  think  so ;  known  it  since  it 
was  no  bigger  than  my  band,  two  years  ago ; ' 
at  which  we  mentally  remarked  how  it  must 
have  grown  in  that  interval.  4  At  first,'  he 
babbles  on,  4  it  had  much  less  drapery '  —  very 
natural,  we  think  that  a  picture  when  just  born 
should  be  naked  — 4  but  as  it  got  on,  private 
judgment  couldn't  stand  so  much  nude  flesh, 
and  a  deal  more  clothes  and  ribands,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  was  put  on.'  So  he  passed  on, 
and  was  lost  in  the  crowd.  He  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  lady.  *  It  puts  me  quite  out  of 
patience,'  she  said, '  to  see  a  set  of  fools  star- 
ing and  gaping  at  a  pack  of  half  and  ill- 
dressed  women  and  children,  screaming  away 
with  their  mouths  wide  open.'  Then  came  an- 
other more  charitable.  4  Sweet  little  children 
all  of  a  row,  singing  with  all  their  might  and 
main,  like  thrushes  in  a  nest.'  4  What  is  that 
young  woman  in  the  bluest  dress  about  to  doP  Is 
she  going  to  sing  like  the  rest,  or  has  she  no 
voice,  and  so  is  ready  to  burst  out  into  a  dance 
all  to  herself,  that  she  hitches  up  her  44  things  " 
in  that  awkward  way  ? '  Here  we  had  another 
criticism,  and  this,  too,  by  a  woman.  Next 
came  a  man.  4  No,  I  don't  like  it  at  all,  it  is 
as  flat  as  a  teaboard ;  there  is  no  relief  in  it 
from  first  to  last;  and  as  for  the  44  symbolic 
standard,  called  the  kopo,"  I  never  saw  any 
thing  like  it,  except  the  barbarous  Mahratta 
trophies,  once  the  property  of  Lord  Lake, 
which  some  years  back  were  dispersed  by  auc- 
tion, in  King  Street,  St.  James's.'  Thus 
wagged  on  the  tongues  of  critics,  male  and 


female ;  but  for  all  that,  we,  throughout  the  day, 
ever  and  anon  returned  to  the  great  picture, 
and  each  time,  in  spite  of  sprawling  length 
and  flatness,  and  ungainly  action  in  some 
of  the  figures,  we  found  still  more  to  admire 
in  it." 
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HIDDEN  PERILS.* 

TiTISS  HAY  is  tending  toward  the  dra- 
matic  —  or,  we  might  say,  the  sensa- 
tional—  school  in  fiction,— a  policy  which 
seems  to  us  unwise,  considering  her  excellent 
qualification  for  milder  enterprises.  She  has 
not  yet  regained  the  standard  of  her  6rst 
novel,  44  Old  Myddleton's  Money,"  though  the 
one  under  notice  is  better  than  its  two  imme- 
diate predecessors.  It  contains  one  character 
which  would  command  attention,  if  the  book 
had  no  other  merit.  We  mean  Lorraine,  the 
heroine,  who  reminds  us  not  remotely  of 
George  Eliot's  Gwendolen.  Regarded  by  her 
father,  Mr.  Gaveston,  as  the  price  of  his  first 
wife's  life,  she  was  virtually  excluded  from  the 
family  life,  and  sent  to  live  in  London  with  an 
aunt  who  made  her  home  a  purgatory.  She 
runs  away  and  appears  at  home,  carefully  con- 
cealing her  presence  from  her  father.  This 
escapade  gives  occasion  for  the  introduction 
of  three  principal  male  personages,  —  two 
young  men,  Rourke  Trenham,  heir  to  the 
estate  of  Hohve ;  Athol  Vere,  a  physician  just 
beginning  practice;  and  Abram  Bartle,  a 
firmer  near  that  estate,  and  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  the  aristocratic  house  of  Surle. 
His  marriage  was  unhappy,  and  after  his 
wife's  death  he  had  lavished  all  his  affection 
on  Rourke  and  Lorraine.  He  is  a  fine,  nat- 
ural character,  and  one  would  wish  for  him  a 
more  conspicuous  and  happier  part  in  the 
story. 

Rourke's  father  had  died,  and  the  estate 
was  controlled  by  bis  step-mother,  who  bad 
entrusted  its  management  to  her  steward, 
Newley,  whom,  in  spite  of  his  evident  disin- 
genuousnesa  and  against  Rourke's  protest,  she 
bad  admitted  to  her  closest  confidence.  This 
Newley  is  drawn  with  great  skill;  his  inso- 
lence is  crafty  and  restrained,  yet  sufficiently 
palpable  to  keep  Rourke  in  a  rage  which  he 
cannot  always  control.  Rourke  becomes  en- 
gaged to  Una,  Lorraine's  sister,  and  travels 
for  two  years.  Meantime,  Athol  Vere  had 
been  struggling  to  gain  a  footing  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  with  his  passion  for  Lorraine, 
which  had  possessed  him  since  boyhood.  His 
sister,  Lucilla,  is  prominent  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  story.  8he  is  interesting,  but  is  hardly 
true  to  life,  her  conversion  from  selfish  depen- 
dence to  kindly  helpfulness  is  too  sudden  to 
be  credible.  Rourke,  returning,  sees  Lor- 
raine, and  instantly  realizes  thaUshe,  not  Una, 
is  the  true  object  of  his  love.  Then  follow 
scenes  of  great  power,  in  which  he  strives  at 
once  to  indulge  his  new  passion,  and  to 
preserve,  in  appearance  at  least,  his  plighted 


•  Hidden  Peril*.  A  novel.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  author 
tt  "OM  Myddletoo  ,!  Money,"  fcc.  Paper,  76  cent*.  New 
IMt:  Harper  k  Brothers.  Boston :  Lock  wood,  Brooks,  ft 
Otv 


allegiance  to  Una.  In  these  complications, 
Lorraine  is  the  central  and  absorbing  figure. 
Long  ago  she  had  given  her  heart  to  Rourke, 
but  she  was  marble  to  his  vehement  supplica- 
tions, strong  in  her  sisterly  obligation,  though 
loving  him  with  a  fervor  not  less  than  his  own. 

Mrs.  Trenham  dies,  leaving  a  will,  which 
conveys  the  entire  estate,  except  a  small  farm 
that  is  devised  to  Rourke,  to  Newley. 
Rourke's  rage  may  be  imagined.  Newley  at 
once  assumes  the  dignity  of  his  new  position, 
and  coolly  asserts  bis  social  rights.  Then 
follows  a  rivalry  between  the  two  in  extrava- 
gant expenditure,  Rourke  resolving  to  employ 
his  but  farthing  in  an  attempt  to  ruin  the  up- 
start. The  latter  avowedly  admires  Lorraine 
and  pretends  to  her  hand ;  but  she  treats  him 
with  disdain.  Rourke  and  Una  are  married, 
but  the  latter  soon  dies,  and  Rourke  thinks  of 
nothing  but  the  repeal  of  the  English  law 
which  forbids  a  man  to  marry  his  deceased 
wife's  sister.  Standing  for  Parliament,  that 
he  may  help  to  forward  this  consummation,  he 
is  beaten  by  Newley.  But  he  does  not  cease 
to  persecute  Lorraine  with  his  professions. 
How  the  drama  comes  to  an  end ;  how  Athol 
and  Lorraine  witness  Rourke's  fatal  assault  on 
Newley,  and  with  what  high-handed  and  amaz- 
ing measures  they  plot  to  bide  the  former's 
guilt,  we  have  not  space  to  tell  at  length. 
Only  the  narrative  itself  can  adequately  con- 
vey an  understanding  of  the  terrors  of  this 
situation.  Rourke  presently  puts  an  end  to 
his  own  misery ;  and  Lorraine,  awakened  at 
last  to  a  knowledge  of  her  sincere  love  for 
Athol,  gives  him  her  hand,  and  the  story  ends 
with  a  picture  of  their  domestic  felicity.  We 
should  have  made  mention  of  Lucilla  Vere's 
courtship  of  Mr.  Surle,  her  certainty  as  to  his 
liberal  testamentary  intentions  toward  her, 
her  triumph  in  the  possession  of  his  will,  which 
he  had  entrusted  to  her,  and  her  dismay  when, 
that  document,  drawn  in  her  favor,  is  found 
to  be  shorn  of  its  seals  and  its  signature. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  humor  in  tbe  early 
parts  of  this  book.  Lorraine,  in  childhood,  is 
a  winning  little  sprite,  whose  precocity  is  full 
of  spirit.  Grown  to  womanhood,  she  inspires 
awe  and  wonder  by  ber  endurance  of  agonies 
indescribable,  by  her  relentless  subjection  of 
heart  to  conscience.  Her  attempts,  while  yet 
a  girl  under  her  aunt's  guardianship,  to  civil- 
ize the  maid,  Joan,  are  very  laughable. 

44  •  Say  grace,  Joan.' 

" 4  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it 
is'  — 

44 4  Hush ! '  interrupted  Lorraine,  softly ; 
4  that's  a  psalm,  not  a  grace.'  " 

44  4  Do  yon  know,  for  instance,  your  Cate- 
chism, Juan? ' 

44  4  I've  learnt  it,  miss,'  rejoined  Joan,  diffi- 
dently ;  4  but  I  can't  just  say  it,  for  I'm  troub- 
led with  a  bad  remembrancer,  and  can't 
remember  it.  I  never  learnt  to  read ;  I  learnt 
it  by  hearing.' " 

Joan  gave  an  entirely  new  version  of  a 


part  of  the  Catechism,  but  at  last  broke  down 
in  despair. 

44  4  You  want  a  great  deal  of  practice  in 
that,'  said  Lorraine,  demurely ;  4  do  you  en- 
tirely forget  the  next  bit  ? ' 

44  4  1  suppose  I  do,  miss,'  said  Joan,  with 
anxious  meditation ;  4  less  it's  44  Thou  shalt 
not  make  to  thyself  any  grey  nimidger,"  or 
"  Thou  shalt  'bey  the  Queen  and  all  that  are 
in  a  thority  over  her."  Is  it  one  of  those, 
miss  P ' " 

Here  is  a  good  story  about  a  parson  whose 
fame  was  based  on  bis  skill  in  singing  comic 
songs : — 

44  The  squire  took  a  fancy  once  that  he 
was  seriously  ill,  and  sent  for  parson.  It  was 
during  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  and  parson 
wouldn't  have  turned  out,  I  expect,  for  any 
one  else,  for  he  wasn't  over  brave  in  the 
thunder.  Well,  he  knelt  down,  and  very  un- 
comfortable he  seemed,  and  took  care  to  open 
his  eyes  every  few  minutes  to  be  sure  that  he 
was  safe  so  far.  But  squire  kept  his  eyes 
upon  him,  and  whenever  parson's  opened,  he 

E tilled  him  up  and  told  him  sharply  to  stick  to 
is  business.  Poor  parson  stood  it  as  long  aa 
he  could ;  but  when,  at  last,  a  terrific  crash 
rolled  just  over  the  room,  he  sprang,  at  one 
bound,  straight  up  from  bis  knees  into  the 
bed  beside  the  squire,  and  covered  his  head 
clean  up.  4  All  right,  now,  Trenham,'  he 
said,  in  a  contented,  mufHcd-up  voice; 
'  blankets  are  non-conductors.' " 


COMMENTING  AND  COMMENTARIES.* 

THIS  volume  appears  to  be  a  made-up 
book,  and  it  struck  us  unfavorably  as 
we  first  looked  at  it.  The  body  of  the  book  ia 
composed  of  the  list  of  commentaries,  which 
covers  218  pages,  and  comprises  1,489  com- 
mentaries. The  two  brief  lectures  on  Com- 
mentaries and  Commenting  occupy  60  pages. 
The  lecture  on  Eccentric  Preachers  and 
tbe  list  of  sermons  are  irrelevant,  and  were 
probably  added  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the 
volume. " 

Mr.  Spurgeon  tells  us  that  he  writes  for 
Calvinistic  readers  only ;  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, not  be  surprised  at  the  tone  of  his  criti- 
cisms, in  which  he  reiterates  his  peculiar  views 
with  remarkable  constancy.  This  habit,  and 
the  author's  strong  common-sense,  give  a 
piquancy  to  his  utterances  which  one  would 
hardly  expect  in  a  work  of  the  kind. 

44  Students,"  he  says,  44  do  not  find  it  easy 
to  choose  which  works  to  buy,  and  their  slen- 
der stores  are  often  wasted  on  books  of  a 
comparatively  worthless  kind.  If  I  can  save 
a  poor  man  from  spending  his  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bread,  or,  by  directing  a  brother 
to  a  good  book,  may  enable  him  to  dig  deeper 
into  the  mines  of  truth,  I  shall  be  well  repaid. 


•  Commenting  and  Commentaries.  Lecture*  addressed, 
to  the  students  of  tbe  Pastor's  College,  Metropolitan  Taber- 
nacle, with  a  list  of  the  best  Biblical  Commentaries  and 
Expositions:  Also  a  Lecture  on  Eccentric  Preachers,  with  a 
complete  list  of  all  of  Spurgeon sermons,  with  the  Scrip- 
ture texts  used.  By  C.  II.  Spurgeon,  president  pp.  334. 
New  York:  Sheldon. 
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For  this  purpose  I  have  toiled  and  read  much, 
and  passed  under  review  some  three  or  four 
thousand  volumes.  From  these  I  have  com- 
piled my  catalogue,  rejecting  many,  yet  mak- 
ing a  very  varied  selection." 

Mr.  Spurgeon  is  quite  well  aware  that  there 
are  wiseacres  who  think  they  have  no  need  to 
consult  the  works  of  commentators,  and  he 
considers  them  44  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
conversion,"  though  he  cannot  resist  a  sarcas- 
tic exclamation  of  surprise  that  "men  who 
talk  so  much  of  what  the  Holy  Spirit  reveals 
to  themselves  should  think  so  little  of  what 
He  has  revealed  to  others."  For  *«  these  great 
originals,"  Mr.  Spurgeon  says,  he  does  not 
work. 

.  "  First  among  the  mighty  for  general  use- 
fulness," he  mentions  Matthew  Henry,  whom 
be  characterizes  as  "  most  pious  and  pithy, 
sound  and  sensible,  suggestive  and  sober, 
terse  and  trustworthy."  We  are  not  surprised 
to  find,  a  little  further  on,  that  he  is  also  fond 
of  alliteration,  a  trait  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  seems 
to  have  imitated.  Next  comes  Calvin,  with 
his  works  in  fifty-one  volumes,  which  are  un- 
sparingly lauded.  He  is,  '« the  most  candid" 
of  commentators,  —  "  not  always  Calvinistic," 
—  "no  trimmer,"  —  "a  sublime  genius." 
After  these  come  Poole's  44  Synopsis "  in 
Latin,  and  44  Annotations  "  in  English,  which 
are  "necessaries"  for  the  students'  libraries. 
Jonathan  Edwards  studied  Poole,  and  if  that 
was  the  cause  of  his  greatness  as  a  thinker, 
surely  Mr.  Spurgeon  does  well  to  commend 
him  to  the  classes  in  his  college.  In  the  list 
that  follows,  we  find  John  Trapp's  Annotations, 
Dr.  John  Gill's  Exposition,  Adam  Clarke's 
Commentary,  and  the  works  of  Scott,  Dod- 
dridge, Kitto,  Bengel,  Lange,  and  many  others. 
In  fact,  the  list  comprises  1,439  works ;  and  we 
can  well  understand  the  labor  involved  in 
looking  them  over,  much  more  in  examining 
them  critically.  Frequently,  however,  we  find 
the  simple  remark,  44  We  have  not  been  able 
to  meet  with  this  work}"  or,  "  As  we  cannot 
get  a  sight  of  this,  perhaps  some  reader  will 
present  us  with  a  copy. " 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  expression  of  the 
author's  views  on  baptism,  Puseyism,  Calvin- 
ism, Unitarianism,  and  the  like,  as  they  appear 
in  incidental  remarks  upon  particular  men. 
Of  Scott's  Commentaries,  he  says,  they  are 
44  mere  milk  and  water,"  and  have  seldom 
given  him  a  thought  Yet,  when  be  quotes 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  J.  Mason  Neale,  that 
Scott's  observations  are  44  such  as  some  men 
would  not  take  the  trouble  of  even  thinking, 
many  would  not  be  at  the  pains  of  speaking, 
and  —  one  should  have  imagined,  were  not  the 
fact  as  it  is  —  such  as  no  man  would  have  con- 
descended to  write  down,"  he  adds  that  the 
judgment  "  raises  Scott  in  our  esteem." 

It  is  exceedingly  entertaining  to  collate  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  remarks  upon  special  authors. 
Moses  Stuart,  for  instance,  holds  44  certain 
philosophico- theological  views  "  that  misrepre- 


sent the  divine  testimony  in  some  of  the  most 
momentous  points  of  the  Christian  scheme." 
Dr.  Tyng,  of  New  York,  is  44  none  too  lively." 
Tholuck  destroys  the  reader's  equanimity 
with  44  clouds  of  smoke  and  volleys  of  hard 
words."  Bickersteth  is  44  simple,  devout, 
soundly  evangelical,  and,  we  must  add,  super- 
ficial and  commonplace."  William  Perkins  is 
44  terribly  prosy."  Bishop  Parry's  Lectures 
on  Hebrews  are  44  so  feeble  that  we  wonder 
how  they  got  through  the  press."  Dr.  Noyes, 
of  Harvard,  is  a  44  poverty-stricken  commenta- 
tor from  a  spiritual  point  of  view ; "  but  his 
translation  of  Job  is  44  honest,  able,  and  accu- 
rate," and  shows  no  44  trace  of  Arian  or  Socin- 
ian  views."  J.  8.  S.  Robertson's  Lectures  on 
Philippians  44  will  never  set  the  Thames  on 
fire."  Dr.  Hodge's  44  Ephesians  "is  44  most 
valuable.  With  no  writer  do  we  more  fully 
agree."  Dr.  Octavius  Winslow  is  44  always 
sound  and  sweet,"  but  44  extremely  diffuse." 
Addison  Alexander's  44  Acts,"  is,  44  in  all  re- 
spects, a  work  of  the  highest  merit."  Mr. 
Spurgeon  is  44  disappointed "  with  Beecher's 
Life  of  Christ.  Greenleaf's  44  Testimony  of 
the  Evangelists  "  is  very  highly  commended. 
Of  Bishop  Oxenden's  works,  it  is  said,  44  Why 
Oxenden's  books  sell  we  do  not  know.  We 
would  not  care  to  have  them  for  a  gift.  Milk 
for  babes,  watered  without  measure."  Quesnel 
"  says  many  good  things  of  a  very  harmless 
character."  Of  Boys's  New  Testament  it  is 
said,  44  Students  do  not  require  this  Boys' 
Exposition:"  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Jonah 
has  found  more  commentators  than  any  other 
prophet. 

The  lecture  on  Commenting  contains 
many  valuable  suggestions,  and  that  on  Ec- 
centric Preachers  many  old  and  somewhat 
amusing  anecdotes.  The  whole  volume,  prop- 
erly used,  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  class 
for  which  it  is  intended.  It  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Spur- 
geon's sermons  were  replaced  by  a  good 
index. 


0BT0IP8  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY.* 
T17E  have  looked  through  Professor  Orton's 

*  *  work  with  much  interest.  Its  elegant 
page,  its  numerous  illustrative  engravings,  and 
the  clearness  of  its  statements,  have  commended 
it  very  strongly  to  us,  aside  from  the  intrinsic 
importance  of  the  subject  it  treats.  We 
think  the  Professor  has  framed  his  book  on 
the  right  principle.  He  takes  the  whole  ani- 
mal kingdom  as  a  unit,  compares  the  develop- 
ment and  variations  of  the  organs  and  their 
functions,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  com- 
plex state,  and,  after  the  pupil  has  mastered 
the  structural  affinities  upon  which  classifica- 
tion is  founded,  introduces  systematic  zoology. 

•  Comparative  Zoology,  Structural  and  Systematic.  For 
u*e  in  ScbooU  and  College!.  By  James  Ortoo,  A.  If.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History  in  Vaseer  College.  pp.  896. 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 


He  utters  no  truer  sentiment  than  this,  that 
44  so  far  as  a  book  is  encyclopediac  it  is  unfit 
for  a  text-book."  We  wish  that  more  writers 
and  teachers  understood  this  truth.  But, 
alas !  it  cannot  be  acted  upon  until  it  is  allowed 
that  the  teacher  should  be  master  of  the  text- 
book. The  fullest  encyclopedia  would  be 
insufficient  to  enable  a  teacher,  otherwise  unin- 
formed, to  give  good  instruction  in  zoology 
or  in  any  other  science,  and  yet  there  are 
teachers  in  Massachusetts  to-day,  who  think 
they  need  little  special  knowledge  in  order  to 
take  classes  through  a  course  in  any  particular 
branch.  The  best  text-books  demand  the 
best  teachers,  and,  as  44  the  best"  are  always 
scarce,  we  may  have  to  hope  long  before  all 
of  the  books  our  children  use  are  what  they 
should  be. 

Professor  Orton  first  gives  us  a  sketch  of 
zoology  as  a  science,  and  of  its  history  as  a 
study.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is 
nearly  equally  divided  between  44  Structural" 
and  44  Systematic"  zoology.  In  the  first 
division  he  shows  the  difference  between  min- 
erals and  organized  bodies ;  between  plants  and 
animals,  and  the  relations  of  these  three  divi- 
sions of  Nature.  Next  the  nature  of  life  is 
briefly  discussed,  and  we  are  frankly  told  that 
44  An  impenetrable  veil  hides  the  nature  of 
life."  We  look  in  vain  for  the  heterodox 
views  that  are  supposed  to  lurk  in  all  references 
to  44  protoplasm,"  —  as  of  course  we  ought  to 
expect  to  do  in  a  book  sent  out  by  a  professor 
permitted  to  hold  forth  in  the  halls  of  Vassar. 

Nutrition,  respiration,  locomotion,  the 
nervous  system,  reproduction,  and  develop- 
ment are  then  fully  treated.  As  we  should 
expect  again,  from  a  teacher  of  girls,  the 
matter  of  reproduction  is  made  plain  without 
coarseness,  or  even  the  suggestion  of  impro- 
priety, showing  that  there  is  a  way  of  treating 
a  delicate  subject  in  a  delicate  way,  and  yet  the 
necessary  information  is  given,  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  follow  the  author 
through  the  second  division  of  his  book.  It 
relates  to  the  classification  and  distribution 
of  animals.  We  notice  that,  following  some 
other  good  examples,  Professor  Orton  gives  a 
bibliography  of  the  subject,  and  completes 
his  book  by  a  good  index.  We  wish  he  had 
likewise  given  a  list  of  the  hundreds  of  en- 
gravings with  which  the  work  is  furnished. 
We  have  spoken  of  them  as  44 illustrating" 
the  text,  because  it  is  not  always  that  the 
pictures  in  our  text-books  accomplish  this. 

Our  readers  will  find  the  chapter  on  44  De- 
velopment" of  much  interest:  for  there  the 
changes  that  occur  after  the  egg  is  laid  are 
described ;  the  likeness  and  variation  of  par- 
ents and  offspring ;  the  homologies  of  limbs ; 
the  relations  of  numbers,  size,  form,  and  rank, 
and  the  struggle  for  life,  owing  to  the  ten- 
dency to  increase,  which  makes  it  necessary  that 
44  the  meekest  creatures  must  fight  or  die." 

Here  the  author  remarks:  44 Function  is 
the  test  of  worth.    Not  mere  work,  however, 
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for  we  must  consider  its  quality  and  scope. 
Complexity  of  organization,  variety  and 
amount  of  power,  are  secondary  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  whole  organism  is  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  which  surround  it,  and  the  work 
which  it  has  to  do.  Advance  in  rank  is  ex- 
hibited, not  by  the  possession  of  more  life 
(for  some  animalcules  are  ten  times  more 
lively  than  the  busiest  man),  but  by  the  setting 
apart  of  more  organs  for  special  purposes. 
The  higher  the  animal,  the  greater  the  number 
of  parts  combining  to  perform  each  function. 
The  power  is  increased  by  this  division  of 
labor.  The  most  important  feature  in  this 
specialization  is  the  tendency  to  concentrate 
the  nervous  energy  toward  the  bead  (eepha- 
lization).  It  increases  as  we  pass  from  the 
Oyster  up  to  Man."  Again,  speaking  of 
"  Natural  Selection,"  or  the  "  Survival  of  the 
Fittest,'1  he  says :  "  Offspring  are  continually 
varying  from  their  parents,  for  better  or  worse. 
If  feebly  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence, they  will  finally  go  to  the  wall.  But 
those  forms  having  the  slightest  advantage 
over  others  inhabiting  the  same  region,  being 
hardier  or  stronger,  more  agile  or  sagacious, 
will  survive.  Should  this  advantageous  varia- 
tion become  hereditary  or  intensified,  the  new 
variety  will  gradually  extirpate  or  replace 
other  kinds." 


"THE  GLOMES  OF  THE  SACKED 
HEABT."* 

TT7E  consider  this  book  one  of  the  signs  of 
V*  the  times.  Cardinal  Manning  says  that 
its  preparation  was  began  at  the  time  of  that 
Catholic  revival  which  made  itself  marked  by 
the  pilgrimage  to  Paray-le-Monial,  in  Bur- 
gundy, to  the  shrine  of  Mary  Margaret  Ala- 
coqne,  who  was  sainted  by  the  present  Pope, 
Ang.  19,  1864.  Mary  Margaret  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  her  enthusiastic  de- 
votion to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  which, 
•be  averred,  the  Saviour  had  Himself  miracu- 
lously exhibited  to  her,  proved  so  attractive  to 
the  devout  that  it  was  approved  by  Clemen, 
XII.,  and  Clement  XIII.,  and  finally,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century,  the  nun  was  herself 
canonized,  as  we  have  said,  by  Pius  IX.  The 
worship  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has  spread  from 
France  all  over  the  world. 

Creeds  and  dogmatic  statements  separate 
men,  but  any  thing  that  affects  the  heart  rather 
than  the  intellect  binds  .them  together.  The 
revivals  under  such  men  as  Moody  and  Sankey 
touch  the  heart,  and  therefore  stir  men  and 
women  who  have  no  sympathies  except  in 
their  common  humanity.  The  revival  in  Eng 
land  which  took  the  crowd  to  Paray-le-Monial 
had  its  strength  in  the  same  fact.  It  prom- 
ised to  show  them  the  heart  of  the  Saviour,  — 


(HsriM  of  the  Saered  Heart.   By  Henry  Edward, 
tartM  ArehUafaop.   pp.  801.  Haw  York:  The  Catholic 
1876. 


to  bring  them  nearer  to  Him  in  actual  expe- 
rience. Cardinal  Manning  says  that  he  was 
disappointed  in  his  "  yearning  hope  "  that  the 
pilgrimage  would  stir  the  Church  of  England 
very  deeply;  and,  as  appears  to  us,  be  sends 
out  the  present  volume  as  a  means  of  generat- 
ing the  devotion  he  desires.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, some  of  his  own  flock  are  weak  in  the 
faith. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  this  book  from  any  but  a  literary  point  of 
view.  It  treats  the  subject  under  ten  divisions : 
The  Divine  Glory  of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  The 
Sacred  Heart  God's  Way  of  Love;  Dogma 
the  Source  of  Devotion ;  The  Science  of  the 
Sacred  Heart ;  The  Last  Will  of  the  Sacred 
Heart ;  The  Temporal  Glory  of  the  Sacred 
Heart ;  The  Transforming  Power  of '  the 
Sacred  Heart ;  The  Sure  Way  of  Likeness  to 
the  Sacred  Heart;  The  Signs  of  the  Sacred 
Heart ;  and  The  Eternal  Glory  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  There  are  three  appendices  to  the 
first  chapter,  treating,  respectively,  the  Deifi- 
cation of  the -Sacred  Humanity,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Deified  Humanity,  and  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Saered  Heart.  These  are  added 
because  some  of  the  clergy,  who  by  their 
office  are  required  to  meet  the  objections  of 
adversaries  in  respect  to  the  devotion  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  may  'not  have  ready  access  to 
the  books  supporting  it. 

The  argument  is  intended  to  show  that  the 
worship  is  directed  to  the  human  heart  that 
the  Son  of  God  took  from  the  substance  of  His 
Immaculate  Mother,  and  in  taking  deified  it. 
"  It  is  the  Heart  of  God,  living-and  life-giving, 
adored  with  Divine  worship  in  heaven  and 
earth,  at  the  right  band  of  His  Father,  and  in 
His  Real  Presence  in  the  Most  Holy  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Altar." 


THE  TIME  AND  PLACE  OP  HOMER* 

TT  is  now  nearly  a  score  of  years  since  Mr. 

Gladstone  issued  bis  "  Studies  on  Homer 
and  the  Homeric  Age,"  in  which  he  supported 
the  unity  of  authorship  of  the  two  great  poems 
and  their  strictly  historic  aim  and  character. 
His  subsequent  studies  in  the  same  line  have 
given  him  the  right  to  speak  with  authority  on 
the  subject,  if,  indeed,  any  man  has  such  a 
right. 

In  his  previous  works,  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
contended  that  though  there  was  a  solid  basis 
of  fact  in  the  account  of  the  Trojan  war, 
though  the  poems  of  Homer  are  in  the  highest 
sense  historical,  yet  there  did  not  exist  any 
adequate  data  for  fixing  Homers  place  in 
chronology.  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  that, 
though  Homers  genealogies  are  careful  and 
consistent,  they  do  not  connect  themselves 


with  the  general  course  of  human  affairs  out- 
side of  his  sphere  of  time  and  place.  In 
"  Juventus  Mundi "  it  was  suggested  that  the 
time  might  be  at  hand  (in  1868)  when,  with 
the  aid  of  further  investigations,  it  would  be 
possible  to  define  with  greater  precision  these 
periods  of  the  Egyptian  chronology  to  which 
the  Homeric  poems  and  their  subject  appeared 
to  be  related.  Thinking  that  now  the  data 
which  had  been  gathering  have  been  lately 
much  enlarged,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  prepared 
the  present  work  in  order  to  expand  and  add 
to  his  former  suggestions. 

In  the  preliminary  part  matters  connected 
generally  with  the  place  and  date  of  Homer 
in  history  are  treated  under  four  heads. 
I.  The  plain  and  site  of  Troy.  II.  The  Hissar- 
lik  Remains,  recovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann. 
III.  The  European  habitat  of  Homer,  and 
his  priority  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  IV.  The 
authorship  of  the  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo. 

The  second  part  contends:  I.  That  there 
are  matters  detailed  as  of  fact  in  the  poems, 
which  fit  themselves  on  to  other  matters  of 
fact,  either  originally  made  known  to  us  or 
brought  into  greatly  clearer  light  by  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  II.  That  we  have  a 
large  number  of  scattered  indications  of 
Homer's  Eastern,  and  especially  his  Egyptian 
knowledge,  in  his  cosmological  ideas  and  rep- 
resentations as  well  as  in  a  variety  of  inci- 
dental notices.  From  these  bases  Mr.  Glad- 
stone endeavors  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  historically  probable  that  the  main  action 
of  the  Iliad  took  place,  and  that  the  time 
at  which.  Homer  lived  may  be  approximately 
indicated  to  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable 
minds.  AH  of  this  is  quite  vague,  and  the 
care  with  which  every  statement  is  necessarily 
made  is  the  best  proof  of  the  ^conclusive- 
ness of  the  reasoning.  It  shows  also,  how- 
ever, that  our  author  is  honest,  and  intends 
to  lead  no  one  astray.  It  would  hardly  be 
profitable  for  us  to  attempt  to  analyze  Mr. 
Gladstone's  work,  nor  to  give  his  reasoning 
in  detail.  In  fact,  such  an  effort  could  not 
fail  to  do  injustice  to  the  volume  before  us 
and  to  our  readers  as  well.  We  therefore 
commend  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject.  In  typographical  appearance  and  in 
its  binding,  this  is  one  of  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable books  we  have  lately  seen. 


•  Homeric  Synchronic .  An  Enquiry  into  tbe  Time  and 
Place  of  Homer.  By  tbe  Right  Hon.  W.  B.  Gladstone, 
M.  P.,  Author  of  «« Jnren  toi  Mandt,"  *«•  PP-  Nov 
York :  Harper  and  Brother*.  1876. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH  SING-SONG.* 

TiJ'R.  LELAND  has  made  a  very  humorous 
book,  which  happily  explains  tbe  medium 
whereby  the  native  Chinese  and  the  English- 
speaking  residents  of  China  are  able  to  ex- 
change thoughts.  He  prefaces  his  collection 
of  specimens  with  a  valuable  Introduction,  in 
which  "  Pidgin-English "  is  clearly  defined, 


•  Pidgin-EnglUh  Sing-8ong  ;  or,  Bongs  and  Storta*  in  the 
Cbloa-Bngltah  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary.  By  Cbartea  O. 
Lelaod.  16mo.  pp.  189.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippinootl 
a;  Go. 
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and  by  useful  44  Hints  to  the  Reader."  We 
quote  a  specimen  poem,  44  Wang-Ti,"  remark- 
ing that  in  it  I  has  the  sound  of  r :  — 


ii  Last  year  my  look-am  ptnmtfee  all  flower  »U  same  he  snow, 
This  sp/ing  much  plenty  snow-flake,  all  same  all  plumttoe 
blow 

He  mow-flake  fallee,  meltee,  h«  ted  l<*f  turnee  Mown, 
My  makee  first-chop  sing-song  how  lnck  go  uppy-down. 

One  time  beloDgey 1  Cbina-eide  one  student-man,  Wang-Tl 
He  wantehee  be  one  Man  (Win,  be  wantehee  gettee  high, 
In  Folest  of  he  Pencil**  he  ho  pee  name  to  tee 
Be  wantehee  go  la  Gate  of  Huog»  an'  takee  first  degfee. 

Pnppoee  one  man  noeatebee  cash,  he  no  can  play  at  game, 
Suppoeey  pigeon  no  hare  wing,  oan  no  make  fly  all-name. 
Wang-Tl  he  tiy  fly  np  can  go,  he  workee  hard  for  some, 
Bat  all  tame  one  nre-tocket  stick  he  makee  fly-down  eome. 

But  bat  by  night  may  btongey,  bflght-san*  a  butterfly ; 
One  Urn  you  eatobee  angel  spose  yon  look-see  deYil-kwel» 
Wang-Tl  no  pass,  he  no  can  do,  he  no  can  catch  degfee, 
;  Ton  make  ear-hear,  I  talkee  how  this  all  come  good  lb'  he. 

One  night  Wang-Ti  go  walkee— he  feel  like  lonely  gocee : 
How  alio  study  fn-eAuiMT-yvi**'— be  never  bit  the  use. 
How  some  man  pass  and  catch  degfee  while  he  stick  mas 
behind, 

Like  one  big  ploeee  Jock  while  wares  fly  pass  him  on  the 
wind. 

He  tinkee  deep,  he  walk  like  sleep  man-man '  inside  a 
4  wood, 

Wat-tim  he  beaZee  bobbe/y  where  olo  Joes- house  stood, 
Wang-Tl  he  tink  um  devitosan'  wantehee  walkee  wide 
;  He  net*  tink  that  Joss-house  hah  got  one  man  room  inside. 

Just  then  be  savee  la-U-loong  «  some  tief-man  mnchee  bad 
Hah  wantehee  kill  one  foreigner,  and  ca tehee  all  be  had, 
This  fan-yan  he  get  knoeta  down,  be  look-see  eolo.clay, 
Bat  Wang-Ti  pall  he  volver  oat  an  Jobber  /an  away. 

Wang-Ti  he  pickee  stianger  np  and  belpee  all  be  oan, 
He  find  am  one  yoang  Fa-Kt-Kwok  •  —  a  flower-flag  na- 
tion man. 

Wang-Ti  he  take  that  Meflean,  —  be  vefly  good  can  do. 
And  pat  am  in  he  littee  bed,  and  pay  him  some  samshn. 

He  Meflean  he  soon  get  weU  an'  walk  top-aide  be  tracks. 
And  maehee  much  chin-chin  Wang-Ti  fo'  all  his  nicee  acts. 
They  gettee  Bin,  so  muchee  ffln,  they  each  belongey  half. 
That  Yankee  name  be  Doollttie ;  he  makee  photogfef. 

If  you  thtow  rice  la  flyer,  and  Hw  waito  flee, 
Ton  sartln  some  mornln'  that  rice  swim  down  to  sea ; 
If  ffln  catch  something  Inside  heart,  he  n other  ffln  eao 
know; 

go  Wang-Ti  talkee  Doollttie  he  tubhle  and  he  woe. 

He  talk  :  It  btongey  my  pidgin  to  study  fo'  degfee, 
My  telle*  all,  gatow,  suppose  you  giro  ear-bear  to  me. 
My  wantehee  be  one  flrst-olass  man  and  pass  examina- 
tion.' 

'I  see,'  said  Mr*.  DoolitUe;  'you  missed  It— like  daroa- 

tion!' 

4  Now,'  talk  Wang-TI, 1  that  Tal-fo-neen  be  coming  tound 
Suppose  my  no  thtoo  die  tim,  my  life  be  alio  Tain, 
My  be  one  same  one  16  flower  wat-tim  be  fedee  dead.' 

*  That  ain't  the  way,'  said  Doollttie,  •  I  ram  to' go  ahead.' 

'  In  olo  dm,1  talkee  Wang-Tl, '  man  pflutee  littee  book ; 
Man  hide  am  in  he  pig-tail— or  some  side  —  hookey 


That  book  belongey  classics,  bat  GoTornment  be  pat, 
And  talk  he  klUee  pflnta-man  what  makee  book  like  that. 


>  There  was  in  China. 

•  The  Forest  of  Pencils,  the  highest  degree  of  literary 
graduates. 

>  Entering  the  Gate  of  Hung  is  to  obtain  the  first  degree 
in  the  School  of  Confucius. 

«  Blight-nun  —  To-morrow. 

•  Kwel  — Adevtl. 

•  M-ehung-yung  —  In  Tain. 
»  Man-Man  — 8towly. 

-  •  U-H-loong— Knew  that  thierta 

•  Fa-Ke-Kwok  —  American. 


Suppose  my  catch  dat  littee  book  to  hide  in  my  pig  tail, 
My 'd  walk  chop-chop  fight  thtoo  Fo-shee  — for  my  could 
never  fail. 

Then  my  belongey  big  tai-pau  an'  mnchee  happy  too.' 
4 1  vnm  ! '  said  Mr.  Doollttie, '  I'll  fix  that  thing  for  yon. 
I  s'pose  when  you're  examined,  if 't  Isn't  all  my  eye, 
They  let  you  wear  your  spectacles.'   '  They  do,'  say  poor 
Wang-Ti. 

4  Wall,  then,'  say  Mister  Doollttie, '  If  you  expect  to  pass, 
You've  got  to  get  yourself  a  pair  of  magnifying  glass. 
And  secondly  about  them  books  you  want  for  jour  degree 
J  ean  photograph  the  Scriptures  —  complete  —  inside  a 
pea. 

In  fact,  I've  seen  the  London  Tone* —  and  that's  exactly 

true- 
On  the  little  end  of  notfain',  and  read  It  easy  too. 
And  If  the  thing  will  help  you,  —  if  nothing  else  avails,  — 
IH  photograph  them  classics  upon  your  finger  nails. 
I  see  you  wear  'em  awful  long  (for  gongin',  I  suppose) 
I'd  pat  the  Aster  Library  upon  such  nails  as  those. 
I  think  the  stuff  is  in  us  — so,  by  gum,  let's  pot  It 

through  — 

We'll  ring  Into  them  college  dons— and  mighty  han'some 
too, 

And  you  shall  shine  as  Number  One,  and  do  the  thing 
first-chop, 

And  be  the  Grand  Panjandrum,  with  a  button  on  your 
top.' 

They  eatobee  book  —  they  mnchee  work  —  they  keepee 
awful  mum, 

The  books  of  old  Kungfon-tsse  were  all  on  Wang-U's 
thumb. 

He  blessy  goodee  Meflean  that  day  they  makee  Pins, 
When  alio  lemin  that  be  wantch  was  at  he  finger-ins. 

On  the  eight  day  of  he  eight  moon  gfete  bobbe/y  hub 
been 

Fo'  g/and  examination  —  wat  um  call  be  Tal-fo-neen, 
They  look-see  alto  student-men'lnsidee  he  pig-tail. 
But  neva  tink  of  littee  spots  on  Wang-TI's  finger-nail. 

He  look-see  maehee  Innocen',  be  look-see  muchee  wise, 
Hub  catch  one  piece  new  spectacle  that  sit  top-ride  be 
eye*. 

They  tock  um  np  in  littee  boose  tfee  day  till  alio  done, 
And  then  Wang-Ti  eome  oat  Tai-pai,  first-chop  and 
Nampa  One. 

Wang-Tl  have  got  that  thing  mtukee;  Wang-Ti  he  mighty 
gfend, 

He  go  top  ride  al-not  Tie  In  alto  China  land. 
Bat  alto  tim  no  man  can  tell,  or  savvy  what  it  meant. 
How  Doollttie  catch  contract*  from  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment." 


LITERARY  NEWS. 


—  We  quote  at  length  from  the  44  Life  of 
John  Locke,*1  by  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne,  Just  pub- 
lished in  two  large  octavo  volumes.  The  work 
seems  to  be  absolutely  exhaustive,  covering 
the  whole  period  of  Locke's  life  and  labors. 
The  account  of  his  youth  and  education  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  and  his  peculiar  rela- 
tions with  Shaftesbury  and  other  great  men 
are  sketched  with  great  power.  John  Locke 
was  born  August  29,  1632,  and  died  October 
28,  1704 :  — 

44  Locke  passed  six  years  in  Westminster 
School,  a  year  longer  than  the  ordinary  curri- 
culum. At  Whitsuntide,  in  1652,  he  obtained 
a  junior  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
We  have  no  direct  information  concerning  his 
life  and  occupations  during  the  interval ;  but  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  something  about 
them. 

44  The  famous  Dr.  Richard  Busby  was  head- 
master of  Westminster  in  his  day,  having  been 
appointed  to  the  post  in  1688,  and  holding  it 
until  bis  death  in  1695;  and  under  his  rule 
there  was  no  relaxation  in  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  albeit  some  change  in  theological  train- 
ing and  forms  of  religion  during  the  Common- 


wealth period.  There  was  more  hearing  of 
sermons  and  prayers,  but  not  less  attendance 
to  the  school  routine. 

44  The  boys  rose,  dressed  themselves,  and 
attended  prayers  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  school-work  began.  Two 
hours  were  spent  in  Greek  and  Latin  grammar 
repetitions,  in  extempore  Latin  paraphrases 
and  expositions  by  the  elder  scholars  of  pas- 
sages given  to  them  out  of  Creek  or  Latin 
authors,  and  in  repetitions  by  the  younger 
scholars  of  passages  that  they  had  learnt  over- 
night, under  the  correction  and  instruction  of 
the  masters.  An  hour  was  then  allowed  them 
in  which  to  prepare  other  exercises,  and  be- 
tween nine  and  eleven  they  were  examined  in 

grose  and  verse  composition,  still  of  course  in 
reek  and  Latin,  were  called  upon  to  translate 
viva  voce  passages  from  English  authors  into 
Latin  or  Greek,  according  to  their  capacities, 
and  listened  to  their  masiers'  expositions  of 
classical  authors  on  which  they  were  to  be  ex- 
amined in  the  afternoon.  Two  hours  were 
devoted  to  dinner  and  such  pastime  as  the 
reading  of  Latin  manuscripts,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  familiar  with  mediaeval  hand- 
writing. Between  one  and  three  they  were 
examined  in  the  passages  previously  expounded 
to  them,  and  exercised  in  4  construing  and 
other  grammatical  ways,  examining  all  the 
rhetorical  figures,  and  translating  out  of  verse 
into  prose,  or  out  of  prose  into  verse,  out  of 
Greek  into  Latin,  or  out  of  Latin  into  Greek.' 
Between  three  and  four  they  were  allowed  to 
walk  about  in  the  recreation  ground ;  and  after 
that,  till  supper  time,  they  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  translating  Greek  or  Latin  prose  into 
English  prose,  or  Greek  or  Latin  verse  into 
English  verse,  and  in  preparing  their  exercises 
for  the  morrow.  So  lour  days  of  the  week 
were  filled.  Fridays  were  set  apart  for  repeti- 
tions, and  Saturdays  for  Greek  and  Latin 
declamations.  In  the  upper  forms,  part  of  the 
time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  instead  of  the  classical  languages,  and 
during  the  summer,  after  supper,  a  little  ele- 
mentary geography  was  taught. 

44  With  such  a  wonderful  school  diet,  it  is 
not  strange  that  a  good  many  Westminster  boys 
should  have  become  either  pedants  or  dolts.  4 1 
heard  and  saw  such  exercises,'  wrote  Evelyn, 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1661,  4  at  the  election  of 
scholars  at  Westminster  School  to  be  sent  to 
the  university,  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic,  in  themes  and  extemporary  verses,  as 
wonderfully  astonished  me  in  such  youths, 
some  of  them  not  above  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age.  Pity  it  is  that  what  they  attain 
here  so  ripely,  they  either  do  not  retain,  or  do 
not  improve  more  considerably  when  they  come 
to  be  men ;  though  many  of  them  do.' 

44  John  Locke  was  one  of  those  who  did  im- 
prove in  learning  when  he  came  to  be  a  man ; 
but  very  little  of  his  eminence  can  have  been 
due  to  the  excessive  quantity  of  indigestible 
scholarship  that  was  forced  upon  him  in  his 
youth ;  and  long  after  he  had  left  school  he  took 
occasion,  in  his  4  Thoughts  concerning  Educa- 
tion,' to  condemn  the  teaching  and  the  method 
of  teaching  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 
4  A  good  part  of  the  learning  now  in  fashion 
in  the  schools  of  Europe,  and  that  goes  ordi- 
narily into  the  round  of  education,'  he  wrote, 
4  a  gentleman  may  in  good  measure  be  unfur- 
nished with,  without  any  great  disparagement 
to  himself  or  prejudice  to  bis  affairs:' 

44  These  4  Thoughts  concerning  Education  * 
furnish,  by  inference,  if  not  directly,  so  many 
illustrations  of  Locke's  own  school-boy  experi- 
ences, that  it  is  proper  here  to  quote  a  few  of 
them,  though  the  terms  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed give  utterance  to  the  ripe  wisdom  of  a 
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full-grown  man,  rather  than  the  raw  judgment 
of  a  youth  of  nineteen. 

**  He  of  course  approved  of  classical  studies, 
if  there  was  time  for  them,  and  if  they  were 
to  be  put  to  any  good  use  hereafter.  But  be 
objected  that  'custom,  which  prevails  over 
every  thing,  has  made  it  so  much  a  part  of  edu- 
cation, that  even  those  children  are  whipped 
to  it,  and  made  spend  many  hours  of  their 
precious  time  uneasily  in  Latin,  who,  after 
they  are  once  gone  from  school,  are  never  to 
have  more  to  do  with  it  as  long  as  they  live.' 

*  Can  there '  he  asked,  '  be  any  thing  more 
ridiculous  than  that  a  father  should  waste  his 
own  money  and  his  son's  time  in  setting  him 
to  learn  the  Roman  language,  when  at  the 
same  time  be  designs  him  for  a  trade  wherein 
be.  having  no  use  of  Latin,  fails  not  to  forget 
that  little  which  be  brought  from  school,  and 
which,  'tis  ten  to  one,  he  abhors  for  the  ill- 
usage  it  procured  him  P '  And  he  objected 
yet  more  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  taught. 

♦  How  necessary  soever  Latin  be  to  some,  and 
is  thought  to  be  to  others  to  whom  it  is  of  no 
manner  of  use  or  service/  he  said,  '  yet  the 
ordinary  way  of  learning  it  in  a  grammar- 
school  is  that  which,  having  had  thoughts  about, 
I  cannot  be  forward  to  encourage.' 

"The  interminable  study  of  grammatical 
rules  be  strongly  condemned;  yet  more  the 
custom  of  compelling  boys  to  write  themes 
and  verses  in  Latin.  '  Do  but  consider,'  he 
said  in  words  that  were  evidently  prompted 
by  his  own  experience,  '  what  'tis,  in  making 
a  theme,  that  a  young  lad  is  employed  about. 
Tia  to  make  a  speech  on  some  Latin  saying,  as 
u  Omnia  trincit  amor,"  or  "  Non  licet  in  bello  bis 
peccarc,"  &c  And  here  the  poor  lad,  who 
wants  knowledge  of  those  things  be  is  to  speak 
of,  which  is  to  be  bad  only  from  time  and  ob- 
servation, must  set  his  invention  on  the  rack 
to  say  something  where  he  knows  nothing; 
which  is  a  sort  of  Egyptian  tyranny,  to  bid 
them  make  bricks  who  have  not  yet  any  of  the 
materials;  and  therefore  it  is  usual  in  such 
cases  for  the  poor  children  to  go  to  those  of 
higher  forms  with  this  petition,  "  Pray  give  me 
a  little  sense ! "  which,  whether  it  be  more 
reasonable,  or  more  ridiculous,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  Would  you  not  think  him  a  little 
cracked  who  would  require  another  to  make  an 
argument  on  a  moot  point,  who  understands 
nothing  of  our  laws?  And  what,  I  pray,  do 
school-boys  understand  concerning  those  mat- 
ters which  are  used  to  be  proposed  to  them  in 
their  themes  as  subjects  to  discourse  on,  to 
whet  and  exercise  their  fancies?  ' 

"  Locke  of  course  disapproved  yet  more  of 
Latin  verse-writing  than  of  Latin  theme-writ- 
ing, and  of  writing  themes  and  verses  in  Greek 
yet  more  than  in  Latin. 

"  *  Of  another  thing  very  ordinary  in  the 
method  of  grammar-schools,'  he  said,  '  I  see 
no  use  at  all,  unless  it  be  to  baulk  young  lads 
in  the  way  of  learning  languages,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  should  be  made  as  easy  and  pleas- 
ant as  may  be,  and  that  which  is  painful  in  it 
as  much  as  possible  quite  removed.'  'That 
which  I  mean  here,  and  complain  of,  is  their 
being  forced  to  learn  by  heart  great  parcels  of 
the  authors  which  are  taught  them ;  wherein  I 
can  discover  no  advantage  at  all,  especially 
to  the  business  they  are  upon.  Languages  are 
to  be  learnt  only  by  reading  and  talking,  and 
not  by  scraps  of  authors  got  by  heart,  which, 
when  a  man's  head  is  stuffed  with,  he  has  got 
the  furniture  of  a  pedant,  and  'tis  the  ready 
way  to  make  him  one,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  leas  becoming  a  gentleman.  For  what 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  mix  the  rich 
ami  handsome  thoughts  and  sayings  of  others 
with  *  deal  of  poor  stuff  of  his  own,  which  is 


thereby  the  more  exposed,  and  has  no  other 
grace  in  it,  nor  will  otherwise  recommend  the 
speaker,  than  a  threadbare  russet  coat  would, 
that  was  set  off  with  large  patches  of  scarlet 
and  glittering  brocade  ?  Indeed,  where  a  pas- 
sage comes  in  the  way,  whose  matter  is  worth 
remembrance,  and  the  expression  of  it  very 
close  and  excellent  (as  there  are  many  such  in 
the  ancient  authors),  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
lodge  it  in  the  mind  of  young  scholars,  and 
with  such  admirable  strokes  of  those  great 
masters  sometimes  exercise  the  memory  of 
school- boy 8.,  But  their  learning  of  their  les- 
sons by  heart,  as  they  happen  to  fall  out  in 
their  books,  without  choice  or  distinction,  I 
know  not  what  it  serves  for  but  to  misspend 
their  time  and  pains,  and  give  them  a  disgust 
and  aversion  to  their  books,  wherein  they  find 
nothing  but  useless  trouble.'  " 

*'  It  may  have  been  for  Homer's  benefit  that 
Locke  made  some  curious  notes  entitled  by 
him,  'England,  1679;'  from  which  the  follow- 
ing passages  are  extracted :  '  The  sports 
of  England,  which,  perhaps,  a  curious 
stranger  would  be  glad  to  see,  are  horse- 
racing,  hawking,  and  hunting.  At  Maryle- 
bone  and  Putney  he  may  see  several  persons 
of  quality  bowling  two  or  three  times  a  week 
ail  the  summer;  wrestling  in  Lincoln's  Inne 
Field  every  evening  all  the  summer  ;  bear  and 
bull  baiting,  and  sometimes  prizes,  at  the  Bear- 
Garden  ;  shooting  in  the  long-bow  and  stob- 
ball,  in  Totbill  Fields;  cudgel-playing  in 
several  places  in  the  country ;  and  hurling  in 
Cornwall.  See  the  East  India  House  and  their 
magazines ;  the  Custom  House ;  the  Thames, 
by  water,  from  London  Bridge  to  Deptford  ; 
and  the  king's  yard  at  Deptford ;  the  sawing 
windmill ;  Tradescant's  garden  and  closet ;  Sir 
James  Morland's  closet  and  water-works;  the 
iron  mills  at  Wandsworth,  four  miles  above 
London,  upon  the  Thames,  or  rather  those  in 
Sussex;  Paradise  by  Hatton  Garden;  the 
glass- bouse  at  the  Savoy  and  at  Vauxhall. 
Eat  fish  in  Fish  street,  especially  lobsters,  Col- 
chester oysters,  and  a  fresh  cod's-head.  The 
veal  and  beef  are  excellent  good  in  London ; 
the  mutton,  better  in  several  counties  in  Eng- 
land. A  venison  pasty  and  a  chine  of  beef  are 
good  everywhere,  and  so  are  crammed  capons 
and  fat  chickens.  Rails  and  heath-polu,  ruffs, 
and  reeves  are  excellent  meat  wherever  they 
can  be  met  with..  Puddings  of  several  sorts, 
and  creams  of  several  fashions,  both  excellent ; 
but  they  are  seldom  to  be  found,  at  least  in 
their  perfection,  at  common  eating-houses. 
Mango  and  saio  are  two  sorts  of  sauces  brought 
from  the  East  Indies.  Bermuda  oranges  and 
potatoes,  both  exceeding  good  in  their  kind. 
Cheddar  and  Cheshire  cheese.  Home-made 
drinks  of  England  are  beer  and  ale,  strong 
and  small ;  those  of  most  note  that  are  to  be 
sold  are  Lambeth  ale,  Margate  ale,  and  Derby 
ale ;  Herefordshire  cider,  perry,  mede.  There 
are  also  several  sorts  of  compounded  ales,  as 
cock  ale,  wormwood  ale,  lemon  ale,  scurvy- 
grass  ale,  College  ale,  &c.  These  are  to  be 
had  at  Hercules  Pillars,  near  the  Temple  ;  at 
the  Trumpet  and  other  houses  in  Sheer  Lane, 
Bell  Alley ;  and,  as  I  remember,  at  the  English 
tavern  near  Charing  Cross.  Foreign  drinks 
to  be  found  in  England  are  all  sorts  of  Span- 
ish, Greek,  Italian,  Rhenish,  and  other  wines, 
which  are  to  be  got  up  and  down  at  several 
taverns.  Coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate,  at  coffee- 
bouses.  Mum  at  the  mum  houses  and  other 
places ;  and  Molly,  a  drink  of  Barbados,  by 
chance  at  some  Barbados  merchants.  Punch, 
a 

dia 

merchants 

keep  out  rain ;  flannel,  knives,  locks  and  keys ; 


:nance  at  some  Barbados  mercnants.  runcn, 
t  compounded  drink,  on  board  some  West  In- 
lia  ships ;  and  Turkish  sherbert  amongst  tbe 
nerchants.    Manufactories  of  cloth,  that  will 


8cabbards  for  swords ;  several  things  wrought 
in  steel,  as  little  boxes,  heads  for  canes,  boots, 
riding-whips,  Rippon  spurs,  saddles,  &c.  At 
Nottingham  dwells  a  man  who  makes  fans,  hat- 
bands, necklaces,  and  other  things  of  glass, 
drawn  out  into  very  small  threads.'  " 

A  lady  friend,  hearing  of  Locke's  con- 
nection with  a  rich  widow,  reproached  him 
with  the  fact,  and  received  the  following 
answer :  — 

"  The  greatest  good  tbe  widow  is  ever  like 
to  do  me  is  the  having  procured  me  a  letter 
from  my  Liudabridis,  and  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  let  you  know  you  possess  the 
conquest  you  have  made  by  a  power  that  will 
bold  it  against  any  widow  coining  with  her 
hundred  thousands.  A  heart  that  you  think 
worth  looking  after  cannot  but  be  yours,  and 
where  gratitude  joins  with  inclination  to  make 
good  your  title,  you  need  not  fear  a  little  ab- 
sence ;  only  I  wish  you  would  shorten  it  as 
much  as  you  could.  For.  though  I  shall  not 
fail  you,  yet  I  shall  suffer  for  want  of  you,  and 
the  more  faithful  I  am,  the  less  can  I  bear  the 
want  of  your  company.  Your  letter  satisfies 
me  as  much  as  you  can  desire  that  you  are  not 
indifferent  whether  you  lose  me  or  no.  Let 
your  return  satisfy  me  that  'tis  tenderness  to 
me  more  than  glorying  over  your  rival  that 
makes  you  look  after  me.  For,  if  she  steal 
me  not  away,  yet,  if  your  absence  kill  me, 
'twill  be  but  an  odd  way  of  expressing  your 
kindness  to  your  Joannes,  who  having  satisfied 
you  that  he  is  proof  against  money,  tbe  temp- 
tation of  old  men,  you  ought  to  remove  his 
doubts  that  the  pride  and  triumph  which  so 
usually  accompany  youth  and  beauty  in  a 
young  lady  do  not  make  a  great  part  of  that 
care  wherewith  you  hedge  me  in  from  the 
widow.  If  you  think  me  to  blame  for  this 
suspicion,  you  should  not  have  showed  me  the 
example.  If  jealousy  be  allowable  in  either, 
it  will  be  more  excusable  in  my  age  and  ex- 
perience than  in  your  gayety.  But  &  little 
touch  of  it  sometimes  does  well,  and  is  sauce 
to  affection,  and  I  take  yours  kindly  as  you 
have  managed  it.  1  suspect  my  daughter 
more  than  you,  but  not  your  way.  But  she 
lias  so  little  ill  in  her  that  I  cannot  take  amiss 
any  thing  that  she  does  or  designs.  Remem- 
ber me  very  kindly  to  her,  if  she  be_  with  you 
still,  and  give  my  most  humble  service  to  Sir 
Robert  and  my  lady  and  all  the  rest  of  your 
good  company.  Everybody  here  is  well,  and 
want  you —  Bully  and  all. 

"  I  am,  madam,  your  most  humble  and  most 
faithful  servant, 

"  Joannes." 

Locke's  political  labors  are  thus  summar- 
ized :  — 

"  No  man  ever  strove  more,  or  did  more, 
to  bring  metaphysics  out  of  the  desert  of  idle 
speculation  or  the  dreamland  of  foolish  fancy 
into  the  domain  of  common-sense  and  every- 
day life;  and  no  metaphysician  ever  con- 
cerned himself  more,  or  more  worthily,  with 
the  practical  business  of  his  own  time  and 
country.  His  first  and  unpublished  writings 
gave  evidence  of  his  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  nearly  ail  his  published  works  were  mainly 
designed  to  promote  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  well-being  of  the  world,  and  especi- 
ally of  his  immediate  contemporaries.  They 
were,  indeed,  too  much  rather  than  too  little 
in  the  nature  of  pamphlets.  In  all  of  them, 
however,  profound  views  of  permanent  value, 
though  offered  only  in  the  way  of  suggestions 
to  be  improved  upon  by  others,  were  cogently 
advanced.   In  his  work  on  Government  he 
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not  only  laid  tbe  foundations,  but  supplied 
much  of  the  superstructure,  of  political  science, 
and  made  an  important  contribution  to  tbe 
establishment  of  the  yet  undeveloped  science 
of  political  economy,  other  and  hardly  less 
important  contributions  thereto  being  made  in 
bis  tracts  on  Interest  and  Money.  The  rela- 
tions of  religion  to  politics  were  convincingly 
and  conclusively  defined  in  his  writings  on 
Toleration,  and  the  relations  of  religion  to 
theology  were  clearly  enough  indicated,  and 
suggested  with  amazing  boldness  for  a  Chris- 
tian_  of  that  time,  in  '  The  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity,'  and  in  the  commentaries  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  That  he  never  per- 
formed his  half-given  promise  to  write  in 
detail  upon  ethics,  may  be  regretted,  but  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  remember 
that  be  found  for  bis  own  guidance,  and  recom- 
mended others  to  find,  a  complete  ethical  sys- 
tem in  the  Bible;  and  ethical  hints  of  the 
highest  value,  with  much  else  connected  there- 
with, were  contained  in  '  Some  Thoughts  con- 
cerning Education,1  and  in  '  The  Conduct  of 
the  Understanding.1  Here  surely  was  a  wide 
enough  range  of  subjects  for  one  man  to 
handle,  and  to  handle,  as  Lady  Masliam  said, 
in  ways  that  'express  the  largeness  of  his 
mind,  his  great  penetration,  the  strength  of 
his  judgment,  and  the  wonderful  perspicacity 
and  clearness  which  was  in  all  his  notions.1 
* 1  will  only  beg,1  she*  added,  *  that,  in  reflect- 
ing upon  this  part  of  bis  character,  it  may  not 
be  forgotten  that  he  possessed  all  these  and 
many  other  rare  qualities,  without  that  any 
one  of  them  ever  appeared,  if  I  may  say  so,  to 
possess  him.' " 

—  Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Co.  have  just  issued 
the  late  W.  H.  Prescott's  Biographical  and 
Critical  Miscellanies,  in  a  handsome  volume. 
In  it  he  writes  of  Charles  Brock  den  Browne, 
George  Bancroft,  Washington  Irving.  Scott, 
Cervantes,  Moliere,  Chateaubriand,  and  others. 
The  volume  is  a  treasury  of  useful  information, 
presented  with  rare  rhetorical  skill.  From  the 
essay  on  Browne,  who  may  be  called  tbe  first 
American  novelist,  and  whose  merits  are  but 
little  known  to  the  present  generation  of  read- 
ers, we  make  liberal  quotations :  — 

♦•He  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Jan.  17, 
1771.  .  .  .  From  his  earliest  childhood  he 
gave  evidence  of  his  studious  propensities,  be- 
ing frequently  noticed  by  his  father,  on  his 
return  from  school,  poring  over  some  heavy 
tome,  nothing  daunted  by  the  formidable  words 
it  contained ;  or  mounted  on  a  table,  and  busily 
engaged  in  exploring  ,  a  map  which  hung  on 
the  parlor  wall.  This  infantine  predilection 
for  geographical  studies  ripened  into  a  pas- 
sion in  later  years.  ...  A  visitor  at  his  fa- 
ther's house  having  rebuked  him,  as  it  would 
seem  without  cause,  for  some  remark  be  bad 
made,  give  him  the  contemptuous  epithet  of 
'  boy,1  •  What  does  he  mean,1  said  the  young 
philosopher,  after  the  guest's  departure,  1  by 
calling  me  boy  ?  Does  be  not  know  that  it  is 
neither  size  nor  age,  but  sense,  that  makes  tbe 
man  ?  I  could  ask  him  an  hundred  questions, 
none  of  which  be  could  answer.*  At  tbe 
age  of  sixteen,  young  Browne  sketched  tbe 
plans  of  several  epics  on  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  conquests  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  He  once  wrote  a  poetical  address 
to  Franklin,  for  tbe  F.dentown  newspaper. 
•  The  blundering  printer,1  be  says  in  his  jour- 
nal, 'from  zeal  or  ignorance,  or  perhaps 
from  both,  substituted  tbe  name  of  Wash- 
ington. Washington,  therefore,  stands  ar- 
rayed in  awkward  colors;  Philosophy  smiles 
to  behold  her  darling  son ;  she  turns  with  hor- 
ror and  disgust  from  those  who  have  won  tbe 


laurel  of  victory  on  tbe  field  of  battle,  to  this 
her  favorite  candidate,  who  had  never  partici- 
pated in  such  bloody  glory,  and  whose  fame 
was  derived  from  the  conquest  of  philosophy 
alone.  The  printer,  by  his  blundering  inge- 
nuity, made  tbe  subject  ridiculous.  Every 
word  of  this  clumsy  panegyric  was  a  direct 
slander  upon  Washington,  and  so  it  was  re- 
garded at  the  time.11  . 

Young  Browne  chose  law  for  his  profession ; 
but  soon  found  it  distasteful,  and  withdrew 
from  it.  He  objected  to  it  as  having  in  it 
something  immoral.  His  intellect,  which 
would  have  largely  profited  by  the  stern  disci- 
pline of  legal  study,  was  now  left  to  tbe  influ- 
ence of  chance  winds  of  doctrine,  and  naturally 
enough  grew  susceptible  to  the  breath  of 
scepticism  exhaled  by  the  French  Revolution. 
His  first  work,  "Alcuin,  a  Dialogue  on  the 
Rights  of  Women,11  published  in  1797,  em- 
bodies the  speculations  of  a  theorist,  charges 
exclusively  upon  human  institutions  the  essen- 
tial defects  of  human  nature.  His  second 
essay,  a  romance,  was  never  completed.  His 
third,  "  Wieland,"  was  the  first  of  a  series 
which  flowed  rapidly  from  his  pen  during  the 
ensuing  three  years.  This  novel,  and  its  im- 
mediate successor,  "  Osmond,11  constitute  the 
real  beginning  of  American  fiction.  Of  them 
and  his  other  novels,  Mr.  Prescott  says :  — 

"  They  may  probably  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  having  first  opened  the  way  to' the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  romantic  fiction  in  this  coun- 
try. Great  doubts  were  long  entertained  of 
our  capabilities  for  immediate  success  in  this 
department.  We  bad  none  of  tbe  buoyant, 
stirring  associations  of  a  romantic  age ;  none 
of  tbe  chivalrous  pageantry,  tbe  feudal  and 
border  story,  or  Robin  Hood  adventure ;  none 
of  tbe  dim,  shadowy  superstitions,  and  the 
traditional  legends,  which  bad  gathered  like 
moss  round  every  bill,  stone,  and  valley  of  the 
olden  countries.  Every  thing  here  wore  a 
spick-and-span  new  aapect,  and  lay  in  the 
broad  garish  sunshine  of  every-day  life.  We 
had  none  of  the  picturesque  varieties  of  situa- 
tion or  costume , —  every  thing  lay  on  tbe  same 
dull,  prosaic  level ;  in  short,  we  had  i\pne  of 
tbe  most  obvious  elements  of  poetry, —  at  least, 
so  it  appeared  to  the  vulgar  eye.  It  required 
tbe  eye  of  genius  to  detect  the  rich  stores  of 
romantic  and  poetic  interest  that  lay  beneath 
tbe  crust  of  society.1' 

—  Tbe  life  of  the  late  Edwin  Forrest,  writ- 
ten by  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  will  be  put  into  tbe 
printer's  bands  about  September  15.  It  has 
been  prepared  under  the  careful  supervision  of 
James  Oakes,  Esq,,  Mr.  Forrest's  executor. 

—  Mr.  Emerson  says,  in  his  "  Conduct  of 
Life :  "  "  I  remarked  in  England,  in  confirma- 
tion of  a  frequent  experience  at  home,  that, 
in  literary  circles,  the  men  of  trust  and  con- 
sideration, book-makers,  editors,  university 
deans  and  professors,  bishops,  too,  were  by 
no  means  men  of  the  largest  literary  talent, 
but  usually  of  a  low  and  ordinary  intellectu- 
ality, with  a  sort  of  mercantile  activity  and 
working  talent.  Indifferent  backs  and  medioc- 
rities tower  by  pushing  their  forces  to  a  lucra- 
tive point,  or  by  working  power,  over  multi- 
tudes of  superior  men,  in  Old  as  in  New 
England.11 

—  Many  readers  have  been  devoured  by 
curiosity  as  to  the  authorship  of  "Ready- 
money  Mortiboy,11  —  a  very  bright  novel, 
published  several  years  ago.  We  are  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  give  the  names  of  tbe 
joint  authors, — Messrs.  James  Rice  aud  W. 
Besant. 


—  A  literary  lady  went  into  tbe  station  at 
Portland,  and  asked  an  official  at  what  time 
tbe  half-past  two  train  went  out.  Her  phrase- 
ology was  criticised  by  the  editor  of  a  local 
newspaper ;  and  the  lady  replied,  through  the 
Galaxy,  defending  it.  Was  she  right?  As 
the  case  is  stated,  tbe  question  was  purely 

general.    "  At  what  hour  does  the  train 
abitually  leave  ? 11 

— Bayard  Taylor  concludes  a  review  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lome's  poem,  *•  Guido  and  Lita," 
with  this  sentiment :  "  We  are  very  sure  that 
the  intelligent  and  high-minded  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  would  be  very  proud  to  present  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lome  as  my  son,  the  poet ;  and  we  are 
sincerely  sorry  that  we  see  no  likelihood, 
judging  from  the  indications  given  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  that  he  will  ever  be  able  to  do  it" 
No  living  *•  poet,"  we  think,  could  pronounce 
this  statement  so  feelingly  as  Mr.  Taylor ;  he 
knows  how  it  is  himself,  to  want  to  be  a  poet, 
and  not  to  be. 

—  The  announcement  of  Roberts  Brothers' 
No  Name 11  series  of  American  fiction  is  very 

warmly  "received.  The  authorship  of  each  book 
is  to  be  kept  inviolably  secret,  and  the  list  of 
names  will  include  many  of  the  most  eminent 
American  writers.  We  quote  a  poem  which 
will  appear  in  one  of  the  early  volumes :  — 

A  WOMAN'S  BATTLK. 

Dear  foe,  I  know  tbon'lt  win  tbe  fight ; 

I  know  thou  hast  the  stronger  bark ; 
And  thou  art  nailing  In  the  light. 

While  I  am  cnwptng  in  tbe  dark  : 
Thou  dost  not  dream  that  I  am  crying, 
Aa  I  come  up  with  colors  flying. 

I  clear  away  my  wounded  ■lain, 
With  strength  like  freniy,  strong  and  swift : 

I  do  not  ieel  tbe  to?  and  strain. 
Though  dead  are  heary,  hard  to  Lift. 

If  I  looked  on  their  faces  dying, 

I  could  not  keep  my  colon  flying. 

Dear  foe.  it  will  be  abort,  our  fight. 

Though  lastly  thon  traln'st  thy  gum  ; 
fate  steers  us,  —  me  to  deeper  night, 

And  thee  to  brighter  seas  and  suns ! 
But  thou'lt  not  dream  that  I  am  dying, 
Aa  I  sail  by  with  colors  flying ! 

—  Mr.  D' Israeli  is  said  to  be  engaged  on  an- 
other novel,  which  treats  of  the  development  of 
the  imperialistic  power  in  Europe.  It  will 
continue  tbe  career  of  Lotbair. 

—  Colonel  Higginaon's  capital  History  of 
tbe  United  States  has  been  translated  into 
German. 

—  Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis,  of  this  city,  has  written 
a  book  of  travel,  called  "  Dottings  Round  the 
Circle,11  treating  of  Japan,  China,  India, 
Egypt,  Italy,  France,  and  England.  Osgood 
&  Co.  will  publish  it. 

—  William  Black,  the  novelist,  and  author 
of  "  Tbe  Princess  of  Tbule,11  &c.,  is  about  to 
pay  a  visit  to  this  country,  especially  for  his 
own  pleasure,  he  would  have  it  understood. 

—  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  has  collected  his 
**  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club,"  which  were 
published  anonymously  in  the  "  Atlantic,11  into 
a  small  volume,  with  his  review  of  Browning's 
"  Inn  Album,11  and  two  other  papers.  The 
collection  is  published  by  J  R.  Osgood  &  Co., 
with  the  title  "  The  Echo  Club,  and  other 
Literary  Diversions.'1  The  review  of  Brown- 
ing appeared  in  the  *'  New  York  Tribune,1' 
and  attracted  much  attention  because  it  exhib- 
ited the  salient  defects  of  that  author's  style. 
The  "  Echo  Club 11  appears  to  have  bad  some 
sort  of  foundation  in  fact.  Its  purpose  was 
to  imitate  and  caricature  the  work  of  weil- 
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known  poeta,  though  ridicule  and  disparage- 
ment were  to  be  avoided.  In  the  first  chapter, 
Morris,  Poe,  and  Browning  appear  as  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  the  club  expend  its  energies. 
Among  the  others  treated  are  Mrs.  Sigourney, 
Swinburne,  Emerson,  Aldricb,  Whittier,  Bry- 
ant, Holmes,  Longfellow,  Mrs.  Howe,  Walt 
Whitman,  Bret  Harte,  and  John  Hay.  Some 
of  these  are  admirably  adapted  for  imitation, 
on  account  of  their  idiosyncratic  faults, — for 
faults  are  more  easily  imitated  than  excellen- 
cies. Despite  Mr.  Taylor's  evident  opinion  to 
the  contrary,  we  feel  that  this  work  is  better 
adapted  to  his  genius  than  any  thing  else  that 
he  has  lately  essayed. 

—  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  added 
to  their  "  Student's  Series  "  "  A  General  His* 
tory  of  Rome,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  city 
to  the  Fall  of  Augustulus,  B.C.  752-a.d.  476. 
By  Charles  Merivale,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely;" 
and  "  A  General  History  of  Greece,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A."  Each  is 
a  volume  of  over  seven  hundred  pages,  and 
both  are  well  furnished  with  maps  and  indexes. 
They  are  valuable  additions  to  the  teacher's 
and  student's  library. 

—  Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  added 
to  the  M  Vest-Pocket  Series,"  an  illustrated 
reprint  of  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner." 
The  text  has  the  same  merits  that  mark  the 
previous  volumes  of  the  series,  but  the  illus- 
trations have  little  value. 

—  •♦Ida  Craven,"  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Cadell,  is 
a  volume  of  the  "Leisure  Hour  Series,"  of 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  It  appears  to  us  to  be 
well  written,  and  to  embody  a  good  moral 
lesson.  Its  descriptions  of  life  in  India  are 
interesting  and  well  written.  We  notice,  on 
page  221,  the  expression,  "  let  him  take  that 
much  comfort  away  with  him,"  which  we  can- 
not approve,  and  occasional  sentences  are 
lengthened  and  weakened  by  the  too  frequent 
use  of  the  conjunction  "and." 

—  No  intelligent  reader  could  have  mistaken 
our  meaning,  when  we  said,  in  our  last  num- 
ber, that,  of  English  historians,  our  corre- 
spondent could  choose  between  Grote  and 
Curtius,  —  that  is,  histories  in  the  English 
language. 


MINOR  BOOK  NOTICES. 


— Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth's  14  Starboard  and 
Port"  is  rich  in  nautical  information  and 

3>icy  details  of  adventure.  Here  is  a  fine 
efinition  of  yachting:  "It  consists  in  getting 
op  at  twelve,  and  keeping  watch  until  six,  in  a 
dead  calm,  with  a  heavy  ground-swell,  and  a 
fearfully  unhappy  revolution  going  on  inside, 
to  which  death  seems  like  the  sleep  of  a  child." 
Some  of  the  "  yarns  "  in  the  book  are  consum- 
edly  funny.  Here  is  one  by  Fowler,  a  veteran 
tar  on  the  yacht  "Nellie : "  — 

**  I  was  on  board  the  schooner  "  Sarah 
Martin,"  and  it  was  the  9th  of  March ;  and, 
more  than  that,  it  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  tell  you  it  was  awful  cold,  though.  The 
wind  whistled  right  through  a  feller's  pea- 
jacket;  and  more'n  once  I  had  to  look  down 
to  see  if  I  bad  forgot  to  put  any  thing  on  when 
any  watch  was  called,  —  it  was  so  mighty  freez- 
ing- Not  much  like  this  weather,  I  tell  ye ; 
bol  *  regular  old  Marcher,  with  snow  and  ice 


in  his  teeth.  We  was  off  Nantucket,  coddin'. 
There's  where  we  was ;  and 't  ain't  easy  work 
pullin'  in  a  fifteen-pound  cod  with  a  forty- 
fathom  line,  and  fin  din1  a  dogfish  on,  neither. 
Why,  a  feller's  hands  get  so  numb  that  he  don't 
know  he's  got  any,  and  thinks  he's  left  'em  to 
home.  ...  As  I  was  a-sayin',  we  was  cod- 
din'  off  Nantucket ;  the  wind  blew  heavy  from 
the  north-east.  There  was  a  mighty  sea  run- 
nin';  and  the  cappen,  seein'  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  had  come  to  anchor,  said  to  me,  'Fowler,' 
said  he,  •  hadn't  we  better  let  go  our  mud- 
hook  P '  I  cast  my  eyes  to  the  nor'rard,  and 
see  it  was  going  to  blow  pretty  stiff  all  night, 
so  I  said,  '  You  can  do  as  you  like.  Cap. ;  but, 
if  she  was  my  craft,  I  know  what  I'd*  do  mighty 
quick.'  'What's  that?1  sez  he,  kinder  anx- 
ious, —  for  I  noticed  he  always  come  to  me 
when  it  was  a-blowin'  hard.  '  Why,'  sez  I, 
'  them  clouds,  they  look  ugly,  and  it's  goin'  to 
be  a  nasty  night ;  and  if  we  can  get  a  fair  hold 
of  the  bottom,  it's  all  right.'  So  the  anchor 
was  let  go,  and  we  bobbed  about  a  good  deal 
worse  than  we  did  t'other  night.  That  was  a 
mill-pond  side  of  the  sea  we  were  in.  Talk 
of  mountains;  they  warn't  nowhere  side  o' 
them  waves.  Why,  sir,  once  the  schooner 
pinted  her  bowsprit  right  for  the  north-star. 
—  and  you  know  she's  got  to  stand  up  pretty 
well  on  end  to  do  that.  I  was  just  goin'  out 
on  the  bowsprit  to  furl  the  jib,  when  a  flaw  of 
wind  took  the  sail,  and  at  the  same  minute  a 
heavy  wave  struck  as,  and  threw  me  off  my 
feet.  I  hung  on  to  the  clew  of  the  jib,  ex- 
pectin'  to  be  landed  against  the  larboard  rail, 
you  know.  But  the  wind  was  so  strong  it 
blew  the  iib  outboard,  and,  instead  of  droppin' 
on  the  deck,  I  fell  flat  on  my  back  in  the 
water.  The  tide  was  runnin'  like  a  race- 
horse, and  when  I  got  about  midships,  as  I 
reckoned,  a  roller  lifted  me  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  deck,  and  I  hollered.'  '  You  hol- 
lered ! '  said  Bertie.  '  Well,  I  guess  I  did ; 
and  the  crew  heard  roe,  too,  and  the  cappen, 
he  heard  me.  I  struck  out,  hoping  to  get  hold 
of  the  rail ;  but  'twarn't  no  use.  I  gave  myself 
up  for  lost.  '  No  more  coddin'  for  me,'  1  said 
to  myself.  Just  then  I  heard  the  cappen  say : 
'  I'm  «throwin'  ye  a  line,  Fowler  ; '  and  with 
that  I  heard  a  splash  close  to  me.  It  was  so 
dark  I  couldn't  see  no  thin'.  But  I  heard  the 
rope  strike  the  water.  I  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  think  that  the  rope  would  sink;  so  I 
fumbled  round  about  a  foot  under  water,  and 
caught  hold  of  somethin'.  It  was  the  wbippin' 
of  the  line.  Well,  1  hung  on  with  an  awful 
grip,  and  could  feel  that  they  were  haulin' 
away  at  t'other  end.  I  never  came  so  near 
laintin'  in  my  life ;  but  'twarn't  no  time  to  faint 
just  then.  The  sailors  was  haulin'  me  on 
board,  when  one  of  them  looked  over  the  side 
and  see  that  I  had  only  the  whippin'  in  my 
hand.  Well,  when  I  was  most  up,  one  of  the 
sailors,  he  said,  4  Cappen,  hadn't  we  better  get 
the  gaff  and  make  fast  to  him  ?  '  At  that,  I 
must  say,  I  felt  mad.  It  was  bad  enough  to 
full  overboard ;  but  to  be  gaffed  as  though  I 
was  a  dogfish  was  more  than  I  could  stand, 
so  I  really  believe  I  fainted  away.  At  any 
rate,  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  in  the  cabin, 
stretched  out  on  one  of  the  transoms.  The 
cappen  stood  over  me,  shaking  me,  and  saying, 
'  towler,  let  go  that  rope.'  I  looked  down  to 
my  hand,  and  found  that  I  had  bold  of  about 
three  inches  of  it,  with  such  a  grip  that  I 
couldn't,  let  go.  So  I  took  hold  of  (he  rope 
with  my  right  hand,  and  kinder  coaxed  it  away 
from  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand.  I  tell  you 
that  was  a  grip,  though,  wasn't  it  ?  '  This 
remark  was  addressed  to  me.  and  I  answered 
'  Yes.'  without  further  comment  on  the  ad- 
venture." 


—  A  very  queer  book  is  "  Allen  Bay,"  which 
seems  to  have  neither  head  nor  tail,  purpose 
nor  result.  It  is  the  maunderings  of  a  melan- 
cholic old  man,  who,  having  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  pondering  on  his  own  experience,  meets 
another  old  man  who  is  a  hermit,  and  who  tells 
the  story  of  his  own  career.  The  book  has 
no  definable  characteristics,  except,  perhaps, 
a  swelled  and  unpleasant  style.  [J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co. ;  Lee  &  Shepard.] 

—  "  The  Epic  of  Hades,"  by  Lewis  Morris, 
author  of  "  Songs  of  two  Worlds,"  contains 
some  of  the  finest  poetry  of  the  day.  It  is  a 
series  of  myths,  in  beautiful  blank  verse,  —  the 
story  of  Marsyas,  Andromeda,  Helen,  Adonis, 
Narcissus,  and  others.  The  classic  spirit  is 
strong  in  all  these  poems,  which  revive  the 
ancient  life  and  character  with  singular  vivid- 
ness.   We  quote  a  few  lines  from  Marsyas : — 

"  One*  among  the  Phrygian  bills 
I  Uy  ■  muring,  while  the  filly  aheep 
Wandered  among  the  thyme  upon  the  bank 
Of  a  clear  mountain  stream,  beneath  the  pines, 
Safe  hidden  from  the  noon.   A  dreamy  bale 
Played  on  tbe  upland*;  but  the  hills  were  clear 
In  aunlight,  and  no  cloud  waa  on  tbe  aky. 
It  waa  the  time  when  a  deep  alienee  come* 
Upon  the  summer  earth,  and  all  the  birds 
Hare  ceaaed  from  ringing,  and  the  world  U  still 
Aa  midnight  and,  if  any  lire  thing  more  — 
Some  fur-clad  creature,  or  cool,  gilding  snake  — 
Within  the  pipy  OTergrowth  of  weeds, 
The  ear  can  catch  tbe  rustle,  and  the  treat 
And  earth  and  air  are  listening.   Aa  I  lay, 
Faintly,  aa  In  a  dream,  I  seemed  to  hear 
A  tender  music,  like  the  .Sol lan  chorda, 
Sound  low  within  the  woodland,  whence  the  stream 
Flowed  full,  yet  silent.    Long,  with  ear  to  ground, 
I  hearkened ;  and  the  sweet  strain,  fuller  grown. 
Rounder  and  clearer  came,  and  danced  along. 
In  mirthful  measure  now,  and  now  grown  grave 
In  dying  fall*,  and  sweeter  and  more  clear, 
Tripping  at  nuptials  and  high  revelry, 
Walling  at  burials,  rapt  in  soaring  thoughts, 
Chanting  strange  sea-tale*  full  of  mystery, 
Touching  all  chords  of  being,  and  life  and  death, 
Now  rose,  now  sank,  and  always  was  divine, 
So  strange  tbe  music  came." 

In  true  classic  spirit,  in  melody  of  flow,  and 
in  felicity  of  diction,  these  poems  are  surpass- 
ingly meritorious.  The  romantic  traditions 
of  mythology  have  never  had  a  finer  interpre- 
tation.   [Lippincott  &  Co. ;  Lee  &  Shepard.] 

—  "  Peter  and  Polly ;  or,  Home-life  in  New 
England  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  is  a  new 
story  by  Marian  Douglas.  It  possesses  little 
merit  either  as  a  story,  or  as  a  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  olden  time.  We  have  been 
surprised  at  the  inelegance  of  the  writer's  style, 
and  by  the  utter  failure  to  catch  tbe  conversa- 
tional peculiarities  of  the  period.  At  least 
five  of  the  chapters  open  with  the  words,  "  It 
was,"  and  how  many  of  the  paragraphs  and 
sentences  begin  in  the  same  way  we  cannot 
stop  to  discover.  Inverted  forms  of  expres- 
sion, and  unfinished  and  rough  phrases,  are  the 
rule  throughout  the  book,  which  is  brief 
enough  to  have  been  carefully  written. — [Boa- 
ton  :  Osgood  &  Co.] 

—  That  most  exquisite  of  poems,  John 
Keats's  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  has  received  a 
fitting  dress  from  the  hands  of  its  publishers. 
No  words  can  reproduce  the  various  beauties 
of  this  marvellous  poem;  no  ear  but  thrills' 
with  long,  heart-reaching  throes  over  its  musi- 
cal, soul-full  lines.  The  passion  of  love  had 
ne'er  so  vivid  a  portraiture.  Wooing  was 
rude  in  those  old  days ;  but  how  exquisite  the 
tenderness  that  moderated  it !  A  more  finished 
love-drama  was  never  evolved  from  the  poet's 
imagination ;  lovelier  words  span  never  dain- 
tier fabric ;  the  very  spirit  of  poesy  animates 
them,  and  the  susceptible  soul  dissolves  in 
sympathetic  tears  as  it  reads.    [J.  R.  Osgood 
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THE  ONEntOGRAPR 

\T  7E  take  pleasure  in  announcing  our  iu- 
"  *  vention  of  a  device  whereby  the  inter- 
ests of  literature  will  be  largely  promoted,  and 
the  oppressive  yearnings  of  the  young  writer  be 
led  to  happy  utterance  and  release.  It  is  in- 
tended to  secure  for  him  a  perfect  ex- 
pression of  his  best  thought,  unclogged  by 
the  mechanical  hindrances  which  now  tram- 
mel him.  It  is  called  the  Oneirograph,  and 
is  intended  to  report  with  absolute  accuracy 
the  thoughts  that  eome  to  one  in  dreams  and 
sleep.  Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  in- 
spiration cornea  beneath  the  curtains  of  one's 
couch,  so  subtle,  so  spiritual,  that  one  is  un- 
conscious of  its  visit,  and  cherishes  an  angel 
unawares.  Only  there  lingers  in  his  memory 
a  vague  perfume  as  of  some  divine  presence, 
telling  of  an  indistinct  and  uncomprehended 
guest,  who  has  come  and  has  gone,  and  is  un- 
known. There  is  no  imaginative  soul  which 
has  not  known  the  access  of  this  nightly  in- 
vader, and  awakened  in  the  morning  with 
vague  recollections,  —  that  can,  alas  !  never  be 
shaped  and  clarified,  titillating  his  longing 
sense,  and  inspiring  him  with  unattainable  am* 
bitions.  How  to  catch  and  fix  these  fugitive 
intruders  P  How  record  their  ghostly  ut- 
terances and  preserve  in  permanence  the  wit 
and  wisdom  of  their  words  ?  Let  the  Oneiro- 
graph answer.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
make  public  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of 
this  ingenious  machine ;  it  is  enough  to  affirm 
that  it  is  to  be  the  savior  of  intellectual  fruit 
that  has  hitherto  been  lost,  that  it  is  to  secure 
to  a  thirsty  world  drafts  of  that  effluence  which 
flows  from  hidden  springs  in  the  spirit  land, 
and  for  which  man  has  long  waited  with  avid 
lips.  It  will  report  with  unimpeachable  ac- 
curacy the  thoughts,  the  sentiments,  the  fan- 
cies that  visit  the  sleeping  soul,  and  lay  bare 
for  the  enlightenment  of  ignorant  humanity 
the  lore  of  a  hidden  world.  Sleep  is  a  filter 
through  which  supernatural  wisdom  percolates 
as  through  a  fine  sand  ;  it  charges  our  uncon- 
scious breasts  through  the  long  night,  but  with 
the  light  of  the  rising  sun,  absorbs  itself 
and  evanishes.  To  'stay  it,  to  preserve  it,  this 
is  the  mission  of  the  Oneirograph.  A  fuller 
explanation  of  this  remarkable  invention  will 


be  given  at  an  early  day,  which  will  amply 
justify  our  anticipations  of  the  millennial  time 
when  the  lore  of  the  hidden  world  shall  mingle 
with  mere  human  learning,  to  water  the  fields 
of  human  efforts  and  fructify  its  swelling  soil. 
Presently  we  shall  have  the  Literature  of 
Evangelical  Insomnia. 

A  LITERARY  NOVELTY. 

WE  take  pleasure  in  forewarning  our 
readers  of  a  project  which  seems  to 
promise  a  material  enhancement  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  writers,  and  a  general  improve- 
ment of  the  literary  situation.  It  is  our 
intention,  when  the  pecuniary  success  of  the 
Literary  World  shall  have  sufficiently  enriched 
us,  to  devote  our  powers  and  time  to  the  in- 
vention of  a  system  whereby  every  writer 
shall  be  guaranteed  a  satisfactory  review  of 
his  book.  We  are  disturbed  by  the  knowl- 
edge that,  under  the  existing  system,  great 
discontent  sours  this  sensitive  class,  and  leads 
them  into  expressions  of  rashness  which  they 
are  sure  to  repent.  The  number  of  instances 
of  these  vehement  reprisals  is  overwhelming, 
and  we  will  cite  only  one  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration.  A  reviewer  ventures  to  charac- 
terize a  certain  part  of  a  certain  book  as 
'•coarse."  The  author  promptly  retorts, 
"Your  criticism  is  coarse,"  —  the  juvenile 
form  of  argument,  "  You're  another!  "  This 
state  of  things,  so  clearly  indicated  by  this 
explosion  of  wrath,  is  too  melancholy  to  con- 
template. Authors  can  be  happy  and  litera- 
ture thrive,  only  when  the  former  have  full 
liberty  to  impose  on  the  docile  public  their 
own  interpretations  and  estimates  of  their 
own  work.  The  tendency  to  claim  this  mo- 
nopoly is  especially  strong  on  the  part  of  lady 
writers.  This  fact  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  simple  hypothesis,  that  the  ladies'  own 
opinions  obscure  their  whole  horizon,  and  ab- 
solutely exclude  from  their  view  any  other 
possible  opinions.  We  hope  soon  to  an- 
nounce the  perfection  of  our  new  and  invalu- 
ble  invention.  To  forward  its  completion,  we 
urge  immediate  subscriptions  to  this  paper  by 
the  expectant  and  appreciative  public. 


THE  JOYS  OF  SUMMER  RESORTS. 

npHE  prime  object  of  visitors  at  summer 
resorts  is,  of  course,  the  attainment  of 
health  ;  the  secondary,  the  enjoyment  of  social 
pleasures.  The  degree  in  which  the  latter  are 
vouchsafed,  secondary  objects  though  they 
are,  determines  the  content  of  the  visitor.  To 
mould  with  foreign  and  unkindred  elements  a 
harmonious  and  congenial  society,  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world.  Yet 
we  have  known  instances  in  which  a  score  of 
strangers,  congregating  from  divers  quarters 
of  the  world,  with  divers  tastes  and  habits, 
have  merged  their  characteristics  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  joined  in  the  promotion  of  com- 
mon social  joy.   Such  an  instance  came  under 


our  notice  among  the  guests  at  the  delightful 
Waumbek,  Jefferson,  N.  H.,  during  the 
month  just  ended.  A  scene  of  more  hearty 
and  refined  hilarity  than  was  formed  by  the 
'sojourners  at  that  excellent  hostelry,  it  was 
never  our  privilege  to  witness.  The  happy 
consummation  was  mainly  due  to  the  harmo- 
nizing and  shaping  efforts  of  one  of  the  guests, 
who  turned  his  felicitous  qualifications  to 
happy  account.  Ascertaining  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  each  of  his  co-inmates,  he  contrived 
to  placate  each,  and  in  time,  if  not  at  once, 
to  make  all  happy.  Blessed  himself  with  a 
marvellous  versatility  of  talent,  he  devoted  it 
all  to  the  entertainment  of  the  guests,  and, 
neglecting  none,  wrought  out  a  charming 
fabric  of  happiness  for  them  all.  He  inspired 
and  guided,  he  sang,  he  discoursed,  he  phi- 
losophized, he  recited,  he  led  the  way  to  the 
croquet-ground,  he  was  first  to  burl  a  ball 
down  the  alley ;  be  was  pioneer  in  the  making 
of  conundrums,  and  gave  and  took  jokes  with 
an  air.  The  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  he  was  at 
once  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  and  his 
wise  counsels,  his  genial  suggestions,  moved 
his  associates  as  with  one  mental  operation. 
How  greatly  this  social  harmony  promotes  the 
common  joy  we  need  not  argue ;  but  its  efiect 
is  powerfully  to  re-enforce  the  ordinary  amuse- 
ments of  a  summer  hotel,  and  to  harmonize 
and  refine  the  nature  of  the  congregated 
visitors. 

"OOHTTRMATIOH  STROM." 

WE  found  it  necessary,  in  our  notice  of 
Mr.  Lathrop's  "A  Study  of  Haw- 
thorne," to  charge  him  with  direct  disregard 
of  that  great  writer's  expressed  wishes,  with 
obtruding  his  own  personality  in  offensive  ex- 
cess into  .the  narrative,  and  with  advancing 
the  absurd  proposition,  that  ignorance  of  his 
subject  is  the  best  qualification  of  the  biogra- 
pher. A  letter  from  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne, 
recently  published,  directly  sustains  our 
charges,  and  makes  sundry  additional  ones 
which  Mr.  Lathrop  must  find  it  difficult  to  an- 
swer. To  the  misdemeanor  of  very  bad  liter- 
ary work,  he  has  added,  according  to  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne,  the  grave  crime  of  a 
breach  of  faith. 

—  Of  all  the  orations  delivered  on  the  Cen- 
tennial Fourth,  we  have  seen  few  that  equal, 
none  that  surpass,  the  address  of  Hon.  Rob- 
ert C.  Winthrop,  in  Music  Hall.  In  appro- 
priateness of  matter  and  sentiment  it  is  pre- 
eminent, and  it  embodies  a  popular  element 
which  appeals  to  the  general  intelligence. 
Yet  in  no  wise  did  its  author  descend  to  his 
audience;  his  classical  and  poetical  allusions 
were  at  once  pertinent  and  intelligible,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  composition,  preserved  from 
the  days  of  honest  and  able  statesmen,  wherein 
the  author  honorably  figured,  roused  elevating 
thoughts  in  the  breast  of  every  one  who  lis- 
tened. Mr.  Winthrop  has  lone  absented  him- 
self from  the  rostrum ;  it  would  seejjn  that  he 
had  garnered  the  thought  and/Visdom  of 
years,  to  bestow  it  as  a  final  gif^n  the  coun- 
try which  he  has  served  so  long^.  and  so  well. 
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THE  EDITORIAL  VACATION. 

4""pHE  Eastern,  at  three  and  a  quarter," 
said  Draco,  as  we  parted,  and  with 
the  punctuality  which  is  essential  to  success  in 
business,  we  rejoined  company  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  and  place.  The  only  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  ride  to  Portsmouth  is  the  fre- 
quent punch,  in  the  administration  of  which 
the  conductor  indulges  to  an  alarming  degree. 
The  process  is  not  intoxicating,  but  is  irritat- 
ing, —  not  to  say,  penetrating.  Landed  in  that 
melancholy  old  town,  —  (beg  pardon  !  it  is  a 
city),  —  which  seems  to  have  lain  down  and 
gone  to  sleep  under  its  lofty  umbrageous  elms, 
we  make  our  way  to  the  water-side,  and  em- 
bark upon  the  "  Major,"  which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  steamer  of  minor  capacity.  Her  human 
freight  is  not  heavy;  in  fact,  estimated  accord- 
ing to  Draco  as  a  sample,  it  is  light.  So, 
undiverted  by  those  feminine  charms  which 
usually  deck  a  steamboat,  we  were  able  to 
scrutinize  the  scenery  that  glided  by  us,  with 
an  unbiassed  critic's  eye.  "Three-Tree  Is- 
land," with  its  one  house,  and  the  trinal 
growths  indicated  by  its  name,  received  a 
passing  glance,  and  commendation  as  a  fit  site 
for  an  arboricultural  school  a  la  that  of  Agas- 
sis at  Penikeese. 

We  note  the  fathomless  depth  of  the  Pisca- 
taqua,  and  evolve  from  it  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Kittery  navy- 
yard,  which  huddles  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  —  a  medley  of  old  hulks  that  might  have 
done  service  in  Martin  Pring's  fleet.  Here  is 
Fort  Washington,  there  one  of  the  old  Went- 
worth  houses  which  survive  in  large  number 
in  this  vicinity.  Their  multitude,  however, 
is  rivalled  by  that  of  the  Pepperell  houses  in 
the  adjoining  town.  The  late  residence  of 
Captain  Decatur  craves  a  momentary  scrutiny, 
as  we  turn  to  gaze  on  Agamenticus,  for  long 
years  a  landmark  to  the  incoming  mariner, 
—  a  character,  the  incoming  mariner,  very 
rare  to-day.  On  our  right  we  leave  a  struct- 
ure which  bears  the  singular  title  of  "Whale- 
back  Light";  whereupon  the  cynical  Draco 
remarks  that  there  is  cruel  satire  in  the  super- 
imposition  of  light  on  a  whale's  back  —  a 
measure  which  must  painfully  remind  hi'n  of 
his  occupation  gone.  While  we  deplore  our 
friend's  satirical  habit,  we  feel  bound  to  give 
him  credit  for  his  great  attainments,  and  espe- 
cially for  his  knowledge  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
which  is  not  Shallow  or  Slender. 

The  Isles  are  in  sight,  and  Draco  obligingly 
runs  through  the  catalogue  thereof :  Star, 
White,  Appledore,  Londoner's,  Haley's 
(Smutty  Nose),  Malaga,  Duck,  and  Cedar,  — 
eight  in  all.  Of  these,  Appledore  is  the  lar- 
gest and  least  barren,  and  shares  with  Star 
the  honors  of  hospitality.  Malaga  recalls  the 
memory  of  childhood's  rhyme,  — 

"Malaga  raisins!  Malaga raisins ! 
The  rerj  best  raisin*  found  in  the  town." 

White  has  a  light,  but  no  landing ;  Londoner's 


alone  possesses  an  Irishman.  It  is  sometimes 
called  "Lounger's  Island  "5  but  the  chance 
traveller  fails  to  see  its  inducements  to  the 
flaneur.  This  son  of  Erin  had  perhaps  read 
of  Thomas  Macy's  entry  upon  Nantucket,  and 
burned  to  imitate  him.  So,  having  been  re- 
pulsed by  residents  of  the  other  islands,  he 
squatted  on  Londoner's,  and  by  and  by,  by 
dint  of  diligent  cod-fishing,  accumulated  money 
enough  to  buy  it,  —  no  great  sum,  we  guess. 
Now  he  is 

"  Monarch  of  all  be  so  treys ; 
His  right  there  is  none  to  dispute." 

Star  island  is  rich  in  necrological  memorials, 
as  witness  "  Nooks  and  Corners."  We  can- 
not, in  spite  of  the  restrictions  of  space,  resist 
the  temptation  of  quoting  this  touching  in- 
scription. .Hidden  by  a  clump  of  dwarf  willows 
and  wild  roses,  lie  three  little  graves,  where 
rest  three  childish  tenants,  daughters  of  Rev. 
George  Beebe,  missionary.  Under  the  name 
of  Mittie,  of  seven  years,  are  these  tear-invit- 
ing words :  "  I  don't  want  to  die,  but  I'll  do 
just  as  Jesus  wants  me  to."  Imagine  the  pos- 
sible development  of  a  spirit  so  precociously 
devout ! 

Only  two  of  the  remaining  islands  possess  a 
special  interest:  Haley's  is  famous  as  the 
scene  of  the  Wagner  murder;  the  house 
wherein  the  dreadful  deed  was  done  has  been 
nearly  dismantled  by  high-toned  curiosity- 
hunters  ;  and  Appledore,  —  ah  !  it  would  take 
pages  adequately  to  describe  the  charm  that 
binds  the  tourist  to  its  verdant  shores  —  for 
alone  of  the  group  it  can  boast  of  grassy  fields, 
and  prosperous  plants  and  flowers.  Beholding 
these  latter,  we  wondered  until  their  tulelary 
genius  dawned  upon  us,  and  then  our  wonder 
became  admiration.  It  ill  becomes  two  sober 
men,  given  to  letters,  geology,  and  archeology, 
to  dwell  on  so  purely  material  and  unsesthetic 
a  matter  as  dinner;  but  in  deference  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  Draco,  new  risen  from  the  Ap- 
pledore table,  ru bescent,  and  for  the  moment 
amiable,  we  permit  ourselves  to  record  his 
deliberate  judgment  on  the  entertainment  from 
which  he  had  just  wrested  himself:  "Tip- 
top." The  word  itself  is  trifling ;  but  in  his 
utterance  it  meant  volumes. 

The  discovery  of  these  islands  has  generally 
been  credited  to  John  Smith,  the  multitudi- 
nous and  ubiquitous  hero,  to  whose  memory 
a  monument  has  been  erected  on  Star  Island ; 
but  recent  investigations  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  honor  belongs  to  Du  Guast,  Sieur  de 
Monts,  commissioned  by  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
in  1603,  to  colonize  Acadia.  His  claims  are 
presented  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Drake,  in  his  admira- 
ble "  Nooks  and  Corners  of  New  England," 
with  convincing  force.  His  discovery  of  the 
Isles  antedates  Smith's  visit  nine  years.  The 
first  historical  account  of  them  was  written  by 
Christopher  Levett,  about  1619.  Their  physi- 
cal aspect  seems  to  have  undergone  no  change 
in  two  and  a  half  centuries,  for  Levett  said  of 
them :  "  Upon  these  islands  I  neither  could 


see  one  good  timber-tree,  nor  so  much  good 
ground  as  to  make  a  garden."  In  1628,  they 
were  first  used  as  a  fishing-station,  for  which 
they  possessed  great  advantages  in  their  vicin- 
ity to  the  fishing-grounds,  and  their  immunity 
from  savage  raids.  The  first-named  advantage 
must  have  been  an  important  one  in  those 
days,  for  Levett  found  a  serious  objection  to 
the  employment  of  Cape  Ann  as  a  fishing- 
station,  in  the  fact  that  vessels  then  engaged 
had  to  send  their  boats  twenty  miles  to  get 
their  fish.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
the  fisheries  of  the  Isles  were  prosperous ;  since 
that  date,  only  shore-fishery  has  been  pursued. 

Between  the  years  1775  and  1820  the  islands 
were  nearly  depopulated,  and  the  remaining 
inhabitants  illustrated  a  state  of  semi-civiliza- 
tion, which,  happily,  has  had  no  parallel  in 
this  country.  They  lived  in  utter  lawlessness, 
acknowledging  no  restraints,  legal  ' or  moral, 
and  utterly  regardless  of  the  rules  which,  in 
civilized  society,  regulate  the  relations  of  the 
sexes. 

But  how  can  the  hurrying  tourist  write  his- 
tory P  Perish  the  thought!  The  shrilly  bell 
of  the  Appledore,  —  a  word  whose  origin  is 
wrapped  in  mystery,  though  it  attaches  to  a 
little  English  seaport,  but  which  it  is  easy  to 
manufacture  by  a  deft  combination  of  Latin 
and  Greek  into  "  gifts  of  apples,"  Certes, 
the  derivation  is  full  of  sweet  suggestions,  to 
say  nothing  of  memories.  We  were  going  to 
state  that  the  bell  of  the  Appledore  was  sum- 
moning a  reluctant  dozen  to  her  deck,  when 
the  obdurate  Draco  interjected  the  above  po- 
etical but  impertinent  fragment.  Having  been 
duly  rebuked,  he  walked  on  board  and  gravely 
established  himself  to  the  leeward  of  the 
steamer's  chimney.  His  selection  of  this  rest- 
ing-place need  be  no  matter  for  speculation  to 
those  who  know  his  predisposition  to  heated 
terms  of  controversy.  The  lines  were  cast 
off,  and,  by  a  breach  of  courtesy  for  which  we 
find  no  excuse,  the  steamer  turned  its  back 
upon  the  cherished  scene  of  dinner  and  delight. 
The  sea  shone  and  twinkled  like  a  corrugated 
mirror,  if  there  be  such  an  article  of  furni- 
ture; the  unobtrusive  breeze  coyly  toyed 
with  the  hirsute  embellishments  of  my  sombre 
friend;  the  blithe  birds  swooped  in  gentle 
curves  to  pick  the  unresponsive  waves;  and 
the  harmonious  engine  sighed  forth  its  satis, 
faction  at  the  easy  task  before  it. 

For  a  time  there  was  an  impressive  silence, 
—  so  utter  that  it  seemed  to  be  "  listening  for 
another  sound."  At  last  it  came.  Draco 
opened  his  mouth,  hitherto  the  comfortable 
asylum  of  a  battered  cigarette,  and  poured 
forth  a  flood  of  wisdom  which  roused  the  at- 
tention of  the  meditative  clam,  and  even  pene- 
trated the  dull  ears  of  the  dissolute  and  ma- 
terial-minded lobster.  An  intellectual  deck- 
hand, swabbing  the  grimy  planks,  paused  in  his 
labors  to  listen,  and,  poising  a  bucket  in  one 
hand,  stood  like  an  auditor  of  Memnon,  trem- 
bling with  the  emotion  of  expectancy.  The  in- 
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tereat  of  the  auditors  was  becoming  so  tense,  — 
approximating,  indeed,  a  state  of  stupefaction, 
—  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  interfere,  and  by  dint 
of  adroit  interruptions  stayed  the  flow  of  meta- 
physical rhetoric,  which  had  already  exerted  a 
sensible  influence  on  the  steering  compass. 
With  the  profoundest  respect  for  Draco,  our 
obligations  to  the  public  compel  us  to  confess 
that  the  safety  of  a  vessel  being  the  question  at 
issue,  we  should  prefer  Jonah  for  a  passenger 
rather  than  the  reservoir  of  this  voluminous  and 
intoxicating  eloquence. 

Suddenly  the  sombre  philosopher  starts  from 
his  seat,  and,  mirabUe  dietu!  complains  of  the 
beat.  "It's  that  infernal  chimney,"  be  cries, 
moving  scornfully  away  from  it.  Once,  at 
least,  the  philosopher  is  mistaken :  it  wasn't  the 
chimney  at  all ;  it  was  the  furnacy  land-breezes, 
which,  stealing  out  from  Portsmouth,  bad 
wrapped  us  in  a  sudden  fiery  embrace.  The 
temperature  was  a  degree  too  much  even  for 
Draco,  and  he  subsided  into  a  revery,  from 
which  the  glitter  and  bustle  of  the  Portsmouth 
wharf  hardly  availed  to  arouse  him. 

The  railroad  cars  and  the  stage-coach  wait 
for  no  man,  unless  the  Jehu  of  the  latter  hap- 
pens to  see  intending  passengers  in  close  pro- 
pinquity. We  spared  him  delay,  and  lightly 
leaped  to  the  French  roof  apartments,  in  order 
to  enjoy  a  full  range  of  vision  while  traversing 
the  variegated  scene  that  displays  itself  be- 
tween Portsmouth  and  Kittery.  But  ere  the 
eager  Jehu  bad  made  fast  the  articles  of  bag- 
gage upon  the  coach,  the  heavens  opened,  and 
the  flood  came.  As  it  came,  we  went,  descend- 
ing like  Jonah  aforementioned  into  the  bowels 
of  the  seaf-acious  monster.  More  fortunate 
than  that  original  explorer  of  the  nether  sea, 
we  found  ourselves  not  alone.  A  bulky  female, 
dad  in  sober  weeds,  occupied  one-half  —  nay, 
two-thirds — of  the  rear  seat,  the  remai  ning  f  Tac- 
tion being  yielded  to  the  person  of  John,  who, 
with  his  blue  eyes  and  his  blonde  locks,  looked 
like  a  Viking  out  of  business.  The  coach 
started, — and  so  did  the  windows,  in  answer 
to  the  summons  of  the  driving  rain ;  and  for  a 
few  minutes  we  had  the  pleasure  of  testing 
what  might  be  called  the  amphibian  condition 
of  life.  Ever  alert  for  antiquarian  discourse, 
Draco,  catching  his  clue  from  an  amorphous 
and  decrepid-looking  structure  which  glowered 
at  us  through  the  rain,  began  to  discourse  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  Wentworths,  royal  gov- 
ernors in  the  good  old  Colony  times.  To  bis 
intense  amazement  and  discomfiture,  the  bulky 
female  interrupted  him  :  "  I  b'long  to  the 
Wentworth  folk,"  she  said,  and  proceeded 
briefly  to  explain  her  descent  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  family,  yclept  Benning.  But 
we  soon  lost  the  charm  of  female  society :  the 
coach  stopped  at  the  way  side,  and  the  inert 
old  lady  was  with  difficulty  landed  in  the  mud. 
A  few  moments  of  silence,  Draco  not  having 
recovered  his  equanimity,  disturbed  by  the 
lady's  interpellation,  and  we  draw  up  at  the 
Pepperell  Hotel,  in  Battery.   Our  stay  was 


brief,  but  full  of  enjoyment.  The  only  genuine 
excitement  encountered  was  vouchsafed_  to  one 
of  us,  who,  strolling  on  the  piazza  till  the 
44  cunners  "  were  cooked,  was  confronted  by  a 
huge  dog  of  the  Newfoundland  family,  attended 
by  a  retinue  in  the  shape  of  a  most  vile  aroma. 
The  stranger,  —  the  human  stranger,  retreated 
— but  was  promptly  supported  by  the  alert  land- 
lady, who,  rushing  forth  with  uplifted  and 
threatening  bands,  cried  "Start  your  boots! 
Who's  afraid  of  you  P  "  A  more  sudden  e van- 
ishment of  dog  and  retinue  is  not,  we  believe, 
on  record. 

But  we  approach  a  melancholy  stage  in  our 
narrative,  and  the  end  of  our  companionship, 
whose  tender  and  blissful  sincerity  gives  the  lie 
to  the  foregoing  slanders  upon  the  afflicted 
Draco.  A  sad  summons  came  to .  him ;  we 
joined  hands,  and  parted. 

To  the  lover  of  tedium,  the  ride  north  by  the 
Eastern  railroad  may  be  recommended  as  the 
sovereignest  thing.  The  trains  are  appro- 
priately late,  and  freight-cars  run  off  the  track 
at  admirably-selected  opportunities.  Another 
recommendation  is  found  in  the  fact,  that 
babies  constitute  a  majority  of  the  passengers ; 
and,  by  their  cunning  tricks  and  well-modulated 
voices,  furnish  welcome  relief  to  the  monotony 
of  the  journey.  Three  specimens  of  infantile 
humanity  especially  attracted  our  attention. 
Two  of  them,  evidently  twins,  packed  in  the 
same  seat  with  a  venerable  grandmother;  who 
recalled  the  sacred  memory  of  Mrs.  Pipchin, 
maunched  and  maunched,  like  the  sailor's  wife, 
and  quarreled  for  fragments.  Their  family 
name  was  not  revealed  to  us;  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  Crumwell. 
The  third  specimen  —  a  boy  —  exempli 6ed  a 
strange  paroxysm,  such  as  we  never  saw  the 
like  of.  His  nostrils  were  inordinately  es- 
tranged, and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  rival  his 
eyes  in  expansion.  In  his  gambols  his  round 
comb  became  frequently  entangled  in  his 
father's  straggling  beard.  The  course  of  the 
rail  leads  through  an  agricultural  region,  whose 
face  is  considerably  rougher  than  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  gatherings  of  rude  but  cun- 
ning-looking rustics  at  the  stations  and  the 
village  stores  reminds  one  of  the  political  en- 
thusiasm that  characterizes  the  people  of  the 
State;  and  the  frequent  appearance  of  those 
ill-assorted  names,  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  not 
always  correctly  spelled,  confirms  one's  grow- 
ing belief  in  the  local  ascendancy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic faith.  In  this  land  of  hills,  you  inevi- 
tably think  of  Isaac  and  his  mountings.  The 
farther  north  you  penetrate,  the  more  pro- 
nounced is  the  Democratic  aspect ;  and,  in  the 
border  counties  of  Coos  and  Carroll,  Repub- 
licanism is  a  synonyme  of  isolation.  The  best 
citizen,  avowing  his  intention  to  vote  for  Hayes 
and  Wheeler,  is  regarded  with  pity,  mildly 
mingled  with  reproach,  by  his  neighbors. 
The  leaders  of  Republicanism  haunt  the  capital, 
and  continue  the  fortifications  which  have  pro- 
gressed through  the  long  years  of  Republican 


rule.  The  brawny  Prescott  hides  in  his  wonted 
office,  and,  master  of  the  enemy's  position  and 
tactics,  plans  shrewdly  the  investment  of  the 
generous  party  funds,  and  plots  the  removal 
of  some  ill-fated  sheriff.  The  politics  of  the 
Granite  State  —  paradoxical  though  it  may 
seem — are  like  a  troubled  sea;  and  unwary 
barks,  unballasted  by  ample  lucre,  risk  many 
and  serious  perils. 

But  we  are  approaching  North  Conway,  with 
its  multitudinous,  and  alas!  comparatively 
empty  hotels.  Fashion  has  turned  her  (pull) 
back  on  this  once  famous  asylum  for  the  frivo- 
lous and  volatile,  and  the  path  to  Keafsarge 
is  little  trodden  by  No.  1  French  kids.  The 
rustic  mine-hosts  are  melancholy  over  their 
disappointment:  the  help  engaged  and  pre- 
sent for  service,  the  supplies  in  store,  and 
none  to  devour  them.  But  their  grief  has 
nothing  of  penitence  in  it ;  they  recall  the  old 
days  only  to  repine ;  not  a  thrill  of  reproach- 
ful conscience  summons  the  memory  of  past 
exactions.  Rates  of  board  here  and  at  Beth- 
lehem are  very  low  this  year;  but  it  has  been 
remarked  that  "  extras  "  are  unprecedented  in 
number  and  magnitude.  It  is  sad  to  be 
obliged  to  refer  to  a  rumor  of  malpractice  on 
the  part  of  the  Bethlehemites,  which  is  painfully 
inconsistent  with  the  sacred  reputation  of  their 
home.  Embittered  by  the  desertion  of  their 
old  patrons,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  they 
resolve  that  others  shall  not  have  the  fruit 
that  has  escaped  their  jaws.  So,  the  rumor 
goes,  they  have  given  currency  to  reports  that 
malarious  fever  rages  among  the  magnificent 
hills  of  Jefferson,  and  that  the  sod  of  her 
smiling  valleys  is  sadly  scarred  by  the  handi- 
work of  the  driven  local  sexton.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  questionable  measure,  they  send 
forth  minions  upon  the  railway  trains,  to 
"  buzz"  the  unsuspecting  tourist,  and  divert 
his  unconscious  feet  from  the  majestic  scenery 
that  Starr  King  immortalized,  to  the  stale  en- 
tertainment of  their  inferior  heights.  It  may 
be  stated,  as  a  fact  worth  knowing,  that  actual 
scientific  measurement  assigns  the  loftiest  alti- 
tude to  the  hotel,  whose  site  was  so  sagaciously 
selected  twenty  years  ago  by  that  beloved 
pastor  —  the  Waumbek. 

We  change  cars  for  Fabyan's.  The  Port- 
land and  Ogdensburg  Railroad  Company  now 
holds  us  in  its  grasp,  and  a  close  grasp  it  is. 
"  Two  dollars  and  forty-five  cents."  44  What?  " 
44  2-45."  44  That  time  was  beaten  long  ago : 
2-14  is  the  standard."  44  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about?"  44  About  the  speed  of  horses." 
44  Pshaw  !  give  me  your  fare."  44 1  don't  see 
anything  fair  about  it,  —  seven  cents  per  mile, 
it's  outrageous."  44  Can't  help  it,  sir;  the 
road  cost  a  good  deal  of  money."  Yes,  and 
it  costs  a  good  deal  to  ride  on  it.  But  com- 
pensation is  coming.  Most  of  our  readers 
have  no  doubt  heard  the  melancholy  history 
of  the  Willey  House,  —  how,  while  one  bitter 
night  its  inmates  slept  peacefully,  an  avalanche 
descended  upon  them,  and  shut  for  ever  from 
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their  eyes  the  grey  light  of  the  heavens.  It 
is  told  in   the  spelling-books  of  the  last 
generation.    The  site  is  not  for  from  Craw- 
ford's Notch,  which  the  train  enters  with  a 
premonitory  jerk.    By  way  of  conciliation, 
the  conductor  has  invited  us  to  seats  in  the 
observation  car  at  the  rear  of  the  train,  and, 
established  in  comfortable  Wakefield  chairs, 
we  whirl  through  a  bewildering  ravine.  Three 
miles  and  more  of  ecstatic  apprehension, 'of 
awe,  of  admiration,  of  speculation.   To  be 
or  not  to  be;  we  reason,  with  a  leaning  to  the 
latter  alternative,  thoughts  of  our  families, 
and  resolutions  to  lead  a  better  life,  if  we 
ever  escape  this  strait.   Strait:  no!  it  is  far 
from  rectilinear ;  it  is  curvilinear,  perpendicu- 
lar, zig-zag.    It  subjects  the  passengers  to  a 
most  perplexing  and  involuntary  act  of  aeros- 
tation, now  lifting,  now  dropping  him,  until 
oscillation  engenders  dizziness  and  a  feeling 
akin  to  sea-sickness  ;  that  life  or  death  is  a 
matter  of  indifference,  supervenes.    The  va- 
riety of  scenery  at  your  command  is  interest- 
ing, but  terrifying.    On  the  one  hand  looms 
a  trenchant  cliff,  whose  dizzy  heights  challenge 
your  straining  eye.   Its  vertical facades,  dull, 
warm  in  the  sun's  rays,  are  set  off  by  protrud- 
ing boulders,  which  seem  to  nod  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  offer  to  come  down  and  accost 
you.   On  the  other  side,  the  eye  drops  through 
bristling  tree-tops,  to  rocky  steppes  below. 
Your  orders,  please,  say  they ;  which  will  you 
have, — death  by  oblique  projection  or  by  per- 
pendicular ponderosity  P   Take  your  choice, 
for  you  have  paid  your  two  dollars  and  forty- 
five  cents.     The  possible  forecasts  on  this 
road  materially  enhance  the  delight  of  the 
traveller.    Lean  from  the  blank-sided  car, 
holding  firmly  to  the  coverings  of  your  bead, 
including  hat  and  wig ;  cast  your  eyes  a  little 
in  advance,  and  see  the  proud  locomotive 
pressing  on   in  a  beautiful  curvilinear,  its 
haughty  tail  creeping  after  in  an  emulous 
parabola.    The  sight  is  exhilarating,  especi- 
ally when  the  wheels  graze  the  brink  of  the 
bank  and  the  detached  gravel  rushes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine  with  a  fascinating  yet 
monitory  rattle.   Suppose  that  sleeper  should 
be  aroused,  what  consequences  would  follow  P 
Suppose  that  bolt  should  yield,  how  would 
you  bolt!    Alas,  a  thousand  obstacles  bar 
your  escape!   To  the  poetical  mind  no  con- 
dition could  be  more  titillating.  Then,  if  ever, 
is  the  time  to  exercise  the  speculative  facul- 
ties, to  measure,  to  compare,  to  cast  a  balance 
of  probabilities.   But  a  sudden  shadow  falls, 
on  faces,  pale  and  drawn ;  a  huge  mountain 
steps  into  the  course,  and  the  affronted  loco- 
motive suddenly  veers.    Shadow  gives  place 
to   sunlight;  the  crowded  trees  open  their 
dense  fibres,  and  the  light  of  full  day  floods 
the   track  and  train.     Wilt  thou  stop  at 
Crawford's,  and  look  back  upon  the  awful 
labyrinth  thou  hast  achieved.    No !  Well, 
onward,  with  a  lighter  heart  and  more  care- 
leas  thoughts  of  home  and  friends.   The  gulf 


is  passed ;  the  chasm  is  bridged ;  the  experi- 
ence is  only  a  terrible  memory. 

The  slackened  train  emerges  on  a  wide,  flat 
sandy  plain;  threatens  assault  on  a  huge 
fortress-like  structure,  whose  thousand  eyes, 
vitreous,  though  clear,  stare  out  upon  the  in- 
truders with  menacing  meaning.  The  fiery 
assailant  thinks  better  of  it,  and  halts.  Half 
a  dozen  passengers  erupt,  and  lose  themselves 
in  Fabyan's  vast  caravansery  —  new  prisoners 
in  a  huge  penal  institution,  bound  thenceforth 
by  a  penal  obligation  for  which  there  is  no 
remission.  The  only  noteworthy  events  of 
our  stay  at  Fabyan's  were  two,  —  supper  and 
breakfast.  To  be  sure,  the  behavior  of  cer- 
tain untamed  temporary  tourists  from  Law- 
rence, come  up  to  take  part  in  the  Washing- 
tonian  movement  by  steam  —  the  aggregative 
tendency  which  drew  them  all  into  little  bow- 
knots  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel  —  their  spick- 
and-span  new  dresses,  their  airs  and  graces 
and  cottonspinners1  mannerisms,  engrossed  our 
eager  attention. 

The  early  train  for  Lancaster  drags  as  off  a 
snail's  pace,  and  we  learn  with  dismay  that  a 
probation  of  three  and  one  half  hours  await  us 
at  Wing- Road  Junction.  We  long  for  wings  of 
our  own,  but  find  none  on  sale  at  the  little 
station.  At  last,  worn  with  hunger  and  thirst, 
we  reach  Lancaster,  and  find  that  the  coach 
for  Jefferson  will  not  leave  till  night.  But 
some  kind  friend  has  put  a  word  in  Frank 
Hunkin's  ear,  and  he  at  once  provides  us  with 
a  horse  and  a  buggy.  Thus  befriended,  we 
compass  the  six  miles  of  varied  landscape  that 
like  a  gorgeous  carpet  separates  Lancaster 
from  Jefferson.  A  lovely  jaunt  of  an  hour 
brings  us  to  the  imposing  Waumbek,  and,  the 
obliging  landlord  at  once  introduces  us  to  the 
distinguished  centennial  ornaments  of  his  do- 
main,—  General  Washington,  John  Adams* 
James  Madison,  and  others.  We  found  them 
very  courteous  and  agreeable,  though  in  the 
infirmity  of  great  age  they  were  naturally  a 
little  hazy.  The  kind  landlord  reassured  us, 
promising  that  they  would  be  out  bright  and 
early  in  the  morning. 

Having  readily  complied  with  the  rites  of 
the  house,  which  include  some  ceremonies  in 
the  dining-room,  we  repair  to  the  spacious 
piazza,  where  a  magnificent  panorama  is 
spread  out  for  our  delectation.  The  supreme 
variety  of  these  pictures  forbids  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  report  of  them.  At  first,  we  seem 
to  be  in  presence  of  the  Republican  Court  of 
1780.  We  recognize  the  Father  and  his  aides, 
the  sublime  Washington,  the  subtle  Jefferson, 
the  serene  Madison,  the  agile  Hamilton,  in  ma- 
jestic array,  who  sit  like  statues  crowned  with 
coronals  of  lace.  To  the  right  shines  the  elegant 
Lafayette,  and  in  appropriate  propinquity  the 
grand  Franconian  range.  Far  off  to  the  west 
are  dimly  outlined  the  green  mountains  of  Ver- 
mont, and  southward  lie  the  peaceful  hills  of 
Bethlehem. 
Mountains  to  right  of  you,  mountains  to 


left  of  you,  and  in  their  midst  fair-faced 
valleys  dotted  with  thrifty  farm-houses,  and 
crops  that  smile  in  the  strengthening  sun.  With 
a  rush  as  of  a  mighty  wind,  great  brooks 
plunge  down  their  mountain  channels,  bearing 
messages  of  good  tidings  to  the  waiting  low- 
lands, and  hearty  greetings  from  the  misty 
mountain -tops.  On  the  thickly  wooded  flanks 
of  the  mountains  lie  patches  of  shining  sward, 
suggestive  of  the  sumptuous  parks  of  the 
country  magnate.  The  various  shadings  of 
verdure  daunt  the  skill  of  the  most  zealous 
imitative  artist,  and  vie  with  the  impressive 
spectacle  of  a  vast  mountain,  half  in  light, 
half  in  gloom.  Their  outlines  draped  in 
shadow,  the  mountains  look  like  masses  of 
dull  ore.  Of  the  cloud  effects,  no  human  pen 
can  adequately  discourse.  Here  fleece,  here 
masses  of  pearly  lace,  and  again  opaque, 
towering  columns.  Here  through  a  spotless 
arch  of  cloud  you  may  see  a  rosy  radiance 
beyond,  like  a  ruby  deep  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Postures,  groupings,  shades,  and  lights, 
—  they  are  infinite  and  ineffable.  Slow,  ma- 
jestic moves  Cleopatra's  barge  to  Antony, 
looming  in  the  shining  distance.  Around  the 
crown  of  Lafayette  uncounted  JUnr-de-li* 
dance  in  the  sun,  and  cloud-butterflies  kiss 
his  venerable  locks.  Here  comes  Bacchus 
with  his  train,  riant,  vehement,  grapes  swath- 
ing his  crown,  and  Hebes  flitting  at  his  side. 
Venus  bestrides  a  puce-colored  cloud,  drawn 
by  her  doves  divine ;  and  attendant  Cupid  reins 
a  fiery  Triton  curvetting  to  the  music  of  Circe 
and  her  sisters.  Succeeds  the  era  of  Revolu- 
tion, —  a  vast  wheel,  with  crystal  spokes, 
which  rebuff  the  sun  with  dazzling  refractions. 
Its  hub  rests  on  the  head  of  Washington,  and 
its  horizontal  indexes  slant  coincident  with  the 
electric  flashes  of  his  silvery  hair.  Zephyrs 
from  the  south-west  murmur  sweet,  lutelike 
strains ;  Eolos  opens  the  windows  of  his  cave, 
and  calls  the  sluggish  South  Wind  to  his  side. 

The  Waumbek  house  lies  in  the  lap  of  Starr 
King  mountain.  Its  site  was  selected  by  the 
sainted  King  after  an  exhaustive  exploration 
of  the  entire  White  Mountain  region.  He 
found  it  unsurpassed  in  expansiveness  of  range, 
variety  and  distinctiveness  of  scenery,  and  so 
it  has  ever  remained.  It  commands  the  widest 
possible  horizons,  covering  parts  of  three 
States,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 
In  the  latter  may  be  seen  the  Green  Mountains ; 
in  New  Hampshire,  the  entire  White  Moun- 
tain range ;  and  in  Maine,  Kearsarge,  Pleas- 
ant Mountain,  Ac.  To  the  west,  the  eye  falls 
on  the  Franconia  range,  embracing  the  Flume, 
the  Profile,  &c.  Going  east,  it  gathers  in 
Mount  Lafayette,  and  Haymaker's,  and 
Cherry  Mountain,  which  adjoins  Moun- 
Washington.  Beyond  the  latter  loom  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Monroe. 

One  of  the  first  excursions  to  be  undertaken 
from  the  Waumbek  has  Mount  Washington 
for  its  objective  point.  The  way  thither  lies 
across  Cherry  Mountain  which  abuts  upon 
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the  Waumbek  front-yard.  A  road  girds  it, 
cut  through  the  crowded  woods,  and  winding 
over  its  terraced  surface.  The  distance  from 
the  Waumbek  to  Fabyan's,  the  outer  station  of 
the  mountain  railway,  is  about  twelve  miles, 
and  is  accomplished  in  about  two  hours.  The 
charms  of  this  brief  journey  it  would  be  hard 
to  describe.  The  road  severs  the  woods  at 
every  step,  and  in  its  windings  give  glimpses 
of  neighboring  mountains  and  valleys  that  lie 
between.  At  Fabyan's,  almost  a  score  of  rail- 
roads conjoin,  and  from  it  as  a  central  point 
one  may  embark  in  every  direction.  Here  we 
take  a  train  which  brings  us  to  the  Base-Station 
of  the  mountain  road,  and  which,  having  made 
its  rapid  journey,  lands  us  at  the  point  of  trans- 
fer. Alighting,  we  step  into  the  mountain  train, 
which  comprises  one  car  and  the  locomotive. 
These  are  virtually  two  in  one,  though  the 
connection  between  them  is  so  slight  as  to 
permit  their  instant  severance.  The  track  is 
about  three  feet  in  width,  and  resembles  in 
appearance  the  ordinary  track  of  a  steam  rail* 
road.  Between  the  rails  lies  a  line  of  cogged 
steel,  whose  indentures  are  responded  to  by 
similar  ones  on  the  locomotive.  The  forward 
end  of  the  latter  is  elevated  at  an  acute  angle 
to  the  car,  —  an  adjustment  indispensable  for 
the  vertical  elevation  of  the  latter.  Off  at 
last :  a  rod  or  two  of  level  space,  and  the  car 
becomes  an  inclined  plane,  its  forward  end 
palpably  elevated,  so  that  in  order  to  move 
from  its  rear  to  its  front  you  have  to  go  up 
bill.  Looking  in  advance,  you  see  a  massive 
wall  confronting  you,  whose  summit  pierces 
the  sky.  To  surmount  it  is  to  mount  to 
heaven;  but  up  we  go.  The  slow  rattle  of 
the  cogs  distracts  the  ear ;  the  frightful  out- 
look engrosses  the  eyes ;  and  the  terrible  con- 
sciousness of  hair's-breadth  peril  holds  the  mind 
in  crucial  suspense.  What  will  you  do  if  some- 
thing breaks  ?  Leap  out,  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  jagged  rocks  and  the  cruel  shafts  of  the 
withered  pines  ?  Stick  to  the  car,  to  sail  on 
a  voyage  whose  only  harbor  is  death  ?  Your 
only  refuge  is  in  submissive  trust  in  God.  He 
it  is  who  moves  the  mountain,  and  guides  the 
sparrow.  You  seek  consolation  in  the  faces  of 
your  fellows :  surely  you  will  not  quail,  while 
they  stand.  What  see  youP  Strong  men, 
pale  with  close-bound  lips,  and  down-cast 
dewy  eyes;  tearful  women  prone  on  their 
seats,  their  bosoms  heaving  with  great  sobs ; 
little  children  wondering  at  the  funny  road, 
and  citing  mamma  to  strange  sights  which  baffle 
her  dim  eyes.  Comes  and  goes  the  conductor, 
—  a  burly  man,  who  takes  his  life  in  his  hand 
when  he  goes  to  his  morning's  work;  comes 
and  goes  the  brakeman.  holding  twenty  lives 
on  the  tension  of  his  brake ;  stands  stern  at 
his  post  the  engineer,  —  keeper  of  all  these 
souls, — an  Atlas,  with  a  world  on  his  shoulders, 
for  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  day.  Crackle, 
crackle  go  the  cogs ;  puff,  puff,  goes  the  steam. 
Still  onward,  still  upward, —  a  march  as  inevi- 
table as  the  course  of  fate.   All  nature's  laws 


oppose:  gravitation  crushes;  terrestrial  at- 
traction draws;  intrinsic  ponderosity  levels; 
but  in  vain ;  on  goes  the  car  till  the  peak  of 
Washington  co-ordinates  with  the  dim  horizon. 

Nous  sont  arrives  :  le  but  est  louche.  Happy 
feet  that  light  on  Washington's  brow.  We 
laugh,  we  cry,  we  rejoice ;  we  pour  out  grati- 
tude ;  and  we  bethink  how  ever  shall  we  go 
down  again.  To  go  through  a  second  ordeal 
is  uselessly  to  tempt  (ate.  One  alternative 
remains,  —  to  take  passage  in  the  stage-coach 
that  runs  down  to  the  Glen.  But,  alas  !  some 
one  tells  us  that  that  is  even  more  dangerous 
than  the  railway  journey;  and  we  find  our- 
selves hopeless.  Like  Sterne's  starling,  we 
can't  get  out  But  it  is  well  enough  to  look 
about  and  see  what  is  to  be  seen.  First  the 
prospect  engages  our  attention,  and  from  what 
has  been  the  central  object  of  our  vision  we 
view  the  vast  expanse  that  lies  like  a  bound- 
less sea  around  Mt.  Washington.  We  dine 
sumptuously,  and  smoke  a  cigar,  and  take 
sundry  cocktails,  and  by  and  by  comes  the 
starting  time  of  the  train.  We  waver,  we 
hesitate,  we  doubt,  and  finally  we  step  on 
board,  resolved  to  place  ourselves  once  more 
in  the  kind  hands  that  had  already  preserved 
us.  The  journey  down  is  merely  the  story  of 
the  journey  up  retold,  with  this  difference,  that 
its  circumstances  seem  even  more  dreadful. 
Ascending,  half  our  peril  was  hidden  from  us, 
the  broad  fronts  of  the  mountains  preventing 
us  from  seeing  what  was  beyond ;  going  down 
we  looked  our  danger  straight  in  the  eyes, 
without  qualification  or  mitigation.  To  ascend 
is  to  enter  upon  hidden  perils ;  to  descend  is 
knowingly  to  confront  apparent  dangers.  But 
the  same  Providence  that  had  held  us  in  the 
hollow  of  his  band  renewed  his  kindness,  and 
brought  us  in  safety  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. Jumping  into  the  waiting  carriage,  we 
rapidly  crossed  Cherry  Mountain,  and  soon 
found  ourselves  plunged  into  the  luxurious 
gayety  of  the  Waumbek. 

August  14th,  the  hay  fever  begins  to  rage, 
and  continues  till  Sept  28.  This  fever  begins 
at  Gorham,  N.  H.,  and  spreads  through  a 
vast  region.  The  country  of  which  Jefferson 
is  the  centre  enjoys  exemption  from  this  pest, 
and  is  thronged  by  visitors  who  seek  a  brief 
respite  from  their  sufferings.  One  chief  mani- 
festation of  this  disease  is  an  incorrigible  pro- 
pensity to  sneeze.  It  is  derived,  it  is  said, 
from  a  noxious  weed.  It  is  this  which  brings 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  every  year  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  spends  two  months  at  the 
Twin  Mountain  House. 

The  site  of  the  Waumbek  has  already  been 
sufficiently  described,  though  the  description 
is  necessarily  utterly  inadequate ;  for  no  words 
can  do  justice  to  its  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness. Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain 
region,  it  commands  a  view  unrivalled  in  ex- 
pansiveness  and  variety,  and  embellished  by 
nature's  most  lavish  largess.  Mountains  sur- 
round it;  valleys  lie  at  its  feet;  clouds  crown 


it,  and  rivers  lave  it ;  the  winds  woo  it ;  the 
skies  cradle  it;  the  trees  dot  it,  and  lakes 
dimple  it  It  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  great 
cities  from  any  direction,  and  offers  to  the 
tourist  a  most  luscious  reward  for  his  trouble. 
It  is  a  summer  home,  indeed,  where  domestio 
joys  are  happily  mingled  with  the  meretricious 
excitements  of  society,  —  a  place  where  one 
finds  one's  home  and  one's  heaven.  As  a  mere 
hotel,  it  is  without  a  rival ;  its  experienced 
landlord  exhausting  his  resources  to  gratify 
every  want  of  his  guests.  There  they  may 
find  every  sort  of  pleasure  and  amusement 
that  belongs  to  summer  resorts,  and  all  the 
enjoyment  that  select  society  in  seclusion  can 
afford.  For  it  tourists  have  gradually  aban- 
doned older  and  once  more  famous  hotels, 
which  fail  to  offer  equal  natural  attractions. 
The  society  which  annually  gathers  at  the 
house  represents  the  wealthiest  and  most  cul- 
tivated families  of  all  the  great  cities,  and 
constitutes  a  circle  of  most  brilliant  culture  and 
accomplishments.  All  sections  of  the  Union 
are  represented  by  their  fairest  and  noblest, 
and  the  Waumbek  is  in  effect  an  epitome  of 
summer  joys  and  fashions. 

About  twelve  miles  from  tbe  Waumbek  lies 
the  domain  of  the  "  Lost  Nation."  It  is  vir- 
tually inaccessible,  and  few  travellers  have 
been  able  to  penetrate  its  recesses.  We  suc- 
ceeded, and  found  it  populated  by  people  of 
French  and  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  whose  fath- 
ers settled  there  many  years  ago.  They  are 
simple  and  prosperous  farmers,  and  are  Roman 
Catholic  and  Episcopal  in  religion. 


THE  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE. 

A  bird  of  passage,  weak  of  wing, 
I  spy  a  group  of  rocky  isles : 
On  seven  my  eyes  see  no  green  thing ; 
The  eighth  in  verdant  beauty  smiles. 

I  veer  toward  it ;  I  alight, 
And  fold  my  weary  wings  to  rest : 
Its  sweetness  cools  my  heated  sight, 
And  stays  the  longing  in  my  breast. 

I  rise,  I  dart  with  freshened  powers. 
To  give  my  vision  wider  scope ; 
I  dip  my  beak  in  dewy  flowers ; 
I  warble  many  a  tricksy  trope. 

The  sun  descends  with  welcome  warm , 
The  winds  my  drooping  wings  caress ; 
A  lilac  holds,  out  friendly  arm, 
As  if  to  stay  my  suddenness. 

I  heed  :  I  fall,  and  nestle  close 

Between  two  hospitable  shoots ; 

I  whisper  to  a  smiling  rose, 

"  I'm  safe,  I'm  safe,  from  men  and  brutes  1 

"  I  dread  the  cruel  human  face, 
My  heart  shrinks  at  its  raucous  voice. 
Blest  be  this  lovely  hiding-place, 
Dear  rose,  dear  rose,  with  me  rejoice  1 " 
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"  No,  no,"  she  sighs,  her  breath  of  balm 
Anointing  my  dishevelled  plumes, 
Recalling  memories  of  the  palm, 
And  lands  where  tropic  sweetness  blooms. 

"  No :  kind  hearts  are  not  all  divine ; 
A  soft  heart  'tis  that  nurtures  me ; 
And  human  lips  drop  into  mine 
This  exquisite  perfumery. 

"  But  hark  I   She  comes ;  her  effluence 
Already  laps  my  thrilling  leaves : 
She  waits,  she  listens  at  the  fence, 
And  o'er  that  bruised  geranium  grieves." 

I  see  :  I  quiver,  half  unfold 
My  trembling  wings  for  skyey  flight ; 
They  fail  me,  and  strange  forces  hold 
Me  helpless  in  this  perilous  plight 

But  hark  I  she  speaks.   How  soft  her  tone  1 
I  shrink ;  her  Angers  press  ray  breast. 
I'm  lost!  white  hands  —  a  rosy  rone  — 
Surround  me  with  a  velvet  vest. 

Enmesh,  secure  me.   "  Farewell,  rose. 
My'  flight  will  have  a  speedy  end; 
My  life  will  And  a  sudden  close. 
What  think  you  of  your  human  friend  1 " 

I  hide  my  beak ;  I  shut  my  wings ; 
I  wreak  my  sight  on  Heaven's  fair  scene. 
I  think  of  that  grand  bird  who  sings 
When  Death  solicits,  — still  serene. 

Oood-by,  bright  world,  —  I  die,  I  die !  ] 
I  feel  that  velvet  hand  enchain 
My  tender  frame;  and  in  my  eye 
Lingers  the  last  wave  of  the  main. 

I've  been  in  dreamland !    What  a  sound 
Clings  in  my  earl   Whose  dainty  hand — 
'Twas  human,  too  — so  lately  bound 
Me  miserable  to  the  land  1 

To  die,  to  cease  I  how  sweet  is  death  I  ] 
New  life  has  crept  into  my  veins ; 
My  lungs  o'erswell  with  mightier  breath ; 
My  eye  no. more  is  shot  with  pain, 

When  the  sun  smites  me.   But  not  all 
Of  this  strange  story  have  I  told. 
Into  my  dizzy  brain-cup  there  did  fall 
A  sound  as  if  from  Circe's  throat  of  old. 

«  My  love,"  the  words  were,  "little  waif, 
Nest  in  my  bosom  from  the  coming  storm ; 
There  shalt  thou  dwell  serene  and  ever  safe, 
My  loving  heart-beats  shall  thy  body  warm." 

I  rouse ;  I  see  that  shapely  hand 
That  strokes  my  plumage ;  on  its  snow 
Glitters  the  ring  which  long  ago 
Did  win  my  glance:  the  ring  I  know, — 
That  reddened  with  the  rose's  glow. 

"Us  she ;  she  folds  me  to  her  heart, 
And  Rose  uplifts  her  fragrant  voice, 
That  says,  "  Poor  little  doubter  that  thou  art, 
She  is  thy  human  friend ;  rejoice !  rejoice  I " 


And  sudden  comes,  with  whispering  wings,  a 
breeze, 

And  blows  my  fluttered  feathers  in  her  face ; 
Repelling  them  with  kisses  sweet,  she  sings : 
"A  waif  no  more;  this  breast  thy  dwelling- 
place." 

8.  B.  c. 


OLD  B08T0K  0BITI0IS& 

TTTHO  reckons  William  J.  Snelling  among 
ti,e  writers  of  Boston  P  Hardly  a 
dozen  of  our  readers  could  identify  him,  we 
think.  So  evanescent  is  literary  fame;  he 
was  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  his  day. 
We  shall  not  undertake  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
life,  for  we  know  very  little  about  the  latter, 
but  only  to  give  some  extracts  from  one  of  his 
publications,  to  illustrate  the  spirit  and  tone 
of  Boston  literary  criticism  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Mr.  Snelling  was  a  journalist,  the 
editor  of  a  daily  paper  long  since  defunct. 
His  chief  work  was,  "Truth,  a  Gift  for  Scrib- 
blers," of  which  a  copy  of  the  second  edition 
lies  before  us.  He  wrote  it  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  indignation  excited  by  "  newspaper 
puffs  of  would-be  poets."  Death,  indeed,  has 
its  compensations :  how  would  the  poor  man 
endure  existence  at  the  present  day  P  In  his 
brief  preface  he  expresses  some  pointed  opin- 
ions :  "  I  verily  believe  that  the  itch  of  rhyme 
has  withdrawn  more  persons  from  the  useful 
pursuits  of  life  than  the  doctrine  of  rotation  in 
office,  which  is  a  bold  word ;  and  1  therefore 
consider  it  my  bounden  duty  to  sacrifice  some 
of  these  young  cocks  of  Bantam  to  Esculapius, 
in  hopes  of  retrieving  the  sanity  of  the  rest." 
"  I  believe  that  few  plants  worth  cultivating 
are  so  delicate  as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing 
wind  and  sun."  "  Where  talent  does  not 
exist,  the  literary  hopes  of  the  writer  ought  to 
be  blasted,  even  for  his  own  welfare." 

The  date  of  this  volume  is  1882.  The  poets 
visited  by  the  author's  wrath  have  fallen  into 
comparative  oblivion ;  but  in  their  day  they 
were  the  chief  representatives  of  American 
literature.  The  allusions  to  some  writers  still 
living  we  omit :  — 

"  Bat  where  begin  ?   When  Terrain  thai  abound, 
No  ft  haft  I  shoot  can  bloodless  reach  the  ground. 
Lo  !  paddling  down  the  Nash 'way,  in  a  scow 
Of  his  own  building,  Rufoa  *  makes  his  bow : 

And  tells  how  Peggy,  erst  the  kitchen's  pride, 
Became  enamored,  pined  and"  whined,  and  died : 
Then  sings  how  strangely  salmon  swim  up  stream, 
And,  stranger  still,  how  wolros  and  '  peckers  *  scream ; 
Or  tolls  what  streamlet  washed  his  school  boy  chin. 
Pity  the  booby  had  not  fallen  in  !  " 

"  Hark !  little  wool,  great  cry !  that  doleful  whine 
Is  Pierpon t's  chanting  "  Airs  of  Palestine ;  "  " 
Prime  parson,  but  poor  poet;  sells,  in  short, 
Soup  for  the  alms-house  at  a  oent  a  quart. t 
His  motiTes  good ;  and  yet  I  grieve  to  tell, 
The  crude  concoction  never  would,  will  sell ; 


•  Rufus  Dawes. 

t  "  Airs  of  Palestine,"  the  author  says,  was  written  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Baltimore. 


Scarce  any  food  to  Yankees  oomes  amiss, 

But  saw-dust  broth  had  pleased  them  more  than  this. 

Pierpont  a  man  may  be  of  judgment  clear, 

Hare  taste  and  talent,  and  a  faultless  ear, 

Yet  be  no  poet ;  be  advised  by  me, 

Stick  to  thy  pulpit." 

"  'Tia  stupid  CrosweTI,*  whose  marauding  sword 
Has  carved  bis  verse  from  Wordsworth,  word  for  word. 
I'll  take  his  stolen  goods,  but  harm  him- not; 
Poor  deril !  he's  not  worth  another  shot." 

On  Rev.  Mr.  Doane's  (afterward  Bishop, 
we  believe)  "Songs  by  the  Way,"  the  au- 
thor bestows  only  a  few  lines,  of  which  these 
are  the  concluding  ones :  — 

"  Tet  Doawi  with  truth  may  boast  of  merits  two ; 
His  paltry  pieces  are  both  short  and  few : 
And  still  his  book  would  be  the  more  Improved 
The  more  the  number  of  the  lines  removed." 

"  lIore'Mnllk-and- water  Mellon,  just  from  Maine, 
His  native  fogs  condenaed  upon  his  brain. 
Where  got  test  thou,  0  Mellen,  so  much  brass. 
To  think  thy  farthings  might  for  guineas  pass?  " 

The  author  hopes  to  be  pardoned  "  for  not 
treating  Mcllen  with  the  severity  he  deserves. 
It  is  true,  few  American  writers  have  done,  or 
continue  to  do,  so  much  to  degrade  the  liter- 
ary reputation  of  the  country ;  but  no  one  of 
them  sustains  a  better  character  as  a  man." 

The  honor  of  inspiring  Mr.  Snelling's  bit- 
terest enmity  fell  to  N.  P.  Willis,  who,  we 
believe,  had  ventured  to  make  fun  of  his 
critic's  own  work. 

"  Muse,  shall  we  not  a  fow  brief  lines  afford 

To  giro  poor  Natty  P.  bis  meet  reward  ? 

What  has  he  done  to  be  despised  by  all 

Within  whose  hands  bis  harmless  scribblings  fell  ? 

Why,  as  in  band-box  trim  he  walks  the  streets, 

Turns  up  the  nose  of  every  man  be  meets 

As  If  it  seen  ted  carrion  ?    Why,  of  late, 

Do  all  the  critics  claw  his  shallow  pate  ? 

True,  he's  a  fool ;  if  that's  a  hanging  thing, 

Let  Lewis,  Mellen,  Wood  worth  also  swing. 

Oh  what  a  tip-top  tailor  thus  was  spoiled  ! 
Had  he  but. sat  cross-legg'd  what  snip  bad  moiled 
To  so  muoh  purpose  ?   He  had  cabbaged  then, 
As  now,  and  clipt  the  eiotb  of  better  men : 
No  goose  had  hissed  like  his  ;  his  want  of  skill 
Had  made  our  costs  and  breeches  look  as  111 
As  now  It  does  mere  paper.    Then  bis  shears 
Had  spared  old  authors,  and  his  voice  our  ears." 

On  J.  G.  C.  Brainard  the  author  lavishes 
praise,  pronouncing  him  «'  far  superior  to  Kirke 
White  as  a  writer,"  and  as  a  man  "inferior 
to  no  one  that  ever  breathed  .  .  .  Had  he  re- 
ceived encouragement  sufficient  to  awaken  his 
energies,  his  name  would  have  lived  for  ever." 

We  abstain  from  giving  in  full  the  names  of 
some  writers,  still  living,  who  are  the  victims 
of  the  author's  malice.  His  treatment  of 
these  is  sheer  savagery,  not  criticism. 

"  Sit  down,  good  guests ;  the  cloth  again  is  spread  ; 
Our  bill  of  fare  exhibit*  a  calf's  head ; 

'Tla  L  's  —  the  brains  I  cannot  give ;  the  lout 

Long  since  on  Byron's  tomb-stone  beat  them  out. 

1.  is  no  poet,  he  has  no  pretence 

To  taste  or  talent  —  scarce  to  common  sense : 
I  searched  his  scribblings  for  a  painful  hour, 
To  find  some  traces  of  the  mighty  power 


•  An  Episcopal  clergyman,  who,  the  author  says,  appro- 
priated Wordsworth's  "Sonnet  Vindicatory,"  in  his  paper, 
and  It  was  afterwards  published  by  Kettol,  over  C's  name. 
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Dance  Kettle  gives  him :  deeper  u  I  went 
I  found  myself  the  farther  off  the  eeent ; 
Then,  wroth  to  be  beguiled  of  time  by  stuff 
A*  stale,  as  worth  lees  as  a.  TraveUtr  puff, 
I  tore  the  volume  in  resistless  Ire, 
And  put  It  where  it  should  be —in  the  fire. 


L  ,  bless  thy  greet  good  luck   .  .  . 


Hang  t h  unartm  to  the  rhyming  nee, 
The  Muses'  Mount  thy  figure  shall  adorn, 
Placed  like  *  seare-orow  in  •  field  of  corn." 

".Scattering  our  babes  and  sucklings  swim  remorse, 

Comes  D  ,  charging  on  his  spectre  horse. 

He  lights,  to  let  us  know  how  Matthew  Lee 
His  master's  weasand  slit,  then  went  to  sea, 
Turned  pirate,  burnt  a  ship,  and,  strange  to  toll, 
By  his  owd  bon -fire-light  rode  off  to  hell ! 
Classic  the  theme  and  classic  are  the  words 
That  leave  the  lips  of  D  's  gallows  birds." 

«'  "Tis  plain  that  Portland,  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
Can  boast  no  hospital  for  folk  insane : 
The  feet  Is  proved  by  this,  beyond  a  doubt,— 
John  Neal  and  Mellen  run  at  large  about ! 
When  the  moon  waxes,  plaintive  Mellen  bowls, 
Bat  Johnny,  like  a  bull-dog,  snaps  and  growls. 

Heal,  flue  thee  well !  I  do  not  wish  thee  worse 
Than  I've  endured  —  to  read  thy  own  vile  verse. 
I  pray  the  powers  to  patch  thy  mental  flaw, 
Or  send  thee  kindest  keepers  and  clean  straw." 

"  When,  bent  on  sport,  I  took  my  rifle  gun, 

And  dunces  were  the  game  I  warred  upon, 

How  came  I  to  o'erlook  among  the  brood 

An  eye-sore  of  such  startling  magnitude 

As  Sumner  Lincoln  Fairfield ;  one 

Who  tried  all  arts  and  trades  —  proved  good  at  none? 

Hissed  from  the  stage,  hia  coat  so  oft  he  turned, 

His  bread  In  such  mysterious  ways  he  earned, 

And  still  such  tokens  of  full  feeding  gave, 

That  seme,  uncharitably,  called  him  knave. 

Their  thoughts  have  changed,  his  poems  came  in  vogue, 

And  proved  that  Fairfield  could  not  be  a> rogue." 

The  assault  on  Mr.  Wbittier  is  so  gross  and 
unjust  that  we  pass  it  by  in  contempt.  How- 
ever great  may  have  been  the  author's  critical 
powers,  bis  forecast  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Wbittier  is  laughably  false.  While  Snelling 
is  forgotten,  the  object  of  bis  malignant  cen- 
sure ranks  among  the  great  poets  of  America. 

"  Not  only  Boston,  mother  of  the  North, 
Her  hordes  of  lettered  vandals  vomits  forth ; 
But  senior  sister  8* Ism,  too,  can  boast 
She  adds  at  least  one  champion  to  the  host. 
As  in  the  field  a  cumbrous  twenty-four 
Above  less  noisy  twelves  Is  beard  to  roar, 
So  ponderous  Pickering  sways  the  northern  flank. 
Te  8alemites,  my  friendly  counsel  take  — 
Plant  not  for  him  the  gibbet  or  the  stake ; 
Let  not  the  fear  of  witchcraft  shake  your  souls, 
To  roast  your  poet  were  a  waste  of  coals  — 
He  Is  no  wisard." 

We  give  one  more  characteristic  extract 
touching  three  well-known  writers,  who,  no 
doubt,  had  brayed  Mr.  Snelling  in  their  criti- 
cal mortars :  — 

"  In  times  of  old,  Imperial  Rome,  we  read, 

Was  doomed  by  three  sharp  swords  at  once  to  bleed; 

We,  too,  if  I  may  name  small  things  with  great, 

Are  trebly  cursed  in  a  triumvirate ; 

For  Prentice,  Norris,  and  the  blockhead  Clark, 

Like  poacher's  dogs,  In  yelping  concert  bark 

At  honest  men.  Bestow  on  one  a  kick, 

The  others  Join  and  bite  yon  to  the  quick ; 

Whatever  counterfeit  Is  coined  by  one 

The  others  stamp  the  current  mark  upon." 


The  fact  that  verses  like  these  are  impossi- 
ble at  the  present  day  sufficiently  proves  that 
our  literature  has  gained  in  refinement  and 
elevation.  To-day,  no  literary  man  who  had 
any  respect  for  himself  or  his  calling  would 
put  his  name  to  a  tirade  like  this  volume,  the 
vilest  features  of  which  we  have,  as  in  duty 
bound,  suppressed.  But  with  all  its  malignity 
and  obscenity,  it  has  some  value  as  evidence 
of  our  literary  progress.  It  has  its  use,  too, 
in  showing  how  contemptible  and  degrading  is 
literary  jealousy,  which,  though  wearing  a  less 
offensive  guise  in  our  days,  still  survives  and 
rankles.  Coarse  and  cruel  though  this  satire 
may  be,  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of 
wit  and  sagacity.  To  one  complaining  that 
he  "  knows  no  difference  of  degree  in  sin," 
pursuing  hawks  and  flies,  with  equal  zeal,  the 
author  makes  answer :  — 

"  Howbelt  shall  I  the  scale  of  fools  explore  ? 
The  best  deserves  the  whip,  the  worst  no  more. 
Shall  one  to  praise  or  pardon  make  pretence 
Because  be  digs  the  grave  of  common-sense 
But  Ave  feet  deep,  while  others  sink  to  ten  ?  " 

Of  M'Call,  author  of  44  The  Troubadour," 
the  author  says :  "  He  writes  merely  for  amuse- 
ment, and  has  it  all  to  himself."  That  Mr. 
Snelling  did  not  lack  critical  acumen  is  evi- 
denced by  his  estimates  of  several  poets  who 
were  but  beginners  when  he  wrote.  Of  course 
we  except  his  judgment  of  Whittier.  He 
speaks  — 

"  Of  Bryant,  be  who  shines  without  a  peer, 
The  brightest  star  that  lights  our  hemisphere : 
Clear,  smooth,  and  strong,  with  classic  beauty  graced, 
He  writes  no  line  bis  friends  could  wish  effaced. 


Take  Thatcher  up  and  give  Longfellow  place; 
Let  Hannah  Could  thy  world-broad  shoulders  grace : 
If  she  among  the  greatest  and  the  best 
May  find  no  vacant  place,  set  down  the  rest. 
Give  Holmes  a  ride,  the  Muse's  youngest  son, 
Equalled  by  few,  surpassed  by  none,  not  one  — 
A  dawn  of  worth  in  whose  meridian  blase, 
Bryant  with  effort  shall  retain  his  bays." 

The  rumor  reaches  us  that  Mr.  Snelling 
ended  his  days  in  the  House  of  Correction. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

14  W.  0.  B.,"  Salem,  inquires  if  we  think  it 
correct  to  say,  "  The  day  we  celebrate."  In 
other  words,  do  we  celebrate  a  day  or  an 
event,  or  both,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  P  It  is 
right  to  say,  44  The  day  we  celebrate," 
whether  the  day  be  the  Fourth  of  July  or  the 
Sabbath.  The  day  is  marked  with  a  white 
stone,  and  its  recurrence  is  what  we  celebrate. 

—  "  (7,"  Middletown,  N.  T.,  writes :  ■«  Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  who  ranks  highest  as  a 
poet  in  the  opinion  of  the  literary  and  critical 
world,  Scott  or  Tennyson  P  Again,  ought  we 
to  measure  an  author's  merit  as  a  writer  by  bis 
popularity;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  sale 
of  his  books  ?  " 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  Scott  and  Tennyson.  The  adherents 


of  the  old  school  unhesitatingly  prefer  the  for- 
mer, while  disciples  of  the  new  support  the 
title  of  the  latter.  Scott  was  an  incident  to 
the  civilization  of  his  time;  Tennyson  is  a 
creator  and  shaping  influence  of  the  poetry  of 
bis  day. 

"  H.  P.  C,"  Boston,  inquires:  "  Can  you 
locate  the  authorship  of  these  lines :  — 
"  The  tree 

Seeks  kindlier  nurture  from  a  soil  enriched 
By  its  own  fallen  leaves;  and  man  is  made 
In  heart  and  spirit,  from  deciduous  hopes 
And  things  that  seem  to  perish." 

—  "J.B.M.  W.,"  South  Amesbury,  writes : 
"  The  poem  of  which  *  G.  J.  S.J  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  inquires  the  authorship,  was  written  by 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton.  44  Mrs.  P.,"  Dorring- 
ton,  Me.,  sends  a  like  answer  :  — 

THERE  IS  NO  DBATH. 
There  is  no  death !  The  stars  go  down 

To  rise  upon  some  fairer  shore ; 
And  bright  In  Heaven's  Jewelled  crown 

They  shine  for  evermore. 

There  is  no  death !   The  dust  we  tread 
Shall  change,  beneath  the  summer  showers, 

To  golden  grain  or  mellow  fruit, 
Or  rainbow-tinted  flowers; 

The  granite  rocks  disorganise 
To  feed  the  hungry  moss  they  bear; 

The  forest  leaves  drink  daily  life 
From  out  the  viewless  air. 

There  Is  no  death !   The  leaves  may  fell. 
The  flowers  may  fade  and  pass  away  — 

They  only  wait,  through  wintry  hours, 
The  coming  of  the  May. 

There  is  no  death !   An  angel  form 

Walks  o'er  the  earth  with  silent  tread; 
He  bears  our  best  loved  things  away, 
'  And  then  we  call  them  "dead." 

He  leaves  our  hearts  all  desolate ; 

He  plucks  our  fairest,  sweetest  flowers ; 
Transplanted  Into  bliss,  they  now 

Adorn  Immortal  bowers. 

The  bird-like  voice,  whose  Joyous  tones 
Made  glad  the  scene  of  sin  and  strife, 

Sings  now  in  everlasting  song 
Amid  the  tree  of  life. 

And  where  he  sees  a  smile  too  bright, 
Or  hearts  too  pure  for  taint  and  vice, 

He  bears  It  to  that  world  of  light, 
To  dwell  In  Paradise. 

Born  Into  that  undying  life. 
They  leave  us  but  to  come  again ; 

With  Joy  we  welcome  them,  the  same, 
Except  in  sin  and  pain. 

And  ever  near  ns,  though  unseen, 

The  dear  immortal  spirits  tread ; 
For  all  the  boundless  universe 

Is  life:  there  are  no  dead. 

—  The  Librarian  of  the  Alton  (111.)  Public 
Library  desires  to  know  in  which  of  Emerson's 
essays  occurs  the  phrase  M  he  hitched  his  horse 
to  a  star." 

It  appears  on  p.  27  of  44  Society  and  Soli- 
tude." 

—  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  alumni  of 
Hamilton  College,  a  discussion  arose  as  to 
the  new  pronunciation  of  Latin.  Among  the 
speakers  was  Governor  Hawley,  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  affirmed  that  before  he  would  accept 
it,  he  44  would  go  to  the  stake." 
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MINOR  BOOK  NOTICES. 


—  The  "  Young  Lady's  Friend  "  was  orig- 
inally written  by  a  lady  of  Cambridge,  in  1837, 
and  published  in  Boston.  In  1873,  it  was  re- 
vised by  another  writer,  and,  furnished  with  a 
preface  and  introduction,  reissued  by  the 
present  publishers.  Its  style,  which  was 
not  essentially  changed  by  the  revision,  is 
of  the  last  generation,  and  the  author's 
advice  sounds  occasionally  strange  for  this 
reason.  It  is  unquestionably  a  good  and 
safe  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any  young 
lady.  We  very  much  wish  that  some  of  its 
suggestions  with  regard  to  behavior  could 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  young  in 
our  public  schools,  where  teachers  often  find 
it  difficult  to  secure  good  manners.  The  au- 
thor's remarks  are  sensible,  the  connection 
between  the  usages  of  good  society  and  the 
dictates  of  the  Golden  Rule,  or  the  demands 
of  common  sense,  is  frequently  pointed  out 
and  emphasized. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  volume, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  takes  the  young 
lady  at  the  time  of  leaving  school,  advises  her 
regarding  the  improvement  of  time,  the  rela- 
tions of  domestic  economy,  the  development 
of  womanly  character,  the  preservation  of 
health,  the  care  of  the  sick,  dress  and  its  in- 
fluence, the  young  lady's  relations  to  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  gentlemen,  teachers,  do- 
mestics, and  friends;  her  conduct  in  public 
places,  travelling,  making  visits  at  dinner  par- 
ties and  evening  parties  ;  the  requirements  of 
conversation  and  its  uses,  and  the  means  and 
necessity  of  mental  culture.  The  moral  and 
religious  tone  is,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
unexceptionable.   [J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.] 

—  A  very  large  class  of  readers  will  be  in- 
terested in  Dr.  George  M.  Beard's  book  on 
"Hay- Fever,  or  Summer  Catarrh."  lie  ex- 
amines the  subject  thoroughly  in  its  history, 
its  varieties,  its  symptoms,  and  its  causes ;  giv- 
ing ample  and  interesting  statistics,  and  simple 
rules  for  prevention  and  treatment.  The  hay- 
fever,  be  says,  is  essentially  a  neurosis,  —  a 
functional  disease  of  the  nervous  system.  To 
it  the  weakening  influence  of  heat,  and  the  ex- 
ternal irritation  of  vegetable  and  other  sub- 
stances, are  merely  exciting  causes,  and  the 
disease  depends  mainly  on  individual  predis- 
position. Among  the  poorer  classes  of  our 
population,  this  disease  is  hardly  known,  being 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  rich  and 
aristocratic —  a  fact  in  which  the  sufferers  find 
substantial  consolation.  Among  the  eminent 
afflicted,  may  be  named  Robert  Southey, 
Daniel  Webster,  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  Helra- 
bolz,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  disease 
is  said  to  to  be  akin  to  neuralgia  and  nervous 
dyspepsia, — diseases  peculiar  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  study  of  its  communicableness 
is  curious.  A  gentleman  who  bad  suffered 
from  it,  and  a  lady  who  had  not,  were  riding 
together.  They  talked  of  the  symptoms.  After 
their  return,  the  lady  was  seized  by  it.  The 
cases  of  personal  experience  narrated  in  this 
volume  are  very  interesting.  [Harper  & 
Brothers.]  r 

—  The  intrinsic  value  of  Dr.  Alden's 
"Studies  in  Bryant"  is  materially  supple- 
mented by  a  Preface  from  the  author's  own 
band,  in  which  he  Rives  bis  ideas  as  to  the 
study  of  poetry.  The  main  office  of  criticism, 
be  aays,  is  to  discover  beauties ;  for  it  is  these 
only  which  reward  the  search.  "  In  the  pro- 
cess adopted  by  the  author  of  this  work,  the 
reader  ia  made  to  see  bow,  in  a  poem,  one 


thought  grows  out  of  another ;  how  kindred 
images  shine  by  each  other's  light;  bow  a 
single  word  sometimes  sets  a  whole  picture 
before  the  imagination ;  and  how  the  fancy  may 
tinge  with  prismatic  hues  a  thought  which,  in 
the  utterance  of  any  but  one  poetically  en- 
dowed, would  attract  no  admiration."  The 
questions  that  follow  each  selection,  and 
which  the  student  is  expected  to  answer,  are 
exceedingly  instructive  and  suggestive.  The 
selections  are  chosen  with  admirable  good 
judgment.  What  sweeter  poem  than  "  The 
Planting  of  the  Apple-Tree  "  P  [D.  Appleton 
&  Co.] 

—  By  adding  to  his  volume  on  "  The  Andes 
and  the  Amazon"  an  account  of  his  second 
journey  across  the  continent  of  South  America, 
Professor  Orton,  of  Vassar  College,  has 
nearly  doubled  the  size  of  his  original  book. 
The  first  expedition,  as  our  scientific  readers 
will  recollect,  was  undertaken  in  the  summer 
of  1867,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute.  The  second  was  made  in  1873,  in 
company  with  Messrs.  Webb  and  Frost,  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  of  Columbia  College,  and 
pursued  a  more  southerly  route  than  the  for- 
mer expedition.  The  volume,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, is  entertaining  and  instructive.  Nearly 
one  hundred  pictures  and  maps  explain  the 
text,  which  is  couched  in  language  marked  by 
a  literary  style  only  tolerable.  We  must  ex- 
cept from  commendation  such  a  sentence  as 
the  following:  "  Monkey-moat  cannot  be  rec- 
ommended, as  it  borders  on  cannibalism ;  but 
many  a  traveller  has  been  driven  to  it,"  —  for 
we  do  not  understand  how  "  monkey-meat "  can 
"  border  on  cannibalism ; "  nor  is  it  plain 
whether  the  author  would  have  us  believe  that 
"many  a  traveller"  has  been  driven  to  the 
one  or  the  other.  We  note  that,  in  a  note  to 
his  preface.  Prof.  Orton  savs  that  he  retains 
the  common  orthography  of  the  word  "  Ama- 
zon," though  he  subsequently  uses  pretty  fre- 
quently the  plural,  and,  as  be  says,  the  more 
correct  form  "  Amazons,"  and  stamps  it  on 
the  elegant  outside  of  his  book.  An  exact 
critic  would  object  to  the  following  sentences : 
"  In  presence  of  such  a  view  from  the  Andes 
one  is  painfully  sensible  of  the  poverty  of  lan- 
guage. Words,  however  grandiose,  are  too 
clumsy  for  description."  "  The  soil  is  black 
and  very  fertile.  It  beats  South  Carolina." 
"  The  first  view  of  the  Amazons  is  disappoint- 
ing, as  it  ia  nearly  filled  up  with  islands." 
('Ihe  river,  not  the  view,  is  filled.)  "One 
never  sees  here  .the  riant  beauty  of  an  English 
park."  "  Bribery  is  openly  practised  and  ex- 
pected." (Openly  expected  P)  "  Luxuries 
are  exorbitant."  (In  price  ?)  It  is  perhaps 
not  worth  while  to  look  for  literary  inconsist- 
encies in  a  work  of  this  kind,  which,  in  spite 
of  them,  conveys  in  a  very  pleasant  way  a 
vast  amount  of  information  about  a  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  world.  We  think  that 
any  visitor  to  the  valley  of  the  Amazons  will 
find  Prof.  Orton's  elegant  volume  well  worth 
bis  attention.  —  [Harper  &  Bros.] 

—  Messrs  Harper  and  Brothers  have  just 

Eublished,  in  a  noble  volume,  "  The  Mikado's 
Impire,"  by  William  Elliot  Griffis,  A.  M.  It 
is  an  octavo  of  625  pages,  and  is  profusely 
illustrated.  The  work  was  written  during  the 
author's  residence  in  Japan,  and  embodies  the 
results  of  his  personal  study  and  observation. 
Its  contents  comprise  a  concise  history  of 
Japan  from  660  b.c.  to  a.d.  1872:  a  record 
of  the  author's  own  experience  within  its  lira- 
its;  and  an  exceedingly  rich  fund  of  Notes 
touching  the  political,  military,  mercantile, 
mining,  and  agricultural  institutions  of  the 


empire.  The  author's  discourse  on  Buddhism 
in  Japan  is  of  absorbing  interest.  We  quote 
a  few  passages :  — 

"  Buddhism  originated  as  a  pure  atheistic 
humanitarianism,  with  a  lofty  philosophy,  and 
a  code  of  morals  higher,  perhaps,  than  any 
heathen  religion  had  reached  before,  or  has 
since  attained.  Its  three  great  distinguishing 
characteristics  are  atheism,  metempsychosis, 
and  absence  of  caste.  First  preached  in  a 
land  accursed  by  secular  and  spiritual  oppres- 
sion, it  acknowledged  no  caste,  and  declared 
all  men  equally  sinful  and  miserable,  and  all 
equally  capable  of  being  freed  from  sin  and 
misery  through  knowledge.  It  taught  that  the 
souls  of  all  men  had  lived  in  a  previous  state 
of  existence,  and  that  all  the  sorrows  of  this 
life  are  punishments  for  sins  committed  in  a 
previous  state.  Each  human  soul  has  whirled 
through  countless  eddies  of  existence,  and  baa 
still  to  pass  through  a  long  succession  of  birth, 
pain,  and  death.  AU  is  fleeting.  Nothing  ii 
real.  This  life  is  all  a  delusion.  Alter  death, 
the  soul  must  migrate  for  ages  through  stages 
of  life,  inferior  and  superior,  until,  perchance, 
it  arrives  at  last  in  Nirvana,  or  absorption  in 
Buddha.  The  total  extinction  of  being,  per- 
sonality, and  consciousness  is  the  inspiration  of 
the  vast  majority  of  true  believers,  as  it  should 
be  of  every  suffering  soul,  t.  e.,  of  all  man- 
kind. 

"  The  true  estate  of  the  human  soul,  ac- 
cording to  the  Buddhist  of  the  Buddhists,  is 
blissfufannihilation.  The  morals  of  Buddhism 
are  superior  to  its  metaphysics.  The  com- 
mandments are  the  dictates  of  the  most  refined 
morality.  Besides  the  cardinal  prohibitions 
against  murder,  stealing,  adultery,  lying, 
drunkenness,  and  unchastity,  every  shade  of 
vice,  hypocrisy,  anger,  pride,  suspicion, 
greediness,  gossiping,  cruelty  to  animals,  is 
guarded  against  by  special  precept.  Among 
the  virtues  recommended,  we  find  not  only  rev- 
erence of  parents,  care  of  children,  submission, 
gratitude,  moderation  in  time  of  prosperity, 
submission  in  time  of  trial,  equanimity  at  all 
times  ;  but  virtues  such  as  the  duty  of  forgiv- 
ing insults,  and  not  rewarding  evil  with  evil. 
Whatever  the  practice  of  the  people  may  be, 
they  are  taught,  as  laid  down  in  their  sacred 
books,  the  rules  thus  summarized  above.  Such, 
we  may  glean,  was  Buddhism  in  its  early 
purity.  Besides  its  moral  code  and  philoso- 
phical doctrines,  it  has  almost  nothing.  An  ec- 
clesiastical system  it  was  not  in  any  sense.  Its 
progress  was  rapid  and  remarkable.  Though 
finally  driven  out  of  India,  it  swept  through 
Burmah,  Siam,  China,  Thibet,  Manchuria, 
Eastern  Siberia,  and,  finally,  after  twelve  cen- 
turies, entered  Japan.  By  this  time  the  bare 
and  bald  original  doctrines  of  Shaka  (Buddha) 
were  glorious  in  the  apparel  with  which  Asiatic 
imagination  and  priestly  vanity  had  clothed 
and  adorned  them.  The  ideas  of  Shaka  had 
been  expanded  into  a  complete  theological 
system,  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  stock 
religion.  It  had  a  vast  and  complicated  ec- 
clesiastical and  monastic  machinery,  a  geo- 
graphical and  sensuous  paradise,  definitely 
located  hells  and  purgatories,  populated  with 
a  hierarchy  of  titled  demons,  and  furnished 
after  the  most  approved  theological  fashion. 
Of  these,  the  priests  kept  the  keys,  regulated 
the  thermometers,  and  tuned  and  graded  the 
torture  or  bliss. 

*'  The  system  had,  even  thus  early,  a  min- 
utely catalogued  hagiology.  Its  eschatology 
was  well  outlined,  and  the  hierarchs  claimed 
to  be  as  expert  in  questions  of  casuistry  as  they 
were  at  their  commercial  system  of  masses, 
still  in  vogue.  General  councils  had  been 
held,  decrees  had  been  issued,  dogmas  defined 
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or  abolished ;  Buddhism  had  emerged  from 
philosophy  into  religion.  The  Buddhist  mis- 
sionaries entered  Japan,  having  a  mechanism 

Eerfectly  fitted  to  play  upon  the  fears  and 
opes  of  an  ignorant  people,  and  to  bring  them 
into  obedience  to  the  new  and  aggressive 
faith.  If  there  was  one  country  in  which  the 
success  of  Buddhism  as  a  popular  religion 
seemed  foreordained,  that  country  was  Japan. 
It  was  virgin  soil  (or  any  thing  that  could  be 
called  a  religion.  Before  Buddhism  came, 
very  little  worthy  of  the  name  existed.  Day 
by  day,  each  new  ray  of  the  light  of  research 
that  now  falls  upon  that  gray  dawn  of  Ja- 
panese history,  shows  that  Shinto  was 
pale  and  shadowy  cult,  that  consisted  essen- 
tially of  sacrificing  to  the  spirits  of  departed 
heroes  and  ancestors,  with  ceremonies  of 
bodily  purification;  and  that  the  coming  of 
Buddhism  quickened  it,  by  the  force  of  op- 
position, into  something  resembling  a  religious 
system.  Swarms  of  petty  deities,  who  nave 
human  passions,  and  are  but  apotheosized  his- 
torical heroes,  fill  the  pantheon  of  Shinto. 
The  end  and  aim  of  even  its  most  sincere  ad- 
herents and  teachers  is  political.  Strike  out 
the  dogma  of  the  divinity  of  the  mikado,  and 
the  duty  of  all  Japanese  to  obey  him  implicitly, 
and  almost  nothing  is  left  of  modern  Shinto 
but  Chinese  cosmogony,  local  myth,  and  Con- 
fucian morals.  If  the  heart  of  the  ancient 
Japanese  longed  after  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tions, When?  whither?  why?  if  it  yearned  tor 
religious  truth,  —  as  the  hearts  of  all  men 
dou  la  less  do,  —  it  must  have  been  ready  to 
welcome  something  more  certain,  tangible, 
and  dogmatic  than  the  bland  emptiness  of 
Shinto.  Buddhism  came  to  touch  the  heart, 
to  fire  the  imagination,  to  free  the  intellect, 
to  offer  a  code  of  lolly  morals,  to  point  out 
a  pure  life  through  self-denial,  to  awe  the 
ignorant,  and  to  terrify  the  doubting.  A  well- 
fed  and  clothed  Anglo-Saxon,  to  whom  con- 
scious existence  seems  the  very  rapture  of  joy, 
and  whose  soul  yearns  for  an  eternity  of  life, 
may  not  understand  how  a  human  soul  could 
ever  long  for  utter  absorption  of  being  and 
personality,  even  in  God,  much  less  for  total 
annihilation. 

"  But  among  the  Asiatic  poor,  where  cease- 
less drudgery  is  often  the  lot  for  life,  where  a 
vegetable  diet  keeps  the  vital  force  low; 
where  the  tax-gatherer  is  the  chief  represent- 
ative of  government;  where  the  earthquake 
and  the  typhoon  are  so  frequent  and  dreadful ; 
and  where  the  forces  of  nature  are  feared  as 
malignant  intelligences,  —  life  does  not  wear 
such  charms  as  to  lead  the  human  soul  to  long 
for  an  eternity  of  it.  No  normal  Japanese 
would  thrill  when  he  heard  the  unexplained 
announcement,  *  The  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life ; '  or  '  Whosoever  believeth  on  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  jet  shall  he  live.'  Such  words 
would  be  painful  to  him,  announcing  only  a 
fateful  fact.  To  him  life  is  to  be  dreaded; 
not  because  death  lies  at  the  end  of  it,  but 
because  birth  and  life  again  follow  death,  and 
both  are  but  links  in  an  almost  endless  chain. 
Herein  lies  the  power  of  Buddhist  preaching : 
*  Believe  in  the  true  doctrine,  and  live  the 
true  believer's  life,'  says  the  bonze,  *  and  you 
will  be  born  again  into  higher  states  of  exist- 
ence, thence  into  higher  and  higher  heavens, 
until  from  Paradise  you  rise  as  a  purified  and 
saintly  soul  to  be  absorbed  in  the  bosom  of 
holy  Buddha.  Reject  the  truth,  or  believe 
false  doctrine  (e.  g.  Christianity),  and  you 
will  be  born  again  thousands  of  times,  only  to 
suffer  sick  nets  and  pain  and  grief,  to  die  or  be 
killed  a  thousand  times,  and  finally  to  sink 
into  lower  and  lower  hells,  before  you  can  re- 
gain the  opportunity  to  rise  higher.1    This  is 


really  the  popular  form  of  Shaka's  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis. 

"  The  popular  Buddhism  of  Japan,  at  least, 
is  not  the  bare  scheme  of  philosophy  which 
foreign  writers  seem  to  think  -it  is.  It  is 
genuine  religion  in  its  hold  on  man.  It  is  a 
vinculum  that  binds  him  to  the  gods  of  his 
fathers.  This  form  of  Buddhism  commended 
itself  to  both  the  Japanese  sage  and  the  igno- 
rant boor,  to  whom  thought  is  misery,  by  rea- 
son of  its  definiteness,  its  morals,  its  rewards, 
and  its  punishments.  Buddhism  has  a  cos- 
mogony and  a  theory  of  both  the  microcosm 
and  the  macrocosm.  It  has  fully  as  much, 
if  not  more,  *  science '  in  it  than  our  mediaeval 
theologians  found  in  the  Bible.  Its  high  in- 
tellectuality made  noble  souls  yearn  to  win  its 
secrets,  and  to  attain  the  conquests  over  their 
lusts  and  passions  by  knowledge.  Among 
the  various  sects  of  Buddhism,  however,  the 
understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana  va- 
ries greatly.  Some  believe  in  the  total  nonen- 
tity of  the  human  soul,  the  utter  annihilation 
of  consciousness;  while  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, hold  that,  as  part  of  the  divine  whole, 
the  human  soul  enjoys  a  measure  of  conscious 
personality.  Persecution  and  opposition  at 
hrst  united  together  the  adherents  of  the  new 
faith ;  but  success  and  prosperity  gave  rise  to 
schisms.  New  sects  were  founded  in  Japan, 
while  many  priests  travelled  abroad  to  Corea 
and  China,  and  came  back  as  new  lights  and 
reformers,  to  found  new  schools  of  thought 
and  worship.  Of  these  the  most  illustrious 
was  Kobo,  famed  not  only  as  a  scholar  in  Pali, 
Sanscrit,  and  Chinese,  but  as  an  eminently  holy 
bonze,  and  the  compiler  of  the  Japanese  al- 
phabet 

*•  Kobo  was  born  a. d.  774.  Eight  sects  were 
in  existence  in  his  time,  of  which  only  two  now 
survive.  The  following  story  is  told  of  Nicbi- 
ren,  a  famous  ecclesiastic:  "  On  a  certain  day 
he  was  taken  out  to  a  village  on  the  strand  of 
the  bay  beyond  Kamakura,  and  in  front  of  the 
lovely  island  of  Enoshima.  This  village  is 
called,  Kosbigoye".  At  this  time  Nichiren 
was  forty-three  years  old.  Kneeling  down 
upon  the  strand,  the  saintly  bonze  calmly 
uttered  his  prayers,  and  repeated,  namu  mib 
hb  ren  ge  Aid  upon  his  rosary.  The  swords- 
man lifted  his  blade,  and  with  all  his  might 
made  the  downward  stroke.  Suddenly  a  flight 
of  blinding  light  burst  from  the  sky,  and  smote 
upon  the  executioner  and  the  official  inspector 
deputed  to  witness  the  severed  head.  The 
sword-blade  was  broken  in  pieces,  while  the 
holy  man  was  unharmed.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, Hdjo,  the  Lord  of  Kamakura,  was 
startled  at  his  revets  in  the  palace  by  the 
sound  of  rattling  thunder  and  the  flash  of 
lightning,  though  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the 
sky.  Dazed  by  the  awful  signs  of  Heaven's 
displeasure,  Hdjo  To-Koyori,  divining  that  it 
was  on  account  of  the  holy  victim,  instantly 
dispatched  a  fleet  messenger  to  stay  the  execu- 
tioner's hand,  and  reprieve  the  victim.  Sim- 
ultaneously, the  official  inspector  at  the  still 
untainted  blood-pit,  sent  a  courier  to  beg  re- 
prieve for  the  saint  whom  the  sword  could  not 
touch.  The  two  men,  coming  from  opposite 
directions,  met  at  the  small  stream  which  the 
tourist  still  crosses  on  the  way  from  Kama- 
kura to  Enoshima,  and  it  was  thereafter  called 
Yukiai  (meeting  on  the  way)  River,  a  name 
which  it  retains  to  this  day.  Through  the 
pitiful  clemency  and  intercession  of  Hdjo 
Tokiuiune,  son  of  the  Lord  of  Kamakura, 
Nichiren  was  sent  to  Sado  Island.  He  was 
afterwards  released  by  his  benefactor,  in  a 
general  amnesty.  Nichiren  founded  his  sect 
at  Kioto,  and  it  greatly  flourished  under  the 
care  of  his  disciple,  his  reverence  Nichizo." 


The  foregoing  extracts  sufficiently  show  the 
marvellous  novelty  and  interest  of  a  work  which 
must  take  rank  among  the  most  important 
publications  of  the  year.  '[Harper  &  Bros.; 
Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.] 
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THE  LIFE  OF  GOVEMOB  HAYES.* 

*"  I  "'HIS  biography  is  in  the  stereotyped  form 
of  the  Lives  of  candidates,  and  is,  like 
its  predecessors,  ex  parte.  But  it  is  a  good 
book  of  its  class ;  there  is  nothing  fulsome  in 
it ;  the  author  seems  to  have  aimed  to  give  a 
full  and  just  sketch  of  his  subject's  career,  and 
his  success  is  gratifying.  Even  the  bitterest 
opponent  of  Governor  Hayes  and  the  princi- 
ples of  which  he  has  been  chosen  the  repre- 
sentative, can  find  no  efficient  provocation  for 
censure  or  opportunity  for  cavil  in  this  vol- 
ume. It  is  planned  and  written  with  good 
judgment  and  good  taste. 

Governor  Hayes  is  of  old  and  good  Con- 
necticut and  Vermont  stock.  He  was  born  in 
Delaware,  Ohio,  July  4,  1822.  He  is  now, 
therefore,  fifty-four  years  old,  and  in  the  prime 
of  life.  Having  finished  his  academic  educa- 
tion at  several  good  schools  in  Connecticut 
and  the  West,  he  entered  Kenyon  College,  in 
1838.  There  he  graduated  in  1842,  the  vale- 
dictory oration  being  assigned  to  him  in  recog- 
nition of  his  fine  scholarship.  The  next  two 
years  he  spent  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
then  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Story; 
and,  March  10,  1845,  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tise in  all  the  courts  of  Ohio.  He  began 
practice  at  Lower  Sandusky,  and  four  years 
later  settled  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  soon 
took  rank  among  the  leaders  of  the  bar,  and, 
by  his  conduct  of  the  famous  Nancy  Fairer 
case,  won  a  brilliant  legal  reputation.  In 
December,  1852,  he  married  Miss  Lucy  W. 
Webb.  In  1859  he  was  elected  city  solicitor 
by  the  council,  whose  choice  was  confirmed 
by  a  popular  majority  of  twenty-five  hundred 
votes. 

In  June,  1861,  he  was  appointed  major  of 
the  Twenty-third  Ohio  Volunteers,  of  which 
Rosecrans  was  colonel.  He  took  part  in  the 
West  Virginia  campaign;  won  distinction  at 
South  Mountain.  In  October,  1862,  he  was 
made  colonel  of  his  regiment.  At  this  point, 
his  rich  uncle,  Sardis  Birchard,  who  remem- 
bered him  so  munificently  in  his  will,  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  leave  the  army,  saying  that 
be  bad  done  enough ;  but  Colonel  Hayes  was 
no  such  man.  His  next  military  achievement 
was  the  capture  of  John  Morgan,  the  dreaded 
raider.  Then  followed  the  battles  of  Cloyd 
Mountain,  Winchester,  Berryville,  Opequan, 
Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek;  in  all  of 
which  Colonel  Hayes  showed  dauntless  cour- 
age and  high  military  skill.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  peculiar  power  of  inspiriting  his  men  ; 
where  he  led,  —  and  that  was  where  there  was 
fighting,  —  his  troops  were  sure  to  follow. 


•  Tbe  life,  Public  Serrioes,  and  Select  Speeches  of  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes.  By  3.  Q.  Howard.  1  vol.  16 mo.  pp.  260. 
aacteaaii:  Robert  Clarke  k  Co. 


On  the  field  of  Cedar  Creek,  Sheridan  made 
him  a  brigadier-general.  He  was  wounded 
four  times  in  battle,  one  hurt,  from  a  shell 
which  struck  him  below  the  knee,  being  severe. 

In  August,  1864,  while  Colonel  Hayes  was 
in  the  field,  he  received  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  Congress  for  the  Second  District  of 
Ohio.  This  honor  he  emphatically  refused  to 
accept:  writing  from  the  battle-field,  on  the 
proposition  that  he  should  go  home  to  canvass, 
that 44  an  officer,  fit  for  duty,  who,  at  this  cri- 
sis, would  abandon  his  post  to  electioneer  for 
a  seat  in  Congress,  ought  to  be  scalped." 
In  the  House,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee,  and,  under  his  direction,  the  ac- 
commodations of  that  institution  were  en- 
larged threefold;  the  bill  to  transfer  the 
Smithsonian  Library  to  that  of  Congress  was 
passed  in  the  House,  as  was  the  bill  securing 
to  the  Library  copies  of  all  American  publi- 
cations. In  1866,  he  was  returned  to  Con- 
gress without  Republican  competition.  While 
in  Congress,  he  gave  much  time  and  labor  to 
the  interests  of  the  soldiers. 

In  1867,  General  Hayes  was  nominated  for 
Governor  of  Ohio  by  the  Republicans,  receiving 
286  votes  to  208  cast  for  Mr.  Galloway.  In 
the  campaign  that  followed,  he  met  the  op- 
posing candidate,  Judge  Thurman,  frequently 
on  the  stump.  Disregarding  the  request  of 
his  party  leaders,  that  he  would  not  touch  on 
the  question  of  negro  suffrage,  he  persistently 
demanded  equality  at  the  polls,  and  declared 
that  a  man  who  was  willing  to  give  his  life  for 
the  country  should  have  a  voice  in  its  govern- 
ment. He  was  chosen  Governor ;  but  on  the 
main  issue  of  the  campaign  he  was  defeated. 

In  186i>,  he  was  renominated  and  reelected 
Governor  of  Ohio,  running  against  George 
H.  Pendleton,  —  44  Gentleman  George,"  — 
and  beating  him  by  7,500  majority.  Refusing 
tbe  offer  of  the  United  States  Senatorship,  in 
1871,  for  four  years  he  lived  a  retired  life. 
In  1875,  the  nomination  for  Governor  was 
urged  upon  him,  as  the  only  probably  success- 
ful opponent  of  William  Allen,  who  claimed 
for  himself  at  least  80,000  majority.  But  the 
Democratic  sage  and  Stentor  missed  a  figure, 
and  Hayes  came  out  ahead  by  5500  majority. 
In  the  concluding  chapter,  we  find  a  report  of 
tbe  Cincinnati  Convention  which  nominated 
him  for  the  Presidency,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  too  familiar  even  to  be  summarized 
here.  The  last  pages  of  the  volume  contain 
reports  of  his  messages  and  speeches,  which 
are  well  worth  reading.  This  is  the  life  of  a 
strong 

"  Man  with  heart,  head,  hand, 
Like  Rome  of  the  simple  great  one*  gone 
For  ever  and  erer  by.  * 
One  still,  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land, 
Whatever  they  call  him,  —  what  care  I?  — 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat :  one 
Who  can  role,  and  dare  not  lie." 

The  record  of  his  life,  private  and  public, 
inspires  confidence.  He  never  acts  upon  im- 
pulse, or  hastily ;  he  never  seeks  his  own  ag- 


grandizement;  he  is  unselfish;  he  is  loved 
and  trusted  by  all  who  know  him;  he  is  a 
model  of  the  highest  American  manhood. 


THE  WESTERN  B  ABB  ASIANS.* 

A  H-CH IN-LEE  undertakes,  in  this  vol- 
ume,  to  enlighten  Wo-Sung,  Mandarin 
First  Class,  President  of  the  Most  Serene,  the 
Grand  Council,  Colao,  as  to  the  social,  moral, 
political,  and  commercial  condition  of  the 
English  people ;  and  we  will  say  at  the  outset 
that  he  makes  out  a  very  bad  case  against  them. 
First,  he  ridicules  their  religion,  tracing  its 
history  and  developments  with  great  learning, 
pointing  out  its  inconsistencies,  its  schisms, 
and  showing  how  contrary  to  the  English  re- 
ligious professions  is  their  practice ;  how  they 
exult  in  war,  in  the  defeat  of  their  peers 
among  nations,  and  the  subjugation  and  rob- 
bery of  inferior  people.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion, he  traces  their  career  in  the  China  Seas ; 
how  they  pretended  to  be  moved  only  by  a 
desire  for  trade,  but  seized  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  employ  force,  and  to  impose  the  opium 
traffic  on  the  Chinese.  Of  the  Americans  the 
author  is  far  more  tolerant.    He  says :  — 

"  In  this  way,  about  one  hundred  years  ago, 
the  Barbarians  called  American  [Mel-i-kan] 
arose.  Their  ships  are  known  in  our  Central 
Kingdom  by  a  flag  named  4  Starry,'  because 
of  the  stars  [zen-ti]  which  are  painted  upon 
it.  These  people  are  ardent  for  trade,  but 
not  so  mad  and  reckless ;  and  not  aggressive 
in  their  intercourse  with  others.  They  are 
not  so  domineering  and  haughty, — humbly 
submitting  themselves  in  general  to  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  making  tribute,  and  seeking  bis  illus- 
trious protection  to-  their  trade  and  to  their 
ships  in  our  central  waters." 

Next  the  author  gives  a  sketch  of  the  Eng- 
lish government ;  accurate  enough  in  matters 
of  fact,  but  strongly  tinged  with  Celestial 
prejudice.    In  review,  he  says :  — 

"  This  stubborn  and  brutal  barbarity,  love 
of  plunder  and  traffic,  have  involved  the  Eng- 
lish, during  the  present  dynasty,  in  number- 
less wars  beyond  seas.  They  have  internally 
avoided  great  commotion,  although  the  low 
castes  have  occasionally  perished  in  surprising 
numbers  by  famine  and  disease.  In  Ireland 
the  depopulation  has  exceeded  any  thing  re- 
corded.   The  poor  people  of  the  northern 

Earts,  also,  driven  away  from  their  homes, 
ave  nearly  disappeared,  unless  in  the  armed 
bands  sent  over  the  sea.  With  these,  the 
poor  and  despised  Irish  are  in  great  numbers 
also;  and,  indeed,  the  strength  and  ferocity 
of  the  armed  bands  depend  upon  these,  the 
most  degraded  and  lowest  caste  of  Barbari- 
ans. In  this  way,  the  most  turbulent  and  ig- 
norant have  been  drawn  off,  trained  to  use 
of  arms,  and  used  to  spread  and  maintain  the 
power  of  the  English. 


*  Some  Observations  upon  the  Civilisation  of  the  Western 
Barbarians,  particularly  of  the  English;  made  during  a 
residence  of  some  years  in  those  parts.  By  Ah-Chia-Lee, 
Mandarin  of  the  First  Class,  and  Member  of  the  Enlight- 
ened and  Exalted  Colao.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  into 
English  by  John  Yester  Smythe,  Esq.  Boston:  Lee  & 
Bhepard. 
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"  When  the  American  Barbarians  had  a 
domestic  contention,  —  some  of  them  wishing 
to  deliver  a  poor  people  held  in  slavery  by  a 
custom  in  some  of  their  provinces,  from  a  cruel 
wrong,  —  the  English  Barbarians  sided  with 
those  who  wished  to  keep  the  slaves. 

"  The  Provincial  Militia  is  merely  a  nominal 
force,  composed  of  butcher-boys,  farmer-lads, 
and  the  like,  who  do  not  know  how  to  handle 
a  fire-arm,  nor  how  to  fight,  unless  in  the 
Barbarian  pastime  of  the  Ring;  a  combat 
wherein  the  young  Barbarians,  two  being 
pitted  against  each  other,  try  to  hit  each  other 
a  terrible  blow  directly  in  the  eye.  This, 
done  with  the  hand  doubled  up,  nearly  de- 
stroys that  organ.  He  is  victor  who  succeeds 
in  hitting  both  eyes  of  his  antagonist,  and  fairly 
blinding  him.  This,  a  common  and  admired 
sport,  is  greatly  esteemed  by  the  English  Bar- 
barians, and  considered  an  admirable  training. 
.  .  .  Even  in  the  halls  of  learning  it  is  thought 
to  be  a  manly  science,  fitting  the  young  aris- 
tocracy to  match  any  roan  in  personal  conflict, 
and  enabling  him  to  be  self-possessed  and 
ready  to  fight  his  way  through  the  world." 

Of  the  judicial  system  of  England,  the  au- 
thor gives  a  terribly  gloomy  picture,  having 
even  mastered  the  mysteries  of  Chancery. 
In  the  fee-bills  of  lawyers  he  noticed  "  that 
one  would  be  charged  for  a  thing  done  and 
for  the  same  thing  not  done,  —  in  other  words, 
for  the  doing  and  the  not  doing.  Thus,  if 
one  requests  a  thing  to  be  done,  the  lawyer 
will  charge  for  '  receiving  instructions,'  for 
*  reducing  the  same  to  writing,'  '  for  instruct- 
ing a  clerk,1  and  the  like ;  then,  having  sent 
away  the  clerk  on  another  matter,  he  will 
charge  for  taking  new  instructions  and  going 
over  the  same  ground  again." 

The  author's  ideas  about  women  will  hardly 
win  the  approval  of  American  woman-suffra- 
gists.  He  says :  — 

"A  learned  woman,  that  is,  one  who  has 
acquired  the  sort  of  education  recognized  by 
the  literati,  is  disliked  by  her  own  sex  as  well 
as  by  the  men.  The  men  will  not  marry  her, 
unless  she  can  buy  a  husband.  This  she  may 
be  able  to  do,  if  she  have  money  in  abundance. 
The  things  which  may  make  them  attractive 
and  entertaining  to  the  men,  and  be  likely  to 
secure  a  desirable  husband,  arc  the  only  things 
cared  for.  Some  music,  some  drawing,  a 
little  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
chief  tribe  on  the  main  parts,  reading  and 
writing,  are  the  intellectual  studies.  But  the 
engrossing  pursuits  are  those  which  are  sup- 

Sosed  to  add  to  female  attractiveness.  To 
ress  so  as  to  enhance  the  delight  of  form ;  to 
cover,  and  yet  to  show  with  added  suggestion ; 
to  move  with  grace ;  to  carry  the  head ;  to 
use  with  tender,  or  arch,  or  modest,  or  haughty 
expression  the  eyes ;  to  turn  the  feet  and  ar- 
range the  limbs ;  to  make  the  shoulders  beau- 
tiful, and  the  neck  and  bust  charming;  to 
torture  the  hair,  and  ornament  the  whole  body 
—  the  ear-tips,  the  fingers,  the  eyebrows,  and 
lashes, — to  do  these  and  innumerable  other 
things  by  which  the  sex  shall  be  made  irresist- 
ible ;  these  are  the  real  cares." 

We  need  not  add,  in  view  of  the  above 
evidence,  that  the  author's  impressions  of 
England  were  unpleasant.  He  was  plainly 
continually  comparing  its  people,  institutions, 
and  customs  with  those  of  his  own  land ;  and 


the  advantage  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
latter.  It  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  he  has 
attained,  a  reasonably  full  understanding  of 
the  English  government  and  character;  but 
be  did  not  go  beyond  the  surface.  As  the  ob- 
servations of  one  who  has  been  educated  in  an 
atmosphere  utterly  diverse  from  that  of  Eng- 
land, these  pages  have  a  unique  value,  which 
goes  far  to  compensate  for  their  intrinsic  de- 
fects. 


00MM0DUS.* 

GEN.  LEW.  WALLACE,  author  of  the 
famous  Aztec  novel,  "  The  Fair  God," 
has  written  a  tragedy,  called  •*  Commodus," 
which  is  likely  to  attract  notice.  The  story  of 
the  work  is  eminently  tragical,  and  the  author 
has  tried  hard  to  do  justice  to  it  His  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  its  spirit  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  his  treatment  lacks  art  and  delicacy. 
The  drama  is  founded  on  historical  facts  orig- 
inally narrated  by  Herodian,  and  which  have 
engaged  the  pens  of  Gibbon,  De  Quincey, 
and  Crevier.  The  story  is,  in  substance,  as 
follows :  Maternus,  an  escaped  slave,  moved 
by  hatred  of  his  cruel  persecutors,  heads  a 
band  of  outlaws,  and  ravages  the  vicinity  of 
Rome.  His  repeated  successes  against  the 
imperial  troops  drew  upon  him  the  bitterest 
hatred  of  Commodus,  the  dissolute  reigning 
emperor.  Surrounded  by  his  enemies,  and 
seeing  no  way  of  escape,  Maternus  formed 
the  desperate  scheme  of  taking  Rome  and 
claiming  for  himself  the  imperial  seat.  His 
plans  prospered,  and  his  army  was  gathered 
in  Rome.  One  of  bis  men  made  disclosures 
which  brought  about  a  discovery  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  the  death  of  its  leader.  These 
events  Gen.  Wallace  has  depicted  in  powerful, 
rather  than  melodious,  lines;  interspersing 
tbem  with  pictures  of  court  life  in  those  days 
of  luxury  and  uncontrolled  indulgence,  and 
with  dramatic  episodes,  some  of  which  will 
vie  in  vigor  with  scenes  in  Macaulay's  Lays. 
The  strength  of  the  author's  diction  is  in  ve- 
hement and  objurgatory  language;  he  hurls 
great,  crushing  words  hither  and  thither,  as 
the  Titans  would  fling  trees,  till  the  very  earth 
resounds  under  the  concussion.  In  softer  pas- 
sages he  is  weak.  Woman  is  not  absent  from 
these  stormy  scenes,  but  —  gallant  though  he 
is  —  the  author  has  assigned  her  to  discredi- 
table roles.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy 
scenes  is  laid  in  the  royal  baths,  wherein  two 
ladies  —  the  empress  and  a  lady  of  the  court 
—  exchange  compliments  of  a  tone  which 
would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  a  New  York 
salon.  Crispina,  the  empress,  being  present 
with  attendants,  Marcia,  her  rival  and  the 
king's  mistress,  enters.  Her  Majesty  re- 
ceives the  intruder  with  vile  ribaldry,  where- 
upon 


•  Commodus.  An  Historical  Play.  By  Law.  Wallaea. 
Paper. 


CRISPINA  [TO  BKB  ATTKKDAMT8], 

•*  Come,  take  up, 
And  let's  be  gone;  or  I  may  do  or  say 
Unseemly  things.    I'll  build  a  bath  myself, 
Where  Roman  wives  may  warded  be  against 
Such  brothel-spawn  as  this/' 

MARCIA. 

"Crlsplna-sbath! 
A  bouse  for  washing  her !  [Laughing.]  Twill  never  be, 
For,  tho'  the  water  flowed  thro'  ducts  of  gold, 
And  all  the  basins  Spanish  silver  were; 
Tho'  ceiling,  floor,  and  every  wall  were  laid 
With  blocks  Pen  telle ;  though  the  basement  roared 
With  flames  of  scented  sandal-wood,  and  heart 
Of  cedar  cleft  from  Lebanon,  —  a  day, 
One  summer  day,  of  service  like  to  that 
Would  make  the  pile  by  honest  women  shunned, 
Too  low  for  sneer  of  brothel-spawn,  —  a  hole 
For  swarming  flies  Infections.   No,  my  sweet, 
'Twill  never  be.   The  world  has  plagues  enough. 
I  know  a  little  word  to  bate  the  thing 
In  unborn  thought,  and  lips  divine  on  which 
To  find  it." 

ORI8PINA. 

"  Oh  !  a  woman  thou, 
No,  beast !  Thy  tongue  an  udder  is,  which  yields, 
Not  speech,  but  bitter  drippings.    Hence,  in  haste, 
Thou  loathsome !  Else  report  of  this  I'll  make 
ToCtesar." 

MARCIA  [SITTING  CP  J. 

'<  So!  Crispina,  I  would  be 
The  thing  you  called  me  :  I'd  be  a  worm 
Fresh  crawled  from  earth;  a  bat  hung  hid  from  day 
On  hooked  wings;  a  bug  blind  beetling  through 
The  black  of  night :  I'd  be  that  thing  In  all 
The  bounds  of  Nature  vilest,  call  it  what 
Ton  will,  before  I'd  be  as  you  —  a  wife. 
By  rival  mocked,  displaced,  and  scorned :  a  queen 
In  name  alone ;  afraid,  and  unassured. 
Is  Csesar  yours  or  mine  ?   In  law,  I  grant 
Him  jours  —  In  law  insensate,  cold;  bat  mine 
He  is  in  love,  rich,  warm,  impulsive— love 
Unto  Itself  a  law,  divine,  supreme : 
The  higher  law,  which  nothing  takes  from  will 
Or  word  of  man.  So  up  I  send  my  soul 
To  lay  its  claims  'gainst  thine  —  to  C (ear's  self 
I  send  it,  seeking  that  with  which  by  threat 
Ton  think  to  scare  me.    Oo,  I  pray,  go  And 
Him  I  No,  to  wing  jour  pride,  to  Ore  your  hate, 
To  speed  the  Judgment,  Caesar's  here :  he  came 
With  me;  and  'neath  the  litter's  purple  blind 
We  were  as  lovers,  Hp  to  Up,  and  cheek 
To  cheek,  with  sighs  so  even-drawn  the  two 
Were  one;  and  more,  I  say  he  will  not  hence 
Without  me." 

Without  questioning  the  fidelity  of  this 
scene  as  a  just  report  of  the  conversational 
manners  of  court  ladies  at  the  time,  we  find  in 
it  no  evidence  of  dramatic  genius,  except  a 
certain  fluency,  which  is  in  a  sense  unfortu- 
nate, because  it  leads  the  author  into  an  ex- 
cess of  coarseness.  If  Roman  ladies  must,  in 
order  to  be  truly  historical,  use  such  language 
as  the  above,  let  them,  for  Heaven's  sake,  be 
restricted  within  reasonable  limits ! 

Scene  III.  of  Act  I.  exhibits  considerable 
vigor  in  the  harangues  of  Maternus  to  his 
men ;  but  it  is  rough,  and  lacks  the  finish 
which  should  give  keenness  to  the  chieftain's 
speech.  Here  is  a  good  thought,  well  put  in 
his  parting  words :  — 

"  Ruyged  men,  are  you,  my  chieft, 
In  Fortune's  furnace  tempered  hard  as  steel ; 
No  harm  In  saying  here  the  parting  may 
For  ever  be.   Howbeit  behind  you  leave 
The  sweet  hope  sure  in  woman's  breast  to  wait 
On  promises  of  quick  return  — which  here 
They  must  abide." 
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In  scenes  II.  and  III.  we  have  a  view  of  the 
plottings  and  intrigues  of  the  courtiers,  male 
and  female,  who  fatten  on  the  emperor's  vices, 
forcible  illustrations  of  the  latter's  super- 
human cruelty  and  beastliness,  and  the  gigan- 
tic plot  of  his  prime-minister  to  step  into  his 
master's  place. 

In  scene  IV.  of  the  second  act  we  find  the 
author  at  his  best  in  the  description  of  the 
horrible.  The  ingenious  Cotnmodus  gives  a 
banquet  to  the  ambassadors  of  all  foreign  na- 
tions, in  order  to  decide  a  wager  with  Burbo, 
bis  favorite  gladiator,  as  to  the  comparative 
courage  of  each  nation ;  he  having  made  pro- 
vision for  the  poisoning  of  his  guests,  in  order 
that  he  might  scrutinize  their  conduct  under 
the  announcement  that  they  had  drank  a  deadly 
potion.  The  ambassadors  drink  and  die ;  the 
German  and  the  Briton  having  foretojd  ven- 
geance. Maternu8  has  a  traitor  in  his  camp, 
—  no  leas  a  personage  than  Marcus,  his^  lieu- 
tenant,—  and,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  be- 
trayed by  hia  trusted  subordinate,  he  falls 
dead  when  striking  at  Commodus. 

The  material  chosen  by  the  author  is  in- 
trinsically dramatic,  as  we  have  said ;  but  he 
has  failed  to  develop  it  to  its  due  result. 
Hia  plan  lacks  breadth  and  variety  of  inci- 
dent ;  the  action  is  compressed  and  meagre, 
while  it  should  have  expanded  into  a  portrayal 
of  Roman  life  and  character,  and  evolved  at 
least  one  virtue  which  must  have  had  a  repre- 
sentative among  that  degenerate  people.  It 
may  be  said  that  Fadilla,  the  emperor's  sis- 
ter, fills  this  requirement;  but  she  does  it  very 
feebly.  We  may  also  say  that  not  one  of  the 
personages  displays  the  striking  individuality 
which  is  essential  to  tragical  effect.  The  hand 
which  traced  so  deftly  and  graphically  the 
Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  brought  out 
so  ingeniously  successive  pictures  of  Aztec 
civilization  and  religion,  is  feebler  in  its  new 
and  unwonted  office.  Battle-scenes  and  vivid 
action  may  spring  comely  and  effective  from 
an  unpractised  brain ;  but  the  fine  art  of  a  true 
dramatic  poem  is  conditioned  upon  the  highest 
culture  and  assiduous  poetical  study  and  prac- 
tice. We  should  be  glad  to  speak  more 
warmly  of  this  new  offspring  of  an  author 
whose  first-born  was  animated  by  unmis- 
takable marks  of  genius;  but,  in  justice  to 
our  own  reputation,  we  can  award  to  it  only 
qualified  praise. 


THE  WHITE  HILLS. 
Q^TILL  warm  with  the  sympathy  of  recent 
residence  in  and  study  of  the  glorious  re- 
gions described  in  these  pages,  we  enter  on 
their  perusal  with  a  peculiar  zest.  The  sweet, 
strong,  unequalled  air  seems  once  more  to 
thrill  our  lungs,  and  the  wide-spread  feast  of 

*  The  White  QilU:  their  Legends,  Landscapes,  and  Po- 
etry. By  Thorns*  SUrr  King.  With  sixty  illustrations, 
ssagnred  by  Andrew,  from  drawings  by  Wheeloek.  8vo. 
Boatoa:  W.  V.  Qui  k  Co.  £3.00. 


shining  verdure  and  the  bald  monotony  of  the 
mountain-tops  again  attract  our  eyes.  Alas ! 
'tis  but  a  trick  of  memory;  the  magnificent 
panorama  is  closed  for  the  season  to  our  eyes, 
at  least,  and  ere  again  we  trace  the  wrinkles 
on  the  mountain-brows,  the  winds  of  winter 
will  have  swept  and  chilled  them. 

The  present  volume  bears  date  of  1859,  and 
is,  of  course,  behind  the  times  in  many  par- 
ticulars. It  treats  of  days  when  the  bears 
were  unscared  by  the  shriek  of  the  locomo- 
tive, and  the  nimble  trout  flashed  securely 
from  hiding-place  to  hiding-place,  innocent  of 
the  writhing  worm  and  the  coruscant  fly  of 
the  tourist.  To  one  to  whom  the  hills  and 
valleys  and  shining  streams  of  the  Waumbek 
are  but  as  delights  just  darting  away,  the  sta- 
tistical matter  supplied  by  Mr.  King  is  not 
only  not  helpful,  but  is  bewildering.  We 
read,  for  instance,  that  there  is  no  public- 
house  of  large  size  in  Jefferson.  Why,  we  left 
the  noble  Waumbek  only  two  weeks  ago,  and 
still  cherish  the  image  of  its  intrinsic  grandeur 
and  comforts,  and  the  unsurpassable  magnifi- 
cence of  the  scene  which  it  confronts.  But 
seventeen  years  have  sped  since.  Starr  King 
wrote,  and  even  the  unchanging  mountains 
are  not  what  they  were. 

Probably  no  traveller  ever  subjected  the 
White  Mountains  to  so  thorough  an  inspection 
as  they  had  from  the  sharp  eyes  and  compre- 
hensive intelligence  of  the  lamented  pastor; 
and  his  judgment,  though  referring  to  a  time 
long  past,  as  to  general  features,  at  least, 
must  command  implicit  trust.  His  conclusive 
judgment,  resulting  from  an  exhaustive  exam- 
ination of  his  subject,  was  thus  expressed : 

"A  ride  of  eight  miles  to  the  village  of 
Jefferson,  where  the  road  from  Gorham  unites 
Cherry  Mountain  road  to  '  The  Notch,'  gives, 
as  we  Rhall  show  hereafter,  the  very  grandest 
view  of  the  White  Mountain  range,  and  of 
Mount  Lafayette,  also,  which  can  be  found." 

4*  But  there  is  no  point  in  New  Hampshire 
where  it  [the  scenery]  is  so  poetic  and  sub- 
lime, where  the  wilderness,  miles  and  miles  in 
extent,  unenlivened  by  a  clearing  or  the  smoke 
of  a  cabin,  unravaged  by  the  axe,  and  unspot- 
ted by  fire,  flows  off  in  such  noble  lines  and 
folds  from  the  shoulders  of  the  bleak  hills. 
Then  a  most  striking  contrast  to  all  the  pre- 
ceding scenery  is  opened  when  the  height  of 
land  in  Jefferson  is  gained,  and  we  look  off 
toward  Lancaster.  At  first  sight,  there  is 
something  grander  than  the  range  behind  us 
in  the  long  lines  crowned  with  forests  that 
sweep  with  even  slope  toward  the  Connecti- 
cut ;  and  what  breadth  of  prospect !  " 

Before  death  called  him,  Mr.  King  nullified 
bis  reeent  statement,  "  There  is  no  large  pub- 
lic-house in  Jefferson."  Standing  on  the  huge 
mountain  which  now  bears  his  name,  he  chose 
the  site  of  the  Waumbek  House,  and  conse- 
crated it  to  the  loving  uses  of  those  who  re- 
joice in  the  breath  and  the  scenery  of  the 
mountains.  Twice,  really,  he  is  contradicted 
by  the  fact;  for  he  had  said,  "Yet,  not  a 
public-house  in  all  the  mountain  region  bears 
the  name  of  Waumbek,  which  is  so  musical, 


and  which  might  so  profitably  be  exchanged 
for  Alpine  House,  Glen  House,"  Ac.  The 
White  Mountains  were  called  by  the  first 
white  settlers,  "  The  Crystal  Hills ;  "  but  their 
Indian  name  was  44  Waumbek  —  Waumbek- 
Methna,"  —  44  mountains  with  snowy  fore- 
heads." 

We  should  be  glad  to  quote  freely  from  this 
standard  work,  which  most  happily  combines 
the  utile  with  the  dulce,  —  careful  information 
as  to  routes  and  points  of  observation  and 
natural  characteristics  of  different  regions, 
with  feeling  and  poetical  pictures  of  the  varied 
scenery.  The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  White 
Mountains  are  not  neglected.  Prof.  Tucker- 
man  having  furnished  a  valuable  paper  thereon, 
in  which  he  draws  liberally  from  Mr.  Emer- 
son's admirable  44  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massa- 
chusetts." 

Writing  of  Bethlehem,  Mr.  King  illustrates 
the  grasping  spirit  which  is  said  to  have  char- 
acterized the  Boniface  element  of  that  town 
during  the  last  season :  — 

14  Bethlehem  is  about  as  far  from  Mount 
Washington  as  North  Conway  is,  and  lies  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  drives  in  the  neigh- 
borhood [lie  omits  all  mention  of  the  gigantic 
and  interminable  hills]  commanding,  as  they 
do,  within  short  (?)  distances,  both  the  Fran- 
con  ia  and  White  Mountain  Notches  [the 
latter  is  more  than  twenty  miles  away],  and 
the  meadows  of  the  Connecticut,  are  very  va- 
ried and  delightful.  The  town  lies,  also,  at 
the  favorable  landscape  distance  from  the  hills. 
An  enthusiastic  villager  used  to  speak  to  us 
with  great  contempt  of  the  Notches,  in  which 
people  used  to  burrow  like  moles  ;  and  re- 
marked, 4 1  tell  'em,  if  they  want  to  see  the 
8cenywry,  this  is  the  place.'  Whether  his 
taste  for  natural  beauty  was  affected  by  the 
fact  that  he  kept  a  small  public-house  in  Beth- 
lehem is  a  question  we  wdl  not  raise." 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  view  specifically 
and  carefully  the  many  features  of  this  unique 
book ;  but  we  must '  content  ourselves  with 
endeavoring  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  its 
character  by  naming  its  several  departments : 
The  Four  Valleys ;  the  Androscoggin ;  the 
Saco;  the  Pemigewassett ;  the  Connecticut; 
Exploration  of  the  White  Hills  (by  Prof. 
Tuckerman)  ;  Lake  Winnipiseogee ;  the  Pem- 
igewasset  Valley,  and  Franconia;  the  Saco 
Valley,  and  Chocorua  ;  the  Notch,  and  its  Vi- 
cinity ;  the  Vegetation  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains (Prof.  Tuckerman) ;  the  Androscoggin 
Valley ;  the  Glen  ;  the  Ascent  of  Mount 
Washington;  the  Connecticut  Valley.  The 
reader  receives  welcome  help  from  sixty  fine 
illustrations  of  so  many  of  the  loveliest  land- 
scapes in  the  Mountains. 

Though  its  issue  is  late,  so  far  as  the  season 
is  concerned,  it  is  suited  to  every  section  of 
the  year,  —  many  days  of  which  may  be  profi- 
tably spent  in  the  reading  of  its  pages,  pre- 
paratory to  a  personal  perquisition  of  the 
scenes  it  describes.  It  is  a  model  of  beauty 
in  typographical  details,  and  is  altogether  a 
most  enviable  addition  to  the  literary  treas- 
ures of  the  family  centre -table. 
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SOME  NOVELS.* 

1  "pEW  better  novels  have  been  lately 
"  printed  than  "  The  Maid  of  Sker  "  and 
"  Lorna  Doone,"  and  those  who  have  read  them 
will  take  up  this  latest  product  of  the  same 
hand  with  eager  confidence.  We  fear  they  will 
meet  disappointment ;  for  the  new  novel  is  in- 
ferior to  either  of  its  predecessors  named.  It 
is  well  worth  reading,  however,  and  in  some 
respects  is  quite  up  to  the  author's  standard. 
It  is  a  tale  of  life  in  a  very  rural  English  town ; 
most  of  its  personages  are  humble  and  rude  ; 
but  the  plot  is  unique,  and  the  portraiture  is 
very  skilful.  The  hero — and  the  villain  —  is 
Luke  Sharp,  a  lawyer,  who  devises  a  most 
startling  plot  to  possess  himself  of  a  large  es- 
tate, by  abducting  the  daughter  of  Squire 
Ogland,  with  the  intention  of  uniting  her  to 
his  own  son.  So  craftily  did  he  lay  his  plans, 
and  so  propitiously  did  Fortune  befriend  him, 
that  the  missing  girl  was  proved  to  be  dead, 
and  a  slab  erected  over  her  remains.  But 
some  feeble  forces  were  at  work  counter  to 
the  lawyer's  schemes,  of  which  the  chief  in- 
strument was  Zachary  Cripps,  one  af  the  most 
original  and  perfectly  drawn  characters  we 
ever  saw  in  fiction.  The  development  of  the 
plot  is  gradual ;  but  the  reader's  interest  never 
flags,  and  the  denouement  is  at  once  highly 
tragical  and  poetically  just.  Other  characters, 
strongly  individual  and  happily  drawn,  are 
Christopher  Sharp,  Mr.  Hardenow,  and  Etty. 
The  flavor  of  local  life  is  very  strong  in  the 
book,  and  the  special  powers  of  the  writer, 
already  displayed  in  "Lorna  Doone,"  have 
here  strong  manifestation. 

a  This  is  one  of  the  best  German  novels  we 
have  recently  read.  Unlike  too  much  of  the 
fiction  of  that  nation,  it  does  not  give  the  first 
place  to  mere  sentiment,  but  enters  deeply  into 
a  story  of  the  human  heart,  and  an  exposition 
of  its  passions.  Its  dramatis  persona  have  a 
remarkably  high  and  uniform  excellence ;  not 
one  of  them  is  superfluous,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  decide  whether  the  men  or  the 
women  are  most  artistically  and  vigorously 
drawn.  All  are  members  of  high  German  so- 
ciety, and  their  intercourse  is  on  a  plane  of 
exquisite  refinement.  The  novel  abounds  in 
exciting  incident,  the  plot  is  bold  and  wrought 
out  with  masterly  audacity.  Love,  of  course, 
is  to  the  fore ;  but  it  is  not  the  feeble,  muta- 


*  *  Cripps  the  Carrier.  A  Woodland  Tale.  By  R.  D. 
Black  more.    Paper.  Harper  St  Brothers. 

*  Fire  and  Flame.  From  the  German  of  Lewis  8c h 'tick- 
ing. Translated  by  Kra  M.  Johnson.  Paper.  D.  Appleton 
*  Co. 

*  As  Long  as  She  Lived.  A  Novel.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 
Paper.   76o.   Harper  fc  Brothers. 

*  Israel  Mort,  Overman.  A  Story  of  the  Mine.  By  John 
Saunders.  Paper.  76c.  Harper  it  Brothers;  Lockwcod, 
Brooks,  &  Co. 

*  At  the  Councillors;  or,  a  Nameless  History.  By  K. 
Marlltt.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wlster. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  ft  Co. ;  Nichols  &  Hall. 

*  Rose  Turquand.  By  Ellloe  Hopkins.  Harper  It 
Brothers. 


ble,  ephemeral  sentiment  that  wearies  the 
reader  of  ordinary  novels.  The  men  and 
women  who  are  dominated  by  it  are  captives 
of  lordly  spirit,  to  whom  the  chief  element  of 
love  is  honor.  No  mere  abstract  could  give 
a  just  idea  of  the  plot,  and  we  dismiss  the 
book  with  the  remark  that  it  is  exceptionally 
noble  in  tone,  keen  in  analysis,  vivid  in  its 
sketches  of  character,  and  cultivated  in  style. 
The  translator  has  done  her  work  with  skill 
and  good  taste. 

•  The  name  of  F.  W.  Robinson  on  the  title- 
page  of  a  novel  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
excellence.  We  may  safely  say  that  no  nov- 
elist of  the  time  can  claim  such  uniform  merit 
for  bis  books,  as  distinguishes  Mr.  Robinson's. 
The  heroine  of  this  novel  is  an  American  girl, 
who  visits  England  to  repay  to  Adam  Halfday 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  of  which  sum  he 
had  been  defrauded  by  her  grandfather.  Half- 
day  is  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Noble  Poor,  and  an  inmate  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Lazarus.  She  brings  a  cordial  letter  of 
introduction  from  the  son  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  whom  she  had  met  in  America,  and 
is  warmly  received  by  the  father  and  mother. 
She  encounters  Brian  and  Dorcas,  son  and 
daughter  of  Adam,  and  finds  them  sternly 
opposed  to  the  execution  of  her  purpose  of 
making  restitution.  During  her  stay,  Adam 
dies;  and  Brian  informs  her  that  the  fraud 
for  which  her  grandfather,  Westbrook,  had 
been  blamed,  was  really  the  work  of  Adam 
himself.  Angelo  Salmon,  son  of  the  master 
of  St.  Lazarus,  falls  desperately  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  American ;  and,  as  she  is  known 
to  be  rich,  the  attachment  is  encouraged  by 
his  parents.  Meantime  she  is  learning  to 
know  Brian  very  intimately,  and  to  be  aware 
that  he,  too,  loves  her.  News  comes  of  the 
failure  of  a  Boston  bank,  and  the  loss  of  all  her 
property.  The  Salmons  —  except  Angelo  — 
grow  cool,  and  she  leaves  their  bouse,  obsti- 
nately refusing  the  offer  of  the  son's  hand. 
He  is  overwhelmed  by  his  disappointment, 
and  seems  likely  to  lose  his  mind.  His  pa- 
rents summon  Miss  Westbrook,  and  persuade 
her  to  enter  into  an  engagement  with  him,  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  his  life  and  reason. 
To  them  at  Scarborough  arrives  Brian,  who 
presently  offers  himself  to  Mabel,  and  is  ac- 
cepted. The  conduct  of  Dorcas's  husband, 
who  flirts  with  a  brilliant  widow  under  a  false 
name,  demands  his  interference;  and  the 
slighted  lover,  Angelo,  and  the  detected  hus- 
band join  in  a  scheme  of  revenge.  They  de- 
coy Brian  on  board  a  vessel;  Angelo  assaults 
and  wounds  him  ;  and,  while  he  is  ill,  Colonel 
Sewell,  Dorcas's  husband,  poisons  him.  Ma- 
bel joins  her  lover  as  death  approaches, 
and  he  makes  his  will ;  but  it  turns  out  that 
Sewell's  vial  did  not  contain  poison  at  all. 
There  is  great  rejoicing,  and  Mabel  and  Brian 
are  soon  married.  The  subordinate  charac- 
ters are  intensely  interesting :  especially  Wil- 
liam Halfday,  Brother  Scone,  and  Dorcas. 


The  interest  of  the  story  is  unflagging  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  character-drawing  — 
especially  in  the  case  of  Brian  —  is  masterly. 

*  A  more  gloomy,  saddening  story  than 
this  we  never  read.  Written  with  great 
power,  and  rich  in  information  as  to  the  coal- 
mining interest  of  England,  it  is  a  picture  of 
deeply  shadowed  life,  illuminated  by  hardly 
one  ray  of  humanity  or  happiness.  The  read- 
er's interest  concentres  on  the  principal 
character,  Israel  Mort,  who  is  the  stoniest 
of  Sphinxes.  Of  the  humblest  origin,  he  rose 
by  dint  of  native  intelligence  and  industry  to 
be,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  part  owner  and 
supreme  controller  of  the  mine.  He  was  all 
intellect ;  no  heart  seemed  to  beat  in  his  bo- 
som ;  his  cruelty  was  relentless  and  self-suffi- 
cient ;  he  had  no  love,  or  even  reverence,  for 
God.  His  life  is  a  series  of  wrongs  —  a  hor- 
rible exemplification  of  selfishness. 

6  This  is  one  of  the  author's  best  stories,  — 
a  graphic  picture  of  German  high  life ;  a  vivid 
love-drama ;  a  gallery  of  striking  portraits 
with  a  moral  echo  infinitely  impressive.  The 
contrast  of  Kitty,  the  heiress  —  a  pure,  inno- 
cent, sincere  young  girl  —  and  the  vain,  arro- 
gant, selfish  Flora,  her  half-sister,  is  one  of 
the  finest  effects  in  fiction ;  and  the  characters 
of  Moritz,  the  councillor,  and  Bruck,  the  phy- 
sician, are  not  less  effectively  opposed.  The 
history  of  the  betrothal  of  Flora  and  Bruck 
is  a  tragical  drama  in  itself,  forcibly  illustrat- 
ing the  woman's  perfidy  and  the  steadfast 
justice  of  the  man.  Kitty  is  a  lovely  charac- 
ter, who  passes  through  many  tribulations  to 
her  due  reward  of  wedded  happiness. 

'  The  general  atmosphere  of  this  story  is 
very  sad ;  but  patches  of  sunshine  relieve  its 
gloom.  The  heroine  is  an  original  and  pow- 
erful creation.  Left  an  orphan,  she  is  taken 
into  the  family  of  her  uncle  to  be  a  drudge 
and  butt.  She  discovers  a  terrible  family  se- 
cret, —  the  existence  of  a  deformed  and  loath- 
some son, — and  wards  off  expulsion  from 
the  house  only  by  undertaking  to  care  for 
him.  Her  influence  over  the  hapless  youth, 
and  his  improvement  under  her  nursing,  are 
described  with  singular  impressi veness ;  and 
her  happy  release  from  servitude  in  marriage 
with  the  man  she  loves  forms  a  fitting  and 
welcome  termination  to  her  career  of  suffer- 
ing. The  character  of  Mrs.  Adair  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  cold-heartedneas  and  cruelty. 


THE  NOKMAIT  CONQUEST  * 

'THHE  concluding  volume  of  this  noble  his- 
tory  contains  a  concise  but  sufficient  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  researches  pursued 
in  its  four  predecessors.    As  the  disquisition 

*  The  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England, 
its  Causes  and  Results.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.  A., 
Hon.  D  C.L.  and  LL  D.  Vol.  V.  The  EBects  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  Revised  American  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  604. 
94.00.  New  York:  MaomUlao  &  Co.  ^-^ 
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is  always  less  fascinating  than  the  narrative, 
so  is  this  philosophical  review  of  aggregate 
events  less  entertaining  than  the  story  of  the 
events  themselves.  But  in  point  of  historic 
value,  this  final  volume  may  stand  as  a  sum- 
mary of  .the  author's  previous  labors,  a  brief 
epitome  of  the  annals  of  centuries.  Readers 
of  the  earlier  volumes  will  need  no  special 
summons  to  the  perusal  of  this ;  the  charm  of 
the  processes  which  they  describe  necessitates 
an  acquaintance  with  the  results. 

Properly  enough,  the  author  reveals  the 
sources  of  his  information,  and  gives  an  admi- 
rable account  of  the  two  great  springs  of 
knowledge,  the  Chronicles  and  the  Domesday. 
The  historical  value  of  the  latter,  he  truly 
says,  cannot  be  overestimated ;  it  pictures  to 
us  the  condition  of  England  at  the  great  turn- 
ing-point in  its  history,  —  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. "  For  the  present,"  aays  the  author,  "  we 
shall  look  at  Domesday  as  the  record  of  the 
immediate  result  of  William's  Conquest,  the 
record  of  the  settlement  of  himself  and  bis  fol- 
lowers in  the  land,  and  of  the  confiscation  and 
grant  of  all  the  temporal  lands  of  England  to 
grantees,  mainly  to  foreign  grantees,  of  the 
King."  One  feature  of  the  Domesday  is 
worthy  of  special  notice;  it  is  the  absence 
from  it  of  any  reference  to  the  military 
events  of  the  Conquest :  44  It  simply  puts 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that  Harold  reigned, 
or  that  any  opposition  of  any  kind  was 
made  to  the  accession  of  William."  The 
process  of  transforming  Englishmen  into  Nor- 
mans, and  Normans  into  Englishmen,  .was 
mainly  the  work  under  the  Conqueror's  direc- 
tion of  representatives  of  those  nations  them- 
selves. *'  No  time,  indeed,  is  so  bitter  for  the 
moment,  as  the  time  when  wrong  puts  on  the 
garb  of  right,  when  the  forms  of  law  and  jus- 
tice are  changed  into  instruments  of  oppres- 
sion. ...  To  the  legal  tyranny  of  William 
in  one  age,  to  the  legal  tyranny  of  Henry  in 
another,  we  owe,  that  the  unbroken  life  of 
English  law  and  English  freedom  has  never 
been  wholly  snapped  asunder." 

The  bulk  of  this  volume  is  filled  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  Norman  kings,  —  William  Rufus, 
Henry  I.,  Stephen,  and  the  Angevin  reigns. 
The  characters  of  these  monarchs  are  developed 
in  coincidence  with  the  progress  of  the  English 
people,  their  lives  being  in  effect  a  record  of 
the  national  life.  44  Strange  to  say,"  remarks 
the  author,  44  the  Norman  Conquest  has  in  its 
results  been  the  best  preserver  of  the  older 
life  of  England."  This  conquest  has  helped  it 
to  keep  up  a  political  being  far  more  unbroken 
than  those  of  Germany,  France,  or  the  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms.  In  this  connection,  an 
interesting  comparison  of  the  reigns  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Theodoric,  of  Italy,  is  in- 
troduced. Next  follows  a  sketch  of  the  reign 
of  William  Rufus,  which  extended  from  1087 
to  1100.  The  characteristics  of  this  strange 
man  are  drawn  with  remarkable  vividness,  and 
bis  career  illustrates  the  force  of  pure  intel- 


lectual power,  unguided  and  unqualified  by 
moral  sense.  The  acquisition  of  Normandy 
by  him  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
the  long  wars  between  England  and  France. 
His  promptness  and  resoluteness  are  shown  in 
the  following  anecdote :  — 

"He  was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  when 
the  news  came  that  the  city  of  Le  Mans  was 
again  in  the  hands  of  its  own  Count.  The 
tale  runs  that  Rufus  rode  to  the  shore  with  all 
speed,  that  he  crossed  the  sea  in  the  first  old 
and  crazy  vessel  that  he  could  find,  comforting 
himself  and  the  shipmen  with  the  doctrine  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  a  king  being  drowned. 
He  lands  at  To! q ties ;  he  appears  as  his  own 
messenger  to  the  crowd  who  are  waiting  for 
news  from  England ;  he  mounts  the  first  horse 
he  can  find,  and  before  long  his  summons  to 
the  war  has  gone  forth,  and  he  is  again  lead- 
ing his  host  against  -  Le  Mans.  Helias  fled 
before  his  approach ;  the  city  was  again  sur- 
rendered, and  it  remained  in  William's  posses- 
sion for  the  rest  of  bis  days,  though  his  warfare 
against  some  of  the  fortresses  of  the  country 
was  less  successful." 

This  book  is  singularly  free  from  errors;  but 
we  must  note  one,  which  may  be  corrected  in 
later  editions:  "In  any  case  Malcolm  went 
away  angry,  and  at  once  took  his  revenge 
waa  by  a  fifth  invasion  of  England."  (p.  79.) 
A  graphic  and  interesting  account  is  given  of 
the  revolutionary  movements  in  Wales  and 
Scotland.  The  future  history  of  the  latter 
was  fixed  by  the  accession  of  Edgar  to  the 
throne,  in  1097.  He' was  the  son  of  Malcolm 
and  Margaret,  and  under  his  rule  Scotland 
became  an  English  kingdom.  Of  William 
Rufus,  Mr.  Freeman  cherishes  no  exalted 
opinion ;  he  counts  him  the  deadly  enemy  of 
religion,  and  says  that  England  never  had  a 
king  in  whom  evil  had  so  distinctly  stood  forth 
as  something  antagonistic  to  good.  He  credits 
him  with  great  powers,  however,  and  admits 
that  he  wrought  great  good  to  the  kingdom. 
The  career  of  Anselm,  one  of  the  ablest  eccle- 
siastics of  his  day,  is  traced  with  fine  skill.  It 
was  he  who,  first,  the  highest  subject  of  the 
English  realm,  carried  in  fact,  if  not  in  form, 
an  appeal  from  his  own  sovereign  to  a  foreign 
power. 

In  1100,  Henry,  youngest  son  of  the  Con- 
queror, succeeded  to  the  throne,  under  prom- 
ising auspices.  The  author  eulogizes  him 
warmly,  though  pronouncing  him  "  cold, 
crafty,  politic."  44  The  change  from  Rufus  to 
Henry  was  the  change  from  the  fierce  im- 
pulses of  a  personal  and  capricious  will,  to 
the  despotism  of  a  single  man,  but  a  despotism 
working  according  to  acknowledged  laws." 
In  1110,  Henry  had  betrothed  bis  daughter, 
Matilda,  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  a  woman  of  English  birth 
had  been  the  bride  of  Csesar ;  for  Eadgytb  and 
Gunhild,  in  former  times,  had  died  before  their 
husbands  reached  the  imperial  dignity.  44  But, 
as  in  all  these  cases,  no  English  queen  or 
empress  was  fated  to  be  the  mother  of  an 
emperor."  Queen  Victoria  ought  to  have  been 
reminded  of  this  solemn  fact.    Having  lost 


his  only  son,  and  hopeless  of  issue  by  his 
second  wife,  Henry  obtained  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  daughter,  the  widowed  Empress 
of  Germany,  as  his  successor.  This  case  is 
one  of  inexcusable  perfidy  on  the  part  of  the 
potentates  and  nobles  who  gave  the  acknowl- 
edgment, and  on  Henry's  death  supported  the 
claims  of  Stephen  to  the  throne.  The  origin 
and  growth  of  the  Cistercian  Order  are  well 
described  by  the  author.  Henry  died  in  1135. 
"  His  end  was  all  devotion,  and  something 
more.  For  we  are  told  that  the  last  words  *  hich 
he  spoke  about  the  things  of  this  world  were 
a  charge  to  all  around  him  to  keep  the  peace 
and  protect  the  poor."  His  nephew,  Stephen, 
succeeded,  despite  the  acknowledgment  of 
Matilda's  title,  and  his  reign  of  nineteen  years 
(1135-1154)  was  a  period  of  anarchy.  In 
1140,  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  all  England 
submitted  to  Matilda.  To  his  credit,  indi- 
rectly, it  may  be  stated  that  the  University  of 
Oxford  was  founded  in  his  reign,  and  then 
were  seen  the  first  indications  of  a  higher 
education  than  had  been  known  before.  He 
died  in  1154;  and  December  24,  of  the  same 
year,  Henry  the  Second  mounted  the  throne, 
and  inaugurated  the  Angevin  dynasty. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  this 
great  work  is  included  in  the  pages  which  set 
forth  the  political  results  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest These  are  thus  summarized  by  the 
author : — 

"  The  power  of  the  king  was  largely  in- 
creased ;  his  position  and  the  character  of  his 
government  were  largely  changed;  but  the 
change  was  far  more  in  practice  than  through 
any  formal  enactment  The  tendencies  in  a 
feudal  direction,  which  had  been  at  work  before 
the  Conquest  were  strengthened  and  hastened 
by  the  Conquest.  But  they  were  moulded  by 
the  hands  of  men  who  took  care  that  feudal 
tendencies  should  be  encouraged  so  far  as  they 
could  be  turned  to  the  strengthening  and  en- 
riching of  the  Crown,  that  they  should  be  dis- 
couraged whenever  they  could  lead  to  its 
weakening.  After  the  coming  of  William,  a 
king  of  the  English  remained  all  that  he  was 
before,  and  he  became  something  else  as  well. 
He  kept  all  bis  old  powers,  and  he  gained  some 
new  ones ;  he  kept  all  his  old  revenues,  and 
he  gained  some  new  ones.  He  became  univer- 
sal landlord,  but  in  so  doing  he  did  not  cease 
to  be  universal  ruler.  At  once  king  and  lord, 
he  had  two  strings  to  his  bow  at  every  critical 
moment;  if  one  character  failed  him,  be  bad 
the  other  to  fall  back  upon.  He  could  com- 
mand the  subject's  obedience  by  a  two-fold 
right ;  he  could  call  them  to  his  standard  by  a 
two-fold  right,  and  by  a  two-fold  right  he 
could  cause  their  money  to  flow  into  that  ex- 
chequer, which  was  at  once  the  fiacus  of  the 
feudal  landlord,  and  the  cerarium  of  the  chief 
of  the  Commonwealth." 

In  Mr.  Freeman's  opinion,  had  the  Norman 
Conquest  never  happened,  England  would 
have  held  a  position  in  Europe  not  unlike  that 
of  Scandinavia.  The  history  of  ecclesiastical 
events  to  which  England  was  a  party  is  a 
model  of  perspicuous  narrative.  44  The  right 
of  investiture  was  the  great  point  of  strife 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire ;  but  not 
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one  word  is  breathed  against  the  exercise  by 
the  king  of  the  English  of  the  very  power 
which  is  so  loudly  denounced  in  the  emperor." 

It  will  be  remarked  by  some  critics  that  Mr. 
Freeman  has  given  too  much  space  to  the 
ecclesiastical  phase  of  his  subject,  and  not 
wholly  without  reason  ;  but  he  has  given  us  a 
clear  and  most  satisfactory  view  of  a  feature 
of  early  English  life  of  which  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  ignorant.  We  sincerely  regret  our  in- 
ability to  dwell  at  length  on  the  chapters  on 
Architecture  and  Language ;  but  the  want  of 
space  forbids,  and  wo  must  abruptly  dismiss 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  exhaustive  con- 
tributions that  have  ever  been  made  to  early 
English  history. 


THE  ULTIMATE  GENERALIZATION,* 

T>  Y  an  anonymous  author,  is  a  very  inter- 
esting  book.  Its  object  is  to  show  that 
the  possibilities  of  scientific  investigation  are 
unlimited.  The  method  of  careful,  system- 
atic generalization  or  induction  is  the  method 
of  modern  science,  as  distinguished  frogi  the 
methods  pursued  by  speculative  philosophy. 
An  ultimate  generalization  is  a  universaliza- 
tion,  an  induction  which  covers  every  thing. 
With  the  progress  of  science,  generalizations 
become  wider.  "  In  the  present  generation," 
says  a  German  professor,  "  the  several  physi- 
cal sciences  have  entered  into  the  closest  or- 
ganic union:  physics  and  chemistry,  along 
with  mathematical  astronomy  and  geology, 
have  been  blended  into  a  new  science, — the 
history  of  the  development  of  worlds;  palae- 
ontology, systematic  botany,  and  zoology  have 
been  joined  in  a  united  science  of  organisms, 
the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals  becoming 
coalesced  in  universal  biology ;  the  boundary 
between  the  organic  aud  inorganic  aspects  of 
Nature  is  being  ever  more  and  more  oblit- 
erated, and  out  of  the  several  natural  sciences 
a  single,  uniform,  universal,  natural  science  is 
being  constructed." 

Among  the  important  unities  at  which  sci- 
ence has  arrived,  are  the  nebulous  condition 
of  matter  as  the  origin  of  all  cosmical  bodies 
and  movements;  the  atomic  constitution  as 
common  to  all  material  substances ;  the  idea 
of  motion,  or  the  unity  of  motion,  as  the  unity 
of  Nature  in  all  forms  of  force ;  natural  selec- 
tion as  a  common  mode  of  origin  and  con- 
servation in  the  characteristics,  physical  or 
mental,  of  all  vegetal  or  animal  species.  Her- 
bert Spencer  has  given  us  the  perception  of 
likeness  and  unlikeness  as  the  oneness  of  all 
mental  processes;  the  rhythmic  cycle  of  all 
action  and  reaction  as  the  constitution  of  all 
movement ;  force,  or  the  persistence  of  force, 
as  the  one  cause  existing  in  all  causes ;  and 
evolution  and  dissolution  as  the  summing  up 
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of  all  phenomena  in  one  common  movement, 
tendency,  end,  or  purpose. 

As  to  Herbert  Spencer's  conviction  of  the 
unknowable  Absolute,  the  author's  first  in- 
quiry is,  whether  the  unknowable  thus  placed 
by  him  at  the  bottom  of  things,  and  to  which, 
as  he  conceives,  every  line  of  investigation 
conducts  us,  is  a  true  ultimate  generaliza- 
tion ;  or,  if  not,  is  there  any  other  of  the  great 
inductions  above  named,  that  may  be  so  con- 
sidered? Is  the  unknowable  proved  and 
exemplified  in  all  we  know  P  Is  the  Absolute 
illustrated  by  the  Relative?  The  supporters 
of  Mr.  Spencer  can  only  say  that  from  every 
fact  and  class  of  facts  can  be  drawn,  as  they 
believe,  an  evidence  —  not  illustration  —  of 
the  underlying  and  unknowable  Absolute  P 

Opposing  the  argument  by  which  Mr.  Spen- 
cer reaches  the  unknowable  without  any 
strictly  universal  generalization,  the  author 
says  that  "  the  interpretation  or  explanation 
of  a  special  fact  is  the  bringing  of  the  strange 
fact  into  a  class  of  facts  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  by  discovering  in  it  the  same  charac- 
teristics along  with  diverse  characteristics  or 
connections.  The  diversity  is  as  necessary 
as  the  likeness,  for,  without  it,  there  is  no 
strangeness,  —  it  is  the  same  fact,  —  there  is 
no  generalization  or  explanation  to  be  made. 
Two  species,  or  special  facts,  at  least,  are  nec- 
essary in  order  to  discover  and  explain  or  illus- 
trate the  genus  or  generality  common  to  both. 
The  special  fact,  therefore,  explains  or  makes 
clear  the  common  quality  of  the  class,  as  the 
common  quality  explains  the  -special  fact. 
The  same  is  true  of  every  special  class  inclu- 
ded in  a  more  general  class,  each  one  of  which 
helps  to  illustrate  more  perfoctly  that  which  is 
common  to  the  whole.  The  unity  can  no 
more  be  comprehended  without  the  diversity 
of  the  special  forms  than  the  diverse  facts 
without  the  unity  of  the  generalization.  Hence, 
the  most  general  truth  will  be  explained  and 
illustrated  by  every  minor  generalization,  and 
by  every  class  and  sub-class  of  these  general- 
izations, down  to  the  most  common  fact.  In 
short,  it  will  be  the  most  comprehensible  truth 
of  all. 

Writing  of  the  conception  of  a  Personal 
Deity,  the  author  says  that  "  this,  which  is 
scarcely  more  destroyed  by  placing  Matter 
and  Emotion  at  the  background  of  things  than 
by  the  doctrine  of  an  unknowable  Absolute, 
still  has  a  substitute  in  that  intellectual  and 
moral  order  of  the  universe  which  has  always 
been  claimed  as  the  witness  of  intelligent  Di- 
vinity ;  and  which,  assuming  the  ultimate  per- 
fection of  it,  answers  all  the  main  purposes  of 
such  a  conception.  The  personification  of  it 
will  then  remain  a  practical  truth,  or  practical 
interpretation  of  the  theoretical  truth,  so  long 
as  the  need  of  such  a  personal  Deity  is  felt  by 
the  human  mind.  The  opposition  of  the  theo- 
retical and  practical,  in  this  case,  instead  of 
creating  discordant  feeling,  will,  on  the  part 
of  the  Correlationist,  lead  him  to  see  the 


present  practical  necessity  of  the  counterpart- 
ing  idea  of  personification;  a  necessity  that 
has  already  been  illustrated  by  Mr.  Spencer 
in  an  essay  on  "The  Uses  of  Anthropomor- 
phism." 

In  conclusion,  the  author  declares  that  there 
is,  of  course,  no  limit  to  the  changes  of  thought 
and  feeling  that  may  occur,  if  the  truth  and 
authority  of  Correlation  shall  become  finally 
established.  Those  mentioned  are  some  of 
the  most  important  ones  that  have  yet  been 
suggested.  Not  the  least  merit  of  these  the- 
ories, aa  of  all  those  advanced  in  the  discus- 
sion, is  the  fact  that  they  are  entirely  conceiv- 
able, and  the  causes  indicated  true  natural 
causes  ;  while  they  are  also  in  harmony  with, 
and  supported  by,  our  most  common  and  fa- 
miliar knowledge. 


MOTOR  BOOK  NOTICES. 


—  "A  Looker  on  in  Vienna,"  has  written 
a  pamphlet  called,  "The  Merchant's  Wife; 
or,  He  Blundered.  A  Political  Romance  of 
our  own  Day,  and  other  Miscellanies."  The 
raison  d'etre  of  this  publication  is  not  clearly 
apparent.  The  opening  story  is  a  loosely 
written  sensational  piece  of  work,  which  neither 
profits  nor  entertains.  The  writer  indulges 
her  pro-English  prejudices  to  the  full,  and  de- 
lights in  ridicule  of  Americans.  The  latter, 
she  says,  "  are  absurdly  ignorant  of  the  rules 
of  etiquette,  are  slipshod  in  manners  and 
speech,  and  indifferent  concerning  their  duties, 
if  not  their  inclinations,  to  society."  Now, 
the  writer  must  find  herself  exceedingly  un- 
comfortable in  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  we 
would  advise  her  to  take  the  first  Cunarder  — 
or  some  cheaper  line  —  home.  In  the  essay 
on  "  Woman,"  the  learned  author  lays  down 
this  startling  proposition:  "There  are  no 
women  in  heaven."  The  grounds  of  this  bold 
affirmation  she  discreetly  withholds.  The  essay 
on  "The  Modus  Operandi  of  God"  is  too 
deep  for  us.  She  points  out  one  "  respect"  in 
which  the  creature  may  almost  claim  to  possess 
an  advantage  over  the  Creator.  She  is  care- 
less in  her  English,  but  we  must  forgive  her, 
for  the  poor  woman  "  cannot  conceive  how  any 
American  should  once  have  listened  to  the 
English  of  the  English  (why  need  I  qualify  it, 
there  is  but  one)  without  adopting  it ! "  She' 
would  have  us  adopt  such  English  as  this: 
"  Nationalities  and  ages,  like  individuals,  are 
led,  step  by  step,  degree  after  degree,  until  in 
the  contemplations  of  which  we  are  brought 
to  admire  the  sublime  reticence  of  the  Supreme 
Being."  Or  this :  "  You  would  have  discov- 
ered the  genii  of  the  fair  domain  in  the  grace- 
ful personages  of  a  yet  youthful  dame,  with 
two  Iovelv  daughters."  It  would  seem  that 
the  three  had  only  one  personage.  Or  this : 
"  A  female  type  deemed  by  some  the  most 
beautiful,  and  by  all  the  most  unique."  How 
can  any  thing  be  the  most  unique  ?  Or  this : 
"It  was  not  the  intention  of  our  friend  to  be 
wholly  connected,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  missionary  board."  We  do  not  hanker 
after  such  English  as  this.  Despite  her  fer- 
vent admiration  for  the  English  tongue,  the 
fickle  author  often  abandons  it  in  favor  of  the 
facile  French,  with  whose  natty  words  she 
plenteously  besprinkles  ber  pages.  [A. 
Williams  &  Co.]  <^<^n\ 
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—  By  far  the  brightest,  jolliest  book  of  the 
year  is  "  Helen's  Babies,"  by  a  writer  who 
persists  in  preserving  his  incognito.  It  is  the 
story  of  an  uncle  left  in  charge  of  his  sister's 
two  boys,  and  whose  melancholy  experience  is 
reported  with  singularly  natural  and  amusing 
fidelity.  The  boys  themselves  —  Budgie  and 
Toddie,  aged,  respectively,  five  and  three  — 
illustrate  the  supreme  humorous  characteristics 
of  childhood  in  a  series  of  exquisitely  life-like 
pictures;  and  the  spectacle  of  the  devoted 
uncle  beleaguered,  as  it  were,  by  these  minions 
of  mischief,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  ever 
devised.  The  pranks  of  these  scamps  are  of 
infinite  variety ;  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
their  inventive  powers,  or  to  their  long-suffer- 
ing uncle's  endurance.  They  seem  to  have 
taken  special  pains  to  wound  him  in  his  ten- 
derest  point,  —  bis  love  for  Miss  May  ton  ;  but 
bis  affectional  entanglement  had  a  happy  issue 
at  last.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  very 
original  narrative  without  continual  laughter. 
[Loring.] 

—  "  Giannetto,"  by  Lady  Margaret  Majen- 
die,  is  a  rather  slight  and  unremunerative 
novel.  It  is  the  story  of  a  poor  youth  who 
rose  from  the  humblest  station  to  great  emi- 
nence a3  a  singer.  The  details  of  his  married 
life  are  very  pathetic,  and  the  particulars  of 
Italian  society  in  its  lower  grades  are  faithful 
and  interesting.    [Henry  Holt  &  Co.] 

—  "  The  Universal  Metric  System,"  by  Al- 
fred Colin,  M.  E.,  is  a  neat  little  volume  in 
which  the  metric  system  is  clearly  explained. 
This  system,  based  on  our  decimal  system  of 
numeration  and  notation,  was  adopted  in 
France  in  1729,  was  legalized  in  England  in 
1864,  and  in  the  United  States  two  years  later. 
It  needs  only  to  be  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment in  its  official  transactions,  in  order  to 
come  into  common  use.  A  glance  at  this 
volume  will  suffice  to  show  its  great  advan- 
tages.   [D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

—  "Darwinia,"  by  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  is  a 
collection  of  the  author's  papers  contributed 
to  scientific  periodicals.  They  treat  of  sub- 
jects kindred  with  the  Darwinian  theory,  and 
contain  much  valuable  information.  They  are 
not  carefully  written,  however;  such  faulty 
sentences  as  these  occurring  frequently: 
"  Studying  the  facts  and  phenomena  in  refer- 
ence to  proximate  causes.^and  endeavoring  to 
trace  back  the  series  of  cause  and  effect, 
Darwin's  aim  and  processes  are  strictly  scien- 
tific." Now  we  ask  Prof.  Gray,  in  his  capacity 
of  a  Harvard  functionary,  what  is  the  subject 
of  "studying"  and  "endeavoring"?  Or  to 
take  another  example:  "Having  no  prepos- 
session in  favor  of  naturalistic  theories,  but 
struck  with  the  eminent  ability  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's work,  and  charmed  with  its  fairness,  our 
humble  duty  will  be  performed,  if,"  &c.  Now 
will  the  learned  Professor  point  out  to  us  the 
subject  of  "having  no  prepossession"?  It 
makes  one  stand  and  ponder  on  the  dense 
ignorance  of  our  High  and  Normal  schools,  as 
set  forth  elsewhere  in  these  columns,  to  see 
such  bad  grammar  in  the  composition  of  a 
Harvard  Professor.  Prof.  Matthews,  of  Chi- 
cago University,  should  be  called  to  Harvard. 
ID.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

—  *«  Zerub  Throop,"  written  long  ago,  by 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  is  so  far  superior  to 
lier  last  novel,  "  Sights  and  Insights,"  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  read  it  It  is  the  story  of  a  rich 
and  eccentric  bachelor,  who  in  former  days 
became  indebted  to  a  Mr.  Whapshare  in  the 
mum  of  $1 1,000.  One  day  Whapshare's  widow 


calls  on  him  and  reminds  him  of  the  debt. 
Throop  tells  her  that  he  had  been  released  by 
a  bankruptcy  certificate,  and  the  widow  goes 
away.  In  her  home  the  children  talk  of  the 
case,  —  Caroline  intelligently  and  hopefully. 
Recently  Dr.  Plaice  had  hired  a  room  in  the 
house  for  an  office,  and  things  look  coalescent 
between  himself  and  Caroline.  After  the 
widow's  call,  Throop  had  written  a  few  lines 
on  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  rolled  it  in  tin  foil. 
With  other  rubbish  it  had  gone  down  the  reg- 
ister. Long  after  bis  death  it  was  found,  and 
roved  to  be  an  order  to  pay  Mrs.  Whapshare 
35,000.  So  Caroline  found  her  proper 
Plaice.  [Loring.] 

—  Mr.  John  Williams  White,  of  Harvard 
College, _  has  prepared  "  A  Series  of  First 
Lessons  in  Greek,  adapted  to  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar ;  "  and  designed  as  an  introduction 
either  to  Goodwin's  "  Greek  Reader,"  or  to 
his  "  Selections  from  Xenopbon  and  Herodo- 
tus," or  to  the  "  Anabasis  of  Xenephon." 
His  plan  has  some  notable  peculiarities ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  early  introduction  of  the 
verb.  One  Greek  word,  rdi-tav,  which  occurs 
in  the  exercise  on  page  2.  does  not  appear  in 
the  vocabulary ;  and  should  not  airtKoivaro,  in 
the  same  exercise,  be  anoKpivaro  ?  The  truth- 
fulness of  one  sentence  in  the  exercises  we  are 
inclined  to  doubt:  6  pdvris  aAij&vft,  "The 
soothsayer  tells  the  truth."  The  gradation  of 
the  steps  of  instruction  in  this  book  seems  to  be 
judicious  t  but  we  think  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
explanatory  text.  Unaided  by  a  teacher,  the 
learner  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  rapid 
progress  in  a  knowledge  of  the  language. 
The  author  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  pupils 
are  not  on  a  level  with  himself  in  familiarity 
with  the  elements  of  Greek.  But,  this  ex- 
ception being  made,  he  has  made  a  simple  and 
useful  text-book,  and  his  selections  from  Greek 
writers  are  felicitous.    [Ginn  Brothers.] 

—  "Historical  Studies,"  by  Eugene  Law- 
rence, which  we  recently  noticed  as  in  prepara- 
tion, has  just  been  published  in  a  very 
handsome  volume.  It  is,  as  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  author's  writings  in  the  pages 
of  Harper's  Weekly  will  surmise,  a  heavy  in- 
dictment against  Roman  Catholicism.  His 
arguments  are  purely  historical,  and  he  seems 
to  have  gleaned  all  fields  in  search  of  his 
material.  The  general  ground  is  thus  stated  : 
"  The  chief  aim  of  the  Roman  Church  has 
been  the  destruction  of  the  intellect."  To 
prove  this,  he  cites  the  pages  of  history  eccle- 
siastical and  secular,  the  records  of  all  reli- 
gious denominations,  and  the  annals  of  all 
modern  nations.  Beginning  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Rome,  he  traces 
its  progress  through  the  ages,  and  through  the 
serried  and  opposing  ranks  of  its  deadly  ene- 
mies, the  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  next  chap- 
ter, Leo  X.  and  Martin  Luther  are  contrasted 
with  powerful  effect,  and  a  full  account  is  given 
of  the  dreadful  sale  of  indulgences,  —  the 
enormity  which  first  opened  Luther's  eyes  to 
the  iniquity  of  the  Church.  In  chapter  third, 
the  gallant  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits, 
is  vividly  portrayed,  —  a  powerfully  interest- 
ing story.  The  first  Ecumenical  Council  was 
held  at  Nice  in  a.d.  325.  Its  proceedings 
were  calm  and  earnest.  ...  "  From  Con- 
stantine  himself  came  the  fatal  blow  that  filled 
all  Christendom  with  a  perpetual  unrest.  It 
was  the  Emperor  who  corrupted  the  Church 
he  had  seemed  to  save.  Soon  after  the  Coun- 
cil, that  dark  shadow  fell  upon  Constantine's 
life  which  was  noticed  by  pagan  and  Christian 
observers,  and  he  was  pointed  at  by  men  as  a 
parricide  whose  sin  was  inexpiable.  The  pagan 


Zosimus  represents  him  as  asking  the  priests 
of  the  ancient  faith  whether  his  offence  could 
ever  be  atoned  for  by  their  lustrations,  and 
to  have  been  told  that  for  him  there  was  no 
hope ;  but  that  the  Christians  allured  him  to 
their  communion  by  the  promise  of  ample  for- 
giveness. Yet  from  this  period  the  mind  of 
the  great  Emperor  grew  clouded,  and  the  fear- 
ful shock  of  his  lost  happiness  seems  to  have 
deadened  his  once  vigorous  faculties.  He  be- 
came a  tyrant,  made  and  unmade  bishops  at 
will,  and  persecuted  all  those  who  bad  opposed 
the  doctrines  of  Arius.  The  Church  became 
a  State  establishment,  and  all  the  ills  that  flow 
from  that  unnatural  union  fell  upon  the  hapless 
Christians.  Pride,  luxury,  and  license  distin- 
guished the  haughty  bishops,  who  ruled  like 
princes  over  their  vast  domains,  and  who 
imitated  the  emperor  in  persecuting  with  re- 
lentless vigor  all  who  differed  from  them  in 
faith.  Bishop  excommunicated  bishop,  and 
fatal  anathemas,  too  dreadful  to  fall  fror  ;he 
lips  of  feeble  and  dying  men,  were  the  coi  ion 
weapons  of  religious  controversy.  They  >re- 
tended  to  the  right  of  consigning  to  eternal 
woe  the  souls  of  the  hapless  dissidents.  They 
brought  bloodshed  and  murder  into  the  con- 
troversies of  the  Church.  Formalism  suc*^. 
ceeded  a  living  faith,  and  Religion  fled  fror-" 
her  high  station  among  the  rulers  of  Christen- 
dom, to  find  shelter  in  her  native  scene  among 
the  suffering  a  ^poor.  There  we  may  "<ist 
she  survived,  du.._;j  this  mournful  period,  tu. 
light  of  the  peasant' 8  cottage  or  the  anchorite's 
cell."  Mr.  Lawrence  displays  wide  and  accu- 
rate learning,  acuteness  and  force  of  argu- 
ment, and  his  conclusions  claim  the  sympathy 
of  all  intelligent  readers.  [Harper  &  Broth- 
ers ;  Lockwood,  Brooks,  &  Co.] 

—  One  of  the  most  permanently  valuable 
contributions  of  the  Centennial  Year  is  un- 
questionably "  The  First  Century  of  The  Re- 
public: A  Review  of  American  Progress."  It 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  articles  contributed 
to  Harper's  Monthly  on  topics  of  National  con- 
cern and  interest.  The  initial  paper  on  Colo- 
nial Progress  is  by  Eugene  Lawrence,  and 
gives  a  view  of  the  condition,  social,  moral, 
and  political,  of  the  colonies.  That  treating 
of  Mechanical  Progress,  by  Edward  H.  Knight, 
is  very  full  and  very  interesting,  and  crowded 
with  fine  illustrations.  Progress  in  Manufact- 
ure is  from  the  competent  hand  of  Hon.  Da- 
vid A.  Wells ;  Agricultural  Progress,  by  Prof. 
W.  H.  Brewer;  Ihe  Development  of  our  Min- 
eral Resources,  by  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt; 
Commercial  Development,  by  Edward  Atkin- 
son ;  Growth  and  Distribution  of  Population, 
by  Hon.  F.  A.  Walker;  Monetary  Develop- 
ment, by  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner ;  The  Experi- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  with  its  Prepara- 
tions; Educational  Progress,  by  Eugene 
Lawrence;  Scientific  Progress,  by  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard,  D.D.,  LL.D.;  Natural  Science,  by 
Prof.  Tbeo.  Gill ;  A  Century  of  American  Lit- 
erature, which  is  the  least  satisfactory  article 
in  the  series,  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple ;  Progress 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  by  S.  S.  Conant ;  Medi- 
cal and  Sanitary  Progress,  by  Austin  Flint, 
M.D. ;  American  Jurisprudence,  by  Benj. 
Vaughan  Abbott ;  Humanitarian  Progress,  by 
Charles  L.  Brace ;  Religious  Development,  by 
Rev.  John  F.  Hunt,  D.D.  A  full  Index  com- 
pletes the  volume.  We  doubt  if  any  single 
composite  volume  is  extant  so  rich  in  practical 
information  about  our  country.  Every  article 
is  the  work  of  an  expert,  and  the  work  is  not 
only  a  credit  to  the  nation,  but  a  revelation  to 
the  people  as  to  their  powers  and  resources. 
[Harper  &  Brothers;  Lockwood,  Brooks,  & 
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OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

TT  7E  call  attention  to  the  startling  revela- 
*  *  tions,  as  to  the  ignorance  of  graduates 
of  the  High  and  Normal  Schools  of  this  State, 
published  in  another  column.  These  ladies, 
who  have  been  legally  authorized  to  become 
teachers  of  the  young,  announced  that  Vienna 
is  an  Italian  city,  and  that  Tennyson  is  among 
the  first  of  American  poets.  These  disgrace- 
ful fallacies  have,  no  doubt,  crept  into  their 
minds  in  places  which  should  have  been  occu- 
pied by  solid  and  practical  information,  which 
has  been  crowded  out  by  the  intrusion  of 
shallow  smatterings  of  drawing  and  music. 
Oh,  for  a  return  of  the  old  days,  when  the 
young  were  called  upon  to  learn  at  school 
only  the  three  R's, — 44  'readin',  'ritin',  and 
'rithmetic ;  "  and  when  scholars  carried  a  far 
more  solid  and  useful  education  than  the  gor- 
geous school-houses  and  the  complicated  edu- 
cational systems  of  to-day  can  give  them ! 
With  the  multiplicity  of  branches  of  study,  the 
brains  of  young  pupils  in  our  public  schools 
are  fairly  turned,  and  they  go  into  the  world 
green  and  unfitted  for  the  struggle  of  life. 


SECTIONAL  NOVELS. 

TT7E  wonder  that  the  writers  of  fiction  do  not 
*  *  more  fully  take  advantage  of  the  sec- 
tional opportunities  afforded  by  their  respective 
places  of  residence,  to  illustrate  local  life  and 
society.  The  writers  of  the  South,  especially, 
are  derelict  in  this  particular ;  for  no  section 
is  so  fruitful  in  example  and  suggestion,  and 
the  history  of  none  is  richer  in  profitable  in- 
cident. We  of  the  North  are  all  curious  as  to 
the  methods  of  Southern  life,  and  thirst  for  such 
information  as  Mrs.  Caroline  Oilman  long  ago 
gave  us  in  a  book,  whose  title  we  have  forgot- 
ten. The  Revolutionary  period,  illuminated  by 
the  achievements  of  partisan  troopers,  and 
which  Gilmore  Simms  has  immortalized  by  bis 
graphic  narratives,  is  still  opulent  in  material. 
The  pioneer  life  of  the  Western  States,  also, 
strongly  allures  the  pen  of  the  imaginative  ro- 
mancist ;  and,  in  the  annals  of  Puritan  love- 
making,  the  appreciative  mind  will  find  a 


wealth  of  suggestion  for  an  attractive  novel. 
This  is  the  age  of  fiction,  and  we  trust  that 
these  bints  of  ours  will  be  availed  of  by  writ- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Cable 
has  set  a  shining  example  in  his  pictures  of 
Creole  life,  and  we  trust  he  will  be  successfully 
imitated  by  writers  in  other  latitudes.  * 


TOO  MANY  IRONS, 

A  FAULT  of  most  American  writors  is 
the  equitational  attempt  to  ride  several 
steeds  at  the  same  time and  many  are  the 
tumbles  that  ensue  in  consequence.  One  who 
achieves  a  success  as  a  poet  must  needs  try 
his  hand  at  a  novel,  and  usually  fails,  lacking 
the  knowledge  of  life  and  society  which  is  es- 
sential to  good  fiction.  Another  has  won 
fame  as  a  critic,  and  ventures  up  the  difficult 
path  to  the  Pierian  spring.  Having  scrutin- 
ized the  weaknesses  of  other  writers,  he  has 
ignored  his  own,  and  has  to  be  apprised  of 
them  by  the  reading  public.  The  simultaneous 
construction  of  a  novel,  a  poem,  an  essay,  and 
a  drama  is  impossible.  The  qualities  de- 
manded by  the  one  are  not  wanted  by  the 
others,  which  must  evidently  be  slighted  and 
fail.  "  A  man  of  one  book  "  is  a  noble  exam- 
ple,—  who  has  written  one  book  and  only 
one ;  into  this  he  has  put  his  strength,  leaving 
none  for  unkindred  enterprises.  Mr.  Howells, 
it  seems  to  us,  —  we  say  it  in  all  kindness,  — 
has  made  this  mistake.  He  began  with  the 
descriptive  essay,  switched  off  upon  poetry, 
suddenly  broke  out  in  fiction,  and  lastly  has 
essayed  the  drama.  We  will  not  say  that 
there  has  been  a  gradual  depreciation  in  his 
work ;  but  he  has  not  kept  up  to  his  original 
standard,  and  his  dramatic  undertaking  in  the 
September  Atlantic  is,  we  think,  his  most 
marrowless  effort.  Concentrated  power  tells ; 
a  bundle  of  loose  fagots  is  readily  broken. 

—  We  desire  to  obtain  copies  of  the  follow- 
ing numbers  of  the  Literary  World,  for  which 
we  will  give  the  sender  credit  at  our  regular 
subscription  rates :  — 

Vol.  I.,  Nos.  1,  9,  10. 

Vol.  II.,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
11. 

Vol.  in.,  No.  8. 
June  No.,  78. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

— 44  W.  O.  B.,"  Salem,  asks  several  ques- 
tions, which  we  answer  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  :  — 

44 1.  Can  you  make  any  useful  suggestions 
to  one  intending  to  catalogue  a  small  miscel- 
laneous library,  —  say,  composed  of  five  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  volumes  ?  The  writer 
is  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  best  way  to  begin, 
and  even  as  to  what  is  the  precise  end  to  have 


in  view.  He  would  hardly  be  satisfied  with  an 
alphabetical  list  of  mere  titles,  whether  in  one 
alphabet  or  in  several,  under  the  heads,  4  Fic- 
tion,' 4  Nature  and  Science,'  4  History,'  &c.  ; 
but  bo  is  not  decided  concerning  the  limita- 
tions. A  list  of  authors  should  be  included. 
With  so  few  books,  the  owner  might  be  quite 
minute  in  cataloguing  subjects,  &c. ;  though 
he  does  not  possess  a  great  stock  of  patience. 
Perhaps  your  answer  would  save  many  from 
vexation  and  loss  of  time.  What  would  you 
do,  and  how  would  you  do  it  P  " 

To  the  first  question,  we  answer  that  we 
should  be  satisfied  with  an  "  alphabetical  list " 
extended  and  improved  as  the  necessities  of 
the  case  or  one's  own  good  judgment  should 
suggest.  It  would  be  easy  to  effect  such  im- 
provements by  the  addition  of  any  particulars 
touching  each  book  as  should  come  to  the 
owner's  knowledge.  In  fine,  we  should  make 
a  simple  alphabetical  list  of  authors,  each  item 
containing  the  title  of  the  book,  its  date  and 
place  of  publication,  and  publisher's  name, 
number  of  the  edition,  size,  style  of  binding, 
price,  and  number  of  pages.  To  these  facts 
add  any  pertinent  details :  such  as  a  list  of 
the  author's  other  books,  brief  statements  of 
critical  opinion  as  to  his  works,  &c. 

**  IL  Also,  the  writer  wishes  to  index  the 
volumes  of  his  journal  separately.  He  has 
done  some  work  on  one,  having  made  out  a 
complete  index  of  proper  names,  and  a  list 
(chronological)  of  remarks  upon  the  weather. 
He  has  begun  a  miscellaneous  index,  but  the 
course  is  not  altogether  clear.  Can  you  give 
any  advice  about  indexing;  or  where  may  it 
be  found  ?  " 

As  to  the  index  of  a  journal,  we  can  only 
say  that  the  key  to  each  entry  should  be  the 
most  important  word :  e.  g. :  44  History,  read 
Vol.  IV.  of  Bancroft's  United  States." 

44  III.  On  the  margin  of  a  leaf  in  a  book 
may  frequently  be  seen,  quite  near  together, 
a  pair  of  square  impressions  in  the  paper,  — 
dints,  —  as  if  made  by  some  square-ended 
hard  instrument.  Are  these  produced  in  the 
binding  P  " 

As  to  the  dents  in  book-paper,  these  are  no 
doubt  due  to  rebellious  44  quads,"  which  are 
reluctant  to  take  their  proper  places. 

44 IV.  Can  you  satisfy  my  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  small  figures  and  letters  frequently 
to  be  seen  near  the  foot  of  a  page :  their  use 
and  significance  P  " 

The  small  figures  at  the  foot  of  a  book-page 
indicate,  no  doubt,  the  several  44  signatures  " 
that  make  up  a  volume. 

44  V.  What  are  the  black  spots  in  the  paper, 
—  in  Harper's  Monthly,  for  instance,  —  at  the 
top  of  the  leaves,  about  an  inch  from  the  back 
of  the  book  P  " 

The  black  spots,  no  doubt,  indicate  a  de- 
fect in  the  manipulation  of  the  printing-press ; 
the  plates  being  placed  unevenly  on  the  press. 

—  A  correspondent  is  curious  as  to  the  or-j 
igin  and  meaning  of  the  word — now  in  ve 
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general  use  —  "  disgruntled.'1  We  looked  in 
all  the  dictionaries,  American  and  English,  in 
vain;  no  such  word  was  discoverable.  But 
at  last  "HaUowell's  Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words  "  rewarded  our  search, 
and  told  us  that  "  disgruntled  "  is  a  Glouces- 
tershire word,  meaning  '*  discomposed.11 

—  "  E.  0.  W.,n  Georgetown,  Col.,  informs 
us  that  the  poem  beginning, 

"  There  Lb  no  death,"  fto. 

was  written  by  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  that  it  may 
be  found  in  many  Spiritualistic  periodicals. 

—  "J.L.  JT.,"  St.  Louis,  inquires :  "  Will 
you  please  inform  me  the  name  of  the  weed  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  4  Lucille 1 :  — 

The  hwt  of  a  man  1*  like  that  delicate  weed 
Whteh  requires  to  be  trampled  on  boldly  Indeed, 
Ere  it  giro*  forth  that  fragrance  yon  with  to  extract. 
TU  a  simile,  trust  me,  though  not  new,  exact.' » 

There  are  many  plants  which  answer  this 
description :  geraniums,  and  the  varieties  of 
thyme. 


SEPTEMBER  MAGAZINES. 


Harper's.  —  This  number,  though  very 
light,  is  exceptionally  good,  containing  lively 
entertainment  and  solid  information  in  happy 
proportion.  The  opening  paper,  "Life  at 
Long  Branch,11  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
pleasures  and  peculiarities  of  that  famous  re- 
sort. "  The  Mikado's  Empire  11  is  a  sufficient 
review  of  the  excellent  book  of  that  name, 
which  we  recently  noticed  in  terms  of  praise. 
The  historical  account  of  Eton  College  is  very 
interesting,  and  the  reminiscences  of  Master 
Keate  very  amusing.  We  have  read  few 
sweeter  or  more  touc  hing  stories  than  "  Ger- 
melshausen ; 11  never  was  instinctive  and  sud- 
den love-making  more  vividly  depicted. 
"Tom's  Come  Home 11  is  a  delightfully  real- 
istic poem,  full  of  brightness  and  homely 
beauty.  "Vandeleur"  is  not  a  pleasant 
story;  while  "Miss  Hitter's  Husband"  is. 
"A  Southern  Lady  of  Sbalott"  lacks  spirit; 
while  "  Lieutenant  Boyle's  Duel 11  is  consu- 
medly  funny.  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich's  quatrain, 
**  Day  and  Night,"  is  sententious  and  felici- 
tous. Mrs.  Mary  Treat  tells  in  a  very  enter- 
taining manner  how  certain  Floridian  plants 
devour  insects,  —  the  pinguicula  vulgaris,  a 
pumila,  lutea,  and  elaiior.  The  account  of 
''Mason  and  Dixon's  Line11  is  timely  and 
valuable.  "  Garth,"  "  Daniel  Deronda  11 
(which  will  come  to  an  end  in  the  October 
number),  and  "The  Laurel-Bush"  are  con- 
tinued. In  the  Easy  Chair,  Mr.  Curtis  dis- 
courses of  the  Centennial  Fourth  of  July,  the 
conventions  at  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  of 
Castle  Garden,  &c. 

Scribner's.  —  This  is  a  capital  number  of 
an  excellent  magazine,  filled  with  papers  of 
various  interest.  The  average  of  the  contri- 
butions is  light :  but  one  craves  entertainment 
rather  than  instruction   in  these  hot  days. 

Princess  Use,11  the  opening  article,  is  a 
graceful  and  delightful  little  story  from  the 
Gasman,  admirably  translated  by  Elizabeth 


McClellan.  We  notice  that  she  repeatedly 
speaks  of  the  moon  as  masculine ;  but  such 
may  be  the  German  usage.  Charles  D.  Rob- 
inson writes  at  length  and  ably  of  "Insanity 
and  its  Treatment ; 11  and  William  North  Rice 
gives  an  entertaining  and  well-illustrated  ac- 
count of  the  Wesleyan  University.  "  A  Fox- 
Hunt  at  Pau  11  is  a  light  and  graceful  trifle. 
Henry  James,  Jr.'a  "  A  Ghostly  Recital 11  is 
one  of  his  very  best  compositions.  Miss  E.  S. 
Phelps  tells  the  story  of  "The  Voyage  of  the 
America 11  with  exquisite  pathos  and  power.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  absorbing  and  affecting  tales 
we  ever  read.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  writes 
well,  as  he  always  does,  about  the  scenery 
and  life  on  the  Rhine.  "  Protestant  Vatican- 
ism 11  is  the  work  of  Augustus  Blauvelt,  and 
is  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath.  Sarah  E.  Henshaw 
furnishes  a  capital  article  on  the  Chinese  as 
servants,  in  which  she  has  turned  her  own  ex- 
perience as  a  California  housekeeper  to  excel- 
lent account.  A  clearer  idea  of  John's  merits 
and  demerits  in  a  domestic  relation  could 
hardly  be  given  than  may  be  found  in  this 

Eaper.  "A  Song,"  by  Mrs.  Tbaxter,  is  a 
reezy  poem,  whispering  of  the  sea  with  sweet 
voices.  Very  neat  and  suggestive  is  Paul 
Hayne's  "  Choice  and  Chance,"  which  happily 
illustrates  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

"  The  Wide  Awake  11  is  really  a  very  ex- 
cellent magazine,  and  is  continually  improving. 
The  writers  are  of  the  best  of  their  class,  and 
monthly  cram  the  magazine's  pages  with 
choice  stories,  sketches,  verses,  puzzles, 
&c.  "David  Bushnell  and  His  American 
Turtle"  is  a  fresh  and  entertaining  tale;  as 
are  "  Nan,  the  New-Fashioned  Girl,"  by  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Uallowell;  and  "Mrs.  McAllister's 
Company."  The  Puzzle  department  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  number,  and  the 
illustrations  are  exquisite. 

Lifpwcott.  — There  is  a  good  deal  of  use- 
ful information  about  machinery  in  the  Cen- 
tennial article.  The  Russian  story,  "  The 
Queen  of  Spades,'1  is  very  entertaining, 
though  one  feels  inclined  to  complain  that  the 
spirited  young  German  should  have  to  lose 
his  wife  and  his  money.  "  Lapland "  is  an 
illustrated  paper  containing  a  good  deal  of 
information  about  that  strange  country.  "  On 
a  House-top  in  Capri "  is  a  graphic  sketch  of 
the  scenery  of  that  favorite  resort.  Lady 
Barker's  "  Letter  from  South  Africa  11  is  un- 
usually good.  "  Love  in  Idleness,"  we  regret 
to  say,  is  not  worth  the  time  required  for  its 

Eerusal.    Mr.  Wilson's  third  paper  on  "  The 
astern  Shore  11  is  very  good.    R.  Davey  is 
the  author  of  a  sketch  of  George  Sand. 

The  Atlantic.  —  Mr.  Edward  Wheelwright 
contributes  a  very  pleasant  paper  of  reminis- 
cences of  Millet,  the  eminent  i  rench  painter. 
His  opportunities  for  studying  the  artist  were 
excellent,  as  he  was  virtually  the  latter's  pu- 
pil. Intermixed  with  these  reminiscences  are 
delicious  little  pictures  of  peasant  life.  The  pa- 
per is  wholly  fresh  and  entertaining.  "  Deep- 
haven,"  by  Sarah  O.  Jewett,  is  a  fair  story  of 
the  seaside.  Mr.  Howells  has  tried  his  'pren- 
tice ban'  at  a  farce,  with  only  moderate  suc- 
cess. The  limits  of  the  drama  are  too  narrow, 
the  stage  too  barren  of  action,  the  dramatis 
persona;  too  few,  and  the  story  is  tediously 
spun  out.  Mr.  Warner  writes  about  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but  he  is  not  so  much  at  home  in  the 
Holy  City  as  in  his  garden  at  Hartford,  amonp- 
the  potato-bugs  and  toads.  "  The  American  '* 

Iwogresses  with  unabated  interest,  though  it 
ooks  as  if  the  American  hero  was  going  to 


fall  a  victim  to  the  wiles  of  the  noble  French 

Blotters.  The  fourteenth  instalment  of  "An 
»ld  Woman's  Gossip  "  is  unusually  interest- 
ing, and  the  paper  on  the  Centennial  is  good. 
"  A  Fair  Compensation 11  is  an  ingenious  story, 
but  its  atmosphere  is  depressing. 


LITERARY  NEWS. 


—  The  Twenty- fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  is  a  document  of  great 
interest  and  value.  It  comprises  the  report  of 
the  trustees,  in  which  some  important  recom- 
mendations are  made;  the  report  of  the  ex- 
amining committee,  who  find  some  faults  in  the 
changes  recently  made  in  the  central  building; 
and  the  report  of  Superintendent  Winsor, 
whose  preeminent  fitness  for  his  responsible 
office  is  annually  made  more  manifest.  We 
are  glad  to  notice  that  the  examining  commit- 
tee do  not  overlook  the  importance  of  filling 
the  library  shelves  with  a  pure  literature. 
They  say,  —  and  we  commend  their  words  to 
Mrs.  Bloomfield  11.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  author  of  the  infamous  "  On  Dangerous 
Ground," —  "  The  Committee  beg  to  suggest 
to  the  trustees  the  possibility  of  a  more  sys- 
tematic and  thorough  supervision  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  all  works  of  the  imagination, 
in  prose  and  poetry,  which  come  within  the 
term  of  light  reading.  No  books,  immoral 
and  impure  in  tone,  written  to  excite  the  im- 
agination of  the  young,  or  to  pander  to  the 
depraved  tastes  of  the  vicious  classes,  which 
exist  in  every  great  capital  of  the  world,  should 
be  allowed  upon  the  shelves  for  general  circu- 
lation." The  report  of  the  superintendent 
gives  a  clear  and  full  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  library.  We  quote  a  part  of  the 
concluding  paragraph :  "  Its  [the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library's]  three  hundred  thousand  volumes 
still  rank  it  with  the  most  extensive  [libraries]. 
Its  circulation  of  nearly  a  million  issues  shows 
an  increase  of  twenty-five  p«r  cent,  over  last 
year,  and  presents  an  aggregate  of  figures 
unapproached  except  at  a  great  distance.  The 
loss  of  one  hundred  volumes  from  the  immense 
number  of  issues  indicates  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, nearly  ten  thousand  volumes  can  be  de- 
livered with  almost  entire  immunity  from  loss, 
while  supplying  the  wants  of  a  community  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls ;  where 
the  sections  are  of  a  population  more  homo- 
geneous, as  is  the  case  with  the  local  com- 
munities dependent  upon  our  branches,  the 
issues  which  may  maintain  this  freedom  from 
depredation  can  be  reckoned  by  even  hundreds 
of  thousands." 

—  "Daniel  Deronda,"  which  has  been  a 
principal  attraction  in  Harper**  Monthly  for 
many  months,  will  be  completed  in  the  October 
number.  The  author's  first  work  was  "  Scenes 
in  Clerical  Life,"  which  was  published  in  book- 
form  in  1858.  Prior  to  this  she  had  translated 
Strauss's  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  about  1842.  For 
some  time  she  was  joint  editor  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Review.  About  two  months  ago  it  was 
announced  in  London  that  Messrs.  Moxon  & 
Co.  would  publish  the  biography  and  autobiog- 
raphy of  Elizabeth  Evans,  the  alleged  origi- 
nal of  Dinah  Morris,  in  "Adam  Bede;"  but 
the  book  which  was  entitled  "  George  Eliot, 
&c,  in  Derbyshire,"  has  never  been  issued. 

—  We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  last  Cat- 
alogue of  the  Roxbury  branch  of  the  Public 
Library, —  apampblet  of  288  double-columned 
pages.     This  branch  now  contains  about 
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11,000  volumes.  The  titles  of  books  are  in 
many  cases  supplemented  by  instructive  notes, 
which  readers  will  find  very  useful.  The  matter 
in  this  catalogue  is  comprehensive  and  well- 
arranged. 

—  We  have  read  with  interest  and  profit 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green's  Historical  Address, 
delivered  at  Groton,  Mass.,  July  4,  1876.  In 
explaining  why  we  celebrate  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  our  national  independence,  the 
orator  presents  some  curious  and  interesting 
figures  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
to  divide  time  into  round  periods.  He  finds  a 
forcible  illustration  of  this  tendency  in  the  last 
census  returns  of  the  city  of  Boston.  "  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants  who  gave  their  ages 
as  just  forty-five  is  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  the  number  of  those  who  were  just  forty- 
four  or  just  forty-six.  The  number  of  those 
who  were  just  fifty  is  more  than  three  times 
as  great  as  the  number  of  those  who  were  just 
forty-nine,  and  about  five  times  as  many  as  the 
number  of  those  who  were  just  fifty-one.  Ac- 
cording to  these  returns,  there  are  nearly  twice 
as  many  persons  who  are  fifty-five  as  cither 
fifty-four  or  fifty-six ;  and  there  are  four  times 
as  many  who  are  sixty,  as  either  fifty-nine  or 
sixty-one.  The  tens  have  a  stronger  attraction 
than  the  fives,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  than  the 
other  numbers.  This  example,  besides  showing 
the  untrustworthy  character,  in  some  respects, 
of  the  census  returns,  —  a  point  not  now  to 
my  purpose,  —  shows  how  widely  pervading  is 
the  feeling  about  round  periods ;  and  in  this 
universal  feeling  -is  found  the  answer  to  the 
question,  why  we  have  the  celebration  at  this 
time."  Groton  was  first  settled  in  1655;  in 
1676,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  an 
event  of  which  1876  is  also  a  bi-centennial  anni- 
versary. The  address  is  peculiarly  rich  in  in- 
formation as  to  the  life  of  the  colonists,  —  their 
hardships  and  perils.  Suffering  much  from 
hostile  Indians,  they  were  prompt  and  brave 
in  self-defence,  and  had  an  honorable  part  in 
offensive  measures  against  the  savages.  Dr. 
Green  informs  us  that  grass  was  not  regularly 
cultivated  in  Groton  and  vicinity  till  after 
1755.  Of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Groton 
in  its  early  days  much  valuable  biographical 
information  is  given.  The  sketch  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Willard,  the  second  minister  of  the 
town,  is  full  of  interest.  For  many  years  he 
was  acting  President  of  Harvard  College,  and 
associate  pastor,  with  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher, 
of  the  Old  South  Church,  in  this  city.  He  was 
the  great-grandfather  of  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration.  To  the 
guiding  element  of  the  colonists'  lives  —  reli- 
gion—  the  author  gives  due  prominence,  and 
of  their  social  life  and  characteristics  he  pre- 
sents life-like  pictures.  We  venture  to  infer 
that  be  is  not  an  advocate  of  woman  suffrage, 
for  he  says  :  **  The  women  then  were  content 
with  domestic  duties,  and  did  not  seek  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs.  It  is  wonderful  that  no 
murmur  has  come  down  to  us  expressive  of  the 
tyranny  of  man  in  withholding  from  them  the 
rights  which  are  now  loudly  claimed."  We 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  strong  local 
spirit  which  animates  this  address.  It  appeals 
directly  and  forcibly  to  the  people  of  Groton 
and  all  descendants  of  its  original  founders. 
It  tells  a  story  which  every  Grotonian,  by 
birth  or  descent,  may  be  proud  to  read. 

—  In  the  study  of  words,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  the  compounds  of  for  have 
been  neglected.  According  to  Johnson,  this 
preposition  has  not  less  than  forty-six  different 
meanings.  Among  its  meanings  are,  —  a  pur- 
pose, or  end;  the  motive;  profit  or  interest 


("for  your  interest n)  ;  what  is  proper  (*«  good 
for  the  fever")  ;  a  mistake  (using  one  word  for 
another)  ;  requital,  payment  (paid  for  his  ser- 
vices) ;  in  the  quality  of  ("  suborned  for  a 
witness  ")  ;  during  (**  chosen  for  life  ")  ;  not- 
withstanding ("for  all  that");  with  respect 
to  ("for  all  he  knows").  Other  meanings 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader,  and  we 
will  not  prolong  the  list. 

Neath,  which  with  Be  forms  the  word  Be- 
neath, is  said  to  be  a  noun  haying  the  same 
meaning  as  Nadir.  Nether,  which  is  derived 
from  it,  has  fallen  into  disuse,  though  centuries 
ago  it  was  an  honorable  word  ;  Henry  VIII. 
having  employed  it  to  describe  the  House  of 
Commons,  —  "The  nether  house  of  parlia- 
ment." Nether  may  be  found  frequently  in 
"Paradise  Lost." 

Welkin  is  interpreted  by  Johnson  as 
meaning  blue ;  but  the  better  authority  gives 
it  the  meaning  of  revolving  or  rolling. 

—  Mr.  William  D.  Howells,  editor  of  the 
Atlantic,  has  written  a  Life  of  Governor  R.  B. 
Hayes,  which  will  be  published  shortly  by 
Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton.  The  volume  will 
also  contain  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Wheeler. 

—  George  McDonald  contributes  a  fine 
study  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  to  the  August 
number  of  Macmillan's  Magazine.  Wo  quote 
some  passages :  — 

"Tta  bitter  cold, 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart." 

"The  ghost  in  Hamlet  is  as  faithfully  treat- 
ed as  any  character  in  the  play.  Next  to 
Hamlet  himself,  he  is  to  me  the  most  interest- 
ing person  of  the  drama. 

"The  rumor  of  his  appearance  is  wrapped 
in  the  larger  rumor  of  war.  Loud  prepara- 
tions for  uncertain  attack  fill  the  ears  of  •  the 
subject  of  the  land.'  The  State  is  troubled. 
The  new  king  has  hardly  compassed  his  elec- 
tion before  his  marriage  with  his  brother's 
widow  swathes  the  court  in  the  dust-cloud  of 
shame,  which  the  merriment  of  its  forced 
revelry  can  do  little  to  dispel.  A  feeling  ia  in 
the  moral  air  to  which  the  words  of  Francisco, 
the  only  words  of  significance  he  utters,  give 
the  key :  *  Tis  bitter  cold,  and  I  am  sick  at 
heart'  Into  the  frosty  air,  the  pallid  moon- 
light, the  drunken  shouts  of  Claudius  and  his 
court,  the  bellowing  of  the  cannon  from  the 
rampart  for  the  enlargement  of  the  insane 
clamor  that  it  may  beat  the  drum  of  its  own 
disgrace  at  the  portals  of  heaven,  glides  the 
silent  prisoner  of  hell,  no  longer  a  king  of  the 
day  walking  about  his  halls,  •  the  observed  of 
all  observers,'  but  a  thrall  of  the  night,  wan- 
dering between  the  bell  and  the  cock,  like  a 
jailer  on  each  side  of  him.  A  poet  tells  the  tale 
of  the  king  who  lost  his  garments  and  ceased 
to  be  a  king :  here  is  the  king  who  has  lost  his 
body,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  court  has  ceased 
to  be  a  man.  Is  the  cold  of  the  earth's  night 
pleasant  to  him  after  the  purging  fire  P  What 
crimes  had  the  honest  ghost  committed  in  his 
days  of  nature  ?  He  calls  them  foul  crimes ! 
Could  such  be  his  ?  Only  who  can  tell  how  a 
ghost,  with  his  doubled  experience,  may  think 
of  this  thing  or  that  ?  The  ghost  and  the  fire 
may  between  them  distinctly  recognize  that  as 
a  foul  crime  which  the  man  and  the  court  re- 
garded as  a  weakness  at  worst,  and  indeed  in 
a  king  laudable. 

"  Alas,  poor  ghost !  Around  the  house  he 
flits,  shifting  and  shadowy,  over  the  ground  he 
once  paced  in  ringing  armor, —  armed  still,  but 
his  very  armor  a  shadow  !  It  cannot  keep  out 
the  arrow  of  the  cock's  cry,  and  the  heart  that 
pierces  is  no  shadow.    Where  now  is  the 


loaded  axe  with  which,  in  angry  dispute,  he 
smote  the  ice  at  his  feet  that  cracked  to  the 
blow  ?  Where  is  the  arm  that  heaved  the  axe  P 
Wasting  in  the  marble  maw  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  the  arm  he  carries  now,  —  I  know  not  what 
it  can  do,  but  it  cannot  slay  his  murderer.  For 
that  he  seeks  his  son's.  Doubtless  his  new 
ethereal  form  has  its  capacities  and  privileges. 
It  can  shift  its  garb  at  will ;  can  appear  in  mail 
or  night-gown,  unaided  of  armorer  or  tailor ; 
can  pass  through  Hades-gates  or  chamber-door 
with  equal  ease ;  can  work  in  the  ground  like 
mole  or  pioneer,  and  let  its  voice  be  heard 
from  the  cellarage.  But  there  is  one  to  whom 
it  cannot  appear,  one  whom  the  ghost  can  see, 
but  to  whom  he  cannot  show  himself.  She  has 
built  a  doorleBS,  windowlesa  wall  between  them, 
and  sees  the  husband  of  her  youth  no  more. 
Outside  her  heart,  —  that  is  the  night  in  which 
he  wanders,  while  the  palace  windows  are  flar- 
ing, and  the  low  wind  throbs  to  the  wassail 
shouts :  within,  his  murderer  sits  by  the  wife 
of  his  bosom,  and  in  the  orchard  the  spilt 
poison  is  yet  gnawing  at  the  roots  of  the 
daisies. 

"  Twice  has  the  ghost  grown  out  of  the  night 
upon  the  eyes  of  the  sentinels.  With  solemn 
march,  slow  and  stately,  three  times  each  night, 
has  he  walked  by  them;  they,  jellied  with  fear, 
have  uttered  no  challenge.  They  seek  Hora- 
tio, who  the  third  night  speaks  to  him  as  a 
scholar  can.  To  the  brat  challenge  he  makes 
no  answer,  but  stalks  away ;  to  the  second, 

" '  It  lifted  np  its  head,  and  did  addren 
Itaelf  to  motion,  like  at  It  would  apeak  ;' 

but  the  jailer  cock  calls  him,  and  the  kingly 
shape 

"  '  Started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  tummons; ' 

and  then 

"  « Shrunk  In  haute  away, 
And  vanished  from  our  sight.' 

Ah,  that  summons!  at  which  majesty  welks 
and  shrivels,  the  king  and  soldier  starts  and 
cowers,  and,  armor  and  all,  withers  from  the 
air! 

"  But  why  has  he  not  spoken  before  P  Why 
not  now  ere  the  cock  could  claim  him  P  He 
cannot  trust  the  men.  His  court  has  forsaken 
his  memory,  —  crowds  with  as  eager  discontent 
about  the  mildewed  ear  as  ever  about  bis 
wholesome  brother ;  and  how  should  he  trust 
mere  sentinels?  There  is  but  one  who  will 
heed  bis  tale.  A  word  to  any  other  would  but 
defeat  his  intent.  Out  of  the  multitude  of 
courtiers  and  subjects,  in  all  the  land  of  Den- 
mark, there  is  but  one  whom  he  can  trust,  — 
his  student-son.  Him  he  has  not  yet  found,  — 
the  condition  of  a  ghost  involving  strange 
difficulties. 

"  Or  did  the  horror  of  the  men  at  the  sight 
of  him  wound  and  repel  him  P  Does  the  sense 
of  regal  dignity,  not  yet  exhausted  for  all  the 
fasting  in  fires,  unite  with  that  of  grievous 
humiliation  to  make  him  shun  their  speech  P 

"  But  Horatio,  —  why  does  the  ghost  not 
answer  him  ere  the  time  of  the  cock  is  come  P 
Does  he  fold  the  cloak  of  indignation  around 
him  because  his  son's  friend  has  addressed  him 
as  an  intruder  on  the  night,  an  usurper  of  the 
form  that  is  his  own  P  The  companions  of  the 
speaker  take  note  that  he  is  offended  and  stalks 
away. 

"  Much  has  the  kingly  ghost  to  endure  in 
his  attempt  to  re-open  relations  with  the  world 
he  has  left ;  when  he  has  overcome  his  wrath 
and  returns,  that  moment  Horatio  again  in- 
sults him,  calling  him  an  illusion.  But  this 
time  he  will  bear  it,  and  opens  his  mouth  to 
speak.  It  is  too  late ;  the  cock  is  awake,  and 
be  must  go.   Then  alas  for  the  buried  majesty 
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of  Denmark!  With  upheaved  halberts  they 
strike  at  the  shadow,  and  would  stop  it  if  they 
might,  —  usage  so  grossly  unfitting  that  they 
are  instantly  ashamed  of  it  themselves,  recog- 
nizing the  offence  in  the  majesty  of  the  of- 
fended. But  he  is  already  gone.  The  proud, 
angry  king  has  found  himself  but  a  thing  of 
nothing  to  his  body-guard,  —  for  he  has  lost 
the  body  which  was  their  guard.  Still,  not 
even  yet  has  he  learned  how  little  it  lies  in  the 
power  of  an  honest  ghost  to  gain  credit  for 
himself  or  his  tale !  His  very  privileges  are 
against  him. 

44  All  this  time  his  son  is  consuming  his  heart 
in  the  knowledge  of  a  mother  capable  of  so 
soon  and  so  utterly  forgetting  such  a  husband, 
and  in  pity  and  sorrow  for  the  dead  father  who 
has  had  such  a  wife.  He  is  thirty  yearsof  age, 
an  obedient,  honorable  son,  —  a  man  of 
thought,  of  faith,  of  aspiration.  Him  now  the 
ghost  seeks,  his  heart  burning  like  a  coal  with 
the  sense  of  unendurable  wrong.  He  is  seek- 
ing the  one  drop  that  can  fall  cooling  on  that 
heart,  —  the  sympathy,  the  answering  rage 
and  grief,  of  his  boy.  But  when  at  length  he 
finds  him,  the  generous,  loving  father  has  to 
see  that  son  tremble  like  an  aspen-leaf  in  bis 
doubtful  presence.  He  has  exposed  himself 
to  the  shame  of  eyes  and  the  indignities  of 
dulness,  that  he  may  pour  the  pent  torrent  of 
his  wrongs  into  his  ears,  but  his  disfranchise- 
ment from  the  flesh  tells  against  him  even  with 
his  son  ;  the  young  Hamlet  is  doubtful  of  the 
identity  of  the  apparition  with  his  father. 
After  all  the  burning  words  of  the  phantom, 
the  spirit  he  has  seen  may  yet  be  a  devil ;  the 
devil  has  power  to  assume  a  pleasing  shape, 
and  is  perhaps  taking  advantage  of  his  melan- 
choly to  damn  him. 

44  Armed  in  the  complete  steel  of  a  suit  well 
known  to  the  eyes  of  the  sentinels,  visionary 
none  the  less,  with  useless  truncheon  in  hand, 
resuming  the  memory  of  old  martial  habits, 
but  with  quiet  countenance,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  troubled,  not  now  with  the 
thought  of  the  hell-day  to  which  he  must  sleep- 
less return,  but  with  that  unceasing  ache  at  the 
heart,  which  ever,  as  often  as  he  is  released 
into  the  cooling  air  of  the  upper  world,  draws 
bim  back  to  the  region  of  his  wrongs,  —  where 
having  fallen  asleep  in  his  orchard,  in  sacred 
security  and  old  custom,  suddenly,  by  cruel 
assault,  he  was  flung  into  Hades,  where  horror 
upon  horror  awaited  him,  —  worst  horror  of 
all,  the  knowledge  of  his  wife !  —  armed  he 
compg,  in  shadowy  armor  but  how  real  sorrow ! 
Still  it  is  not  pity  he  seeks  from  his  son ;  he 
needs  it  not,  —  he  can  endure.    There  is  no 
weakness  in  the  ghost.    It  is  but  to  the  imper- 
fect human  sense  that  he  is  shadowy.    To  him- 
self he  knows  his  doom,  his  deliverance ;  that 
the  hell  in  which  be  finds  himself  shall  endure 
but  until  it  has  burned  up  the  hell  be  has  found 
within  him,  —  until  the  evil  he  was  and  is  capa- 
ble of  shall  have  dropped  from  him  into  the 
lake  of  fire :  he  nerves  himself  to  bear.  And 
the  cry  of  revenge  that  comes  from  the  sor- 
rowful lips  is  the  cry  of  a  king  and  a  Dane, 
rather  tban  of  a  wronged  man.    It  is  for  pub- 
lic justice  and  not  individual  vengeance  he  calls. 
He  cannot  endure  that  the  royal  bed  of  Den- 
mark should  be  a  couch  for  luxury  and  damned 
incest.  To  stay  this,  he  would  bring  the  mur- 
derer to  justice.    There  is  a  worse  wrong  for 
which  he  seeks  no  revenge;  it  involves  his 
wife  ;  and  there  comes  in  love,  and  love  knows 
no  amends  but  amendment,  seeks  only  the  re- 
pentance tenfold  more  needful  to  the  wronger 
than  the  wronged.    It  is  not  alone  the  father's 
rare  for  the  human  nature  of  his  son  that  warns 
bim  to  take  no  measures  against  his  mother  ; 
it  is  the  husband's  tenderness  also  for  her  who 


once  lay  in  bis  bosom.  The  murdered  brother, 
the  dethroned  king,  the  dishonored  husband, 
the  tormented  sinner,  is  yet  a  gentle  ghost. 
Has  suffering  already  begun  to  make  him,  like 
Prometheus,  wise  ? 

4  4  But  to  measure  the  gentleness,  the  for- 
giveness, the  tenderness  of  the  ghost,  we  must 
well  understand  bis  wrongs.  The  murder  is 
plain ;  but  there  is  that  which  went  before  and 
is  worse,  yet  is  not  so.  plain  to  every  eye  that 
reads  the  story.  There  is  that  without  which 
the  murder  had  never  been,  and  which,  there- 
fore, is  a  cause  of  all  the  wrong.  For  listen 
to  what  the  ghost  reveals  when  at  length  he 
has  withdrawn  his  son  that  he  may  speak  with 
him  alone,  and  Hamlet  has  forestalled  the  dis- 
closure of  the  murderer :  — 

14  4  At,  that  Incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast, 


lth  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts 
(0  wicked  wit  and  gift*  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce!),  won  to  bis  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming  virtuous  queen. 
Oh,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling  off  was  there '. 
From  me,  whose  Iotb  was  of  that  dignity 
That  it  went  hand  in  band  even  with  the  tow 
I  made  to  bar  In  marriage,  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine ! 

But  Tirtue  —  as  it  neTer  will  be  mored 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaTen,— 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  linked, 
Will  sate  luelf  in  a  oslestiai  bed, 
And  prey  on  garbage.' 

44  Reading  this  passage,  can  any  one  doubt 
that  the  ghost  charges  his  late  wile  with  adul- 
tery, as  the  root  of  all  his  woes  P  It  is  true 
that,  obedient  to  the  ghost's  injunctions  as 
well  as  his  own  filial  instincts,  Hamlet  accuses 
bis  mother  of  no  more  than  was  patent  to  all 
the  world ;  but,  unless  we  suppose  the  ghost 
misinformed  or  mistaken,  we  must  accept  this 
charge.  And  had  Gertrude  not  yielded  to  the 
witchcraft  of  Claudius'  wit,  Claudius  would 
never  have  murdered  Hamlet.  Through  her 
his  life  was  dishonored,  and  his  death  violent 
and  premature :  unhuzled,  disappointed,  una- 
neled,  he  woke  to  the  air,  not  or  his  orchard- 
blossoms,  but  of  a  prison-house,  the  lightest 
word  of  whose  terrors  would  freeze  the  blood 
of  the  listener.  What  few  men  can  say  he 
could,  —  that  his  love  to  his  wife  had  kept  even 
step  with  the  vow  he  made  to  her  in  marriage ; 
and  his  son  says  of  him,  — 

"  1  So  loving  to  my  mother 
That  he  might  not  be  teem  the  winds  of  heaTen 
Visit  her  nee  too  roughly.' 

And  this  was  her  return !  Yet  is  it  thus  he 
charges  his  son  concerning  her :  — 

"  '  But  howsoever  thou  pursu'st  this  act, 

'Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  sonl  contrive 
Agalnrt  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  HeaTen, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her.' 

And  may  we  not  suppose  it  to  be  for  her  sake 
in  part  that  the  ghost  insists,  with  fourfold 
repetition,  upon  a  sword-sworn  oath  to  silence 
from  Horatio  and  Marcellus  P 

44  Only  once  again  does  he  show  himself,  — 
not  now  in  armor  upon  the  walls,  but  in  his 
gown  and  in  his  wife's  closet.  .  .  . 

44  Whatever  the  main  object  of  the  ghost's 
appearance,  be  has  spoken  but  a  few  words 
concerning  the  matter  between  him  and  Ham- 
let, when  he  turns  abruptly  from  it  to  plead 
with  his  son  for  his  wife.  The  ghost  sees  and 
mistakes  the  terror  of  her  looks;  imagines 
that,  either  from  some  feeling  of  bis  presence, 
or  from  the  power  of  Hamlet's  words,  her  con- 
science is  thoroughly  roused,  and  that  her  vi- 
sion, her  conception  of  the  facts,  is  now  more 
than  she  can  bear.  She  and  her  fighting  soul 
are  at  odds.  She  is  a  kingdom  divided  against 
itself.  He  fears  the  consequences.  He  would 
not  have  her  go  mad.  He  would  not  have  her 
die  yet.     Even  while  ready  to  start  at  the 


summons  of  that  hell  to  which  she  has  sold 
him,  he  forgets  his  vengeance  on  her  seducer 
in  his  desire  to  comfort  her.  He  dares  not,  if 
he  could,  manifest  himself  to  her :  what  word 
of  consolation  could  she  hear  from  At*  lips  P 
Is  not  the  thought  of  bim  her  one  despair  P 
He  turns  to  bis  son  for  help :  he  cannot  con- 
sole his  wife;  his  son  must  take  bis  place. 
Alas !  even  now  he  thinks  better  of  her  than 
she  deserves ;  for  it  is  only  the  fancy  of  her 
son's  madness  that  is  terrifying  her :  he  gazes 
on  the  apparition  of  which  she  sees  nothing, 
and  from  his  looks  she  anticipates  an  ungov- 
ernable outbreak. 

"  '  Bnt  look ;  amasement  on  thy  mother  alts ! 
Oh !  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul ; 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works. 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet !  > 

The  call  to  his  son  to  soothe  his  wicked 
mother  is  the  ghost's  last  utterance.  For  a  few 
moments,  sadly  regardful  of  the  two,  he  stands, 
while  his  son  seeks  in  vain  to  reveal  to  his 
mother  the  presence  of  his  father,  —  a  few 
moments  of  piteous  action,  all  but  ruining  the 
remnant  of  his  son's  sorely  harassed  self-pos- 
session, —  his  whole  concern  his  wife's  distress, 
and  neither  his  own  doom  nor  his  son's  duty ; 

—  then,  as  if  lost  in  despair  at  the  impassable 
gulf  betwixt  them,  revealed  by  her  utter  in- 
capacity for  even  the  imagination  of  his  prox- 
imity, he  turns  away,  and  steals  out  at  the 
portal.  Or  perhaps  he  has  heard  the  black 
cock  crow,  and  is  wanted  beneath ;  his  turn 
has  come. 

Will  the  fires  ever  cleanse  Act?  Will  his 
love  ever  lift  him  above  the  pain  of  its  loss  ? 
Will  eternity  ever  be  bliss,  ever  be  endurable, 
to  poor  King  Hamlet  P 

44  Alas !  even  the  memory  of  the  poor  ghost 
is  insulted.  Night  after  night  on  the  stage 
his  effigy  appears,  —  cadaverous,  sepulchral, 

—  no  longer  as  Shakspeare  must  have  repre- 
sented him,  aerial,  shadowy,  gracious,  the  thin 
corporeal  busk  of  an  eternal,  —  shall  I  say  in- 
effaceable?—  sorrow!  It  is  no  hollow  mono- 
tone that  can  rightly  upbear  such  words  as  his, 
but  a  sound  mingled  of  distance  and  wind  in 
the  pine-tops,  of  agony  and  love,  of  horror 
and  nope,  and  loss  and  judgment,  —  a  voice  of 
endless  and  sweetest  inflection,  yet  with  a 
shuddering  echo  in  it  as  from  the  caves  of 
memory,  on  whose  walls  are  written  the  eter- 
nal blazon  that  must  not  be  to  ears  of  flesh 
and  blood.  The  spirit  that  can  assume  form 
at  will  must  surely  be  able  to  bend  that  form 
to  completest  and  most  delicate  expression, 
and  the  part  of  the  ghost  in  the  play  offers 
work  worthy  of  the  highest  artist.  The  would- 
be  actor  takes  from  it  vitality  and  motion,  en- 
dowing it  instead  with  the  rigidity  of  death, 
as  if  the  soul  had  resumed  its  cast-off  garment, 
the  stiffened  and  mouldy  corpse,  —  whose 
frozen  deadncss  it  could  ill  model  to  the  utter- 
ance of  its  lively  will." 

—  The  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  late 
Harriet  Martineau,  just  published  in  England, 
is  a  very  interesting  book,  —  a  narrative  of  the 
life  of  a  truly  remarkable  woman.  We  gave 
some  particulars  as  to  her  family  in  a  recent 
number,  and  will  now  supplement  that  infor- 
mation. She  was  of  French  descent,  and  was 
born  in  Norwich  in  1802.  At  an  early  age  she 
was  afflicted  by  deafness,  and  was  compelled 
to  use  an  ear-trumpet.  While  still  in  her 
teens,  she  began  to  write  for  a  religious  peri- 
odical called  Ihe  Monthly  Repository.  Her 
early  reading  was  of  a  religious  though  strongly 
Unitarian  cast ;  but  her  mind  grew  out  of  ar- 
bitrary restraints,  and  during  her  womanhood 
she  enjoyed  absolute  independence  of  thought 
and  judgment.    She  first  became  known  in  lit- 
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erature  through  a  little  book  called  "  Tradi- 
tions of  Palestine."  Soon  after  its  publication, 
her  mind  was  turned  to  more  thoughtful  themes, 
and  the  result  was  the  writing  of  "  Illustra- 
tions of  Political  Economy."  In  1828,  she 
and  her  sister  sustained  a  heavy  pecuniary 
loss.  Stimulated  by  comparative  poverty,  she 
projected  a  series  of  monthly  papers  on  the 
same  subject  just  mentioned,  — Political  Econ- 
omy. She  found  it  very  difficult  to  arrange 
for  its  publication,  but  finally  succeeded,  and 
the  work  appeared  in  1882.  In  a  few  years 
its  sale  had  reached  ten  thousand  copies ;  but 
she  derived  little  pecuniary  profit  from  this 
success.  During  the  following  ten  years,  she 
pursued  the  path  of  fiction,  winning  sufficient 
though  not  intoxicating  encouragement.  She 
was  deficient  in  some  of  the  essential  qualities 
of  a  novel-writer,  and  frankly  acknowledged 
it.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  her  many 
books  to  American  readers  are  her  **  Society 
in  America,"  and  her  "  Retrospect  of  Western 
Travel."  She  once  wrote  a  book  called  "  The 
Maid-of- all- Work,"  and  in  alter  life  frequently 
encountered  persons  who  believed  it  was  auto- 
biographical. During  her  last  years  she  lived 
in  a  little  cottage  at  Ambleside,  in  the  Lake 
District.  Here  she  wrote  "  The  History  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,"  "  Household  Edu- 
cation," and  her  condensation  of  Comte's 
"  Positive  Philosophy."  She  was  one  of  the 
most  masculine  of  female  writers,  and  her 
writings  breathe  a  strong  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence. A  full  autobiography  will  soon  fol- 
low this  sketch. 

—  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a 
company  of  modern  witches  meet  on  a  blasted 
heatn  at  Cambridge,  and  concoct  the  olla 
podrida  called  the  Nation.  Mr.  Godkin  is 
chief  cook,  and  presides  over  the  offering  of 
tid-bits,  —  frogs,  newts,  snakes,  &c,  —  by  his 
associates.  The  mixture  is  ultimately  de- 
canted, clarified  by  a  classic  apparatus  fur- 
nished by  Harvard  College,  and  finally  emptied 
into  the  conduit,  the  Nation. 

—  A  New  Orleans  correspondent  writes: 
'*  Your  critiqucof  *  Hidden  Perils'  does  Miss 
Hay  an  injustice.'1  But  he  fails  to  tell  us  how, 
merely  saying  that  "  The  book  under  review 
was  published  in  England,  either  in  the  autumn 
of  72,  or  before  March,  '78."  How  the  jus- 
tice of  our  criticism  is  affected  by  this  bare 
and  unimportant  fact,  we  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  see. 

—  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  the  accomplished 
historian,  contribut  es  to  the  last  number  of  the 
International  Review  an  interesting,  though 
not  unprejudiced,  paper  on  Macaulay.  He 
speaks  of  him  as  amiable  and  charming  in  pri- 
vate and  domestic  life ;  how  be  justifies  this 
conclusion  by  evidence  drawn  from  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan's  Life,  we  find  it  difficult  to  see.  In  his 
immediate  family  relations  he  was  deservedly 
an  idol,  but  to  the  external  world,  to  which  he 
was  under  no  obligations,  and  out  of  which  he 
could  reasonably  nope  to  make  no  capital,  he 
was  arrogant,  selfish,  and  overbearing.  This 
is  plainly  shown  by  the  biography  referred  to. 
Mr.  Freeman  pronounces  him  a  model  of  style, 
without,  as  we  believe,  due  authority.  His 
style  was  not  controlled ;  it  was  impulsive,  and, 
in  excited  passages,  headlong ;  and  we  should 
be  reluctant  to  hold  it  up,  in  all  respects,  as  a 
model  for  the  young  writer.  Mr.  Freeman  in 
effect  contradicts  himself,  when  he  says, 
"Macaulay  is  a  model  of  style,"  and  adds, 
"  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  wise  in  any  writer  to 
copy  Macaulay's  style."  "Macaulay  never 
goes  on,  like  some  writers,  talking  about  •  the 


former,'  'the  latter,'  ''he,  she,  it,  and  they,' 
through  clause  after  clause."  No,  he  prefers 
to  write :  "  Mr.  Smith  said  to  Mr.  Jones  that 
he,  Mr.  Smith,  would  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Jones, 
if  he,  Mr.  Jones,  would  take  the  trouble  to 
lend  Mr.  Smith  the  sum  of  five  pounds."  He 
never  indulges  in  the  affectation  of  French 
forms,  —  never  says  "Due,"  but  "Duke"; 
never  "  Guillaume,"  but  "  William."  Now 
we  submit  that  any  one  writing  of  a  French- 
man must  give  him  his  own  French  name. 
Praising  Macaulay's  great  learning,  Mr.  Free- 
man admits  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  he  was 
comparatively  ignorant.  He  says,  with  a 
frankness  that  does  him  credit :  — 

"  Of  the  first  thousand  years  of  English 
history  he  shows  no  sign  of  any  knowledge 
greater  than  what  was  needed  to  make  him 
understand  the  last  three  or  four  hundred 
years.  There  is  no  sign  of  his  having  worked 
at  the  earlier  history  or  the  earlier  literature 
for  its  own  sake.  And  yet  the  introductory 
sketch  of  the  earlier  English  history  with 
which  his  great  work  opens  is  a  very  remarka- 
ble piece  of  writing.  We  must  remember  that 
it  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  old,  and  that  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  in  those  thirty  years, 
of  which  Macaulay  could  not  possibly  know 
any  thing.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  his  first 
volumes  appeared  in  the  same  year  as  Kemble's 
•  Saxons  in  England.'  In  that  introduction  it 
is  not  hard  to  find  exaggerations,  and  even 
positive  mistakes.  For  the  earliest  times  of 
English  history  he  clearly  had  no  great  love. 
The  times  which  followed  he  looked  at,  not  un- 
naturally, with  the  eyes  of  the  school  Of  Scott 
and  Thierry.  He  fancied  that  the  distinction 
between  Norman  and  Englishman  after  the 
Conquest  lasted  much  longer,  and  was  much 
sharper  while  it  lasted,  than  it  really  was.  Rut 
for  all  this  Macaulay  thoroughly  took  in  the 
true  aspect  of  the  long  series  of  ages  over 
which  he  ran  so  lightly.  His  sketch  shows  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  order  of  causes  and 
events,  and  of  the  bearing  which  the  events  of 
one  age  had  on  the  next.  Though  Macaulay 
had  clearly  never  minutely  studied  the  earlier 
English  history,  yet  he  dealt  with  it  as  an  his- 
torian, as  a  man  who  had  gained  the  power  of 
dealing  with  any  period  of  history.  His  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  times  before  his  own 
period  was  very  different  from  that  of  men 
who  tell  us  that  they  took  to  writing  history 
for  want  of  something  else  to  do.  Such  men 
naturally  remain  in  the  blackness  of  darkness 
as  to  all  times  before  the  arbitrary  point  at 
which  they  begin  at  once  their  writings  and 
their  studies.  But  in  this .  sketch  Macaulay 
shows  the  grasp  which  the  true  historian  has 
even  over  the  times  which  he  has  not  studied 
in  detail.  The  process  of  thoroughly  master- 
ing certain  periods,  at  once  in  their  broad  out- 
b'ne  and  in  their  minutest  detail,  gives  him  a 
power  over  other  periods.  His  practice  gives 
him  a  kind  of  tact  by  which  be  can  see  his  way 
through  what  without  that  tact  would  be  a  mere 
maze,  a  tact  which  enables  him  to  grasp  boldly, 
truly,  and  firmly  the  broad  outlines  of  an  age, 
the  working  of  causes  and  effects  even  in  a 
time  when  he  is  by  no  means  master  of  the 
details,  and  where  he  may  even  here  and  there 
make  mistakes  in  the  details.  This  power  was 
never  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  Macau- 
lay's introductory  sketch  of  English  history. 
He  seems,  as  it  were,  to  have  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  to  have  instinctively  grasped  such 
parts  of  the  subject  as  were  needful  to  an  in- 
troduction of  his  own  subject.  The  feat  is  no 
small  one.  To  have  accomplished  it  is  at  least 
as  clear  a  sign  of  true  historic  power  as  to 
have  dealt  as  he  did  deal  with  the  times  of 
which  he  was  thoroughly  master." 


—  Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Philip  6.  Ham- 
erton,  —  the  author  and  artist,  —  published  in 
England  a  novel  called  "  Wenderholme."  It 
had  a  wide  popularity,  but  has  never  been  re- 

Eroduced  in  this  country.  It  will  now  be 
rought  out  by  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers,  in 
an  enlarged  form,  and  with  a  new  preface. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
and  the  narrative  has  a  pleasant  flavor  of  dia- 
lect. In  the  village  of  Stayton  live  the  prin- 
cipal personages.  Isaac  Ogden,  a  widower, 
with  one  small  son,  dwells  with  his  mother. 
He  has  acquired  the  habit  of  excessive  drink- 
ing ;  and  one  night  in  his  frenzy  beats  his  boy 
with  a  heavy  whip,  almost  beyond  endurance. 
The  boy  disappears,  and  the  brutal  father, 
truly  repentant,  spends  weeks  in  searching  for 
him.  Dr.  Bardly,  the  local  physician,  is  very 
friendly  to  the  boy,  and  keeps  an  eye  out  for 
him  continually.  One  night  he  is  staying  at 
the  bouse  of  Col.  .Stanburne,  when  he  hears 
the  cry  of  a  child.  He  finds  little  Jacob  almost 
dead.  The  discovery  is  kept  secret,  —  the 
Doctor  and  the  grandmother  believing  that 
the  father's  grief  may  tend  to  cure  him  of  in- 
temperance. The  boy  regains  bis  health,  and, 
on  Christmas-eve,  he  is  brought  to  *iB  father. 
These  are  the  introductory  events  of  the  story, 
and  they  are  full  of  promise.  We  make  a  few 
extracts :  — 

"Little  Jacob  had  been  admitted  to  the 
ceremony  of  tea,  and  had  been  a  model  of 
good  behavior,  —  being  seen  and  not  heard, 
which  in  Stayton  comprised  the  whole  code  of 
etiquette  for  youth  when  in  the  presence  of  its 
seniors  and  superiors.  Luckily  for  our  young 
friend,  be  sat  between  the  Doctor  and  the 
hostess,  who  took  such  good  care  of  him  that, 
by  the  time  the  feast  was  over,  he  was  aware, 
by  certain  feelings  of  tightness  and  distention 
in  a  particular  region,  that  the  necessities  of 
nature  were  more  than  satisfied ;  although, 
like  Vitellius,  he  had  still  quite  appetite  enough 
for  another  equally  copious  repast,  if  only  he 
had  known  where  to  put  it.  If  Sancho  Panza 
had  had  an  equally  indulgent  physician  at  his 
side,  one  of  the  best  scenes  in  1  Don  Quixote ' 
could  never  have  been  written,  for  Dr.  Bardly 
never  hindered  his  little  neighbor,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  actually  encouraged  him  to  do  his 
utmost ;  and  mentally  amused  himself  by  enu- 
merating the  pieces  of  tea-cake  and  buttered 
toast,  and  the  helpings  to  crab  and  potted 
meat,  and  the  large  spoonfuls  of  raspberry 
jam,  which  our  hero  silently  absorbed.  The 
Doctor,  perhaps,  acted  faithfully  by  little 
Jacob,  for  if  Nature  had  uot  intended  boys  of 
his  age  to  accomplish  prodigies  in  eating,  she 
would  surely  never  have  endowed  them  with 
such  vast  desires  ;  and  little  Jacob  suffered  no 
worse  results  from  his  present  excesses  than 
the  uncomfortable  tightness  already  alluded  to, 
which,  as  his  vigorous  digestion  operated,  soon 
gave  place  to  sensations  of  comparative  elas- 
ticity and  relief." 

"  '  My  wife 's  always  very  good  about  let- 
ting me  sit  here  and  smoke  and  talk  as  long  as 
I  like  with  my  friends,  after  she 's  gone  to 
bed,'  said  Col.  Stanburne.  '  You  smile  be- 
cause I  seem  to  value  a  sort  of  goodness  that 
seems  only  natural,  but  that's  on  account  of 
your  old-bachclorish  ignorance  of  womankind. 
There  are  married  men  who  no  more  dare  sit 
an  hour  with  a  cigar  when  their  wives  are  gone 
to  bed,  than  they  dare  play  billiards  on  Sun- 
day. Now,  for  instance,  I  was  staying  this 
autumn  with  a  friend  of  mine  in  another  coun- 
ty; and  about  ten  o'clock  his  wife  went  to 
bed.  He  and  I  wanted  to  talk  over  a  great 
many  things.  We  had  been  old  schoolmates, 
and  we  had  travelled  together  when  we  were 
both  bachelors,  and  we  knew  lots  of  men  that 
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his  wife  know  nothing  about,  and  each  of  us 
wanted  to  hear  all  the  news  the  other  had  to 
tell ;  so  he  just  ventured  the  first  night  I  was 
there  to  ask  me  into  his  private  study,  and 
offer  me  a  cigar.  Well,  we  had  scarcely  had 
time  to  light,  when  his  wife's  maid  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  says,  '  Please,  sir.  Missis  wishes 
to  see  you.'  So  he  promised  to  go,  and  began 
to  look  uncomfortable ;  and  in  five  minutes  the 
girl  came  back  again,  and  she  came  three  times 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  that  came  the  lady 
herself,  quite  angry,  and  ordered  her  husband 
to  bed,  just  as  if  he  had  been  a  little  boy ;  and 
though  he  seemed  cool,  and  didn't  stir  from 
his  chair,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  afraid  of 
her,  and  he  solemnly  promised  to  go  in  five 
minutes.  At  the  expiration  of  the  five  minutes, 
in  she  bursts  again  (she  had  been  sitting  in  the 
passage,  —  perhaps  she  may  have  been  listen- 
ing at  the  door),  and  held  out  her  watch, 
without  one  word.  'The  husband  got  up  like 
a  sheep,  and  said,  '  Good-night,  John ; '  and 
she  led  him  away  just  like  that ;  and  I  sat  and 
smoked  by  myself,  thinking  what  a  pitiable 
spectacle  it  was.  Now,  my  wife  is  not  like 
that ;  she  will  have  her  way  about  her  blankets, 
but  she 's  reasonable  in  other  respects.' " 

—  •«  The  Life  and  Times  of  George  White- 
field  "  will  shortly  be  published  in  London. 
Many  letters,  documents,  &c.,  unknown  to 
former  biographers,  will  be  utilized  in  this 
work. 

—  "  The  Poetical  Remains  of  Miss  Fan- 
sbawe,"  author  of  the  famous  charade  on  the 
letter  H,  has  been  published  in  London. 

—  The  third  volume  of  M.  Lanfrey's  "  His- 
tory of  Napoleon  I,"  has  just  been  issued  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.  The  same  bouse  publishes 
•*  The  Three  Brides,"  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 
"  Eastern  Persia :  "  an  account  of  the  journeys 
of  the  Persian  Boundary  Commission ;  Vol.  I. 
"  The  Geography,"  with  narratives  by  Majors 
St.  John,  Lovett,  and  Evan  Smith;  and  an 
introduction  by  Major-Gen.  Sir  Frederick  J. 
Goldsmid,  C.B.,K.C.S.L 

—  Robert  Browning  does  not  like  his  critics, 
but  calls  tbem  hard  names ;  such  as  gassy  fools, 
asses,  quacking  ducks,  vulgar  banjo  men  who 
play  under  his  window,  but  who  cannot  attain 
to  bis  height. 

—  Rev.  H.  R.  Hsrweis  has  written  a  book 
called  *'  Current  Coin,"  which  deals  with  ma- 
terialism, the  devil,  crime,  drunkenness,  pau- 
perism, recreation,  emotion,  and  the  Sabbath. 

—  Miss  Betham  Edwards  is  writing  a  book 
called  "  A  Year  in  Western  France." 

—  Messrs.  Lee  &  Sbepard  offer  a  brilliant 
list  of  new  juveniles  for  the  coming  autumn. 
It  includes  "  Abraham  Lincoln's  Favorite,"  — 
"Ob,  why  should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be 
Proud  By  William  Knox  ;  with  full-page 
and  initial  illustrations,  by  Miss  Humphrey. 
*«  Young  Folks'  Book  of  American  Explorers," 
by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  "Flaxie 
Frizzle  and  her  Friends,"  by  Sophie  May. 

Winwood  Cliff  ;  or,  The  Sailor's  Son,"  bv 
Rev.  Daniel  Wise,  D.l).  (Frank  Forrester). 
••  Daisy  Travers ;  or,  The  Girls  of  Hive  Hall," 
by  Adelaide  F.  Samuels ;  completing  the 
Maidenhood  Series.  **  Life  of  Rubens,"  by 
George  H.  Calvert. 

—  *'  Going  to  the  Bad  "  is  the  significant 
title  of  a  new  novel  from  the  facile,  but  un- 
scrupulous, pen  of  Edmund  Yates.   Its  scene 


is  laid  partly  in  this  country  and  partly  in 
England.  We  hardly  need  to  add  that  the 
story  is  fiery  with  excitement,  and  will  please 
the  large,  though  not  fastidious,  class  of  the 
author's  admirers.  Messrs.  W.  F.  Gill  &  Co. 
will  publish  it  in  paper  covers. 

—  In  "Lays  of  Ind,"  a  volume  of  poems 
by  Aliph  Cheem,  a  romantic  story  is  told. 
Two  of  the  personages,  Rudge  and  Grant,  go 
down  to  the  pier  at  Madras,  to  meet  the  in- 
coming steamship,  "  Smiling  Sal,"  which  was 
bringing  to  Rudge  the  unseen  lady  of  his 
choice,  —  "Our  Little  Pearl."  The  vessel 
arrives,  and  discharged  her  passengers,  and 
then  came 

A  CRUEL  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Yes,  Pearl  ™  there;  and  Grant,  with  a  nudge, 

As  be  offered  a  telescope, 
Bald,  "  There  ahe  la,  In  a  blue  hat,  Radge, 
Holding  on  to  a  rope." 

Then  Grant,  In  a  big  maanlah  boat, 

Set  off  to  the  hearing  ahlp ; 
And  Kudge,  for  a  moment,  regretted  he  wrote, 
And  thought  of  giving  the  Blip. 

But  he  took  the  photograph  from  hla  Teat, 

And  gaaed  at  the  lorely  phii ; 
And,  gating,  said ,  "  I  suppose  it'a  beat : 
Dhe  'a  an  angel,  gad,  ahe  la !  " 

The  boat  came  back  In  a  little  apace, 

With  Grant  aod  the  topee  blue  ; 
And  Rudge  stood  staring  down  on  the  boa 
That  simpered  a  "  Ho*  d'ye  do?  " 

It  waa  that  of  a  stale  and  elderly  girl, 

Of  forty,  at  least,  you'd  aay  : 
The  feature*  were  thoae  of  the  photo'd  Pearl, 
Bnt  the  Pearl  of  another  day ! 

Tor  a  mlnnte  or  so,  Rndge  seemed  like  atone, 

Then  he  suddenly  grasped  the  truth  ; 
And  then  there  came  a  horrible  groan 
Prom  the  breast  of  the  Injured  youth. 

■ '  Diddled,  by  Jingo !   Done  to  a  turn ! 
Sold,  by  all  that's  neat ! 
Dash  it,  I'll  cut  the  whole  concern ! " 
And  then  he  took  to  his  feet, 

Fled  from  the  pier,  along  the  beach, 

Pled  with  hi*  might  and  main ; 
Managed  the  station  just  to  reach 
In  time  for  a  starting  train ; 

Flung  the  lying  photograph  right 

Under  the  grinding  wheels ; 
Then  raged,  and  fumed,  and  swore  all  night 
At  matrimonial  deals. 

The  passengers  set  him  down  as  drank. 

The  guard  declared  be  was  mad; 
But  the  morning  came,  and  oat  he  slunk 
At  dreary  Joggereebad  — 

Calmer,  bat  crashed  with  a  sorrow  deep, 

A  sorrow  scarce  to  be  told ; 
And  he  felt  each  inch  of  his  cuticle  creep, 
As  he  thought  how  he'd  been  sold. 


The  world  heard  nothing  of  Radge's  case, 

Not  even  a  distant  hint; 
For  Grant  suggested  something  in  place 

Of  Badge  appearing  in  print. 

Some  thousands  of  Radge's  bright  rupees 

Were  sent  to  Grant  in  a  bag ; 
And  brother  and  sister  felt  quite  at  ease 

As  they  counted  out  the  swag ! 

—  We  have  received  from  the  enterprising 
publisher,  Mr.  F.  Leypoldt,  of  New  York,  a 
copy  of  "  The  Publisher's  Trade-List  Annual," 
for  1876.  It  comprises  the  full  lists  of  Amer- 
ican publishers,  with  Indexes  of  publishing 
firms  and  trade  specialties,  represented  in  the 
annuals  for  1873,  1874,  1875,  and  1876;  a 
Publishers'  Directory ;  a  Guide  to  Works  for 
Trade  Reference ;  the  Revised  Constitution 
(and  officers)  of  the  American  Book-trade 
Association;  and  a  Review  of  Books  and  Sta- 
tionery at  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  Some 
important  improvements  are  to  be  noted  in 
this  edition.  In  externals  it  shows  a  large 
advance  on  previous  issues,  and  in  all  respects 
but  one  must  give  satisfaction  to  the  trade. 


For  this  respect  the  trade  itself  must  be 
blamed :  several  of  its  members  having  de- 
layed their  lists  to  a  day  too  late  for  publi- 
cation in  this  volume.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Leypoldt  and  his  co-workers  on  the  handsome 
result  of  their  industry,  accuracy,  and  good 
judgment. 

—  Mr.  Charles  E.  Robinson,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  made  a  cruise  in  the 
yacht  "Widgeon,"  from  Swanage  to  Ham- 
burg. En  route,  he  stopped  at  Brunsbuttel, 
near  Cuxhaven,  long  enough  to  learn  much 
about  its  martyrs.  We  quote  from  his  graphic 
account :  — 

"  The  most  important  of  all  the  circum- 
stances that  were,  about  this  time,  conspiring 
to  prepare  the  ground  in  Dithmarochen  for 
the  new  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  was 
the  shameless  trade  of  the  indulgence-vendor, 
Doctor  Johannes  Angelus  Arcimbold.  This 
personage  held  a  license  to  sell  all  kinds 
of  papal  dispensations  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Sweden.  The  profits  of  his  traffic,  in 
which  he  employed  as  sub-agents  five  Dith- 
marschen  priests,  were  so  enormous  that  be 
could  afford  to  travel  with  gold  and  silver  pots 
and  pans,  while  even  his  chests  bad  golden 
locks.  The  latter,  however,  were  painted 
over  in  oil-colors,  *  that  they  might  not  glitter 
too  much  in  the  eyes  of  the  desperate  cov- 
etous.' 

"  Doctor  Arcimbold's  proceedings  had  scan- 
dalized everybody  in  Meldorf,  who  had 
previously  entertained  any  objection  to  pa- 
pistry. Nicolaus  Bcg'e,  the  pastor,  spoke  so 
forcibly  in  condemnation  as  to  induce  Augustin 
Torneborg,  Abbot  of  Gray  Friars,  to  write  to 
Bremen  that  he  outdid  Luther  himself;  and  so 
wrought  upon  the  people  that  they  were  actu- 
ally beginning  to  dispute  with  his  monks  on 
points  of  doctrine.  A  widow  of  good  family, 
named  Wiebe  Jung,  zealously  took  up  the 
new  teaching.  She  prevailed  upon  Boje  to 
invite  to  Meldorf  Heinrich  of  Zutphen,  a 
noted  Lutheran,  the  story  of  whose  labor  and 
martyrdom  is  one  of  deep  and  painful  interest. 

"In  spite  of  dissuasion  on  the  part  of  his 
friends,  Heinrich  disembarked  at  Brunsbuttcl, 
in  November,  1524,  from  Bremen,  and  reached 
Meldorf  shortly  after.  The  Abbot  Torneborg 
at  once  raised  a  strong  opposition.  He  even 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  Council  of  Forty- 
eight,  who  then  administered  the  affairs  of  Dilh- 
marschen,  to  decree  the  banishment  both  of 
Heinrich  and  Nicolaus  Boje.  The  former,  noti- 
fied of  this  decree,  cried  out :  *  Should  I  die 
here,  heaven  is  as  nigh  in  Dithmarsch  as  else- 
where, and  I  doubt  not  but  that,  some  time  or 
another,  I  must  seal  the  Gospel  with  a  bloody 
death ! '  Finding  that  their  commands  were 
not  obeyed,  the  Forty-eight,  after  a  stormy 
discussion,  decided  to  let  things  remain  as 
they  were  until  after  the  General  Council. 
The  concluding  words  of  their  resolution  dis- 
play a  most  rare  and  uncommon  trust  in  other 
people :  '  What  our  neighbors  adopt  and  be- 
lieve, that  will  we  also.' 

"  Disappointed  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken, 
the  monks  raised  a  mob  to  attack  Heinrich, 
which  gathered  at  Heuningstedt,  on  the  10th 
of  December,  1524,  under  cover  of  the  night. 

" 4  Five  hundred  peasants  had  been  sum- 
moned together  (I  am  now  quoting  th«  Haupt- 
pastor's  pamphlet),  for  whose  behoof  three  tuns 
of  Hamburg  beer  were  broached.  To  their 
criminal  deed  they  armed  themselves  with 
fiendish  ingenuity;  drunkenness,  that  friend 
of  the  wicked  and  foe  of  all  good  emotions, 
was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  conspira- 
tors; and  the  shadows  of  night,  which  had 
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already  concealed  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
plot,  convoyed  the  armed  mob  to  the  dwelling 
of  Nicolaus  Boje. 

44  4  In  order  to  obtain  admission  into  the 
house,  they  had  looked  about  them  for  a 
traitor,  and  found  him  in  the  person  of  a  man 
called  Henning  Hans.  This  fellow  daily  fre- 
quented the  parsonage,  and  now  opened  a 
trap-door  in  the  ground  to  the  enemies  of  his 
master.  A  man  of  Wakenhusen  strode  into 
the  house,  and  opened  the  door  from  the  in- 
side; whereupon  the  wild  crowd  surged  in, 
swearing  and  brawling,  with  incessant  cries  of 
44  Hau  dodt!  Hau  dodt!" 

44 '  Nicolaus  Boje  was  torn  out  of  bed,  beaten, 
and  dragged  naked  into  the  street,  where  he 
was  left  unnoticed  to  lie.  Heinrich  was  bound, 
and  constrained  in  the  winter  cold  to  walk  on 
the  hard-frozen  roads,  over  snow  and  ice, 
towards  Ileide.  Soon  his  feet  were  mangled 
by  the  ice ;  he  begged  earnestly  for  a  horse, 
but  in  vain :  they  scoffed  at  and  abused  him 
outrageously.  To  save  appearances,  he  was 
brought  before  a  tribunal,  and  condemned  to 
death  by  fire. 

44  'On  the  11th  of  December,  1524,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Heinrich  was  taken 
into  the  market-place  of  Heide.  His  sen- 
tence, which  was  there  read  out,  recited :  44  This 
villain  has  preached  against  the  Mother  of 
God  and  the  Christian  Faith  ;  for  which  rea- 
sons, on  the  authority  of  his  Reverence,  the 
Bishop  of  Bremen,  he  is  condemned  to  the 
flames." 

44  4  The  only  answer  to  these  words  that 
Heinrich  made  was,  44  That  I  have  not  done ;  " 
and  to  the  summons  of  submission,  44  Thy  will 
be  accomplished ! " 

44  4  VViebe  Junge  begged  earnestly  for  a  de- 
lay of  at  least  three  days  in  the  execution  of 
the  sentence,  even  offering  a  thousand  guilders 
for  the  grant  of  such  a  respite ;  but  her  sup- 
plications were  not  acceded  to,  and  the  mob 
stamped  upon  the  suppliant  with  their  feet. 
For  two  long  hours  the  flame  of  the  pyre  would 
not  blaze,  whereupon  they  bound  Heinrich  to 
a  ladder,  so  that  the  blood  gushed  forth  from 
his  mouth  and  nose.  A  man  tried  to  set  the 
ladder  on  end,-  and  prop  it  np  with  his  hal- 
berd; but  it  slipped,  and  the  halberd  went 
through  the  back  of  the  tortured  victim.  At 
last,  a  blow  from  a  hammer,  directed  against 
him  by  a  man  named  Johann  Holm,  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  sufferings. 

44  4  Thus  died  this  highly  gifted  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  years.  His 
head,  his  bands,  and  feet  were  cut  off  and 
burned  on  live  charcoal,  the  trunk  was  buried, 
and  then  savage  dancing  around  the  pyre  con- 
cluded the  awful  revel.  Luther  himself  has 
written  the  story  of  Heinrich  of  Ziitphen,  and 
addressed  special  epistles  of  condolence  to 
his  parishioners  at  Bremen  and  Meldorf,  as 
well  as  to  Wiebe  Junge.'" 

—  The  increased  attention  to  the  study  of 
Art,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  educa- 
tional circles,  has  given  encouragement  to 
Messrs.  lvison,  Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co.,  to 
issue  44  White's  Progressive  Art  Studies." 
Six  courses  are  before  us:  (1)  Elementary 
Problems  (Instrumental),  by  Henry  E.  Al- 
vord,  of  Williston  Seminary;  (2)  Applica- 
tion of  General  Principles  (Ornamental),  by 
Clarence  Eytinge,  of  New  York;  (3)  Ad- 
vanced Problems  and  Mechanical  Studies 
(Instrumental),  by  Mr.  White,  probably; 
(4)  Examples  and  Analysis  of  Different 
Orders,  by  Clarence  Eytinge ;  (5)  Trees  and 
Foreground  Plants,  by  G.  G.  White;  and 
(6)  Rocks  and  Water.  Each  part  comprises 
an  essay  on  the  subject,  a  series  of  examples 


for  copying,  and  a  set  of  sheets  of  drawing- 
paper  for  the  use  of  the  pupil,  all  of  which  is 
put  up  in  a  neat  case.  We  have  found  the 
views  presented  sensible,  and  the  engraved 
copies  well  prepared  for  use.  The  school- 
room is,  we  think,  the  place  to  test  Mr. 
White's  series,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  stand 
the  test 

—  A  very  neat  and  handsome  volume  is 
Will  Carleton's  44  Young  Folk's  Centennial 
Rhymes,"  and  several  fane  illustrations  add 
to  its  chavms.  The  poems  are  simply  but 
spiritedly  written,  and  celebrate  notable  events 
in  the  history  of  our  Revolution.  Gen.  Gage 
and  the  Boston  boys  ;  the  Captain  of  the  Mar- 
garetta,  &c.  One  of  the  brightest  pieces  is 
"The  Little  Black-eyed  Rebel,"  which  we 
quote :  — 

THE  LITTLE  BLACK-EYED  REBEL.  » 

A  boy  drore  Into  the  city,  his  wagon  loaded  down 
With  food  to  feed  the  people  of  the  Britlsh-gorerned  town ; 
And  the  little  black-eyed  rebel,  so  innocent  and  sly, 
Waa  watching  for  his  coming  from  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

Wi  (ace  looked  broad  and  honest,  his  hands  were  brown 
and  tough, 

The  clothes  he  wore  upon  him  were  homespun,  coarse,  and 
rough; 

But  one  there  was  who  watched  him,  who  long  time  lin- 
gered nigh, 

And  east  at  him  sweet  glances  from  the  oorner  of  her  eye. 

He  drore  np  to  the  market,  he  waited  In  the  line  ; 
His  apples  and  potatoes  were  fresh  and  Mr  and  fine ; 
Bat  long  and  long  he  waited,  and  no  one  came  to  buy, 
8are  the  black-eyed  rebel,  watching  from  the  corner  of 
her  eye. 

"  Now  who  will  bay  my  apples  ?  "  he  shouted  long  and  loud ; 
And  "  Who  wants  my  potatoes  ?  "  he  repeated  to  the  crowd ; 
But  from  all  the  people  round  him  came  no  word  of  a  reply, 
8»Te  the  black -eyed  rebel,  answering  from  the  corner  of  her 
eye. 

For  she  knew  that  'neath  the  lining  of  the  coat  he  wore  that 
day. 

Were  long  letters  from  the  husbands  and  the  fathers  far 
away, 

Who  were  fighting  for  the  freedom  that  they  meant  to  gain 

or  die; 

And  a  tear  like  surer  glistened  in  the  oorner  of  her  eye. 

But  the  treasures  —  how  to  get  them?  crept  the  question 

though  her  mind, 
Since  keen  enemies  were  watching  for  what  prises  they 
might  And : 

And  she  paused  a  while  and  pondered,  with  a  pretty  little 
sigh ; 

Then  resolre  crept  through  her  features,  and  a  shrewdness 
fired  her  eye. 

So  she  resolutely  walked  np  to  the  wagon  old  and  red ; 
"  May  I  hare  a  dosen  apples  for  a  kiss  I  "  she  sweetly  said : 
And  the  brown  face  flushed  to  scarlet ;  for  the  boy  was 
somewhat  shy, 

And  he  saw  her  laughing  at  him  from  the  oorner  of  her  eye. 

"  Tou  may  hare  them  all  for  nothing,  and  more,  if  you 

want,"  quoth  he. 
"  I  will  hare  them,  my  good  fellow,  but  can  pay  for  them," 

said  she ; 

And  she  clambered  on  the  wagon,  minding  not  who  all  were 
by. 

With  a  laugh  of  reckless  romping  in  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

CilngiDg  round  his  brawny  neck,  she  .clasped  her  fingers 
white  and  small, 

And  then  whispered,  "  Quick  !  the  letters !  thrust  them  un- 
derneath my  shawl ! 

Carry  back  again  thin  package,  and  be  sure  that  yon  are 
spry ! " 

And  she  sweeUy  smiled  upon  him  from  the  corner  of  her 
eye. 

Loud  the  motley  crowd  were  laughing  at  the  strange,  un- 
girllxb  freak, 

And  the  boy  was  soared  and  panting,  and  so  dashed  he 

could  not  speak ; 
And,  "  Mi*s,  /  hare  good  apples,"  a  bolder  lad  did  cry ; 
But  she  answered,  "  No,  1  thank  you,"  from  the  oorner  of 

her  eye. 

With  the  news  of  lored  ones  absent  to  the  dear  friends  they 
would  greet. 

Searching  them  who  hungered  for  them,  swift  she  glided 

through  the  street. 
"  There  is  nothing  worth  the  doing  that  it  does  not  pay  to 

try," 

Thought  the  UtUe  black-eyed  rebel,  with  a  twinkle  in  her 
eye. 

The  following  facts  about  the 44  Little  Rebel " 
will  help  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  poem :  — 


44  The  name  of  4  the  little  black-eyed  rebel' 
was  Mary  Redmond.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  patriot  who  lived  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
time  it  was  occupied  by  the  British  troops.  In 
that  city,  and  at  the  above-mentioned  time,  the 
incident  told  in  the  poem  took  place.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  young  heroine  is  taken 
from  4  Noble  Deeds  of  American  Women : ' — 

44  4  She  had  many  relatives  who  were  Loyal- 
ists, and  these  used  to  call  her  4  the  little  black- 
eyed  rebel,'  so  ready  was  she  to  help  women 
whose  husbands  were  fighting  for  freedom,  in 
getting  letters  from  them.  The  letters  were  usu- 
ally sent  from  their  friends  by  a  boy,  who  car- 
ried them  stitched  in  the  back  of  his  coat.  He 
came  into  the  city,  bringing  provisions  to 
market.  One  morning,  when  there  was  some 
reason  to  fear  he  was  suspected,  and  his 
movements  were  watched  by  the  enemy,  Mary 
undertook  to  get  the  papers  from  him  in  safety. 
She  went  as  usual  to  the  market,  and,  in  a 
pretended  game  of  romps,  threw  her  shawl  over 
the  boy's  bead,  and  secured  the  prize.  She 
hurried  with  the  papers  to  her  anxious  friends, 
who  read  them  secretly,  after  the  windows  had 
been  carefully  closed. 

44  4  When  the  news  came  that  the  British  gen- 
eral, Burgoyne,  bad  surrendered,  the  cunning 
little  4  rebel,'  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  her 
Loyalist  friends,  put  her  head  up  the  chimney, 
and  gave  a  shout  for  Gates,  the  American 
general.' " 

— 44  Logic,"  by  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  takes  its 
place  among  the  Science  Primers.  The  office 
of  logic  is  to  teach  us  to  reason  well ;  reason- 
ing gives  us  knowledge ;  and  knowledge,  ac- 
cording to  Bacon,  is  power.  The  illustration 
of  the  blanket,  which  is  used  to  keep  the 
human  body  warm,  and  a  mass  of  ice  cool,  is 
very  happy.  The  author's  definitions  of  de- 
ductive reasoning,  terms,  classification,  &c, 
are  exceedingly  simple  and  ingenious.  The 
discourse  on  Propositions  embodies  the  whole 
theory  of  Logic,  and  to  read  it  is  to  attain 
approximate  mastery  of  the  subject  The  au- 
thor's concluding  sentences  are  full  of  wisdom : 
44  All  correct  reasoning  consists  in  substituting 
like  things  for  like  things ;  all  incorrect  reason- 
ing consists  in  putting  one  thing  for  another 
when  there  is  not  the  requisite  likeness."  [D. 
Appleton  &  Co.] 

— Our  readers  will  remember  the  article  in 
our  last  number,  called  44  Old  Boston  Criti- 
cism," the  subject  of  the  article  being  William 
J.  Snelling's  44  Truth ;  a  Gift  for  Scribblers." 
Appended  to  this  writer's  autograph,  we  find 
this  note:  44 The  author  of  4 Tales  of  the 
Northwest,' 4  Truth,'  &c,  was  one  of  the  best 
writers  our  country  has  produced,  but  is  a  fit 
subject  for  Disraeli  in  an  edition  of  his  4  Ca- 
lamities,' for  he  never  could  steer  clear  of  all 
kinds  of  troubles.  But,  the  worst  of  all,  he 
gave  himself  to  intemperance,  and  was  this 
year  (1837)  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction 
(at  his  own  request)  as  a  common  drunkard. 
There  he  still  remains.  His  talents  would 
have  gained  him  competence  in  any  country 
where  literature  is  valued ;  but  our  communi- 
ties are  so  much  like  the  merciless  ocean  that 
a  man  of  the  best  abilities,  if,  like  a  ship,  one 
small  thing  is  wanting,  he  is  sure  to  founder 
and  become  a  total  loss."  In  a  later  note  we 
read:  44  Snelling  came  out  of  the  House  of 
Correction  in  June  last,  with  a  determination 
to  refrain  entirely  from  ardent  spirits.  I  told 
him  he  was  able  to  do  it,  and  be  yet  might  do 
well,  and  that  it  lay  wholly  with  himself ;  with 
many  other  kind  hints.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  his  presence  disgusted  me  with  the  odor 
of  liquor.   In  September,  1837,  he  lost  his 
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wife.  She  had  been  guilty  of  too  freely  in- 
dulging in  the  use  of  liquor.  She  was  own 
sister  of  F.  P.  Leverett,  the  editor  of  the 
Latin  Lexicon,  and  many  other  approved 
worka.  About  a  month  since,  Spelling  told 
me  he  had  a  good  suit  of  clothes  given  him  for 
writing  an  account  of  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion. He  is  now  editing  a  paper  called  The 
Morning  News.    October,  1837." 

—  The  final  sale  of  the  Library  of  the  late 
Samuel  G.  Drake  will  be  held  by  Bangs,  Wil- 
liams, &  Co.,  in  New  York,  September  26. 
It  will  be  mainly  of  ancient  manuscripts  and 
autographs,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly 
rare  and  of  priceless  value  to  the  collector. 
We  have  been  favored  with  the  sight  of  Mr. 
Drake's  Autograph  Book,  which  is  a  treasury 
of  ancient  and  honorable  names.  In  it  we 
find  the  autograph,  44  Yours,  George  Ban- 
croft, 1833,"  and  this  note :  "  George  Ban- 
croft is  the  son  of  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  of 
Worcester.  He  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  engaged  in  the  Herculean  labor  of  writ- 
ing a  History  of  the  United  States,  the  first 
volume  of  which  he  published  last  year  (1834), 
in  a  splendid  8vo.  Those  who,  I  supposed, 
knew  him  well  were  surprised  when  they  heard 
of  his  design,  thinking  him  altogether  unequal 
to  the  task ;  but,  when  this  volume  appeared, 
bis  friends  were  disappointed,  and  acknowl- 
edged it  to  be  of  the  highest  order  in  every 
respect.  I  know  him,  and  have  lent  him  many 
valuable  books  for  his  help  in  bis  history.  Of 
his  learning  no  one  will  ask  but  his  books." 

This  autograph  letter  of  Aaron  Burr  is  in- 
teresting. It  bears  date,  44  Philadelphia,  Dec. 
26,  1805  ":  M  By  this  mail  I  write  to  P.  Ed- 
wards about  that  little  vexatious  matter  of  T. 
Smith.  I  have  desired  Mr.  E.  to  go  with  you 
to  T.  S.,  and  that  you  will  jointly  compel  an 
immediate  settlement ;  as  his  money  is  always 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  be  cannot  object  to 
pay  me  the  legal  rate.  S.  E.  will  show  you 
my  letter  to  him,  and  it  may  be  shown  to  T. 

8.,  if  you  think  proper;  but  see  the  and 

get  an  adjustment.  S.  E.  has  probably  a 
copy  of  the  affidavit,  which  I  mentioned  to  you. 
It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  trouble  you 
with  such  bagatelles.  Your  visit  has  been  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  me.  I  am  to  meet 
your  new  friend  to-day. 

"  Salut, 

"A.  Burr." 

•*  Mr.  John  Holyoke  of  Springfield,  a  mem- 
ber of  y"  church  there  in  full  communion :  a 
house-holder,  and  above  24  years  of  age,  de- 
sires to  be  admitted  to  y*  freedome  of  this 
colony. 

44  John  Pynciion.*' 

Here  is  a  curious  bill  from  Noah  Webster, 
the  lexicographer :  — 

««  Oliver  Ellsworth,  fcq.,  to  Noah  Webater,  Dr. 
Nov.  4, 1791.  To  2  daya'  work  by  Frank,  spreading 

gravel,  &o  £     6  0 

To  15  loada  of  gravel  at  2t.  fW.    .    .    117  6 
Hot.  7,    „  To  1  load  of  sand,  and  carting  800 

bricks   2  8 

To  800  well-bricks,  at  40».  a  thou- 

aand   12  0 

12,         To  cash  p'd  for  cleaning  hla  noose  .      12  0 

Jan.  12,  1792.  To  a  rope  for  the  well   4  0 

Ap.  18,    „    To  71  feet  of  chain  for  the  cistern 

at    9  4 

To  Frank'i  labor  in  front  of  the 
honae,  removing  earth,  2  days  at 

2j.  <W.   6  0 

To  a  bucket  for  the  cistern     ...  60 
To  6  loads  of  earth  for  the  garden, 
at  2i   12  0 


"  Bec'd  the  content*  in  full. 

"  N.  WEBSTER." 

Among  a  thousand  other  documents  of  rare 
historical  interest  that  are  to  be  offered  at  this 


sale,  we  will  mention  two  or  three :  An  au- 
tograph MS.  of  Cotton  Mather  on  witchcraft, 
which  begins  thus:  44  The  first  case  consid- 
ered, whether  Satan  may  not  possibly  appear 
in  the  shape  of  an  innocent  and  pious,  as  well 
as  of  a  nocent  and  wicked  person,  to  affect 
such  as  suffer  by  diabolical  molestations." 
Then  follow  six  arguments  in  support  of  this 
proposition. 

A  document,  —  quite  illegible  to  the  av- 
erage reader,  —  signed  by  John  Endicott,  who 
was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1649  to 
1654. 

A  letter  from  Governor  Edward  Winslow, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  written  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1637. 

A  deed  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indi- 
ans, —  in  which  John  Eliot's  name  ^figures,  — 
executed  in  1660. 

A  letter  signed  bv  Governor  William  Brad- 
ford, Myles  btandisn",  John  Alden,  and  others, 
and  dated  February  6,  1681. 

Last,  but  not  least  in  importance,  the  deed 
of  King  Philip,  conveying  land  to  Constant 
Southworth,  signed  by  His  Majesty  and  prin- 
cipal officers,  with  their  marks,  and  dated 
1672. 

But  to  specify  even  a  tithe  of  the  rare  and 
precious  manuscripts  that  will  be  exposed  at 
the  approaching  sale  would  be  an  almost  end- 
less task,  and  we  must  dismiss  the  fascinating 
subject  with  the  assurance  to  our  readers  that 
the  collector  of  curious  script  will  probably 
never  have  so  good  an  opportunity  to  fill  his 
cabinets  with  treasures,  as  at  the  closing  sale 
of  the  Drake  Library. 

—  Roden  Noel  contributes  to  Macmillan's 
Magazine  a  very  interesting  paper  called 
44  Rambles  by  .Cornish  Seas."  The  episode 
about  the  Smugglers1  Cave  is  thus  told: 

44  Some  time  before  the  lieutenant  was  di- 
rected to  proceed  with  his  men  to  this  spot, 
where  (it  had  been  ascertained  by  some  fisher- 
men who,  from  the  water,  had  witnessed  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  a  fox  among  the 
cliffs)  there  was  a  cave  with  scarcely  visible 
entrance ;  for  here,  it  was  believed,  smuggled 
goods  were  concealed,  and  a  gang  of  sheep- 
stealers  had  taken  up  their  abode.  Arrived  at 
the  little  bole  of  an  entrance,  be  asked  who 
would  enter  first ;  to  which  no  one  responded, 
for  one  man  armed  could  have  defended  the 
robbers1  den  against  an  army.  The  officer, 
however,  led  (as  he,  indeed,  had  intended  to 
do),  but  no  one  was  within;  the  party  only 
found  sheep's  bones  and  leather,  —  for  one  of 
the  gang  had  carried  on  here  the  trade  of  a 
shoemaker.  This  cave  is  close  to  the  hill  on 
the  Kynance  side.  Roberts  told  me  that  he 
did  not  think  any  one  in  the  place,  except  him- 
self and  his  brother  (who  lately  died),  knew 
its  whereabouts.  But  this  brother  had  taken 
a  young  gentleman  of  Penzance  in.  We 
scrambled  down  the  cliff,  —  the  footing  being 
insecure  enough,  —  and  wriggled  ourselves 
into  the  cave,  feet-foremost,  with  the  utmost 
difficulty ;  but  having  no  candles,  we  came 
again  next  day,  for  Roberts  said  the  cave  had 
never  been  completely  explored.  Gigantic, 
perpendicular  smooth  faces  of  serpentine,  pre- 
cisely like  the  verdantique  Italian  marble 
veined  with  steatites,  and  great  masses  of 
crimson  rock  rolled  from  above,  all  piled  in 
confusion  near  the  wash  of  restless  seas,  ren- 
der the  scene  here  a  splendid  one.  .  .  .  Rob- 
erts was  in  the  cave  in  1872,  and  told  me  there 
was  a  pillar  supporting  the  roof  where  it  gets 
loftier;  this,  however,  we  found  fallen,  and 
soon  you  will  have  to  be  as  slim  as  a  lance  fish 
before  you  can  get  in  at  all.  On  a  stone  we 
found  a  paper,  almost  illegible  from  damp, 


with  the  names  of  the  young  gentleman  alluded 
to  and  Roberts1  brother,  together  with  the 
small  bones  placed  there  by  them.  Roberts 
and  I,  having  wriggled  ourselves  into  every 
crevice  of  the  cave,  sat  down  on  a  stone  in  the 
farther  chamber ;  and  he  startled  me  by  telling 
me  that  though  these  two  young  men  were  in  the 
cave  only  a  few  months  previously,  both  were 
now  dead,  —  the  young  gentleman  having  de- 
stroyed himself.  We  found  distinct  traces  of 
others  here :  on  some  sand  in  the  shelving 
corners  of  the  door,  evidently  communicating 
with  the  sea,  fresh  excrement  and  foot-marks. 
Also  we  found  any  amount  of  sheep's  bones, 
and  heard  very  strange,  shrill  cries  now  and 
then,  which  neither  of  us  could  account  for. 
Water  trickled  down  the  serpentine  walls; 
Roberts,  a  dark,  fine-looking  man,  was  very 
picturesque  in  the  light  of  the  taper  we  held, 
as  he  sat  on  a  stone  near  me,  telling  tales  of 
the  cave  and  its  occupants.  Two  of  the  gang 
came  to  a  tragic  end.  Having  ventured  to  show 
themselves  at  Lizard  Town,  they  were  pursued 
by  the  police,  who  were  on  the  look-out ;  so 
they  made  for  Greye,  and  took  to  the  water 
there,  as  is  supposed,  intending  to  swim  to 
their  old  haunt,  or  secrete  themselves  in  some 
creek.  But  the  constables  summoning  them 
to  surrender,  they  refused ;  and,  being  kept  in 
sight,  they  actually  swam  till  both  sank  from 
exhaustion.  Two  of  the  same  gang  had  been 
also  concerned  in  a  dastardly  murder.  .  .  . 
Roberts  and  I  rowed  a  little  way  in ;  but  so 
dangerous  was  the  dark  swirling  water,  which 
heaved  foaming  into  its  dark  portal,  that  we 
should  have  been  stove  in  against  the  rocky 
abutments  had  we  attempted  to  proceed  far- 
ther. That  day  we  got  the  boat  from  Cadge- 
witb,  and  were  foolish  enough  to  proceed  to 
sea  without  looking  to  see  if  there  were  a 
plug.  So  we  bad  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
ourselves  fast  filling.  I  stuffed  my  handker- 
chief into  the  hole,  while  Roberts  pulled  as 
hard  as  be  could  to  a  pilchard-boat  lying  a 
short  way  off,  and  waiting  for  a  look-out  party 
on  shore,  to  give  a  welcome  warning  of  the  near 
presence  of  a  shoal,  according  to  Cornish  pil- 
chard-fishery usage.  The  fishermen  furnishing 
us  with  a  bit  of  wood,  we  plugged  our  hole,  v 
and  bailed  vigorously.  The  rocks  along  the 
shore  look  black  and  bold  from  the  sea ;  yet 
from  the  shore  they  are  not  near  so  fine  this 
side  of  Cadgewith  side  of  the  Lizard  Lights 
as  they  are  on  the  other,  —  the  Mull  ion  rocks 
being  really  grand ;  but  Cadgewith  is  a  ro- 
mantic little  fishing  village,  with  a  seemingly 
good  small  inn,  where  (being  wet  oue  day)  I 
got  some  hot  toddy,  and  pleasant  talk  with 
host  and  hostess  in  the  kitchen." 

—  Rev.  A.  H.  Holloway.  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  written  a  book  on  the  life  and  character  of 
Jesus,  which  will  soon  be  published  under  the 
title,  44  The  Beauty  of  the  King." 


—  Often  in  our  walks  abroad,  we  are  re- 
minded of  a  saying  of  Csesar's,  which  is  not 
without  application  at  the  present  day :  4  4  See- 
ing some  wealthy  strangers  at  Rome,  carrying 
up  and  down  with  them  in  their  arms  and 
bosoms   young   puppy-dogs  and  monkeys, 
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—  In  Professor  James  Russell  Lowell's  Cen- 
tennial Ode  is  found  a  noble  tribute  to  Vir- 
ginia. A  Virginian  wrote  to  the  poet,  asking 
for  a  copy  of  these  lines,  whereupon  Mr.  Lowell 
not  only  transcribed  the  passage  in  question 
with  his  own  hand,  but  had  it  handsomely 
framed.  It  went  forward  to  Virginia,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  breathing  the  same  tender 
and  patriotic  spirit  which  characterizes  the 
Ode. 
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embracing  and  making  much  of  them,  he  took 
occasion,  not  unnaturally,  to  ask  whether  the 
women  in  tbeir  country  were  not  used  to 
bear  children ;  by  that  prince-like  reprimand, 
gravely  reflecting  upon  persons  who  spend 
and  lavish  upon  brute  beasts  that  affection 
and  kindness  implanted  in  us  to  be  bestowed 
on  those  of  our  own  kind.  With  like  rea- 
son may  we  blame  those  who  misuse  that 
love  of  inquiry  and  observation  which  Nature 
has  implanted  in  our  souls,  by  expending  it 
on  objects  unworthy  of  the  attention  either 
of  their  eyes  or  their  ears,  while  they  disre- 
gard such  as  are  excellent  in  themselves,  and 
would  do  them  good." 

—  The  familiar  classical  reference  to  a 
"  white  day."  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  Peri- 
cles, besieging  Samoa,  finding  it  difficult  to  re- 
press the  ardor  of  his  troops,  divided  them  into 
eight  parts,  —  that  part  which  had  the  white 
bean  to  feast,  while  the  seven  parts  were  fight- 
ing. Hence  when  people  have  been  merry, 
they  called  the  day  "  white,"  in  allusion  to 
this  white  bean. 

—  In  "  Shells  from  the  Shore  of  Time,"  —  a 
remarkable  English  book,  by  Lady  Lytton,  — 
we  were  much  entertained  by  a  notice  of 
Matthew  Towle's  "  Young  Gentleman  and 
Lady's  Private  Tutor.  In  three  Parts."  The 
first  Part  contains  a  preliminary  discourse  on 
moral  and  social  duties,  &c. ;  viz. :  Piety, 
Wisdom,  Prudence,  Fortitude,  Justice,  Tem- 
perance, Love,  Friendship,  Humanity.  The 
second  Part  contains  rules  for  behaving  gen- 
teelly in  all  stages  of  life, —  of  Behavior  to  God, 
Parents,  Company,  Brothers,  Sisters,  Supe- 
riors, Equals,  Inferiors,  Teachers,  Servants,  in 
Company,  at  Meals,  at  Cards,  &c.  Many  other 
rules  for  ail  social  emergencies  are  given, 
which  we  must  omit.  One  may  derive  posi- 
tive profit  from  Mr.  Towle's  conversations 
with  one  of  his  pupils,  a  young  lady  of  high 
birth:  — 

"  My  little  ladies,  I  will  here  give  you 
friendly  advice.  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it 
amiss,  as  I  think  it  my  duty  so  to  do  in  every 
thing  that  lies  in  my  power.  When  you  are 
seated  in  your  place  at  church,  do  not  get  up 
again  till  the  service  is  begun ;  then  rise,  place 
your  eyes  upon  your  prayer-book,  and  there 
keep  them  till  such  time  as  that  part  of  the 
service  is  over.  If  you,  on  the  contrary,  get 
up  and  look  about  you,  you  will  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  that  modesty  which  is  peculiar  to 
your  sex,  or  ought  to  be. 

8.  4  Yes,  sir,  I  do  not  dispute  your  judg- 
ment ;  but  I  have  seen  my  mamma  and  Lady 
Mean  do  so.' 

"  M.  4  Something  extraordinary  might  hap- 
pen. Very  probably  your  mother  could  not 
see  for  the  sun  ;  that  might  be  the  cause  of  it : 
and  Lady  Mears  is  always  laughing,  she  being 
sensible  of  the  crime,  though  she  has  not  pru- 
dence enough  to  avoid  it;  therefore  she  is 
ashamed  to  show  her  face.' 

•*  8.  4  Yes,  sir.  my  mamma  hath  done  it, 
that  she  might  look  at  L-d-y  G — s  silk  gown. 
She  bath  bid  me  do  so  too.  She  bought 
me  and  herself  a  fan  each,  with  holes  in  the 
mounts  on  purpose.  She  can  tell  all  or  most 
of  all  the  ladies'  dresses  that  are  in  church. 
There  is  not  a  stranger  but  what  she  knows 
who  they  are  with,  and  what  tbey  have  on,  and 
who  such  and  such  gentlemen  looked  at' 

44  M.  '  But,  my  little  lady,  you  may  be  mis- 
taken. This  notice  she  may  take  when  the 
service  is  over.' 

"  S.  4  No,  sir,  ray  mamma  bid  me  observe, 
last  Sunday,  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon,  the 
parson's  diamond  ring  and  bis  white  band.' 


"  M .  4  Miss,  I  will  allow  that  you  might 
understand  your  mamma  as  such,  but  I'm 
inclined  to  think  that  you  are  under  a  mistake. 
She  might  tell  you  to  mind  the  parson,  and 
not  play  with  your  hand  and  ring,  for  I  am  of 
an  opinion  your  mamma  is  of  a  more  sedate 
turn,  or  ought  to  be,  after  being  the  mother 
of  ten  children;  so  I  hope  you  are  under 
a  mistake.'  " 

The  author  appends  a  note  to  the  clause 
'*  ten  children,"  of  the  following  effect:  "  In 
classing  the  prolific  among  the  sedatives,  does 
Mr.  Towle  mean  to  imply  that  ten  children 
are  a  sort  of  maternal  henbane  ?  " 


MINOR  BOOK  K0TI0E& 


—  "Phoebe,  Jr.,"  by  Mrs.  Olipbant,  is  a 
very  bright  book,  full  of  bright  pictures  of  the 
London  rich  bourgeoisie,  of  pretty  girls  and 
dandy  youths,  and  pompous  fathers  and  cher- 
ished ministers,  and  ambitious  mammas,  and  all 
the  personages  that  go  to  make  up  that  motley 
fabric  called  society.  Perhaps  it  would  give 
the  book  currency  in  some  quarters  to  add 
that  the  chief  personage  bears  the  name  of 
Copperhead.  [Harper  &  Brothers,  and  Lock- 
wood,  Brooks,  &  Co.] 

— 41  The  Brandons,  or  Workers  in  a  Neg- 
lected Service,"  is  the  title  of  an  English 
juvenile  that  has  come  to  us.  It  is  the  work 
of  Eliza  Hutchinson,  and  is  a  very  pleasant 
story.  The  chief  fault  in  it  is  the  multi- 
tude of  young  girls,  which  occasions  confusion 
in  the  reader's  mind.  The  Brandons  are  the 
chief  actors,  and  Mr.  B.  is  a  whole-souled, 
liberal  man.  His  wife  is  not  above  prejudice, 
and  begrudges  his  niece,  Lucy  Dolby,  the 
benefactions  be  bestows  on  her.  The  latter, 
—  a  lovely,  spiritual-minded,  and  intelligent 
girl,  —  goes  on  the  Continent  as  companion 
to  Bella  Allerton,  who  travels  with  her  father 
and  mother.  Lucy  secures  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  Bella,  and  the  mother,  made  jealous 
by  this,  is  unjust  to  her  daughter's  companion. 
Mr.  Allerton  is  clearer-sighted,  and  appreci- 
ates the  noble  qualities  of  Lucy,  and  does  his 
best  to  render  her  happy.  The  Brandons 
have  a  lovely  little  daughter,  Nannette,  who 
adores  Lucy,  and  conceives  a  sudden  passion 
for  Adele  Senior,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Richards. 
This  child's  father  had  been  unfortunate  in 
business,  and,  failing,  subjects  Mr.  Richards 
to  a  serious  pecuniary  loss.  Not  being  able 
to  forgive  this  wrong,  Mrs.  Richards  ignores 
the  child's  mother,  and  treats  the  child  herself 
with  scornful  indifference.  Her  niece,  Nina, 
however,  loves  the  little  girl,  and  this  differ- 
ence of  sentiment  causes  serious  trouble.  Mr. 
Brandon  befriends  the  child,  who,  with  the 
love  of  her  mother  and  brother,  of  Nannette 
and  Nina,  finds  herself  comparatively  happy, 
even  in  adversity.  The  different  methods  of 
giving  charity  are  happily  illustrated  in  the 
story,  and  the  beautiful  characters  of  Mrs. 
Overton,  Mrs.  Senior,  Nannette,  and  Lucy 
lend  a  tender  charm  to  the  narrative.  Much 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  description  of 
travel  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  which  is  quite 
charming.  Of  the  many  delightful  sketches 
of  Alpine  Scenery,  we  quote  this  scene,  which 
the  travellers  viewed  in  an  excursion  from 
Berne :  — 

^ 44  And  once  tbey  ascended,  by  easy  and 
circuitous  paths,  through  fir  woods,  the  high- 
est hill  in  the  vicinity,  which  is  called  the  Gur- 
ten,  from  the  extensive  plateau  on  the  summit 
of  which  a  clearer  view  of  the  Snow  Mountains 


is  to  be  obtained.  By  the  assistance  of  a 
map,  they  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
precipitous  aspect  of  the  Jungfrau,  the  Monch, 
the  Eiger,  and  Finster-Aahorn ;  and  some  one 
told  them  that,  under  the  shadow  of  the  dark 
Niesen,  lies,  though  unseen,  the  old-fashioned 
town  of  Thun.  Turning  a  little,  they  faced 
the  monotonous  range  of  the  Jura,  and  the 
mountains  and  bills  immediately  around 
Berne."   [A.  Williams  &  Co.] 
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€nxitni  Jfiferatur*. 


DANIEL  DEROITDA.* 
T^"E  always  begin  a  review  of  one  of  this 
author's  books  with  painful  misgivings. 
We  distrust  our  ability  to  understand  it ;  we 
doubt  the  efficiency  of  our  discriminating 
power  to  distinguish  between  its  good  and  bad 
qualities.  We  doubt,  in  fine,  if  we  can  render 
true  justice  to  the  author.  Our  first  impulse  is 
to  compare  this  new  book  with  one  of  its  pre- 
decessors, —  with  *'  Adam  Bede,"  for  instance, 
which  has  been  generally  esteemed  her  best. 
The  most  radical  difference  between  the  two  is 
in  the  quality  of  the  personages.  In  De- 
ronda," we  are  introduced  to  members  of  the 
aristocracy ;  to  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and 
great,  and  fashionable.  In  the  other,  our  paths 
lie  among  shops  and  huts,  and  the  lower  grades 
of  rural  society.  Can  the  same  eye  see,  with 
equal  clearness,  from  both  points  of  viewP 
Can  the  same  hand  depict,  with  uniform 
fidelity,  the  characteristics  of  the  palace  and 
the  hovel  ?  A  reading  of  the  two  books  con- 
vinces us  that  such  a  task  is  possible  to  a 
genius  such  as  is  George  Eliot.  The  same 
broad  and  keen  glances,  the  same  steady,  sin- 
cere touches,  the  same  discriminately  shaded 
colors  are  perceptible  in  each,  and  in  each  her 
absolute  command  of  the  English  language,  in 
every  form  of  composition,  is  equally  conspic- 
uous. 

"  Daniel  Deronda  "  is  an  sesthetically  mel- 
ancholy story.  One  grows  sober  over  it.  It 
has  few  stained  windows  through  which 
strays  the  light  of  humor  and  geniality.  It 
has  a  gloomy  interior,  suggestive  of  solemnity 
and  gloom.  It  offers  us  no  laughter,  few  cakes 
and  ale;  and,  in  this  deficiency,  it  fails  as  a 
picture  of  high  English  life.  In  point  of  char- 
acterization, it  is  far  beyond  comparison. 
Deronda  himself,  if  not  quite  true  to  nature, 
is  absolutely  unique.  The  influence  of  the 
suspicion  that  broods  in  his  heart  from  boy- 
hood, the  suspicion  that  he  nurses  Hebrew 
blood  in  bis  veins,  casts  its  sombre  shadow 
over  his  whole  life.  We  see  it  in  the 
habits  of  his  daily  walk,  in  bis  tastes  and  ten- 
dencies ;  and  it  has  its  most  conspicuous  man- 
ifestations in  the  memorable  interviews  with  bis 
mother.  The  sweet  tenderness  of  his  nature 
attracts  us,  while  his  sombre  mien  and  manner 
repel.  At  his  introduction,  one  likes  him. 
His  treatment  of  the  wilful  Gwendolen,  on 
their  first  meeting,  is  simply  admirable,  —  cool, 
gentlemanly,  earnest,  yet  reserved. 

We  pass  on  to  Gwendolen's  home  life ;  to 
its  hypocrisy,  to  its  pretensions,  its  strivings 
between  fashionable  exigencies  and  stern  ne- 
cessity. We  get  a  glimpse  of  this  rash  young 
girl's  nature  in  her  flirtation  with  Reginald ; 


•  DuM  Deronda.  By  George  KUot,  author  of  "  Middle- 
iMrch,"  4c.  2  vol*.  12mo.  pp.  411,427.  S3.00.  New  York: 
Harper  *  Broe.   Bo« ton  :  Lockwood,  Brooks,  4  Co. 


and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne  and  their  daughter  stand  out  in  clear 
relief  in  the  complications  that  result  from  this 
callow  affectional  entanglement.  The  other 
members  of  Gwendolen's  household  appeal  to 
us  with  no  special  force.  She  is  queen  among 
them,  —  nay,  a  tyrant ;  and,  loving  her  mother 
with  all  the  force  of  her  strong  nature,  sets 
up  her  proud  self  always,  icy  and  immovable, 
toward  her. 

While  the  memory  of  the  mysterious  young 
man  who  redeemed  her  necklace  still  lingers 
in  her  selfish  heart,  she  takes  a  look  at  the 
future,  dim  with  shifty  mists  and  inevitable 
clouds.  She  sees  but  one  way  of  escape; 
one  only  path,  warm  with  sunshine,  and  grate- 
ful with  bending  shade.  It  is  a  rich  marriage. 
Only  that  will  save  her,  and  into  it  she  is  urged 
by  the  most  powerful  considerations,  personal 
and  family.  Her  mother  incites  her;  the 
sight  of  her  helpless  sisters  persuades  her ; 
her  worldly  uncle  paints  to  her  the  advantages 
of  high  life,  and  dwells  solemnly  on  the  possi- 
ble mendicity  of  herself  and  her  family.  Selfish 
though  she  is,  she  is  soft  to  these  pictures  of 
prospective  sorrow.  She  cannot  see  her  mother 
shabby ;  she  cannot  see  her  grieve.  Long 
she  deliberates,  with  thoughts  of  her  myste- 
rious benefactor  flitting  through  her  troubled 
mind.  If  he  were  here,  she  thinks,  be  would 
tell  her,  though  she  has  no  reason  in  the  world 
to  trust  his  judgment.  It  is  instinct.  At 
last  the  path  opens,  through  the  translucent 
person  of  8ir  Henley  Grandcourt,  heir  to 
divers  manors  and  estates.  He  distinguishes 
her  at  archery  and  other  social  gatherings, 
his  notice  being  so  emphatic  as  to  rouse  the 
popular  whisper  that  there  is  to  be  a  match. 
Gwendolen  hears  it ;  of  course  her  uncle  and 
his  wife  would  not  fail  to  apprise  her,  and  in 
her  heart  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought  . 
She  does  covet  those  broad  acres,  that  pala- 
tial house,  those  shiny-coated  horses,  that 
troop  of  servants,  those  reverent  tenants. 
And  this  wish  covered  up  in  her  heart  is 
warmed  by  family  sympathy,  till  it  heats  her 
like  a  mighty  flame  and  rouses  her  to  the  real- 
ization of  her  purpose.  The  fatal  day  arrives ; 
the  vows  are  said,  and  she  is  the  plighted  bride 
of  the  majestic  baronet. 

Of  their  married  life  the  author  vouchsafes 
us  few  glimpses;  but  we  easily  see  that  there 
is  no  love  between  them.  He  is  proud  of  her 
as  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Grandcourt;  holds  her 

'Something  better  than  his  dog, a  little  dearer  than  bit 

He  loves  to  think  of  her  as  a  regally  beauti- 
ful woman  who  is  wholly  his,  —  who  comes 
and  goes  at  his  will.  There  is  no  warmth  in 
his  manner  toward  her ;  only  a  sense  of  rather 
contemptuous  proprietorship.  The  most  posi- 
tive quality  in  her  consideration  of  him  is  fear : 
she  has  never  loved  him ;  she  does  not  dislike 
him,  but  she  fears  him.  Two  influences  fall 
like  a  curtain  between  them,  —  the  knowledge 
accidentally  acquired  by  Gwendolen  that  her 


husband  has  an  earlier  living  wife  and  children, 
and  the  strange  weird  memory  of  Deronda,  to 
whom  she  is  hardly  more  than  a  stranger. 
She  takes  into  her  husband's  house  the  dread 
consciousness  that  she  is  robbing  another 
woman  of  her  legal  rights,  and  this  dwells  for 
ever  with  her.  The  pair  represent  two  types 
of  humanity  very  distinctly  struck,  that  may 
be  possible;  but  we  do  not  meet  them  in 
real  life  in  America.  Grandcourt  is,  no  doubt, 
a  truly  typical  Englishman,  but  his  wife  is  a 
stranger  here. 

The  most  absorbing  question  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  reader  in  this  book  is  the 
identity  of  the  hero,  Daniel  Deronda.  His 
apparition  is  unaccountable,  and,  it  seems  to 
us,  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  inexcusable. 
As  a  representative  of  human  virtue  he  is  ad- 
mirable ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  vagueness 
about  his  purposes,  and  an  uncertainty  as  to 
his  true  place  in  the  story,  which  affect  one  un- 
comfortably. The  only  really  tragical  inci- 
dent in  the  book  is  Mirah's  attempt  at  self- 
destruction,  and  it  is  very  vividly  handled.  Its 
consequences  comprise  some  of  the  loveliest 
scenes  in  all  these  pages,  —  glimpses  of  the 
Mey rick  family  life.  Mirah  strikes  us  as  some- 
what unfinished ;  we  cannot  conceive  a  course 
of  training  such  as  she  had  at  the  bands  of 
her  dissolute  father,  which  could  have  shaped 
so  sweet  and  strong  a  nature  as  hers.  Hans 
is  sometimes  funny,  but  oftenest  a  bore;  he  is 
in  effect  an  excrescence;  his  love  for  Mirah 
comes  suddenly  to  naught. 

In  the  relations  of  Deronda  and  Mordecai, 
we  have  something  quite  unheard  of  in  fiction. 
How  strong  must  have  been  the  instinctive 
sympathy  that  drew  this  refined  and  cultivated 
young  man  to  the  intimacy  of  a  squalid  Jew  ! 
The  intellectual  approximation  of  the  two,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  far  too  precipitate ;  their  mutual 
attraction  is  unnatural  and  forced.  The  chief 
value  of  this  enforced  intercourse  is  in  the  au- 
thor's acute  dissertations  on  Jewish  topics,  to 
which  she  has  evidently  given  prolonged  and 
earnest  thought. 

As  a  mere  novel  we  must  prefer  this  book 
to  "  Middlemarcb ;  "  but  we  find  in  it  less  evi- 
dence of  general  culture,  and  less  matter  of 
purely  aesthetic  interest.  It  is  not  intrinsi- 
cally fascinating ;  the  plot  is  not  strong :  its 
charm  is  in  its  odd  views  of  human  nature 
and  society,  its  powerful  characterization,  and 
its  pervading  depth  and  purity  of  thought. 

We  have  little  room  for  quotation  from 
these  rich  pages,  and  these  scraps  must  suf- 
fice: — 

"  In  general,  one  may  be  sure  that  when- 
ever a  marriage  of  any  mark  takes  place,  male 
acquaintances  are  likely  to  pity  the  bride; 
female  acquaintances  the  bridegroom." 

"  If  you  have  any  reason  for  not  indulging 
a  wish  to  speak  to  a  fair  woman,  it  is  a  bad 
plan  to  look  long  at  her  back;  the  wish  to 
see  what  it  screens  becomes  the  stronger; 
there  may  be  a  very  sweet  smile  on  the  other 
side." 

••  Miss  Julia  Fenn,  a  young  lady  whose  pro- 
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file  had  been  so  unfavorably  decided  by  cir- 
cumstances over  which  she  had  no  control" 

There  are  two  incongruities,  or  what  seem 
such  to  us,  that  may  be  worth  mention. 
These  are  the  (act  that  Mirah,  so  devoutly 
religious,  could  deliberately  set  about  self-de- 
struction ;  and  the  presentation  of  Mordecai, 
an  aged  man,  as  her  brother. 


HISTOBY  OF  NAPOLEON.  * 
*T^HE  third  volume  of  this  well-planned  his- 
tory is  perhaps  even  more  entertaining 
than  its  predecessors.  It  treats  of  the  inter- 
mediate and  critical  period  of  Napoleon's 
career,  exhibiting  him  at  the  time  when  For- 
tune seems  to  have  half  veiled  her  face,  and 
he  can  catch  but  a  dim  glimpse  of  her  retreat- 
ing figure.  It  falls  on  the  time,  when,  balked 
in  enterprises  that  had  honest  faces  and  real 
substance,  he  had  turned  to  those  of  equivo- 
cal character,  and  success  in  .which  could  only 
measurably  reward  him.  It  depicts  him  with 
waning  intellectual  strength,  with  faculties 
that  the  friction  of  severe  vicissitudes  has 
weakened,  and  with  that  meteoric  judgment 
moving  on  half-blind  and  uncertain.  He  is  a 
melancholy  spectacle,  —  more  pathetic  by  rea- 
son of  his  fading  virility,  whose  deficiency  his 
chance  victories  cannot  effectually  mantle,  than 
we  find  him  later  on. 

Ho  comes  on  the  stage  in  the  attitude  of 
claimant  of  a  universal  kingdom.  He  is  the 
great  I — not  only  the  State,  but  the  Kosmos. 
He  commands  the  States  of  Europe  to  array 
themselves  at  once  under  his  standard,  or  un- 
der that  of  England. 

"  Under  which  King,  Besonlan  ! 
Speak  or  die!" 

At  this  time  (1806),  the  spell  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  quite  lost  its  strength,  and  this 
strength  was  Napoleon's.  Its  glamour  had 
faded  ;  it  was  no  longer  the  great  light  in  the 
East,  before  which  all  nations  must  bow  down 
and  worship.  The  Revolution  was  Napoleon, 
and  with  its  light  went  down  bis  star.  No 
more  was  France  the  symbol  of  deliverance 
and  freedom ;  now  she  stood  for  the  goddess 
of  conquest,  of  persecution,  of  oppression. 
Napoleon's  situation  was  apparently  strong. 
Who  were  his  enemies  P  Prussia  was  crushed, 
Austria  annihilated,  and  Russia  powerful  only 
at  home.  He  purposed  not  to  re-establish 
Poland,  but  to  give  her  a  stable  government ; 
he  could  make  her  independent,  but  such  a 
step  did  not  co-ordinate  with  his  general  policy. 
The  great  powers  being  paralyzed,  be  pro- 
ceeded to  treat  some  small  and  foreign  ones 
for  his  interest.  He  promised  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  warning  its 
Sultan  to  choose  between  his  friendship  and 


•  History  of  Napoleon  the  First.  By  P.  Lanfrey.  Vol. 
III.   8to.   tS.60.  New  York :  MacmiUan  *  Co. 


England's.  He  engaged  the  Emperor  of  Per- 
sia to  be  his  ally.  The  narrative  of  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Russo-Austrian  armies,  on 
the  frozen  fields  of  Poland,  is  a  tale  of  cruel 
horrors,  and  we  do  not  care  to  dwell  on  it. 
Monotonous  with  slow  military  movements  and 
counter-movements,  it  is  illuminated  and  made 
dramatic  by  the  grand  carnage  of  Eylau.  It 
had,  we  may  say,  almost  no  result,  save  the 
increase  of  the  host  of  Napoleon's  enemies. 

He  tried  hard  to  placate  the  weak  King  of 
Prussia,  but  failed.  With  the  autocrat  of 
Russia,  by  dint  of  flatteries  and  gifts  and  in- 
sidious misrepresentations,  he  fared  better; 
and  for  the  price  of  two  tolerable  provinces  got 
some  worthy  consideration.  When  he  settled 
up  his  accounts,  however,  at  the  close  of  the 
sanguinary  contest,  there  was  little  to  carry  to 
the  credit  side;  and  in  France  itself  there 
was  a  great  balance  of  blood  against  him, — 
warm  blood  in  the  veins  of  young  conscripts 
summoned  to  death  before  their  time.  But  he 
heeded  not  such  a  trifle,  —  not  he;  he  only 
called  for  another  levy.  Significant,  indeed, 
were  the  words  of  the  noble  Massdna,  gazing 
on*  the  sepulchral  field  of  Eylau :  f 4  What  a 
massacre!  and  without  any  issue."  Like  it 
was  this  campaign,  — •*  without  any  issue." 

Domestic  politics  mainly  occupy  the  second 
chapter,  which  show  us  Napoleon  in  his  char- 
acter of  statesman.  The  exhibit  is  not  edify- 
ing; let  us  pass  it  by.  The  campaign  of 
Friedland  is  red  with  battle  scenes,  but  con- 
tains no  special  illuminations  of  Napoleon's 
character.  His  tele  a  iete  at  Tilsit  with  the 
Czar  Alexander  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in 
the  work.  To  see  this  skilled  angler  playing 
with  the  ambitious  and  conceited  trout,  plying 
him  with  flies  of  varied  attractiveness,  and  in- 
sidiously but  sedulously  aiming  to  hook  the 
barb  in  his  imbarbate  gills,  is  to  see  the  worst 
qualities  of  human  nature  in  vehement  opera- 
tion. 

Passing  on  to  the  war  against  Spain,  we  get 
a  clear  view  of  the  most  marvellous  tricks  of 
the  accomplished  Corsican  juggler.  A  more 
cunning,  deftly-devised  humbug  was  never 
conceived  by  the  professors  of  magic  for  the 
public  infatuation,  than  the  plot  to  oust  the 
Bourbons.  The  story  of  the  measures  to  this 
end  is  told  with  marvellous  skill,  and  is  more 
fascinating  than  the  finest  romance.  Napoleon 
played  his  game  like  a  chess-player,  sitting  at 
Paris  or  Bayoqne,  while  his  helpless  pieces 
stumble  over  the  plains  and  hills  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Of  course  he  blundered,  and  blood 
flowed  in  torrents.  A  more  gigantically 
scoundrelly  enterprise  than  this  attempted 
conquest  of  Spain  never  issued  from  the 
human  brain,  and  the  blunders  by  which  it  was 
essayed  to  carry  it  out  make  up  a  tale  fit  for 
Milton  to  versify.  The  utter  discomfiture  of 
the  false  and  forging  schemer  exemplifies  the 
verdict  of  every  intelligent  reader,  and  we  all 
cry,  Amen!  At  a  convenient  stage  of  this 
Spanish  tragedy,  the  untiring  Napoleon  goes 


home  to  settle  domestic  affairs.  With  his  usual 
marvellous  originality,  in  order  to  check  the 
growth  (lucus  a  non)  of  the  feudal  system,  he 
created  a  new  nobility  out  of  his  military  riff- 
raff, and  enriched  them  all  at  the  start,  that 
they  might  effloresce  with  a  gorgeousness  wor- 
thy of  his  own  magnificence.  Next  comes  the 
Plot  of  the  Escurial,  with  such  a  caste  of  per- 
sona ! —  the  poor  old  king,  conscious  dupe  of 
his  licentious  wife;  the  Prince  of  Peace 
(Heaven  save  the  mark !),  a  fool,  at  once,  and 
a  villain ;  the  learned  and  self-styled  Maehia- 
vellic  diplomatist,  Escoiquiz,  and  the  preco- 
cious son,  whose  plotting  against  his  father  is 
well  described:  enter  Napoleon  with  capa- 
cious bag,  and  gobbles  every  one  of  them ! 
Finale  at  Burgos  and  Bayonne ! 

The  closing  scenes  in  this  dreadful  drama, — 
the  streets  of  Spanish  cities  running  full  with 
the  blood-ravage  of  every  name.  —  starvation, 
madness,  pervading  every  province,  —  a  burn- 
ing patriotism  clashing  with  slavish  submis- 
sion, —  freedom  against  Napoleonic  feudalism. 
But  the  play  was  brief ;  for  the  players  were 
weary.  The  further  events  in  this  drama  are 
too  well  known,  too  far-illuminating,  to  need 
repetition  here,  —  they  are  hardly  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  any  nation,  —  and  whatever 
may  be  the  faults  and  shames  of  the  Spanish 
character,  the  lover  of  freedom  will  ever 
kneel  to  thank  God  for  giving  so  stern  and 
undying  a  love  of  liberty  to  these  fierce  bar- 
barians of  Iberia. 

We  have  already  commended  in  strong 
terms  the  two  preceding  volumes  of  this  work, 
and  that  commendation  we  earnestly  renew 
upon  the  present.  Mr.  Lanfrey's  conception 
of  the  great  soldier  is,  we  think,  the  only  true 
one  ever  evolved  by  the  historian.  He  sees 
through  the  opaque,  carnal  man,  —  sees  the 
keen  intellect  twinkling  within,  and  the  little 
heart  shrinking  in  a  hiding-place.  He  admits 
his  marvellous  military  genius,  which  grew 
enfeebled  with  age,  and  was  nurtured  from  the 
fickle  breast  of  Fortune.  But  of  the  intellec- 
tual man  the  author's  ken  is  not  less  keen ;  his 
insight  seems  unerring,  and  not  a  thought 
seems  to  have  crawled  from  the  Napoleonic 
brain,  whose  origin  and  destiny  are  not 
familiar  to  his  apprehensive  mind.  We  esteem 
the  author's  estimate  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
the  soundest  and  surest  and  most  faithful  that 
has  ever  been  made. 


JOHN  QUINOY  ADAMS.* 

S~Xi$  November  7,  1842,  the  subject  of  this 
^— '  memoir  wrote  in  his  Diary, — 

"  I  have  already  more  volumes,  and  multi- 
tudes of  fragments,  —  trash  inexpressible, — 
which  I  pray  to  God  may  never  be  exposed, 
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but  which  I  leave  to  my  son,  to  be  used  ac- 
cording to  his  good  judgment,  (or  a  memoir  of 
my  life;  and  if,  by  t  he  mercy  of  God,  the 
manuscript  should  be  preserved,  to  be  left, 
with  those  of  my  father,  to  one  of  my  grand- 
sons, who  may  be  worthy  of  possessing  and 
passing  them  [it]  down  to  future  genera- 
tions." 

The  caution  conveyed  in  the  above  extract 
has  not,  it  seems  to  us,  been  faithfully  heeded. 
The  work  comprises  an  amount  of  valueless 
matter,  equal,  at  least,  to  one-third  of  its  bulk. 
Page  alter  page  tells  the  same  story,  in  sub- 
stance if  not  in  language.  It  is  that  "  the  boor- 
ish Smith  of  Ohio  transfixed  the  feeble  Doo- 
senberry  of  Florida ;  "  "the  crafty  Cushiug 
made  his  customary  assault  on  me,"  —  and  so 
on  ad  nauseam,  with  change  of  name  and 
scene.  Many  passages  are  in  bad  taste,  as 
well  as  irrelevant;  mere  spots  on  the  record 
of  a  generally  pure  man.  Of  what  good  can 
it  be  to  parade  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Adams 
was  a  inent  blackguard,  and  to  cull  coarse 
epithets  from  bis  repertory  of  abuse  ? 

One  finds  little  information  of  lasting  worth 
in  these  pages,  as  to  current  legislation  and 
politics;  accounts  of  scandals  and  personal 
quarrels  monopolize  the  space.  The  record 
begins  just  prior  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
members  of  Tyler's  cabinet  in  1841.  The 
reasons  for  this  action  assigned  by  them  seem 
rather  puerile  at  this  day.  Ewing,  of  the 
Treasury,  thought  he  had  been  disrespectfully 
treated  by  Mr.  Tyler ;  and,  further,  that  Mr. 
Tyler  claimed  some  authority  concerning  the 
management  of  the  Treasury,  which  Ewing 
thought  contrary  to  law.  Mr.  Crittenden  had 
special  personal  relations  with  Clay,  which 
rendered  his  position  in  the  Cabinet  unendura- 
ble. Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Badger  complained 
of  the  President's  deportment  toward  them. 

Mr.  Adams  flatters  himself  with  having 
rendered  important  service  to  Mr.  Webster. 
His  speech  on  the  McLeod  resolution  "has 
given  him  the  means  of  saving  himself  from 
ruin,  and  his  country  from  a  most  disastrous 
war.     My  reward  from  him  will  be  professions 
of  respect  and  esteem  ;  speeches  of  approba- 
tion and  regard  for  me  to  my  friends,  knowing 
that  they  will  be  reported  to  me ;  secret  and 
deep-laid  intrigues  against  me,  and  still  more 
venomous  against   my  son.11    Mr.  Adams 
seems  to  have  imagined  himself  the  bugbear 
of  every  American  statesman,  and  to  have 
prided  himself  on  the  honor  of  Louis  Philippe's 
dislike.     With  John  Tyler  only  was  he  willing 
to  share  the  public  obloquy.    Under  date  of 
January,  1842,  he  records  that  it  is  the  White 
House,  not  the  President,  who  [that]  is  visited : 
••From  the  first  establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  this  day,  there 
never  baa  been  a  time  when  the  personal  sym- 
pathies of  the  people  of  all  parties  were  so 
Bttaiir  indifferent  as  they  are  this  day  to  John 
lyier.**    The  objects  of  bis  own  hatred  are  in 
number;  few  names  of  public 
his  pen  unaccompanied  by  sneers  or 


direct  denunciation.  He  notes  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  Fletcher  Wjebster,  "  bloated 
with  self-sufficiency  as  an  executive  officer ; 11 
and  the  receipt  of  a  reply  to  his  own  letter, 
"  as  impertinent,  as  ignorant,  as  insolent,  as 
the  former."  Of  one  of  our  earliest  poets 
Mr.  Adams  writes :  "  Mr.  Tyler,  in  a  tone  of 
fretful  uneasiness  bad  said,  '  I  cannot  remove 
my  friend  Payne,1 — meaning  John  Howard 
Payne,  the  histrionic  parasite,  who  was  here 
all  the  summer  of  1811,  currying  favor  by 
writing  niminy-piminy  meretricious  letters 
of  courtly  adulation  of  John  Tyler,  to  be 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald.  This 
was  the  sycophant,  and  this  the  service  for 
which  '  my  friend  Payne 1  was  appointed 
Consul  at  Tunis,  instead  of  a  public  servant 
of  forty  years,  with  a  large  family,  to  linger 
about  the  world  for  a  beggarly  subsistence." 

Mr.  Adams's  estimate  of  Roger  Williams  is 
not  flattering.  "  He  came,"  he  says,  "  sharp- 
ened for  controversy,  a  polemical  porcupine 
from  Oxford ;  an  extreme  Puritan,  quilled  with 
all  the  quarrelsome  divinity  of  the  age.  .  .  . 
Altogether  he  was  a  mere  boute-feu,  and  they 
were  amply  justified  in  getting  rid  of  him.  I 
see  that  Bancroft  tells  his  story  with  ex- 
treme, to  puff  him  up,  not  only  to  a  saint 
and  hero,  but  to  a  transcendent  genius,  —  a 
Newton,  Kepler,  or  Copernicus."  The  only 
comment  to  be  made  on  this  last  sentence  is, 
that  Mr.  Adams  "  seems  to  tell  bis  story  11  with 
deliberate  virulence. 

Mr.  Adams's  assumption  that  he  was  the 
butt  of  his  colleagues  and  the  politicians  gen- 
erally was  not  wholly  unfounded.  Henry  A. 
Wise,  who  has  just  ended  his  turbulent  career, 
once  stigmatized  him  as  "  the  only  man  in  the 
House  whose  judgment  he  was  unwilling  to 
abide  by."  This  was  said  September  11,  and 
this  entry  follows,  under  date  of  September 
14 :  "I  met  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise,  who  spoke 
to  me  and  offered  me  his  hand.11 

There  is  little  in  the  contents  of  this  volume 
that  goes  to  justify  its  publication.  For  the 
sake  of  the  dignity  of  the  work,  if  not  for 
that  of  family  pride,  it  seems  to  ns  that  the 
editor  should  have  omitted  the  bulk  of  per- 
sonalities which  disfigure  these  pages. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OP  MY  LIFE.* 

THE  noble  author  must  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  the  superfluity  of  his 
material,  which  must  have  gathered  on  him 
rounding  the  hollow  globe,  as  moss  gathers  on 
the  rolling  stone.  He  must  have  stripped  it  off 
as  one  strips  the  bark  from  a  birch  tree.  Few 
men  have  had  a  wider  range  among  the  dwelling- 
places  of  humanity :  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  all  points  have  noted  his  retreating 
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shadow;  and  each  has  given  a  drop  to  his 
ever-swelling  canteen  of  knowledge.  He  is 
not  a  fine  writer ;  in  fact,  he  is  a  bad  one :  but 
he  has  compiled  a  very  readable  book  which 
will  fill  up  an  unoccupied  hour.  The  story  of 
his  career  gives  one  a  clear  idea  of  the  life  of 
an  average  English  aristocrat,  —  to  be  born, 
to  be  beaten  into  a  knowledge  of  Latin  verse, 
to  be  sold  into  the  army,  to  fight  with  honor, 
to  travel  at  government  expense,  and  to  live 
the  fag  end  of  his  years  in  the  ease  of  a  ver- 
dant country  mansion.  But  to  few  men,  even 
English  aristocrats,  it  befalls  to  be  lapped  in 
the  beneficent  waters  of  royal  society ;  to  be 
the  playmate  of  princesses,  the  confidant  of 
dukes.  Such  was  George  Thomas's  fate,  and 
well  does  he  describe  it. 

In  his  first  chapter  he  tells  about  the  oli- 
garchical trunks,  in  whose  protecting  shade  he 
spent  his  early  years;  about  the  ancestral 
Kettels  who  have  gone  to  Pot;  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  the  Vanes,  the  Foxes,  and  other  birds 
of  the  air.  The  pictures  of  his  early  school- 
days are  entertaining.  On  his  arrival,  he  ap- 
prises his  curious  school-mates  that  his  father 
is  the  king's  master  of  buck-hounds,  and  has 
the  pleasure  of  being  pointed  at  as  the  son 
of  a  blackguard  old  huntsman.  His  daily 
routine  of  labor  is  thus  reported :  — 

"  I  rose  as  the  day  broke,  hurried  on  my 
clothes,  brushed  those  of  my  master,  cleaned 
several  pairs  of  his  shoes,  went  to  pump  in 
the  Great  Dean's  yard  for  hard  water  for  his 
teeth,  and  to  the  cistern  at  Mother  Grant's 
for  soft  water  for  his  hands  and  face ;  passed 
the  rest  of  the  time  till  eight  in  my  own  ablu- 
tions, or  in  conning  over  my  morning  school 
lessons." 

The  anecdotes  of  the  Princess  are  amusing, 
but  for  the  most  part  coarse,  and  do  no  credit 
to  her  custodians.  She  was  a  young  lady  of 
positive  nature,  utterly  devoid  of  dignity,  and 
great  with  self-assertion.  She  had  her  way, 
obstacles  notwithstanding,  and  woe  be  to  the 
culprit  who  thwarts  her  bent.  The  author 
confesses  to  frequent  applications  of  her  hunt- 
ing-whip to  his  reluctant  back. 

Here  is  a  lively  anecdote  of  Thomas  Gar- 
nier,  Dean  of  Winchester :  "  He  was  a  famous 
dancer  in  his  youth.  While  engaged  in  the 
intricate  labyrinths  of  *  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ly,1  clad  in  a  smart  coat  with  filagree  buttons, 
one  of  these  buttons  caught  a  ringlet  of  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Wharton,  the  famous  Greek 
professor,  and,  the  hair  not  being  her  own, 
my  kinsman  carried  the  whole  head-gear  away 
with  him  through  all  the  mazes  of  the  dance, 
followed  by  the  damsel  in  a  state  of  fury  at  his 
'  Rape  of  the  Lock.'  He,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  so  absorbed  in  his  favorite  pastime  as  to 
have  no  conception  of  the  mischief  which  his 
peccant  button  had  caused."  One  Lambert 
was  a  dull  scholar.  "  Where  did  he  get  that 
black  eye  P  "  asked  Dr.  Mure.  M  In  fighting 
a  'scy.11'  "Which  licked P"  "Lambert." 
"  Well,  if  he  is  a  good  fellow  and  a  good 
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fighter,  we  must  not  be  hard  upon  him  for  his 
Latin  and  Greek." 

The  account  of  Mauritius  is  very  interest- 
ing, as  is  that  of  Queen  Caroline.  With  what 
admirable  felicity  was  "Othello  "  brought  out 
at  Drury  Lane  during  the  progress  of  the  trial ! 
and  how  pertinent  to  the  subject,  exciting  the 
English  people  to  a  fever  heat,  were  these  fine 
lines:  — 

"  How  come*  this  trick  on  Mm* 
[OwImmm.]  Nay,  baron  doth  know ! 
I  will  be  hanged  If  torn*  eternal  til  tain, 
8ome  busy  and  insinuating  rogue, 
Some  cogging,  eoaanlng  stare,  to  git  mm  ojfcs, 
Hath  not  derised  this  slander." 

Once  the  author  saw  his  first  steamboat  on 
the  Thames,  whereupon  his  coachman  says : 
"  There's  the  things  that  will  ruin  us  coach- 
men." He  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  Cleo- 
patra's asp  was  a  cobra.  44  One  of  my  occu- 
pations of  a  morning,"  he  says, 44  while  waiting 
for  the  Duke,  was  to  watch  from  the  window 
the  movements  of  a  bright,  pretty  girl,  seven 
years  of  age.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  water- 
ing the  plants  immediately  under  the  window. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  how  impartially  she 
divided  the  contents  of  the  watering-pot  be- 
tween the  flowers  and  her  own  little  feet. 
Her  simple  but  becoming  dress  contracted 
favorably  with  the  gorgeous  apparel  now  worn 
by  the  little  damsels  of  the  rising  generation 
— a  large  straw  hat  and  a  suit  o'f  white  cotton ; 
a  colored  fichu  was  the  only  ornament  she 
wore.  The  young  lady  I  am  describing  was 
the  Princess  "Victoria,  our  present  sovereign, 
whom  God  preserve !  " 

Here  are  two  funny  legal  anecdotes :  — 

44  Chief  Baron  O'Grady  was  the  presid- 
ing judge.  Bush,  then  a  king's  counsel 
who  held  a  brief  for  the  defence,  was  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  his  client  with  much  elo- 
quence, when  a  donkey  in  the  court  set  up  a 
loud  bray.  4  One  at  a  time,  Brother  Bush ! 1 
called  his  Lordship.  Peals  of  laughter  filled 
the  court.  The  counsel  bore  the  interruption 
as  he  best  could.  The  judge  was  proceeding 
to  sum  up  with  his  usual  ability  of  speech ; 
the  donkey  again  began  to  bray.  4 1  beg 
your  Lordship's  pardon,'  said  Bush,  putting 
bis  band  to  his  ear ;  4  but  there  is  such  an 
echo  in  the  court  that  I  can't  hear  a  word  you 
say.' » 

44  The  authoress  of  4  The  Wild  Irish  Girl' 
(Lady  Morgan),  justly  proud  of  her  gifted 
sister  Olivia,  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
ever}-  new-comer  with,  4 1  must  make  you 
acquainted  with  my  Livy.'  She  once  used  this 
form  of  words  to  a  gentleman  who  had  just 
been  worsted  in  an  encounter  of  wits  with  the 
lady  in  question.  4  Yes,  ma'am,'  was  the  re- 
ply ;  4 1  happen  to  know  your  Livy,  and  I 
only  wish  your  Livy  was  Tacitus.' " 

We  have  said  that  Milord  is  not  a  good 
writer ;  indeed,  he  is  a  bad  one.  He  writes : 
44  Besides  this  fishery  of  Karmaziack,  he  has 
twenty  more  others."  Again:  44 For  Mr. 
Ward,  the  British  Ghargt  d1  Affaires,  having 
forgotten  to  inform  the  authorities  that  we  had 
the  Times  in  our  possession." 


*  De'covvertes  et  ptablissments  des  Francois 
dans  VAme'rique  Septentrionale. 

*T*-HIS  work,  though  printed  at  Paris,  owes 
■*■  its  publication  to  an  appropriation  of 
Congress,  which  has  done  a  signal  service  to 
the  historical  literature  of  the  country,  in 
bringing  to  the  light  this  unique  and  very 
important  collection.  Four  more  volumes 
are,  we  understand,  to  follow  it,  together 
with  maps  and  other  illustrations.  The  papers 
have  been  collected  during  thirty  years  and 
more,  by  the  indefatigable  labors  of  M.  Mar- 
gry,  archivist  of  the  Department  of  the  Ma- 
rine and  Colonies,  at  Paris,  who  has  devoted 
most  of  his  life  to  researches  connected  with 
the  naval  and  colonial  achievements  of  bis 
countrymen.  The  present  collection  relates 
wholly  to  French  exploration  in  the  West, 
and  is  composed  of  pieces  various  in  eharac- 
acter  and  interest,  but  all  of  value  as  exhibit- 
ing the  progress  of  discovery  and  the  origin  of 
enterprises  which  have  had  a  vital  influence 
on  the  growth  of  American  civilization. 

The  principal  figure  in  this  first  volume  is 
that  of  Robert  do  la  Salle,  whose  portrait, 
apparently  taken  in  early  youth,  forms  the 
frontispiece.  The  features,  though  handsome 
and  intellectual,  are  far  from  indicating  the 
extraordinary  energy  and  force  which  were  his 
most  conspicuous  characteristics;  but  nobody 
can  read  the  documents  which  exhibit  the 
successive  stages  of  his  career  without  recog- 
nizing the  remarkable  qualities  of  the  man. 
Several  of  these  papers  are  of  the  highest 
interest ;  but,  among  them  all,  none  appears 
to  us  comparable  in  this  respect  with  the  offi- 
cial narrative,  occupying  more  than  one  hun- 
dred pages,  in  which  his  earlier  enterprises 
from  1679  to  the  end  of  1681  are  reported  to 
the  Government.  The  romantic  nature  of  the 
incidents  and  the  freshness  of  the  story,  the 
lifelike  manner  in  which  men  and  events  are 
presented,  and  the  manifest  spirit  of  truth 
which  pervades  at  least  all  that  part  of  it  in 
which  we  trace  the  pen  of  La  Salle  himself, 
make  it  unsurpassed  in  the  original  chronicles 
of  American  adventure.  This,  with  most  of 
the  remaining  papers  in  the  volume,  has  been 
largely  drawn  upon  in  Parkman's  44  Discovery 
of  the  Great  West,"  bnt  no  other  writer  has 
made  use  of  them.  Their  publication  is  a 
boon  to  American  historical  students,  and  we 
trust  that  nothing  will  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  remaining 
volumes  of  the  series.  M.  Margry  has  ap- 
parently reserved  his  own  comments,  and  his 
indications  of  the  sources  whence  the  docu- 
ments were  drawn,  to  the  last  volume,  the 
publication  of  which  will  therefore  be  looked 
for  with  the  more  interest. 
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IMAGINARY  OONVEBSATIOffS.* 

npHIS  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  author's 
many  works,  and  also  the  most  original. 
The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written 
give  it  a  peculiar  interest.  No  writer  has 
ever  so  intelligently  entered  into  the  classic 
spirit  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  none  has 
reproduced  their  characteristic  sentiment  and 
style  with  greater  fidelity  to  the  original. 
Reading  his  eloquent  pages,  one  seems  to 
walk  in  the  lofty  shadow  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
to  see  the  towering  masts  that  congregate  in 
the  Pirajus.  Plato  takes  you  by  the  hand; 
Pericles  saunters  by  attendant  on  the  mag- 
nificent Aspasia ;  and  the  indefatigable  Dioge- 
nes pursues  his  lonely  search  guided  by  the 
light  of  his  dilapidated  lantern.  The  reverend 
philosophers,  generals,  aud  orators  through 
whom  he  speaks  preserve  their  original  char- 
acteristics, and  speak  as  if  reading  from  their 
published  works.  The  Dialogues  give  one  a 
clear  and  faithful  picture  of  life  and  society  at 
Athens,  polished  and  enriched  by  the  treasures 
of  his  own  mind,  and  shining  with  the  beauties 
of  his  speech.  We  cannot  undertake  to  give 
an  analytical  view  of  the  dialogues,  —  which 
would  be  a  task  too  long  for  our  columns ;  we 
can  endeavor  only  to  show,  by  extracts,  the 
general  tenor  and  quality  of  the  dialogues. 
In  the  colloquy  between  Diogenes  and  Plato 
appears  this  forcible  passage  :  — 

41  Philosophers  are  absurd  from  many  causes, 
but  principally  from  laying  out  unthriftily 
their  distinctions.  They  set  up  four  virtues : 
fortitude,  prudence,  temperance,  and  justice. 
Now  a  man  may  be  a  very  bad  one,  and  yet 
possess  three  out  of  the  four.  Every  cutthroat 
must,  if  he  has  been  a  cutthroat  on  many  occa- 
sions, have  more  fortitude  and  more  prudence 
than  the  greater  part  of  those  whom  we  con- 
sider as  the  best  men.  And  what  cruel 
wretches,  both  executioners  and  judges,  have 
been  strictly  just !  how  little  have  they  cared 
what  gentleness,  what  generosity,  what  genius, 
their  sentence  hath  removed  from  the  earth  ! 
Temperance  and  beneficence  contain  all  other 
virtues.  Take  them  home,  Plato  ;  split  them, 
expound  them  ;  do  what  thou  wilt  with  them, 
if  thou  but  use  them." 

In  a  conversation  between  Pericles  and 
Sophocles,  the  former  inquires,  44  Who  is 
Cblaros  P  "  and  is  answered :  — 

14  He  was  born  somewhere  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Euba?a,  and  sold  as  a  slave  in  Persia 
to  a  man  who  dealt  largely  in  that  traffic,  and 
who  also  had  made  a  fortune  by  displaying  to 
the  public  four  remarkable  proofs  of  ability. 
First,  by  swallowing  at  a  draught  an  amphora 
of  the  strongest  wine  ;  secondly,  by  standing 
up  erect,  and  modulating  bis  voice  like  a  sober 
man  when  he  was  drunk  ;  thirdly,  by  acting 
to  perfection  like  a  drunken  man  when  he 
was  sober;  and,  fourthly,  by  a  most  surpris- 
ing trick  indeed,  which,  it  is  reported,  he 
learned  in  Babylonia :  one  would  have  sworn 
he  had  a  blazing  fire  in  his  mouth;  take  it 
out,  and  it  is  nothing  but  a  lump  of  ice.  The 
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king,  before  whom  he  was  admitted  to  play 
bis  trick,  hated  him  at  first,  and  told  him  that 
the  last  conjurer  had  made  him  cautious  of 
such  people,  he  having  been  detected  in  filch- 
ing from  the  royal  tiara  one  of  the  weightiest 
jewels." 

From  a  conversation  between  Xerxes  and 
Artabanus,  we  quote  these  scraps :  — 

"  Artabanus.  Many  nations,  O  Xerxes,  have 
risen  higher  in  power,  but  no  nation  rose  ever 
to  the  same  elevation  in  glory  as  the  Greek. 

"Xerxes.  For  which  reason,  were  there  no 
other,  I  would  destroy  it;  then  all  the  glory 
this  troublesome  people  have  acquired  will  fall 
unto  me  in  addition  to  my  own. 

'*  Artabanus.  The  territory,  yes :  the 
glory,  no.  The  solid  earth  may  yield  to  the 
mighty  ;  one  particle  of  glory  is  never  to 
be  detached  from  the  acquirer  and  posses- 
sor. ... 

**  Xerxes.  But  iC  one  God  can  do  us  good, 
fifty  can  do  us  more,  aided  by  demigods  and 
heroes.  .  .  . 

"  Xerxes.  I  would  slay  only  the  armed. 
The  women  and  children  I  would  in  part 
divide  among  the  bravest  of  my  army,  and  in 
part  I  would  settle  on  the  barren  localities  of 
my  dominions,  whereof  there  are  many. 

"  Artabanus.  Humanely  and  royally 
spoken !  But  did  it  never  once  occur  to  an 
observer  so  sagacious,  that  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  in  your  innumerable  host  would 
gladly  occupy  and  cultivate  those  desert 
places,  in  which  an  Athenian  would  pine 
away  ?  Immense  tracts  of  your  dominions  are 
scantily  inhabited.  Two  million  men  are 
taken  from  agriculture  and  other  works  of  in- 
dustry, of  whom  probably  a  third  would  have 
married,  another  third  would  have  had  children 
born  unto  them  from  the  wives  they  left  be- 
hind :  of  these  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
God  only  knows  how  many  may  return !  Not 
only  losses  are  certain ;  but  wide  fields  must 
lie  uncultivated,  much  cattle  be  the  prey  of 
wild  beasts  throughout  the  empire,  and  more 
of  worse  depredators  who  never  fear  the  law 
but  always  the  battle,  and  who  skulk  behind 
and  hide  themselves  to  fall  upon  what  unpro- 
tected property  has  been  left  by  braver  men. 
Unless  our  victory  and  our  return  be  speedy, 
your  providence  in  collecting  stores  during 
three  entire  years  will  have  been  vain.  Already 
the  greater  part  (four-fifths  at  the  lowest  com- 
putation) hath  been  consumed.  Attica  and 
Sparta  could  not  supply  a  sufficiency  for  two 
millions  of  men  additional,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  horses,  two  mouths.  Provender  will 
soon  be  wanting  for  the  sustenance  of  their 
own  few  cattle;  summer  heats  have  com- 
menced ;  autumn  is  distant  and  unpromising." 

In  the  dialogue  between   Menander  and 

Epicurus  we  find  this  bit  of  philosophy :  — 

"  There  are  two  miseries  In  human  life : 
To  lire  without  a  friend  and  with  a  wife." 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Landor  was  thinking  of 

his  own  wife  when  he  wrote  this  ;  for  between 

them  were  continual  dissensions.    He  married 

her  on  sight,  having  no  knowledge  whatever 

of  her  condition  or  antecedents.    Entering  a 

ball-room,  and  seeing  her,  ho  cried:  "The 

prettiest  girl  in  the  ball;  I'll  marry  her!" 

And  be  did ;  and  never  ceased  to  regret  the 

step. 

In  a  dialogue  with  Timotbeus,  Lucian  tells 
a  horse  story :  — 

"  Lucian.  Such  being  the  case,  a  pleasant 
story  will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  you. 


Xenophanes,  my  townsman  of  Samosata,  was 
resolved  to  buy  a  new  horse:  he  had  tried 
him,  and  liked  him  well  enough.  I  asked  him 
why  he  wished  to  dispose  of  bis  old  one, 
knowing  bow  sure-footed  he  was,  how  easy  in 
bis  paces,  and  bow  quiet  in  his  pasture. 
*  Very .  true,  O  Lucian,'  said  he ;  'the  horse 
is  a  clever  horse :  noble  eye,  beautiful  figure, 
stately  step ;  rather  too  fond  of  neighing  and  of 
shuffling  a  little  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mare  ;  but 
tractable  and  good-tempered.'  *  I  would  not 
have  parted  with  him  then,'  said  I.  '  The  fact 
is,'  replied  he,  '  my  grandfather,  whom  I  am 
about  to  visit,  likes  no  horses  but  what  are 
Saturnized.  To-morrow  I  begin  my  journey : 
come  and  see  me  set  out.'  I  went  at  the 
hour  appointed.  The  new  purchase  looked 
quiet  and  demure ;  but  he  also  pricked  up  his 
ears,  and  gave  sundry  other  tokens  of  equin- 
ity,  when  the  more  interesting  part  of  his 
fellow-creatures  came  near  him.  As  the  morn- 
ing oats  began  to  operate,  he  grew  more  and 
more  unruly,  and  snapped  at  one  friend  of 
Xenophanes,  and  sidled  against  another,  and 
gave  a  kick  at  a  third.  '  All  in  play !  all  in 
play ! '  said  Xenophanes;  '  his  nature  is  more 
of  a  lamb's  than  a  horse's.'  However,  these 
mute  salutations  being  over,  away  went  Xeno- 
phanes. In  the  evening,  when  my  lamp  had 
just  been  replenished  for  the  commencement 
of  ray  studies,  my  friend  came  in  striding  as  if 
he  still  were  across  the  saddle.  1 1  am  appre- 
hensive, O  Xenophanes,'  said  I,  'your  new 
acquisition  has  disappointed  you.'  'Not  in 
the  least,'  answered  he.  *  I  do  assure  vou, 
O  Lucian,  he  is  the  very  horse  I  was  looking 
out  for.'  On  my  requesting  him  to  be  seated, 
he  no  more  thought  of  doing  so  than  if  it  had 
been  in  the  presence  of  the  Persian  king.  I 
then  handed  my  lamp  to  him,  telling  him  (as 
was  true)  it  contained  all  the  oil  I  had  in  the 
house,  and  protesting  I  should  be  happier  to 
finish  my  Dialogue  in  the  morning.  He  took  the 
lamp  into  my  bedroom,  and  appeared  to  be 
much  refreshed  on  his  return.  Nevertheless,  he 
treated  his  chair  with  great  delicacy  and  cir- 
cumspection, and  evidently  was  afraid  of 
breaking  it  by  too  sudden  a  descent.  I  did 
not  revert  to  the  horse ;  but  he  went  on  of  his 
own  accord.  '  I  declare  to  you,  O  Lucian,  it 
is  impossible  for  roe  to  be  mistaken  in  a  pal- 
frey. My  new  one  is  the  only  one  in  Samosata 
that  could  carry  me  at  one  stretch  to  my 
grandfather's.'  •  But  has  he  ? '  said  I,  tim- 
idly. *  No,  he  has  not  yet,'  answered  my 
friend.  '  To-morrow  then,  I  am  afraid,  we 
really  must  lose  you.'  *  No,'  said  he ;  *  the 
horse  does  trot  hard.;  but  he  is  the  belter  for 
that :  1  shall  soon  get  used  to  him.'  In  fine, 
my  worthy  friend  deferred  his  visit  to  his 
grandfather;  his  rides  were  neither  long  nor 
frequent ;  he  was  ashamed  to  part  with  his 
purchase,  boasted  of  him  everywhere;  and, 
humane  as  he  is  by  nature,  could  almost  have 
broken  on  the  cross  the  quiet,  contented  owner 
of  old  Bucephalus." 

King  Alexander  and  the  priest  of  Hammon 
thus  discourse :  — 

"  Alexander.  Like  my  father,  as  ignorant 
men  called  King  Philip,  I  have  at  all  times 
been  the  friend  and  defender  of  the  gods. 

"Priest.  Hitherto  it  was  rather  my  belief 
that  the  gods  may  befriend  and  defend  us 
mortals ;  but  I  am  now  instructed  that  a  king 
of  Macedon  has  taken  them  under  his  ohield. 
Philip,  if  report  be  true,  was  less  remarkable 
for  his  devotion. 

"  Alexander.  He  was  the  most  religious 
prince  of  the  age. 

"  Priest.  On  what,  O  Alexander,  rests  the 
support  of  such  an  exalted  title  ? 


"  Alexander.  Not  only  did  he  swear  more 
frequently  and  more  awfully  than  any  officer 
in  the  army,  or  any  priest  in  the  temples,  but 
his  sacrifices  were  more  numerous  and  more 

costly. 

"  Priest.  More  costly  P  It  must  be  either 
to  those  whose  ruin  is  consummated,  or  to 
those  whose  ruin  is  commenced ;  in  other 
words,  either  to  the  vanquished,  or  to  those 
whose  ill-fortune  is  of  earlier  date,  —  the  born 
subjects  of  the  vanquisher. 

"  Alexander.  He  exhibited  the  surest  and 
most  manifest  proof  of  his  piety  when  he  de- 
feated (Enomarchus,  general  of  the  Phocians, 
who  had  dared  to  plough  a  piece  of  ground 
belonging  to  Apollo. 

"  Priest.  Apollo  might  have  made  it  as  hot 
work  for  the  Phocians  who  were  ploughing  his 
ground,  as  he  formerly  did  at  Troy  to  those 
unruly  Greeks  who  took  away  his  priest's 
daughter.  Ho  shot  a  good  many  mules  to 
show  he  was  in  earnest,  and  would  have  gone 
on  shooting  both  cattle  and  men  until  he  came 
at  last  to  the  offender. 

"  Alexander.  He  instructed  kings  by  slay- 
ing their  people  before  their  eyes;  surely  he 
would  never  set  so  bad  an  example  as  striking 
at  the  kings  themselves.  Philip,  to  demon- 
strate in  the  presence  of  all  Greece  his  regard 
for  Apollo  of  Delphi,  slew  six  thousand,  and 
threw  into  the  sea  three  thousand  enemies  of 
religion." 

The  opinions  of  so  learned  a  man  as  Diog- 
enes are  worth  bearing :  — 

I  am  weary  of  this  digression  on  the  in- 
equality of  punishments ;  let  us  come  up  to 
the  object  of  them.  It  is  not,  O  Plato,  an 
absurdity  of  thine  alone,  but  of  all  who  write 
and  of  all  who  converse  on  them,  to  assert  that 
they  both  are'  and  ought  to  be  inflicted  pub- 
licly, for  the  sake  of  deterring  from  offence. 
The  only  effect  of  public  punishment  is  to 
show  the  rabble  how  bravely  it  can  be  borne, 
and  that  every  one  who  hath  lost  a  toe-nail 
hath  suffered  worse.  The  virtuous  man,  as  a 
reward  and  a  privilege,  should  be  permitted 
to  see  how  calm  and  satisfied  a  virtuous  man  ' 
departs.  The  criminal  should  be  kept  in  the 
dark  about  the  departure  of  his  fellows,  which 
is  oftentimes  as  un reluctant;  for  to  him,  if 
indeed  no  reward  or  privilege,  it  would  be  a 
corroborative  and  a  cordial.  Such  things 
ought  to  be  taken  from  him,  no  less  carefully 
than  the  instruments  of  destruction  or  evasion. 
Secrecy  and  mystery  should  be  the  attendants 
of  punishment,  and  the  sole  persons  present 
should  be  the  injured,  or  two  of  his  relatives, 
and  a  functionary  delegated  by  each  tribe,  to 
witness  and  register  the  execution  of  justice. 

"  Trials,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  public 
in  every  case.  It  being  presumable  that  the 
sense  of  shame  and  honor  is  not  hitherto  quite 
extinguished  in  the  defendant,  this,  if  he  be 
guilty,  is  the  worst  part  of  bis  punishment :  if 
innocent,  the  best  of  his  release.  From  the 
hour  of  trial  until  the  hour  of  return  to  society 
(or  the  dust)  there  should  be  privacy,  there 
should  be  solitude. 

"  Lucian.  So  would  I.  Magnificent  words, 
and  the  pomp  and  procession  of  stately  sen- 
tences, may  accompany  genius,  but  are  not  al- 
ways nor  frequently  called  out  by  it.  The  voice 
ought  not  to  be  perpetually  nor  much  elevated 
in  the  ethic  and  didactic,  nor  to  roll  sonorously, 
as  if  it  issued  from  a  mask  in  the  theatre.  The 
horses  in  the  plain  under  Troy  are  not  always 
kicking  and  neighing ;  nor  is  the  dust  always 
raised  in  whirlwinds  on  the  banks  of  Simois 
and  Scamandcr ;  nor  are  the  rampires  always 
in  a  blaze.  Hector  has  lowered  his  helmet  to 
the  infant  of  Andromache,  and  Achilles  to  the 
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embraces  of  B  riseis.  I  do  not  blame  the  prose 
writer  to  open  his  bosom  occasionally  to  a 
breath  of  poetry ;  neither,  on  the  contrary, 
can  I  praise  the  gait  of  that  pedestrian  who 
lifts  up  his  legs  as  high  on  a  bare  heath  as  in 
a  corn-field.  Be  authority  as  old  and  obsti- 
nate as  it  may,  never  let  it  persuade  you  that  a 
man  is  the  stronger  for  being  unable  to  keep 
himself*  on  the  ground,  or  the  weaker  for 
breathing  quietly  and  softly  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions. Tell  me  over  and  over  that  you  find 
every  great  quality  in  Plato :  let  me  only  once 
a*k  you  in  return,  whether  he  ever  is  ardent 
and  energetic,  whether  he  wins  the  affections, 
whether  he  agitates  the  heart  ?  Finding  him 
deficient  in  every  one  of  these  faculties,  I 
think  his  disciples  have  extolled  him  too  highly. 
Where  power  is  absent,  we  may  find  the  robes 
of  genius,  but  we  miss  the  throne." 


THE  THREE  BRIDES,* 

TV^TOST  novels  are  blessed  with  only  one 
bride ;  but  in  this  we  have  no  less  than 
three,  —  all  in  a  heap,  if  that  prosaic  descrip- 
tive phrase  be  permissible ;  and  they  are  the 
happy  companions  of  three  brothers  all  gath- 
ered in  one  house.  The  arrivals  are  almost 
simultaneous;  and  the  invalid  mamma,  who 
has  borne  and  reared  these  great  boys  who 
have  just  rashly  put  themselves  into  other 
women's  keeping,  finds  her  head  thrilling  with 
pleasurable  excitement.  The  brides,  of  course, 
are  very  lovely,  and  to  all  seeming  as  sweet- 
tempered  as  little  kittens  that  cuddle  round 
their  mother ;  but,  as  the  events  of  this  story 
will  demonstrate,  the  rosy  nails  that  terminate 
those  white  and  taper  fingers  are  amply  fur- 
nished with  the  means  and  appliances  for 
scratching.  Miles's  wife  comes  first ;  a  girl 
whom  he  found  in  Africa,  and  who  had  been 
reared  in  the  Bush,  — a  still,  shy,  nervous 
little  woman  who  goes  through  the  formalities 
of  her  welcome  in  evident  discomfort.  Next 
comes  Rosamond,  the  strong,  queenly,  Irish 
wife  of  the  Reverend  Julius;  and,  lastly, 
Cecil,  — 44  dead  perfection,  no  more,"  —  the 
proud  spouse  of  Raymond  Poynsett.  Charles 
and  Frank,  the  unmarried  brothers,  complete 
the  family  party,  which,  for  a  day  or  two,  at 
least,  is  a  very  jolly  one. 

But  presently  the  novelty  wears  off,  and  the 
ladies  begin  gratefully  to  subside  into  their 
respective  roles.  Cecil,  the  wife  of  the  oldest 
son,  assumes  the  place  of  mistress,  which  she 
fills  with  impressive  dignity ;  ignoring,  so  far 
as  she  may,  without  palpable  rudeness,  the 
claims  of  the  real  mistress  of  the  mansion. 
Her  husband  scowls  at  this  assumption,  and 
gives  her  a  gentle  chiding,  which  makes  her 
pout.  Anne,  Miles's  wife,  is  voted  a  nobody, 
and  sits  alone  all  day,  reading  Miles's  letters, 
and  pining  for  the  Bush.  Rosamond  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  unfettered  Irish  girl,  so  free 
and  volatile  that  we  wonder  how  a  staid 
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clergyman,  and  a  Ritualist  at  that,  could  ever 
have  yielded  to  her  charms.  But  they  seem 
to  love  one  another  dutifully,  and  the  reader 
at  once  sets  them  down  as  the  happiest  couple 
of  the  trio.  Years  before,  Raymond,  the 
oldest  son,  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with 
Camilla  Vivian,  and  his  passion  was  evidently 
returned  ;  but  Lord  Tyrrell,  a  rich  and  titled 
man,  though  of  very  bad  reputation,  happened 
along,  and  Camilla  skipped  into  his  arms  with 
a  nimbleness  worthy  of  her  namesake.  It  was 
a  hard  blow  for  Raymond;  but  he  bore  it 
manfully,  and  in  due  time  poured  out  his  woes 
into  Cecil's  sympathizing  bosom. 

The  society  around  Compton,  Mrs.  Poyn- 
sett's  estate,  was  very  brilliant,  —  Sir  Harry 
Vivian,  a  wretched,  poor,  broken-down  old 
roue,  who  lived  with  Lady  Tyrrel  and  Elea- 
nora  Vivian,  both  his  daughters,  at  Siren- 
view  ;  Mrs.  Duncombe,  a  strong-minded  lady 
who  believed  in  woman's  rights ;  Jenny  Horn- 
blower,  a  general  utility  girl  of  sweet  temper ; 
a  young  fellow  named  Herbert  Bowater,  a 
curate  who  keeps  three  huge  dogs  and  is  an 
active  member  of  the  cricket  club.  The  ladies 
project  a  bazaar  with  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  wherewith  to  improve  the  drainage  of  a 
certain  corner  of  the  town.  Hinc  illce  lachry- 
ma.  On  this  event  hangs  nearly  all  the  in- 
terest of  the  story.  The  inmates  of  Compton 
House  go  to  work  with  a  will,  with  charitable 
intent,  and  vie  with  one  another  in  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  their  tables.  Meantime,  arrives  a 
learned  Professor  from  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
a  lecturer,  with  bis  accomplished  wife  who  is 
going  about  to  enlighten  her  benighted  Eng- 
lish sisters  as  to  woman's  rights,  and  the  way 
to  get  them.  A  real-estate  owner  in  the  un- 
savory district  consents  to  have  the  sanitary 
measures  inaugurated  on  his  estate ;  and  the 
improvements  are  made,  the  whole  vicinage 
drawing  water  from  his  well.  In  consequence, 
a  deadly  fever  speedily  breaks  out,  which 
seizes  upon  several  of  the  personages  in  the 
story,  carrying  some  of  them  to  the  silent 
grave. 

Meantime,  the  three  brides  had  exhibited 
themselves  in  their  true  characters,  under- 
going 44  a  sea  change"  into  something  not 
exactly  44  rich  and  strange,"  but  something 
very  surprising.  Rosamond,  the  seeming 
hoyden,  proves  to  be  a  noble,  tender,  effi- 
cient woman ;  Anne,  the  demure,  shows  her- 
self thoroughly  kind-hearted  and  devoted, 
though  she  encounters  fierce  censure  from  her 
worldly  (though,  alas !  Ritualistic)  associates 
by  reason  of  her  practical  and  outspoken 
piety.  Raymond  and  Cecil  have  learned 
habitually  to  interchange  the  courtesies  custom- 
ary among  inimical  cats  and  dogs,  but  sustain 
a  semblance  of  tender  conjugal  attachment. 
She  fancies  that  her  husband  does  not  love 
her,  and  finds  out  something  fragmentary 
about  his  early  flame ;  and  that  every  member 
of  the  household  takes  pains  to  thwart  and 
worry  her. 


Raymond  takes  the  fever  and  dies,  and  her 
father  comes  and  carries  off  the  widow. 
Through  the  fever  the  Rev.  Julius,  the  mus- 
cular Christian  curate,  Bowater,  and  Mesdames 
Miles  and  Julius  Poynsett,  toil  with  beautiful 
devotion  at  the  bedsides  of  the  sick,  and  de- 
feat the  arch-enemy  death  on  not  a  few  strick- 
en fields.  Two  love  affairs  crawl  slowly 
along  in  attendance  on  the  events  which  have 
been  recited.  Frank  Poynsett  is  the  slave  of 
Eleanora  Vivian,  sister  of  Camilla.  She 
loves  him  with  every  pulse  of  her  energetic 
young  heart;  but  her  father  and  brother  hav- 
ing found  ruin  on  the  turf,  she  has  registered 
a  vow  that  she  will  never  marry  a  man  who 
risks  his  greenbacks  on  the  winning  horse. 
Now  .  Frank,  in  a  moment  of  dejection, 
—  though  he  and  Eleanora  had  enjoyed  a  most 
cordial  understanding,  —  and  seduced  by  the 
decrepit  old  scoundrel,  Sir  Harry,  had  gone  to 
a  neighboring  race-track,  overrun  himself  with 
what  the  Scriptures  call  44  a  mocker,"  and 
ventured  a  few  broad  pieces  on  the  uncertain 
hazard  of  a  horse-race.  Camilla  took  care  to 
put  her  pining  sister  in  possession  of  this  fact, 
and  her  wrath  fell  on  Frank.  But  seeing  him 
down  with  the  fever,  and  pouring  out  his  love 
for  her  in  delirious  strains,  she  softened ;  and 
when  he  got  well,  all  difficulties  were  adjusted, 
and  marriage  ensued.  Jenny  Bowater  is  a 
pretty  nice  piece  of  femininity.  She  was  en- 
gaged to  Archie  Douglass,  a  cousin  of  the 
Poynsetts  —  a  clerk  in  a  bank ;  but  he  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  made  a  simultane- 
ous disappearance,  and  the  match  had  never 
been  perfected.  Miles  found  him  in  Africa ; 
the  evidence  in  his  case  was  reviewed,  and  his 
innocence  was  established.  This  complica- 
tion also  ended  in  a  marriage,  and  Archie 
went  into  the  ostrich-hatching  business.  There 
is  a  peculiarity  in  this  avocation  which  is 
worthy  of  note.  Mr.  Ostrich  maintains  two 
wives,  and  well  he  may,  for  Mrs.  O.  is  a  heed- 
less and  Unfeeling  mother,  deserting  her  nest 
to  gossip  with  a  neighbor ;  but  the  just  though 
stern  husband  drives  her  back,  and  compels 
her  to  endure  her  share  of  the  session.  The 
young  curate  remarked,  rather  wickedly,  on 
this,  that  the  ostrich-policy  would  have  to  be  im- 
itated, if  the  rights  of  women  were  asserted. 

The  author  is  not  quite  kind  to  Mrs.  Prof. 
Tallboys,  the  American  champion  of  woman's 
rights,  though  she  credits  her  with  elegance 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  culinary  secrets. 
We  quote  from  a  conversation  at  the  Vivian 
House,  as  freely  as  our  limits  will  permit :  — 

« 4 1  know,'  says  Mrs.  Tallboys,  who  had 
evidently  been  waiting  impatiently  to  declaim, 
4  that  men,  even  ministers  of  religion,  from 
Paul,  if  you  like,  downwards,  have  been  will- 
ing enough  to  exalt  woman,  so  long  as  they 
claim  to  sit  above  her.  The  higher  the  op- 
pressed, so  much  higher  the  self-exaltation  of 
the  oppressor.  Paul  and  Peter  exalt  their 
virtuous  woman,  but  only  as  their  own  append- 
age, adorning  themselves ;  and  while  society, 
with  religious  ministers  at  the  head  of  it,  call 
on  a  woman  to  submit,  and  degrade  the  sex, 
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we  shall  continue  to  bear  of  such  disgraces  to 
England  as  I  see  in  your  police  reports,  — 
brutal  mechanics  beating  their  wives.' 

41  *  I  fear  while  physical  force  is  on  the  side 
of  the  brute,1  said  Julius,  '  no  abstract  recog- 
nition of  equality  would  save  her.1 

" 1  Society  would  take  up  her  cause,  and 
protect  her.* 

*'  *  So  it  is  willing  to  do  now,  if  she  asks 
for  protection.1 

44  *  Yes,'  broke  in  Rosamond,  '  but  nothing 
would  induce  a  woman  worth  sixpence  to 
take  the  law  against  her  husband.' 

" '  There,  1  think  Lady  Rosamond  has  at 
once  demonstrated  the  higher  nature  of  the 
woman,'  said  Mrs.  Tallboys.  *  What  man 
would  be  capable  of  such  generosity  ?  ' 

"  4  No  one  denies,'  said  Julius,  '  that  gen- 
erous forbearance,  patience,  fortitude,  and 
self-renunciation  belong  almost  naturally  to 
the  true  wife  and  mother,  and  are  her  great 
glory ;  but  would  she  not  be  stripped  of  them 
by  self-assertion  as  the  peer  in  power?  ' 

*'  •  Turning  our  Hank  again  with  a  compli- 
ment,' said  Mrs.  Duncombe.  '  These  tine 
qualities  are  very  convenient  to  yourselves, 
and  so  you  praise  them  up.' 

"'Not  so!'  returned  Julius.  'Because 
they  are  really  the  higher  virtues.' 

44  4  Patience  ! '  at  once  exclaimed  the  Amer- 
ican and  English  emancipators  with  some 
scorn. 

44  4  Yes,'  said  Julius,  in  a  low  tone  of  thor- 
ough earnestness.  *  The  patience  of  strength 
and  love  is  the  culmination  of  virtue.' 

44  Jenny  knew  what  was  in  his  mind ;  but 
Mrs.  Tallboys,  with  a  curious  tone,  half  pique, 
half  triumph,  said:  4  You  acknowledge  this 
which  you  call  the  higher  nature  in  woman, 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  passive  qualities,  and 
you  are  willing  to  allow  her  a  finer  spiritual 
essence;  and  yet  you  do  not  agree  to  her 
equal  rights.  This  is  the  injustice  of  the 
prejudice  which  has  depressed  her  all  these 
centuries.' 

44 '  Stay ! '  broke  in  Jenny,  evidently  not  to 
the  lady's  satisfaction.  4  That  does  not  state 
the  question.  Nobody  denies  that  woman  is 
often  of  a  higher  and  finer  essence,  as  you  say, 
than  man,  and  has  some  noble  qualities  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  but  the  most  perfect 
nien ;  but  that  is  not  the  question.  It  is 
whether  she  has  more  force  and  capacity  than 
man;  is,  iu  fact,  actually  able  to  be  on  an 
equality.' 

••  *  And  I  say,'  returned  Mrs.  Tallboys, 
*  that  man  has  used  brute  force  to  cramp  wo- 
man's intellect  and  energy  so  long,  that  she 
has  learnt  to  acquiesce  in  her  position,  and  to 
abstain  from  exerting  herself;  so  that  it  is  only 
where  she  is  partially  emancipated,  as  in  my 
own  country,  that  any  idea  of  her  powers  can 
be  gained.' 

" 4 I  am  afraid,'  said  Julius,  '  that  more 
may  be  lost  to  the  world  than  is  gained  !  No ; 
I  am  not  speaking  from  the  tyrant  point  of 
view.  1  am  thinking  whether  free  friction 
with  the  world  may  not  lessen  that  sweet- 
ness and  tender  innocence  and  purity  that 
make  a  man's  home  an  ideal  and  a  sanctuary, 
—  bis  best  earthly  influence.' 

44  4  Thi8  is  only  sentiment.  Innocence  is 
worthless,  if  it  cannot  stand  alone  and  protect 
itself,'  said  Mrs.  Tallboys." 

This  book  must  be  censured  for  its  pro- 
lixity, and .  commended  for  its  freedom  from 
the  ritualistic  twaddle  which  has  burdened 
some  of  the  author's  books.  Her  characters 
are  lively  and  individual,  but  the  action  is 
halting  and  uninteresting. 


FILTH-DISEASES,* 

T^HE  endorsement  of  this  work  by  so  high 
•*■  an  authority  as  the  State  Board  of  Health 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value.  It  deals 
with  a  subject  of  universal  interest  and  impor- 
tance, and  one  which  has  been  more  grossly 
neglected  than  any  other  branch  of  municipal 
concern.  So  long  as  the  people  are  fed,  and 
clothed,  and  housed,  and  superficially  educated, 
the  city  fathers  give  little  heed  to  other  aspects 
of  their  welfare.  They  do  not  ask  what  food 
they  eat,  or  what  clothes  they  wear,  or  what 
beds  they  sleep  in,  or  what  drainage  their 
houses  are  supplied  with.  •  These,  they  reason, 
if  they  reason  at  all,  are  matters  for  individual 
adjustment.  So  it  is ;  and  so  we  have  fevers 
that  devastate  whole  blocks,  and  the  inferior 
population  goes  about  the  streets  pining,  sal- 
low, and  decadent.  The  wisdom  of  these 
lectures  is  derived  directly  from  practical  ex- 
perience and  observation  in  the  world  of  Lon- 
don, —  the  finest  field  in  the  world,  no  doubt, 
for  sanitary  speculation.  One-eighth  of  the 
annual  deaths  in  England  are  said  to  be  due 
to  epidemics.  Of  each  hundred  deaths  there, 
not  quite  ten  have  reached  the  standard 
old  age  of  seventy-five  years;  and  of  each 
one  hundred  children  born  hardly  seventy-four 
complete  five  years  of  life.  44  We  next  see 
what  appears  to  be  a  widely  different  expecta- 
tion of  life  in  different  districts  of  the  coun- 
try: that  while,  for  instance,  in  a  consider- 
able proportion  (about  a  seventh  of  the 
number)  of  the  districts  into  which  England  is 
divided  for  registration  purposes,  the  death- 
rate  of  infants  in  the  first  year  of  life  ranges 
from  eight  to  twelve  per  cent,  there  is  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  districts  in  which  it  ranges 
even  from  nineteen  to  thirty ;  and  that,  under 
the  influence  of  these  Herodian  districts,  the 
infant  death-rate  of  England,  as  a  whole, 
stands  at  the  high  average  of  eighteen.  Simi- 
larly, taking  the  death-rate  of  the  population 
at  all  ages  living,  we  find  that  the  present  gen- 
eral English  death-rate  of  about  twenty-two 
and  one-half  per  one  thousand  per  annum 
covers,  on  the  one  hand,  local  death-rates 
ranging  from  thirteen  to  seventeen ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  local  death-rates  which  range 
even  to  far  above  thirty.  Pi  ima  facie,  then, 
it  would  seem  that  influences  hostile  to  life 
must  be  operating  in  parts  of  England  far 
more  vehemently  than  in  other  parts ;  and  we 
turn  to  the  registered  4  causes  of  death '  to 
learn  from  them,  if  we  can,  under  what  pecu- 
liarities of  local  assessment  life  is  so  differently 
taxed  or  mulcted  in  the  different  parts  of  this 
one  country.  .  .  .  Evidence  has  become  more 
and  more  complete  with  regard  to  the  vast 


•  Filth  IMneawB,  and  their  PrerenUon.  By  John  8tmon, 
M.D..  F.R.C  8.,  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  PrlTy  Council 
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annual  excesses  of  disease  and  death  on  causes 
which  in  the  most  moderate  sense  may  be 
called  removable." 

The  doleful  effects  of  the  over-crowding  of 
population  are  forcibly  set  forth  by  the  au- 
thor, who  shows  how  directly  the  noxious  in- 
fluences of  filthy  districts  can  act  on  masses 
of  people.  What  he  says  about  enteric  op 
typhoid  fever  well  deserves  the  thought  of  the 
medical  profession  and  of  every  private  indi- 
vidual. Authorities  harmonize  in  attributing 
this  disease  to  nuisances  of  the  excremental 
sort.  He  refers  to  the  experience  of  the  Med- 
ical Department  in  1870-73  on  this  branch  of 
disease-production.  44  The  experience  is,  not 
only  that  privies  and  privy-drainage,  with  their 
respective  shrinkings  and  soakings,  and  the 
pollutions  of  air  and  water  which  are  thus  pro- 
duced, have  in  innumerable  instances  been  the 
apparent  causes  of  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever, 
but,  further,  that  they  have  seemed  capable  of 
doing  this  mischief  in  a  doubly  distinctive 
way ;  first,  as  though  by  some  aptitude  which 
other  nuisances  of  organic  decomposition, 
though  perhaps  equally  offensive,  have  not 
seemed  equally,  or  nearly  equally,  to  possess ; 
and  secondly,  as  though  this  specific  property, 
so  often  attaching  to  them  in  addition  to  their 
common  septic  unwholesomeness,  were  not, 
even  in  them,  a  fixed  property." 

Due  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  filth  does 
not  only  infect  where  it  stands,  but  can  trans- 
mit its  infective  power  afar  by  certain  appro- 
priate channels  of  conveyance;  that,  for 
instance,  houses  which  have  unguarded  drain- 
age,—  communication  with  cesspools  or  sewers, 
—  may  receive  through  such  communication 
the  same  filth-infections  as  if  excrements  stood 
rotting  within  their  walls ;  and  that  public  or 
private  water-reservoirs,  or  water  conduits, 
giving  accidental  admission  to  filth,  will  carry 
the  infection  of  the  filth  whithersoever  their 
outflow  reaches.  "  Thus  it  has  again  and  again 
happened  that  an  individual  house,  with  every 
apparent  cleanliness  and  luxury,  has  received 
the  contagium  of  enteric  fever  through  some 
unguarded  inlet ;  and  that  numbers  of  such 
bouses  have  simultaneously  received  the  in- 
fection, as  an  epidemic,  in  places  where  the 
drain-inlets  in  general  have  been  subject  to 
undue  air-pressure  from  within  the  sewer. 
And  thus  equally  on  the  other  band,  it  has 
again  and  again  happened  that  households, — 
while  themselves  without  sanitary  reproach, — 
have  received  the  contagium  of  enteric  fever 
through  some  nastiness  affecting  (perhaps  at 
a  considerable  distance)  the  common  water- 
supply  of  the  district  in  which  they  are." 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  information 
and  much  practical  wisdom  in  this  volume. 
The  author  has  evidently  mastered  his  sub- 
ject, —  drawing  knowledge  from  all  available 
sources,  and  digesting  it  with  conspicuous 
skill.  The  book  will  be  found  essential  to  the 
professional  student,  and  to  every  thoughtful 
housekeeper. 
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%•  Our  rates  for  advertising  in  this  paper 
are  fifteen  cents  per  line  for  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  pages  of  the  cover,  and  seventeen 
cents  per  line  for  the  first  page. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  expiration  of  every  subscription  is  Indicated  in 
the  printed  address  on  the  wrapper. 

Papers  are  forwarded  until  an  explicit  order  Is  re- 
ceived by  the  publisher  for  their  discontinuance,  and 
until  payment  of  all  arrearages  Is  made  as  required  by 
law. 


THE  ANONYMOUS  IN  FICTION. 

OMNE  ignotumpro  magnifico  is  a  mighty 
influence  in  fiction.  The  popularity  of 
Scott's  poems  and  novels  was  largely  due  to 
his  incognito.  Every  one  thought  that  he  could 
guess  the  author's  identity,  and  read  the  books 
to  grasp  the  secret.  Seldom  is  the  personality 
of  a  successful  author  so  effectually  concealed, 
and  seldom  is  such  concealment  productive  of 
such  rich  pecuniary  results.  The  practice  of 
veiling  one's  identity  is  gaining  in  prevalence 
among  American  authors,  who  have  begun  to 
recognize  its  value.  In  one  or  two  recent 
cases  this  fact  has  been  evidenced.  The  sale 
of  "  Helen's  Babies  "  has  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  popular  curiosity  as  to  its  authorship ; 
and  the  "  No  Name  "  series  was  projected  on 
the  established  idea  that  anonymity  is  a  guar- 
antee. A  vague  impression  has  got  abroad 
that  the  first  book  of  this  series  is  the  work  of 
a  lady  very  eminent  in  literature,  and  the  de- 
mand for  it  has  been  heavy  almost  beyond 
precedent  in  the  case  of  an  unpublished  book. 
Thousands  will  predict  the  author's  name,  and 
exult  in  their  sagacity  or  bemoan  their  dis- 
comfiture, as  the  case  may  be.  In  this  way  an 
excitement  is  provoked  about  the  book,  which 
procures  for  it  a  vast  circulation.  On  the 
whole,  we  favor  the  idea  of  anonymous  au- 
thorship. It  is  a  veil  for  the  young  writer, 
from  which  be  may  break  forth  in  his  triumph, 
with  which  hide  his  chagrin :  he  is  thus  left  in 
an  advantageous  position,  from  which,  under 
encouragement,  he  can  start  out  on  a  successful 
literary  career,  or  withdraw  to  self-consolatory 
seclusion. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  BOOKS, 
'T*HERE  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  the 
business  of  publishing  new  books  will 
become  a  barren  field  in  this  country.  What 
with  the  rage  for  reprinting  old  volumes  which 
seems  to  possess  some  of  our  leading  houses, 
and  the  marvellous  multiplicity  of  periodicals, 
—  where  will  be  room  for  the  fresh  products 
of  the  American  brain  P  The  periodical  has 
come  to  be  far  more  congenial  to  the  Amer- 


can  taste  than  regular  books:  it  offers  new 
things  in  a  nut-shell ;  it  is  handy  to  manipu- 
late, and  —  perhaps  most  important  consid- 
eration of  all  —  it  is  very  cheap.  Between 
the  giving  of  two  dollars  for  a  book  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  magazine,  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  hurried 
American.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
reading  that  the  magazine  does  not  furnish, 
ready  to  your  hand  P  Seek  you  science  P  — 
there  is  a  magazine  whose  specialty  it  is.  Is 
fiction  your  desire  P  The  magazines  teem 
with  it ;  not  only  of  domestic,  but  also  of  for- 
eign growth,  for  the  novels  of  the  most  emi- 
nent English  writers,  appear  here  and  there 
simultaneously.  Is  poetry  the  object  of  your 
longing  P  Through  the  meadows  of  the  mag- 
azines flow  streams  of  all  sizes,  from  the  ma- 
jestic epic  to  the  coy  couplet.  "You  pays 
your  money,  and  you  takes  your  choice." 


LITERARY  TRAHSPLAHTATIOII. 
TT  is  a  significant  fact  that  locality  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  literary  character. 
The  latter  proves  too  often  so  delicate  a  plant 
that  it  will  not  endure  transplantation.  Bret 
Harte  has  fallen  from  his  Pacific  standard, 
having,  since  bis  emigration  to  the  Eastern 
States,  done  nothing  worthy  of  his  early  rep- 
utation. The  change  from  the  atmosphere 
and  society  of  San  Francisco,  with  which  his 
nature  seems  to  have  been  assimilated,  was  too 
severe  for  bis  genius,  which  has  withered  and 
pined.  The  same  is  true,  in  a  less  degree 
perhaps,  of  Mark  Twain;  and  even  more  true 
of  Joaquin  Miller.  Not  one  of  these  writers 
has,  in  recent  days,  approached  the  level  he 
occupied  at  the  start.  This  curious  fact,  we 
think,  is  easy  of  explanation,  if  we  consider 
how  powerfully  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  the 
physical,  man  is  affected  by  physical  influ- 
ences. To  pass  from  the  heated,  material 
atmosphere  of  California  to  the  cool,  austere 
temperature  of  Boston  and  the  East,  is  to 
sever  one's  self  from  all  the  inspirations  of 
youth,  and  to  cope  with  ungenial  relations  in 
an  effort  to  accomplish  under  adverse  condi- 
tions the  same  tasks  that  one  has  done  under 
favorable  conditions.  Literary  inspiration  is 
local.  Wordsworth  drew  his  from  the  lakes  ; 
Byron  his  from  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Put 
the  one  in  the  other's  place,  and  he  would 
have  been  voiceless. 

—  A  SUBSCRIBER  desires  us  to  "blow  up  " 
the  paper-covered  books.  We  would  advise 
him  to  employ  General  Newton,  whose  grand 
success  at  Hell  Gate,  the  other  day,  is  a  full 
guarantee  of  his  engineering  ability.  We 
keep  no  explosive  agents  about  these  prem- 
ises, since  we  saw  the  folly  of  it  on  putting  a 
pistol-ball  through  our  hand,  three  weeks  ago. 
We  are  not  in  the  "  blowing  up  "  line,  and 
must  decline  to  serve  our  subscriber  in  the 


manner  he  suggests.  We  appreciate  bis 
grievance,  —  we  have  suffered  it  ourselves; 
but  after  long  denunciation  and  resistance  of 
paper-books,  we  must  confess  that  they  are 
irresistible,  like  a  mountain  stream.  More- 
over, they  are  not  all  bad:  in  Harper's 
Select  Library  of  Fiction  our  correspondent 
may  find  a  knock-down  for  his  argument  and 
a  beneficent  balm  for  his  grief. 

—  We  give  in  another  column  brief  extracts 
from  what  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  the 
finest  English  poem  of  the  century.  A  more 
beautiful  style,  greater  grace  and  purity,  more 
concise  strength  and  more  exquisite  felicity  of 
diction,  cannot  be  found  in  the  British  poets. 
The  entire  poem  has  not  yet  fallen  under  our 
eyes ;  but  these  fragments  sufficiently  evidence 
its  quality,  and  to  the  genuine  critic  approve 
it  a  masterly  composition.  Of  its  origin  and 
history  we  know  very  little.  It  is  the  work 
of  an  Irishman,  whose  name  is  still  a  secret, 
and  reached  its  publishers  through  Professor 
Lowell,  who  forwarded  it  with  the  warmest 
commendations.  In  addition  to  its  intrinsic 
merit,  which  we  cannot  exaggerate,  it  will 
have  a  high  value  as  an  example.  So  far  as 
we  have  studied  it,  it  is  a  flawless  composition 
which  it  will  be  safe  to  imitate.  In  sweetness 
it  is  a  very  bive  of  honey,  and  in  melody  it  is 
like  the  toiling  bees. 

— A  Boston  literary  gentleman,  now  in  New 
York,  writes :  "  I  find  my  book  friends  are  a 
good  deal  braced  up  by  the  signs  of  better 
times.  They  believe  those  signs  to  be  sub- 
stantial, and  think  we  have  at  length  touched 
the  bottom  of  business  depression. " 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


—  "  E.  J.  M."  Springfield,  writes:  "  Mon- 
treal people  call  *  charade '  4  char&i,'  the 
last  syllable  very  short    On  what  authority  P  " 

It  is  a  French  word,  and  they  give  it  the 
French  pronunciation. 

— -"Adel,  3d,"  Boston,  contributes  this 
paradox :  "  The  surgeon  discovered  no  dislo- 
cation." Three  weeks  after,  at  the  Infirmary, 
an  unreduced  dislocation  was  discovered  ! 

How  could  he  discover  no  dislocation  when 
there  was  a  dislocation  P   [Report  of  Trial.] 

This  case  illustrates  the  different  capacities 
of  perception,  —  M  now  you  see  it,  and  now  you 
don't." 

—  "  J.  F.  D."  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  writes : 
"  Will  you  tell  me  in  your  next  issue  from  whom 
Longfellow  takes  what  he  calls  the  old  saying, 
in  his  poem  delivered  at  Bowdoin  College,  last 
summer,  —  '  Be  bold,  be  bold,  and  everywhere 
be  bold '  P  • 

The  line  is  from  Chaucer. 
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—  "  L.  M.,"  Jamestown,  N.  C,  wishes  to 
know  who  is  the  author  of  the  lines,  — 

"  Night  dropped  her  dewy  curtain  down. 
And  pinned  It  with  a  star." 

It  was  probably  written  by  one  of  the  Clarks, 
Louis  or  Willis. 

—  Harry  Bramble,"  Troy,  N.  T.,  writes : 
"Is  it  George  Arnold  that  is  referred  to  as 
*  New  England's  poet '  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Lowell's  '  Agassiz '  P  " 

"  Flrat  be  from  sympathy  still  bald  apart 
By  shrinking  over  eagerness  of  heart, 
C toad-charged  with  starching  Are,  whose  shadow's  swaep 
Heightened  mean  things  with  sense  of  brooding  Ul, 
And  steeped  In  doom  familiar  field  and  hill,  — 
New  Bngland's  poet,  aonl-reeerved  and  deep, 
November  nature  with  a  name  of  May, 
Who  high  o'er  Concord  plains- we  laid  to  sleep, 
While  the  orchards  mocked  us  In  their  white  amy, 
And  building  robins  wondered  at  our  tears, 
Snatched  In  bis  prime,  the  shape  august 
That  should  have  stood  unbent  'neath  fourscore  yean, 
The  noble  head,  the  eye  of  fur  tire  trust, 

All  gone  to  speechless  dust; 

And  be  oar  pasting  guest, 
8hy  nature,  too,  and  stung  with  tile's  unrest. 
Whom  we  too  briefly  bad,  but  could  not  hold. 
Who  brought  ripe  Oxford's  culture  to  our  board, 

The  Past's  incalculable  hoard, 
Mellowed  by  scntebeoned  fanes  in  cloisters  old, 
Seclusions  Ivy-hushed,  and  pavementa  sweet 
With  immemorial  list  of  musing  last ; 
Young  bead  time- tonsured  smoother  than  a  Mar's, 
Boy-face,  but  grave  with  snswerless  desires, 
Poet  in  all  that  poets  hare  of  beat, 
But  failed  in  riddles  dark  with  cloudy  aims, 

Who  now  hath  found  sure  rest. 
Not  by  still  Iris  or  historic  Thames, 
Nor  by  the  Charles  ha  tried  to  love  with  ma. 
But,  not  misplaced,  by  Arno's  hallowed  brim, 
Nor  scorned  by  Santa  Corce's  neighboring  fames, 
Baply  not  mindless,  whereeoe'er  he  be, 
Of  violeta  that  to-day  I  scattered  over  him." 

The  reference  is  to  the  late  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  a  poet  of  rare  powers,  who  spent 
some  time  in  this  country,  making  many 
friends. 

—  "  Ella,"  New  York,  inquires :  "  Can  you 
inform  me  through  your  columns  whether  there 
is  any  ballad  besides  that  of  Miss  Muloch  be- 
ginning, — 

" '  Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true,' 

and  whether  I  can  find  such  a  one  in  any 
collection  this  side  of  the  water? " 

Miss  Muloch's  is  the  only  poem,  we  think, 
which  answers  to  the  above  description. 

—  We  have  ascertained  that  "  Curfew  must 
not  ring  to-night"  was  written  by  Rosa  A. 
Hardwick. 

—  "A.  E.,"  New  Orleans,  writes  in  his 
kindly  way:  44  You  are  always  the  most  wel- 
come reviewer  that  comes  to  my  table,  and  I 
enjoy  and  profit  by  your  monthly  visits.  If  I 
could  induce  600  or  a  1000  men  and  women 
in  this  city  to  think  as  I  do,  4  L.  W.'  would  be 
comparatively  happier.  You  say  you  do  not 
see  the  4  injustice,'  in  your  criticism  of  4  Hid- 
den Perils,'  to  the  author.  The  book  in  ques- 
tion is  undoubtedly  a  first  effort ;  and,  as  all 


her  subsequent  books  are  very  good,  does  not 
your  critique  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that 
Miss  Hay  is  deteriorating  P  If  the  fact  of  the 
4  first  effort '  had  been  mentioned  in  the  re- 
view, there  would  not  have  been  'any  in- 
justice.' " 

We  did  not  know  that  the  book  was  Miss 
Hay's  first  effort;  we  did  not  know  that  it 
was  not  quite  new.  So  our  correspondent's 
charge  falls  to  the  ground. 


OOBRESPONDENOE. 

LIBRARY  LITERATURE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Literary  World: 

I  was  pleased  to  see,  by  the  last  number  of 
The  Literary  World,  that  the  authorities  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  have  their  eyes 
open  to  the  poison  which  pervades  much  of 
the  imaginative  literature  of  the  day.  Read- 
ers, I  fear,  have  sometimes  taken  for  granted, 
—  from  the  high-sounding  names  given  to  se- 
ries of  stories,  and  from  the  almost  matter-of- 
course  commendation  bestowed  by  the  press 
on  the  publications  of  successful  housos, — 
that  these  works  receive  competent  editorial 
supervision.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  reve- 
lation will  awaken  parents  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibility,  in  permitting  not  only  an  undue 
quantity,  but  an  indiscriminate  choice,  of 
works  of  fiction.  Let  me  say,  however,  that 
I  have  not  singled  out  books  belonging  to 
series  for  especial  reprobation,  except  for  the 
implied  guarantee  they  hold  out.  I  commend 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Convention 
of  Librarians  to  be  holden  this  month  (Octo- 
ber), in  Philadelphia. 

Apropos  to  tljis  convention :  I  trust  it  will 
not  fail  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education  in  perfecting  a  system  of  cata- 
loguing for  libraries.  Prof.  Jewett's  was  good 
so  far  as  it  went ;  but,  if  my  memory  serves, 
it  did  not  discuss  classification.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  system  whereby  the  transposition  of 
titles,  and  the  insertion  of  parentheses  to  make 
them  mean  what  they  do  not  express,  — as  in 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  titles  and  au- 
thors, —  and  the  use  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  cross-references,  —  as  in  a  classification 
which  retains  the  alphabetical  form,  —  would 
be  avoided.  TVniy  thinking,  the  latter,  how- 
ever good,  does  not  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
a  classification ;  and  I  argue  those  who  use  it 
admit  as  much  when  they  resort  to  sub-heads 
in  the  more  important  departments.  The  stu- 
dent often  desires  as  much  to  know  to  what 
general  department  a  minor  category  belongs 
as  to  which  of  those  minor  heads  to  refer  an 
individual  work.  You  would  not  send  him  to 
an  alphabetized  gazeteer  to  learn  geography. 

Nothing  else  can  dispense  with  system ;  and 
how  can  that  which  is  intended  to  unlock  all 
human  knowledge  do  without  it?  As  bibli- 
ography is  yet  in  its  infancy,  there  may  be 


many  failures  in  reaching  comparative  perfec- 
tion. Having  to  do  with  many  books  that  are 
not  themselves  systematic,  there  can  be  noth- 
ing absolute  arrived  at ;  but  that  should  only 
spur  the  ambition  of  those  competent  for  the 
task  to  produce  the  best  attainable  guide. 
With  a  Table  of  Contents  which  should  at  the 
same  time  constitute  a  synopsis  of  the  work, 
the  student  could  scarcely  fail  to  discover  the 
resources  of  a  library  on  any  given  theme  of 
investigation,  and  also  to  find  in  the  same 
group  other  subjects  to  which  his  particular 
topic  would  be  most  nearly  related.  The  po- 
sition of  all  the. subjects  in  such  a  scheme 
would  reflect  light  on  each,  and  explain  their 
relation.  The  alphabetical  plan  scatters  cog- 
nate subjects  all  through  the  catalogue. 

Of  course  the  librarians  having  charge  of 
the  largest  collections  would  be  best  fitted  for 
such  work,  from  their  ability  to  produce  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions involved  in  an  exhaustive  scheme  of 
knowledge.  The  smaller  libraries  would  only 
need  the  more  generic  heads  in  a  graduated 
scale,  according  to  the  variety  of  works  to  be 
classified. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Prof.  Fiske's 
admirable  paper  in  the  October  Atlantic.  His 
readers  will  be  saved  asking  at  least  one  ques- 
tion in  future.  *. 


MUfOB  BOOK  NOTICES. 

—  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  the  historian,  has 
improved  on  Charles  Dickens,  and  beaten  the 
feat  of  writing  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  a  three- 
cent  piece.  He  has  produced  in  a  little  18mo. 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  a  really  satis- 
factory history  of  Europe.  It  is  clear,  suc- 
cinct, yet  sufficiently  comprehensive,  touching 
intelligently  upon  every  most  salient  point  in 
European  progress  from  the  influx  of  the  Ar- 
yans to  the  present  time.  The  author  errs  in 
saying  that  44  the  only  external  war  the  United 
States  have  had  was  the  one  with  Mexico/* 
Sundry  old  veterans  are  still  living  who  sailed 
in  the  Constitution,  and  sundry  others  who 
fought  at  Lundy's  Lane.  Beginners  in  history 
willfind  this  a  very  useful  and  suggestive  little 
manual.    [D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

—  The  poet  says  in  a  pleasant  preface  to  the 
pretty  volume.  44  Poems  of  Places,"  which  has 
just  appeared  in  the  44  Little  Classic"  edition, 
that  44  this  collection  of  Poems  of  Places  has 
been  made  partly  for  the  pleasure  of  making  it, 
and  partly  for  the  pleasure  I  hope  it  may  give 
to  those  who  may  read  its  pages."  Among  the 
authors  whose  treasures  Mr.  Longfellow  has 
drawn  upon  in  his  collection  are  Shakspeare, 
James  Montgomery,  Byron,  Goldsmith,  Cow- 
per,  Shenstone,  Crabbe,  Lord  Houghton, 
Halleck,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  many 
others,  English  and  American.  For  the 
delectation  of  our  local  readers,  who  may  like 
to  know  something  about  our  ancient  English 
namesake,  we  quote  the  poem,  44  St.  BotoTpb's 
Town,"  with  the  descriptive  note:  Boston, 
in  Lincolnshire,  takes  its  name  from  its  founder, 
St.  Botolph,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century.  At  present,  the  chief 
glory  of  the  town  [as  the  01<1  South  is  of  new 
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Boston]  is  its  church  tower,  built  after  the 
model  of  that  of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  and  re- 
nowned as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Eng- 
land." The  poem  is  anonymous,  though  surely 
the  author  need  not  be  ashamed  of  appending 
his  name  to  it :  — 

"  St.  Botolph'a  Town !  Thither  a  crow  the  plains 
And  feus  of  Lincolnshire,  in  garb  austere. 
There  came  a  Saxon  monk,  and  founded  here 
A  prior;,  pillaged  by  marauding  Dane*, 
80  that  thereof  no  vestige  now  remains : 
Only  a  name,  that  spoken  loud  and  clear, 
And  echoed  in  another  hemisphere, 
Survive*  the  sculptured  walls  and  painted  panes. 
St.  Botolpu's  Town  :  Far  over  leagues  of  land 
And  leagues  of  sea  looks  forth  its  noble  tower, 
And  far  around  the  ehiming  bells  are  beard; 
80  may  that  sacred  name  for  ever  stand, 
A  landmark,  and  a  symbol  of  the  power 
That  lies  concentred  in  a  higher  word." 

This  promising  series  will  comprise  several 
volumes. 


—  Plainness  is  a  welcome  characteristic  of 
Prof.  Bernstein's  "  The  Five  Senses  of  Man." 
He  knows  just  what  he  desires  to  say,  and  says 
it  with  admirable  plainness.  The  sensory. or- 
gans, he  says,  »*  are  only  instruments  of  the 
mind,  which"  has  its  seat  in  the  brain,  and  by 
means  of  nerves  makes  all  of  these  instru- 
ments to  obtain  information  of  external  ob- 
jects." What  could  be  more  intelligible  and 
satisfactory  than  this  ?  Any  reasonably  bright 
child  can  understand  and  appreciate  it.  The 
book  is  crowded  with  facts  of  common  inter- 
est of  which  the  majority  of  us  know  little 
more  than  that  they  are  facts.  The  sensation 
of  light  begins  in  the  brain  ;  the  eye  is  nothing 
more  than  an  optical  instrument  which  receives 
the  light,  and  the  optic  nerve  nothing  more 
than  an  apparatus  for  conveying  the  intelli- 
gence of  an  irritation  to  the  brain.  The  first, 
second,  and  third  parts  of  the  work  are  de- 
voted, respectively,  to  the  senses  of  Touch, 
Sight,  Hearing ;  and  the  fourth  part  to  Smell 
and  Taste.  The  amount  of  practically  useful 
information  in  these  volumes  can  hardly  be 
estimated.    [D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

—  In  bis  "English  Traits,"  —  one  of  his 
very  best  books,  by  the  way,  —  Mr.  Emerson 
"  interviews,"  so  to  speak,  a  multitude  of  illus- 
trious men  and  women  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  He  writes  of  them  in  a  keen-sighted, 
gossipy  way,  that  is  singularly  pleasant ;  and, 
though  he  is  not  very  critical,  he  is  always 
just.  Of  Greenough,  the  sculptor,  he  says 
very  kind  things,  which,  as  his  opinions  have 
great  value,  we  quote :  "  lie  was  an  accurate 
and  deep  man ; "  **  a  superior  man,  ardent  and 
eloquent,  and  all  his  opinions  had  elevation 
and  magnanimity."  Landor  has  much  to  say 
of  Emerson  in  his  journals,  and  Mr.  Emerson 
does  not  neglect  the  lion- faced  Crichton,  who 
lay  in  wait  for  him  at  Fiesole.  He  says  of 
him :  "  Mr.  Landor  carries  to  its  height  the 
love  of  freak  which  the  English  delight  to  in- 
dulge, as  if  to  signalize  their  commanding 
freedom."  Some  of  Mr.  Landor's  freaks  were 
very  queer,  by  the  way,  and  transcended  even 
an  Englishman's  notions  of  freedom.  Mr. 
Emerson  does  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
men  serious  injustice,  when  he  says,  "  Twenty 
thousand  thieves  landed  at  Hastings."  Let 
him  read  carefully  Mr.  Freeman's  "  History 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,"  and  he  will  see  that 
William  and  his  friends  were  very  gentlemen. 
They  were  eager  for  possession,  to  be  sure,  as 
who  was  not  in  those  wild  days?  But  they 
imported  an  element  into  the  lovely  isle,  but 
for  which  England  would  never  have  become  the 
England  of  to-day.  Be  just,  Mr.  Emerson  ! 
for,  no  doubt,  you  have  their  blood  in  your 
veins.    What  he  says  about  the  Times  might 


be  read  with  profit  by  the  editors  of  certain 
American  dailies,  local  and  other:  "The 
Times  never  disapproves  of  what  itself  has 
said,  or  cripples  itself  by  apology  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  writer,  or  the  indiscretion  of  him 
who  held  the  pen."   Now  if  the  editor  of  the 

A  had  recently  read  these  words,  he  would 

have  avoided  the  compulsory  degustation  of 
his  own  words  pronounced  apropos  of  General 
Hayes.  Thus  acutely  Mr.  Emerson  charac- 
terizes England:  "England  is  the  best  of  act- 
ual nations."  "  London  is  the  epitome  of  our 
times,  and  the  Rome  of  to-day."  "England 
is  tender-hearted."  Vide  the  Sepoy  rebellion, 
and  the  New  York  prison-ships!  "  The  Eng- 
lish have  given  importance  to  individuals,  a 

firincipal  end  and  fruit  of  every  society." 
J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

—  Dr.  Holland  has  gathered  up  some  of  his 
old  papers  in  a  volume,  which  he  calls  "  Every 
Day  Topics."  Whatever  their  original  vitality 
may  have  been,  they  have  lost  some  of  it; 
and  we  doubt  if  many  of  those  who  read  them 
in  their  prime  issue  will  be  induced  to  bestow 
on  them  a  reperusal.  The  first  one  is  on  cult- 
ure, and  in  it  the  learned  author  affirms  that 
as  culture  goes  in  faith  goes  out.    The  author 

firofesses  to  be  a  man  of  high  culture,  we  be- 
ieve ;  has  he  lost  his  faith  ?  The  truth  of  the 
following  is  attested  in  the  career  of  the 
Doctor  himself :  "  When  culture  is  selfish,  all 
its  sympathies  are  clannish.  There  is  nothing 
outside  of  its  circle  to  be  either  admired  or 
tolerated."  This  essay  is  so  palpably  dog- 
matic, so  evidently  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  self,  that  we  do  not  care  to  dwell  on  it,  and 
pass  to  the  author's  specialty,  literature.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  he  says,  that  "  there  is  a  feeling 
that  this  class  (literary  persons)  is  conceited, 
supercilious,  selfish,  and  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent useless."  Who  is  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  this  feeling?  Why,  those  who 
make  the  books ;  and  of  them  all  not  one  has 
more  frequently  offended  than  the  author. 
We  do  not  admit  that  writers  deserve  the  con- 
tumacious epithets  that  the  author  so  prodigally 
bestows  on  them.  He  makes  no  exceptions, 
save  perhaps,  mentally,  himself.  Here  is  an- 
other great  truth:  "  An  author  is  not  judged 
according  to  what  he  has  done  for  the  world, 
but  according  to  what  he  has  done  for  himself." 
This  position  evidently  coincides  with  the  au- 
thor's predisposition ;  for  an  estimate  of  what 
he  has  done  for  the  world  would  look  small 
indeed  beside  the  lucre  which  he  has  accumu- 
lated for  himself  by  his  membership  of  what  be 
calls  the  "  Mutual  Admiration  Society."  His 
moral  essays,  though  not  strikingly  original, 
are  superior  to  the  others.  This  collection  is 
worth  putting  on  one's  library  shelves  because 
it  is  generally  amiable,  and  does  not  provoke 
contradiction.    [Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.] 

—  "  The  First  Two  Stuarts,  and  the  Puritan 
Revolution,"  is  by  Samuel  Rawson  Gardner, 
in  tbe  Historical  Epoch  Series.  It  covers  the 
period  between  1606-1660.  Beginning  bis 
work  with  a  definition  of  the  parts  performed 
by  two  classes  —  Reformers  and  Puritans  — 
he  traces  the  progress  of  reform  through  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
at  heart.  He  next  takes  up  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  his  estimate  of  that  sovereign  being  apparent- 
ly very  fair,  as  is  that  of  Buckingham.  Farther 
on  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Spanish  alliances, 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  operations  in  the 
Palatinate.  In  chapter  IV.  there  is  much  of 
interest  about  George  Herbert  and  Laud.  The 
author  refers  to  Governor  John  Wintlirop  as 
a  bigot.  One  day  he  "  came  to  a  place  named 
Hue*  Cross,    lie  ordered  it  at  once  to  be 


named  Hue's  Folly,  lest  men  should  think  that 
Jesuits  had  been  there."  The  work  is  at 
once  concise  and  comprehensive.  [Scribner, 
Armstrong,  &  Co.] 

—  Mr.  W.  J.  Rolfe  has  edited,  with  notes, 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "  King  Richard  the 
Second."  He  furnishes  an  introduction,  which 
is  largely  made  up  of  extract*  from  tbe  chief 
Shakespearean  commentators.  The  volume 
has  fine  illustrations.  [Harper  &  Brothers: 
Lockwood,  Brooks,  &  Co.] 

—  There  is  far  less  of  the  tragical  in 
Wilkie  Collins's  new  novel,  "  Two  Destinies,'1 
than  in  his  former  works.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
boy  and  girl  who,  as  playmates,  live  together, 
and  in  youth  love  one  another,  but  whom 
the  paternal  hand  rigidly  separates.  To  the 
youth  falls  a  handsome  estate,  which  puts  him 
at  ease.  He  goes  through  life  a  wanderer, 
and  is  visited  now  and  then  by  tbe  simulacrum 
of  bis  Mary.  She  bears  now  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Van  Brandt,  but  loves  her  George  as 
before.  The  spiritual  element  is  strong  in 
the  book,  which  seems  quite  interesting. 
It  is  issued  in  two  forms,  cloth  and  paper. 
[Harper  &  Brothers:  Lockwood,  Brooks,  & 
Co.] 

—  It  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Cupples,  of  A. 
Williams  &  Co.,  is  going  into  the  pair 
business. 

—  Florence  Marryat  has  surpassed  her  best 
efforts  in  "  My  Own  Child."  It  is  refined, 
ladylike,  and  fully  interesting.  An  orphan 
girl,  left  in  charge  of  an  utterly  unsympathetic 
maiden  aunt,  falls  in  love  with  a  neighboring 
student,  and  a  promise  of*  marriage  passes  be- 
tween tbem.  The  aunt  exhausts  the  resources 
of  tyranny  in  the  effort  to  subdue  the  little 
rebel ;  but  the  latter  effects  her  escape,  and, 
joining  Hugh,  is  married  in  London,  his  grand- 
father present  and  assenting.  The  happy  pair 
ge  to  Paris,  where  Hugh  dies  in  a  few  days  of 
typhoid  fever.  The  widow  goes  to  his  grand- 
father's, in  Ireland,  and  there  gives  birth  to  a 
babe,  of  whose  education  the  grandmother  at 
once  assumes  control.  When  May  has  grown 
up,  she  goes  with  her  mother  to  Brussels, 
where  they  encounter  Lord  Annersly.  He 
offers  himself  to  the  widow,  who  loves  but 
rejects  him;  then  to  the  daughter,  who  be- 
comes his  wife,  and  soon  dies.  In  Sir  John 
Power  and  bis  wife,  and  Mrs.  Delancy,  we  find 
some  fair  character-drawing;  and  the  story 
throughout  is  pervaded  by  a  sad  but  strong 
interest.    [D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

—  The  first  specimen  of  the  "  Condensed 
Novels "  is  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe,"  chosen,  it 
would  seem,  on  the  principle  of  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  the  tallest  poppies.  Tbe  editor  fur- 
nishes a  preface,  in  which  there  is  no  sign  of 
a  blush  for  the  vandalism  in  which  he  is  about 
to  engage.  His  arguments  in  self-justification 
are  thinner  than  Tweed's  excuses.  He  puts 
the  case  in  this  way :  "  Whether  such  fine 
novels  as  this  shall  be  read  in  this  edition  or  a 
complete  one."  Surely,  no  intelligent  reader 
could  hesitate  to  choose  the  complete  one. 
No  one  who  is  worthy  to  read  Scott's  novels 
will  be  content  with  a  garbled  and  mutilated 
version  of  his  books ;  "  the  whole  animal  or 
none  "would  be  the  universal  verdict.  To 
eviscerate  "  Ivanhoe "  is  like  removing  the 
pulp  from  a  rich  peach,  leaving  the  skin  and 
stone  for  the  delectation  of  the  gourmand's 
palate.  Tastes  differ;  but  none  can  be  so  de- 
graded as  to  be  inclined  to  an  emasculated 
novel  froufthe  hand  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
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volume  offers  a  skeleton  of  "  Ivanhoe."  A 
reader  of  anatomical  tastes  may  find  pleasure 
in  its  articulation.  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
nutritious  substance  they  cannot  reasonably 
expect  to  find.  For  our  part,  this  deliberate 
mutilation  of  classic  novels  seems  not  less  than 
sacrilegious.  We  hope,  for  the  publishers' 
sake,  that  the  pubb'c  will  not  agree  with  us. 
But  the  volume  contains  much  good  reading : 
we  have  read  it  with  unflagging  interest. 
[Henry  Holt  &  Co.] 

—  Messrs.  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  have  iust 
published  a  44  Catalogue  of  a  Valuable  Collec- 
tion of  Books  and  Pamphlets  Relating  to 
America."  These  comprise  information  as  to 
the  growth  of  the  country  in  every  stage,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  rare.  The  collector 
of  this  kind  of  literature  will  find  his  account 
in  an  examination  of  this  catalogue. 

—  Dr.  Mozley's  Sermons,  preached  before 
the  University  of  Oxford,  are  very  vigorous 
and  wise  discourses.  They  treat  of  topics  of 
present  and  deep  interest  with  an  earnest  wis- 
dom that  is  most  helpful.  The  volume  that 
comes  to  our  hands  contains  eighteen  sermons 
on  such  topics  as  these :  The  Roman  Council ; 
The  Pharisees ;  Eternal  Life ;  The  Reversal  of 
Human  Judgment ;  War  ;  Nature ;  The  Atone- 
ment ;  The  Peaceful  Temper,  &c.  The  first 
opens  with  an  impressive  picture  of  the  Church 
under  the  inspection  of  an  eye  which  is  ever 
fixed  on  her.    This  eye  is  the  saying  of  Christ, 

My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  "  We 
have  tried  the  experiment  of  conducting  the 
Church  as  a  kingdom  of  the  world,  appealing 
to  force,  in  any  shape ;  and  we  find  by  experi- 
ment,—  long  experiment,  certainly,  but  not 
the  less,  on  the  contrary  so  much  the  more, 
certain, —  that  it  does  not  answer,  that  it  will 
not  answer,  and  that  things  cannot  go  on." 
This  proposition  is  followed  b"y  a  keen  scrutiny 
of  the  Roman  policy  in  preparation  for  the 
council.  44  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  to  see 
the  great  alteration  in  the  point  of  view  with 
which  a  council  in  primitive  times  was  looked 
at  and  with  which  a  council  is  now,  from  with- 
in the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Then  there  was  a 
kind  of  impetuous  rush,  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
Church,  into  the  embrace  of  a  council ;  a  for- 
ward leap  into  the  belief  of  its  doctrines,  and 
almost  in  advance  of  them.  Now  the  great  ad- 
vantage seems  to  be,  not  how  much  of  a  coun- 
cil's result  there  is  necessary  to  be  believed, 
but  how  little.  There  is  a  studious  solicitude 
to  reduce  this  obligation.  We  see  already 
the  line  and  rule  at  work  to  mark  accurately 
the  scale  of  belief.  This,  is  promulgated  as 
true  by  the  council,  and  must  be  believed; 
that  is  promulgated  as  true  by  the  council,  and 
need  not  be  believed.  We  see  a  staff  of  theo- 
logians preceding  the  council,  like  judicious 
pioneers,  in  order  to  construct  a  road  of  es- 
cape for  the  body  of  the  faithful  from  its 
decrees.  We  see  them  preparing  their  struct- 
ure beforehand  to  act  as  a  receptacle  of  these 
decrees;  to  accommodate  them  for  the  en- 
counter with  the  outer  world.  We  see  them 
projecting,  by  anticipation,  before  the  council 
a  dissolving  medium,  to  stand  waiting  ready 
prepared  to  receive  the  dicta  when  they  come 
out."  The  discourse  on  eternal  life  will  hardly 
be  admired  by  advanced  Unitarian  readers. 
The  Comtist  theory,  the  author  says,  44  has 
not  struck  one  argumentative  blow  against 
Christianity.  Its  ground  is  that  religion  has  no 
scientific  evidence,  and  with  that  as  an  argu- 
ment it  begins  and  ends."  [E.  P.  Dutton  &Co.] 

—  "  Snowed  up ;  or  the  Sportsman's  Club 
ia  the  Mountains."    This  is  a  story  'of  exciting 


adventure,  the  actors  wherein  are  several  en- 
terprising boys.  We  are  first  introduced  to 
them  on  the  plain,  where  they  are  stripped  of 
all  their  possessions  by  some  ill-disposed  white 
men.  One  of  them  has  lassoed  a  fine  horse, 
and  him,  too,  the  greedy  robbers  carried  off. 
Their  experiences  in  the  woods  while  trying 
to  make  their  way  to  the  fort  are  quite  thrill- 
ing ;  and  one  of  their  companions,  an  old  Pike 
from  Missouri,  is  a  personage  of  no  little  note. 
He  foolishly  makes  it  known  that  he  carries  a 
million  dollars  in  his  wagon,  and  the  robbers 
exult  in  the  acquisition  of  such  a  treasure. 
They  carefully  search  his  vehicle,  and  are  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  a  mysterious  ma- 
chine, —  a  very  enigma  to  them,  which  the  old 
man  says  represents  the  sum  of  one  million 
dollars.  He  explains  that  it  is  a  crushing- 
machine,  which  will  turn  out  gold  like  water. 
The  sportsmen  are  separated  in  the  woods; 
but  are  finally  reunited  in  the  fort,  where  news 
reaches  them  of  Chase,  a  former  comrade, 
whom  they  had  last  seen  in  Cuba.  The  nar- 
rative of  his  adventures  is  very  exciting.  He 
is  confined  by  a  Cuban  Don,  but  contrives  to 
escape;  and  makes  his  way  to  a  small  seaport, 
where  he  smuggles  himself  on  board  a  ship 
bound  round  the  world.  There  he  receives 
kind  treatment,  and  lands  in  San  Francisco 
with  five  dollars  in  pocket.  Here  he  is  robbed 
by  a  tavern-keeper,  and  finally  starts  for  In- 
dependence to  work  on  the  railroad.  On  his 
way  he  is  deceived  by  his  comrade,  who  pre- 
tends to  have  lost  his  money ;  but  Chase  finds 
him  out  and  runs  away  from  him.  In  bis 
journey  he  is  caught  in  a  terrible  snow-storm 
in  the  Sierras,  and  only  with  great  difficulty 
and  suffering  succeeds  in  emerging.  Finally 
he  falls  in  with  his  old  companions,  and  his 
troubles  are  at  an  end.  This  story  is  natural 
and  easy,  wholly  free  from  affectation  and 
slang,  f  lie  sketches  of  Nature  are  apparently 
true  to  life,  and  the  narrative  is  of  unflagging 
interest  If  all  the  volumes  of  the  44  Castle- 
mon  "  series  are  as  good  as  this,  we  can  heart- 
ily recommend  them  to  our  young  readers. 
[Porter  &  Coates.] 

—  One  is  inevitably  struck,  on  opening 
44  Talks  about  Labor,"  by  its  clear,  strong, 
and  restrainedly  rhetorical  style.  It  is  as 
clear  as  a  lake,  and  as  strong  as  a  mountain 
torrent;  and  is  evidently  the  offspring  of  a 
vigorous  and  matured  intelligence.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  author  is  to  seek  the  direction  in 
which  one  may  hopefully  look  for  some  more 
harmonious  and  more  satisfactory  conjunction 
of  capital  with  labor  than  prevails  in  our  pres- 
ent social  state,  by  finding  in  what  direction 
the  rules  of  ethics  and  the  laws  of  political 
economy  tend  together.  The  power  of  cap- 
ital is  set  forth  in  the  first  chapter  with  great 
force.  The  author  shows  how  the  slave,  whose 
labor  had  been  by  main  strength  used  by  an- 
other, is  succeeded  by  the  wage  laborer ;  the 
trial  is  still  in  progress,  and  the  rights  of  the 
contending  parties  are  still  to  be  determined. 
The  labor  question  seems  to  be  rooted  in  the 
constitution  of  human  society,  and  its  inequity 
seems  to  arise  from  circumstances  over  which 
we,  or  society,  have  little  control.  Perhaps 
the  best  view  of  the  case  is  to  assume  that  the 
labor  question  belongs,  not  wholly,  only  in 
part,  to  political  economy,  ami  that  we  ex- 
aggerate the  powers  of  that  science  when  we 
submit  to  it  the  question,  as  an  entirety,  for 
its  solution.  There  is  deep  truth  in  this  pas- 
sage: 44  Political  economy  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
strictly  what  may  be  called  a  systematic  science 
—  a  formulation,  merely,  of  facts  as  they  exist. 
It  docs  not  embrace,  by  very  far,  even  in  the 
branches  to  which  it  relates,  the  whole  of  phi- 


losophy ;  because  that  relates  to  the  searching 
out  of  causes  and  forces  behind  and  superior 
to  existing  conditions  and  present  facts." 
More  practically  true  is  this :  44  Capital  holds 
over  labor  an  oppressive  advantage,  which  is 
not  used,  as  a  rule,  to  the  full  extent,  but 
which  it  asserts,  with  too  much  sanction  from 
the  economical  philosophy  of  our  day,  an  un- 
limited right  to  use :  and  your  demand  is  that 
the  claim  of  right  to  exercise  so  oppressive  a 
power  shall  be  condemned  and  vetoed  by  the 
just  judgment  of  society."  A  leading  idea  in 
chapter  second  is  that 44  it  must  be  intended 
that  each  should  have  the  benefit  of  whatever 
advantage  is  gained  for  him  by  his  own  pecul- 
iar faculties,  or  his  own  peculiar  character." 
The  statement  of  the  processes  by  which  capi- 
tal is  accumulated  is  specially  interesting. 
They  are  defined  by  the  author  as  five  in  num- 
ber, as  follows :  Capital,  which  is  the  residue 
that  unwasteful  consumption  leaves  to  indus- 
trious labor,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
performed  the  labor.  This  includes  the  labor 
of  physicians,  lawyers,  clergymen,  artists,  lit- 
erary men,  and  the  like.  Secondly,  capital 
which  accrues  to  those  who  have  the  faculty 
to  organize  and  direct  with  efficiency  the  pro- 
ductive labor  of  others  ;  or  the  faculty  to  make 
large  economical  combinations  in  the  exchang- 
ing of  the  products  of  labor  between  different 
parts  of  the  world;  or  the  ingenious  faculty 
which  improves  the  implements  and  processes 
of  productive  industry ;  or  the  enterprising, 
sagacious  faculty  that  conceives  and  carries 
out  great  public  works,  which  result  in  wider 
and  more  intimate  relations  between  the  di- 
verse industries  of  the  world.  Thirdly,  cap- 
ital that  is  gotten  into  possession  by  what  we 
call  speculation,  which  is  either  mere  gambling 
or  a  shrewd  catching  of  opportunities  in  trade, 
produced  very  often  by  public  calamities,  or 
by  disturbances  of  industry  and  commerce  that 
are  adverse  to  the  public  weal.  Fourthly, 
capital  that  is  received  by  inheritance,  or 
otherwise  passively  acquired  by  its  possessors, 
without  any  or  a  very  small  agency  of  their 
own  in  the  acquisition  of  it.  Fifthly,  capi- 
tal that  is  acquired  by  actual,  unquestionable 
fraud.  These  wise  words  as  to  public  borrow- 
ing deserve  the  closest  attention :  44 1  should 
make  it  a  matter  of  constitutional  law,  apply- 
ing to  all  the  subdivisions  of  government,  that 
every  act  which  authorizes  a  loan  shall  contain 
in  itself  the  provisions  of  extra  taxation  for 
paying  the  principal  of  the  loan  within  three 
or  five  years  at  the  most ;  and  that  such  pro- 
visions of  taxation  shall  be  subject  to  no  re- 
peal, nor  to  any  modification  which  impairs 
the  revenue  from  them,  after  the  loan  shall 
have  been  consummated."  44 Theoretically," 
he  says,  44  the  labor-strike  is  a  legitimate 
measure  of  self-defence  and  self-assertion  on 
the  part  of  the  laboring-class  against  the  man- 
aging capitalist  class,  under  their  present  re- 
lations to  one  another;  but,  practically,  I  am 
afraid  it  is  a  measure  seldom  wisely  or  hon- 
estly resorted  to."  There  is  not  a  page  in 
this  book  which  does  not  shine  with  some 
striking  thought;  one  can  learn  wisdom  from 
every  Tine  pf  it,  and  it  is  the  very  wisdom 
that  we  most  need  :  the  wisdom  that  shall  re- 
form society,  that  shall  adjust  the  delicate  re- 
lations of  the  two  great  forces  of  energy  to 
an  exact  harmony  that  will  be  the  salvation  of 
the  world.    [D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

—  In  the  competitive  compilation  of  poems 
so  popular  among  the  poets  of  our  day,  Mr. 
Longfellow  takes  easy  precedence,  as  is  proved 
by  his  44  Poems  of  Places,'1  the  second  volume 
of  which  has  just  been  issued.  His  selections 
are  made  in  admirable  good  taste,  and  repre- 
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sent  a  charming  variety  of  style.  Compared 
with  44  Parnansus,"  though  far  less  expansive, 
"Poems  of  Places"  gives  more  pleasure  to 
the  reader.  A  finer  coterie  of  poems  than  the 
first  six  in  the  volume,  all  treating  of  ancient 
Glastonbury,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Al- 
ford's  44  Ballad  of  Glastonbury"  is  hardly  sur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  religious  verse.  Not 
inferior  in  merit,  but  of  a  vastly  different  tone, 
is  Jean  Ingelow's  classic  "  High  Tide  in  Lin- 
colnshire," —  one  of  the  strongest  and  tender- 
est  ballads  in  the  language.  Locker's  blithe 
lyrics  lend  a  spice  and  savor  to  the  volume. 
We  quote  James  Payn's  verses  on  Words- 
worth's grave,  as  probably  unfamiliar  to  many 
readers :  — 

"  The  Rothay's  stream  Is  running  near, 
Its  voice  la  very  glad  and  clear. 
The  voice  that  was  to  him  so  dear; 
Bat  the  poet  doth  not  hear. 

All  around  bU  dwelling  rise, 
With  their  gray  beads  In  the  skies, 
The  noble  hills  that  nude  him  wise, 
Bat  he  doth  not  ope'  his  eyes. 

From  the  little  church  the  hum 

Of  bis  old  friends'  prayers  doth  come, 

As  is  most  fit,  to  his  tomb ; 

But  the  god-like  lips  are  dumb. 

What  and  if  he  deaf  doth  lie  ? 
What  and  If  he  ope'  not  eye? 
If  death  that  tuneful  tongue  doth  tie  ? 
With  God  and  us  such  ne'er  can  die." 

This  fine  ode  on  Glastonbury  is  by  Henry 
Alford:  — 

"  On  thy  green  marge,  thou  rale  of  A  Talon, 
Not  for  that  thou  art  crowned  with  undent  towers 
And  shafts  and  clustered  pillars  many  an  one, 
Lore  1  to  dream  away  the  sunny  hours: 
Not  for  that  here  in  charmed  slumber  lie 
The  holy  relics  of  that  British  king 
Who  was  the  flower  of  knightly  chivalry, 
Do  I  stand  blest  past  power  of  uttering;  — 
But  for  that  on  thy  cow -slip  sprinkled  sod 
Alit  of  old  the  olire-beariog  bird, 
Meek  messenger  of  purchased  peace  wth  God : 
And  the  first  hymns  that  Britain  ever  heard 
Arose,  the  low  preluding  melodies 
To  the  sweetest  anthem  that  hath  searched  the  skies." 
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Scribner's.  A  capital  article,  on  "  Salmon 
Fishing,"  by  A.  G.  Wilkinson,  begins  this 
number.  It  is  well  written,  fresh  and  lively, 
and  is  evidently  from  a  hand  that  has  experi- 
enced the  mysteries  of  this  fascinating  sport. 
The  scene  of  his  pleasures  is  in  Canada;  and 
the  lover  of  this  amusement  will  find  useful 
guidance  in  his  ample  topographical  informa- 
tion. We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Canadian 
proprietors  discriminate  sternly  against  Ameri- 
can sportsmen.  Clarence  Cook  writes  with 
good  taste  and  judgment  of"  Beds  and  Cham- 
bers, Stools  and  Candlesticks,"  this  being  his 
sixth  paper.  Professor  Boyesen  contributes 
an  excellent  story,  of  which  a  Norwegian 
musician  is  the  hero.  He  comes  to  this  coun- 
try, falls  in  love  with  his  first  pupil,  and  dies 
in  a  melancholy  way.  The  ending  of  the  story 
is  disappointing.  A  very  complimentary,  if 
not  strictly  accurate,  paper  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  is  by  E.  II. 
Libby.  George  £.  Waring,  Jr.,  furnishes  a 
spirited  account  of  a  boat-voyage  on  the  Rhine. 
The  curious  as  to  the  Chinese  question  will 
find  ample  entertainment  in  Thomas  J.  Viv- 
ian's "  John  Chinaman  in  San  Francisco." 
Donald  G.  Mitchell  writes  pleasantly  about 
the  Centennial.  There  are  poems  by  Stod- 
dard, R.  C.  Myers,  Mrs.  Dodge,  and  others. 
To  the  next  volume  of  the  magazine  Dr.  Hol- 
land will  contribute  a  new  novel,  "  Nicholas 


Minturn;"  "Sketches  of  Foreign  Travel," 
by  General  George  B.  MeClellau;  44  Twelve 
Hours  with  the  Microscope,"  by  Mrs.  Sophie 
B.  Herrick,  &c. 

Harper's.  This  number  opens  with  a  long, 
illustrated,  and  entertaining  paper  on  the 
silver  mines  of  Utah.  It  appeals  powerfully 
to  Mr.  Schenck,  ex-Minister  to  England  and 
Professor  of 4 4  Poker,"  since  it  deals  with  the 
famous  Emma  mine.  J.  B.  Underwood  was 
its  discoverer.  Helped  a  little  by  two  grocers 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  he  made  a  beginning.  In 
a  month  it  was  valued  at  $40,000.  In  1872  it 
was  really  worth  $2,000,000,  but  it  was  stocked 
at  $5,000,000.  At  Salt  Lake  City,  standing  in 
a  door,  you  could  see,  it  was  said,  "  three  feet 
thick  of  solid  gold."  Only  a  few  knew  of  this  rich 
deposit ;  but  one  of  these  was  induced  to  peach, 
and  44  three  feet  thick  of  solid  mica  "  was  dis- 
covered. 44  Hayden  and  His  Friends"  is  a 
superficial  glance  at  the  biography  of  the  late 
not  very  famous  painter.  It  contains  nothing 
new  to  those  who  have  read  that  work. 
44  Newark"  is  a  very  satisfactory  historical 
article,  telling  about  the  beginnings  of  that  old 
city,  famous  at  once  for  its  theology  and  lager 
beer.  Its  early  days  were  marked  by  many 
and  hot  religious  quarrels.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  widows  and  single 
women  were  entitled  by  the  laws  of  New  Jer- 
sey to  vote  in  all  elections.  Personal  safety 
was  in  danger  whenever  a  good  word  was 
spoken  for  Elizabeth.  Two  Newark  gentle- 
men drove  to  Elizabeth  in  a  gig,  on  private 
business,  and  were  received  with  a  bucket 
of  tar.  Married  women  voted  as  well  as 
single  women.  Three  sisters,  the  youngest 
aged  fifteen,  changed  their  dresses  and  their 
names,  and  voted  six  times  each.  Imitate 
their  patriotic  (!)  conduct,  O  ye  girls  of  76 ! 
Tbey  can  only  put  you  in  the  station-house ; 
and  perhaps  Hayes  or  Tilden,  or  Ben  Butler, 
will  give  you  an  office.  44  Lace  Lore  "  is  a 
paper  full  of  information  of  great  interest  to 
the  ladies.  44  Home  Life  in  the  East "  is  filled 
with  good  things,  drawn  from  Van  Lcnnep's 
admirable  44  Bible  Lands."  It  tells  us  how 
people  live  in  the  East,  their  customs,  &c. 
They  dress  extravagantly,  the  author  telling 
of  one  dress  that  cost  $10,000.  44  Aunt  Rho- 
danthe's  Mistake "  is  rather  commonplace 
and  stupid.  44  The  Carnivorous  Plants  of 
Florida,"  like  the  first  paper,  is  full  of  useful 
information.  44  Garth,  44  The  Laurel  Bush," 
"The  Woman  Hater,"  are  continued;  and 
44  Daniel  Deronda"  has  reached  its  long- 
delayed  end.  Mr.  Curtis  has  sufficiently 
withdrawn  his  mind  from  politics  to  consider 
the  abstruse  subject  of  prices  charged  to 
tourists,  and  writes  about  with  the  feeling 
vehemence  of  a  victim.  He  also  contributes  a 
nutritious  paper  on  44  Interview,"  in  which  he 
expresses  an  unwillingness  to  be  44  seen." 

The  Atlantic.  General  Howard  happily 
inaugurates  this  number  by  a  clear  and  pic- 
turesque account  of  the  battles  about  Atlanta. 
He  ventures  upon  some  criticisms  which  seem 
well  deserved,  and  quotes  some  interesting 
comments  of  leading  generals.  Of  the  prom- 
inent events  of  the  battle  he  gives  an  effective 
representation.  44  The  Thorsdale  Telegraphy  " 
may  have  a  reason  for  its  being ;  but  it  is  not 
apparent  to  us.  It  is  dull,  headless,  and 
pointless,  and,  speaking  telegraphically,  we 
could  wish  for  it  a  speedier  despatch.  44  The 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem"  is  duly  solemn 
and  impressive.  The  author  is  felicitous  in 
the  painting  of  homely  rural  themes.  The 
instalment  of  44  An  Old  Woman's  Gossip"  is 
entertaining.   The  reminiscence  of  Lady  Mor- 


gan's dinner  is  amusing :  44  Her  kind  and  com- 
ical zeal  to  show  me  an  Irish  jig,  performed 
secundum  artem,  when  she  found:  that  I  had 
never  seen  her  national  dance.  She  jumped 
up,  declaring  nobody  danced  it  so  well  as  her- 
self, and  that  I  should  see  it  immediately,  and 
began  running  through  the  rooms,  with  a  black 
scarf  that  had  fallen  from  her  shoulders  flut- 
tering and  trailing  after  her,  calling  loudly  for 
a  certain  young  member  of  the  viceregal  staff, 
who  was  among  the  guests  invited  to  a  large 
evening  party  after  the  dinner,  to  be  her  part- 
ner. But  the  gentleman  had  already  departed 
(for  it  was  late J  ;  and  I  might  have  gone  to  my 

frave  unenlightened  upon  the  subject  of  jigs  if 
had  not  seen  one  performed  to  great  perfec- 
tion by  some  gay  young  members  of  a  family 
party  while  I  was  staying  at  Woosley  with  my 
friends ,  Lord  and  Lady  Ellesmere,  whose  chil- 
dren and  guests  got  up  an  impromptu  ball  on 
the  occasion  of  Lady  Octavia  Grosvenor's 
birthday,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Irish 
national  dance  was  performed  with  great 
spirit,  especially  by  Lord  Mark  Kerr  and 
Lady  Blanche  Egerton.  It  resembled  a 
good  deal  the  salterello  of  the  Italian  peas- 
ants in  rhythm  and  character;  and  a  young 
Irishman,  servant  of  some  friends  of  mine, 
covered  himself  with  glory  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  joined  a  party  of  Neapolitan  taran- 
tella dancers  merely  by  bis  proficiency  in  bis 
own  native  jig."  44  George  Sand  "  is  Mr.  T.  S. 
Perry's  best  composition,  though  that  is  not 
ecstatic  praise.  Miss  Preston  gives  us  an  in- 
stalment of  44  The  Songs  of  the  Troubadours." 
44  The  American  "  grows  in  interest  as  it  goes. 
The  frankness  of  its  personages  is  winning. 
There  is  nothing  new  beyond  a  little  stipple  in 
44  Oliver  Twist."  John  Fiske  contributes  an 
instructive  paper  on  44  The  Librarian's  Work." 
The  fourth  article  on  the  International  Fair  is 
entertaining. 

Lippincott's.  This  is  an  unusually  good 
number  of  this  standard  magazine.  In  variety 
of  contents  it  is  remarkable,  and  it  contains 
several  special  papers  of  more  than  usual 
value.  The  writer  on  the  Centennial  deals 
with  the  exhibition  of  specimens  of  foreign  art, 
with  evident  familiarity  and  good  judgment; 
and  the  copies  of  many  classic  French  paint- 
ings introduced  in  the  text  lend  a  special 
charm  to  the  article.  "  An  African  Fair 
Haven  "  is  a  pleasant  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Goree,  a  little-known  city.  Very  thrilling  is 
44  A  Fiery  Furnace,"  by  Cornelius  Dewees. 
Few  more  attractive  papers  appear  in  the 
magazines  than  44  Sicilian  Folk-Lore,"  by 
T.  F.  Crane.  It  is  a  notably  fresh  collection 
of  quaint  and  spicy  stories.  Robert  Wilson 
furnishes  the  concluding  instalment  of  his 
pleasant  44 Eastern  Shore"  papers.  Edward 
King's  44  A  Day  with  the  Voivoda "  derives 
special  interest  from  its  connection  with  Her- 
zegovina and  Servia,  where  the  struggle 
against  Turkish  tyranny  is  now  in  progress. 
His  sketch  of  Voivoda  Ljubibratic  is  striking ; 
and  bis  description  of  the  queer  people  and 
their  country  is  very  pleasant.  The  instalment 
of  Lady  Barker's 44  Letters  from  South  Africa  " 
is  one  of  her  best.  Maurice  Thompson  and 
Emma  Lazarus  contribute  fine  poems;  and  the 
Monthly  Gossip  is  as  lively  as  over. 


LITERARY  NEWS. 


—  The  concluding  sale  of  the  Drake  Library 
was  held  in  New  York,  September  29,  by 
Messrs.  Bangs.  Mervin,  &  Co.  (not  by  Bangs, 
Williams,  &  Co.,  as  incorrectly  printed  in  our 
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last),  and  attracted  the  largest  assembly  of  anti- 
quarian collectors  ever  gathered  in  this  coun- 
try. The  treasures  offered  were  singularly 
rich,  and  not  a  few  of  them  absolutely  unique. 
In  our  last  issue  we  named  some  of  them,  and 
will  here  make  a  brief  addition  to  the  cata- 
logue :  **  Hawthorne  [an  ancestor  of  the 
novelist].  Major  William,  commission  from  the 
court  appointing  him  to  command  '  the  ffbote 
company  att  Salem.1  Written  and  signed  by 
Ed.  Rawson,  with  the  deputies  consent, 
written  and  signed  by  William  Torrey,  1 
p.  Fol.  1664  [interesting]."  "  Marblehead. 
Petition  of  Moses  Maverick  and  others, 
selectmen,  *  att  least  one  particular  per- 
son among  ourselves  be  appointed  as  Com- 
missioner, who  for  the  preventing  as  well 
the  charge,  as  especially  the  great  disorders 
at  Weddings  in  riding  abroad,  might  solem- 
nise marriage  here  at  home,  and  be  impowered 
to  punish  Drunkeness,  swearing,  and  babbath- 
breaking,1  &c.  1  p.  Folio,  1677.  Curious 
and  interesting."  44  Warrant  for  execution  of 
sentence  upon  '  Peter  Loephlin,  (frenchman, 
convicted  of  clipping  money,  to  stand  upon 
the  pillory  tow  houres  &  then  to  haue  both 
yo'  eares  cutt  of  by  y*  executioner.'  1  p. 
4to.,  1679."  Not  least  valuable  among  the 
contents  of  the  catalogue  is  a  collection  of  one 
thousand  engravings  of  ancient  personages 
and  scenes. 

P.  S.  —  We  have  news  of  the  progress  of 
the  sale  for  the  past  three  days.  The  large 
pamphlet  collections  brought  out  spirited  com- 
petition. A  fine  Hakluyt ,  2  vols.,  ed.  of  1600, 
sold  for  $41.75  per  volume.  The  average  re- 
sult will  be  higher  than  .that  of  the  Boston 
sale.  The  chief  interest  and  importance  are 
centred  in  the  MSS.  and  portraits,  the  sale  of 
which  will  occupy  the  last  two  days  of  the 
week. 

—  A  gentleman,  whose  criticism  d*es  us 
honor,  comes  to  protest  against  the  use,  in  our 
last  number,  of  the  word  "  academical  "  in  the 
sense  of  a  course  of  study  at  academies.  We 
bow  humbly  to  his  decision,  but  would  say,  in 
mitigation  of  our  offence,  that  we  were  con- 
scious that  we  were  limiting  the  word  to  an 
unlawfully  narrow  sense,  —  its  full  meaning 
implying  a  university  course.  Besides,  the 
proper  word,  "  preparatory,"  did  not  come  to 
us  on  our  bidding. 

—  Arthur  Gilman's  School  Series  —  "Seven 
Historical  Ages,"  M  General  History,"  and 
*'  English  Literature"  — has  been  transferred 
to  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  of  New  York,  by  whom 
they  are  now  published. 

—  The  announcement  of  a  new  Bits  of 
Talk  for  Young  Folks  "  will  delight  all  the 
little  ones.  It  is  a  compound  of  prose  and 
verse,  —  stories  and  sketches,  —  and  has  not  a 
dull  page  in  it.  The  opening  poem  is  the 
beautiful  legend  of  St.  Christopher,  told  with 
singular  tenderness  and  force.  The  next 
sweetmeat  is  a  prose  piece  called  "  A  Christ- 
mas-Tree for  Cats."  This  is  so  pretty,  that 
we  quote:  **  When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  knew 
two  old  maids  who  were  so  jolly  and  nice  that 
I  am  always  ready,  beforehand,  to  love  any- 
body who  is  called  an  old  maid.  To  be  sure, 
I  have  never  yet  seen  any  others  in  the  least 
like  them ;  and  I  begin  to  be  afraid  that  that 
particular  kind  of  old  maid  has  died  out,  like 
the  big  birds  called  Dodos,  which  used  to  live 
in  Australia.  But  I  am  always  hoping  to  see 
two  more  before  I  die,  and  that  I  shall  find, 
them  living  together  in  a  pretty  little  yellow 
cottage,  just  Tike  the  one  the  Miss  Ferrys 
lived  is  ;  and  that  they  will  keep  four  splendid 


cats ,  just  like  the  cats  the  Miss  Ferrys  had. 
I  never  saw  such  cats.  Nobody  ever  saw  such 
cats.  They  were  almost  twice  as  large  as 
common  cats.  Miss  Esther  Ferry  used  to  say 
that  if  there  was  any  thing  in  the  world  she 
utterly  despised  the  sight  of,  it  was  a  little 
dwarf  of  a  cat ;  and  as  soon  as  she  began  to 
talk  about  it,  her  black  cat  Tom  used  to  stand 
right  up  and  bulge  himself  out  until  all  the 
hairs  of  his  fur  stood  out  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  Tom  was  the  cleverest  eat  of  the  four. 
He  realty  did  understand  more  than  half  of  all 
that  was  said  before  him,  and  sometimes  Miss 
Esther  used  to  send  him  out  of  the  room  when 
the  neighbors  were  telling  her  any  gossiping 
story.  4  Of  course  I  know  that  Tom  can't  re- 
peat it,'  she  would  say,  '  but  it  does  make  me 
nervous  to  have  him  listen  so,  and  he  is  just 
as  well  off  down  cellar.'  Tom  and  Spitfire 
were  Miss  Esther's  cats;  we  thought  they 
were  a  little  handsomer  than  Spunk  and  Yel- 
low, who  belonged  to  Miss  Jane ;  but  I  think 
it  was  only  because  we  loved  Miss  Esther  best 
that  we  thought  so.  Strangers  never  could 
decide  which  of  the  four  cats  was  the  best 
looking.  Tom  was  as  black  as  ink,  —  not  a 
white  or  gray  hair  about  him ;  Spitfire  was  a 
Maltese,  of  the  loveliest  soft  mouse-color  all 
over,  with  a  great  white  star  on  her  breast ; 
Spunk  was  pure  white,  and  her  eyes  shone  like 
topaz  in  the  light;  Yellow  was  a  tortoise- 
shell  cat,  black  and  yellow  and  white ;  he  was 
the  largest  and  fiercest  of  the  four.  We  were 
all  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  any  dog  in 
town.  ...  By  quarter  before  six  o'clock  on 
Christmas  Eve.  a  droll  procession  was  to  be 
seen  walking  toward  the  fallen  cottage.  Each 
boy  and  girl  carried  a  cat  bugged  up  tightly, 
and  as  it  was  pitchy  dark,  the  cats'  eyes  shone 
out  like  little  balls  of  fire  moving  about  in  the 
air.  We  had  a  dreadful  time  taking  off  our 
things  in  the  ball,  for  the  cats  all  began  to 
mew,  they  were  so  frightened.  We  all  wore 
our  every-day  things,  because  our  mammas 
said  that  the  cats  would  probably  fight  and  spill 
things;  but  Miss  Esther  and  Miss  Jane  were 
dressed  in  their  best  stiff  black  silks,  and  had 
on  their  biggest  gold  chains,  and  we  felt  quite 
ashamed  till  we  forgot  about  our  clothes.  .  .  . 
There  sat  Tom  and  Spunk,  and  Spitfire  and 
Yellow,  all  in  a  row,  in  their  high  chairs,  with 
enormous  paper  ruffs  on,  so  big  that  ours 
looked  like  nothing  at  all  by  the  side  of  them. 
Tom  bad  a  white  one ;  Spitfire  had  a  deep  blue, 
which  was  beautiful  with  her  gray  fur;  and 
Yellow's  was  fiery  red.  There  they  sat  as 
solemn  as  judges,  and  everybody  in  the  room 
was  screaming  with  laughter.  Six  cats  besides 
Midge  had  already  arrived,  and  they  had  all 
hid  under  the  chairs  and  tables,  the  perfect 
picture  of  misery.  ...  As  soon  as  I  saw 
Willie  Dickinson  come  in  with  his  old  Iron 
Gray,  I  knew  black  Tom  could  not  keep  quiet, 
for  Iron  Gray  and  he  always  fought  4  like  cats 
and  dogs.'  In  about  five  minutes  Tom  caught 
sight  of  him,  and  just  as  Miss  Esther  was  kiss- 
ing Bessie  White,  who  had  her  tame  Maltese 
kitten  tucked  under  her  arm  like  a  hat,  Tom 
jumped  right  over  Miss  Esther's  shoulder,  and 
came  down  foremost  between  Willie  and 
Bessie,  and  stuck  his  claw  in  Iron  Gray's  ear. 
Willie  sprang  to  catch  up  Iron  Gray,  and  trode 
on  Midge  who  began  to  mew,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment it  looked  as  if  we  should  have  a  terrible 
time.  But  Miss  Esther  snatched  Tom  up  and 
gave  him  a  box  on  the  ears,  and  put  him  back 
into  bis  chair,  where  be  sat  looking  just  as 
guilty  and  ashamed  as  a  whipped  child ;  and 
Willie  said  be  would  hold  Iron  Gray  in  his  lap : 
so  all  was  soon  quiet.  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
cats,  they  were  as  still  as  mice ;  two  or  three 
of  them  had  crept  quite  out  of  sight,  under 


the  great  hair-cloth  sofa."  The  rest  of  the 
story  is  even  more  interesting;  but  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  for  the 
conclusion. 

—  Macmfllaxfa  Magazine  for  September 
contains  a  very  readable  paper  on  44  The  By- 
ways of  Bookmaking,"  from  which  we  quote 
some  bright  passages:  "  But  the  author  of 
the  guide  to  novel  writing  did  at  least  aim  at 
showing  how  novels  might  be  cut  out  and  per- 
fected, or  rather  designed  piece  by  piece,  and 
put  together;  not,  indeed,  like  boots  and 
shoes,  but  rather  like  garlands  of  artificial 
flowers,  or  elaborate  ball-dresses.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  novel-writing  guide  might  be 
most  fitly  compared  to  a  cookery  book.  It 
gave  instructions  on  the  choice  of  a  heroine, 
as  Mrs.  Glasse  or  La  Cuisiniere  Bourgeoise 
tells  you  what  sort  of  a  fowl  to  pick  out  for 
your  contemplated  bash.  It  recommended  for 
some  purposes  a  tender  hero,  for  others  a  tough 
one.  There  was  a  chapter  on  the  art  of  serv- 
ing up  the  heroine,  or,  in  other  words,  of  in- 
troducing her  to  the  reader.  Then  the  hero 
and  heroine  had  to  be  stirred  up  together,  after 
certain  forms,  according  as  they  were  disposed 
to  harmonize,  like  cream  and  the  yolk  of  egg, 
or  were  of  seemingly  antagonistic  natures,  like 
oil  and  vinegar.  Hints  were  furnished  on  the 
preparation  of  incidental  observations;  and 
the  art  of  blending  reflection  with  narrative 
was  fully  treated.  Of  course  the  villain  was 
not  forgotten,  nor  the  story  ;  and  the  intend- 
ing novelist  was  strongly  advised  to  make  the 
latter  '  interesting.'  The  weakness  of  the  book 
seeras  to  consist  in  this :  that  if  the  aspirant 
to  the  enviable  position  of  successful  novelist 
could  make  his  story  interesting,  —  which  he 
was  enjoined  to  do  without  being  told  in  what 
manner,  —  the  rest  was  comparatively  without 
importance.  To  profess  to  teach  a  man  the 
art  of  writing  a  novel,  and  to  tell  him,  among 
others,  that  be  bad  better  make  his  story  in- 
teresting, is  as  good  a  joke  in  its  way  as  that 
of  informing  the  aspirant  to  poetical  honors 
that,  when  he  has  at  last  finished  his  work,  he 
had  better  keep  it  by  him  for  nine  years.  The 
counsel  has  in  each  case  an  ironical  look.  But 
scanty  thanks  would  be  forthcoming,  alike  from 
the  poet  —  warned  that  when  be  has  followed 
a  number  of  maxims  on  the  subject  of  poetical 
composition,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  with  bis 
poem  is  to  hide  it  —  and  from  the  novelist, 
who,  after  many  useful  rules  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  him  in  respect  to  novel  writing, 
is  further  assured  that  he  must  make  his  story 
'  interesting.'  In  an  indirect  manner  the  one 
is  told  as  plainly  as  the  other  that  teaching  can 
be  of  no  value  to  him." 

—  It  is  said  that  the  editors  and  publishers 
of  the  North  American  Heview  have  come  to  a 
disagreement  as  to  the  political  course  of  that 
periodical.  The  editors  desire  to  make  poli- 
tics a  specialty  in  its  pages,  which  Mr.  Osgood, 
the  publisher,  opposes.  We  think,  as  we  un- 
derstand the  facts,  that  he  is  quite  right.  The 
venerable  old  Quarterly  should  not  put  off  its 
ancient  and  shining  robe,  that  has  been  hon- 
ored for  nearly  a  century,  to  put  on  the  gaudy 
garb  of,  a  party  organ,  and  grind  out  one  mo- 
notonous tune. 

—  Mr.  Tennyson  is  said  to  have  refused  to 
permit  Mr.  Longfellow  to  use  his  poems  in 
44  Poems  of  Place."  All  other  living  English 
poets  consented. 

—  The  second  volume  of  Theodore  Martin's 
44  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort"  will  be  published 
in  October. 
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—  From  the  new  edition  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary we  gather  some  facts  of  interest. 
"  Taunt n  is  derived  from  the  French  ianser ; 
"fault"  from  fauie.  ''Docile"  and  "doci- 
ble  "  are  still  treated  as  the  same,  despite  Dr. 
Trench's  protest.  "A"  is  used  when  the 
word  that  follows  begins  with  the  sound  of  a 
consonant,  as  a  man,  a  stone.  In  words  like 
**  ewer,^  "  unit,"  wherever  the  sound  is  that  of 
the  semi-vowel  y  (yoo-er,  yoo-uit),  a  is  pre- 
ferred to  an. 

—  The  AthencBum  speaks  of  the  firm  of 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  as  a  house  "  which  has 
treated  English  authors  with  a  liberality  which 
merits  praise." 

—  An  amusi ng  anecdote  is  told  of  the  "  Pitt " 
diamond.  Having  decorated  the  sword  of  Na- 
poleon at  Waterloo,  it  was  sent  as  a  gift,  in  a 
costly  ring  by  George  the  Fourth  to  the  Sov- 
ereign of  Persia,  Fath-Ali-Shab.  The  bearer 
of  this  ring,  Sir  Harford  Jones,  was  stopped 
in  his  journey  by  a  messenger  from  the  court, 
and  desired  not  to  enter  the  capital,  where 
French  interests  were  then  paramount.  After 
Sir  Harford  had  exhausted  every  argument 
to  show  that  he  ought  to  be  received,  without 
making  anv  impression  on  the  Persian  Khan, 
he  said,  "  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  shall  return  ; 
but  this  must  go  with  me,"  and  he  took  from 
bis  pocket  the  beautiful  diamond  ring  which 
had  been  sent  for  the  Shah.  The  sparkle  of 
the  gem  produced  a  magical  effect :  the  Khan 
no  sooner  beheld  it  than  he  lost  bis  balance, 
and  fell  back  from  bis  seat  quite  out  of  breath ; 
then,  recovering  himself,  be  shouted,  "  Stop, 
stop !  Elchi !  May  your  condescending  kind- 
ness go  on  increasing.  This  alters  the  matter. 
I  will  send  an  express  to  the  heavenly-resem- 
bling threshold  of  the  asylum  of  the  world ! 
I  will  swear  by  your  head  that  you  will  be 
received  with  honor.  Mashallah!  it  is  not 
every  one  that  has  diamonds  like  the  Englis." 
He  was  as  good  as  bis  word;  the  express 
courier  was  despatched,  and  Sir  Harford  Jones 
entered  the  city  of  Teheran  by  one  gate,  while 
General  Gardanne,  the  French  envoy,  was 
packed  off  by  the  other. 

—  Charles  G.  Leland  has  written  a  fairy 
story  called  "  Jonnykin  and  the  Gobblins," 
which  Macmillau  &  Co.  will  publish. 

—  Professor  W.  P.  Peck's  "Manual  of 
Geometry  "  seems  well  fitted  to  meet  its  indi- 
cated purpose.  It  is  noticeably  compact,  all 
superfluous  matter  seeming  to  have  been 
eliminated  from  its  pages.  Its  limits  are 
reasonable  and  sufficient.  In  addition  to  the 
chapters  on  geometry,  it  contains  others  on 
conic  sections,  trigonometry  (of  which  we 
cherish  dolorous  college  memories),  and  men- 
suration. The  general  definitions  on  the  early 
pages  are  very  simple.    [A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.] 

—  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler's  "Notes  of  a 
Journey  in  the  Russian  Provinces  of  Central 
Asia  and  the  Khanate  of  Bokara  and  Kokand  " 
has  just  been  issued  in  England. 

— The  Life  of  the  late  Charles  Kingsley 
will  soon  be  issued  in  London.  It  has  been 
prepared  by  his  widow,  with  the  assistance  of 
several  eminent  literary  men,  —  among  whom 
are  the  author  of  the  biography  of  Godwin, 
Mr.  Percy  Smith,  Mr.  Kingsley's  curate,  and 
others. 

—  Translations  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
"  Othello,"  and  "  King  Lear"  have  recently 
been  made  into  modern  Greek. 


—  The  Corate  de  Paris  has  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  and 
has  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

—  Mrs.  Leonowen's  new  book,  "Life  and 
Travel  in  India,"  is  nearly  ready.  It  contains 
about  thirty  illustrations  of  sights  and  scenes 
in  India,  and  aims  to  give  a  correct  picture  of 
life  in  India. 

—  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Longfellow  is  to  write 
a  poem  on  Indian  subjects,  which  will  treat  of 
the  boundary  question,  and  have  a  political 
tinge. 

—  Messrs.  J.  H.  Coates  &  Co.  have  in 
preparation  "  Essays  in  Literary  Criticism, 
by  Richard  Holt  Hutton,  leading  editor  of  the 
London  Spectator.  They  treat  of  the  character 
and  writings  of  Goethe,  Hawthorne,  Words- 
worth, Artnur  Hugh  Clough,  George  Eliot, 
and  Matthew  Arnold.  To  Mr.  Hutton's  liter- 
ary talents  is  principally  due  the  success  of 
the  Spectator,  and  Dr.  Appleton  speaks  of  him 
as  "  the  ablest  man  in  England  in  his  own 
field."  His  clearness  and  depth  of  thought, 
delicacy  of  analysis,  and  felicity  of  expression 
are  very  uncommon. 

—  Eugene  Schuyler's  "  Turkestan  n-  will  be 
published  in  the  autumn  by  Scribner,  Ann- 
strong,  &  Co.  The  same  house  will  bring 
out  a  new  volume  of  "  Lange's  Commentary," 
edited  by  Dr.  Scbaff;  "Early  Rome,"  by 
W.Ihne;  "  The  Early  Plantagenets,"  by  Wil- 
liam Stubbs;  "The  Adventures  of  Captain 
Mago;  or,  A  Phoenician  Expedition,  B.  C. 
1000,"  translated  by  Ellen  E.  Frewer  from  the 
French  of  Leon  Cobun ;  "  Philip  Nolan's 
Friends,"  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Halej  and  "Boy 
Emigrants,"  by  Noah  Brooks. 

—  William  Morris's  new  poem,  "  The  Story 
of  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  and  the  Fall  of  the 
Niblungs,"  indicates  an  advance  .on  his  former 
efforts,  excelling  in  vividness  of  narrative  and 
melody  of  tone.  It  seems  (for  we  have  not 
read  the  whole  of  it)  to  be  a  story  of  love 
and  war,  and  to  illustrate  the  mighty  throes 
of  passion  that  wrung  the  souls  of  Northmen 
in  early  days.    We  quote  some  passages :  — 

"  Thus  was  the  dwelling  of  Volsung,  the  King  of  the  Mid- 

world's  Mark, 
As  a  rose  in  the  winter  season,  a  oandle  In  the  dark ; 
And  as  in  all  other  matters  'twas  all  earthly  houses'  crown, 
And  the  least  of  Its  wall-hung  shields  was  a  battle- world's 

renown, 

So  therein  withal  was  a  marvel  and  a  glorious  thing  to  see. 
For  amidst  of  its  midmost  hall-floor  sprang  up  a  mighty 
tree 

That  reared  its  blessings  roofward,  and  wreathed  the  roof- 
tree  dear 

With  the  glory  of  the  summer  and  the  garland  of  the  year. 
I  know  not  how  they  called  It  ere  Volsung  obanged  his 
life, 

But  his  dawning  of  fair  promise,  and  his  noontide  of  the 
strife. 

His  eve  of  the  battle-reaping  and  the  garnering  of  his  &me 
Have  bred  us  many  a  story  and  named  us  many  a  name ; 
And  when  men  tell  of  Volsung,  they  call  that  war-duke's 
tree. 

That  crowned  sum,  the  Branstock ;  and  so  was  It  told  unto 
me. 

"  So  there  waa  the  throne  of  Volsung  beneath  its  blossoming 
bower, 

But  high  o'er  the  roof-crest  red  It  rose  'twtxt  tower  and 
tower, 

And  therein  were  the  wild  hawks  dwelling,  abiding  the  dole 

of  their  lord ; 

And  they  wailed  high  over  the  wine,  and  laughed  to  the 
waking  sword. 

"  Still  were  its  boughs  but  for  them,  when  lo  on  an  even  of 
May 

Comes  a  man  from  Siggelr  the  King  with  a  word  lor  his 

mouth  to  say : 

'  All  hail  to  thee  King  Volsung,  from  the  King  of  the  Goths 
I  come: 

lie  hath  heard  of  thy  sword  victorious  and  thine  abundant 

home; 


He  hath  heard  of  thy  sons  in  the  battle,  the  tillers  of  Odin  s 
hall ; 

And  a  word  hath  the  west-wind  blown  him  (full  fruitful 
be  its  tail!). 

A  word  of  thy  daughter  Signy  the  crown  of  womanhood : 
Now  he  deems  thy  friendship  goodly,  and  thine  help  in  the 
battle  good, 

And  for  these  will  he  give  his  friendship  and  Ills  battle -aid 
again: 

But  if  thou  wouldst  grant  bis  asking,  and  make  his  heart 
full  lain. 

Then  shalt  thou  give  him  a  matter,  saith  he,  without  a 

price, 

—  Signy  the  fairer  than  fair,  Signy  the  wiser  than  wise.' 

"  8uch  words  in  the  hall  of  the  Volsungs  spake  the  Bar!  of 

8ixgeir  the  Ooth, 
Bearing  the  gifts  and  the  gold,  the  ring,  and  the  tokens  of 

troth. 

But  the  King's  heart  laughed  within  him,  and  the  King's 

sons  deemed  it  good  ; 
For  they  dreamed  how  they  fared  with  the  Goths  o'er  ocean 

and  acre  and  wood. 
Till  all  the  North  was  theirs,  and  the  utmost  Southern 


"  But  nought  said  the  snow-white  Signy  as  she  sat  with 

folded  hands 

And  gaaed  at  the  Goth-king's  Barl  till  his  heart  grew  heavy 

and  cold, 

As  one  that  half  remembers  a  tale  that  the  elders  hare 

told, 

A  story  of  weird  and  of  woe :  then  spake  King  Volsung  and 

"'A  great  king  woos  thee,  daughter;  wilt  thou  lie  In  a  great 
king's  bed, 

And  bear  earth's  kings  on  thy  bosom,  that  our  name  may 
never  die  ? » 

"  A  fire  lit  up  her  face,  and  her  voice  was  e'en  as  a  cry : 
'  I  will  sleep  in  a  great  king's  bed.  1  will  bear  the  lords  of 
the  earth. 

And  the  wrack  and  the  grief  of  my  youth-days  shall  be  held 
for  nothing  worth.' 

"  Then  would  he  question  her  kindly,  as  one  who  loved  her 
sore. 

But  she  put  forth  her  hand  and  smiled,  and  her  lace  waa 

flushed  no  more : 
'  Would  God  it  might  otherwise  be !  but  wert  thou  to  will 
it  not. 

Yet  should  I  will  it  and  wed  him,  and  rue  my  life  and  my 
lot.' 

"  Lowly  and  soft  she  said  it ;  but  spake  out  louder  now : 
'  Be  of  good  cheer,  King  Volsung !  for  such  a  man  art 
thou. 

That  what  thou  dost  well-counselled,  goodly  and  fnir  it  is. 
And  what  thou  dost  unwitting,  the  Gods  have  bidden  thee 
this: 

So  work  all  things  together  for  the  fame  of  thee  and  thine. 
And  now  meseems  at  my  wedding  shall  be  a  hallowed  sign 
That  shall  give  thine  heart  a  joyanoe,  whate'er  shall  follow 
after.' 

"  She  spake,  and  the  feast  sped  on,  and  the  speech  and  the 

soug  and  the  hi  ugh  tor 
Went  over  the  words  of  boding  as  the  tide  of  the  norland 

main 

Sweeps  over  the  hidden  skerry,  the  home  of  the  shlpman's 
bane. 

"  So  wendeth  his  way  on  the  morrow  that  Barl  of  the  Goth- 
land King 

Bearing  the  gifts  and  the  gold,  and  King  Volsung's  token- 
ing. 

And  a  word  in  his  mouth  moreover,  a  word  of  blessing  and 
hail, 

And  a  bidding  to  King  Siggelr  to  come  ere  the  June-tide 
fail 

And  wed  him  to  white-hand  Signy  and  bear  away  his 

bride 

While  sleepeth  the  field  of  the  fishes  amidst  the  summer- 
tide. 

"  So  on  Midsummer  Even  ere  the  undark  night  began, 
Siggelr  the  King  or  the  Goth-folk  went  up  from  the  bath  of 
the  swan 

Onto  the  Volsung  dwelling  with  many  an  Barl  about ; 
There  through  the  glimmering  thicket  the  linked  mail  rang 
out, 

And  sang  as  mid  the  wood  ways  rings  the  summer-hidden 
ford: 

There  were  gold  rings  God-fashioned,  and  many  a  Dwarf- 
wrought  sword, 

And  many  a  Queen-wrought  kirtle,  and  many  a  written 
spear: 

So  came  they  to  the  acres,  and  drew  the  threshold  near. 
And  amidst  of  the  garden  blossoms,  on  the  grassy,  fruit- 
grown  land 

Was  Volsung  the  King  of  the  Wood-world  with  his  sons  on 
either  hand 

Therewith  down-lighted  Siggelr  the  lord  of  a  mighty  folk. 
Yet  showed  he  by  King  Volsung  as  the  bramble  by  the  oak, 
Nor  reached  his  helm  to  the  shoulder  of  the  least  of  Vol- 
sung's sons. 

And  so  into  the  hall  they  wended,  the  Kings  and  their 
_  mighty  ones ; 

And  they  dight  the  feast  full  glorious,  and  drank,  through 

the  death  or  the  day, 
Till  the  shadowless  moon  rose  upward,  till  it  wended  wblta 
away; 
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Then  they  went  to  the  gold-hung  bed*,  and  at  last  for  an 
hour  or  twain 

Ware  ail  thing*  itiU  and  silent,  save  a  flaw  of  the  summer 
rain. 


"  Bat  on  the  morrow  noontide  when  the  run  was  high  and 
hare, 

More  glorious  was  the  banquet,  and  bow  was  Stgny  there, 
And  she  sat  beside  King  Slggrlr.  a  glorious  bride  forsooth ; 
Buddy  and  white  was  she  wrought  as  the  fair-stained  sea- 
beast's  tooth, 

But  she  neither  laughed  nor  spake,  and  her  eyes  were  hard 

and  cold, 

And  with  wandering  side-long  looks  her  lord  would  she  be- 
hold 

That  saw  8lgmund  her  brother,  the  eldest  Volsung  son. 
And  oft  he  looked  upon  her,  and  their  eyes  met  now  and 
anon. 

And  ruth  arose  in  his  heart,  and  bate  of  SkgsJr  the  Goth, 
And  there  had  he  broken  the  wedding,  but  for  plighted 

promise  and  troth. 
But  those  twain  were  beheld  of  oiggetr,  and  he  deemed  of 

the  Volsung  kin, 
That  amid  their  might  and  their  malice  small  honor  should 

be  win; 

Yet  thereof  made  he  no  semblance,  but  abided  times  to  be, 
And  laughed  out  with  the  loudest,  amid  the  hope  and  the 
glee. 

And  nought  of  all  saw  Volsung,  as  he  dreamed  of  the  com- 
ing glory. 

And  bow  the  kings  of  his  kindred  should  fashion  the  round 
world's  story. 


«•  So  round  about  the  Branstock  they  least  In  the  gleam  of 
the  gold ; 

And  though  the  deeds  of  man  folk  were  not  yet  waxen  old. 
Yet  had  they  tales  for  songoraft,  and  the  blossomed  garth  of 
rhyme , 

Tales  of  the  framing  of  all  things,  and  the  entering  in  of 
time 

From  the  halls  of  the  outer  heaven  ;  so  near  they  knew  the 
door. 

Wherefore  uprose  a  sea-king,  and  his  hands  that  loved  the 
oar 

Now  dealt  with  the  rippling  harp-gold,  and  be  sang  of  the 

shaping  of  earth. 
And  how  the  stars  were  lighted,  and  where  the  winds  had 

birth. 

And  the  gleam  of  the  first  of  summers  on  the  yet  untrodden 
grass. 

But  eVn  as  men's  hearts  were  hearkening,  some  heard  the 
thunder  pass 

O'er  the  cloudless  noontide  heaven ;  and  some  men  turned 
about 

And  deemed  that  in  the  doorway  they  heard  a  man  laugh 

out. 

Then  into  the  Yolsung  dwelling  a  mighty  man  there  strode, 
One-eyed  and  seeming  ancient,  yet  bright  his  visage  glowed  : 
Cloud- blue  was  the  hood  upon  him,  and  his  klrtle  gleaming- 

As  the  latter  morning  sundog  when  the  storm  is  on  the 
way: 

A  bill  he  bore  on  his  shoulder,  whose  mighty  ashen  beam 
Burnt  bright  with  the  flame  of  the  sea  and  the  blended  sil- 
ver's gleam. 

And  such  was  the  guise  of  his  raiment  as  the  Yolsung  elders 
had  told 

Was  born  by  their  fathers'  fathers,  and  the  first  that  warred 
in  the  wold. 


"  So  strode  he  to  the  Branstock  nor  greeted  any  lord. 
But  forth  from  his  cloudy  raiment  he  drew  a  gleaming 
sword 

And  smote  it  deep  to  the  tree-bole,  and  the  wild  hawks 
overhead 

Laughed  neath  the  naked  heaven  as  at  last  he  spake  and 
said: 

'  Earls  of  the  Goths,  and  Tolsungs,  ablders  on  the  earth, 
Lo  there  amid  the  Branstock  a  blade  of  plenteous  worth ! 
The  folk  of  the  war-wand's  forgers  wrought  never  better 
steel 

Since  first  the  burg  of  heaven  a  prose  for  manfolk's  weal. 
Now  let  the  man  among  you  whose  heart  and  hand  may 
shift 

To  pluck  it  from  the  oak  wood  e'en  take  It  for  my  gift. 
Then  ne'er,  but  his  own  heart  falter,  its  point  and  edge 
shall  foil 

Until  the  night's  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  tale. 
Be  merry  Earls  of  the  Gothfolk,  O  Volsung  sons  be  wise, 
And  reap  the  battle-acre  that  ripening  for  you  lies : 
For  they  told  me  in  the  wildwood,  I  heard  on  the  mountain 
aide. 

That  the  shining  house  of  heaven  is  wrought  exceeding 
wide. 

And  that  there  the  Bariy-comers  shall  have  abundant  rest 
While  earth  grows  scant  of  great  ones,  and  fadeth  from  its 
best. 

And  fadeth  from  Its  mldward  and  groweth  poor  and  vile :  — 
All  hail  to  thee  King  Volsung !  farewell  for  a  little  while! '  » 


—  "  Student  Life  at  Harvard  "  is  the  title 
of  a  book  in  preparation  by  Lock  wood,  Brooks, 
&  Co.  It  is  the  story  of  a  boy's  college 
career,  clear,  faithful,  full  of  fun  and  life-like 
sketches  of  college  life.  It  will  specially  ap- 
peal to  college-men,  who  "  know  how  it  is 
themselves,"  but  will  also  prove  interesting  to 
all  readers. 


—  Dr.  Robert  Gordon  has  condensed  his 
edition  of  Latham's  and  Todd  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary from  four  quarto  volumes  into  one 
solid  octavo  of  1537  pages. 

—  The  first  collected  edition  of  Sir  Henry 
Taylor's  works  is  to  be  issued  in  five  volumes, 
the  first  containing  "Philip  Von  Arteveldc." 
This  edition  will  be  known  as  "  the  author's," 
and  will  contain  his  latest  notes  and  revision. 

—  We  find  in  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox's 
Coaching  "  a  case  of  most  genuine  '*  sell  "  : 

"  Term  was  over ;  the  coach  was  full  of  young 
Oxoniaus  returning  to  their  respective  col- 
leges ;  the  morning  was  cold,  wet,  and  miser- 
able, when  the  well-appointed  'drag'  drove 
up  to  the  *  White  Horse  Cellar,'  Piccadilly. 
'Have  you  room  for  one  inside P'  asked  as 
pretty  a  girl  as  you  would  wish  to  see  on  a 
summer's  day.  '  What  a  beauty ! '  exclaimed 
one ;  '  Quite  lovely  ! '  said  another ;  '  Perfect ! ' 
lisped  a  third.  '  Quite  full,  Miss,  inside  and 
out,'  replied  the  coachman.  '  Surely,  you  can 
make  room  for  one,'  persevered  the  fair 
applicant.  '  Quite  impossible,  without  the 
young  gentlemen's  consent.'  'Lots  of  room,' 
cried  the  insides ;  *  we  are  not  very  large ;  we 
can  manage  to  take  one  more.'  '  Jf  the  gentle- 
men consent,'  replied  the  driver,  *  I  can  have  no 
objection.'  *  We  agree,'  said  the  inside  quar- 
tette. '  All  right,'  responded  the  coachman. 
The  fare  was  paid,  and  the  guard  proceeded 
to  open  the  door,  and  let  down  the  steps. 
'  Now,  Miss,  if  you  please ;  we  are  behind  our 
time.'  '  Come  along,  grandfather,'  cried  the 
damsel,  addressing  a  most  respectable-looking, 
portly,  elderly  man ;  '  the  money  is  paid,  get 
in,  and  be  sure  you  thank  the  young  gentle- 
men ; '  at  the  same  time  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  and,  with  a  smile,  assisting  her  re- 
spected grandfather  into  the  coach.  '  Here's 
some  mistake;  you'll  squeeze  us  to  death,' 
cried  the  astonished  party.  '  Sorry  to  in- 
commode you,'  replied  the  intruder ;  '  I  hope 
you  won't  object  to  have  both  windows  up, 
I'm  sadly  troubled  with  a  cough.'  At  this 
moment,  4  All  right,  sit  fast ! '  was  heard  ;  and 
the  *  Defiance '  rattled  away,  best  pace,  drown- 
ing the  voices  of  the  astonished  Oxonians." 

—  We  are  happy  to  make  the  announce- 
ment of  one  of  the  finest  poems  that  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press ;  indeed,  we  may  add, 
the  English.  No  nobler,  no  lovelier  verses 
have  flowed  ever  from  the  pen  of  Tennyson. 
The  title  of  the  poem  is  "  Dcirdre,"  and  its 
author  is,  we  believe,  an  Irishman.  We  are 
privileged  to  give  our  readers  a  taste  of  its 
exquiolte  quality,  to  prepare  them  for  the 
later  enjoyment  of  its  total  charms :  — 

THE  PALACE  GARDEN. 

Near  Bman's  hall,  beyond  the  outward  fosse, 
There  was  a  slope  all  gay  with  golden  moss, 
Green  grass  and  lady  ferns  and  dairies  white, 
And  fairy-caps,  the  wanderin.'  bee's  delight. 
And  the  wild  thyme  that  scents  the  upland  breexe, 
And  clumps  of  hawthorn  and  fair  ashen  trees. 
And  at  its  foot  there  spread  a  little  plain 
That  never  seemed  to  thirst  for  dew  or  rain  j 
for  round  about  it  waved  a  perfumed  wood. 
And  through  its  midst  there  ran  a  crystal  flood 
With  many  a  murmuring  song  and  elfin  shout, 
In  whose  clear  pools  the  crimson-spotted  trout 
Would  turn  bis  tawny  side  to  sun  and  sky, 
Or  sparkling  upward  catch  the  sttmmer  fly ; 
On  whose  green  banks  the  Iris  in  Its  pride. 
Flaming  in  blue  and  gold,  grew  Bide  by  side 
With  meadow-sweet  and  snow-white  ladles'-gowns, 
And  daffodils  that  shook  their  yellow  crowns 
In  wanton  dalliance  with  each  breexe  that  blew; 
And  there  the  birds  sang  songs  for  ever  new 
To  those  that  loved  them  as  friend  loveth  friend ; 
And  there  the  cuckoo  first  Ills  way  would  wend 
From  far-off  climes  and  kingdoms  year  by  year, 
And  rest  himself  and  shout  bis  message  clear 
Hound  the  glad  woods,  that  winter  was  no  more, 
And  summer's  reign  begun  from  shore  to  shore. 


Beside  that  merry  streamlet  all  day  long, 

From  month  to  month,  was  heard  the  craftsman's  song; 

For  they  were  gathered  there  from  many  lands, 

And  fast  the  palace  grew  beneath  their  hands, 

Until  each  fretted  roof  and  cornice  fold 

Shone  through  the  woodland  sprays  like  fiery  gold. 

Then  round  the  flowery  slope  and  level  space 

They  built  a  giant  wall,  from  cope  to  base 

Unbroken,  save  by  one  small  massive  door 

With  the  king's  shield  in  porphyry  fashioned  o'er, 

And  guarded  by  a  triple  gate  ofbrass 

Through  which,  unbid,  no  living  wight  could  pass. 

And  never  upon  mortal's  proudest  dream 

Did  such  a  fairy  sight  of  splendor  gleam 

As  that  gay  palace  glowing  In  the  light. 

With  door- ways  carven  of  the  silver  white, 

And  doors  of  burnished  gold  and  ivory. 

And  balls  roofed  o'er  with  the  pink  cedar  tree ; 

And  garden  glorious  with  all  flowers  that  grew, 

And  lawn  In  whose  green  midst  a  Jet  upflew 

Of  water  from  a  well  of  oanaogal, 

Backward  again  all  diamonded  to  fall 

In  breeze-blown  mists  and  showers  of  glittering  spray  * 
Upon  the  gold  fish  at  their  happy  play. 

And  there  they  nursed  the  babe  on  breast  and  knee 

Within  these  palace  balls  lull  tenderly ; 

And  there  she  grew  and  blossomed  >  ear  by  year 

In  light  and  loveliness  without  a  peer. 

Like  a  fair  fragrant  flower  that  time  by  time 

Gains  some  new  beauty  io  its  summer  prime ; 

And  oft  about  the  garden  she  would  run 

And  like  a  fairy  danoe  in  shade  and  sun. 

And  make  companionship  with  every  thing 

That  through  the  garden  moved  on  foot  or  wing. 

And  scarce  seven  years  had  passed  till  with  ber  tongue 

Nimble  with  elfish  questions  she  had  wrung 

The  very  heart  from  out  ber  nurse's  breast: 

And  all  this  Ume  did  no  eye  living  rest 

Upon  her.  save  the  king's  own  royal  eye 

And  CaflVs,  and  the  lady's  proud  and  high 

Who  nursed  her,  and  old  Lavarcam's,  the  dame, 

Who  oft  in  fear  and  wonder  thither  came 

To  talk  with  her  beneath  the  garden  bowers : 

And  there  amid  the  brightness  of  the  flowers, 

Laughing  the  ohild  would  say,  — 

"  O  Lavaream! 
Come  tell  me  I  —  Oh  come,  tell  me  what  I  am  ! 
Did  I  eouie  here  just  like  the  summer  fly 
To  sparkle  in  the  sun  and  then  to  die  ? 
I've  asked  the  flies  full  oft,  but  murmuringly 
They  said  they  were  too  filled  of  present  glee 
To  give  me  answer,  and  they  passed  away  ; 
And  once  unto  the  streamlet  did  I  say 
4  What  am  I  ?  *  —  for  in  grove  or  garden  walk 
I  oft  feel  lonely  and  perforce  must  talk 
To  all  things  round  that  creep  or  walk  or  fly, 
And  well  1  know  their  speech.   And  '  What  am  I  ? ' 
I  asked  the  stream  ;  and  it  was  churlish  too 
And  would  not  speak,  but  from  its  weeds  upthrew 
A  great  brown  frog  puffed  up  with  too  much  pride. 
And  '  Ugly  !  UglyT  Ugly !'  hoarse  he  cried  ; 
And  then  from  off  the  streamlet's  grassy  brim 
He  made  great  mouths  at  me,  and  1  at  him. 
Until  I  grew  afeared  of  him  and  me, 
And  ran  and  ran  by  bank  and  rustling  tree 
Up  to  the  fount  to  see  my  gold  fish  glance, 
And  with  them  in  the  sun  like  this  to  dance !  "  — 
Then  as  a  swallow  that  from  o'er  the  foam 
Returns  at  last  to  her  dear  native  borne, 
And  filled  with  Joy  beneath  the  branches  cool 
In  airy  circles  skims  her  favorite  pool, 
So  round  the  fountain  with  light  foot  and  free 
The  little  elfish  maid  danced  gracefully, 
Now  here,  now  there,  in  ber  wild  gambolings 
O'er  the  smooth  grass,  as  if  she  too  had  wings ! 

—  The  London  Bookseller  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  arrival  in  London  of  Macau- 
lay's  New  Zealander.  We  quote  a  few  pas- 
sages :  — 

"  The  long-promised  aborigine  is  over  here 
now  —  not  in  the  glory  of  his  war  paint, 
clothed  in  skins  and  carrying  a  carved  club, 
but  habited  as  an  ordinary  gentleman  with 
exquisitely-fitting  lavender  kids,  and  wear- 
ing one  of  the  shiniest  of  chimney-pots :  our 
readers  may  see  him  any  day  in  the  park, 
followed  by  his  groom.  Tunaru  Temuka 
Rangiora,  of  Waikoutiti,  Esq.,  Ph.  D.  of  the 
Universities  of  Philadelphia  and  Salamanca, 
also  Fellow  of  the  Roy.  Hist.  Goose  Trap, 
into  which  as  a  literary  man  he  was  inducted 
at  half  fees ;  and  it  is  reported  that  he  is  to 
be  created  LL.D.  at  .next  Commemoration. 
In  religion  he  is  reported  to  be  somewhat 
latitudinarian,  for  while  be  generally  attends 
the  early  service  at  Margaret  Street,  and 
takes  in  the  Church  Times,  he  is  frequently 
seen  at  the  Abbey  when  the  Dean  preaches. 
He  has  already  done  Spurgeon,  the  Cardinal, 
Beresford  Hope,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Father 
Mackonochie,  and  other  notorieties.   He  has 
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also  attended  meetings  of  the  Anti-Vivisec- 
tion, Perpetual  Contagion,  Woman's  Suffrage, 
and  Cremation  Societies;  the  Derby,  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  Costermongers,  Sweeny  Todd's 
pie-shop,  and  a  cock-6ght —  and  he  liked  the 
latter  amazingly.  He  came  over  wo  San 
Francisco  and  New  York,  and  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  learned  what  a  free  and  enlightened 
citizen  was  expected  to  accomplish  when  over 
here.  .  .  . 

44  In  turn  he  began  to  speak  of  the  Company 
and  its  Hall,  and,  as  he  proceeded,  became 
truly  eloquent  '*  See,"  said  he, 44  this  magnif- 
icent place,  the  most  beautifullest  of  all  the 
old  ancient  halls ;  it  was  built  upon  the  ruins  " 
— 44  The  what  P  "  said  the  New  Zealander.  — 
44  The  ruins  of  Abergavenny  House."  His 
foreign  friend  was  in  ecstasies.  44  Do  I  then 
stand  or  sit  over  the  ruins  of  London  P  "  said 
he.  44  Am  I  at  last  able  to  fulfil  the  one 
object  of  my  life,  —  to  spend  my  days  over 
the  ruins  of  ancient  London?  Now  may  I 
die  in  peace.  Proceed,  oh  noble  Beadle !  tell 
about  your  noble  Company,  and  about  its 
members."  Thus  encouraged,  the  gentleman 
in  gold  lace  proceeded  to  give  the  nistory  of 
the  ancient  guild  or  confraternity  of  Station- 
ers: 4  The  fraternity  of  Stationers  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  institutions  in  the  world. 
When  it  was  formed  no  one  knows:  and  it 
is  called  a  fraternity  because  fathers  have 
always  made  their  sons  free  of  it,  and  have 
tried  to  keep  all  privileges  and  profits  in  the 
family.  Caxton  made  his  sons  liverymen ; 
and  if  you  look  at  the  list  —  you  may  have 
one  for  half-a-crown  —  you'll  see  how  many 
there  are  of  the  same  name.  The  Company 
was  incorporated  by  Philip  and  Mary,  but 
who  Philip  was  I  could  never  make  out;  I 
suppose  he  was  Mary's  son,  as  I've  looked 
into  the  table  of  Kings  and  Queens  in  Moore's 
Almanac,  and  can't  see  any  king  named  Philip. 
We  bad  some  opposition  from  what  was  called 
the  Useful  Knowledge  Society;  but  people 
don't  care  for  useful  knowledge,  and  the 
Society  came  to  grief.  We  bought  its  al- 
manac, but  it  doesn't  sell  any  thing  like 
Moore's.  I  wish  the  Company  had  kept  up 
the  hieroglyphic.  Many  an  hour  my  old  wo- 
man and  me  has  spent  in  trying  to  make  it 
out;  but  one  year,  our  gents  all  went  tojiear 
Moody  and  Sankey,  and  came  back  singing 
44  Who'll  be  a  Danell  ?  "  and  as  no  one  would, 
the  hieroglyphic  was  left  out.  The  almanac 
went  down  directly;  we  had  to  make  waste 
paper  of  fifty  thousand  the  Moody  and  Sankey 
year.  Who  is  the  Company,  and  how  is  it 
made  P  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  First,  the  father 
brings  his  boy  to  be  apprenticed  for  seven 
years ;  the  master  and  boy  sign  a  piece  of 
parchment,  in  which  the  boy  promises  not  to 
get  married,"  not  to  play  at  cards,  and  not  to 
go  to  public-houses  —  as  if  in  these  days  you 
could  stop  a  boy  from  doing  any  thing  he  likes. 
Well,  in  seven  years  the  boy  is  out  of  his 
time ;  then  he  pays  to  be  made  free  of  the 
Company;  then  he  pays  £60  to  take  up  his 
livery :  this  gives  him  the  privilege  of  coming 
here  twice  a  year  to  get  drunk  —  some  of  'em 
claim  it  as  one  of  their  rights  and  privileges 
to  get  drunk.  Others  have  large  pockets 
made  in  their  coats,  and  take  away  a  lot  of 
sponge  cakes,  apples,  oranges,  or  any  thing 
else :  we  call  them  conveyancers.  The  next 
step  is  to  be  made  Renter  Warden.  Six  are 
called,  but  two  are  chosen;  and  those  who 
don't  serve  are  fined  £30  apiece,  and  if  they 
don't  pay  they  get  into  41  Rotten  Row."  Look 
at  this  list  and  you'll  see  a  lot  of  them  alto- 
gether ;  they  never  get  no  higher.  After  hav- 
ing served  as  Renter  Warden,  or  paid  the 
fee,  you  are  allowed  to  hold  stock,  as  it  is 


called ;  that  is,  you  pay  £40,  and  are  allowed 
15  per  cent,  for  it;  after  which  you  get  on, 
and  are  allowed  to  hold  more — some  hold 
£400.  You  can  always  have  the  money  back, 
or  you  may  leave  it  by  will  to  your  widow, 
and  she  will  have  the  interest.  Then  you  get 
upon  the  Court,  and  get  a  dinner  once  a 
month.  You  may  invite  your  friends  to  din- 
ner, and  invite  ladies  once  a  year.  Although 
they  say  they  won't  admit  any  one  who  is  not 
in  the  trade,  that's  all  moonshine.  Our  pres- 
ent Master  is  a  ropemaker,  or  something  of 
that  sort;  but  you  know  you  can't  tie  up 
books  without  twine,  so  he  is  in  the  line. 
Well,  it's  gettinglate,  and  I  must  shut  up.' 
Here  the  New  Zealander  performed  some 
evolutions,  and  promised  to  call  again;  and 
in  answer  to  a  question,  the  Beadle  said, 

4  No,  I  never  reaa  on  the  Utilization  of 

Waste.'" 

—  We  learn  from  Herodotus  that  dentistry 
was  practised  in  Egypt  as  a  specialty  as  early 
as  500  years  B.  C.  Teeth  filled  with  gold 
have  been  found  in  Egyptian  mummies.  Arti- 
ficial teeth  were  first  inserted  by  the  Hindoos 
and  Egyptians.  They  were  fastened  by  cords 
to  their  neighbors.  The  44  History  of  Dental 
and  Oras  Science,"  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association,  contains  a  vast  num- 
are  of  such  facts  as  the  above,  and  of  groat 
interest  and  value  to  physicians  of  all  classes. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution,  there  was  only  one 
dentist  in  this  country.  This  was  Robert  Woo- 
fendale,  who  was  for  some  time  established  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Another  Boston 
practitioner  was  Josiah  Flagg,  who  settled  in 
Boston  in  1782.  He  held  a  major's  commis- 
sion in  the  army.  One  of  his  circulars,  given 
in  this  volume,  is  very  interesting.  Of  the 
chapters  on  artificial  teeth,  mechanical  den- 
tistry, and  kindred  subjects,  we  cannot  write 
intelligently,  and  therefore  pass  them  by.  The 
Association  above  named  was  organized  at 
Niagara  Falls  in  1859.  It  held  its  ninth  an- 
nual meeting  in  Boston,  25th  inst.,  of  which 
something  will  be  said  below.  Accounts  of  other 
dental  associations,  organized  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  fill  many  pages.  The 
list  of  dental  literature,  which  is  full  of  in- 
terest to  the  profession,  is  headed  by  Mr. 
Woofendale's  book.  44  Practical  Observations 
on  the  Human  Teeth,  London,  1788."  The 
paper  on  dental  education  will  be  appreciated 
by  earnest  students  of  dentistry.  The  reunion 
of  the  members  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, already  alluded  to,  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  in  their  experience.  Their  num- 
ber was  small,  owing  to  several  circumstances ; 
but  their  hearts  were  warm,  and  their  sym- 
pathies cordial.  They  shared  an  elegant  din- 
ner at  Parker's,  in  "high  good  humor.  44  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul "  being 
allowed  full  play.  The  honored  President, 
Dr.  D.  M.  Parker,  presided  with  hid  usual 
urbanity;  and  the  speeches  were  short  and 
spicy. 

This  paragraph  referred  to  in  another,  in 
the  last  issue,  was  accidentally  omitted : 

—  Three  cheers  for  our  noble  school  system  ! 
Young  ladies  who  have  graduated  at  High  and 
Normal  schools,  and  have  been  teachers, 
publicly  rank  Tennyson  as  among  the  chief 
American  poets,  name  Shakspeare  as  a  con- 
temporary of  Gray,  credit  Whittier's  poems 
to  Longfellow,  make  Vienna  an  Italian  city, 
&c. 

—  A  volume  of  poems  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Chad- 
wick,  of  Brooklyn,  is  in  preparation  by  Rob- 
erts Brothers. 
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HKTOBT  AST)  CONQUESTS  OF  THE 
8ABAOENS.* 
■\TR  FREEMAN  seems  to  be  par  excellence 
the  historian  of  the  world  ;  and  his  field 
is  the  world.  Having  finished  his  magnum 
opus,  the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
be  evolves,  almost  instantly,  a  History  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  list  of  bin  other  historical  works 
would  be  too  long  for  reproduction.  The 
leading  characteristic  of  his  histories  is  —  we 
had  almost  said,  factiousness ;  we  mean,  a  mass 
of  facts  —  his  marvellous  power  of  compress- 
ing facts  without  sacrifice  of  their  substance 
or  significance.  Every  sentence  from  his  band 
is  an  integral  link  in  a  long  chain  of  intelli- 
gence ;  to  skip  one  is  to  miss  the  grand  re- 
sult. 

In  the  present  edition,  few  changes  are  to  be 
noted  from  the  first.  In  the  lessons  in  the 
latter,  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  Mahome- 
tans, the  author  has  mixed  new  ones  which 
have  a  special  application  to  events  of  to-day, 
—  events  which  are  thrilling  Europe  with  the 
agonies  of  war,  and  polluting  the  world  with 
the  savor  of  flowing  blood.  The  yoke  these 
struggling  slaves  are  striving  to  cast  ofF  is  al- 
most as  old  as  the  world,  and  its  grasp  has 
the  accumulated  intensity  of  centuries.  Among 
individuals  there  is  no  heart  that  does  not  beat 
for  these  sufferers ;  but  the  icy  organ  of  diplo- 
macy forbids  all  flow  of  sympathy  or  benefi- 
cence from  treasury  or  arsenal  or  the  host  of 
armed  men.  Mr.  Freeman  scathingly  reviews 
the  timid  and  cunning  policy  of  England  in 
this  great  crisis;  in  the  face  of  "the  foul 
deeds  with  which  the  oppressor  has  striven  to 
put  down  the  revolt  of  victims,  whose  patience 
was  at  last  exhausted,"  he  adds:  "Yet  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  stands  up  in  the 
Parliament  of  England  to  make  the  evil  deeds 
of  the  oppressors  a  subject  of  brutal  merri- 
ment." We  are  ashamed  of  the  mother  who 
bof:  us  !  In  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God 
{ft$e  must  bo  a  day  of  reckoning  for  that 
black  and  crimeful  nation,  who  drove  her  own 
sons  from  her  shores  to  seek  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  faith,  who  slaughtered  and 
crushed  them  in  the  effort  to  bend  their  honest 
wills,  and  again  made  war  upon  them  in  vindi- 
cation of  a  grossly  unjust  claim  of  right ; 
that  nation  which  murdered  the  Sepoys  as  the 
Raman  Sylla  slaughtered  bis  captives,— twelve 
thousand  at  a  time.  And  now  gorged  with 
her  pinguid  commerce,  and  sluggish  with  her 
cold,  aristocratic  blood,  she  jests  at  human 
bloodshed,  and  vents  quips  upon  struggling 
patriots.  Verily  this  is  a  picture  for  the 
twentieth  century ! 

•  History  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens.  Six  Lecture* 
delivered  before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution. 
By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.O.L  ,  LL.D.  Second  Edition, 
with  New  Preface.  l2mo.  81.76  Mew  York;  Macmtllan 
*0o. 


But  we  must  proceed  in  our  exploration 
of  the  treasures  of  this  volume.  The  au- 
thor's subject  embraces  the  history  of  the 
establishment  of  Mahometanism,  and  of  those 
Mahometan  nations  which  could  lay  any 
claim  to  civilization  or  historical  importance, 
with  the  great  exception  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  The  volume  opens  with  a  striking 
comparison  of  the  progress  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  nations,  richly  suggestive,  and 
full  of  compact  facts.  The  Western  system 
is  a  system  governed  by  law.  "  It  admits  of 
every  form  of  political  constitution;  but  in 
all,  despotic  or  democratic,  written  law,  and 
not  an  arbitrary  will,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
rule."  •*  Christianity  prescribes  the  general 
obligations  of  justice  and  mercy  [Hear!  O 
England  !J  ;  but  it  prescribes  no  form  of 
political  government,  no  system  of  civil  juris- 
prudence. We  may,  then,  define  European 
society  as  a  progressive,  a  legal,  a  monoga- 
mous, and,  for  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years, 
a  Christian  society." 

The  Lectures  are  six  in  number,  and  are 
entitled  as  follows :  "  The  World  at  the 
Coming  of  Mahomet;"  "Mahomet  and  his 
Creed ; "  "  The  Undivided  Caliphate ;  »  "  The 
Saracens  in  the  East ;  "  "  The  Saracens  in  the 
West ;  "  "  The  Later  Dynasties  of  Persia  and 
India."  The  passages  which  treat  of  Mahomet 
and  bis  religion  are  simply  admirable.  No 
juster  or  more  vivid,  though  unelaboratcd, 
portrait  of  the  Prophet  has  ever  been  drawn, 
and  the  analysis  of  Mahometanism  is  the  best 
we  ever  saw.  The  author  has  no  sympathy  with 
Mahomet's  faith;  but  he  reveres  him  along 
with  the  legislators  of  other  lands.  He  gives  no 
formal  biography  of  him,  but  paints  the  salient 
points  of  his  life  and  character  with  a  master's 
hand.  He  views  him  in  the  successive  and 
rapidly  shifting  stages  of  his  career,  —  as  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  a  meek,  persecuted 
apostle ;  next  be  appears  a  warrior  and  a  con- 
queror, uniting  the  vagrant  tribes  of  Arabia 
under  one  bond  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
obedience ;  aud  lastly,  he  begins  the  career  of 
universal  conquest  and  proselytism,  which  he 
left  to  his  successors  to  accomplish  as  regards 
so  large  a  portion  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
The  author  then  traces  the  Prophet's  progress, 
step  by  step,  from  his  humble  beginning, 
through  his  assumption  of  prophetic  power,  to 
his  agency  in  the  Reformation,  &e.  Judged 
according  to  Mahomet's  own  principles,  Mr. 
Freeman  finds  in  him  little  to  condemn. 

"  As  in  every  one  else,  a  few  crimes  debase 
a  noble  career.  For  a  corrupt,  debasing,  and 
sanguinary  idolatry  he  substituted  the  wor- 
ship of  the  one  God,  and  taught  men  that  that, 
one  God  was  alike  almighty  and  all-righteous. 
He  gathered  his  people  into  one  nation,  and 
gave  them  civil  and  moral  precepts ;  imperfect, 
indeed,  but  far  better  than  any  they  had  pre- 
viously possessed.  Their  most  revolting  prac- 
tices, as  infanticide,  ho  utterly  abolished. 
Others,  as  polygamy  and  private  revenge,  he 
subjected  to  stringent  regulations.  In  some 
respects,  as  the  prohibition  of  wine,  the  char- 


acter of  bis  teaching  was  perfectly  ascetic 
To  the  world  at  large,  Mahomet  has  been  of  a 
truth  the  Antichrist,  the  Abomination  of  Deso- 
lation ;  but  to  the  Arab  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury be  was  the  greatest  of  benefactors." 

The  author's  estimate  of  Mahomet  is  the 
most  just  we  have  ever  seen.  He  debits  him 
duly  for  his  vices  and  his  errors ;  but  he  re- 
members the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and 
makes  fitting  allowance  for  irresistible  circum- 
stance. In  the  matter  of  polygamy,  Maho- 
met seems  not  greatly  blamable,  for  he  limited 
the  allowance  of  wives,  and  strictly  abode  by 
its  bounds ;  though  we  must  confess  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  bis  own  practice,  —  his  pre- 
cipitate lapse  from  virtue  to  license.  We  can 
cordially  recommend,  as  has  been  intimated, 
Mr.  Freeman's  analysis  of  the  Mahometan 
religion :  it  is  fair,  full,  and  clear,  and  may  be 
consulted  by  the  curious  with  profit.  The 
moral  results  of  Mahomet's  reformation  were 
simply  enormous ;  we  can  trace  them  distinctly, 
to-day,  and  for  this  privilege  alone  we  owe 
him  incalculable  credit. 

We  must  dismiss  this  part  of  the  narrative 
with  this  noble  sentiment :  "  That  Mahomet 
in  his  early  career  was  actuated  by  the  noblest 
intentions,  and  that  he  fully  believed  in  his 
mission,  is,  I  think,  perfectly  evident.  That 
prosperity  corrupted  him,  though  it  did  not 
wholly  turn  him  astray,  is,  I  think,  no  less 
evident.  That  confidence  in  his  own  teaching 
followed  him  to  the  last  is  equally  so.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  some 
alloy  of  conscious  imposture  during  the  later 
and  less  noble  portion  of  his  career.  This 
view  has  been  adopted  by  many  eminent 
writers,  who  fully  acquit  him  of  all  imposture 
at  the  beginning.  That  he  fell  off  in  many 
respects  is  clear ;  he  may  have  even  fallen  so 
far  as  to  put  forth  as  divine  revelations  mere 
excuses  for  his  own  frailty,  or  devices  to  ob- 
tain his  own  ends.  Yet  I  would  not  willingly 
believe  this.  [Take  the  case  of  the  pretended 
revelations  with  which  he  justified  his  polyg- 
amy.] 1  would  rather  believe,  —  as  appears 
to  have  been  the  view  of  Dr.  Mobler,  —  that, 
even  if  Mahomet  most  grievously  erred,  be 
still  never  stooped  to  conscious  forgery.  Ac- 
customed to  regard  all  his  impulses  as  arising 
from  divine  inspiration,  he  may,  when  one 
false  step  had  permanently  degraded  him,  have 
sincerely  recognized  a  divine  command  in  the 
mere  impulse  of  his  passions,  or  even  in  sug- 
gestions the  reverse  of  divine.  His  moral 
sense  was  evidently  obscured ;  he  may  have 
been  open  to  the  charge  of  self-delusion ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  at  any  moment  he  was 
the  conscious  deluder  of  others." 

We  leave  the  record  of  this  great  man  with 
freshened  interest  in,  and  respect  for,  him. 
We  better  appreciate  his  work,  and  our  in- 
dignation is  warmer  over  the  injustice  which 
has  eclipsed  his  glory  through  many  centuries. 
The  author's  estimate  shows  what  his  services 
to  humanity  have  been ;  judge  of  them  and  of 
him,  and  decide  if  the  world  would  not  have 
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missed  them.  We  need  hardly  add  that  the 
purely  historical  part  of  this  work  deservedly 
commands  the  warmest  admiration.  It  de- 
scribes the  Conquest  of  Persia,  by  Alexander, 
—  a  most  romantic  episode;  the  removal  of 
the  Roman  Government  to  Constantinople,  or 
New  Rome;  the  reigns  of  Odoacer,  Theod- 
oric,  Khosru  (King  of  Persia) ;  the  recovery 
of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and  Arses ;  the  Conquest 
of  Syria  and  Persia  and  Egypt ;  and  of  the 
Ommiads  of  Spain, — touching  whom  a  corre- 
spondent some  time  ago  inquired,  —  he  gives 
an  excellent  account.  We  would  call  special 
attention  to  his  sketch  of  Akbar,  the  Third 
Mogul  (1556  to  1606).  He  ran  headlong,  to 
use  the  author's  words,  into  every  sort  of  in- 
iquity ;  always  at  war,  which  be  carried  on  with 
moderation;  his  legislation  always  benefi- 
cent and  humane,  and  his  government  truly 
paternal.  He  rejected  exclusive  reverence  for 
Mahomet  or  any  prophet,  teaching  that  there 
was  but  one  God,  and  that  Akbar  Padisba  was 
his  Caliph ;  he  did  not  claim  any  miraculous 
or  prophetic  character ;  in  his  creed  God  was 
one  and  spiritual ;  he  ordained  no  ritual,  estab- 
lished no  priesthood, — a  few  prayers  and 
obeisances  were  recommended  in  considera- 
tion of  human  infirmity ;  indeed,  he  appears 
to  have  lighted  on  the  idea  of  the  Hindoo  faith 
in  its  purer  form. 

We  can  conceive  of  no  more  substantial 
pleasure  to  the  cultivated  mind,  than  an  even- 
ing spent  over  these  remunerative  pages. 
They  instruct  and  entertain,  and  greatly 
clarify  one's  ideas  of  Mahometanism  and  its 
founder. 


ESSAYS  IN  LITERARY  CEITIOISM* 

/T*HE8E  Essays  are  views  of  half-a-dozen 
of  the  most  prominent  writers  of  recent 
days,  —  one  German,  four  English,  and  one 
American.  Mr.  Hutton  is  not  a  good  writer 
in  the  best  sense,  often  using  coarse  words  and 
phrases :  we  find  him  saying,  "  Snaking  them- 
selves with  a  few  great  writers,"  and  *•  costive 
advice."   An  educated  man  is  inexcusable  for 


From  Mr.  Lewes's  moral  and  poetical  criticism 
he  also  bluntly  dissents.  This  essay  comprises 
an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Goethe 
and  his  family.  The  latter's  mother  was  a  re- 
markable woman,  though  not  in  a  creditable 
way.  Invited  to  a  party  on  the  day  of  her 
death,  she  sends  excuses  saying  that  she  "  was 
engaged  just  then  in  dying."  Mr.  Hutton  re- 
proves Goethe  for  the  absence  of  any  thing 
like  devotion  in  his  writings  to  any  being, 
human  or  Divine,  morally  above  himself.  He 
(Goethe)  regarded  God  as  inscrutable,  "and 
as  best  left  to  reveal  himself." 

The  essay  on  Hawthorne  is  rather  fantastic, 
the  word  "  ghost "  in  its  various  forms  occur- 
ring frequently  in  it ;  in  fact,  the  author  pro- 
nounces our  great  writer  of  romance  "the 
ghost  of  New  England."  He  also  says  of 
him  —  falsely,  we  think — "that  he  had  a 
deep  sympathy  with  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
literary  genius  of  New  England."  We  recall 
no  evidence  of  this  statement,  but  much  which 
proves  the  contrary.  Of  Hawthorne's  novels, 
the  author  says  that  "  they  are  not  novels  in 
the  ordinary  sense ;  they  are  ideal  situations, 
expanded  by  minute  study  and  trains  of  clear, 
pale  thought  into  the  dimensions  of  novels." 
What  class  of  compositions  will  he  then  put 
them  into  P  He  makes  one  good- point  which 
has  usually  been  ignored  by  writers  on  Haw- 
thorne; it  is  that  "every  detail,  even  the 
minutest,  is  made  to  point  backwards  to  the 
weary  past  from  which  it  derives  its  constitu- 
tional peculiarities."  This  is  quite  true. 
Hawthorne  seems  to  have  been  indifferent  to 
the  present  and  careless  of  the  future.  This 
is  not  less  true :  "  Hawthorne  was  a  novelist, 
because  he  was  an  intellectual  and  moral  in- 
quisitor." We  agree  with  the  author  in  this 
proposition  also,  that  "the  most  distinguishing 
deficiency  in  Hawthorne's  mind,  which  is  also 
in  connection  with  his  highest  power,  is  his 
complete  [a  very  bad  word  in  this  connection, 
it  should  be  '  entire,'  or  1  utter ']  want  of  sym- 
pathy, not  only  with  the  world  of  natural 
action,  but  with  the  next  thing  to  action, 
namely,  the  world  of  impulsive  passion.  The 
highest  power  of  Hawthorne  is  spent  on  the 


the  employment  of  such  coarse  and  slangy    ,  ,. 

words.    For  "soaking,"  saturating  would  ^Ty'0".  ,°f  V^T"*  .?*  T?" 

be  a  fitting  substitute. 

In  dealing  with  Goethe,  Mr.  Hutton  collides 
rudely  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  damaged  him  much.  It  is  an  audacity 
that  few  writers  would  venture  upon  flatly,  to 
deny  an  assertion  of  the  sage  of  Chelsea ;  but 
Mr.  Hutton  essays  it.  Carlyle  says  that 
Goethe,  like  Shakspeare,  leaves  little  trace  of 
himself  in  his  creations ;  whereas  our  author 
pertly  asserts  that  "  everywhere,  penetrating 
all  he  writes,  there  is  the  ethereal  atmosphere 
which  travelled  about  Johann  Wolfgang 
Goethe."  Of  the  two  doctors  who  thus  "  dis- 
agree," we  must  pin  our  faith  on  the  elder. 


•  Bmvi  in  Literary  Orltfctam.  By  Richard  Holt  Hat- 
ton.   lSmo.  pp.  356.  J.  H.  Ocntea  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


incidents.  Wordsworth's  favorite  among  his 
own  poems,  it  is  said,  was  "  To  the  Cuckoo." 
Mr.  Hutton  writes  intelligently  and  often 
forcibly ;  but  bis  diction  is  not  choice,  and  bis 
construction  is  often  inaccurate.  His  opinions 
of  these  eminent  men,  —  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  and  one  woman, 
George  Eliot,  —  are  well  worth  reading. 


ment,  in  which  all  desire  to  act  on  others  is  in 
a  measure  paralyzed."  "  As  a  literary  artist, 
if  not  in  mere  rough  genius,  he  may  safely  be 
considered  almost  the  first,  and  quite  the 
highest,  fruit  of  American  literature."  Mr. 
Hutton  seems  to  have  forgotten  Longfellow,' 
Bryant,  Emerson ,  and  others,  who  preceded 
Hawthorne  by  many  years,  and  who  surely  de- 
served to  be  ranked  among  the  highest  fruit  of 
our  literature.  He  is  a  thorough  Englishman, 
and  though  compelled  to  recognize  the  genius 
of  Hawthorne,  he  does  it  grudgingly,  and  with 
ungracious  criticisms  upon  his  writings. 

For  Wordsworth  the  author  has  a  strong 
admiration,  though  be  points  out  some  of- his 
serious  defects.  Among  these  is  his  want  of 
structural  power,  his  awkwardness  in  handling 


MEDIEVAL  AHD  MODEM  SAIHTS  AND 
MIRACLES* 

*T"*HIS  work,  though  anonymous,  is  plainly 
in  Mr.  Eugence  Lawrence's  line  of  lit- 
erary labor,  though  we  shun  the  risk  of  at- 
tributing it  to  his  hand.  The  task  of  his  life 
seems  to  be  to  make  war  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  and,  in  this  book,  he  [or  the  author] 
strikes  one  of  his  most  destructive  blows.  To 
him  that  Church  is  a  motutrwn  horrendum,  an 
aggregation  of  vices  and  crimes,  possessing 
not  a  single  redeeming  quality.  With  preju- 
dices as  unbending  as  steel,  and  a  stand-point 
from  which  no  deviation  is  possible,  it  is  no 
difficult  undertaking  to  draw  from  the  annals 
of  ecclesiastical  history  a  formidable  indict- 
ment against  this  Church.  This  the  author 
has  done.  His  evidence  is  furnished  by  his 
enemy,  in  books  and  circulars,  decrees  and 
bulls.  If  his  examination  of  such  material  be 
judicial  and  fair,  no  one  could  justly  impugn 
his  conclusions.  We  cannot  admit  that  he  haa 
realized  this  condition ;  but  the  weight  of  his 
facts  is  overwhelming.  Having  briefly  sketched 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  mythic  and 
heroic  ages,  —  deriving  his  information  mainly 
from  "Vitse  Patrum,  sive  Histories  Ereraet- 
icas,"  —  this  part  of  the  work  includes  an  inter- 
esting review  of  the  conviction  of  John  Huss 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  despite  his  pos- 
session of  a  safe-conduct,  signed  by  the  Em- 
peror Sigismund,  the  canon  of  the  council 
the  author  interprets  as  claiming  for  the  Church 
"  universal  cognizance  of  questions  of  heresy, 
and  supreme  authority  to  inquire  into  and 
punish  that  crime;  and  it  treats  as  nullities 
all  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  civil  power  in 
any  way  conflicting  with  the  exercise  of  "this 
its  exclusive  jurisdiction."  The  doctrines  of 
this  canon  are  recognized  and  confirmed  by 
the  Papal  encylical  and  syllabus  of  1864. 
Dr.  Newman,  who  has  been  praised  by  Eng- 
lish Protestants  for  candor  and  openness  in 
discussion  of  the  differences  between  Roman 
and  Protestant,  is  subjected  to  severe  and  just 
criticism;  the  comparison  of  his  Protestant 
and  Catholic  writings  is  suggestive.  On  the 
processes  of  canonization  the  author  dwells 
with  severe  ridicule.  When  it  is  proposed  to 
canonize  a  certain  person,  and  the  large  sum 
of  money  necessary  has  been  raised, — for  these 
honors  are  expensive,  —  the  evidence  of  the 

•  Medieval  and  Modern  8alnt*  and  Miracles.  Not 
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candidate's  miraculous  achievements.hia  bones, 
or  some  fragment  of  hia  person  or  clothing, 
is  exhibited  to  an  ecclesiastical  council,  which 
reports  on  it.  This  report  is  referred  to  the 
Pope ;  if  he  approves  it,  the  decree  of  canon- 
ization or  beatification  is  issued,  attended  by 
the  same  formalities  which  distinguish  the 
promulgation  of  a  now  dogma.  The  decree 
is  expressly  based  on  miracles,  and  concludes 
with  the  threat  that  any  one  who  disregards  it 
will  incur  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God,  and 
of  the  blessed  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul  The 
final  sentences  of  the  decree  are  as  follows : 

"Forasmuch  as  our  most  Holy  Lord  [a 
common  Latin  designation  of  the  Pope]  is 
piously  persuaded  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  Christian  name  that  celestial  honors  be 
ascribed  to  these  five  Blessed,  being  impelled 
by  divine  inspiration,  be  decrees,  from  this 
most  exalted  chair  of  Christian  wisdom,  which 
God  himself  has  established  as  the  oracle  of 
Divine  Truth  on  earth,  that  Isidore  Agricola, 
Ignatius  Ixivola,  Francis  Xavier,  all  of  Spain, 
and  Philip  Neri,  of  Florence,  be  inscribed  on 
the  roll  of  Holy  Confessors,  and  that  Teresa 
of  Jesu  be  counted  in  the  number  of  Holy 
virgins." 

The  author's  observations  on  the  literature 
of  the  Church  are  full" of  significance.  "  The 
Church,  then,"  he  says,  *'  that  is,  the  priest- 
hood, from  the  pope  to  the  lowest  country 
curate,  —  for,  in  the  ultramontane  slang  of  the 
present  day,  the  church  means  the  clergy  only, 
and  does  not  include  the  laity, — is  respon- 
sible for  the  degrading  and  demoralizing 
influence  exerted  on  the  people  by  the  only 
literature  it  encourages  and  circulates.  The 
very  breviary,  or  manual  of  church  service, 
prepared  under  a  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  sanctioned  by  numerous  papal 
ordinances,  contains  a  number  of  legends, 
seldom,  indeed,  so  offensive  to  good  taste, 
good  morals,  and  good  sense  as  many  of  the 
tales  of  Ribandineira  and  the  visions  of  Mary 
Alacoque  *,  but,  nevertheless,  often  utterly 
undeserving  of  credit,  and,  in  a  religious 
sense,  as  unprofitable  as  the  4  Arabian  Nights ' 
tales." 

Perhaps  the  grossest  and  most  disgusting 
imposture  recorded  in  this  book  is  furnished 
by  *'  La  Vie  do  Marie  Alacoque,"  a  weak- 
minded  nun,  afflicted  by  severe  heart-disease. 
She  says  of  herself,  that  "at  the  age  of  four 
years  she  had  a  lively  sense  of  the  virtue  of 
chastity,"  and  "  the  sight  of  men  so  wounded 
her  modesty  and  alarmed  her  innocence,  that 
■he  would  have  fled  into  the  desert,  but  for  the 
fear  of  meeting  them  even  there." 

In  bis  interviews  with  this  nun,  Christ  is  rep- 
resented as  addressing  her  in  the  language  of 
human  passion :  — 

"  Our  Lord  showed  me  that  this  was  the  day 
of  our  spiritual  betrothal ;  he  afterward  made 
me  to  understand  that  he  wished  me  to  taste 
all  that  was  most  sweet  in  the  tender  caresses 
of  his  love.  In  fact,  these  divine  caresses  were 
so  overpowering  that  they  made  me  quite  be- 
side myself,  and  rendered  me  almost  incapable 
of  any  physical  exertion." 


Such  is  the  literary  pabulum  furnished  to 
its  children  by  the  Holy  Church  of  Rome ;  such 
the  blight  that  has  withered  the  entire  Latin 
race,  made  religion  a  crazy  farce,  and  kept  the 
world  for  centuries  in  a  delirious  delusion.  In 
view  of  such  degradation,  one  can  pardon  the 
author's  vehemence  and  apparent  transcendent 
prejudice,  and  justify  his  crusade  on  this  fear- 
ful monster  of  evil.  Of  the  glaring  impos- 
tures of  Paray-Ie-Monial  and  Lourdes,  to  which 
the  English  ritualists  flocked  by  thousands  to 
witness  and  countenance  a  mummery,  the  au- 
thor gives  an  entertaining  account.  In  an 
Appendix,  he  gathers  a  mass  of  information 
touching  Ecclesiastical  Forgeries,  the  Inqui- 
sition, the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  devastat- 
ing reign  of  Catholicism  in  France. 

The  subject  of  this  work  is  comparatively  a 
mystery  to  the  general  reader,  and  its  illumi- 
nation by  the  author  is  a  public  benefit.  We 
should  know  the  history  of  the  gigantic  insti- 
tution that  claims  absolute  sovereignty  of 
the  world,  to  award  life  and  death,  not  only 
on  this  earth  but  in  the  realm  beyond,  and  to 
be  superior  to  all  moral  and  civil  laws.  Its 
power  has  been  materially  reduced  ;  but  its 
pretensions  are  as  arrogant  as  in  the  days 
when  it  made  and  unmade  kings,  and  directed 
governments  in  its  own  interests. 


MEBOY  PrTTT.BRIQK'8  0H0I0E.* 

'  I  ""HIS  book  possesses  almost  all  the  essen- 
tial  qualities  of  fiction  except  that  one 
of  prime  value,  —  naturalness.  It  is  extrava- 
gantly ideal ;  it  displays  to  us  a  life  that  never 
was  known  on  land  or  sea.  personages  whose 
moral  and  intellectual  idiosyncrasies  have  no 
precedent  in  history.  Its  tone  is  as  doleful 
as  the  moan  of  an  dme  damne'e  —  there  is  no 
light  or. hope  in  it.  To  have  written  so  sad- 
dening a  composition  must  be  the  bitterest  of 
memories  in  a  humane  heart. 

Hardly  one  of  the  sweet  qualities  of  the 
heart  has  illustration  in  it ;  save  Prof.  Dor- 
ran  ce,  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  these 
pages  whom  one  would  willingly  call  friend. 
We  shall  inspect  the  construction  and  spirit 
of  the  book  more  keenly,  when  we  have 
given  a  brief  statement  of  its  course. 

Mercy  Pbilbrick,  left  a  young  widow 
in  a  Cape  Cod  village,  is  compelled  by  the 
decline  of  her  old  mother's  health  to  remove 
to  an  inland  residence,  and  finds  herself  the 
occupant  of  one  half  of  a  broken-down  and 
repulsive  house  in  the  town  of  Penfield.  It  is 
owned  by  one  Stephen  White,  a  young  law- 
yer's clerk,  who,  with  his  mother  —  a  wizened 
and  dreadful  old  virago  —  occupies  the  other 
half.  The  recital  of  these  facts  is  introduced 
by  a  brief  history  of  the  house,  in  which  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  dramatic  interest  that 
cat)  be  found  in  the  novel.    White  is  an  in- 

•Mercy  Philbrkk's  Choice.  No  Name  Serial.  16mO. 
pp.  396.    81  00.    Boston :  Robert*  Brother.. 


describable  —  we  might  say,  an  impossible  — 
man, —  a  slave  to  his  tyrannous  mother,  almost 
a  Pariah  among  his  neighbors;  he  has  no 
friends,  no  associates.  Vague  ideas  abont  art 
and  culture  confuse  his  brain;  but  not  an 
effort  does  he  make  to  strengthen  or  multiply 
them.  His  occupation  is  merely  mechanical ; 
he  gives  neither  his  body  nor  his  mind  whole- 
some exercise.  In  a  languid  sort  of  way  he 
conceives  a  sluggish,  but  suspicious  and  ex- 
acting, passion  for  Mercy.  With  an  undefined, 
half-repellent,  half-encouraging  manner,  she 
receives  his  advances;  and,  apparently  with 
no  efficient  exercise  of  volition  on  the  part  of 
either,  the  pair  become  engaged.  This  hasty 
compact  is  sure  to  engender  trouble.  Instead 
of  having  studied  Stephen's  character  before 
she  plighted  her  troth  to  him,  with  a  weakness 
which  emphatically  contradicts  the  author's 
claim  of  high  nobility  on  her  behalf,  she 
snaps  eagerly  at  bis  offer  («« threw  herself  into 
them  [his  arms],  and  laid  her  head  on  his 
shoulders  sobbing ")  ;  which,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  their  acquaintance  was  only  two  or 
three  days  old.  seems  decidedly  audacious. 
In  response,  Mercy  tells  him :  "  4  And  I  do  love 
you  very  dearly,'  she  added  in  a  lower  voice, 
with  a  tone  of  such  incomparable  sweetness 
that  it  took  almost  superhuman  control  on 
Stephen's  part  to  refrain  from  clasping  her  to 
his  heart."  The  last  clause  would  not  seem 
out  of  place  in  a  New  York  Ledger  story. 
When  the  horse  has  been  stolen,  this  brilliant 
young  lady,  who  already  writes  poetry  for  the 
newspapers,  locks  the  stable  door;  in  other 
words,  having  promised  to  marry  a  stranger, 
she  begins  to  study  him.  Her  discoveries  are 
interesting  to  the  reader,  but  not  welcome  to 
her;  but  to  Stephen  she  maintains  the  same 
simpering  demeanor  as  at  first.  She  finds  him 
deceitful,  and  mourns  over  this  fault.  He 
fears  that  their  intimacy  may  be  remarked, 
and  begs  for  private  interviews.  While  be- 
trothed to  this  •"  Stephen,  so  deceivin',"  and 
professing  to  love  hiin  with  her  whole  heart, 
she  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Prof.  Dorrance, 
a  truly  model  man,  who  serves  as  her  coadju- 
tor in  a  glaring  inconsistency.  He  is  a  fifty- 
five-years  old  widower,  but  he  falls  in  love 
with  the  bright  young  widow,  and  offers  her 
his  hand  and  heart.  She  permits  him  to  un- 
derstand that  his  passion  is  fully  reciprocated. 

Stephen  is  peevish,  jealous,  complaining, 
and  has  not  a  particle  of  the  manly  nobility 
that  should  attract  a  woman  of  Mercy's 
calibre.  Then  disagreements  are  frequent 
and  wide,  especially  on  moral  questions; 
but  they  always  come  together  again,  kiss, 
and  make  up.  Their  love-making  is  uni- 
formly silly,  —  secret  though  it  is,  and 
utterly  inconsistent  with  their  characters. 
How  a  woman,  whose  lofty  thoughts  find  issue 
in  elevated  verses,  can  condescend  to  address 
her  lover  in  such  strains  as  arej>ut  in  her  mouth, 
we  cannot  understand.  On  page  255,  she 
says :  "  I  shall  always  love  him,  I  am  afraid." 
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On  page  241 :  "  Yoa  ask  me,  dear,  why  I  do 
not  say  that  I  long  to  see  you.    I  am  not  sure 
that  1  ever  do  long,  in  the  sense  in  which  you 
use  the  word."    One  of  her  letters  "was 
fall  of  lore ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  hard 
and  pitiless  in  its  tone."   No  woman  ever  lived 
who  was  so  exquisitely  conscientious;  she 
deemed  it  heinous  for  one  to  report  one's  self 
as  not  at  home  to  an  unwelcome  visitor,  and 
to  her  the  commonest  little  prevarications 
practised  in  the  best  society  were  blemishes 
of  the  blackest  hue.   We  should  have  added 
to  the  evidence  of  this  young  woman's  incon- 
sistency the  following  contradictions :  On  page 
280,  in  answer  to  Stephen's  question,  "  Mercy, 
you  do  not  love  me  as  you  used  to  do," —  "  I 
can't,  Stephen."    At  last  (p.  281)  she  spoke, 
in  a  voice  of  unutterable  yearning  and  tender- 
ness, "I  do  love  you,  Stephen."   This  re- 
minds us  of  the  childish  game,  *•  He  loves 
me ;  be  loves  me  not." 

We  need  not  repeat  that  this  book  is  excep- 
tionally well  written ;  having  all  the  marks  of 
high  culture,  and  rich  in  fine  thoughts.  In 
proof  of  this  statement,  we  quote  a  few  pas- 
sages:— 

'*  He  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  lesson,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  the  proudest,  most  scornful, 
most  self-centred  of  human  souls  must  learn, 
or  must  die  ol  loneliness  for  the  want  of  learn- 
ing, that  humanity  is  one  and  indivisible ;  and 
the  man  who  shuts  himself  apart  from  his 
fellows  with  pitying  condescension,  as  bis  in- 
teriors, is  a  fool  and  a  blasphemer,  —  a  fool, 
because  be  robs  himself  of  that  good  fellow- 
ship which  is  the  heaven  of  life ;  a  blasphemer, 
because  he  virtually  implies  that  God  made 
men  unfit  for  him  to  associate  with." 


color  deepen  in  Mercy's  cheeks,  and  a  stern 
expression  gathering  in  ber  eyes,  as  she  looked 
steadily  at  him  with  unutterable  surprise,  '  Do 
not  be  angry  with  me.  I  could  not  help  say- 
ing it ;  but  I  do  not  say  it  as  men  generally 
say  such  things.  I  am  not  like  other  men ;  I 
have  lived  alone  all  my  life  with  my  mother  : 
you  need  not  mind  my  saying  your  face  is 
lovely,  any  more  than  my  saying  that  the  ferns 
on  the  walls  are  lovely.'  " 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  MAG0.« 


The  positive  author  affirms  that  all  who 
board  at  hotels  are  "  homeless,  all  of  them; 
their  common  vagabondage  is  only  a  matter  of 
degrees  of  decency."  Did  she  never  board  at 
a  hotel ;  and  did  she  count  herself  a  homeless 
wanderer,  —  a  vagabond,  a  tramp  ?  She  has 
her  favorite  figures, —  44  a  slight,  girlish  figure, 
in  a  plain,  straight,  black  gown  like  a  nun's." 
A  few  pages  farther  on,  this  same  young  laxly 
44  looked  as  if  she  might  be  a  nun." 

44  The  wisest  and  the  tenderest  of  men  are 
continually  making  blunders  in  their  relations 
with  women ;  especially  if  they  are  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  occupy  in  any  sense  a  position  in- 
volving a  relation  to  two  women  at  once.  The 
relation  may  be  ever  so  rightful  and  honest  to 
each  woman ;  the  women  may  be  good  women, 
and  in  their  right  places ;  but  the  man  will  find 
himself  perpetually  getting  into  most  unex- 
pected hot  water,  as  many  a  man  could  testify 
pathetically,  if  he  were  called  upon." 

\  One  notable  circumstance  in  the  action  of 
this  story  must  not  fail  of  mention.  Two  or 
three  days  after  Mercy's  arrival  in  Penfield, 
Mr.  Stephen  White,  a  silent,  speechless  man, 
who  dared  hardly  say.  Boo  !  to  a  goose,  bursts 
out  in  the  presence  of  his  divinity  in  the  fol- 
lowing glowing  strain :  — 


THIS  is  a  very  quaint  but  interesting  book. 
It  deals  with  events  of  twenty-eight 
hundred  years  ago,  and  among  its  personages 
are  many  famous  historical  figures,  —  such  as 
Hannibal,  kings  David  and  Hiram.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  to  present  sketches  of  the 
world  as  it  was  ten  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  faithfully  is  this  done.  Its  his- 
torical facts  are  strictly  authentic,  and  the 
description  of  the  different  lands  visited  by 
Captain  Mago.  and  the  customs  of  their  peo- 
ple are  reasonably  accurate.  Altogether  the 
work  is  not  only  instructive,  but  also  enter- 
taining ;  and  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
reviewing.the  people  and  events  of  a  period  so 
long  past,  and  so  different  from  that  which  is 
familiar  to  us.  The  history  of  the  Phoenicians 
is  of  peculiar  value. 

Captain  Mago  sailed  from  Tyre  to  Joppa  and 
Tarshish.  His  officers  were  experienced  men, 
—though  one  of  them,  Bodmilear,  was  a  pirate 
and  scoundrel.  His  expedition  visited  King 
David  at  Jerusalem,  and  gives  a  fine  account 
of  his  visit.  We  quote  some  passages  of  his 
description :  — 

"  Shortly  before  sunset,  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  we  reached  Jerusalem,  a  city 
very  strongly  built  upon  a  steep  and  elevated 
plateau.  The  distant  view  of  the  city  is  ex- 
tremely striking ;  the  soil  on  which  it  is  built 
is  undulating  and  irregular,  so  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  the  whole  place  being  literally 
studded  with  domes  and  terraces ;  the  white- 
ness of  the  walls,  and  the  numerous  roofs  that 
are  imbedded  in  the  foliage  of  the  olive  yards 
that  skirt  the  walls,  —  all  combine  to  make  up 
a  picture  that  cannot  fail  most  favorably  to 
impress  the  traveller  with  its  beauty. 
When  we  had  completed  our  repast,  I  began 
to  prepare  ray  presents  for  King  David.  First 
of  all,  I  chose  a  hyacinth-colored  under-tunic, 
made  of  the  finest  Egyptian  linen,  and  a  pur- 
ple upper-tunic,  embroidered  round  the  neck 
and  sleeves  with  flowers,  and  bordered  with 
silver  fringe ;  to  these  I  added  a  girdle  wrought 
in  gold  and  silver,  with  a  lion's  head  in  gold 
for  a  clasp,  the  eyes  being  a  bright  enamel. 
This  girdle  was  a  roost  elaborate  specimen  of 
Egyptian  workmanship,  being  one  of  four  that 
I  had  purchased  of  a  native  artist,  intending 


them  for  presents  to  any  monarchs  to  whose 
presence  I  might  be  admitted  in  the  course  of 
my  progress.    Another  gift  that  I  selected  was 
a  drinking  cup  of  silver  with  two  handles ;  it 
was  raised  upon  a  stem  and  embossed  with 
ornaments  worked  in  gold,  representing  fruit 
and  flowers.    The  whole  of  these  I  deposited 
in  a  box  of  the  sandal-wood  of  Ophir,  curiously 
inlaid  with  gold  and  mother-of-pearl.  Re- 
membering that  the  king  was  not  only  fond  of 
music,  but  was  a  skilful  performer,  I  further 
looked  out  for  him  a  three-stringed  harp  of 
sandal-wood,  ornamented  with  colored  tufts, 
and  surmounted  by  the  figure  in  solid  gold  of  a 
bird  with  open  beak  and  outstretched  wings. 
This  instrument  could  not  be  matched  out  of 
Phoenicia,  and  the  wood  of  which  it  was  made, 
like  that  of  the  box,  bad  been  brought  from 
Ophir,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  having 
designed  some  ships  for  him  which  could  brave 
the  open  sea." 

44  Seated  upon  the  throne  was  the  monarch 
himself  (David),  a  man  of  moderate  stature 
and  slight  build,  advanced  in  years,  but  never- 
theless retaining  unimpaired  every  symptom 
of  agility  and  vigor.  His  straight,  uncurled 
beard  was  perfectly  white,  but  bis  hair  was 
dressed  in  the  ordinary  fashion  of  his  country- 
men. His  costume  was  very  simple;  neither  • 
frontlet  nor  coronet  adorned  his  brow;  no 
bracelets  encircled  his  wrists ;  no  rings  were 
upon  bis  toes ;  he  wore  a  plain  white  tunic  with 
a  purple  border,  and  instead  of  the  high-heeled 
shoes  usually  worn  by  kings,  he  bad  on  his  feet 
a  pair  of  mountaineer's  sandals.  There  was 
nothing  in  bis  attire  to  distinguish  him  from 
ordinary  men ;  only  by  the  penetrating  glance 
of  his  clear  blue  eye  could  be  be  marked  out 
as  one  that  was  born  to  reign." 

The  narrative  leads  the  reader  by  pleasant 
ways  through  various  lands,  whereof  the 
author  tells  much  of  interest.  It  is  very  well 
written  and  illustrated,  and  is  a  thoroughly 
good  book. 


44  4  Miss  Philbrick,  your  face  is  the  very  love- 
liest face  I  have  seen  in  my  life.  Do  not  be 
angry.   Ob,  do  not ! '  he  continued,  seeing  the 


•  The  adTentnree  of  Captain  Mago ;  or  a  Phoenician  Ex- 
pedition. By  Leon  Cohan.  Translated  by  Ellen  K.  Flower. 
Illustrated.  12mo.  New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong ,  fc  Co. 


DEPRESSIONS  AND  BEMINISCEHOES.* 

IT  is  pleasant  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
this  remarkable  woman,  so  recently  gone 
out  of  the  world,  in  a  character  so  different 
from  that  in  which  we  have  been  wont  to  be- 
hold her.  She  bas  been  distinctively  a  writer 
of  fiction,  and  as  such  has  been  admired  and 
dreaded,  marvelled  at  and  feared.  The  moral  - 
ity  of  her  earlier  novels  was  not  questionable ; 
it  was  unmistakably  evil.  She  wrote  of  love 
only,  and  of  a  passion  which  will  not  endure 
the  scrutiny  of  pure  minds.  She  voiced  the 
fashionable  sentiment  of  her  day  and  nation ; 
and,  true  representative  of  the  life  she  saw 
and  shared,  she  is  not  amenable  on  this  ground 
to  censure.  Books  share  and  reflect  the  rul- 
ing public  sentiment  amid  which  the  author 


•  Impressions  and  ReminUeenoes.  By  George  Band. 
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dwells;  she  only  transferred  to  the  canvas 
of  her  novels  the  licentious  scenes  which  she 
saw  with  her  physical  eyes.  With  age  have 
come  to  her  restraint  and  wisdom.  She  is  not 
happy;  she  is  cynical;  she  regrets  the  affec- 
tion*] emotions,  —  the  tendretset  of  the  long 
ago  past,  — and  finds  nothing  in  the  common- 
place present  wherewith  to  compensate  her- 
self. But  her  mood  and  her  aspirations  have 
undergone  a  change;  she  is  sadly  cheerful 
now,  and  in  her  isolation  entertains  herself 
with  sombre  reviews  of  the  vanished  years. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  mutation,  she  has 
here  done  what  must  be  called  her  best. 
Eliminate  from  it  the  conspicuous  element  of 
cynicism,  which  saddens  all  her  utterances,  and 
there  would  remain  calm  philosophy  and  safe 
speculation. 

In  this  volume  she  treats  of  common  themes 
with  a  nimbleness  of  thought,  and  a  grace  of 
style,  which  cannot  be  too  warmly  admired. 
Herself  is  her  chief  subject ;  indeed,  herself  is 
her  world.  Her  thoughts,  her  reflections,  her 
doubts,  her  recollections,  her  hopes,  —  these 
are  arrayed  for  us  in  beautiful  guise;  but 
the  effect  of  the  picture  is  too  solemn.  ■ 

"These  good  old  friends  ask  me  in  what 
stale  is  my  mind  ?  If  they  could  read  it  at  all 
hours,  they  would  perhaps  find  that  it  is  in  a 
state  of  grace,  as  the  Catholics  say.  /  should 
say  that  it  is  in  no  particular  state*.  It  has  en- 
tered, long  ago,  that  road  where  accidents  and 
dangers  prevent  a  return.  I  am  thought  too 
indulgent  towards  the  affairs  and  the  people 
of  these  times.  1  am  not  as  indulgent  as  is 
believed,  but  have  acquired  only  such  an 
amount  of  patience  as  I  found  necessary ;  that 
is  all.  _  After  having  passed  judgment,  I  have 
no  desire  to  punish  what  I  condemn :  I  prefer 
to  forget  it.  Is  this  lassitude,  or  nonchalance  ? 
Perhaps  it  savors  of  disgust.  They  say  that  I 
am  not  suited  to  the  present  times ;  that  I 
must  suffer  from  the  change  that  has  taken 
place,  within  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  progress 
of  ideas.  What  does  one  not  suffer  in  the 
contemplation  of  reality  ?  But  we  should' 
never  yield  to  a  fruitless  sorrow.  Reflection, 
after  laying  us  low,  ought  to  raise  us  again. 
They  avow  that  reflection  saddens  them ;  but 
let  them  reflect  still  more,  and  they  will  ex- 
perience that  slight  internal  joy,  which  prompts 
them  to  say,  4 1  taste  what  is  good  and  true  in 
life;  I  have  no  relish  for  what  is  false  and 
poisonous.  Now  that  I  am  able  to  discern 
the  true,  nothing  can  prevent  me  from  making 
it  a  means  of  sustenance.'  "... 

Who  has  not  longed  for  the  wings  of  a 
bird  ?  I  would  be  modest  enough  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  feet  of  the  hare,  or  the  compara- 
tively immense  bounds  of  the  grasshopper.  I 
take  an  interest,  too,  in  the  little  bidden  ex- 
istence of  the  field-cricket,  whose  apartment 
is  so  warm,  so  neat,  and  its  harlequin  mask  so 
serious,  so  comic.  It  holds  a  tambourine 
under  its  wings,  and  seems  as  happy  as  a  sav- 
age, with  its  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
note.  What  gayety,  what  madness,  is  dis- 
played at  evening,  in  a  flowery  meadow,  when 
all  the  insects  of  the  field,  in  a  feeling  of 
security  derived  from  the  absence  of  man, 
noisily  mingle  their  various  dialects  in  a  gen- 
eral conversation  !  Do  we  not  feel  like  stop- 
ping to  listen,  for  want  of  being  able  to  join 
m  their  demonstrations  P  But,  as  to  describe 
that  incessant  and  prolific  action  which  con- 


stitutes the  charm  of  Nature  would  require 
more  time  than  to  feel  and  appreciate  it.  I 

shall  venture  to  tell  A  ,  to-morrow,  that 

literary  descriptions  are  but  poor  expressions 
of  the  half  of  what  we  feel,  and  that  there  is 
more  pleasure  in  sitting  still  than  in  writing. 

44  A  pleasure,  however,  which  must  have  its 
limitations,  not  only  from  fear  of  taking  cold. 

but  A  has  just  raised  a  scene,  because  I 

risked  a  cold  at  the  open  window.  This  excel- 
lent man  cannot  understand  that  it  is  better  to 
have  a  cold  in  bis  head,  than  to  deprive  his  soul 
of  a  sublime  joy." 

She  writes  much  and  well,  though  under 
prejudice  about  France  and  the  French  people ; 
and  the  international  hatred  of  Germany  blazes 
out  with  portentous  glow.  She  laments  the 
old  times,  saying:  44 There  is  now  no  bour- 
geoisie. This  death,  with  that  of  its  sister, 
nobility,  has  been  added  to  the  record  of  his- 
torical mortalities.  There  remain  but  two 
classes:  one  consumes,  the  other  produces; 
one  is  rich,  or  moderately  so,  —  the  other  is 
poor,  or  miserable."  A  little  farther  on  she 
dogmatizes :  44 1  believe  in  a  great  future  for 
the  French  people  ;  but  I  assign  no  fixed  time 
for  its  development.  They  are  the  best,  most 
amiable  people  on  the  earth ;  but  this  healthy 
and  robust  body  has  its  terrible  diseases,  and 
could  easily  be  inoculated  with  the  leprosy  or 
the  plague.  Before  realizing  my  expectations, 
it  may  have  to  pass  through  crises  of  which 
I  dare  not  think." 

This  philosophical  passage,  which  embodies 
a  direct  statement  of  her  opinions,  insists  upon 
being  quoted :  — 

44  Therefore  I  do  not  reproach  myself  so 
much  for  not  absolutely  controlling  my  mind. 
I  feel  that  its  merry  frolics  and  its  listlessness 
arise  from  the  nature  of  the  impressions  which 
it  receives,  and  which  it  has  not  always  the 
right  to  avoid.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  good  and  evil.  If,  in  perverse 
minds,  the  corrupt  imagination  furnishes  pois- 
onous food,  it  is  in  vain  to  preach- free  arbitra- 
tion. The  perverse  mind  will  choose  the 
freedom  of  evil.  In  holy  minds,  the  imagina- 
tion is  a  delicate  friend,  which  must  not  be 
treated  inconsiderately,  and  which,  sadly  or 
joyously,  tells  us  of  divine  things  ;  thus  making 
amends  to  us  for  the  time  that  it  spends  in 
actual  study." 


OUR  enthusiastic  announcement  of  this 
poem  having  called  forth  many  com- 
ments, some  of  them  quite  incredulous,  we 
feel  it  our  duty,  by  a  careful  review  of  the 
work,  to  vindicate  our  own  judgment. 

The  scene  of  this  story  lies  in  Ireland  in 
the  very  old  days.  A  lovely  daughter  is  born 
unto  Feilimid,  the  story-teller  of  the  King  of 
Eman.  Caffa,  a  philosopher,  foresees  that  her 
great  beauty  will  be  the  bane  of  the  land. 
The  nobles  demand  her  44  taking  off ;  "  but 
the  king  shuts  her  up,  intending  to  make  her 
his  wife.  Naisi,  son  of  Usna,  with  his  two 
brothers,  carries  her  to  Alba,  and  joins  the 
king's  army.   The  king  of  this  country  falls 


in  love  with  her,  and  tries  to  kill  Naisi  and 
his  brothers ;  but  they  flee  with  Deirdre  to  a 
beautiful  island.  Decoyed  thence  by  the  King 
of  Eman,  who  gives  surety  for  their  safety, 
they  return  under  the  guarantee  of  Fergus, 
son  of  Roy ;  but  the  king,  violating  his  oath, 
orders  them  to  be  killed.  We  quote  the  open- 
ing stanzas :  — 

THB  f  BAST  IN  TDK  110098  OF  FKILIM1D. 

It  happed  In  Eman  at  the  Joyous  time 

When  wood-flower*  bloomed,  and  rose*  in  their  prim* 

Laughed  round  the  garden,  and  the  new-fledged  bird 

'Mid  the  thick  leave*  iU  downy  wingleU  stirred, 

That  the  K log's  story-teller,  Feilimid, 

'■long  all  the  bloom  that,  like  a  bright  robe,  hid 

The  earth's  dark  place*,  felt  hlmMif  full  aad, 

He  knew  not  why,  and  tent,  to  make  him  glad. 

Hie  henchman  with  a  message  to  the  King. 

The  noble*  and  the  k nights,  aad  all,  to  bring 

From  the  bright  palace  straightway  to  his  house, 

That  they  might  hold  therein  a  gay  carouse. 

And  the  King  came,  with  knights  and  nobis*  all, 

And  soon  their  shields  hang  o'er  them  In  the  hall  : 

Buckles  were  loosened,  belts  and  swords  thrown  by, 

And  pleasure  sparkled  In  each  warrior's  eye. 

Full  soon  the  old  man  felt  his  soul  restored. 

As  laugh  and  Jest  were  bandied  round  the  board, 

As  the  King  smiled  upon  him  kind  aad  gay. 

As  songs  were  tans,  and  harps  began  to  play, 

And  cups  were  kissed  by  many  a  bearded  lip, 

And  care  from  all  hearts  loosed  Its  felon  grip. 

And  higher  rose  the  heart-inspiring  hum 

Of  the  glad  revel  through  the  banquet  room, 

As  the  blithe  boors  went  on  with  laughter  meet, 

With  merry  Jest  and  minstrel's  music  sweet, 

And  lay  of  war  and  tale  of  maid  and  man. 

And  clash  of  cup  and  clinking  of  the  oan. 

Upon  that  revel  gay  the  sun  went  down, 
And  the  pale  night  put  on  her  starry  crown ; 
Yet  higher  rose  the  Joy  and  Jollity 
Of  the  Great  King  and  all  that  company  : 
Till  at  the  very  topmost  of  their  mirth, 
When  Jokes  and  Jovial  wit  had  brightest  birth, 
And  ail  their  hearts  with  generous  wioe  were  high, 
Through  the  whole  house  there  rang  a  mighty  cry,  — 
A  long,  shrill-sounding,  quivering  wail  of  woe, 
Like  the  young  heifer's  cry  in  her  last  throe 
When  a  great  snake  coils  round  her  on  the  heath, 
Crackling  her  bones  and  crushing  out  her  breath. 
Bound  the  blithe  board  the  revellers  sat  still, 
As  rose  again  that  cry  more  wild  and  shrill : 
Amaaed  some  held  on  high  th '  untasted  cap, 
Some  at  their  swords  and  shields  looked  furtive  up  ; 
gome,  readier  of  hand,  with  nervous  grip 
Olatched  the  long  blade  that  dangled  at  the  hip, 
And  eyes  sought  eyes  with  quick  Inquiring  glance  ; 
Till  Feilimid  arose,  as  from  a  trance 
Of  terror,  with  pale  face,  — 

••0  guests!"  he  Hid, 
"  What  means  this  cry  of  anguish  and  of  dread  T 
Instinctive  In  my  heart  its  pangs  I  feel, 
Like  the  sharp  griding  of  the  poisoned  steel ! 
Tell  me,  0  Cnfla !  —  tell !  thou  great  and  wise, 
Who  knowest  why  morning  dawns  and  daylight  diss, 
And  comets  glare  and  tempests  pelt  and  beat, 
And  the  fierce  Thunder-god  his  braaen  feet 
Stamp*  in  grim  fury  shaking  earth  and  sky,  — 
0  wise  one,  toll  what  means  this  woful  cry !  " 

Then  Caffa  spoke,  —  the  King's  own  hoary  sage, 

To  whom  all  Nature  like  a  golden  page, 

Well  conned,  lay  open,  full  of  wondrous  things,  — 

"  0  knights  and  minstrels,  —  0  Great  King  of  kings. 

And  thou,  good  friend  of  mine,  0  Feilimid,  — 

From  me  of  Nature's  secrets  few  are  hid. 

Well  do  I  know  this  portent,  —  well  I  know 

Why  rings  throughout  the  house  this  cry  of  wo* : 

Thy  wife,  0  Feilimid,  in  travail  lies, 

And  in  bis  strength  some  god  speaks  through  her  cries  ; 

And  with  the  last  to  thee  a  babe  is  born, 

Bright  as  the  dawn  of  May's  most  glorious  morn ! , 

Then  let  th*  feast  go  on!  The  goblets  fill, 
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And  round  the  board  a  great  libation  spill 
Unto  the  mighty  gods  of  Earth  and  Sea, 
And  Air  and  Fire,  for  a  good  destiny 
To  the  poor  babe  new-born,  though  all  in  rain 
1  know  shall  be  our  prayers ! " 

Then  rose  again 
The  hubbub  of  the  least,  as  King  and  knight 
Upstood,  and  brimming  filled  the  goblets  bright. 
And  raised  them  with  a  shout  their  tall  beads  o'er, 
And  turned  them  down,  till  on  the  shininffioor 
The  wine  flowed  like  the  plenteous  April  rain, 
Spattering  their  long  limbs  with  Its  ruddy  stein 
Like  the  red  Ude  of  battle  ! 

Through  the  hall 
The  guests  again  were  silent  one  and  all, 
Aa  from  a  fitr-off  door  there  came  a  noise 
Like  that  a  strong  wind  makes,  which  blustering  toys 
With  the  wood's  leaves— upon  a  summer  day  ; 
And  from  the  door  in  solemn  slow  array 
A  bevy  of  old  beldames,  two  by  two, 
Paced  rustling  up  the  hall  in  varied  hue 
Of  shawls  and  scarfs  and  robes  and  broidery 
Of  silk  or  serge,  befitting  their  degree 
As  palace  women.  First  of  all  there  came 
Old  Lavaream,  the  Conversation  Dame 
Of  the  Great  King,  who  told  him  all  toe  sport 
And  loves  and  plots  and  scandals  of  the  Court. 
A  pace  before  them  walked  she  mindngly, 
And  to  each  great  lord  bent  the  pliant  knee ; 
Sharp  eyes  she  had,  each  speck  and  fault  that  saw, 
And  (ace  as  yellow  as  an  osprey's  claw, 
And  wrinkled,  like  tough  vellum  by  the  heat. 
As  moved  she  toward  the  monarch's  golden  seat, 
Smirking  and  smiling  on  the  baby  bright 
That  in  her  arms  lay  clad  in  My  white. 
With  large  blue  eyes  and  downy  yellow  hair, 
And  skin  like  pink-leaves  when  the  morns  are  fair. 
With  many  a  bow  she  stopped  before  the  King, 
Then  turned  to  Felllmld :  — 

"To  thee  I  bring 
This  babe  thy  wife  gave  birth  for  thee  to-night. 
Did  mortal  brain  e'er  dream  so  fair  a  sight ! 
Did  mortal  eye  since  Mlled's  day  behold 
Such  radiant  skin,  such  hair  of  downy  gold? 
Mo !  never  on  this  earth  thou 'It  find  her  peer ; 
Then  let  great  Caffla  tell,  the  noble  seer, 
If  this  sweet  bud  shall  grow  to  woman's  bloom, 
And  what  of  joy  or  grief  shall  be  her  doom ! " 

Then  Cffa  rose,  at  first  with  peering  gas*, 

Like  one  who  looks  through  morning's  misty  has* 

To  see  some  dark  things  hid  in  plains  beyond ; 

Then  his  eyes  flashed :  then  with  light  hand  and  fond 

He  touched  the  little  babe  on  brow  and  breast, 

And  thus  to  her  alone  these  words  addressed  :  — 

"  0  lovely  little  bud  of  womankind. 

In  thy  short  day  small  gladness  sbalt  thou  find, 

Though  thou  sbalt  bourgeon  into  bloom  and  be 

Fairest  of  women  !  Mighty  qneens  shall  see 

Thy  feme  spread  wide,  fulfilled  of  envy's  gall, 

And  long  for  thy  destruction.    Kings  shall  fail 

Before  thee.    Bach  thread  of  thy  yellow  hair 

For  some  great  hero's  heart  shall  be  a  snare 

Of  love's  enchantment :  blue  shall  be  thine  eyes 

As  the  deep  sapphire  depths  or  April  skies ; 

White  pearls  thy  teeth,  thy  lips  and  bright  cheeks  red 

As  berries  in  the  bosky  wild  wood  bred 

'Neath  summer  suns,  and  fair  and  smooth  thy  skin 

Aa  the  soft  satin  rose-leaves  white  and  thin 

Or  the  King's  garden  in  the  prime  of  June !  — 

Alas  for  thee,  that  ere  the  woful  noon 

Of  thy  young  day,  —  that  day  of  grief  distraught,  — 

Full  many  a  deed  or  darkness  shall  be  wrought! 

For  thou,  all  beautiful,  shale  wake  the  fire 

Or  Jealous  anger  and  insane  desire 

In  many  a  hero's  heart;  and  war's  red  field 

Shall  gleam  with  levelled  lance  and  brawn  shield 

And  thirsty  sword,  where  hostile  banners  rise 

Or  kings  renowned,  to  win  thy  smiles  and  sighs : 

Alas !  for  In  thy  day,  and  all  for  thee, 

Great  Usna's  sons  shall  die  by  treachery 

And  the  King's  wrath;  and  from  that  deed  of  shame 

Fair  Emeu's  halls  shall  feed  the  ravening  flame 

Or  war  and  carnage,  kindled  by  the  light 

Or  thy  destroying  glances,  till  the  night 


Of  woe  enwrap  the  land  accurst  of  men, 

0  Deirdre,  evil  fate  beyond  our  ken ! 

0  leveller  of  U lad's  fair  abodes ! 

O  beautiful  bright  firebrand  of  the  gods ! " 

Then  rose  an  aged  lord  with  haughty  air 

And  shaggy  brows  and  grizzled  beard  and  hair, 

Whose  fierce  eye  o'er  the  margin  of  his  shield 

Had  gazed  from  war's  first  ridge  on  many  a  field 

Unblinking  at  the  foe  that  on  him  glared, 

And  might  be  ten  to  one  for  all  he  cared. 

Now  unto  all  things  was  he  callous  grown, 

And  his  hard  heart  was  like  the  nether  stone. 

As  on  tbe  babe  he  bent  bis  dreadful  eye : 

"  0  King ! "  he  said,    0  champions  great  and  high ! 

0  minstrels !  list  this  tale  I  tell  to  ye 

My  fktfaer  brought  from  lands  beyond  the  sea : "  — 

He  proceeds  to  tell  tbe  story  of  an  infant  bear 
found  by  people  of  the  far  North,  floating  on 
a  cake  of  ice.  They  cared  for  and  worshipped 
it,  and  it  grew  to  enormous  size.  One  day  it 
devoured  a  sleeping  child,  and  they  slew  it. 
Here  tbe  narrator  asks, — 

"  What  with  the  she-cub  first  should  they  have  done  ?  " 

And  the  answer  comes  from  all  the  lords, — 

"  Slain  it  upon  the  strand.1* 

After  much  fighting  and  sore  hardships,  the 
little  band  of  Usnanians  are  lured  back  to 
Eman  by  the  wiles  of  the  king,  and,  at  a  ban- 
quet given  in  their  honor,  Naisi  and  his 
brothers  are  basely  murdered.  The  king 
hastens  to  claim  Deirdre  as  his  bride,  but  finds 
her  cold  in  her  dead  husband's  anna. 

One's  first  thought  on  reading  the  last  line 
of  this  poem  is  of  its  absolute  integrity  of  ex- 
cellence. Not  a  faulty  line  mars  its  expansive 
beauty;  not  a  common-place  sentiment  de- 
grades it.  Its  tone,  pitched  high,  swells  on  a 
continuous  and  noble  level,  and  sinks  at  last 
in  a  solemn  tragedy.  We  have  never  read  a 
poem  whose  perfection  is  so  steadfastly  sus- 
tained ;  from  the  first  line  to  the  last,  there  is 
no  descent  from  the  original  nobility  of  thought 
and  style.  The  metre  is  simply  exquisite,  — 
the  cadences  rolling  off"  with  a  sonorous  mel- 
ody which  suggests  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Its  atmosphere  is  strangely  high  and  healthful. 
Honor  rules  almost  every  act  in  the  eventful 
drama;  and  the  portraits  of  Naisi  and  his 
lordly  brothers  impress  the  reader's  mind  with 
a  dignity  and  reverence  hardly  inferior  to  the 
tender  sentiment  inspired  by  Deirdre's  wifely 
and  maternal  devotion.  The  most  exigent 
sense  of  duty  seems  to  animate  every  person- 
age in  the  poem ;  and  the  episode  of  their 
deaths  illustrates  the  noblest  qualities  of  human 
nature.  The  portrait  of  Deirdre  embodies  the 
sweetest  and  most  delicate  touches  of  the  poet's 
brush.  She  is  an  ideal  woman,  rich  in  all  a 
woman's  charms,  and  in  all  the  virtues  and 
goodness  of  an  angel.  No  wonder  the  vete- 
ran Annan,  the  stalwart  king  of  Alba,  and  the 
murderous  sovereign  of  Eman,  succumbed  to 
tbe  spell  of  her  supreme  loveliness.  The  poet's 
art  is  half-hidden  by  bis  skill ;  he  has  deftly 
linked  event  with  event  so  as  to  constitute  an 
effective  series  of  surprises.  Battle-scenes 
abound,  and  the  sketches  of  bloody  strife,  of 
shining  armor,  of  gallant  steeds,  and  of  valor- 


ous combat,  make  up  the  grandest  features  of 
the  drama.  The  poet's  knowledge  of  and  de- 
votion to  Nature  are  exceptional.  He  knows 
the  bird  and  beast-haunted  woods,  the  gloomy 
mountains,  the  fecund  trees,  the  craggy  rocks, 
the  purling  streams,  and  the  deep  roaring  sea, 
as  he  knew  the  haunts  of  his  childhood ;  and  he 
weaves  their  associations  into  his  story  with  a 
fitness  that  has  never  been  surpassed.  The 
brute  creation,  too,  has  been  his  study,  as  every 
page  illustrates.  If  there  is  a  blemish  in  his 
work,  it  is  bis  too  .frequent  employment  of  wild 
beasts  as  instruments  of  embellishment.  Iu 
the  painting  of  natural  beauties  he  has  no 
predecessor,  no  peer.  Under  bis  cunning 
hand  the  world  takes  on  new  charms,  and  the 
face  of  Nature  seems  new-washed  by  benignant 
rains.  Characterization  is  one  of  his  strong 
points.  No  two  of  his  personages  resemble 
one  another ;  each  &  distinct  and  individual, 
while  all  contribute  to  the  honor  of  manliness, 
truth,  and  valor. 

His  diction  shows  that  he  has  culled  the 
English  vocabulary  with  careful  and  reverent 
hand,  and  laden  his  basket  with  none  but  the 
choicest  blossoms ;  and  over  the  whole  sky  of 
his  poem  there  broods  an  atmosphere  of  the 
most  exquisite  refinement. 

But  words  cannot  do  justice  to  tbe  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  44  Deirdre; "  it  is  the  poem  of 
the  century,  as  we  have  said ;  k  may  be  equalled 
in  the  coming  time,  but  it  can  never  be  sur- 
passed. 


MDfOE  BOOK  NOTICES, 


—  Mrs.  Farman  holds  an  easy  precedence 
as  the  writer  of  stories  for  young  girls.  Her 
administration  of  the  editonal  department  of 
the  Wide  Awake  has  been  eminently  judicious 
and  successful,  and  she  has  manifested  a  re- 
markable knowledge  not  only  of  the  tastes  but 
of  the  habits,  also,  of  children.  Her  serial 
stories  in  the  above-named  magazine  have 
constituted  the  principal  attraction  of  each 
number.  Her  secret  is  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  children,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
manner  of  talking.  These  characteristics  are 
very  evident  in  her  recent  book,  44  The  Cook- 
ing Club,"  which  will  not  only  entertain  but 
instruct  young  readers.  It  is  a  picture  of  real 
life,  such  life  as  you  and  I  and  all  our  readers 
have  seen  and  loved  in  the  country.  The  lit- 
tle girls  illustrate  a  variety  of  character,  and 
clearly  show  the  effect  of  home  training.  The 
moral  influence  of  the  book  is  admirable. 
[D.  Lothrop  &  Co.] 

—  •'Our  Mutual  Friend"  is  the  second 
victim  of  the  condensing  process.  It  is  a 
book  we  never  liked,  and  we  have  no  regret 
for  its  sufferings.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  under  elimination  it  is  really  im- 
proved, for  there  is  less  of  it.  The  accom- 
plished editor  casts  a  ray  of  illumination  on 
the  theory  by  which  condensation  is  attempted 
to  be  justified,  when  he  says  that,  of  those 
who  44  read  every  paragraph  of  a  long  novel, 
many,  it  seems  to  me,  might  be  glad  to  reread, 
in  a  condensation  which  preserves  every  drar 
matic  element  in  those  romances  which  once 
gave  them  pleasure."   This  amounts  to  sin 
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assumption  that  every  dramatic  element  is 
preserved  in  this  book,  —  which  is  not  the 
fact,  —  and  that  some  readers  would  ralher 
have  a  fragmentary  book  than  a  whole. 
To  every  intelligent  mind,  both  these  proposi- 
tions seem  hardly  less  than  monstrous.  [H. 
Holt  &  Co.] 

—  "A  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  El- 
ementary Biology  "  is  by  no  means  milk  for 
babes.  It  is  pure  science,  —  as  pure  and  as 
strong  as  Profs.  Huxley  and  Martin  could 
make  it.  In  the  Preface,  by  Prof.  Huxley, 
we  read  that,  some  twenty  years  ago,  he 
reached  the  conviction  that  the  scientific  zoolo- 
gist should  no  more  be  ignorant  of  the  funda- 
mental phenomena  of  vegetable  life,  than  the 
scientific  botanist  of  animal  existence.  The 
chapters  of  the  volume  are  entitled  as  follows : 
Yeast ;  Protococeus ;  Proteus  Animalcule ;  Col- 
orless Blood  Corpuscles;  Bacteria;  Moulds; 
Stoneworts;  The  Bracken  Fern;  The  Bean 
Plant;  The  Bell  Animalcule;  Fresh- Water 
Polypes;  The  Fresh- Water  Mussel;  The 
Fresh- Water  Crayfish,  and  the  Lobster ;  The 
Frog;  Appendix.  The  lecture  on  Yeast  is 
full  of  curious  information,  which,  indeed,  may 
be  said  of  all  its  fellows.  The  chief  elements 
of  yeast  combine  to  form  the  Torula;,  which 
are  a  Protein  compound,  analogous  to  Casein, 
Cellulose,  and  a  small  proportion  of  the  min- 
eral in  matters.  The  Tombs  are  living  bodies, 
—  witness  their  growth  and  multiplication. 
Looked  at  in  the  process  of  multiplication, 
they  are  seen  to  give  rise  to  minute  buds, 
which  speedily  grow,  taking  on  the  size  of 
their  parents,  and  ultimately  are  detached, 
generally  after  they  have  developed  other 
buds.  The  Torule  does  not  throw  out  a  bud  ; 
but  its  protoplasm  divides  into  (usually)  four 
masses,  termed  acospores,  each  of  which  sur- 
rounds itself  with  a  cell-wall,  and  the  whole 
are  set  free  by  the  dissolution  of  the  cell-wall 
of  the  parent.  "  The  Torula  being  alive,  the 
question  arises  whether  it  is  ah  animal  or  a 
plant.  Although  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
can  be  drawn  between  the  lowest  form  of  ani- 
mal and  of  vegetable  life,  yet  Torula  is  an  in- 
dubitable plant,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  its  protoplasm  is  invested  by  a  continu- 
ous cellulose  coat,  and  thus  has  the  distinctive 
character  of  a  vegetable  cell.  Secondly,  it 
possesses  the  power  of  constructing  Protein 
out  of  such  a  compound  as  Ammonium  Tar- 
trate ;  and  this  power  of  manufacturing  Protein 
is  distinctly  a  vegetable  quality."  Each  lecture 
contains  an  instalment  of  "  Laboratory  Work," 
which  will  be  found  very  useful  by  the  profes- 
sional or  amateur  biologist.  Very  interesting 
is  the  lecture  on  Stonewort,  water-weeds, 
found  in  ponds  and  rivers.  One  end  of  each 
is  fixed  in  the  mud  of  the  bottom,  while  the 
other  floats  at  the  surface.  "  The  plant 
continually  increases  in  length  in  two  ways. 
New  nodes,  internodes,  and  whorls  of  appen- 
dages are  constantly  becoming  obvious  at  the 
base  of  the  terminal  bud ;  and  these  appen- 
dages increase  in  size,  and  become  more  and 
more  widely  separated,  until  they  are  as  large 
and  far  apart  as  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  plant." 
More  space  is  given  to  the  Frog  than  to  any 
other  single  subject.  "The  only  species  of 
Frog  indigenous  to  Britain  is  that  termed  the 
common  or  grass  frog  (Sana  temporis),  while 
on  the  Continent  there  is,  in  addition  to  this, 
another  no  less  abundant  species,  the  hind- 
limbs  of  which  are  considered  a  delicacy; 
whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  edible 
frog:  Bona  esculent  a, —  "Johnny  Crapaud." 
**  The  Frog,  when  at  rest,  habitually  assumes  a 
■itting  posture,  much  like  that  of  the  dog  or  the 
•at.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  back 


appears  bumped,  the  posterior  half  being  in- 
clined at  a  sharp  angle  with  the  anterior  half. 
The  vertebral  column,  however,  will  be  found 
to  be  straight,  and  the  apparent  hump-back 
arises,  not  from  any  bend  in  the  vertebral 
column,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  the  long 
iliac  bones  are  set  on  the  sacrum."  Many 
facts  about  Biology  are  gathered  in  this  book, 
and  illustrated  with  singular  clearness  and  ac- 
curacy. The  authors1  names  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  latter.   [Macmillan  &  Co.] 

—  Tiniest  and  daintiest  volume  is  "Rab 
and  his  Friends,"  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  touching  stories  that  ever  flowed  from 
mortal  pen.  The  more  one  reads  the  better 
one  loves  it.  Who  equals  the  author  in  the 
painting  of  dogs  ?  One  can  see  the  long,  low, 
raking  "  Game  Chicken,"  the  lumbering  shep- 
herd-dog, and  the  great,  Herculean,  heavy- 
moulded  Rab ;  and  their  death-grapple  is  a 
vivid  drama  before  us.  The  contrast  of  Rab's 
moods,  wreaking  his  slow  vengeance  upon  the 
hapless  "  Chicken  "  with  a  sudden  snap,  and 
cowering  at  his  master's  feet,  is  instant,  and 
true.  Rab  in  the  sick-room  is  a  portrait  from 
life,—  the  great  creature  incensed  by  the  agony 
of  his  mistress,  and  sobered  by  the  restraining, 
glance  of  his  master.  His  end  is  sad  enough, 
and  the  reader  involuntarily  drops  a  tear  into 
his  melancholy  grave.  The  style  of  the  story 
is  not  its  least  charm,  —  so  clear,  so  simple,  so 
heart f  a! .  We  almost  feel  inclined  to  pronounce 
this  book  the  best  composition  of  its  kind  in  the 
English  language.    [Osgood  &  Co.] 

—  A  worthy  comrade  is  "  Marjorie  Flem- 
ing," —  Arcades  ambo.  It  is  the  biography  of  a 
little  Scotch  lassie  in  whom  the  bud  of  woman- 
hood has  early  blossoming,  —  a  precocious 
little  thing,  whose  precocity  sometimes  renders 
her  ridiculous.  Some  of  her  sayings  are  de- 
lightfully naif  and  odd,  some  older  than  her 
years.    We  quote  a  few  of  them :  — 

"  I  walked  to  that  delightful  place,  Cokyball, 
with  a  delightful  young  man  beloved  by  all  his 
friends,  especially  by  me,  his  loveress ;  but  I 
must  not  talk  any  more  about  him,  for  Isa 
says  it  is  not  proper  for  to  speak  of  gentalmen, 
but  I  will  never  forget  him. 

' '  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  the  horible  and 
wretched  plaege  that  my  multiplication  gives 
me, — you  can't  conceive  it;  the  most  devdish 
thing  is  8  times  8  and  7  times  7 ;  it  is  what 
nature  cannot  endure." 

"I  am  very  very  glad  that  Satan  has  not 

fiven  me  boils  and  many  other  misfortunes, 
ii  the  holy  bible  these  words  are  written  that 
the  Devil  goes  like  a  roaring  Lyon  in  search 
of  his  pray,  but  the  lord  lets  us  escape  from 
him." 

**  I  am  going  to-morrow  to  a  delightful 
place,  Brsehead  by  name,  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Crraford,  where  there  is  ducks,  cocks,  hens, 
bublyjocks,  2  dogs,  2  cats,  and  swine,  which 
is  delightful.  I  think  it  is  shocking  to  think 
that  the  dog  and  cat  should  bear  them  [this  is 
a  meditation  physiological],  and  they  are 
drowned  after  all.  I  would  rather  have  a  man- 
dog  than  a  woman-dog,  because  they  do  not 
bear  like  woman-dogs ;  it  is  a  bard  case ;  it  is 
shocking.  I  came  here  to  enjoy  Nature's  de- 
lightful breath,  it  is  sweeter  than  a  fial  [phial] 
of  rose  oil." 

"  In  my  travels  I  met  with  a  handsome  lad 
named  Charles  Balfour,  Esq.,  and  from  him 
got  ofers  of  marage,  —  offers  of  marage  did 
I  say  ?    Nay,  plenty  heard  me." 

"  The  casawary  is  an  curious  bird,  and  so  is 
the  gigantic  crane,  and  the  pelican  of  the  wil- 
derness, whose  mouth  holds  a  bucket  of  fish  and 
water.   Fighting  is  not  what  ladies  is  qualified 


for ;  they  would  not  make  a  good  figure  in 
battle  or  in  a  duel.  Alas !  wo  females  are  of 
little  use  to  our  country!  The  history  of  all 
the  malcontents  as  ever  was  banged  is  amus- 
ing." 

—  Messrs.  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  have  pub- 
lished a  pretty  little  brochure  on  English  His- 
tory, which  seems  likely  to  meet  a  popular 
want.  It  is  very  concise,  but  presents  the 
chief  facts  of  English  history  in  an  attractive 
form.  It  is  rich  in  facts,  many  of  which  are  re- 
condite, and  not  found  in  ordinary  narratives. 
What  is  now  Great  Britain  was  formerly  Brit- 
annia ;  Britain  and  its  people  were  Britones,  or 
Bretons.  When  James  I.  became  King  in  1604, 
the  title  "  Great  Britain  "  was  first  applied  to 
the  kingdom.  The  author  rapidly  traces  the 
career  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  its  prog- 
ress under  the  rule  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
Danish,  and  Norman  kings,  and  follows  the 
sovereign  order  down  to  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick. England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
are  viewed  under  separate  heads,  the  informa- 
tion given  about  them  being  mainly  statistical. 
The  estimate  of  William  Rufus,  the  Conqueror's 
son,  strikes  us  as  harsh  and  unwarranted.  It 
differs  widely  from  that  of  Freeman  as  set 
forth  in  his  *'  Norman  Conquest,"  and  is  not, 
we  think,  so  firmly  based  on  evidence. 

King  Henry  VIII.  is  thus  characterized  by 
the  author :  "He  was  a  man  of  great  reading, 
and  was  not  destitute  of  statesmanlike  qualities. 
He  was  the  steady  enemy  of  the  power  of  the 
titled  aristocracy,  and  had  a  certain  desire  for 
the  prosperity  of  England ;  but  his  temper  was 
imperious,  his  whole  system  a  base  and  grind- 
ing tyranny,  and  the  manner  in  which  be  sac- 
rificed the  "lives  of  his  best  friends,  when  they 
seemed  at  all  in  his  way,  cannot  be  justified  by 
any  amount  of  special  pleading.  A  steady 
enemy  of  heresy  and  schism,  his  unbending 
will  involved  him  in  a  series  of  acts  which 
made  him  the  head  of  a  schism,  ami  under 
Providence  contributed  essentially  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Reformation  in  England.  Yet  be 
was  at  heart  no  friend  to  the  Reformation,  and 
burned  alike  Romanists  and  Protestants  on 
account  of  their  failure  to  conform  to  his  will." 

Of  James  I.  the  author  says,  "  His  tyranny 
was  worse  than  that  of  the  Tudors,  for  he 
claimed  exemption  from  all  law  but  that  of  bis 
own  will."  He  is  too  severe,  in  our  opinion,  in 
bis  judgment  of  William  III.  He  makes  the 
good  point  that  the  ministers  of  George  III. 
were,  rather  than  himself,  responsible  lor  the 
faults  of  his  administration.  A  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  genealogy  of  the  British  royal 
family.  This  is  a  pleasant  little  book,  excellently 
written,  and  gives  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of 
the  most  salient  events  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain. 

—  One  of  the  finest  and  most  feeling  poems 
in  "Poems  of  Place"  is  Moore's  "Breffni," 
who  is  deceived  by  his  false  love.  "  Kitty  of 
Coleraine  "  is  so  dainty  and  line  that  we  quote 
it  entire :  — 

As  beautiful  Kitty  one  morning  wu  tripping 

With  a  piteher  of  milk  from  the  Pair  of  Ooleralne, 

When  she  saw  me  bush  tumbled— the  pitcher  it  tumbled, 
And  all  the  iweet  buttermilk  watered  the  plain. 

"  Oh  what  shall  I  do  now ;  'twas  looking  at  yon  now ; 

Sure,  sure,  sueh  a  pitcher  I'U  ne'er  meet  again. 
•  Twas  the  pride  of  my  dairy;  oh,  Barney  M'Leary, 

You're  sent  as  a  plague  to  the  girls  of  Uoleraine !  " 

I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  gently  did  chide  her 

That  such  a  misfortune  suould  give  her  such  pain  ; 

A  kiss  I  then  gave  her  before  I  did  lrave  her,  — 

She  vowed  for  such  pleasure  she'd  break  It  again. 

'Twas  hay-making  season,  I  can't  tell  the  reason. 
Misfortunes  will  never  come  single  —  that's  plain  J 

For  very  soon  after  poor  Kitty's  disaster, 

The  devil  a  pitcher  wu  whole  In  Coleraine. 
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HISTORY. 

/T*HE  writing  of  History  has  become  a 
■"•  mania  among  the  Americans,  so  that  there 
is  hardly  a  community  in  the  country,  however 
small,  whose  annals  have  not  been  carefully 
preserved.  This  is  an  excellent  custom,  wor- 
thy of  long  perpetuation.  By  it  the  circum- 
stances of  the  origin  of  every  settlement  are 
revealed,  the  characteristics  of  its  founders  set 
forth,  and  the  discipline  through  which  it  has 
passed  to  permanent  vitality.  These  home- 
histories  deserve  hearty  encouragement;  but 
we  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  many  essays  in 
foreign  and  American  history  which  just  now 
crowd  the  market.  Not  less  than  four  histo- 
ries of  England  have  recently  been  issued, 
covering  the  same  periods,  and  treating  of  the 
same  events.  In  the  inevitable  competition, 
each  measurably  fails  of  its  mission.  The  same 
is  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  histories  of 
our  country,  which  have  been  produced  by 
scores,  apropos  of  our  Centennial  Anniversary. 
There  is  not  room  lor  all  of  these,  and  in  their 
hasty  preparation  inaccuracies  are  sure  to 
occur. 


THE  DSTLTJENOE  OF  THE  PRESS. 

T?EW  of  us  appreciate  the  mighty  power  of 
**■  the  American  press,  which,  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say,  is  the  strongest  force  in  the 
nation.  It  is  especially  potential  in  times  like 
the  present,  when  a  fierce  political  contest  is 
progressing,  and  when  its  vilest  qualities  are 
drawn  into  vehement  and  bitter  expression.  No 
conscience  seems  to  rule  in  the  editorial  offices ; 
no  scruples  obstruct  the  fabrication  of  matter 
favorable  to  the  editor's  party ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, eager  for  accurate  information  and  trust- 
worthy guidance,  are  subjected  to  a  mere 
choice  between  lies.  The  modern  editor  does 
not  hesitate  to  malign  his  political  foes,  de- 
servedly or  not ;  the  effect  of  editorial  words 
on  them  is  not  considered ;  only  the  effect  on 
the  party.  We  look  in  vain,  even  in  the  col- 
umns of  our  favorite  journal,  for  the  truth. 
It  shapes  its  utterances  in  accordance  with  par- 
tisan policy,  without  reference  to  truth,  law,  or 
good  morals.    We  heartily  desire  the  estab- 


lishment in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Union  of 
newspapers  of  the  highest  integrity  and  the 
foundest  principle,  in  whose  columns  one 
might  look  with  confidence  lor  wise  counsel 
and  a  true  rtateraent  of  facts.  Papers  like  the 
London  Times,  able  and  absolutely  indepen- 
dent, are  what  we  want ;  their  helpfulness  can 
be  fairly  estimated  only  by  those  who  have 
given  the  subject  careful  thought.  Nothing  is 
more  pernicious  than  to  trust  to  the  teachings 
of  partisan  papers;  for  to  their  wilful  and 
damaging  misrepresentations  must  be  attribu- 
ted all  the  political  evils  of  the  time.  No  man 
is  qualified  to  vote  who  is  not  accurately  in- 
formed as  to  the  merits  of  candidates  and 
causes.  The  diverse  reports  of  the  state  of 
things  at  the  South  constitute  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  Amer- 
ican press. 


WHAT  TO  READ. 

TN  his  "  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures 
on  the  English  Language,"  Professor  Hiram 
Corson  declares  that,  •*  to  read  any  one  good 
production  of  an  author,  even  superficially,  is 
far  better  than  to  read  all  that  has  been  written 
on  and  around  and  about  it."  Ignoring  the 
pleonasm  of  these  two  propositions,  we  must 
dissent  from  the  Professor's  position.  Pre- 
suming that  the  book  has  a  noble  and  fruitful 
subject,  which  the  writer  is  utterly  incapable 
of  treating,  is  it  not  better  to  read  the  illumi- 
nations cast  upon  it  by  many  and  great  minds, 
than  to  read  its  thin  transparency  P  In  the 
contrast  of  several  judgments  the  truth  ap- 
pears, while  the  view  of  a  single  feeble  mind 
is  narrow  and  inadequate.  The  contents  of 
any  book  are  enriched  and  re-enforced  through 
digestion  by  a  strong  and  clear-sighted  intelli- 
gence. They  represent,  after  that  process, 
the  wealth  of  one  mind  added  to  that  of 
another.  Prof.  Corson's  subsequent  advice, 
that  the  beginner  should  avoid  philosophical 
criticism,  is  pertinent  and  valuable;  but  the 
general  proposition  that  precedes  it  —  that  it 
is  better  to  read  a  feeble  original  than  the 
vigorous  comments  upon  it — is  false.  With 
bis  position  as  above  stated,  that  the  original 
work  of  an  author  should  be  read,  the  later 
position,  that  the  student  should  read  parts 
only  of  some  writers,  is  inconsistent. 

—  The  art  of  "putting  things"  is  happily 
illustrated  in  Messrs.  Holt  &  Co.'s  advertise- 
ment of  44  Condensed  Novels."  They  quote 
among  other  notices  our  own,  which  was  de- 
cidedly adverse.  We  wrote :  "  For  our  part, 
this  deliberate  mutilation  of  classic  novels 
seems  not  less  than  sacrilegious.  We  hope  for 
the  publishers'  sake  that  the  public  will  not 
agree  with  us.  But  the  volume  contains  much 
good  reading,  and  we  have  read  it  with  un- 
flagging interest." 

Messrs.  Holt  &  Co.  reproduce  this,  omitting 
the  middle  sentence. 


—  We  heard  one  Sunday  last  month,  in  a 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  church,  a  sermon  of  true  reli- 
gion. It  was  one  of  our  few  experiences  of 
that  pleasure,  for,  in  these  days  of  Beechers, 
Newmans,  and  Winslows,  the  clerical  charac- 
ter is  no  guarantee  of  its  wearer's  piety  or  of 
his  power  to  instruct  his  flock.  The  preacher 
was  Rev.  J.  T.  Duryea,  of  the  C  las  son  Pres- 
byterian Church.  His  theme  was  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  its  qualities  and  characteristics, 
and  the  way  to  attain  it.  God  has  given  us 
thinking  powers,  and  of  these  we  are  to  make 
steps  which  shall  lead  us  up  to  him.  The  idea 
of  Fatherhood,  —  the  picture  of  the  thought- 
ful and  believing  mortal,  standing,  confident 
and  sustained,  in  the  benign  presence  of  his 
Maker,  recognized  and  blessed,  was  drawn 
with  the  strength  and  vividness  of  the  true 
orator,  and  will  linger  long  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  saw  it.  Religion,  as  he  expounds 
it,  is  very  simple  in  character  and  easy  of  at- 
tainment ;  his  definition  eliminates  it  from  all 
the  doubts  and  difficulties  that  shroud  it  to  the 
popular  mind.  His  theory  of  journeying  up 
to  God,  by  the  ladder  of  thought  and  knowl- 
edge, was  forcibly  illustrated  by  instances  in 
his  own  experience  and  observations.  The 
mind  of  man  he  glorified  with  thrilling  enthu- 
siasm, exhibiting  its  mighty  capacity  by  elo- 
quent and  impressive  figures.  *'  The  human 
band,"  he  said,  holding  up  one  of  those  mem- 
bers, "  grasps  only  what  it  can  contain ;  but 
the  human  mind,  growing  with  continual 
thought,  expands  to  an  illimitable  attainment." 
In  manner,  style,  utterance,  and  general  effect, 
Dr.  Duryea  maintains  an  ideal  harmony  and 
ease  which  dispose  the  mind  of  the  hearer  to 
calm  attention,  and  attune  his  thoughts  to  the 
melodies  of  heavenly  choirs.  The  magnificent 
strait  s  of  congregational  music  re-enforced  the 
serene  devoutness  of  the  audience,  and  the 
scene  exemplified  the  sanctity  of  true  cultu*. 
Dr.  Duryea  has  built  up  this  church  from  very 
small  beginnings,  and  has  thus  proved  that  some 
good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth,  that  the 
shadow  of  Plymouth  church  and  its  idol  has 
not  blighted  the  piety  and  manliness  of 
Brooklyn. 

—  Mr.  Browning  almost  vies  with  Bvron  in 
eccentric  rhymes  in  his  new  poem,  M  Pacchia- 
rotto,  and  How  he  Worked  in  Distemper." 
Here  are  specimens:  Work  ill,"  and 
44  Circle ;  " 44  Fresco  "  and  44  Qtiiesco ; "  ,4  Paid 
ease,"  and  "Ladies;"  "Was  hard,"  and 
"Hazard;"  "Prelude,"  and  44  HeU-hued." 
Here  is  a  triplet :  — 

44  As  for  Art,  where  decorum 'i  pooh-poohed  it  is. 
By  Poets  that  plague  us  with  bad  ditties. 
And  Painters  that  pester  with  nudities.'4 

The  last  line  is  applicable  to  the  Art  Exhi- 
bition at  the  Centennial.  And  here  is  an- 
other :  — 

44  CoDToeation  for  vassal'd  prince  meet, 
Wherein  all  the  powers  that  convince  meet, 
And  mash  my  opponent  to  mince- meat." 

The  best  compliment  we  can  pay  the  poem 
is  that  it  is  laughable.  Those  who  appreciate 
Mr.  Browning's  style  may  enjoy  it.  [J.  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.] 
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"  OEE  the  Centennial,  and  Die; "  or,  if  the 
mandate  be  deemed  too  severe, — Not  to 
have  seen  the  Centennial  argues  yourself  un- 
known. Of  the  forty  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  three- 
fifths  have  painfully  explored  its  mysteries,  — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  many  foreigners  who 
have  gazed  large-eyed  upon  its  wonders.  One 
goes  to  it  as  to  a  duty.  In  human  proba- 
bility it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  us  will  take  part 
in  the  celebration  of  1976 :  the  thousands  who 
now  move  among  the  Centennial  marvels,  and 
wonder  how  their  poor  forefathers  lived  a 
hundred  years  ago,  will  have  returned  to  the 
dust  from  which  they  came,  and  their  children's 
children  will  revisit  the  time- honored  heights 
of  Fnirmount  to  renew  the  ancestral  office  of 
commemoration.  One  feels  proud  to  survey 
the  triumphs  of  one's  fellow-countrymen ;  one 
reverences  the  noiseless  handiwork  of  Corliss, 
which,  with  a  slight  strain  of  its  muscles,  con- 
tributes life  and  motion  to  all  the  vast  machin- 
ery of  the  hall.  The  consentaneous  bones 
and  tendons  of  the  hundred-banded  Briareus 
of  New  England's  mechanical  genius  leap  at 
once  into  action,  and  proclaim,  with  voice 
vehement  and  not  un  melodious,  the  victory  of 
American  inventive  power.  From  the  desolated 
South  comes  the  whirr  of  the  busy  cotton-gin ; 
from-tbougbtful  New  England  sounds  the  buzz 
of  the  flying  spindles,  and  the  continual  click 
of  the  labor-saving  sewing-machine ;  from  the 
same  fecund  section  reverberates  the  voice  of 
Waltham,  warning  us  of  the  flight  of  time ; 
from  the  lusty  young  West  rings  afar  the  shout 
of  the  reaper,  the  flash  of  the  scythe  and  the 
sickle,  and  the  crash  of  the  grain-giving  mills. 
The  voices  of  industry  call  upon  the  sluggard 
man  to  give  over  bis  tlumber,  and  rise  to  the 
call  of  productive  duty.  The  summons  is  an- 
swered, and  the  brain  and  muscle  of  the  coun- 
try join  in  a  generous  gift  to  the  world. 

One  needs  a  month,  at  least,  thoroughly  to 
explore  the  treasures  of  ibis  aggregate  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  fecundity.  The  teeming  soil 
and  the  teeming  brain  vie  with  one  another  in 
the  conception  of  marvels,  and  the  earth  sighs 
under  the  burden  of  their  welcome  fruits.  Far 
lands,  under  other  skies,  envious  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  young  Western  champion,  come, 
too,  with  their  rich  offerings ;  and  semi-barba- 
rian Tunis  and  New  South  Wales,  and  even 
the  obscure  State  of  Orange,  transmit  the 
thriving  buds  of  prosperity.  Agriculture, 
manufactures,  science,  art,  and  literature  con- 
spire in  generous  rivalry,  to  work  a  triumph 
over  preceding  nations.  The  triumph  is  easy ; 
for  the  world  being  judge  assigns  the  laurels 
to  the  young  Republic.  Even  the  din  of 
political  antagonism  is  hushed  amid  the  busy 
hum  of  industry;  and  the  practical  asserts  its 
easy  supremacy  over  the  ideal. 

Where  shall  we  begin  the  varied  narrative 
of  this  magnificent  exposition  P    Art  alpha- 


betically leads  the  roll.  England,  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Mexico,  re-enforce  the  artistic  ex- 
hibit and  stimulate  us  by  their  example.  The 
Dutch  pictures  are  worthy  of  special  inspec- 
tion. The  range  of  their  artists  is  marvellous ; 
but  they  excel  in  pictures  of  domestic  life,  in 
which  they  have  no  rivals.  The  French  pict- 
ures are  mainly  meretricious,  though  most  of 
them  are  characterized  by  fidelity  to  Nature 
and  felicity  of  coloring.  Many  of  their  figures 
are  in  a  state  of  nudity,  which  would  have 
brought  a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  Eve.  In  the 
crush  of  human  matter  and  the  wreck  of  elab- 
orate costumes,  one  is  ill-placed  for  a  critical 
examination  of  works  of  art.  With  eyes  fixed 
on  the  special  beauties  of  a  painting,  one  is 
hustled  out  of  place  by  the  surging  crowd,  and 
forced  to  take  up  another  stand-point,  which 
defeats  his  view.  The  critic's  glance  must  be 
like  the  flash  of  lightning,  and  can  carry  away 
only  the  most  salient  features  of  each  picture. 
The  variety  of  subject  and  execution  is  per- 
haps the  most  noticeable  feature  of  this  collec- 
tion. This  complexity  leads  inevitably  to 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  observer,  and 
thwarts  exhaustive  criticism.  For  the  first 
time  the  writer  felt  thrilled  with  the  love  of 
art ;  for  the  first  time  he  yielded  to  the  sensu- 
ous luxuriance  of  the  French  bouris,  the  more 
massive  splendor  of  the  Spanish  donna,  and 
the  buxom  lustiness  of  the  Netherlands  frau ; 
for  the  first  time  he  paid  the  reluctant  tribute 
of  tears  to  the  revelations  of  grief,  and  laughed 
in  unison  with  the  manifestations  of  painted 
mirth.  A  quiet  joy  crept  upon  him  from  the 
tumbling  green  seas,  and  from  the  misty 
mountain  tops  darted  rays  of  happiness  into 
bis  heart.  MuiabiU  semper!  all  is  change! 
From  Bierstadt's  "  Mount  Hood  "  to  Trum- 
bull's *'  Washington,"  from  Brown's  lovely 
"  Venice  "  to  Eastman  Johnson's  "  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home, ".be  turns,  fascinated,  bewildered. 
His  progress  is  snail-like  ;  a  gem-like  picture 
seizes  and  holds  him,  till  in  his  absorption  in 
its  beauties  be  forgets  that  it  has  peers.  The 
effect  of  this  rapid  transit  through  these  pig- 
mentary heavens  is  in  the  highest  degree 
embarrassing  and  confusing.  The  delicate 
impression  df  one  picture  is  suddenly  effaced 
by  the  superior  force  of  the  other;  and  at 
the  end  —  ah,  long-delayed  and  dreaded  end ! 
—  one  seems  to  hold  a  vari-colored  sea  in  his 
brain,  whose  shitting  waves  buffet  and  delude 
his  eager  eyes.  Of  the  nations  represented  by 
the  fruits  of  the  painter's  art  in  this  Exposi- 
tion, we  may  confidently  give  the  palm  to  the 
United  States,  young  and  comparatively  un- 
tutored as  she  is.  We  need  but  name  Eastman 
Johnson  ;  C.  M.  Johns,  of  Pittsburgh,  whose 
Tubal  Cain "  shows  rare  constructive 
powers ;  Gilbert  Stuart,  whose  many  portraits 
do  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  from 
other  hands;  Bierstadt,  who  contributes  "The 
Yo-Semite"  and  "Mount  Hood."  Copley  is 
seen  in  many  fine  portraits,  and  Trumbull  in 


his  fine  equestrian  likeness  of  Washington. 
The  pictures  of  Mr.  Wbittridge  are  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  collection,  in  spirited 
conception  and  coloring ;  and  Thomas  Moran's 
"Hot  Springs  of  the  Yellowstone  "  deserves 
a  rank  among  the  most  admirable.  His  name- 
sake Edward  Moran's  Moonlight  in  New 
York  Harbor"  merits  praise  hardly  less  warm. 
The  "Elaine"  of  Rosenthal  is  impregnated 
with  a  certain  sad  melancholy  that  holds  the 
looker  with  an  unrelaxing  grasp.  Of  Kensett's 
"  Conway  Valley  "  and  other  charming  pict- 
ures, of  McEntee's  "Saturday  Afternoon," 
of  Whittredge's  "  Autumn,"  of  Miss  E.  J. 
Gardner's,  of  Shattuck's,  Sully's,  Stuart's, 
Allston's,  and  Copley's  contributions,  we  have 
not  space  to  speak.  We  have,  however,  evi- 
dence enough  to  establish  the  supremacy  of 
America  in  the  little  cosmos  of  the  pictorial 
art.  In  one  notable  spot  we  find  the  portraits 
of  Charles  Sumner —  a  very  fine  one  —  and  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  touching  one  another.  A 
strange  vicinity,  surely.  We  wonder  if  they 
bicker  through  the  long  nights.  We  cannot 
dismiss  this  specialty  of  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition, without  administering  a  rebuke  to  its 
managers  for  suffering  so  great  an  excess  of 
nude  figures  to  offend  refined  visitors.  France 
illustrates  its  licentious  nature  and  habits,  by 
its  copious  contribution  of  nude  monstrosities, 

—  women  in  every  attitude  of  lewdness,  repre- 
sentatives of  both  sexes  toying  in  suggestive 
dalliance,  —  lust  in  every  possible  manifesta- 
tion. To  say  nothing  of  the  insult  to  Art 
implied  in  this  grossness,  we  must  dwell  a 
moment  on  its  probable  effect  on  the  tender 
minds  of  the  youth  who  gaze  upon  it  wonder- 
ingly.  They  may  be  ignorant  of  its  true  sig- 
nificance, —  no  doubt  the y  are ;  but,  in  the 
words  of  a  member  of  an  eminent  New  York 
publishing-house,  it  robs  their  modesty  of  its 
maiden  bloom.    To  the  mature  it  is  nothing, 

—  a  sigbt  to  be  glanced  at  and  forgotten ;  but 
in  the  heart  of  the  young  girl  it  may  leave  a 
stain  that  will  poison  her  soul  and  her  life. 
Not  in  its  sole  capacity,  perhaps,  does  this 
grossness  seem  noxious ;  but  its  peril  lies  sub- 
tle in  its  suggestiveness,  and  in  the  possibility 
that  it  may  sometime  be  related  to  knowledge 
coming  from  other  sources,  with  which,  jointly, 
it  may  work  e\iL  It  is  too  late  for  our  admo- 
nitions as  to  this  matter  to  do  any  immediate 
good,  but  they  may  possibly  have  a  prospective 
protecting  influence;  and,  for  the  sake  of  our 
own  editorial  reputation,  we  desire  to  record 
our  protest  against  this  outrage  on  American 
modesty.  We  expected  purer  things  from 
Gen.  J.  R.  Haw  ley. 

One  gathers  rare  amusement  in  the  hosts 
that  tread  on  his  heels  and  entangle  the  buttons 
of  his  coat,  in  these  spacious  haunts  of  Art. 
The  comments  one  hears  are  original  and 
striking,  and  evidently  proceed  from  those 
unversed  in  the  technicalities  of  Art.  One 
pushing  lady,  glancing  at  "  Pan  and  The 
Bacchantes,"  thus  enlightens  her  companions; 
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"  Pan  and  His  Bacchanates."  Another,  en- 
countering the  grim  likeneas  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  cries,  Oh,  there  is  J ulian  the 
Apostle !  "  Not  to  be  outdone  in  malapropos 
utterances  by  the  rival  sex,  a  man,  lacing 
the  picture,  "The  Rising  of  Rienzi," — 
"  Humph ! "  said  he ;  "  The  Risin1  of  Ryan's 
Eye!"  Inspecting  the  painting  of  "  The  First 
Mourners,"  —  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  presence 
of  Abel's  dead  body,  —  a  young  girl  and  her 
lover  were  disputing  as  to  the  sex  of  Eve.  The 
unveiled  bosom  of  the  latter  was  proof  positive 
to  all  others ;  but  the  bickering  twain  could 
not  reach  an  agreement.  In  the  Brazilian  de- 
partment are  silk-worms  and  the  appurtenances 
of  silk-making,  the  process  of  which  involves 
boiling.  A  rustic,  gazing  on  these  with  wide- 
eyed  wonder,  finally  demanded,  "  Why,  what 
in  the  world  are  they  cooking  here  P  "  Though 
one  may  not  get  much  enlightenment  from  the 
promiscuous  observations  on  the  pictures 
dropped  by  the  passing  crowd,  one  gets  abun- 
dant entertainment  in  their  average  imperti- 
nence and  malapropos.  The  mass  of  visitors, 
—  who,  aa  one  may  imagine,  are  not  of  deep 
culture,  wandered  about  with  a  languid  and 
fade  air,  occasionally  pausing  to  view  some 
wonder,  and  to  exchange  opinions  about  it 
with  their  companions.  A  son  tenderly  con- 
ducted his  frail  mother  among  the  tokens  of 
an  age  and  an  enterprise  new  to  her  worn 
eyes ;  a  stolid  husband  plodded  obediently  at 
the  elbow  of  his  espiegle,  prying  wife ;  two 
lovers  cooed  in  the  corners,  and  tittered  at 
some  picture  suggestive  of  emotions  like  their 
own.  Dotting  the  multitude,  loomed  the  fig- 
ures of  stalwart  mothers,  bearing  stout  babies 
in  their  arms,  regardless  of  the  magnificence 
which  surrounded  them,  and  deaf  to  the  tumult 
in  which  they  moved ;  engrossed  in  soothing 
the  bantling  with  maternal  pat,  or  sating  him 
with  the  maternal  pabulum.  The  policy  of 
bringing  babies  into  this  whirl  of  turbulenoe, 
having  little  experience  with  these  simian 
prodigies,  we  decline  to  discuss ;  but  on  first 
thought  we  decide  that  it  is  imprudent. 

The  Main  Building  seemed  to  be  the  favorite 
resort,  the  ample  floors  within  its  graceful 
rafters,  being  densely  populated  at  all  times. 
The  riches  of  this  repository  were  bewildering 
in  their  mass  and  variety.  Looking  at  a 
sumptuous  suite  of  .apartments,  your  eyes  fall 
upon  a  glittering  cabinet  of  gems,  and  through 
the  gossamer  veil  of  plenteous  laces  fasten 
themselves  on  sturdy  silks  at  $84  per  yard. 
How  many  fond  husbands,  we  wonder,  pledged 
themselves  to  pleading  wives,  to  the  purchase 
of  one  of  these  imperial  costumes !  Messrs. 
Shoddy  and  Porcine  were  present  with  pletho- 
ric pocket-books,  and  to  them  the  tractatory 
power  of  these  treasures  was  irresistible.  The 
great  halls  offered  fine  fields  for  the  study  of 
human  nature.  How  differently  we  are  im- 
pressed by  the  same  spectacles!  A  brisk, 
bright,  inquiring  man  in  a  neat  suit  of  pepper- 
and-salt  tweed,  sidles  up  to  a  bale  of  sheeting 


fresh  from  the  spindles  of  a  New  England  mill, 
and  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  fair  operatives' 
hands,  and  pries  into  its  warp  and  woof  with  the 
keen  curiosity  of  a  connoisseur,  weighs  it  in  his 
hand,  testa  it  with  bis  teeth,  and  moves  away, 
mentally  calculating  its  market  value.  A  fe- 
male, gay  in  summer  costume,  and  with  an 
air  half  matronly,  half  fashionable,  scans  the 
tempting  goods,  and  tacitly  calculates  its  con- 
tents as  comprised  in  family  garments.  At 
the  golden  bazaars  of  Tiffany,  and  Starr,  and 
Marcus,  gathers  a  swarm  of  jewel-loving 
women,  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the  lovely 
yet  unattainable  gem.  "  Oh,  for  the  glint  of 
that  elegant  bracelet  on  my  shapely  arm !  " 
"  How  Charles  would  admire  the  flashing 
radiance  of  that  glorious  diamond  solitaire  !  " 
"  Pa  shall  surely  buy  for  me  that  twelve  thou- 
sand gem !  "  And  so  sighed  and  coveted  and 
longed  the  flippant  females  hungry  for  the  ap- 
pliances and  appurtenances  of  beauty,  where- 
with to  lure  and  ensnare  their  admirers  of  the 
sterner  sex.  Through  the  dependent  masses 
of  rigid  silks,  and  the  waves  of  effluent  laces, 
steer  the  determined  pull-backs,  with  desider- 
ant  but  hopeless  hearts  within  them.  Oh,  to 
be  rich ;  oh,  to  have  within  ray  grasp  these 
triumphs  of  the  jeweller's  art,  to  be  queen  of 
society,  to  be  admired  and  envied  of  all ! 
But  there  are  wiser  lookers-on,  to  whom  these 
baubles  are  but  lures  and  snares.  To  their 
clear  eyes  far  nobler  and  more  beautiful  are 
the  stark  and  finished  products  of  the  busy 
loom,  the  polished  proceeds  of  the  mechanic's 
bench,  the  evidences  of  God's  beneficence  and 
man's  skill.  Not  to  those  dumb  and  dead, 
though  glittering  treasures  of  the  earth,  do 
their  hearts  go  in  adoration :  they  love  rather 
the  tributes  of  genius  and  industry  that  so 
prodigally  attest  the  bounty  of  Providence. 

It  would  be  a  weary,  tiring  task  to  attempt 
to  enumerate  the  classes  of  goods,  bijouterie, 
articles  of  use  and  ornament,  that  are  so  lav- 
ishly scattered  through  these  expansive  halls : 
strong  must  be  the  pen,  steady  the  nerves,  and 
enduring  the  muscle  of  the  chronicler  who 
would  essay  this  task.  The  wealth  of  Ormus 
and  of  Ind  invites  him ;  the  products  of  the 
thousand  mills  confront,  and  the  domestic  in- 
signia of  a  score  of  diverse  peoples  confuse 
and  bewilder  him.  He  is  non-plussed ;  where 
to  begin ;  how  to  end :  he  abandons  the  enter- 
prise, discomfited. 

The  usual  programme  of  visitors  is  to  begin 
with  an  examination  of  the  Main  Building, 
with  its  singularly  miscellaneous  contents. 
This  is  a  long  two  days'  task,  and  the  tourist's 
interest  wanes  as  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west, 
and  his  weary  limbs  are  sullenly  disposed  to 
the  demands  of  his  inquisitive  mind.  The 
deed  accomplished,  he  passes  to  the  noble  Me- 
morial Hall  and  the  Department  of  Art.  But 
we  have  tarried  there  till  the  flesh  and  spirit  of 
our  readers  are  weak,  and  we  forbear  to  dwell 
longer  on  the  pictorial  messages  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  —  where  the  facile  brush  of 


the  Frenchman  reports  the  fluctuating  senti- 
ment of  ius  country,  the  stiff  fingers  of  John 
Bull  revive  the  bright  landscapes  of  his  sunny 
Kent,  the  deft  hand  of  the  Swiss  sets  forth  the 
toweriug  Alps  and  the  gleaming  lakes  of  his 
native  canton,  and  the  slow  nimbleness  of 
the  Flemish  painter  painfully  traces  the  full 
contour  of  a  Hamburg  dame.  It  is  a  vision 
of  the  world.  We  stand  on  the  apex  of  Atlas, 
and  behold  the  swarming  bees  below  us.  Amid 
this  stir  and  tumult  of  life,  there  stand  dead 
monitory  groups  to  warn  us  of  the  co  ning  end. 
Families  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  pallid, 
rigid,  still,  stand  grouped  before  the  household 
fire,  as  they  stood  in  life,  not  long  ago.  The 
coarse  skin,  the  dull  eyes  are  visible ;  the  rude 
but  warm  costumes  clothe  those  rough  but 
strong  figures,  gathered  it  may  be  for  some 
rustic  sports,  or  for  the  solemn  offices  fune- 
real. There  are  lessons  in  these  grave 
tableaux.  They  were  here  but  a  moment 
ago ;  they  have  done  their  tasks,  and  they  are 
gone.  They  stand  as  they  lived,  types  of  a 
life  that  waned  in  the  cold  North,  and  that  hat 
partly  infused  itself  into  the  genial  atmosphere 
of  the  American  North- West.  A  more  touch- 
ing and  suggestive  spectacle  than  these  family 
groups  present  we  do  not  know ;  and  we  do 
not  wonder  at  the  array  of  thoughtful,  quiet 
faces  that  are  gathered  around  to  behold  them. 

The  most  beautiful  and  effective  of  all  the 
Centennial  buildings  —  though  nearly  all  are 
models  of  architectural  symmetry  and  grace  — 
is  the  Memorial  Hall,  already  spoken  of.  Its 
artistic  decorations  have  already  been  des- 
canted on,  and  a  faint  idea  of  its  pigmentary 
attractions  has  been  conveyed.  We  leave  it 
with  the  concluding  remark  that  a  wiser  and 
more  rigid  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
its  pictures  would  have  produced  far  happier 
results.  The  name  of  its  paintings  is  Legion, 
and  decimation  would  have  been  their  most 
politic  treatment. 

The  majority  of  Centennial  visitors  occupy 
rooms  in  private  houses  down  town,  where  they 
breakfast  and  dine,  taking  lunch  on  the  Centen- 
nial grounds.  Where  to  perform  this  enjoyable 
ceremony  is  a  question  which  perplexes  many. 
The  most  pretentious  restaurant  on  the  grounds 
is  "  Lea  Trois  Freres  au  Provencaux;"  but 
alas  !  their  charges  are  exorbitant.  For  bring- 
ing you  a  cup  of  coffee  their  fee  is  ten  cents, 
and  all  viands  and  services  are  taxed  at  pro- 
portionate rates.  Their  establishment  was 
avoided  or  visited  only  once  by  all  sensible 
visitors.  Next,  perhaps,  in  rank  is  the  Vienna 
Bakery  of  Messrs.  Flamm  &  Fleiahmann,  who 
felicitously  show  the  Austrian  method  of  de- 
frauding. Their  menu  is  extremely  simple,  but 
extremely  dear.  Two  bits  of  Vienna  bread, 
shaped  in  a  crescent-like  form  (suggesting  an 
ample  repast  "  in  a  horn  "),  and  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee in  which  the  white  of  an  egg  is  the  suc- 
cedaneum  of  cream,  —  for  these  dainties  —  we 
will  do  the  firm  the  kindness  of  saying  that 
they  are  very  delicious  —  the  guest  is  mulcted 
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in  the  sum  of  thirty-five  cents,  twenty-five  for 
the  coffee  and  ten  for  the  bread.  Lauber's 
restaurant  promised  to  be  a  pleasant  resort ; 
but  fire  damaged  it  so  as  to  render  it  useless 
for  a  long  time.  Scattered  over  the  grounds 
are  various  places  of  refection,  more  or  less 
attractive ;  and  in  the  main  building  is  a  res- 
taurant conducted  by  the  Lelands,  where  one 
may  get  a  comfortable  repast  for  a  reasonable 
price.  Apple  and  pea-nut  marts,  on  a  small 
scale,  abound.  The  sale  of  liquor  is  not  per- 
mitted on  the  grounds,  and  one  can  hardly 
find  a  glass  of  beer  wherewith  to  cool  his 
parched  lips. 

A  word  should  be  said  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  which  has  provided  most  effectually 
for  the  needs  of  the  visitor.  Not  only  does  it 
bear  him  safely,  swiftly,  and  comfortably  to  his 
destination,  but  it  enables  him,  by  means  of 
frequent  crossing  trains,  to  reach  any  part  of 
the  Centennial  grounds.  The  locomotive  chairs 
that  swarm  in  the  halls,  burdened  with  lazy 
ladies,  are  a  veritable  nuisance,  blocking  the 
passages,  and  abradiug  the  shins  of  the  un- 
wary visitor. 

Of  the  management  we  cannot  speak  in 
ierms  of  too  warm  praise,  with  the  exceptions 
already  noted,  and  the  possible  exception  of 
excessive  red-tape  in  the  matter  of  tickets  and 
admittance.  The  orderliness  of  the  multitude 
was  perfect :  not  an  indecorous  movement  was 
noticed,  not  a  drunken  face  leered  at  you ;  no 
rubbish  disfigured  the  walk;  no  loafers  ob- 
structed your  passage.  National  gratitude  is 
due  to  the  wise  men  who  secured  to  their  fel- 
low-countrymen the  unmolested  enjoyment  of 
this  celebration  of  the  proudest  anniversary  of 
our  land.  Of  the  success,  moral,  material, 
and  pecuniary,  of  this  daring  enterprise  no 
doubt  can  remain;  and  we  congratulate  the 
country  on  its  triumphant  and  hospitable  enter- 
tainment of  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  this 
amicable  contest  for  superiority  in  the  arts  of 
practical  use  and  ornament 

A  word  about  Philadelphia  must  bring  this 
perhaps  prolix  story  to  a  close.  The  city,  like 
Midas,  has  filled  its  capacious  pocket ;  many 
millions  have  been  dropped  into  its  coffers, 
and,  what  with  its  pecuniary  gain  and  conscious 
pride  of  success,  it  may  well  rejoice  with  ex- 
ceeding great  joy.  But  it  is  not  faultless.  It 
did,  unconsciously  no  doubt,  but  yet  culpably, 
imperil  the  lives  of  its  guests  by  exposing 
them  to  dangerous  illness,  through  its  grossly 
defective  drainage,  and  consequent  miasmatic 
diseases.  The  excretions  of  the  water-closets 
ooze  upon  the  sidewalks;  the  cleansing 
streams  of  water  from  the  house- pipes  have 
dwindled  to  the  size  of  a  knitting-needle,  and 
effluvia  ineffably  offensive  pervade  the  homes. 
A  reform  of  this  iniquity  seems  imperative: 
we  trust  that  the  City  Fathers  will  see  to  it 
that  it  is  done  at  once. 

Of  the  exhibition  of  books  by  the  American 
book-trade,  we  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to 
speak.   Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  happily  illus- 


trated their  good  taste  and  vast  resources,  and 
was  an  honor  to  the  nation  which  they  repre- 
sent. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


—  "  C.  E.  B.,"  Florence,  Mass.,  asks  where 
in  Carlyle's  writings  may  be  found  the  charac- 
terization of  political  economy  as  44  a  dismal 
science."    We  cannot  inform  him. 

—  N.  K.  B.t"  Baltimore,  asks  the  weari- 
some question,  "  Who  wrote  4  Consistency, 
thou  art  a  jewel '  P  "  If  our  correspondent  had 
been  a  careful  reader  of  the  Literary  World 
during  the  last  six  years,  he  would  have  saved 
himself  from  the  pain  of  doubt  and  the  task 
of  asking  this  question.  The  answer  is  as  un- 
certain as  is  the  family  name  of  the  Man  in  the 
Moon.  There  are  theories  enough,  but  each 
has  been  exploded  like  a  congested  balloon. 

— 44  An  interested  subscriber,"  Boston.  The 
London  publishers  of  George  Eliot  are 
Messrs.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

—  The  line, 44  Be  bold,  be  bold,"  &c,  which 
in  our  last  number  we  attributed  to  Chaucer, 
was  written  by  Spenser. 

44  R.  B.  S.,"  Scio,  O.  No  revision  has,  we 
think,  been  made  of  Worcester's  Quarto  Dic- 
tionary since  1864,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  when  one  will  be  made. 

— 44  W.  L.  W.,n  Melrose.  There  is  no  such 
word  as 44  conniption  "  in  the  English  language; 
it  is  of  Yankee  origin,  and  not  of  pure  blood. 
We  cannot  tell  you  who  is  the  author  of 44  The 
Hermit  in  London." 

—  "F.L.C,"  Chicago,  writes,  — 44  Will 
you  oblige  a  reader  by  answering  in  a  future 
issue,  who  was  or  is  the  author  of  4  Vestiges 
of  Creation '  P 

44  In  an  advertisement  to  the  second  Ameri- 
can Edition  published  by  Wiley  &  Putnam, 
New  York,  about  1845,  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan, 
Bart.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c,  is  said  to  be  the  author.  He 
is  not  so  named.however.by  Allibone,  or  by  any 
authority  I  can  find,  nor  does  his  name  appear 
on  the  title-page  or  elsewhere  in  the  work." 

The  latest  authority  on  this  question  is  the 
Countess  of  Caithness.  She  says  in  her  recent 
book  that 44  Vestiges  of  Creation  "  was  surely 
written  by  a  lady. 

—  Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  informed 
us  that  the  long-mooted  line,  44  Consistency, 
thou  art  a  jewel,"  might  be  found  in  the  Galig- 
nani  edition  of  Thomas  Moore's  poems.  An- 
other correspondent  now  writes  that  his  copy 
of  that  book,  in  which  only  one  leaf  is  missing, 
contains  no  such  line. 


—  ltJ.  A.  E.,n  Hawley,  Mass.,  writes :  — 
"  Douglass,  Douglass,  tender  and  true.'' 

44 1  think  there  must  be  an  old  ballad  of 
which  this  is  the  refrain.  Scott  in  his  novel 
wherein  Mary  Stuart  is  a  character,  and  over  a 
chapter  in  which  her  Douglass  lover  appears, 
uses  the  above  line  as  a  heading.  I  have  not 
Scott's  novels  by  me  now,  and  have  forgotten 
whether  the  novel  is  The  Monastery  or  The 
Abbot.  But  whichever  it  is,  it  must  have 
been  written  long  before  Miss  Muloch's  poem. 
I  had  always  supposed  the  newer  to  be  sug- 
gested by  the  older  poem.  I  hope  some  reader 
of  the  Literary  World  will  be  wiser  than  I, 
and  give  us  the  ballad  entire." 


MINOR  BOOK  NOTICES. 


—  44  The  Story  of  Our  Country  "  is  told  by 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Monroe,  with  full  success.  She 
narrates,  in  colloquial  form,  a  conversation  with 
her  two  children.  The  narrative  is  divided  into 
episodes,  beginning  with  the  voyages  of  Co- 
lumbus, to  which  the  gives  too  much  space  in 
proportion,  and  proceeds  through  the  coloni- 
zation of  Virginia,  the  44  Mayflower's  "  voyage, 
&c.  She  writes  in  an  easy,  pleasant,  humor- 
ous style,  skilfully  imparting  useful  instruction 
to  the  little  listeners.  The  volume  conveys  a 
clear  idea  of  the  history  of  our  country  in  a 
very  agreeable  form.  It  is  neatly  printed,  and 
contains  very  good  illustrations.  [Lockwood, 
Brooks,  &  Co7\ 

—  The  Centennial  Guide  of  Messrs  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.  has  had  a  wonderful  sale ;  not  less 
than  two  hundred  thousand  copies,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  It  contains  a  great  amount  of 
just  the  information  needed  by  the  visitor,  put 
in  the  most  accessible  form.  Its  contents 
comprise  many  useful  particulars  about  Phila-» 
dclphia  and  its  environs,  a  fine  map  of  the  city 
and  the  Centennial  territory,  a  list  of  the 
buildings,  hotels,  public  institutions,  railway 
tables,  &c.  Messrs.  Porter  &  Coates'  Official 
Guide-Book  is  more  comprehensive,  giving  in 
substance  a  history  of  Philadelphia,  and  its  pub- 
lic organizations  and  institutions,  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  Centennial  celebration  and  the 
buildings.  The  historical  part  of  it  is  well 
written,  and  one  reads  it  with  real  pleasure. 
Several  good  illustrations  add  interest  to  it. 
The  same  house  has  issued  new  and  very  fine 
editions  of  Don  Quixote  and  44  The  Scottish 
Chiefs."  The  latter  is  by  that  admirable 
writer,  Jane  Porter,  and  deals  intelligently  and 
graphically  with  a  critical  period  in  Scottish 
history.  Among  the  actors  are  some  of  the 
most  famous  men  of  the  time,  —  Bruce,  Sir 
William  Wallace,  Murray,  Lennox,  and  Mar. 
The  volume  is  a  very  handsome  one  of  740 
pages,  and  contains  fiue  illustrations. 

—  Charles  Jervais's  translation  of  44  The 
Adventures  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancba  " 
has  been  published  by  Porter  &  Coates  in  very 
handsome  form.  We  need  not  say  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  books  ever  put  into 
print,  and  that  Cervantes,  the  author,  ranks  at 
the  bead  of  Spanish,  and  as  the  peer  of  all, 
writers  of  fiction.  The  solemn  chivalry  of  the 
knight,  and  the  gross  humor  of  his  redoubtable 
squire,  keep  the  reader  in  a  state  of  delightful 
titillation.  Many  fine  pictures  add  to  the 
value  of  the  book. 
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—  We  have  never  been  able  to  bestow  very 
warm  praise  on   Mr.  George  H.  Calvert's 

Eoetry ;  but  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  commend 
is  efforts  in  what  seems  to  be  a  more  congen- 
ial field.  He  has  written  a  pleasant  and  critical 
life  of  Rubens,  which  comprises  not  only  much 
information  about  that  great  painter,  but  also 
many  particulars  as  to  the  state  of  art  in  his 
day.  The  biography  is  very  interesting. 
Almost  as  many  cities  have  competed  for  the 
honor  of  Rubens's  nativity  as  claimed  to  be 
the  birth-place  of  Homer;  but  Mr.  Calvert 
seems  to  settle  the  question  in  favor  of  Ant- 
werp. The  letter  of  bis  mother,  striving  to 
secure  the  pardon  of  her  husband  convicted  of 
a  heinous  crime,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
and  remarkable  compositions  in  history.  The 
good  fortune  of  Rubens,  his  high  birth  and 
riches,  constituted  him  an  exception  in  the 
indigent  guild  of  artists;  and  his  brilliant 
career  in  the  courts  of  Mantua  and  Spain  made 
him  eminent,  not  only  in  the  ranks  of  painters, 
but  in  the  honorable  roll  of  chivalry.  Mr. 
Calvert  writes  with  intelligence  and  enthusiasm 
about  art,  the  student  of  which  may  find  much 
instruction  m  his  pages.    [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

—  Messrs.  Holt  &  Co.  have  issued  in  a 
handsome  volume  "Twenty  Poems,"  by  the 
late  R.  K.  Weeks.  A  large  majority  of  them 
treat  of  Nature  with  delicate  taste  and  fine 
grace.  They  are  distinctively  meditative, 
and  report  the  emotions  of  a  fine  spirit  under 
the  influence  of  Nature.  *'  Andromeda  "  is  a 
strong  and  impressive  dramatic  poem. 

—  Rev.  James  T.  Bixby  has  prepared  a 
work  on  "  Similarities  of  Physical  and  Re- 
ligious Knowledge,"  which  deserves  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  thinking  reader.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  a  singularly  calm  and  cool  manner, 
shows  no  signs  of  prejudice,  and  seems  to 
have  as  a  sole  purpose  the  unification  of  the 
two  great  branches  of  human  thought.  The 
author  sets  forth  clearly  the  circumstances  of 
the  existing  hostility  between  Religion  and 
Science,  its  causes  and  its  lamentable  conse- 

t  quences.  There  are  no  new  facts  in  this  ex- 
hibit; but  the  old  ones  are  arranged  in  an 
effective  form.  He  argues  cogently  that  this 
antagonism  is  quite  unnecessary,  basing  his 
argument  on  three  propositions,  which  alone 
he  deems  essential  to  true  religion,  —  belief  of 
a  soul  Within  man ;  belief  in  a  sovereign  Over- 
soul  without ;  belief  in  actual  or  possible  rela- 
tions between  them.  On  this  rather  striking 
idea  be  makes  some  shrewd  observations :  that 
"  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  aspiration,  the 
peculiarities  of  worship,  the  forms  of  belief 
which  religious  history  exhibits,  are  just  as 
much  phenomena  of  the  world,  just  as  much 
facts  of  the  Kosmos,  as  the  markings  of 
a  flower,  or  the  transformation  of  a  butterfly." 
He  concludes,  justifiably  it  seems  to  us,  that 
science  cannot  cease,  till  religion  becomes  one 
of  the  subjects  of  its  inquiry,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  a  part  of  science  itself.  "  From  the 
scientific  stand-point,"  he  declares,  "there  is 
no  rightful  quarrel  between  Science  and  Re- 
ligion. Would  that  this  conclusion  might  win 
the  acceptance  of  all  men,  and  the  majestic 
twain.  Religion  and  Science,  move  in  harmony 
through  all  time,  spiritualizing  the  world  and 
humanity."  The  spirit  of  the  author  is  pure 
and  strong;  he  writes  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow-men  in  a  manner  that  appeals  to  the 
rudest  intelligence,  and  the  influence  of  his 
work  cannot  but  be  beneficent.  This  fine  pas- 
sage ends  the  book :  "  That  which  makes  sci- 
ence something  more  than  the  gratification  of 
an  idle  curiosity,  or  a  low-lived  utilitarianism, 
—  that  which  gives  to  it  in  the  thoughts  of  the. 


higher-minded  a  sacred  dignity,  —  is  the  belief 
that  by  it  we  are  daily  making  clearer  and 
clearer  the  ways  of  that  Infinite  Power,  the 
features  of  that  Divine  Image,  which  all  things 
shadow  forth."    [D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

—  One  gets  a  world  of  counsel  and  comfort 
from  Miss  Mu loch's  novels.  She  seems  to  put 
her  heart  in  them,  and  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
every-day  life  draws  lessons  that  linger  and 
impress.  "  The  Laurel  Bush  "  is  a  simple  lit- 
tle story,  with  common-place  scenery,  and  few 
characters.  The  two  chief  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, are  very  marked  and  individual,  illustrat- 
ing, as  only  Miss  Muloch  can  make  tbem  do, 
the  whitest  virtues  of  the  soul.  In  a  Scotch 
family  live  Robert  Roy,  tutor,  and  Fortune 
Williams,  governess,  to  the  children  of  the 
house.  For  some  years  they  have  met  daily ; 
but  not  a  word  or  hint  of  mutual  attachment 
was  ever  breathed  between  them.  Suddenly 
he  tells  her  that  he  is  going  away,  —  to  India. 
Each  laves  the  other ;  but  neither  confesses  it. 
He  departs,  promising  that  she  shall  have  a 
letter  the  second  day.  This  letter  never 
reaches  her ;  but  she  shuts  her  secret  in  her 
heart,  and  toils  on  cheerfully.  Once  she  sees 
in  an  Indian  paper  a  notice  of  the  death'  of 
Robert  Roy's  daughter.  Long  after,  moved 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  she  writes  to  him.  An 
answer  comes  back  in  a  strange  hand.  It  was 
written  by  another  Robert  Roy,  who  is  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  first.  Her  Robert  had 
gone  to  Australia,  and  no  one  knows  his  ad- 
dress. Fortune  becomes  governess  in  a  rec- 
tor's family,  which  includes  two  motherless 
girls.  Their  father  asks  her  to  be  their  mother 
indeed ;  but  she  remembers  Robert,  and  de- 
clines the  honor.  Soon  after  the  rector  writes, 
asking  her  to  care  for  his  girls,  and  dies,  leaving 
her  a  moderate  legacy.  Established  in  a  little 
cottage,  she  leads  a  happy  life,  which  at  last 
is  interrupted  by  an  amazing  bit  of  intelligence. 
Chance  leads  David  Dalzie,  a  son  of  the  house 
where  she  met  Robert,  to  tell  her  of  bis  con- 
cealment of  a  ■  letter  in  his  childhood,  the 
mouldy  remains  of  which  he  excavates  from 
the  ground.  One  day  a  gentleman  asks  for 
her,  and,  going  down,  she  finds  herself  in  the 
presence  of  Robert,  accompanied  by  two  boys, 
who  call  him  father.  But  it  presently  appears 
that  they  belong  to  the  dead  Mr.  Roy.  Every 
reader  will  imagine  the  finale.  The  old  lovers 
are  married,  and  there  is  gossip  galore.  Yet 
'there  is  a  certain  —  we  should  say  cruelty, 
if  any  save  Miss  Muloch  bad  written  it  — 
womanly  cunning  in  the  plot  which  annoys. 
One  feels  almost  profane  when  Davie  hints 
that  there  may  be  a  letter  in  his  letter-box, 
when  in  fact  there  was,  —  the  promised  one 
from  Robert.  We  quote  two  or  three  scraps 
of  the  woman's  wisdom  that  enriches  the 
story  :^  "  No  one  expects  good  looks  in  his 
sex ;  indeed,  they  are  rather  objectionable. 
Women  do  not  usually  care  for  a  very  hand- 
some man ;  and  men  are  prone  to  set  him  down 
as  conceited."  "  There  are  women  who  will 
1  help  a  man  on,'  —  propose  to  him,  marry 
him,  indeed,  —  while  he  is  under  the  pleasing 
delusion  that  he  does  it  all  himself."  "  She 
missed  him,  even  this  week,  after  having  for 
weeks  and  mouths  been  with  him  every  day ; 
but  it  was  less  like  a  girl  missing  her  lover,  — 
who  was,  after  all,  not  her  lover, — than  a 
child  mourning  helplessly  for  the  familiar  voice, 
the  guiding,  helpful  hand."  •*  No  amount,  of 
sorrow  need  make  any  human  life  harmful  to 
man  or  unholy  before  God ;  as  a  discontented, 
unhappy  life  must  needs  be  unholy  in  the 
sight  of  him  who  in  the  mysterious  economy 
of  the  universe  seems  to  ha«e  one  absolute 
law.    He  modifies,  transmutes,  substitutes, 


re-applies  material  to  new  uses;  but  appar- 
ently by  him  nothing  is  ever  really  lost,  noth- 
ing thrown  away."  [Harper  &  Brothers; 
Lockwood,  Brooks,  &  Co.] 

—  Bayard  Taylor  has  written  a  very  inter- 
esting book,  called  "  Boys  of  Other  Countries," 
in  which  juvenile  life  in  foreign  lands  is  skil- 
fully illustrated  in  narratives  and  stories. 
Many  of  these  are  very  entertaining,  and  not 
only  amuse  but  also  convey  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation about  different  countries.  "  Jon  of 
Iceland  "  is  especially  meritorious.  The  vol- 
ume is  handsomely  printed,  and  contains  fine 
illustrations.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons ;  Lee  & 
Shepard.] 

—  "  Amongst  Machines,"  by  the  author  of 
"The  Young  Mechanic,"  contains  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  mechanical  appliances  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  wood,  metals,  and  other 
substances.  The  writer  gives  due  credit  to 
American  inventive  genius,  acknowledging 
England's  indebtedness  for  many  improve- 
ments in  machinery.  An  introduction  recites 
the 'great  progress  in  mechanical  power  during 
the  last  century,  and  points  out  the  advantages 
resulting  therefrom.  The  chapters  treat  res- 
pectively of  Human  Toil,  Iron,  Tilting  and 
Rolling,  Wire-Drawing,  Brass  Tubes,  &c. 
[G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons ;  Lee  &  Shepard.] 

—  In  the  preface  to  "  Historical  and  Architect- 
ural Sketches,"  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  very  justly 
complains  of  Mr.  Augustus  Hare's  appropria- 
tion of  his  (Mr.  Freeman's)  articles  written 
for  the  Saturday  Renew,  which,  he  says,  "  was 
done  without  any  leave  from  me  or  from  the 
editor  of  the  Review;  and,  by  a  further  breach 
of  the  rules  of  literary  etiquette,  Mr.  Hare 
thought  proper  to  add  my  name  to  pieces  which 
were  still  anonymous."  This  collection  of 
essays  is  almost  wholly  Italian.  With  the 
author's  learned  architectural  observations  is 
mingled  a  strain  of  pleasant  narrative  in  which 
we  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  places  he  passed 
through,  — Wlirtzburg  to  Trent,  Ancient  Ve- 
rona, Ravenna,  Trier,  Aachen,  Gelnhausen, 
Lucca,  Pisa,  Fasule,  Florence,  Ariminiuiu, 
Ancona,  Rome,  Tusculum,  Southern  Italy, 
Lombardy,  Vucelli,  and  Aosta.  One  doubts 
which  gives  him  most  delight,  the  sketches  of 
travel  through  the  classic  villages  of  Germany, 
or  the  terse  and  intelligent  criticisms  of  archi- 
tecture. The  author  has  a  quick  eye  for  the 
charms  of  Nature,  as  well  as  for  the  seductive 
features  of  cathedrals,  and  their  joint  vision 
produces  the  happiest  results.  The  first  two 
chapters,  "  Wurtzburg  to  Trent,"  and  "The 
Venetian  March,"  which  comprises  a  keen 
inspection  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the 
Venetian  cities,  amply  illustrate  the  felicity  of 
combination.  Mr.  Freeman  is  an  admirable 
tourist,  as  well  as  an  intelligent  critic  of 
churches  and  salient  points  of  civilization. 
As  a  companion  for  the  traveller,  and  a  fount 
of  information  for  the  un  travel  led.  his  book 
has  a  high  value.    [MacMillan  &  Co.] 

—  In  "The  Two  Great  Commandments." 
sermons  by  the  learned  and  venerable  Rev.  Dr. 
Orville  Dewey,  we  find  a  hint  of  the  old  New 
England  theology,  that  makes  one  shudder  br 
day  and  dream  of  Cotton  Mather  and  his  mul- 
titudinous witches  by  night.  "  Men  have  been 
taught  that  it  was  natural  to  them  to  hate  their 
Maker ;  and  such  a  Being  as  has  been  repre- 
sented to  be  their  Maker, —  a  Being  who  has 
brought  them  into  existence,  with  a  nature 
totally  depraved  and  utterly  helpless,  unable 
to  render  obedience,  and  yet,  for  failing  of  it, 
to  be  doomed  to  be  cast  into  everlasting 
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misery;  yes,  infants,  little  children,  too,  who 
bad  not  sinned,  doomed  to  be  case  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  there  to  puffer,  for  ever,  not  for 
any  thing  they  had  done,  but  lor  Adam's,  fall,  — 
such  a  Being,  I  aay,  men  could  not  love ;  but 
such  a  Being  their  Maker  is  not.  The  dogma 
of  endless  pain  for  the  errings  of  a  short  life 
is  fast  dying  out  of  the  world  ;  but  its  influence 
upon  our  minds  does  not  die  so  fast.  Let  not 
those  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  have 
escaped  from  the  shadow  of  darkening  creeds 
imagine  that  they  have  escaped  altogether." 
"  If  then,  there  is  between  every  soul  and  its 
Maker  a  bond  more  sacred,  a  relation  more 
exalted,  than  any  other ;  if  this  one  in  human 
experience  is  loftier,  is  more  sublime  than  any 
other;  if  there  is  such  a  thing  possible  for 
man  as  the  love  of  God,  a  reverence,  an  ado- 
ration which  no  words  can  utter,  a  trust  and  joy 
in  the  infinite  rectitude,  bringing  perfect  peace, 
bringing  the  unshaken  assurance  that  all  is 
well  and  will  end  well,  —  if  such  a  stay  and 
strength  can  be  found  by  the  weak  and  troubled 
soul,  and  such  a  profound  and  soul-filling  sat- 
isfaction, would  the  study  and  care  and  prayer 
of  a  life  be  accounted  too  much  to  gain  it  ?" 
The  tone  of  bis  sermon  is  eminently  earnest 
and  sincere,  while  its  effect  is  to  soothe  and 
reassure.  The  same  characteristics  give  a 
high  value  to  its  fellow,  and  the  volume  is  a 
treasure  to  be  pondered  and  profited  by. 
[James  Miller.] 

—  44  Captain  Sam,"  by  George  C.  Eggles- 
ton,  is  a  capital  story  for  boys,  who  will  heartily 
enjoy  his  adventures  '*  by  flood  and  field, " 
fighting  the  Indians,  scouting,  and  conquering 
Jake  Elliot.  Sam,  though  still  a  minor,  served 
in  General  Jackson's  army,  and  rendered  ex- 
cellent service.  The  story  of  his  achievements 
illustrates  the  value  of  quick  wit,  energy,  and 
courage.  The  volume  is  illustrated.  [G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons ;  Lee  &  Shepard.] 

—  In  writing  44  Hygeia,  a  city  of  Health," 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  has  conferred  a  gieat 
and  lasting  benefit  on  the  people  of  the  world. 
He  has  shown  them  clearly  how  in  the  great 
cities  they  may  live  securely,  comfortably,  and 
cheaply,  exempt  from  the  diseases  which  de- 
vastate large  populations.  The  diminution  of 
the  death-rates,  due  to  the  advances  of  sanitary 
science,  has  steadily  increased  in  the  last  half- 
century.  In  England,  from  1790  to  1801,  the 
general  mortality  diminished  one  fourth  ;  and 
the  same  was  true  in  France,  where  in  1780 
only  21  per  cent  reached  the  age*  of  fifty,  while 
in  1817-1827  thirty-two  attained  that  term. 
The  author  feels  justified  in  assuming  that 
civilization,  unaided  by  special  scientific  knowl- 
edge, reduces  disease  and  lessens  mortality. 
His  statistics  of  popular  diseases  are  interest- 
ing. 44  No  malady,  once  originated,"  he  says, 
4 'has  ever  died  out;  many  remain  as  potent  as 
ever."  Consumption  is  the  same  disease  de- 
scribed by  Coelius  Aureliamis.  His  plan  of  a 
City  of  Health  is  simple,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  perfectly  reasonable.  It  provides  for 
every  need  and  contingency,  —  for  light, 
beat,  ventilation,  the  division  of  labor,  water, 
Ac.,  by  processes  which  seem  eminently  prac- 
tical and  easy  of  employment.  The  next  im- 
portant changes  proposed  are  in  chimneys, 
roofs,  kitchens,  &c.  The  chimneys  are  all  to 
be  connected  with  central  shafts,  which  draw 
in  the  smoke,  which,  pouring  through  a  gas- 
furnace,  to  destroy,  the  free  carbon,  is  dis- 
charged colorless  into  the  open  air.  In 
bed-rooms,  twelve  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space 
is  allowed  to  each  sleeper,  and  from  them  all  un- 
necessary articles  of  dress  and  furniture  are 
excluded.  The  author  concludes  that,  by  the 
observance  of  his  rules  and  the  adoption  of 


his  plan,  an  average  mortality  of  eight  per 
thousand  would  be  saved  in  the  first  genera- 
tion. This  book  is  a  good  and  useful  one,  and 
deserves  a  wide  reading ;  which  its  cheapness, 
30  cents  per  copy,  will  be  likely  to  secure  for 
it.    [Macmillan  &  Co.] 

—  A  finer  poem  we  have  rarely  seen  than 
44  The  Legend  of  Roses,"  by  Samuel  James 
Watson,  Librarian  of  the  Ontario  Parliament, 
Toronto.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  Judea  in  the 
times  of  rigid  Hebrew  rule.  A  lovely  maiden 
orphaned  by  the  death  of  ber  father,  who  left 
her  great  riches,  is  in  the  clutches  of  an  uncle 
who  covets  her  gold.  Having  fabricated  a 
charge  of  idolatry  against  ber,  he  secures  her 
conviction  by  the  priests,  though  she  is  val- 
iantly defended  by  a  young  Greek  named 
Arion.  An  interlude  is  occupied  by  a  col- 
loquy of  great  interest  between  her  two  guards. 
The  pile  is  fired  amid  a  weeping  multitude,when 
Christ  appears,  the  flames  die  out,  and  the 
fair  Cydna  steps  forth  with  new  beauty  amid 
the  popular  awe  and  wonder.  Christ  vanishes. 
The  merits  of  this  poem  are  many  and  positive. 
The  author's  narrative  power  is  remarkable, 
strong,  and  picturesque,  and  his  diction  is  ele- 
gant.   We  quote  a  few  exemplary  passages : 

"  There  la  no  death  ;  for  thai  which  we  ee.ll  death. 
For  want  of  knowledge  of  all  mode*  of  work 
Wherewith  the  Almighty  work*,  for  want  of  words 
To  picture  well  the  little  that  we  know,  — 
What  we  call  death  is  nothing  but  divorcement ; 
The  keen  sword  from  the  worn  and  fretted  scabbard, 
The  oil  and  wick  and  flame  from  the  weak  lamp, 
The  breath  of  Qod  ta'en  back  again  to  Heaven 
After  It  warmed  a  portion  of  the  world. 
There  U  no  death.    A  noble  thought  ne'er  die*, 
A  good  deed  never  diet,  nor  a  good  word, 
Nor  any  thing  which,  since  the  world  began, 
Kver  did  good,  even  in  the  humblest  way. 
Unto  humanity.   There  Is  no  death  la  Nature, 
Nor  in  man's  body,  nor  unto  man's  soul. 
There  is  no  death  In  any  thing  but  doubting." 

"  Bach  to  his  promptings',  the  poor  mole  will  burrow, 
The  darkness  is  his  home,  his  place  of  pleasure; 
The  eagle's  vans  will  tree  him  to  mount  up, 
Bven  If  be  were  unwilling  .  the  eagle'*  eye 
Is  sunward  and  sun-loving ;  if  he  stoop 
From  his  blue  empire,  to  alight  on  earth, 
'  Tis  appetite,  and  not  his  nature  draws  him." 

"  When  men,  like  starving  ghouls,  fight  o'er  the  bones 
Of  old  beliefs  they  fancy  they  have  slain, 
But  which  wiU  not,  because  they  cannot,  die  " 

"  It  Is  a  melancholy  mystery 
To  think  that  a  lew  grains  of  dust  and  mould 
Cover  the  brain  that  grasped  the  universe. 
Choke  up  the  warm  flow  of  the  heart-poured  speech, 
Quench  the  sweet  Are  of  souls  that  warmed  a  world, 
And  still  the  beating  of  those  breasts  with  which 
The  heart  of  man  kept  unison." 

"  I  dreamt  I  stood  upon  a  lordly  tower ; 
Before  me  stretched  a  sea  of  golden  grain, 
Which  rose  and  rooked  in  many  a  sunny  wave, 
Bach  billow  like  the  bounteous  breast  of  Ceres, 
At  every  heave,  bestowing  breath  to  others. 
Behind  me  rose  the  blue  sky-pillowing  hills, 
Upon  whose  sides  ambitious  cities  soared 
On  wings  of  marble  and  magnificence." 

"  Ah,  arrowy  thought  of  keenest  agony  ! 

That  I  am  severed  from  the  common  hop* 
Of  being  the  mother  of  Messiah. 
It  is  this  hope  alone  that  gilds  existence 
For  us,  the  daughters  of  a  fallen  race." 

44  Ravlan,"  which  is  also  included  in  this  vol- 
ume, is  a  strong,  eloquent  tragedy,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  ancient  Britain,  and  in  whose 
action  the  mightiest  passions  of  the  human  soul 
have  vehement  expression.  Mr.  Watson  is  a 
true  poet,  and  we  doubt  not  he  will  soon  take 
rank  among  the  ablest  poets  of  America.  His 
insight  is  keen,  his  power  of  expression  and 
his  utterance  strong  at  once  and  graceful. 
[Hunter,  Rose,  &  Co.,  Toronto.] 

—  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  will  speedily 
bring  out  a  volume  by  Rev.  James  Martin- 
eau,  called  44  Hours  ot  Thought  on  Sacred 
Things."  44  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Antoninus," 
and  44  Thomas  a  Keiupis  "  are  just  ready. 

—  The  finest  volume,  we  think,  ever  issued  in 
America  is  44  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  with  a 


score  of  illustrations  by  Dore.  In  all  the 
delicacies  of  typography,  in  paper,  composi- 
tion, press-work,  binding,  it  is  without  a  peer. 
One  never  can  tire  of  cbe  artist's  masterly  con- 
ceptions, his  awful  storms,  his  writhing  figures, 
his  ethereal  skies,  bis  massive  structures. 
Their  grandeur  fills  the  gazer,  and  inspires 
him  with  potent  imaginings.  No  more  mag- 
nificent Christmas  gift  could  be  desired.  Its 
price  is  only  ten  dollars,  while  it  offers 
incalculable  beauty  and  value.  [Harper  & 
Brothers.] 

—  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  has  written  a  little 
book,  called  14  Light  on  the  Cloud."  It  com- 
prises poetry  and  prose,  fitted  for  the  consola- 
tion of  the  afflicted.  He  treats  his  subject 
under  the  following  beads :  The  Mystery  of 
Affliction;  The  Ministry  of  Affliction;  The 
Divine  Alchemy ;  Death  a  Blessing;  Willing 
to  Live ;  Happiness  and  Heaven.  The  book  is 
simply  written,  and  affords  substantial  consola- 
tion for  the  sufferers.  [Lock wood,  Brooks,  & 
Co.] 

—  In  44  The  Religion  of  Evolution,"  by  Rev. 
M.  J.  Savage,  the  author  cites  Professor  Hux- 
ey's  declaration,  after  looking  at  the  Marsh 
collection  (Yale  College),  that  44  Evolution  is 
now  a  matter  of  fact  in  history  as  much  as  tho 
monuments  of  Egypt."  He  scouts  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  real  conflict  between  science 
and  religion :  the  true  state  of  the  case,  he 
thinks,  is  that  men  on  both  sides  desire  to 
establish  their  own  positions.  He  recites  the 
stages  in  this  conflict,  and  deprecates  the  gene- 
ral fear  of  science  on  the  part  of  religious 
men.  The  discourse  on  immortality  is  especi- 
ally interesting.    [Lock wood,  Brooks,  &  Co.] 

—  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  American  story-writers,  and  bis  last 
effort  is  an  advance  on  bis  earlier  books.  It 
is  called  44  Near  to  Nature's  Heart,"  which  is 
not  significant  and  not  fitting,  we  think.  The 
scene  is  laid  on  the  Hudson  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution.  The  hero  is  a  rich  and 
spirited  young  man  named  Saville,  a  staunch 
patriot,  though  his  mother  is  a  royalist.  He 
had  married  a  rich  heiress ;  but  she  espousing 
the  king's  party,  the  twain  separated  in  anger. 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  lovely  young 
girl  named  Vera,  who  lived  in  a  secluded  cot- 
tage on  the  Heights  with  her  father.  —  a  man 
with  crime  on  his  soul  and  in  hiding.  Of 
course,  love  germinates  between  them.  He 
enters  the  service  and  behaves  valiautly.  A 
large  amount  of  military  history  is  woven  into 
the  narrative,  giving  the  work  a  certain  solid 
value.  The  other  characters  in  the  story  are 
strongly  imdividual,  and  effective.  Hamilton, 
Gen.  Washington,  Gen.  James  and  George 
Clinton,  and  other  distinguished  men  figure 
prominently ;  and  Larry,  Saville's  servant, 
makes  fun  for  the  million,  —  his  lusty  wife, 
Molly,  aiding  him  in  no  small  degree.  The 
book  is  well  written  and  deeply  interesting. 


HQVEMBER  MAQAZDTE8. 

LiPprNCOTT'8.  —  The  finest  account  we  have 
yet  seen  of  the  Centennial  is  in  this  number. 
It  is  admirably  written,  comprehensive,  yet 
concise,  conveying  clear  impressions  as  to  the 
contributions  of  the  several  nations,  and  pre- 
senting in  its  general  view  a  striking  tout  en- 
semble. Mr.  Ellis  Yarnall  describes  a  visit  to 
Wordsworth's  home,  and  his  wanderings  with 
Coleridge  about  Rydal  Mount.  He  saw  the 
highest  habitation,  save  one,  in  England; 
visited  Southey's  residence,  Greta  Hall,  Lo- 
dore,  and  many  other  places  associated  with 
memories  of  the  Lake  poets.  George  Macdon- 
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aid's  new  novel,  "  The  Marquis  of  Lossie," 
is  begun  in  this  number.  The  writer  of 
"Higher  Education"  discusses  the  definitions 
of  that  phrase,  and  sharply  criticises  an 
"American  Graduate"  in  the  International 
Review  for  his  assault  on  American  colleges, 
and  his  failure  to  show  how  they  can  become 
universities.  He  contends,  justly,  we  think, 
"  that  the  American  people,  as  a  community 
of  intelligent  beings,  working  to  a  common 
national  em  I,  does  not  yet  see  clearly  how 
education  is  best  begun,  advanced,  or  finished, 
—  how  it  may  be  adapted  to  all  classes  and 
stages,  and  made  subservient  to  the  welfare  of 
all.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  this  arti- 
cle, and  the  author's  views  are  fresh  and  vigor- 
ously expressed.  An  appreciative  paper  on 
"The  Wagner  Festival"  is  furnished  by  an 
anonymous  writer.  "  The  Pendulum  of  For- 
tune," a  capital  German  story,  is  well-trans- 
lated, though  it  has  a  very  sad  end.  "  To  a 
Firefly"  is  a  charming  little  poem.  In  her 
letter  from  South  Africa,  Lady  Barker  de- 
scribes Kaffir  weddings  in  a  very  interesting 
manner,  together  with  a  Kaffir  market.  The 
operations  of  the  Paris  Post-Office  are  ad- 
mirably described  by  Lucy  H.  Hooper,  who 
tells  many  charming  anecdotes  in  her  paper. 

Harpkr's. — Mrs.  Mulock  Craik  contrib- 
utes a  poem,  "  Magnus  and  Moma,"  and  very 
pretty  it  is,  too.  A  gay  young  fisherman,  sit- 
ting by  his  boat,  sees  seven  sea-maids,  who, 
emerging  from  the  water,  dance  and  sing. 
Moma  comes  forward  in  tears ;  Magnus  seizes 
and  bears  her  away  while  her  six  sisters  flee 
away.  He  woos  and  marries  her.  But  his 
mother  quarrels  with  her,  and  their  home  is 
not  a  happy  one.  Magnus,-  the  fisherman, 
offers  some  wise  counsel :  — 

"  When  »  man  com**  home, 
Don't  begin  to  wrangle; 
Better  far  to  sleep, 
In  the  hungry  deep, 
'Neath  white  sheets  of  foam, 
And  of  sea-weed  tangle. 
Peace,  peace,  peace ; 
Cease,  cease,  cease. 
When  a  man  comes  home, 
Don't  begin  to  wrangle." 

Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Sj»oflord  writes  well  of 
mediaeval  furniture,  of  which  she  seems  to  have 
an  extensive  knowledge.  "The  table  of  the 
ninth  century  is  pictured  to  us  as  a  semi-circu- 
lar arrangement,  with  a  short  drapery  hanging 
around  it,  just  beneath  an  upright  edge  similar 
to  the  'guard  which  at  sea  prevents  objects 
from  sliding  off  the  table,  or  the  rim  of  the  old 
Roman  abaci.  There  was  no  cloth  on  the 
board  itself,  and  only  the  dishes  containing 
the  viands,  the  knives,  and  the  bones  thrown 
at  random.  If  the  guests  would  drink  from 
the  enormous  vessels  provided,  they  turned 
away  or  left  the  table."  In  Mr.  H.  E.  Scud- 
der's  paper  on  "  A  Puritan  Gentleman  in  New 
"England,"  we  find  nothing  new.  It  is  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Gov.  John  Winthrop, 
made  up  from  approved  history.  "  An  Eng- 
lishwoman among  the  Himalayas  "  is  a  uprightly 
narrative.  "  Only  a  Study,"  a  short  story,  by 
Annie  Thomas,  is  only  so-so.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  papers  in  the  number  is  Mrs. 
Lamb's  "  Tombs  in  Old  Trinity,"  in  which 
she  briefly  sketches  the  lives  of  the  distin- 
guished dead.  Her  estimate  of  Albert  Gallatin 
is  far  too  high :  Morse's  "  Life  of  Hamilton  " 
depicts  him  in  another  character.  Miss  Wool- 
son's  story,  '*  Mission  Endeavor,"  is  by  far 
her  best — in  fact,  it  is  a  model  story  — 
strong,  fresh,  and  picturesque.  In  "  A  Grand 
Business  Man  of  the  New  School,"  we  find  a 

rof  that  speculative  rage  that  animated 
es  Fisk,  and  has  brought  such  general 
ruin  among  the  habitues  of  Wall  street.  It  is 
a  faithful  picture  of  modern  money-madness. 


The  Atlantic.  —  Mr.  Hazard  Stevens  fur- 
nishes an  admirable  article  on  "  The  Ascent 
of  Takhoma."  The  long  inventory  of  his 
English  companion's  traps  is  delightfully  sar- 
castic, made  more  so  by  contrast  with  Pack- 
wood's  simple  provision  for  a  tour  across  the 
mountains,  — a  jack-knife  and  a  plug  of  tobac- 
co, at  the  cost  of  two  and  a  half  dollars.  This 
paper  is  delightfully  fresh,  throwing  much  light 
on  the  scenery  and  characteristics  of  Washing- 
ton Territory  and  its  mountainous  marvels. 
Miss  Kate  Putnam  Osgood's  poem,  "  Miller 
Michel,"  is  her  best,  we  think.  Its  cadence  is 
lovely,  and  diction  unimpeachable.  The  choice 
of  metre  is  singularly  felicitous.  The  plot  is 
highly  dramatic,  and  is  worked  out  with  great 
skill.  Henry  James's  story,  "  The  American," 
crcscit  eundo,  grows  as  it  goes.  How  fine  is 
this,  and  how  American :  "  When  be  shook 
hands  with  her,  he  always  asked,  with  a  laugh, 
whether  she  could  'stand  him  another  even- 
ing ; '  and  she  replied,  without  a  laugh,  that 
•  thank  God,  she  had  always  been  able  to  do 
her  duty.'  "  The  conversation  between  the 
lovers,  after  Newman's  interview  with  Mrs. 
Bread,  is  inimitable.  We  are  not  sure  that 
this  will  not  prove  the  great  American  novel. 
The  publishers  of  the  Atlantic  deem  it  so  good 
that  they  duplicate  five  pages  of  it  in  this 
number.  Junius  Henri  Browne  writes  a  read- 
able paper  on  Giordano  Bruno.  Gen.  Howard 
continues  his  narrative  of  the  battles  about 
Atlanta;  Charles  Wyllys  Elliott  writes  of 
"  Pottery  at  the  Centennial ; "  Miss  Preston 
of  "  Early  Provencal  Poetry ; "  Mr.  Warner  of 
"  The  Fair  of  Moses;  "  Mrs.  Kemble's  gossip 
is  as  piquant  as  usual.  Mr.  Aldrich's  verses, 
"  Rencontre,"  are  very  deft  and  dainty. 

Scribnkr's.  —  "  The  Charter-Oak  City  "  is 
an  excellent  article,  giving  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  place,  its  institutions  and  indus- 
tries. The  writer  dwells  with  emphasis  on  its 
wealth  and  attractions ;  but  he  fails  to  note  its 
want  of  culture,  as  indicated  by  its  permitting 
a  fine  library  to  decay.  Its  chief  interests, 
insurance  and  manufactures,  have  full  and  in- 
teresting treatment  The  attitude  of  the  pupil 
in  the  second  drawing,  on  page  13,  bis  hack 
to  his  teacher,  is  disrespectful.  "  The  Begin- 
nings of  Life "  is  far  too  scientific  for  the 
average  reader  to  understand ;  but  it  describes 
the  germination  of  life  with  profuse  technical- 
ity; "Mere  Giraud's  Little  Daughter"  is  a 
strong,  crisp  story,  strikingly  descriptive  of 
French  bourgeois  life.  "  A  Scottish  Loaf- 
Factory"  is  curious  and  useful.  "Pictures 
from  Rome  "  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  illustra- 
tions. The  fourth  line  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  poem, 
"  England,"  is  rhythmically  bad,  but  the  poem 
itself  is  fine.  The  article  on  "  College  Ex- 
penses "  is  rich  in  information  to  the  intending 
collegian.  It  gives  full  particulars  as  to  the 
cost  of  his  course.  The  average  expense  of 
the  Harvard  student  is  $2500;  of  the  poor 
Amherst  student  about  $350;  "  What  one 
wealthy  man  would  spend  at  Yale  or  Harvard 
would  educate  either  ten  or  twenty  poor  men 
at  Beloit,  or  Illinois,  or  from  six  to  twelve 
poor  men  at  Dartmouth."  "  Rodney  Mave- 
rick" is  a  fair  story. 


LITERARY  NEWS. 


—  Mrs.  Piatt  has  prepared  a  new  volume  of 
poems,  called  "  That  New  World."  Osgood 
&  Co.  will  publish  it  in  November. 

—  Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Co.  announce  a 
revised  trade  edition  of  Chambers'  Encyclo- 
paedia, which  will  comprise  eight  thousand 
pages  and  four  thousand  engravings. 


—  The  holiday  book  of  that  very  popular 
writer,  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  will  be  entitled 
"  Shifting  for  Himself."  Upon  his  "  Tattered 
Tom,">fr.  Edwin  A.  Lewis,  a  Western  play- 
wright, has  constructed  a  popular  play  of  the 
same  name.  The  heroine  somewhat  resembles 
"Nan  "  in  the  "Good  For  Nothing." 

—  Among  the  forthcoming  English  books, 
we  note  the  following:  Autobiography  of 
Harriet  Martineau ;  W.  H.  Russell's  Tour  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  India ;  Bida'a  Four 
Gospels ;  English  Painters  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century ;  The  Two  Americans,  by  Sir  Rose 
Lambert  Price ;  Letters  from  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning  to  R  H.  Home;  Mothers, 
Wives,  and  Daughters,  by  Lady  Herbert; 
Charles  Kingsley's  Letters,  edited  by  bis  wife ; 
The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man,  by 
Professor  Haeckel ;  A  Visit  to  German  Schools, 
by  Joseph  Payne ;  A  Rido  to  Khiva,  by  Cap- 
tain Burnabv ;  a  new  edition  of  the  Life  of 
Turner,  by  Walter  Thornbury;  The  Hunting 
Grounds  of  the  Great  West,  by  Richard  Irving 
Dodge.  A  quar-oentary  celebration  of  printing 
is  proposed  in  London  for  1777,  —  the  first 
book,  "The  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the 
Philosophers,"  having  been  published  in  1477. 

—  In  M.  Doudan's  "Correspondence,"  we 
find  these  comments  on  Strauss,  the  German 
atheist :  "  I  am  reading  the  first  volume  of  Dr. 
Strauss,  translated  by  your  friend,  M.  Littre. 
The  book  shows  the  singular  condition  of 
men's  minds  in  Germany.  It  gives  proof  of 
the  terrible  mania  for  endless  innovation  in  all 
its  force.  I  have  heard  the  book  spoken  of  as 
a  trifling  one.  I  find  it  more  alarming  than 
many  seem  to  fear.  The  man  has  by  no  means 
the  characteristics  of  a  seminarist.  He  has  an 
audacious  air  even  for  the  present  day.  when 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  bold  things.  I  don't  think 
that  the  work  would  be  dangerous  for  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris ;  but,  with  poorly  educated 
minds,  all  this  erudition,  pervaded  by  a  logic 
as  cold  as  steel,  may  have  some  weight.  J  or 
my  part,  I  think  that  in  this  region  of  criticism, 
and  amid  the  immense  number  of  historical  con- 
jectures and  explanations,  you  may  say  '  yes ' 
and  *  no '  with  equal  force;  but  the  negative  has 
always  the  greater  attraction,  especially  when 
it  assumes  the  cold  and  formal  manner  of  im- 
partiality. Mephistopheles  should  counsel  his 
proteges  to  read  this  examination  of  Christi- 
anity. I  think  that  the  translation  of  Hippoc- 
rates will  be  more  useful  for  that  portion  of 
the  human  race  that  does  not  know  Greek, 
than  the  translation  of  Strauss  for  those  who 
do  not  read  German." 

—  The  superstition  of  the  French  peasantry 
is  brought  into  prominence  in  "  Madeline,"  a 
Huguenot  story.  The  Breants  of  the  Rock- 
Farm  are  Protestants,  while  many  of  their 
neighbors  are  Roman  Catholics,  including 
the  family  of  Marc,  the  miller.  Madamo 
Marc,  the  miller's  wife,  is  a  terrible  bigot,  al- 
though of  the  kindest  disposition,  and  fully  ac- 
knowledging the  goodness  and  superiority  of 
the  Bryants.  If  grapes  are  sent  to  ber  from 
the  Rock-Farm,  she  will  not  touch  them,  feel- 
ing assured  that  some  judgment  will  sooner  or 
later  visit  her  if  she  permits  herself  any  deal- 
ings with  the  Huguenots.  Her  husband  and 
her  son,  being  of  a  different  opinion,  the  good 
lady  is  sometimes  reduced  to  most  absurd  per- 
plexities, involving  private  interviews  with  the 
cure*,  who  is  far  too  liberal  for  his  penitent; 
and  also  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  far-famed 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours,  which, 
however,  is  assuredly  not  the  Notre  Dame  do 
Bon  Secours  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rouen, 
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the  frequent  resort  of  English  tourists  and 
excursionist*. 

Ga>pard  Brdant  onre  dines  at  her  house. 
Madame  Marc  would  (kin  have  marked  the 
plates,  forks,  and  spoons,  &c,  which  Gaspare! 
was  to  touch,  in  order  that  he  should  always 
have  the  same ;  but  her  husband,  who  had  dis- 
covered her  once  attempting  to  do  so,  had 
really  got  so  angry  that  poor  Madame  Marc 
had  cried  for  two  days,  and  since  that  she  had 
been  obliged  to  submit;  but  she  would  always 
after  the  Breants'  visits  go  and  shut  herself  up 
in  her  room,  kneel  down  and  pray  in  order 
that  God's  wrath  might  not  fall  upon  them  for 
mixing  and  having  dealings  with  Reformer. 
As  it  was,  she  believed  that  her  son's  ill-health 
was  in  a  great  measure  caused  by  the  connec- 
tion with  Gaspard. 

—  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining 
specimen  pages  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sabin's  "  Dic- 
tionary ol  Books  Relating  to  America,  from 
its  Discovery  to  the  Present  Time."  No  Am- 
erican, we  are  sure,  is  so  well  qualified  for  this 
difficult  task  as  Mr.  Sabin ;  and,  if  his  whole 
work  bears  out  the  promise  of  these  specimens, 
the  country  may  congratulate  itself  on  the 
possession  of  a  new  historical  treasure.  The 
pag*s  in  our  hands  contain  lists  of  the  Works 
of  Louis  Hennepin  ;  and  A.  llerr.  Hennepin's 
books  number  twenty-eight,  and  treat  exclus- 
ively of  America.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi.  Mr.  Bancroft  distrusts  him, 
saying  that,  "  Had  be  loved  truth,  be  would 
have  gained  a  noble  reputation,  who  is  now  re- 
membered, not  merely  as  a  light-hearted  and 
daring  discoverer,  but  also  as  a  boastful  liar. 
The  journal  of  a  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  is 
a  lie  by  the  author."  Mr.  Sabin  quotes,  in  sup- 
port of  Hennepin's  reputation  for  veracity,  Mr. 
Parkman's  44  Discovery  of  the  Great  West." 

—  There  comes  to  us  a  copy  of  the  44  Course 
of  Study  in  the  Aurora  (III.)  Public  Schools," 
of  which  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Clark  is  Principal.  It 
is  a  portly  pamphlet  of  803  pages,  and  seems 
to  possess  high  value.  This  course  has  grown 
up  in  the  schools  of  Aurora,  and  has  thoroughly 
proved  its  own  merits.  Much  of  the  work  in 
the  schools  is  done  without  the  prescribed 
text-books,  which  is,  we  think,  an  admirable 
feature  of  the  system.  One  of  the  greatest 
evils  in  our  public  schools  is  the  superfluity 
and  incongruity  of  text-books,  and  any  plan 
that  shall  rid  us  of  it  will  effect  great  good. 
The  Report  on  the  Aurora  Schools,  by  Mr 
Wm.  B.  Powell,  says  that  44  our  pupils  use 
books  more  and  more  intelligently  now  than 
when  lessons  were  assigned  them  from  the 
assigned  text-book."  The  course  is  arranged 
in  grades,  and  is  subdivided  into  terms', 
months',  and,  in  some  instances,  into  weeks' 
work.  The  volume  begins  with  chart- work, 
and  takes  the  pupil  through  five  readers. 
The  process  in  the  first  of  these  is  to  print, 
for  instance,  the  word  4"  boy "  many  times, 
with  other  words,  on  the  blackboard.  A  real 
boy  then  stands  out  and  is  described  by  his 
classmates.  A  picture  of  a  boy  is  then 
shown  whose  parts  the  pupils  are  required 
to  name.  At  least  twelve  nouns  are  given 
to  the  class,  as  above,  before  a  verb  is  brought 
to  their  attention.  In  this  way  the  course 
runs  through  Language,  Number,  Geography, 
Biography,  Plants,  Animals,  Human  Body, 
Form,  —  imparting,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the 
simplest  possible  manner,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  each  subject.  We  confidently  com- 
mend the  study  of  this  course  to  the  friends 
of  Education.  It  is  not  only  full  of  useful 
information,  but  is  richly  suggestive  of  great 
improvement  in  the  present  system  of  teaching. 


—  Mr.  Habberton,  author  of  "Helen's 
Babies."  has  written  a  story  called  44  Barton's 
Experiment" 

—  Speaking  of  44  Helen's  Babies,"  we  may 
say  that  there  is  a  book  of  the  same  class,  and 
very  much  its  superior.  We  refer  to  44  Mice 
at  Play,"  by  44  Neil  Forest"  (Mrs.  Floyd,  of 
Staten  Island).  In  point  of  naturalness, 
healthfulness,  and  consistency,  —  for  the  court- 
ship has  no  just  place  in  44  Helen's  Babies,"  — 
44  Mice  at  Flay  is  far  in  advance  of  its  suc- 
cessor. It  is  said  that  the  facts  on  which  Mr. 
Habberton  based  bis  story  were  furnished 
to  him  by  bis  married  sister,  out  of  the  rich- 
uess  of  her  own  experience,  and  who  gath- 
ered for  him  from  her  acquaintance  divers 
queer  and  naif  savings  of  youngsters. 

—  Messrs.  Macraillan  &  Co.  have  inprepara- 
tion  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Progress, 
and  of  Kflbrts  toward  Freedom  ol  Opinion,  be- 
tween 1660  and  1820.  The  basis  of  the  work 
will  be  the  struggle  of  the  Americans  and  the 
French  for  freedom. 

—  Mr.  Aldrich's  new  volume  of  poems, 
44  Flower  and  Thorn,"  will  be  issued  next 
month,  by  Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co.  It  is  the 
first  collection  of  bis  verse  since  that  of  1865. 

—  44  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing." All  editors  are  not  infallible  in  judg- 
ment. The  literary  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Churchman  read  and  rejected  the  story  of 
44  Life's  Aftermath,"  which  we  heartily  praised 
in  a  recent  issue.  It  was  published  in  book 
form  by  Messrs.  Dutton  &  Co.,  and  won  a  great 
success;  whereupon  the  Churchman  44  went 
for  "  it,  and  is  printing  it  as  a  serial. 

—  Rev.  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  (D.  R.  Locke) 
is  a  good  authority  as  to  Cross-Roads  Whis- 
key ;  but  as  a  critic  of  poetry  he  fails.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Independent,  he  says  that 
the  songs  of  the  late  David  Barker,  of  Maine, 
44  ought  to  have  been  known  as  far  as  English 
is  spoken,  and  to  have  gone  down  to  posterity 
with  those  of  Burns,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
and  their  kin,  whom  men  love  so  because  they 
touch  their  hearts  to  feeling,  or  speak  what 
they  cannot  express."  If  the  editors  of  the 
Independent  had  read  these  utterances  of  the 
Down-East  muse,  we  doubt  if  they  would  have 
admitted  Mr.  Locke's  criticism  into  their  col- 
umns. For  of  all  the  gross  and  indecent 
rhymes  that  have  come  under  our  view,  these 
are  not  far  from  being  the  worst.  We  read 
them  in  MS.  some  time  ago,  and  turned  to 
Rabelais  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

—  We  have  received  a  circular  descriptive 
of  a  famous  French  book,  44  Notre-Dame  de 
Lourdes,"  by  Henry  Lasserre.  The  pub- 
lisher says,  44  In  religious  and  literary  his- 
tory there  is  not,  in  our  knowledge,  a  book 
which  has  produced  in  a  few  years  an  effect  so 
prodigious  on  the  world  as  the  work  of  M. 
Lasserre.  The  publication  of  this  extraordi- 
nary book  has  been,  without  exaggeration,  a 
social  event.  Scarcely  had  the  Pope,  Pius  IX. 
read  this  work,  so  irresistible  and  so  palpably 
inspired  by  a  holy  spirit,  that,  despite  the 
habitual  reserve  of*  the  Roman  Court,  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  recognize  publicly  the  unquestion- 
able authenticity  of  the  events  at  La  Grotte, 
and  proclaiming  in  advance,  in  a  solemn  Brief 
addressed  to  M.  Lasserre,  the  providential 
mission  of  such  a  book,  he  wrote  these  pro- 
phetic words :  4  We  have  welcomed  with 
profoundes t  joy  the  work  entitled  Notre-Dame 


de  Lourdes.  For  we  believe  that  it,  which 
from  all  countries  draws  to  itself  by  the  mir- 
acles of  its  power  and  its  beneficence  multi- 
tudes of  pilgrims,  will  also  employ  this  book 
to  propagate  afar  and  arouse  toward  it  the 
piety  and  trust  of  mankind,  in  order  that  they 
may  share  in  the  fulness  of  its  benefactions.' 
And  these  words  of  the  successor  of  Saint 
Peter  have  been  at  once  realized  with  such 
brilliancy  as  gives  sight  to  the  blind.  On 
reading  this  miraculous  story,  the  people  have 
risen  in  vast  pilgrimages ;  and  in  a  movement 
comparable  only  to  the  Crusades,  have  hurled 
themselves  suddenly,  in  mid-nineteenth  century, 
against  the  solid  doubt  of  the  age.  Circulated 
in  France,  in  several  forms,  in  the  unprece- 
dented number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
editions,  in  the  brief  space  of  seven  years; 
translated  into  all  languages,  English,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  Portuguese,  Breton,  Polish, 
Hungarian,  even  in  the  tongues  of  the  East ; 
as  popular  in  America  as  in  the  older  world,  — 
this  book,  has  lured  millions  of  visitors  and 
pilgrims  to  this  fount  of  miracles ;  ami  daily 
the  records  of  Lourdes  and  of  the  whole  world 
register  the  cure  of  the  incurable,  led  by  this 
book  to  this  sacred  spring,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  unbelievers  and  free-thinkers,  brought 
by  the  same  book  to  true  Catholicism."  The 
story  of  Lourdes,  which  is  referred  to  in  a 
notice  of  44  Miracles  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
noticed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  as  follows: 

44  The  Virgin,  appearing  to  Bernadette,  said, 
4 1  am  the  Immaculate  Conception,'  —  thus  ful- 
filling the  definition  of  the  dogma  pronounced 
four  years  earlier  by  the  infallible  Head  of  the 
Church. 

44  This  apparition,  which  the  author  of  Notre- 
Dame  de  Lourdes  has  described  in  his  narrative, 
thrilled  all  minds;  there  was  between  the  proc- 
lamations of  the  dogma  and  the  apparitions  at 
Lourdes  a  secret  bond  and  most  subtle  rela- 
tions." Referring  to  the  illustrations-  of  the 
volume,  the  publisher  says,  proudly,  44  Avoid- 
ing all  mediocrity,  we  designed,  as  did  the 
manuscript  copies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that 
the  Pleiades  of  the  arts  should  surround,  like 
an  aureole,  the  word  of  truth." 

—  Gen.  Lew.  Wallace  has  amended  bis 
drama  of  44  Commodus,"  which  we  noticed 
lately,  greatly  improving  it.  He  recently  sub- 
mitted it  to  Lawrence  Barrett,  who  said  to  him, 
44  You  have  written  the  best  play  since  4  Rich- 
elieu ;'  "  and  adding  that,  as  a  poem  and  an 
acting  play,  44  Commodus  is  the  best  modern 
Knglish  drama."  The  play  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Jarrett  &  Palmer,  with  a  view  to 
its  production. 

—  George  McDonald  has  begun  a  new  novel, 
called  44  The  Marquis  of  Lossie."  It  is  said 
to  be  a  sequel  to  44  Malcolm." 

—  The  vicar  of  West  Bromwich  writes  a 
vigorous  letter  to  the  Free  Library  Committee 
of  that  town.  The  vicar  complains  that 44  light 
literature  "  is  read  to  excess  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  elder  boys  and  girls  of  the  pari>h, 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  the  Free 
Library ;  and  he  points  out  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  the  works  of  the  elder  Dumas, 
and  of  Miss  Braddon,  Ouida,  Miss  Thomas, 
Miss  Broughton,  Miss  Marry  at,  and  Miss  Ed- 
wards, lie  says  nothing  against  these  writers 
which  has  not  been  said  again  and  again,  and 
in  our  opinion  with  justice,  in  the  best  reviews 
of  the  day. 

—  During  bis  visit  to  England,  Mendelssohn, 
the  composer,  was  received  by  Queen  Victoria. 
Her  Majesty  —  who,  as  well  as  her  husband, 
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was  a  great  friend  of  art,  and  herself  a  skilful 
musician  —  received  the  distinguished  German 
in  her  own  sitting-room.  Prince  Albert  being 
the  only  one  present  besides  herself.  As  he 
entered,  she  asked  his  pardon  for  the  some- 
what disorderly  appearance  of  the  apartment, 
and  began  to  re-arrange  the  articles  with  her 
own  hands,  in  which  Mendelssohn  gallantly 
offered  his  assistance.  Some  parrots,  whose 
cages  hung  in  the  room,  she  herself  carried 
into  the  next  apartment,  in  which  Mendelssohn 
helped  her  also.  She  then  requested  her  guest 
to  play  something,  and  afterwards  she  sang 
some  songs  of  bis  which  she  bad  sung  at  a 
court  concert  soon  after  the  attack  upon  her 
person.  She  was  not  wholly  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  her  own  performance,  and  said 
pleasantly  to  Mendelssohn,  "  I  can  do  better 
—  ask  Lablache  if  I  cannot  —  but  I  am  afraid 
of  you." 

—  A  literary  friend  of  ours,  in  New  York, 
has  a  wife  of  diminutive  stature,  which  pecu- 
liarity he  makes  the  means  of  teasing  her  at 
every  opportunity.  When  riding  in  the  horse- 
cars,  he  says  to  the  soliciting  conductor, 
"  One  and  a  half  fares,"  and  gives  a  propor- 
tionate sum  of  money.  The  conductor  hesi- 
tates, stutter?,  and  finally  walks  away ;  but 
the  next  time  be  comes  along,  out  comes  the 
little  lady's  Kuana-leather  purte  monniuie,  and 
the  balance  due  is  paid. 

—  The  A h-C bin-Lee,  author  of  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Western  Barbarians,"  published 
by  Lee  &  Shepard,  is  not  Mr.  William  Lee 
of  that  firm,  rumors  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

—The  Commonwealth  copies  the  extracts 
from  "  Deirdre,"  given  in  our  last  issue,  and 
credits  them  to  Mr.  Lowell.  We  should  guess 
that  its  editorial  management  is  a  little  Slack. 

—  Literature  is  lucrative,  after  all.  Rumor 
says  that  Messrs.  George  Ripley  and  Cbarles 
A.  Dana  have  cleared  over  $80,000  each  by 
their  services  on  the  American  Cyclopaedia. 

—  Messrs.  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co. 
have  just  issued  Rev.  £.  E.  Hale's  novel, 
44  Philip  Nolan's  friends ;  or  Show  Your  Pass- 
ports," which  has  been  an  attractive  serial 
feature  of  Scribner's  Monthly.  The  same  house 
has  ready  44  An  Anecdote  Biography  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,"  edited  by  R.  H.  Stoddard. 

—  Mr.  J.  McLeod,  Scottish  Inspector  of 
Schools,  nays,  in  a  recent  report,  that  '4  the 
great  fault  in  teaching  grammar  is  that  it  al- 
most overlooks  the  true  end  of  grammar, 
which  is. according  to  the  old  definition, '  the  art 
of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language 
with  propriety.'  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  a  restoration  of  this 
true  end  to  its  proper  place  until 4  parsing'  and 
4  analysis  of  sentences 1  are  abolished.  I  do 
not  undervalue  4  parsing '  and  4  analysis '  as  an 
exercise  of  some  mental  value.  What  I  insist 
upon  is  that  grammar,  if  properly  taught, 
should  as  a  mental  discipline  be  immensely 
more  important  than  the  barren  exercises 
which  now  usurp  its  place,  besides  its  direct 
bearing  upon  the  utterances  of  the  pupil  ever 
afterward.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jolly  lays  it  down  that 
composition  should  go  band  in  hand  with 
grammar  from  the  very  first.  The  child  should 
be  taught,  as  soon  as  it  begins  grammar,  the 
nature  of  simple  sentences,  and  also  to  form 
simple  sentences  of  its  own.  This  instruction 
is  to  be  elaborated  until  the  pupil  becomes 
fairly  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  of 


composition."  These  ideas  seem  to  us  very 
just,  and,  by  the  way,  they  harmonize  perfectly 
with  the  principles  at  the  base  of  the  Aurora 
Course  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

—  A  St.  Louis  school-official  tells  a  plain 
truth,  when  he  says :  44  Here  is  a  fact  beyond 
dispute.  When  a  young  man  begins  to  teach, 
he  begins  to  study  up  the  science  of  education. 
He  has  books  on  the  subject.  He  will  take 
the  School  Journal.  A  young  woman  will 
spend  her  noon-time  in  reading  the  Bazaar,  the 
Ledger,  or  the  Sun .  Women  are  expecting  to 
give  up  the  business  at  any  moment:  they 
hope  to  get  married.  They,  as  a  class,  have 
no  love  for  the  business." 

—  The  Church  Congress,  which  meets  in 
this  city,  Nov.  14,  judging  from  the  pro- 
gramme already  issued,  will  be  an  exceedingly 
interesting  exhibition  of  the  culture,  ability, 
and  speaking  capacity  of  many  of  the  leading 
members,  both  clergymen  and  laymen,  in  the 
Episcopal  Church ;  and,  while  no  doubt  of  more 
special  interest  to  Episcopalians  than  to  others, 
will  discuss  subjects  in  which  tho  literary  pub- 
lic are  much  interested.  Such  subjects  as 
Christian  Art,  the  Morals  of  Politics,  the  Re- 
lation of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  Freedom  of 
Religious  Thought,  and  the  Temperance  Ques- 
tion, indicate  a  wide  range  of  discussion,  and 
show  that  this  religious  body  is  widening  its 
field  of  thought.  The  list  of  readers  and 
speakers  includes  such  men  as  Senator  Steven- 
son of  Kentucky,  Dr.  Harwood  and  Professor 
Weir,  of  New  Haven,  Drs.  Washburn  and 
Cotton  Smith,  of  New  York,  Bishop  Doane, 
Dr.  DeKoven,  Dr.  J.  H.  Hopkins ;  and  the 
four  days'  tournament  at  Horticultural  Hall 
will  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

—  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field  H.  Moore's  noxious  novel,  44  On  Dan- 
gerous Ground,"  has  been  expelled  from  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  and  our  crushing  judg- 
ment of  it  has  thus  been  vindicated.  We  trust 
that  other  libraries  may  appreciate  and  follow 
this  noble  example. 

—  A  common  colloquial  form  of  expression 
is, 44  What  did  you  go  there  for  P  "  and  the  like ; 
instead  of  44  Why  did  you  go  there  ?  "  This 
form  is  not  only  very  long,  but  is  also  awkward, 
and  should  be  disused. 

—  Sherwood  Bonner,  in  the  Sunday  Timet, 
refers  to  Mrs.  Sigourney't  44  Sunny  Memories 
of  Foreign  Lands."  Mrs.  Stowe's  name 
would  better  tit  the  connection. 
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STUDIES  IN  ANCIENT  HISTORY.* 
'T^HIS  work  discusses  a  subject  which  is  de- 
cidedly  " caviare  to  the  general,"  not  one 
person  probably  in  one  hundred  having  a  glim- 
mer of  it.  Only  a  few  savants  have  pierced  the 
mysteries  which  surround  it,  and  brought  forth 
its  fundamental  facts.  Of  these,  the  author 
is,  we  believe,  the  latest,  and  the  most  acute, 
expositor.  He  is  the  writer  of  a  paper  on 
Totemism,  published  in  1867,  in  Chambers' 
Encyclopedia.  Totemism,  as  some  of  our 
readers  may  know,  is  the  study  of  pictures  of 
birds,  beasts,  &c.,  used  by  the  North  American 
Indians  as  a  symbolic  designation  of  family 
names.  Totemism  is  thus  referred  to  by 
Longfellow :  — 

"  And  they  painted  on  the  graTe-posts 
Of  the  grates  yet  unforgotten, 
Each  bis  own  ancestral  totem  ; 
Kach  the  symbol  of  hia  household  ; 
Figures  of  the  bear  and  reindeer ; 
Oft  the  turtle,  crane,  and  bearer. " 

His  subject  may  be  described  as  the  original 
structure  of  human  groups. 

In  passing,  the  author  doubles  up  Sir  John 
Lubbock  for  appropriation  of  his  own  discov- 
eries. That  writer  says  that  he  (the  author) 
seems  to  doubt  the  occurrence  of  such  a  fact 
(the  capture  of  wives  in  an  endogamous  tribe), 
and  cites  against  the  author's  opinion  the  case 
of  the  Bedouins,  which  case  is  found  in  the 
author's  own  "Primitive  Marriage,"  first 
edition. 

Capture  of  women  was  a  fundamental  fea- 
ture of  human  association  at  its  earliest 
stage.  "  Wherever  we  find  symbolical  forms," 
says  the  author,  "  we  are  justified  in  inferring 
that,  in  the  past  life  of  the  people  employ- 
ing them,  there  were  corresponding  realities  ; 
and  if,  among  primitive  races  which  we  ex- 
amine, we  find  such  realities  as  might  natur- 
ally pass  into  such  forms  on  an  advance  taking 
place  in  civility,  then  we  may  safely  conclude 
(keeping  within  the  conditions  of  a  sound  in- 
ference) that  what  these  now  are,  those  em- 
ploying the  symbols  once  wore." 

This  work  abounds  in  acute  and  profound 
observation.  One  of  these  is  that,  apart  from 
the  testa  of  truth  afforded  by  the  minute 
knowledge  of  primitive  modes  of  life  and  their 
classification  as  more  or  less  archaic,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  delusive  than  written  his- 
tory itself.  In  Chapter  II.  the  author  explains 
the  different  forms  of  capture  in  marriage 
ceremonies.  This  usage  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed over  the  whole  world,  in  early  times. 
It  is  said  that  in  Sparta  it  indicated  the  prev- 
alent feeling  that  "  a  young  woman  could  not 

*  Studies  in  Ancient  History,  comprising  a  reprint  of 
"  PrfanitiTe  Marriage."  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Origin  of  the 
Form  of  Capture  in  Marriage  Ceremonies.  By  John  Fer- 
guson McLennan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Adrocate,  8ro.  London  : 
Bernard  Qoaritch. 


surrender  her  freedom  and  virgin  purity,  un- 
less compelled  by  the  violence  of  the  sterner 
sex." 

The  symbol  of  capture  occurs  whenever, 
after  a  contract  of  marriage,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  constitution  of  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  that  the  bridegroom  and  bis  friends 
should  go  through  the  form  of  feigning  to 
steal  the  bride,  or  to  carry  her  off  from  her 
relations  by  superior  force.  The  marriage  is 
agreed  upon  by  bargain,  and  the  theft  or 
abduction  follows  as  a  concerted  matter  of 
form  to  make  valid  the  marriage.  The  test, 
then,  of  the  presence  of  the  symbol  in  any 
case  is  that  the  capture  is  concerted,  and  is 
preceded  by  a  contract  of  marriage.  If  there 
is  no  preceding  contract,  the  case  is  one  of 
actual  abduction.  At  Rome,  the  capture  of 
the  bride  was  effected  in  the  following  man- 
mer :  The  bridegroom  and  his  friends,  having 
fixed  upon  a  .time,  invade  her  house  and  carry 
her  off  with  a  show  of  force  from  her  mother. 
In  the  case  of  "  The  Captive  Damsel,"  as  told 
by  Apulcius,  the  lady  says,  that,  having  been 
dressed  by  her  mother,  the  latter  was  over- 
whelming her  with  kisses,  when  a  band  of 
robbers,  dressed  like  gladiators,  rushed  in 
with  glittering  swords,  made  straight  for  her 
chamber  in  a  compact  column,  and,  without 
any  struggle  or  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
servants,  tore  her  away,  half  dead  with  fear, 
from  the  bosom  of  her  trembling  mother. 
The  custom  still  prevails  among  the  Hindoos, 
the  Ehonds  in  Orissa.  Gen.  Campbell  makes 
a  report,  in  his  "  Personal  Narrative  of  Ser- 
vice in  Khondistan,"  of  one  of  these  rapes : 

•*  On  one  occasion,  I  heard  loud  cries  pro- 
ceeding from  some  village  close  at  hand. 
Fearing  some  quarrel,  I  rode  to  the  spot,  and 
there  I  saw  a  man  bearing,  away  upon  his 
back  something  enveloped  in  an  ample  cover- 
ing of  scarlet  cloth;  he  was  surrounded  by 
twenty  or  thirty  young  fellows,  protected  from 
the  desperate  attacks  made  upon  him  by  a 
party  or  young  women.  On  seeking  an  ex- 
planation of  this  novel  scene,  I  was  told  that 
the  man  had  just  been  married,  and  his  pre- 
cious burden  was  his  blooming  bride,  whom 
he  was  conveying  to  his  own  village.  Her 
youthful  friends,  as  it  appears  is  the  custom, 
were  seeking  to  regain  possession  of  her,  and 
hurled  stones  and  bamboo  at  the  head  of  the 
devoted  bridegroom  until  he  reached  the  con- 
fines of  his  own  village." 

The  hurling  of  stones,  &c,  may  be  the  spring 
of  the  old  custom  of  throwing  old  shoes  af^er 
a  newly-married  pair. 

A  rule  prevails  among  the  Kalmucks,  that 
a  bride  shall  not  enter  the  yurt  of  her  parents 
for  a  year  or  more  after  her  marriage.  The 
origin  of  the  custom  of  capture  is  traced  by 
Miiller  and  Festus  to  the  principle  that  a 
woman  is  property,  and  that  he  should  take 
who  had  the  power,  and  he  should  keep  who 
can. 

The  writer's  discussion  of  endogamy  and 
exogamy  is  full  of  interest.  The  former 
means  marriage  within  the  tribe  tv&ov  (within)  ; 
and  <£<•>  means  without.     The  tribes  which 


practised  capture  were  organized  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  exogamy.  These  tribes,  carrying 
out  this  principle,  sought  their  wives  in  other 
tribes.  These  postulates,  endogamy  and  mu- 
tual hostility  between  tribes,  being  granted,  it 
appears  that  the  same  conditions  have  existed 
in  every  case  where  the  system  of  capture  has 
been  observed  as  a  ceremony  of  marriage. 
The  author  proceeds  to  discuss  with  fine  ac- 
umen these  three  questions :  The  prevalence 
of  capturing  wives ;  whether,  where  that  prac- 
tice prevails,  marriage  between  members  of 
the  same  family-group,  clan,  or  tribe  is  forbid- 
den, and  the  prevalence  of  that  limitation  of 
the  right  of  marriage ;  how  far  the  state  of  war 
prevails  among  primitive  groups. 

In  Australia  a  captured  wife  bewails  the 
wrong  of  her  husband,  who  has  been  lured 
away  by  a  fairer  captive :  — 

"  Wherefore  came  yon,  Weerang, 
In  my  beauty's  pride, 
Stealing  cautiously, 
like  the  tawny  boreang, 
On  an  un willing  bride. 
'Twas  thus  you  stole  me 
From  one  who  loTed  me  tenderly. 
A  better  man  he  was  than  thee, 
Who  haling  forced  me  thus  to  wed, 
Now,  so  oft,  deserts  my  bed, 

Yang,  yang,  yang,  yoh. 

"  Oh,  where  Is  he  who  won 
My  youthful  heart : 
Who  often  used  to  bless 
And  call  me  lo»ed  one  ! 
You,  Wee  rang,  tore  apart, 
From  his  fond  caress, 
Her  whom  you  desert  and  shun ; 
Out  upon  the  faithless  one! 
Oh,  may  Bozt-yas  bite  and  tear 
ller  whom  you  take  your  bed  to  share. 

Yang,  yang,  yang,  yoh." 

The  author  thinks  that  the  Roman  tradition 
as  to  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  woman  must  be 
accepted  as  a  fabrication.  The  story  it  repro- 
duced in  the  annals  of  many  tribes.  The 
Irish  Ncnnius  mentions  the  rape  of  Gaelic 
women  by  the  Picts ;  and  in  the  very  old  poem, 
"  The  Cruithnians,  who  propagated  in  the 
land  of  noble  Alba,"  the  Irish  are  reported 
to  have  given  three  hundred  wives  to  the  Picts, 
on  condition  that  the  tatter's  royal  crown 
should  always  descend  in  the  female  lino.  The 
same  facts,  in  substance,  are  narrated  in 
Judges,  chapters  xx.,  xxi.  Among  the 
Khonds,  already  mentioned,  intermarriage  be- 
tween  persons  of  the  same  tribe,  however 
large  or  scattered,  is  deemed  incestuous. 
Among  the  Australian  blacks  men  are  rel- 
atives of  their  mother's  relatives,  and  of  nono 
other.  The  author  is  not  too  familiar  with 
North  American  nomenclature,  for  he  speaks 
of  the  "  Cbeerookees.'?  Among  these  Indians, 
—  the  Creeks  and  the  Natchez,  —  it  is  deemed 
criminal  for  a  man  to  marry  a  woman  whose 
family  name  (totem)  is  the  same  as  his  own  ; 
and  they  relate  instances  where  young  men, 
for  a  violation  of  this  rule,  have  been  put  to 
death  by  their  own  relatives.  The  Celts  were 
anciently  lax  in  morals,  and  recognized  re- 
lationship through  mothers  only.  The  author 
concludes,  and  justly,  we  think,  that  he  has 
established  by  irresistible  evidence  the  fact 
that  exogamy  was  a  widely  prevailing  princi- 
ple of  marriage  law  among  primitive  races. 
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But  we  have  already  transcended  our  limits, 
and  must  bid  farewell  to  this  most  original  and 
noble  work.  Nothing  at  all  resembling  it  has 
ever  fallen  under  our  eyes ;  but  we  hope  later 
to  pursue  a  recondite  subject  which  the  author 
has  so  vigorously  opened.  He  is  entitled  to 
the  hearty  thanks  of  mankind  for  solving  so 
clearly  the  problem  of  primitive  marriage; 
his  learning  and  perspicuity  are  beyond  all 
praise. 


TUEKESTAH.* 

T)  Y  virtue  of  this  noble  work,  Mr.  Schuyler 
has,  per  solium,  taken  his  place  in  the 
leading  rank  of  American  writers.  We  know 
not  with  whom  to  compare  him ;  he  is  unique ; 
as  a  graphic  narrator,  as  a  student  of  society, 
of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  and  of  domestic 
life,  be  has  no  rival.  To  the  treasury  of 
American  literature  he  has  made  the  most  gen- 
erous contribution  of  zeal,  energy,  perspicu- 
ousness,  and  thoroughness.  No  review  within 
reasonable  limits  could  do  justice  to  his  work, 
and  we  can  hope  to  be  able  only  to  outline 
the  symmetrical  course  of  bis  narrative. 

The  author  fails  to  state  that  at  an  unknown 
date  before  the  dawn  of  tradition,  the  Aryans 
occupied  nearly  the  same  territory  now  held 
by  the  Kirghiz,  and  that  their  modes  of  life 
Were  not  unlike  those  of  that  nation.  They 
had  marriage  laws  regulating  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents 
and  children;  they  recognized  the  ties  of 
blood  through  both  parents;  they  had  great 
flocks  and  herds,  in  defence  of  which  they 
often  did  battle,  and  they  lived  under  a  patri- 
archal government  with  monarchical  features. 

Leaving  St.  Petersburg,  March  23,  1873, 
he  went  to  Kazala.  Here  he  sees  the  Kirghiz, 
of  whom  he  gives  a  clear  and  most  satisfactory 
account : — 

"  The  Kirghiz  are  in  general  short  of  stat- 
ure, with  round,  sturdy  faces,  insignificant 
noses,  and  small,  sharp  black  eyes,  with  the 
tightly-drawn  cyc-lid  which  is  seen  in  all 
Mongol  tribes.  In  winter  they  sometimes  live 
in  underground  huts,  entered  by  crooked  pas- 
sages, where  children,  calves,  and  colts,  all 
sleep  and  play  together;  but  usually  their 
habitation,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  is  a 
Kibitka,  a  circular  tent  made  of  felt  spread 
over  a  light  wooden  frame.  This  frame  is 
easily  taken  apart  and  put  together,  and  is  so 
light  as  to  form  a  load  for  a  single  camel  only. 
The  broad  pieces  of  felt  are  easily  stretched 
over  it,  so  that  the  whole  can  be  put  up  in 
about  ten  minutes.  On  one  side  is  a  door, 
covered  by  a  flap  of  felt,  and  the  fire  is  built 
in  the  middle,  the  smoke  escaping  through  an 
opening  in  the  roof.  The  interior  of  the  tent 
is  decorated  with  pieces  of  ribbon  of  various 
kinds,  used  to  fasten  down  the  felt,  and  around 
the  sides  the  Kirghiz  place  and  hang  all  their 
valuable  goods,  consisting  of  carpets,  silk 
mattresses,  and  clothes,  and  sometimes,  in  the 
case  of  richer  men,  of  even  silver  articles, 
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with  the  trappings  of  horses  and  household 
utensils.  The  Kibitka  forms  a  most  comforta- 
ble abode,  being  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in 
winter." 

We  defy  any  of  our  readers  to  produce  a 
more  perspicuous,  thorough,  and  impressive 
view  of  the  habitations  of  man  than  the  fore- 
going. 

This  subject  is  so  admirably  treated  that  we 
feel  ourselves  bound  to  prolong  our  extracts, 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  kindred  subjects :  — 

"The  Kirghiz,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of 
their  life,  are  far  more  children  of  Nature  than 
most  other  Asiatics,  and  have  all  the  faults 
and  virtues  of  children.  Probably  the  first 
acquaintance  with  them  will  be  found  disa- 
greeable, and  certainly  the  side  the  traveller 
sees  is  the  worst,  but  on  knowing  them  more 
intimately,  one  cannot  help  liking,  and  even 
respecting  them ;  and  it  is  the  verdict  of  every 
one  who  has  lived  in  Central  Asia  that  the 
Kirghiz  are  superior  to  all  the  other  races. 
The  men  devote  themselves  almost  entirely  to 
the  care  of  their  horses,  leaving  all  the  work 
to  be  done  by  the  women,  and  leading  in  gen- 
eral a  lazy,  shiftless  life;  although  when  it 
comes  to  riding  they  are  indefatigable,  and  will 
go  hundreds  of  miles  without  seeming  to  be 
in  the  least  degree  tired.  They  are  hospita- 
ble, often  to  a  fault,  to  one  of  their  own  race, 
or  to  a  Mussulman,  nor  do  I  believe  that  a 
Christian  would  fare  worse  among  them.  I 
certainly,  whenever  I  happened  to  meet  them 
on  the  steppe,  was  well  received,  and  every 
thing  which  the  family  possessed  was  offered 
me.  .  .  .  They  are  sociable,  and  always  eager 
for  fresh  news ;  even  the  telling  or  repeating 
of  it  has  a  great  charm  for  them ;  and  as  soon 
as  a  man  arrives  among  them  with  a  piece  of 
news,  one  of  the  family  will  immediately  start 
off  on  a  fresh  horse  and  convey  the  intelli- 
gence to  some  distant  acquaintance.  In  this 
way  news  travels  through  the  steppe,  almost 
as  if  by  telegraph.  They  believe  all  that  is 
told  them ;  tbey  are,  however,  themselves  far 
from  truthful,  though  rather  from  laziness  than 
from  wilful  intent  to  deceive.  Their  promises 
are  little  to  "be  depended  upon,  and  in  making 
a  bargain  with  them,  if  they  once  obtain  what 
they  want,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the  perform- 
ance of  their  part  of  the  contract.  They  arc 
light-minded  and  fickle,  and  easily  influenced 
by  the  persons  with  whom  they  are  for  the  mo- 
ment associated.  One  of  their  best  traits  is 
their  respect  for  age  and  the  authority  of  their 
superiors.  In  war  they  are  in  general  cow- 
ardly, though  they  are  found  to  make  excel- 
lent scouts,  partly  from  their  untiringness, 
and  partly  from  their  acquaintance  with  nature 
and  capacity  for  observation.  They  can  see 
or  somehow  divine  a  way  in  the  darkest  night, 
and  it  seems  hardly  possible  for  them  to  get 
lest  on  the  desert  or  the  steppe.  They  meas- 
ure space  by  the  distance  which  the  voice  will 
reach  or  the  eye  can  observe.  They  are  not 
cruel  by  nature,  and  their  wars  or  expeditions, 
when  they  undertake  them,  are  rather  for  the 
purposes  of  plunder  than  revenge.  ...  In 
disposition  they  are  merry  and  good-natured, 
and  devoted  to  music,  constantly  singing  to 
themselves.  .  .  .  Being  Mahometans,  they  use 
to  the  full  extent  the  license  of  having  many 
wives,  though  the  first  wife  is  always  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Kibitka,  and  takes  rank  over  the 
others.  The  seclusion  of  the  harem  is  impos- 
sible in  a  tent  on  the  steppe,  and  the  women 
are  therefore  unveiled,  nor  is  any  effort  made 
to  keep  them  from  the  observation  of  the  men. 
One  curious  thing,  however,  in  connection 


with  their  life,  is  that,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
their  husbands  and  male  relatives  they  are  not 
allowed  to  mention  their  real  names  in  the 
presence  of  others,  but  must  either  call  them 
by  some  term  adopted  for  tbe  purpose,  or  use 
a  circumlocution.  An  incident  is  related  of  a 
Kirghiz  woman,  who  wanted  to  say  that  a 
wolf  had  stolen  a  sheep  and  taken  it  to  the 
reedy  shore  of  the  lake.  Unfortunately  the 
men  of  tbe  family  bore  names  corresponding 
to  most  of  these  words,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  gasp  out  that  *  in  the  rnstling  beyond  the 
wet  a  growler  gnaws  one  of  our  woofies.'  " 

The  book  is  full  of  funny  incident  and  apt 
comment;  e.g.  "At  one  station  we  found  the 
room  occupied,  much  to  our  regret,  as  we  were 
desirous  of  stretching  ourselves ;  but  when  we 
heard  the  cause,  we  could  not  help  laughing, 
and  were  willing  to  have  a  felt  spread  for  us 
in  the  sun  out-of-doors.  It  seems  that  the 
wife  of  the  officer,  who  was  accompanying  him 
from  Tashkent  to  St.  Petersburg,  had  just 
presented  him  with  an  heir,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
co m  for  table  ness  and  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion. We  endeavored  to  be  as  friendly  as 
travellers  should  be  to  another,  and  the  officer 
waa  glad  to  accept  a  bottle  of  red  wine  for  his 
wife,  and  some  cans  of  condensed  milk  for  her 
child." 

Mr.  Schuyler  is  not  a  mere  historian  and 
narrator, — a  mere  practical  writer;  some- 
times he  drops  into  sweet  little  passages  like 
this:  — 

"  During  the  summer,  all  who  can  afford  it, 
leave  their  town-houses,  and  remove  to  one  of 
the  numerous  gardens  in  the  suburbs,  where 
they  either  have  a  small  house  of  a  similar 
kind,  or  live  in  Kirghiz  Kibitkas.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  than  this.  The  heat 
does  not  penetrate  through  the  thick  elms  and 
poplars ;  a  freshness  constantly  exhales  from 
the  square  pond  and  from  the  canals  which 
water  the  garden,  mixed  with  the  perfume  of 
roses  and  syringas.  The  Kibitka  is  spacious 
and  comfortable;  and  if  to  this  is  added  a 
Bukharan  pavilion-tent,  with  its  embroidered 
and  variegated  walls,  for  a  salon,  tbe  abode  ia 
charming.  When  at  night  the  paper-lanterns 
stand  out  against  the  dark  green  of  the  pome- 
granates, while  the  nightingale  sings  as  the 
light  shimmers  over  the  still  surface  of  the 
water,  it  is  a  scene  taken  bodily  from  the 
'Arabian  Nights.' " 

Of  Jura  Bek  the  author  gives  an  admirable 
portrait,  which  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  re- 
produce. The  Kirghiz  have  their  Jim 
Fiskes,  it  seems.  Tbe  author  met  a  type  of 
this  class,  one  Azim  Bai,  whom  he  thus 
sketches:  "Though  a  man  of  no  great  prop- 
erty, he  lives  in  very  fine  style;  is  always 
dressed  well,  and  rides  a  magnificent  horse. 
He  has  also  engaged  in  the  business  of  army- 
contracts,  and  fulfilled  them  with  great  accu- 
racy ;  though  to  do  so  be  has  been  obliged  to 
borrow  much  money  of  Hindoos  and  others, 
to  whom  he  is  still  largely  indebted.  If  rumor 
speaks  correctly,  he  uses  his  influence  among 
the  natives  very  badly,  and  takes  bribes  right 
and  left.  .  .  .  He  meddles  in  every  matter, 
and  is  said,  in  carrying  on  his  numerous  law- 
suits, to  hire  witnesses  and  buy  up  tbe  Kazis. 
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[We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Azim  was  not  a 
moral  man.]  In  love  with  a  girl,  be  plans  to 
carry  her  off* ;  when  her  friends  asked  the  Kazi 
to  interfere.  But  Azim  so  wrought  on  the 
judge  that  he  required  the  girl's  father  to  per- 
mit her  to  be  married  only  at  full  age,  and 
then  only  on  condition  that  she  should  be  first 
proposed  to  Azim." 

Among  the  Tadjiks  the  author  picks  up  this 
amusing  story :  44  The  queen,  Shini  Hatun,  a 
great  beauty,  had  two  lovers,  one  a  Tadjik, 
the  other  an  Usbek.  Both  were  persistent, 
and  as  she  was  at  a  loss  which  to  choose,  an 
old  woman  counselled  her  to  give  them  some 
difficult  work,  and  to  marry  the  one  who  suc- 
ceeded. She  therefore  commanded  a  canal 
through  the  Famished  Steppe.  Terbat,  a 
strong  stalwart  fellow,  with  a  simple  and 
straightforward  nature,  took  his  spade  and  dug 
away  all  day,  trying  to  turn  the  channel  of  the 
river ;  and  thus  formed  the  cataracts  at  Biga- 
vat.  The  Tadjik,  crafty  and  full  of  expedi- 
ents, plaited  a  wicker  of  reeds,  and  laid  it  on 
the  ground  across  the  steppe.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  sun's  rays  reflected  from  the  shin- 
ing reeds,  and  made  them  appear  like  a  stream 
of  water;  and  Shini  Hatun  thereupon  called 
for  the  Tadjik,  and  married  him.  When  the 
Usbek  learned  of  the  deception  that  had  been 
practised  upon  him,  he  was  in  despair,  and 
threw  his  spade  high  up  in  the  air,  so  that  as 
it  came  down  it  cut  off  his  head  with  a  single 
stroke." 

We  are  at  a  loss  for  words  wherewith  ade- 
quately to  characterize  this  work.  It  is  in  all 
respects  the  finest  book  of  travel  that  has 
lately  been  given  to  the  English  language.  In 
no  feature  of  authorship  is  it  lacking;  its  style 
is  vigorous  and  polished ;  the  author's  observa- 
tion is  keen  and  sure,  and  bis  point  of  view  is 
that  of  a  learned  and  cultivated  gentleman. 
We  are  not  wont  to  bestow  such  unqualified 
praise  on  any  work ;  but  for  our  apology  we 
appeal  in  all  confidence  to  the  unimpeachable 
merits  of  this  work. 


WIT,  HUMOR,  AM)  SHAKSFEABE* 

A FINE  hnmor  characterizes  Mr.  Weiss's 
44  Wit,  Humor,  and  Shakspeare,"  which 
comprises  twelve  essays,  —  on  The  Cause  of 
Laughter;  Wit,  Irony,  Humor;  Dogberry, 
Mai v olio, Troilus  and  Cressida  (Ajax),  Bottom, 
Touchstone ;  Falstaff,  His  Companions — Amer- 
icanisms; Hamlet;  The  Porter  in  Macbeth, 
The  Clown  in  Twelfth  Night,  The  Fool  in  Lear ; 
Women  and  Men,  —  Maria,  Helena,  Imogen, 
Constance ;  Lord  Bacon  and  The  Plays,  Shak- 
speare's  Women,  Love  in  Shakspeare ;  Portia ; 
Helena,  Ophelia ;  Macbeth ;  Blonde  Women  — 
Lady  Macbeth. 

The  opening  essay  is  very  ingenious  and 
mirthful.    Of  all  animals,  only  man  can  laugh, 
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says  the  author ;  and  proceeds  to  tell  why  the 
unfortunates  are  denied  that  cheerful  privilege. 
The  mutual  attitudes  of  animals  are  humor- 
ously described,  as  in  the  following  passage : 

44  What  mutual  impression  do  a  dog  and  a 
duck  make  P  He  runs  around  with  frolic  trans- 
piring in  bis  tail,  and  barks  to  announce  a  wish 
to  fraternize;  or,  perhaps  it  is  a  short  and 
nervous  bark,  and  indicates  unsettled  views 
about  ducks.  Meantime,  the  duck  waddles  off 
with  an  inane  quack,  so  remote  from  a  bark 
that  it  must  convince  any  well  informed  dog  of 
the  hopelessness  of  proposing  either  business  or 

f Measure  to  such  a  doting  and  toothless  pate, 
le  certainly  must  have  overheard  the  conver- 
sation of  his  betters,  when  the  Shallows,  Slen- 
ders, and  Silences  are  near.  What  a  prompt 
retreat  human  beings  make,  and  what  wari- 
ness is  expended  in  steering  clear  of  them  for 
the  future !  Yet  I  never  feel  quite  sure  that 
the  dunces  are  not  amused  at  the  manoeuvre.  Is 
there  a  human  being  permitted  to  live  without 
wit  enough  to  know  when  he  is  avoided  ?  Even 
this  duck  has  a  twinkle  in  that  bead  of  an  eye 
as  it  rejoins  the  other  ducks,  that  seems  to  con- 
vey to  us  its  sense  of  the  absurdness  of  a 
creature  so  caninely  exuberant.  Or  was  it  a 
duck  which  I  noticed  P  I  am  sure  I  have 
often  seen  creatures  who  are  hopelessly  posed 
or  scandalized  waddle  away  from  some  superior 
extravagance." 

Mr.  Weiss  tells  this  funny  story :  — 

44  Gen.  Sherman's  body-servant  was  a  Ger- 
man, who  went  with  him  through  the  war,  but 
could  never  realize  the  idea  that  the  war  at 
last  was  over.  One  day,  the  General,  having 
travelled  from  the  South  to  Chicago,  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving,  and  ordered  this  man  to 
pack  a  valise.  The  one  he  selected  was  so 
enormous  that  the  General  remonstrated,  and 
examined  what  could  be  within.  It  was  filled 
with  hotel  towels,  that  had  been  looted  from 
Atlanta,  clear  through,  in  company  with  table- 
spoons of  the  Milledgeville  hotel ;  the  German 
plundering  on  every  route,  as  if  we  were  still 
marching  through  Georgia." 

The  chapter  on  Humor  is  full  of  delights. 
The  author  distinguishes  it  from  wit  with  fine 
subtlety,  and  defines  it  thus  aptly:  44  The 
quality  of  humor,  depending  upon  various 
moral  traits,  exists  only  wherever  a  broad 
imagination  is  combined  with  a  sweet  and  tol- 
erant moral  sense  that  is  devoid  of  malice  and 
all  uncharitableness,  and  at  peace  with  all  man- 
kind. A  petulant  egotism  may  exist  with  wit, 
but  never  with  humor."  The  author's  analysis 
of  Dogberry,  as  to  whose  office  a  general  de- 
lusion prevails,  is  very  ingenious  and  acute. 
44  Dogberry's  consequence,"  he  says,  44  affects 
inconsequential  phrases,  and  his  days  on  earth 
are  a  series  of  non-sequiturs."  In  Hamlet,  he 
affirms,  there  appears  not  the  faintest  streak  of 
humor,  though  Polonius  belongs  to  comedy. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  essays  is  that 
entitled  44  Women  and  Men."  In  this,  the 
obstacles  which  hinder  a  man  striving  to  appre- 
hend the  secrets  of  her  disposition  are  clearly 
set  forth.  44  The  greatest  intimacy  of  marriage 
itself,  which  blends  two  beings  into  one  fate, 
and  compels  them  to  set  up  housekeeping  on 
the  principle  of  mutualism,  is  still  evaded  by 
motives  and  moods  which  the  woman  holds  in 
reserve,  not  by  calculation,  but  through  the 


instinct  of  a  difference  which  the  husband  can- 
not entirely  penetrate.  It  is  not  that  man 
reaches  results  chiefly  by  the  process  of  judg- 
ment, and  woman  chiefly  by  a  method  which  is 
not  thinking  so  much  as  it  is  a  taste  or  touch 
of  the  objects  she  observes.  .  .  .  And,  if 
you  ask  her  how  she  reasons  upon  any  subject, 
she  might  reply  as  Julia  did,  when  pressed  to 
give  her  reason  for  thinking  Proteus  the  best 
man:  — 

41 '  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason : 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so.'  » 

We  cannot  imagine  an  intellect  more  apt  to 
treat  these  fascinating  themes  than  Mr. 
Weiss's.  His  apprehension  of  their  charac- 
teristics is  most  delicate  and  tenacious,  and  his 
diction  harmonizes  exactly  with  his  purpose. 
More  picturesque  and  effective  language  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  He  has  evidently 
made  a  serious  study  of  all  the  personages  here 
inspected,  and  mastered  not  only  them,  but 
the  thoughts  and  relations  which  they  suggest. 
The  humor  in  which  he  dips  his  pen  illuminates 
rather  than  obscures,  and  in  the  rays  of  mirth 
which  emanate  from  it  we  descry  moral 
lessons  of  great  weight.  The  exhilaration  oc- 
casioned by  these  brilliant  papers  is  wonder- 
ful. The  most  ardent  student  of  Shakspeare 
will  learn  something  from  them. 


DOTTTNGS  SOUND  THE  0IE0LE.* 

"^TOTHING  more  strikingly  illustrates  the 
'  growth  of  civilization  and  the  extension 
of  facilities  for  international  communication 
than  the  fact  that  one  may  start  from  Boston 
on  a  given  day,  cross  the  North  American 
Continent  in  seven  days,  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
twenty  more,  and  land  at  Yokohama  in  sixty 
days  from  Boston.  How  old  Marco  Polo's 
eyes  would  have  protruded  at  the  statement  of 
such  a  fact !  The  author  left  Boston  J une  SO, 
1875,  and  pushed  on  to  Salt  Lake  City,  mak- 
ing frequent  tarries  on  the  way.  He  gives  in- 
teresting descriptions  of  the  country  he  passed 
through,  and  conveys  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  travelling.  Of  the  Chinese 
quarter  of  San  Francisco,  the  account  is 
quite  dramatic.  We  quote  a  few  telling  pas- 
sages :  — 

**  Leaving  the  main  streets  of  the  city,  we 
arrive  before  long  at  the  portion  entirely  occu- 
pied by  Chinese,  and  are  at  once  in  the  midst 
of  a  chattering  crowd  of  these  foreigners,  who 
are  continually  entering  or  leaving  their  vari- 
ous places  of  assembly  along  the  way.  Now, 
curious-looking  buildings  are  on  all  sides, 
many  hung  with  Chinese  lanterns,  or  bearing 
large  signs,  which,  with  their  odd  figures,  give 
a  strange  air  to  every  thing  about  us.  Our 
guide  conducts  us  up  the  street,  and  pausing 
at  the  foot  of  a  dark,  villanous-looking  flight 
of  stairs,  leads  the  ascent,  we  following  close 
behind.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  we  find  a 
sort  of  hall,  at  the  end  of  which  are  two  large 
foldjng-doors,  the  entrance  to  the  joss-house, 
or  temple.   The  detective  enters  without  cere- 
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niony,  and,  shutting  the  door  after  ns,  lights  a 
candle  at  a  small  fire  burning  before  a  hideous 
idol  directly  opposite  the  entrance,  and  pauses 
a  moment  to  let  us  look  about  the  curious 
chamber.  By  the  light  of  the  candle,  we  see 
we  are  in  a  large  room  hung  with  various  kinds 
of  gaudy  ornaments,  round  the  sides  of  which, 
in  alcoves,  are  standing  idols  representing 
different  Chinese  deities,  each  one  resting  on 
a  sort  of  throne,  a  lamp  burning  dimly  before 
them  all.  .  .  .  Opposite  the  entrance  are  the 
gods  of  fire,  air,  and  earth ;  near  by,  sits  the 
god  of  commerce ;  while,  apart  from  the  rest, 
shrouded  in  white  garments,  stands  a  melan- 
choly-looking figure, —  the  deity  who  disposes 
of  the  soul  after  death.  Every  good  China- 
man, on  the  death  of  a  relative  or  dear 
friend,  feels  obliged  to  make  some  present  to 
this  god,  in  order  to  secure  good  treatment  for 
the  soul  of  his  departed  brother ;  and  we  find 
some  food,  consisting  of  a  thin  wafer  of  bread, 
thrown  down  before  the  god,  who  evidently 
has  not  been  hungry  since  its  arrival." 

The  master-passion  of  the  Chinese  for  gam- 
ing is  illustrated  in  pleasant  sketches  of  the 
games  of  "  white-pigeon  paper,"  and  "  fan- 
fan."  In  the  former  each  player  receives  a 
square  piece  of  paper,  on  which  are  printed 
various  figures  or  characters.  The  banker, 
taking  a  piece  similarly  marked,  puts  a  red 
mark  on  twenty  of  these  characters,  which  he 
selects  privately,  the  other  players,  of  course, 
not  being  shown  the  different  figures  or  squares 
which  he  has  determined  upon.  When  the 
banker  has  marked  the  slip,  the  other  players 
endeavor  to  select  the  same  twenty  squares 
which  the  banker  has  chosen,  and  so  accurately 
do  they  calculate  that  they  are  required  to  find 
ten  squares  before  receiving  any  thing  for 
their  pains.  If  a  Chinaman  bits  upon  eleven 
of  the  squares  that  the  banker  has  marked,  he 
will  receive  from  the  bank  the  same  sum  that 
he  staked  upon  the  play ;  if  he  marks  twelve 
squares  correctly,  he  receives  twice  his  origi- 
nal stake,  and  so  on.  If  they  do  not  mark 
twelve  squares,  at  least,  their  stake  is  forfeited. 

The  story  of  the  passage  from  San  Francisco 
to  Yokohama  is  very  well  told,  effectively  pho- 
tographing scenes  of  life  on  shipboard ;  and 
the  sketches  of  Japan  are  full  of  information 
and  interest.  The  author  thus  tells  his  ex- 
perience in  a  Japanese  restaurant.  "  Here, 
having  partaken  of  tea  served  in  small  cups 
by  pretty  Japanese  girls,  the  master  of  the 
house  presents  his  account  written  in  strange 
characters  on  the  thinnest  paper ;  and  having 
paid  the  bill  (which  is  astonishingly  small), 
and  received  the  stamped  receipt  (which  the 
Japanese  are  very  particular  to  render),  we  are 
rewarded  with  hearty  ar-ri-ga-tos  (thank  you) 
from  father,  mother,  and  daughters,  —  the 
whole  family  falling  on  their  knees  and  show- 
ing their  gratitude  by  humble  prostrations." 

He  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  chin-chin- 
ning the  moon."  "  To-day  is  the  middle  of  the 
Chinese  month,  and  this  evening  the  moon  is 
to  be  chin-chinned,  with  all  the  usual  illumina- 
tions, explosions,  and  superstitions.  To-day 
all  Chinamen  must  pay  their  bills,  balance  their 
books,  and  make  themselves  even  with  the 


world.  This  being  done,  a  grand  illumination 
is  held  in  honor  of  the  moon's  Joss,  who,  if 
the  night  is  fine,  looks  down  benignly,  with  a 
full  round  face.  .  .  Every  doorway  is  bright 
with  the  light  of  huge  red  candles,  or  red- 
paper  lanterns,  while  gold  and  silver  joss- 
paper  and  brown  joss-sticks  burn  slowly  near 
by,  throwing  forth  thick  clouds  of  smoke, 
which  the  Joss  of  the  moon  can  hardly  con- 
sider a  complimentary  equivalent  for  the  clear 
rays  he  is  pouring  over  every  thing.  Fire- 
crackers snap  and  fizz  on  all  sides  of  us ;  the 
noise  from  cymbals,  gongs,  and  drums,  is 
deafening;  while  every  junk  in  the  harbor, 
and  every  joss-house  in  the  neighborhood,  is 
hung  with  red  lanterns,  —  the  color  always 
used  when  'chin-chinning1  a  god.  At  an 
early  hour,  however,  thin,  hurrying  clouds 
partially  obscure  the  surface  of  the  moon ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  *  chin-chinning '  is  to 
be  continued  and  finished  to-morrow  evening." 

"  The  distance  from  Tien-tsin  to  Pekin  — 
eighty  miles  by  land,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  by  water  —  can  be  accomplished  in 
three  ways.  The  traveller  may  engage  a 
house-boat, —  a  lopg,  wide  boat,  with  a  cabin, 
—  and  be  rowed  up  the  Peiho  by  coolies  to 
Mug-Chow,  where  donkeys  can  be  obtained 
for  the  remaining  fifteen  miles  of  the  journey ; 
or  one  may  ride  across  the  country  on  ponies, 
stopping  over  night  at  the  native  inns ;  or  one 
may  hire  a  Chinese  cart,  —  horribile  dictu  !  — 
and  be  driven  to  Pekin,  which  is  sure  to  be 
reached,  if  travelling  by  this  latter  method, 
with  hardly  a  whole  bone  in  one's  body ;  for  a 
Chinese  road  is  only  another  name  for  a  suc- 
cession of  deep  ruts,  and  a  profusion  of  stones ; 
and  while  a  pony  may  be  made  to  avoid  at 
least  some  of  these  obstacles,  the  carts,  built 
without  springs,  are  sure  to  jolt  over  them  all. 
The  pony  has  an  advantage  over  the  boat  in 
going  from  Tien-tsin  to  Pekin ;  for,  while 
four  or  five  days  are  required  to  push  the  boat 
up  stream,  and  for  the  traveller  to  afterwards 
ride  from  Mug-Chow  to  the  capital,  the 
whole  distance  across  country  can  be  accom- 
plished on  horseback  in  two  days  by  all  who 
are  accustomed  to  this  method  of  locomotion." 

This  narrative  is  uniformly  lively,  and,  on 
the  whole,  well  written.  We  note  one  or  two 
faults:  "to  afterwards  ride"  (p.  721)  should 
be  "  to  ride  afterwards ; "  "  the  Japanese  are 
very  particular  to  render,"  should  be  *'  very 
careful."  The  author  says  that  "  a  stranger 
should  invariably  refuse  the  specimens  first 
offered  in  the  shops,  as  the  best  goods  are  only 
brought  out  when  the  inferior  are  rejected." 

Mr.  Curtis  has  written  a  very  creditable 
book,  —  breezy  and  bright.  It  is  rich  in  in- 
formation, and  remarkably  free  from  egotism. 
The  two  Chinese  illustrations,  —  one  the  seal 
of  the  U.  S.  Consul — are  unique. 


THE  OAELYLE  ANTHOLOGY.* 

"VfO  fountain  could  be  found  in  English 
'    literature  from  which  streams  more  rich 
and  more  perennial  could  be  drawn.  Carlyle 
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has  drained  all  territory,  and  the  whole  world, 
has  been  enriched  by  his  irrigation.  No  liv- 
ing author,  and  none  who  ever  lived,  save, 
perhaps,  Francis  Bacon,  has  bestowed  so 
much  wisdom  upon  humanity ;  and  as  a  com- 
pendium this  collection  of  knowledge  must  be 
regarded  as  inferior  only  to  the  Bible. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  review.  One  may  criticise  Carlyle 
if  he  finds  pleasure  in  the  task ;  but  to  criti- 
cise his  philosophy  is  a  work  of  supererogation. 
One  can  only  select  from  the  bewildering 
variety  of  wise  words-  and  phrases  enough  to 
convey  a  fair  idea  of  its  weight  and  value. 
This  we  have  tried  to  do  as  well  as  may  be 
done  in  our  brief  limits. 

Influences.  "  We  know  not  what  we  are, 
any  more  than  what  we  shall  be.  It  is  a  high, 
solemn,  almost  awful  thought  for  every  indi- 
vidual man,  that  his  earthly  influence,  which 
has  had  a  commencement  [beginning],  will 
never  through  all  ages,  were  he  the  very  mean- 
est of  us,  have  an  end !  What  is  done  is 
done;  has  already  blended  itself  with  the 
boundless,  ever-living,  ever-working  Uni- 
verse, and  will  also  work  there  for  good  or 
evil,  openly  or  secretly,  throughout  all  time." 
—  Voltaire. 

Work.  "  Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his 
work :  let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness.  He 
has  a  work,  a  life-purpose:  he  has  found  it, 
and  will  follow  it:  How,  as  a  free-flowing 
channel,  dug  and  torn  by  noble  force, 
through  the  mud-swamp  of  one's  existence, 
like  an  ever-deepening  river  there,  it  runs 
and  flows ;  draining  off  the  sour,  festering 
water,  gradually  from  the  root  of  the  re- 
motest grass-blade;  making,  instead  of  pes- 
tilential swamp,  a  green,  fruitful  meadow, 
with  its  clear-flowing  stream.  How  blessed 
for  the  meadow  itself,  let  the  stream  and  its 
value  be  great  or  small !  Labor  is  life :  from 
the  inmost  heart  of  the  worker  rises  his  God- 
given  force,  the  sacred  celestial  life-essence 
breathed  into  him  by  Almighty  God  ;  from  his. 
inmost  heart  awakens  him  to  all  nobleness,  — 
to  all  knowledge,  self-knowledge,  and  much 
else,  as  soon  as  Work  fitly  begins.  Knowl- 
edge? The  knowledge  that  will  hold  good 
in  working,  cleave  thou  to  that ;  for  Nature 
herself  accredits  that,  says  Yea  to  that; 
Properly,  thou  hast  no  other  knowledge,  but 
what  thou  hast  got  by  working ;  the  rest  is  yet 
all  a  hypothesis  by  working;  a  thing  to  be 
argued  of  in  schools,  a  thing  floating  in  the 
clouds,  in  endless  logic-vortices,  till  we  try 
it,  and  fix  it.  '  Doubt,  of  whatever  kind, 
can  be  ended  by  Action  alone."' — Past  and 
Present,  III.  11. 

Sentiment alism.  "  Man  is  not  what  one  calls 
a  happy  animal :  his  appetite  for  sweet  vic- 
tual  is   so  enormous.    How,   in  the  wild 
Universe,  which  storms-in  on  him,  infinite, 
vague-menacing,   shall  poor  man  find,  say- 
not  happiness,  but  existence  and  footing  to 
stand  on,  if  it  be  not  by  girding  himself 
together  for  continual  endeavor  and  endur- 
ance P    Woe,  if  in  his  heart  there  dwelt  no 
devout  Faith;   if  the  word  Duty  had  lost 
its  meaning  for  him!   For  as  to  this  Senti> 
mentalism,  so  useful  for  weeping  with  over 
romance  and  on  pathetic  occasions,  it  other- 
wise verily  will  avail  nothing;  nay,  less  [how  can 
there  be  a  less  than  nothing  P].    The  healthy- 
heart  that  said  to  itself:  '  How  healthy  ami!' 
was  already  fallen  into  the  fatalest  sort  of 
disease.    Is  not  Sentimentalism  twin- sister  to 
Cant,  if  not  one  and  the  same  with  it  P   Is  not 
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Cant  the  prima  materia  of  the  Devil;  from 
which  all  falsehoods,  imbecilities,  abomina- 
tions body  themselves;  from  which  no  true 
thing  can  come  P  For  Cant  is  itself  properly 
a  double-distill cd  lie :  the  second-power  of  a 
lie." 

The  Dandy.  ...»  And  now  for  all  this 
perennial  martyrdom,  and  poesy,  and  even 
prophecy,  what  is  it  that  the  Dandy  asks  in 
return?  Solely,  we  would  say,  that  you 
would  recognize  his  existence;  would  admit 
him  to  be  a  living  object ;  or  even,  failing  this, 
a  visual  object,  or  thing  that  will  reflect  rays 
of  light.  Your  silver  or  your  gold  (beyond 
what  the  niggardly  law  has  already  secured 
him)  he  solicits  not;  simply  the  glance  of 
your  eyes.  Understand  his  mystic  signifi- 
cance, or  altogether  miss  and  misinterpret  it : 
do  but  look  at  him,  and  he  is  contented. 
May  we  not  well  cry  shame  on  an  ungrate- 
ful world,  which  refuses  even  this  poor  boon  : 
which  will  waste  its  optic  faculty  on  dried 
crocodiles  and  Siamese  twins;  and  over  the 
domestic  wonderful  wonder  of  wonders,  a 
live  Dandy,  glance  with  hasty  indifference, 
and  a  scarcely  concealed  contempt !  Him  no 
zoologist  classes  among  the  Mammalia,  no 
anatomist  dissects  with  care.  When  did  we 
see  any  injected  preparation  of  Dandy  in  our 
museums ;  any  specimen  of  him  preserved  in 
spirits  ?  Lord  Harrington  may  dress  himself 
in  a  snuff-brown  suit,  with  snuff-brown  shirt 
and  shoes ;  it  skills  not.  The  undiscerning 
public,  occupied  with  grosser  wants,  passes 
by  regardless  on  the  other  side."  —  Sartor  Re- 
tartus,  III.  10. 

To  the  average  reader,  the  part  of  the  book 
entitled  "  Portraits  and  Characters  "  will  be 
most  entertaining.  This  is  mainly  anecdotical, 
and  is  infinitely  humorous.  We  will  make  a 
few  quotations,  which  we  are  sure  will  pre- 
possess the  reader  in  favor  of  the  compila- 
tion :  — 

"  Coleridge  was  not  without  what  talkers  call 
wit,  and  there  were  touches  of  prickly  sar- 
casm in  him,  contemptuous  enough  of  the 
world  and  its  idols,  and  popular  dignitaries. 
He  has  parts  even  of  poetic  humor ;  but  in 
general  he  seemed  deficient  in  laughter,  or, 
indeed,  in  sympathy  for  concrete,  human 
things,  either  on  the  sunny  or  on  the  stormy 
side.  One  right  peal  of  concrete  laughter  at 
some  convicted  flesh-and-blood  absurdity,  one 
burst  of  noble  indignation  at  some  injustice 
or  depravity,  rubbing  elbows  on  the  solid 
earth,  how  strange  would  it  have  been  in  that 
Kantian  haze-world,  and  how  infinitely  cheer- 
ing amid  its  vacant  air-castles  and  dim-melting 
ghosts  and  shadows !  None  such  ever  came. 
His  life  had  been  an  abstract  thinking  and 
dreaming,  idealistic,  passed  amidst  the 
ghosts  of  defunct  bodies  and  of  unborn 
ones.  The  moaning  sing-song  of  that  theo- 
sophic-metaphysical  monotony  left  on  you 
at  last  a  very  dreary  feeling."  —  Life  of  John 
Sterling,  I.  8. 

The  Love  of  Fame.  1 «  Many  authors  speak 
of  their  '  Fame  '  as  if  it  were  a  quite  priceless 
matter;  the  grand  ultimatum,  and  heavenly 
Constantine's  Banner  they  had  to  follow,  and 
conquer  under.  Thy  *  Fame ! '  unhappy  mortal ! 
Where  will  it  and  thou  be  in  some  fifty  years  ? 
Shakespeare  himself  hath  lasted  but  some  two 
hundred.  Homer  (partly  by  accident),  three 
thousand ;  and  does  not  already  an  Eternity 
encircle  every  Me,-  and  every  Thee  ?  Cease, 
then,  to  sit  feverishly  hatching  on  that  *  Fame  ' 
of  thine,  and  flapping  and  shrieking  with 
fierce  hisses,  like  brood-goose  on  her  last  egg, 
«  man  shall  or  dare  approach  it.  Quarrel 


not  with  me,  hate  me  not,  my  brother  [sis- 
ter?]. Make  what  thou  canst  of  thy  egg, 
and  welcome.  God  knows  I  will  not  steal  it. 
I  believe  it  to  be  addled."  —  M.  Boswell. 

An  impression  prevails  among  the  many 
who  have  not  read  Carlyle,  that  he  is  unintel- 
ligible except  to  the  brightest  intelligence. 
How  unwarranted  is  this  impression  plainly 
appears  from  the  foregoing  extracts.  In  them 
we  find  every  form  of  intellectual  power, — 
wisdom,  philosophy,  scorn,  wit,  and  humor. 
No  writer  is  so  versatile  as  Carlyle,  at  home 
in  eulogy  and  objurgation,  in  polished  rhetoric 
and  the  rudest  blackguardism.  His  resources 
seem  inexhaustible,  and  his  hold  on  his  reader 
is  as  tenacious  as  the  clutch  of  the  lobster. 
We  trust  this  book  will  introduce  him  to  many 
who  have  not  become  his  friends.  They  will 
find  him  a  strong  support,  a  wise  guide  and 
adviser,  and  a  most  genial  'and  jolly  com- 
panion. We  have  never  reviewed  a  book  to 
which  we  gave  praise  more  unstinted. 


HOTJES  WITH  JOHN  DABBY.* 

/""\NE  may  be  sure  that  any  thing  written  by 
^-^  Dr.  Garrettson  is  richly  worth  reading. 
He  is  one  of  the  tersest,  most  epigrammatic, 
and  sensible  writers  living.  In  this  book  he 
has  a  theme  worthy  of  his  strong  and  acute 
intellect,  —  Woman.  His  own  estimate  of  its 
importance  is  thus  stated :  — 

"Of  all  matters  concerning  which  experience 
may  speak  to  the  edifying  of  inexperience ;  of 
things  which  pertain  most  to  cpmfort  or  dis- 
comfort ;  of  relations  which  affiliate  or  which 
antagonize ;  of  joys  which  expand  or  which 
sadden:  nothing — of  all  the  associations  of 
earth  —  is  there,  which  may  comprise  so  much 
or  contain  so  little,  as  is  embraced  in  the  mean- 
ing of  that  one  word,  Wife." 

The  author  summarily  divides  wives  into 
two  classes :  some  * '  who  are  such  fools  and 
idiots,  that  by  some  unwonted  blunder  on  the 
part  of  Nature  they  would  seem  to  have  grown 
*  into  life  naught  else  than  animated  blocks ; ' 
others,  a  multitude,  so  exquisite,  so  finely  at- 
tuned, so  over-full  of  the  delicious,  so  enticing, 
so  alluring,  so  all-satisfying,  that  kings  and 
philosophers  who  bow  down  to  them,  who  give 
crowns  and  brains  to  them,  who  forget  in  their 
praise  all  other  worship,  who  build  altars  to 
them,  who  live  all  of  life  in  their  presence, 
and  who  die  all  of  death  in  their  absence,  — 
ah !  my  scholar,  he  alone  who  knew  not  Ser- 
villa  blames  Caesar." 

That  the  husband  is  the  house-band,  the 
author  states  as  a  natural  fact :  woman  is  the 
handsome  bow  to  the  band.  He,  the  man, 
is  supported  by  the  weak  vine,  the  woman: 
witness  her  bruises  as  evidence  of  her  struggles. 
Man,  strong,  supported  by  woman,  weak,  is 
one  of  the  strangest  anomalies  in  nature. 

Hero  the  author  becomes  satirical:  "Ex- 
pect a  woman  to  play  the  parts  both  of  wife 

•  Hours  with  John  Darby.  By  the  author  of  "  Thinkers 
and  Thinking,"  &c.  16mo.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Llppln- 
cott  &  Co. 


and  man ;  expect  complacency  and  soft  greet- 
ings where  are  encountered  only  grumblings 
and  hard  knocks ;  expect  the  pleasure  of  velvet- 
like hands  when  the  scarfskin  is  thickened 
and  made  horny  with  pans  and  kettles ;  expect 
the  breath  of  roses  where  are  fed  only  onions ; 
expect  a  tired,  overworked,  man-crushed 
woman  to  vie  with  the  beauty  that  surrounds, 
and  then  to  grow  into  disgust  for  her  because 
her  face  looks  weary,  and  her  limbs  deny  the 
graces  of  the  dance,  —  faugh !  you  poor  brute 
of  an  apology,  rather  ask  yourself  if  even  you 
are  worthy  of  the  hack  into  which  you  have 
converted  your  gazelle." 

We  do  not  envy  the  doctor  his  experience. 
We  say  his  experience;  for  no  man  could 
make  a  portraiture  so  faithful  of  domestic  dis- 
comfort unless  all  of  it  he  saw,  and  part  of  it 
he  was.  His  knowledge  in  this  matter  is  not 
to  be  thirsted  for :  "  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'tis  folly  to  be  wise."  Are  there  no  unjust 
and  cruel  husbands  in  the  world  ?  Can  he  not 
answer  this  question  out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  own  knowledge  ?  There  are  two  sides 
to  every  question ;  and,  learned  as  he  is  in  the 
weaknesses  and  miseries  of  the  wife,  he  must 
know  something  of  the  aggressions  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  husband.  Very  few  women  are 
aggressive:  in  nearly  all  cases  of  connubial 
quarrel,  the  man  strikes  the  first  blow.  So 
ample  and  perspicuous  is  the  learned  Doctor's 
diagnosis  of  the  feminine  element  in  the  com- 
plication, that  we  really  hunger  to  see  him 
render  a  like  service  to  the  masculine  element. 
Your  country's  eyes  are  on  you,  Doctor :  you 
have  blackguarded  woman ;  now  do  as  much 
for  man. 

Under  the  evidence  set  out  as  above,  the 
good  Doctor  invites  the  reader  to  an  Hercu- 
lean task,  when  he  bids  him,  if  he  would  have 
an  angel,  make  one  for  himself.  In  our  humble 
judgment,  the  materials,  enumerated  as  above, 
are  exceedingly  unpromising ;  and  he  himself 

—  despairing,  no  doubt,  of  putting  his  precept 
into  practice  —  solemnly  exhibits  to  his  pupil  — 
a  wife :  — 

"  Like  unto  rings  found  in  the  ears  of  wo- 
men,— see  these  I  show  thee,  Lycidas;  out- 
side, —  paraded  to  the  world,  — jewels ;  inside, 

—  hollo  wness,  emptiness,  nothingness.  .'  .  .  . 
But  the  vixen,  thou  sayest,  the  born  vixen, 
incurable,  unimpressible.  Pitiable  owner  of 
such  a  monstrosity  !  Let  her  be  driven  to  a 
nunnery,  my  scholar ;  and  let  it  be  a  strong 
place,  built  of  heavy  stone;  or,  still  better, 
speed  her  to  the  devil,  that  thus  the  more 
quickly  she  may  get  with  her  kind,  for  strongly 
does  it  come  to  me  to  believe  that  a  vixen  is 
not  a  real  woman,  —  body  and  soul,  —  but  a 
wandering  fiend,  who,  going  up  and  down  in 
the  earth,  has  dispossessed  of  its  tabernacle 
some  beauteous  one,  and  thus  plays  her  part 
of  a  she-Mephistopheles.  I  would  also  add  the 
whisper  in  thy  [thine]  ear  that  a  wise  man 
gets  clear  of  a  devil  as  best  he  may,  and  as 
quickly  as  he  can." 

.  Look  on  this  picture  and  then  on  that^and 

note  the  author's  cunning  faculty  of  contrast :  — 

"  An  angel  wife  is  a  possession  so  sweet,  so 
rapturous,  so  full  of  all  wealth,  so  overflowing 
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with  all  good,  that  he  is  utterly  void  of  wis- 
dom who  searches  not  the  world  over  but  that 
he  find  such  treasure.  Is  a  man  ugly  ?  in  the 
reflection  he  sees  himself  beautified.  [Does 
thia  process  operate  in  reverse  for  the  beauti- 
fication  of  the  wife  P]  Is  he  an  unfortunate  ? 
her  consolations  enrich  him.  Is  he  a  castaway  ? 
in  her  passion  he  finds  himself  lifted  up. 
Ah,  my  scholar,  who  but  the  husband  may 
know  of  a  thousand  nameless  charms,  charms 
so  potent  that  all  atmospheres  save  that  which 
surrounds  the  beloved  one,  are  as  dreary  fogs 
and  depressing  vapors,  —  are  as  emptiness 
when  compared  with  fulness  ?  " 

Members  of  the  fair  sex  who  oppose  the 
nuptial  rite,  and  either  favor  celibacy  or  sus- 
tain Platonic  love,  it  la  George  Eliot,  will  find 
comfort  in  the  fact  that,  according  to  our  au- 
thor, "  Juno,  with  a  view  to  the  deception  of 
men  who  are  too  selfish  to  make  good  hus- 
bands, is  said  to  be  for  ever  whispering  -in 
their  ears  stories  of  care  begotten  of  marriage : 
this  intimidates  them,  and  by  such  reason  she 
saves  women  from  falling  into  their  power." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  specimens  of  the 
author's  style",  we  can  confidently  commend 
him  as  a  bright  and  entrancing  writer.  His 
opinions  are  hardly  consistent;  but  they  are 
undeniably  original,  and  sharp  and  impres- 
sive in  expression.  One  may  get  his  full 
money's  worth  by  the  purchase  of  this  volume. 


WENDERHOLME.* 

"V/fR.  HAMERTON  must  be  an  all-accom- 
plished  man :  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
in  literature  or  art  that  he  cannot  do,  and  do 
it  well  too. 

He  has  here  given  us  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting stories  we  ever  read.  It  is  curiously 
illustrative  of  remarkable  sections  of  England, 
reporting  the  dialect,  habits,  and  peculiarities 
of  the  people.  Its  plot  is  original  and  engross- 
ing. Jacob  and  Isaac  Ogden  are  brothers, 
but  diverse  as  night  and  day.  Jacob  is  an 
enormously  rich  manufacturer,  while  the  lat- 
ter's  income  is  moderate.  Isaac  has  a  son, 
Jacob,  who  lives  much  with  his  uncle.  Isaac 
has  a  habit  of  getting  drunk,  and  in  one  of 
his  excesses  almost  beats  the  boy  to  death. 
The  latter  runs  away,  and  is  missing  several 
days.  The  uncle  is  torn  by  remorse,  and 
hunts  incessantly  for  his  victim.  Col.  Stan- 
burne  finds  the  boy  on  his  land  and  treats  him 
kindly.  Jacob  returns  home  and  renews  his 
old  life.  Col.  Stanburne,  a  prominent  per- 
sonage in  the  story,  is  proprietor  of  Wender- 
holme,  a  fine  old  estate.  His  wife,  Lady 
Helena,  and  himself  are  not  quite  harmonious, 
but  reasonably  happy.  He  indulges  his  own 
tastes  for  military  occupations  and  horses. 
He  puts  his  money  in  a  new  bank,  and  loses 
all.    Isaac  Ogden  buys  his  place  and  sets  up 


•  A  8tory  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  By  Philip  Gil- 
bert Etunerton,  author  of  "  The  Intellectual  Life."  12mo. 
pp.  438.    Boston  :  Robert*  Brothers. 


as  lord  of  Wenderholme,  his  stout  and  strong- 
minded  mother  living  with  him.  Philip  Stan- 
burne, cousin  of  the  colonel,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
loves  and  would  marry  Edith  Stedman,  but 
she  fades  and  dies.  Jacob,  Jr.,  is  taken  by 
his  uncle,  and  put  into  his  own  business,  with 
the  promise  of  making  him  his  heir.  The  boy 
is  a  good  scholar,  and  well-bred,  and  is  in 
love  with  Edith  Stanburne,  the  Colonel's 
daughter.  She  loves  him  in  return,  but  family 
prejudices  estrange  them.  Jacob,  Sr.,  desires 
his  nephew  to  marry  one  Sally  Smethurst,  a 
great  heiress,  but  low-bred.  Stedtnan,  Edith's 
father,  dies  abroad,  leaving  £35,000  to  Col. 
Stanburne.  Jacob  marries  Edith,  after  un- 
pleasant complications. 

The  episode  of  the  beating  of  the  boy  is 
almost  too  horrible  to  bold  a  place  in  the  nar- 
rative. Nothing  more  dreadful  than  this 
scene  has  a  place  in  our  memory.  The  author's 
diagnosis  of  the  older  Jacob's  psychological 
paroxysms  is  peculiarly  een  :  the  effect  of  a 
given  amount  of  spirits  upon  him  is  gauged  to 
a  fraction. 


LITERATURE  OP  AKOIENT  GREECE* 

TT  is  now  many  years  since  Muller'a  un- 
*  timely  and  lamented  death.  Having  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  German, — 
perhaps  it  should  be  said,  more  than  any  other 
scholar  of  his  time,  —  to  the  right  appreciation 
of  Greek  literature,  especially  the  dramatic, 
and  of  Grecian  art,  without  ever  seeing  the 
land  of  his  idolatry,  he  at  length  was  enabled 
to  gratify  his  life-long  desire  of  visiting  the 
scenes  and  the  monuments  of  ancient  achieve- 
ment. '  There,  in  August,  1840,  he  fell,  a 
victim  to.  bis  enthusiasm.  His  funeral  oration 
was  pronounced  in  modern  Greek  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  University  at  Athens ;  and  his 
body  found  its  resting-place  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  the  playa  of  Euripides,  which  he 
had  done  so  much  to  elucidate,  were  originally 
enacted. 

During  the  period  following  bis  death  up  to 
about  1858,  no  one  was  found  competent  and 
willing  to  attempt  the  continuation  of  his  most 
useful  and  valuable  but  incomplete  work  on 
the  literature  of  Greece.  'Indeed,  all  continu- 
ations of  history  of  whatever  kind,  by  another 
mind  than  that  which  originally  projected  the 
work  and  laid  out  the  plan,  have  in  general 
been  failures.  'Whether  the  continuation  be- 
fore us  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  may 
be  a  subject  for  consideration  hereafter.  For 
the  present  we  have  to  do  with  the  part  com- 
pleted by  Miiller,  which  brings  the  history 
down  to  the  age  of  Aristophanes,  about  400 
b.  c,  and  includes  the  epic,  the  lyric,  and 

•  A  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  K. 
A.  MQIIer,  late  Profevor  in  the  University  of  Gifttlngen. 
Continued  after  the  author's  death  by  John  William  Donal- 
•on,  D.D.,  late  Pellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Lon- 
don: J.  W.  Parker  &  8on. 


the  dramatic  poetry,  and  sketches  of  the  earlier 
philosophers  and  historians.  We  say  com- 
pleted by  Miiller,  for  so  far  as  he  went  he  left 
the  work  in  the  form  in  which  he  desired  and 
expected  it  would  be  given  to  the  world. 
Although  the  book  before  us  was  published  in 
1858,  its  contents  are  as  fresh  and  interesting 
as  when  first  issued.  They  cannot  become 
stale.  Like  the  evergreens  of  the  forest,  or 
the  works  they  so  beautifully  commemorate, 
they  live  with  perennial  verdure. 

The  great  excellency  of.  Muller'a  work  con- 
sists in  this,  that,  —  while  it  is  sufficiently 
ample  in  regard  to  those  minor  writers,  whose 
names  and  fragments  of  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  showing  that  they  must  * 
have  been  not  undistinguished  in  their  time, 
though  they  made  no  great  mark  in  litera- 
ture,—  it  deals  with  those  great  names  and 
works  which  are  in  the  mind  of  everybody  when 
the  classic  Greece  is  mentioned,  in  a  manner 
so  lucid  and  satisfactory ;  he  is  so  full  of  his 
theme,  discusses  it  so  thoroughly,  and  pours 
out  bis  learning  so  abundantly,  giving  the  full 
force  and  substance  of  each  drama,  and  each 
poem,  which  he  specially  describes,  and  re- 
flecting too  all  the  delicate  tints  and  shades  of 
meaning,  that  we  rise  from  the  reading  of 
some  of  his  chapters  with  something  of  the 
feeling  which  we  may  suppose  might  have 
pervaded,  not  indeed  the  assembled  Athe- 
nians who  witnessed  the  dramatic  contest  in 
which  iEschylus  yielded  the  prize  to  the  youth- 
ful Sophocles,  but  of  those  perhaps  who 
were  detained  at  home,  if  any  could  be  kept 
at  home,  and  heard  from  the  lips  of  their 
more  fortunate  neighbors  who  were  present 
the  fresh  recital  of  the  representations  of  the 
play  of  human  passions,  the  anger  and  the 
justice  of  the  gods,  with  sketches  of  the  plot, 
and  snatches  no  doubt  of  the  choral  songs. 

If  it  is  no  longer  true,  as  was  said  by  Mr. 
Ticknor,  in  a  letter  of  sixty  years  ago,  given 
in  his  recently  published  life,  that  "we  do 
not  yet  know  what  a  Greek  scholar  is ;  we  do 
not  know  even  the  process  by  which  he  is 
made  one ;  "  yet  the  number  of  those  who 
can  read  Greek  with  the  ease  and  facility  with 
which  thousands  can  read  and  enjoy  the  Odes 
of  Horace  is  extremely  limited. 

We  are  not  all  scholars.  In  this  country,  at 
least,  the  law  of  labor  is  the  law  of  our  exist- 
ence. The  exceptions  are  so  few  that  they 
are  not  worth  considering.  Most  of  us,  if  we 
have  acquired  in  early  life  some  slight  taste 
for  learning,  and  have  desired  to  drink  at  its 
fountains,  have  been  obliged  to  repress  and 
subdue  all  such  longings,  and  give  our  days 
and  nights,  and  all  our  best  thoughts  and 
faculties,  to  the  hard  but  inevitable  task  of 
earning  our  daily  bread.  And  if  at  length, 
perchance,  in  rare  instances  a  competency  is 
earned  in  some  professional  or  commercial 
pursuit,  by  that  time  the  faculties  have  become 
indurated  ;  wedded  to  their  routine,  the  deli- 
cate and  appreciative  taste  for  classic  litera- 
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ture,  if  not  gone,  is  deadened;  we  are  not 
what  we  were ;  we  are  farther  still,  yes,  separ- 
ated by  an  infinite  gnlf,  from  what  we  would 
have  been,  from  what  we  intended  to  be. 

What  we  want,  then,  what  the  great  body  of 
educated  men  need,  for  pleasure,  for  recrea- 
tion, for  recalling  the  enjoyments  and  reviving 
the  taste  for  the  study  of  the  great  models  of 
classic  learning,  is  just  such  a  work  as  MUIler's, 
which  makes  us  seem  to  hear  again  the  songs 
of  Sappho,  the  recitals  of  Herodotus,  or  the 
plays  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 

On  the  question  of  the  identity  of  Homer, 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
Miiller's  theory  —  differing  from  that  of  Wolf 
or  of  Grote  —  is  one  that  will  be  accepted 
by  inost  who  do  not  aspire  to  the  refinements 
of  scholarly  criticism,  and  who  are  willing  to 
enjoy,  without  too  much  of  scrutiny,  the 
noblest  creations  of  genius ;  to  wit,  that  both 
poems  were  the  production  on  the  whole  of 
one  and  the  same  transcendeut  mind ;  but  that 
in  both  there  are  considerablejnterpolations, 
more  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former ;  some- 
times, it  may  be,  the  songs  of  other  poets  or 
rhapsodists  on  the  same  subjects  being  incor- 
porated, sometimes  the  amendments  of  subse- 
quent versifiers  introduced.  It  is  much  easier 
to  conceive  how  very  great  alterations  and 
interpolations  might  have  been  introduced, 
than  to  comprehend  how  such  works,  master- 
pieces and  models  of  art  and  of  genius  to  all 
ages,  could  have  been  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted, through  several  centuries,  without 
the  use  of  writing,  by  tradition  and  memory 
alone. 

The  Greek  drama  is  treated  by  our  author 
with  a  completeness  and  charm,  arising  evi- 
dently from  an  appreciative  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  inspires  in 
the  reader  a  kindred  desire  to  re-traverse 
those  beautiful  fields,  to  re-read  and  study 
anew  those  delightful  works.  The  origin  and 
history  of  the  drama,  from  its  simple  and 
rude  beginnings  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus 
and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  when  it  con- 
sisted merely  of  the  choral  songs  and  the 
adventures  of  the  gods,  —  the  dramatis  per- 
sona being  pre-supposed,  or  only  symbolically 
indicated,  and  the  chorus  representing  their 
feelings,  —  until- it  reached  its  perfect  devel- 
opment in  the  inimitable  masterpieces  of 
^achylus  and  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  are 
traced  in  a  concise  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner. The  exhibition  in  the  Knights  of  Aris- 
tophanes of  impudence  and  rascality,  which 
he  regarded  as  constituting  the  chief  requi- 
sites of  a  demagogue  in  his  time,  —  and 
probably  Athens  2800  years  ago  was  not 
greatly  different  from  America  at  this  day  in 
this  respect,  —  this  exhibition  as  applied  to 
the  character  of  Cleon,  the  leather-dresser, 
the  most  consummate  of  ancient  demagogues, 
,  will  never  cease  to  interest  and  amuse  while 
charlatanry  exists  and  satire  is  appreciated. 

G.  M.  B. 


THE  SPLENDID  ADVANTAGES  OP 
BEING  A  WOMAN  * 

'T",HE  author  has  well  described  his  essays : 
they  are  indeed  erratic,  and  on  occasion 
wander  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonableness. 
He  treats  woman  as  a  puppet,  to  be  taken 
apart,  analyzed,  and  put  together  again,  with- 
out regard  sometimes  to  the  connections  of 
the  original  adjustment.  The  author  says 
the  essays  were  written  on  the  Horatian  prin- 
ciple. (This  recalls  to  us  the  paraphrase 
of  Mr.  Soule,  lately  Principal  of  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy.  Some  students  having 
raised  a  tumult  in  the  hall  of  the  academy, 
he  addressed  them  with  his  wonted  classicism, 
saying,  "  Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco,  sed  not  in 
the  hall.")  The  Latin  quotation  may  fill  the 
gap  in  the  author's  words.  His  chapter-head- 
ings may  suggest  the  general  character  of  the 
book:  The  Advantages  of  Being  Ugly  (which 
will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  of  .almost  universal 
interest)  ;  The  Dignity  and  Delight  of  Igno- 
rance ;  The  Delights  of  Deception ;  The  Pleas- 
ure of  Lying  in  Bed;  The  Pleasures  of 
Silence  ;  The  Miseries  of  Being  Respectable ; 

Cheek;"  The  Pleasures  of  Being  Mad; 
The  Art  of  Talking;  Whistling;  Saucy 
Doubts  and  Fears;  An  Island  of  Tranquil 
Delights  ;  Weddings ;  Cock-a-doodle-doo ;  The 
Poetry  of  Sleep. 

The  author  starts  off  smiling,  and  with  a 
tender  sentiment,  like  a  flower,  in  his  mouth : 
he  purposes  to  prove  that  "  the  next  dearest 
blessing  that  can  befall  a  human  being,  after 
not  having  been  born  at  all,  is  to  have  been 
born  a  woman."  He  adds,  what  is  very  good 
news,  that  "women  are  on  the  increase,  and 
women  and  loveliness  are  convertible  terms." 
They  have  an  instinctive  love  of  the  beautiful, 
and,  says  a  lady,  "  have  a  much  nicer  sense  of 
the  beautiful  than  men.  They  are  far  safer 
umpires  in  the  matters  of  propriety  and  grace. 
A  mere  school-girl  will  be  thinking  and  writ- 
ng  about  the  beauty  of  birds  and  flowers, 
while  her  brother  is  robbing  the  nests." 
Pshaw!  the  bright  youth  is  only  studying 
ornithology.  Ladies  have  great  advantages 
over  men  in  the  details  of  travel.  "  Will  any 
gentleman  oblige  a  lady  P  "  asks  the  omnibus- 
"conductor  in  his  blandest  [of]  tones.  Out 
rushes  a  gentleman  in  soaking  rains  and  cut. 
ting  blasts  to  oblige  a  lady ;  that  is,  to  save 
her  the  expense  of  a  sixpenny  cab  [the  scene 
of  this  speculative  analysis  must  be  in  Lon- 
don], whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and 
will  probably  never  see  again.  Who  ever 
yet  heard  of  a  lady  getting  out  to  oblige  a 
gentleman  ?  The  notion  is  monstrous.  The 
man  who  would  suggest  such  a  thing  would 
deserve  to  be  hanged  on  the  nearest  lamp- 
post. .  .  . 


•  The  8plendid  Advantages  of  Bui  rig  a  Woman,  and 
other  EaaajR,  by  Charlea  J.  Dunpble.  12mo.  pp.862.  New 
York :  LoTell,  Adam,  Wecaon,  &  Co. 


But  men  were  only  made  [the  '  only ' 
should  follow  4  made ']  to  do  homage  to 
woman.  Everywhere  and  always  the  same 
golden  rule  obtains.  For  whom  are  the  tid- 
bits reserved  at  every  feast  P  Who  gets  sugar 
and  spice,  and  all  things  nice  P  Who  is  served 
first,  and  has  the  best  seat  at  breakfast,  din- 
ner, and  supper  ?  Who  polishes  off  the  Nea- 
politan ices  at  opera  and  playP  Woman, 
woman,  lovely  woman  !  Who  pays  for  them  P 
Man,  the  wretch !  Who  stands  by  patiently 
while  they  are  being  consumed  P  Man,  hol- 
low-eyed, famine-stricken  man.  Who  comes 
in  for  all  the  kisses  of  Fortune  P  Woman.  And 
who  for  all  her  kicks  ?  Man,  man,  ugly  man, 
the  most  unfortunate  of  created  beings.  .  .  . 
Falling  an  easy  victim  to  her  enchantments, 
man  indulges  in  a  little  innocent  flirtation. 
He  loves,  and  rides  away.  Woman  brings 
her  action  for  breach  of  promise,  and  gets 
swingeing  damages.  Woman  loves,  and  she 
rides  away.  Man  brings  his  action  for  breach 
of  promise.  He  is  hooted  out  of  court. 
Woman  is  privileged  to  dress  in  the  costliest 
and  most  fanciful  fashion.  Silks,  satins,  vel- 
vets, the  most  curious  fabrics  of  the  loom; 
feathers,  furs,  laces,  whatsoever  things  are 
beauteous,  whatsoever  are  rare  and  splendid, 
—  are  at  her  disposal  to  equip  herself  withal, 
and  make  her  irresistible.  Even  the  innocent 
little  dicky-birds  are  pressed  into  her  service, 
and  surrender  their  lives  that  woman's  hat 
may  look  a  little  sprucer  for  their  plumage. 
In  her  cause,  the  robin-redbreast  lays  down 
his  melodious  life,  and  justly  so,  since  1  a  bird 
in  her  hat  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.'  " 

And  what  would  he  say  about  the  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  women  to  whom  these  luxuries 
are\as  distant  as  are  the  Himalayas.  Wby 
doesne  not  take  into  account  the  poor  seam- 
stress, and  the  makers  of  slop-work,  and  the 
weary  shop-girl,  not  permitted  to  sit  through 
the  day.  All  your  talk  is  ex  parte,  Mr.  Dun- 
phie,  and  no  more  fairly  represents  the  condi- 
tion of  your  countrywomen,  than  your  feeble 
strain  represents  the  voice  of  the  American 
people.  Go  to,  Mr.  Dunphie,  go  to;  and, 
repairing  to  London,  peer  at  the  pedestriennes 
and  equestriennes  in  Hyde  Park,  and  regener- 
ate them  with  your  shallow  philosophy.  They 
are  fit  subjects  for  your  transcendent  pen,  fit 
game  for  your  diminutive  pea-shooter. 

Some  of  the  author's  jokes  are  fair.  "  My 
dear,  said  a  bridegroom  once  to  bis  charmer, 
this  is  Poplar ;  and  when  you  (u)  are  there  it 
will  be  popular ;  and  if  we  both  reside  there 
long,  it  will  be  populous." 

We  have  gone  only  a  short  distance  into  the 
vaults  of  this  treasury  of  flippancies  and  frauds, 
but  have  extracted  therefrom  curiosities  enough 
to  whet  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  reader. 
To  him  we  say,  Buy  the  book,  and  laugh  and 
jeer  by  turns  at  its  humor  and  its  folly ;  and 
then  make  up  your  mind,  as  we  have  done, 
that,  with  all  this  mockery,  the  author  is  more 
than  half  right. 
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%*  Our  rates  for  advertising  in  this  paper 
are  fifteen  cents  per  line  for  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  pages  of  the  cover,  and  seventeen 
cents  per  line  for  the  first  page. 
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The  expiration  of  every  subscription  Is  Indicated  In 
the  printed  address  on  the  wrapper. 

Papers  are  forwarded  until  an  explicit  order  la  re- 
ceived by  the  publisher  for  their  discontinuance,  and 
nntll  payment  of  all  arrearages  is  made  as  required  by 
law. 


"NOLI  ME  TAHGERE," 

TT7E  adopt  this  motto  in  no  unkind  or 
™  *  vengeful  spirit,  but  as  a  warning  to 
certain  persons  who,  offended  by  our  plain 
talk  about  books,  seek  to  punish  us  by  calum- 
nious attacks.  We  are  safe  in  declaring  that 
we  have  always  conducted  this  paper  in  the 
interests  of  good  criticism,  with  courtesy  and 
fairness ;  and,  as  a  rule,  we  take  no  notice  of 
ill-tempered  comments.  But  an  assault  like 
that  below  repulsed  —  so  bad-tempered,  so 
unjust,  so  mendacious  —  can  be  treated  in  only 
one  way,  which  we  adopted,  and  which  is 
demolition :  — 

A  RE-REVIEW  OP  A  REVIEW. 

"A  Review  of  a  Review"  appears  in  the 
Advertiser  of  the  9th  instant.  Its  source  is 
instantly  recognizable :  the  fair  face  of  some 
one  smiles  out  of  it  with  a  look  of  mingled 
mildness  and  malignity.  The  exceptionally 
accurate  statement  of  dates  is  proof  indeed. 
We  refrain  from  identifying  the  writer;  but 
her  handiwork  seems  to  realize  that  Elysian 
privilege,  of  which  we  wrote  not  long  ago,  of 
authors'  reviewing  their  own  books.  If  the 
'  author,  in  this  case,  did  not  write  the  "  Re- 
view," she  surely  must  have  inspired  it. 

The  reviewer  concludes  that  our  reading 
of  "  Mercy  Philbrick's  Choice  "  "  was  a  care- 
less one."  We  confess  the  soft  impeachment ; 
we  read  it  hastily  as  a  task  to  be  achieved  ; 
we  could  not  get  up  an  interest  in  it.  Ilinc 
illce  lachrymoz :  To  our  fatal  want  of  apprecia- 
tion, or  inability  to  apprehend  the  subtle 
beauties  and  mysteries  of  this  wonderful  book, 
we  must  sadly  trace  our  castigation  at  the 
hands  of  "  An  Attentive  Reader  of  the  Liter- 
ary World."  The  compliment  implied  in  this 
signature  almost  palsies'  our  hand,  and  per- 
suades us  to  pause  in  our  vengeful  rejoinder ; 
but  the  editor's  first  duty  is  to  maintain  his 
independence  and  his  position,  and  this  we 
shall  try  to  do. 

The  reviewer  says  that  "Stephen  did  not 
make  any  offer  of  marriage  to  Mercy."  We 
cannot  confute  this,  but  surely  he  behaved  as 
men  do  in  like  cases,  having  all  the  requisite 
desire,  and  lacking  only  the  courage.  What 
does  a  man  mean  when,  as  is  told  of  Stephen, 
"  they  [his  eyes]  look  at  her  sadly,  with  a 
world  of  regret  and  appeal  and  affection  and 
almost  despair  in  the  look "  ?  So  far  as  our 
own  observation  extends,  such  is  a  transcript 
of  a  man's  expression  when  subjected  to  the 
agonies  of  a  strong  and  unprosperous  passion. 
What  means  the  author  when  she  says :  "  And 


thus  the  old  year  went  out  and  the  new  year 
came  in  for  Mercy  Philbrick  and  Stephen 
White,  —  the  old  year  in  which  they  had  been 
nothing,  and  the  new  year  in  which  they  were 
to  be  every  thing  to  each  other." 

If  words  mean  any  thing,  these  words  mean 
business, —  the  business  of  a  pair  who  content 
plate  marriage,  or  even  that  more  tender  rela- 
tion which  precedes  it.  On  page  loo  it  is 
virtually  confessed  that  Stephen  is  Mercy's 
lover.  Walking  out,  and  overtaken  by  Stephen, 
she  "  stood  still,  vainly  hoping  her  black  veil 
was  thick  enough  to  hide  her  red  eyes ;  vainly 
trying  to  regain  her  composure  enough  to 
speak  in  her  natural  voice,  and  smile  her  usual 
smile.  Vainly,  indeed !  What  crape  could 
blind  a  lover's  eyes,  or  what  forced  tone 
deceive  a  lover's  ears  P"    Who,  pray,  was  the 

The  unscrupulous  reviewer  cites  this  as  the 
"  most  singular  of  all  the  misrepresentations : " 
"  She  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Professor 
Dorrance,  a  truly  model  man,  who  serves  as 
her  coadjutor  in  a  glaring  inconsistency.  He 
is  a  fifty-five-year-old  widower,  but  he  falls  in 
love  with  the  bright  young  widow,  and  offers 
her  his  hand  and  heart.  She  permits  him  to 
understand  that  his  passion  was  reciprocated." 
—  The  Literary  World. 

The  reviewer  proceeds  to  say:  "She  did 
not  in  the  least  reciprocate  Parson  Dorrance's 
passion,  nor  permit  him  to  understand  that  she 
did  so." 

In  crushing  retort  to  this  allegation,  we 
quote  from  page  212  this  little  but  significant 
colloquy :  — 

"The  parson  looked  bewildered,  but  went 
on, — 

"  *  You  do  love  me,  my  child,  very  dearly, 
do  you  not  ? ' 

"  4  Oh,  you  know  I  do  P  cried  Mercy,  *  You 
know  I  do ! '  " 

How  the  unscrupulous  reviewer  can  dare, 
in  the  face  of  this  solemn  and  passionate 
declaration,  to  deny  that  Mercy  Philbrick  al- 
lowed Parson  Dorrance  to  understand  that  his 
passion  was  reciprocated,  passes  our  feeble 
understanding. 

We  have  given  this  little  pin-prick  of  Re- 
viewer's more  attention  than  it  deserves ;  but 
we  felt  it  our  duty  to  say  that  we  are  not  wont 
to  pervert  the  text  of  a  book  while  reviewing 
it;  that  we  judge  all  books  with  impartiality, 
uninfluenced  by  sentiments  of  mutual  admira- 
tion or  by  the  obligations  of  any  feminine 
literary  cabal.  Wishing  for  Reviewer  better 
luck  next  time,  we  give  his  conge. 

S.  R.  Crocker. 


Having  given  a  sketch  of  the  plot  of  the  poem, 
it  dismisses  it  in  three  lines  of  contemptuous 
brevity.  If  all  our  judges  possessed  this  mean 
spirit,  our  literature  would  soon  languish. 
The  public  praise  is  the  chief  stimulant  and 
reward  of  the  poet ;  and,  lacking  this,  he  is  left 
without  audience.  In  many  instances,  the 
incompetency  of  the  reviewer  is  at  fault ;  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Trib- 
une,  a  soi-disant  bard  tried  his  'prentice  ban' 
in  an  endeavor  to  damn  "  Deirdre"  with  faint 
praise.  Because  he  cannot,  with  all  his  pre- 
tensions and  with  all  the  material  gathered  in 
long  journeyings,  write  poetry  himself,  grim 
Envy  bids  him  deny  that  power  to  others  more 
nobly  endowed. 

No  criticism  is  sound  which  is  not  friendly, 
or  at  least  equitable.  Prejudice  should  be 
strictly  shut  out  from  the  reviewer's  purview, 
and  to  praise  or  blame,  without  good  reason, 
is  not  the  act  of  an  honest  man. 


LITERATURE  ASD  ART. 

*T*HERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  recent 
Centennial  Exposition  will  result  in  a 
strong  forward  impulse  upon  Art  in  America. 
The  people  saw  there  what  their  own  artists  had" 
done,  and,  comparing  their  work  with  that  of 
their  foreign  rivals,  as  a  whole,  gave  the  palm 
to  their  countrymen.  The  love  of  Art  was 
fostered  by  the  trophies  of  home  talent,  and 
public  and  artists  were  encouraged  to  persevere 
and  push  on.  Compared  with  Literature,  Art 
has  lately  won  but  a  meagre  subsistence :  where 
ten  persons  read,  only  one  loves  Art.  While 
writers,  therefore,  have  waxed  fat  with  their 
copyright  receipts,  painters'  easels  have  been 
empty  and  their  brushes  idle.  We  hope  for 
an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  this  sister 
of  Literature.  The  signs  in  our  own  city 
point  to  this.  Sales  of  pictures  are  lucrative, 
and  the  condition  of  the  Artist's  Club  is 
highly  and  increasingly  prosperous. 


REVIEWS  OF  POETRY. 

'"pHE  publication  of  "Deirdre"  has  given 
■*■  occasion,  as  rarely  happens  in  this  coun- 
try, for  the  expression  of  critical  opinions  by 
our  best  writers  on  an  object  truly  worthy  of 
investigation.  It  is  most  interesting  and  prof- 
itable to  compare  these  opinions,  and  thus 
secure  the  judgment  of  the  highest  literary 
tribunals.  In  the  case  of  this  poem,  the  large 
majority  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  new 
poet's  claims ;  but  one  or  two  feeble  folk  have 
dismissed  his  case  with  indifference  or  censure. 
In  view  of  the  surpassing  merits  of  "  Deirdre," 
there  can  be  but  one  solution  of  this  wilful 
malignity ;  that  is,  the  inability  of  the  judges 
to  appreciate  its  merits.  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une furnishes  an  example  of  this  ineptitude. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  POETRY. 

WE  have  been  surprised  and  pleased,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  months,  with  the  indica- 
tions that  American  verse  is  rapidly  taking  a 
higher  range,  gaining  in  strength  as  well  as  re- 
finement. We  have  received  within  the  period 
named  not  less  than  five  volumes  which  would 
do  credit  to  any  English  poet.  They  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  land,  —  first,  "  Deirdre," 
"easy  chief,"  Mr.  Watson's  "Legend  of 
the  Roses,"  than  which  no  finer  poem  save 
"  Deirdre  "  has  appeared  in  a  decade.  From 
Cleveland  comes  a  volume  filled  with  pieces 
dainty  and  spiritual ;  and  from  Troy  another 
of  equal  excellence.  Lastly,  we  have,  from 
Lippincott  &  Co. ,  a  little  book  called  "  Sir 
Rae,"  which  inevitably  suggests  reminiscences 
of  Sir  Walter.  Verily,  the  skies  are  bright- 
ening, and  our  bards  must  get  their  lyres  in 
order. 
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WOMEN. 

TT  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  oar  table 
of  contents  that  two  books  devoted  to  the 
fascinating  subject  of  Woman  have  come  to 
ns  for  review.  This  we  hail  as  a  most  encour- 
aging symptom.  It  brings  the  dear  creatures 
before  the  people,  which  they  like.  It  is  true, 
alas !  that  both  authors  deliberately  assail  the 
softer  sex ;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  we  have  val- 
iantly defended  them,  and  confidently  count 
upon  our  earned  reward. 

Very  many  books  came  to  ns  in  the  last 
days  of  the  month  just  closed,  when  the 
columns  of  this  number  were  filled.  This 
must  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  our  failure 
to  notice  them.  They  shall  receive  due  atten- 
tion in  the  January  issue. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

"J.  M.  K.,"  Troy,  0.,  writes :  "  Some  years 
ago  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  Peter  Bayne 
was  a  non-believer  in  the  Scriptures,  by  the 
following  passage  which  occurs  in  his  Essay 
on  Hugh  Miller :  — 

**  *  In  the  cottage  of  Hugh  Miller's  boyhood, 
was  that  '*  one  book  wherein,  for  several  thou- 
sand years,  the  spirit  of  man  has  found  light 
and  an  interpreting  response  to  whatever  is 
deepest  in  him,"  and  which  is  still  the  Word 
of  God,  whatever  the  author  of  these  words 
may  think/  Essays  in  Biography,  etc,  First 
Series,  p.  951. 

"  Am  I  justified  in  drawing  such  a  conclu- 
sion? Is  be  a  non-believer?  What  class; 
atheist  or  infidel  P  " 

We  should  say  that  you  are  not  justified  in 
reaching  such  a  conclusion. 

"  E.  S.  W.tn  Peoria,  ltt„  writes :  44  C.  E. 
B.,  of  Florence,  Mass.,  will  find  Carlyle  speak- 
ing of  the  4  dismal  science '  in  his  essay  en- 
titled 4  The  Present  Time,'  Latter  Bay  Pam- 
phlet*. 

44  4  Here,  numerous  persons,  with  big  wigs, 
many  of  them,  and  austere  ■  aspect,  whom  I 
take  to  be  Professors  of  the  Dismal  Science, 
start  up  in  an  agitated,  vehement  manner.'  " 

44 G.  M.  W.,n  Indianapolis,  writes:  44  In 
the  September  number  of  the  Literary  World, 
you  refer  to  a  novel  by  Caroline  Oilman,  pub- 
lished many  years  ago,  giving  some  charming 
pictures  of  Southern  life,  but  remark  that  you 
have  forgotten  the  title.  Was  it  not 4  Recol- 
lections of  a  Southern  Matron  '  ?  I  remember 
reading  the  book  when  I  was  a  youth,  and  en- 
joying it  exceedingly.  It  would  bear  re-publi- 
cation better  than  much  of  the  stuff  written 
now-a-days  will  bear  one  publication." 

That  is  the  book  we  referred  to,  and  an  excel- 
lent book  it  is.  It  is  the  best  picture  of  South- 
ern society  ever  drawn.  We  should  heartily 
welcome  a  reprint,  and  hope  some  enterprising 
publishers  will  see  their  account  in  bringing  out 
a  new  edition. 


44  P.  B.  A."  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  writes  in 
explanation  of  Sherwood  Bonner's  error 
in  attributing  4  4  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign 
Lands  "  to  Mrs.  Sigourney  instead  of  to  Mrs. 
Stowe :  44  Mrs.  Sigourney 's  book  was  entitled 
Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands,'  and 
published  by  James  Monroe  &  Co.,  several 
years  before  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  appeared." 

Here  seems  to  be  a  strange  coincidence; 
or  did  Mrs.  Stowe's  imitative  faculty  get  the 
better  of  her  ? 

44 Barry  Bramble"  Troy,  0.,  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  44  The  tone  of  St.  George  Mivart  would 
lead  one  to  conclude  that  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  Is 
such  the  case  ?  Have  Strauss's  4  Life  of  Jesus 
Critically  Treated,'  and  4  The  Christian  Dog- 
matics, &c.,'  ever  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish?" 

St.  George  Mivart  is  an  avowed  Roman 
Catholic.  Strauss's  44  Life  of  Jesus  "  has  been 
translated  into  English;  44 Christian  Dog- 
matics" has  not. 

"Harry  Bramble,'"  Troy,  0.,  asks  what  is  the 

origin  of  these  two  quotations :  — 
"  One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  nur  off  dirlne  erent, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  more*." 
"  The  moTiDg  finger  writes,  and,  baring  writ, 
Mores  on  ;  nor  all  your  piety  and  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  erase  half  a  line, 
Nor  all  jour  tears  wash  oat  one  word  of  it." 
The  first  quotation  is  from  the  conclusion  of 
Tennyson's  4  4  In  Memoriam;"  the  other  we 
cannot  trace.    We  think  there  are  no  English 
versions  of  the  books  he  mentions. 

44  J.  A.  E."  Eawley,  Mass.,  inquires  as  to 
the  authorship  of  these  quotations.  We  sin- 
cerely regret  that  we  cannot  enlighten  him  as 
to  such  striking  lines :  — 

"  For  past  the  Alpine  summits  of  great  pain 

Lieth  thy  Italy  !  " 
•4  What  grape-bloom  kiioweth  its  fiery  wine  !  " 


attends  to  her  duties  there,  has  any  idle  mo- 
ments in  which  to  read  the  Ledger,  Sun,  or 
even  the  Bazaar.  An  average  of  five  hours' 
work  in  school  daily,  and  of  three  hours  spent 
preparatory  labor  out  of  school,  allows 
hardly  time  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  home 
and  society ;  in  fact,  the  needed  stitch  in  the 
dress  and  the  buttonless  glove  are  every-day 
proofs  of  this.  That  a  woman  bends  her 
efforts  to  teaching  until  an  opportunity  of 
marriage  offers,  is  not  only  an  unkind  state- 
ment to  make,  but  it  is  full  of  mistake,  and,  I 
feel,  is  untrue. 

Although  there  are  some  women  who  really 
love  this  profession,  I  doubt  not  there  are 
many  who  use  it  as  a  stepping-stone ;  but  how 
many  thousands  of  men  have  made  the  same 
use  of  teaching !  Who  can  affirm  that  one 
man  in  a  hundred  enters  upon  this  profession, 
intending  to  make  it  his  life-work ;  and,  having 
made  such  a  determination,  abides  by  his  de- 
cision ?  Does  not  the  young  man  often,  very 
often,  teach  only  till  the  sum  is  collected  by 
means  of  which  he  may  pursue  some  other 
calling  ? 

School-teaching,  in  its  present  state,  de- 
mands women  who  44  study  up  the  science  of 
education,"  as  well  as  men.   The  former  do 
this,  or  they  lose  their  positions.      A.  H.  r. 
Medford,  Nov.  15. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  World:  — 

Dear  Sir  :  —  While  snatching  an  hour  from 
school-work  last  evening,  I  read  the  enclosed 
article,  published  in  the  Literary  World  for 
November :  — 

44  A  St.  Louis  school-official  tells  a  plain 
truth,  when  he  says :  4  Here  is  a  fact  beyond 
dispute.  When  a  young  man  begins  to  teach 
he  begins  to  study  up  the  science  of  education 
He  has  books  on  the  subject.  He  will  take 
the  School  Journal.  A  young  woman  will 
spend  her  noon-time  in  reading  the  Bazaar,  the 
Ledger,  or  the  Sun.  Women  are  expecting  to 
give  up  the  business  at  any  moment;  they 
hope  to  get  married.  They,  as  a  class,  have 
no  love  for  the  business.' " 

As  it  seems  right  that  one  should  resent  an 
injustice,  especially  if  it  tends  to  permanent 
injury,  I  take  the  liberty  to  criticise  the  un- 
fairness of  this  article.  Judging  from  a  prac- 
tical experience,  I  assert  that  no  lady  engaged 
in  teaching  in  a  High  School,  and  who  properly 


MINOR  BOOK  NOTICES. 

— 44 A  Long  Time  Ago"  is  a  truly  re- 
markable novel,  —  original  in  plot,  novel  in 
incident,  strong  in  characterization,  and  dra- 
matic in  execution.  Marjorie  Fleming,  the 
heroine,  lives  alone  with  her  sick  father.  The 
nearest  neighbor  is  Reuben  Yool,  of  Yool 
Farm,  five  or  six  miles  away.  He  has  loved 
her  many  years,  but  never  has  spoken.  Her 
cousin,  a  naval  officer,  comes  home,  and  the 
two  are  engaged.  He  goes  to  sea.  Three 
years  later  news  comes  of  the  loss  of  his  ship; 
Marjorie's  grief  is  bitter.  She  has  no  friend 
but  Reuben,  —  for  her  father  dying,  and  be- 
lieving Edward  Fleming  to  be  dead,  makes  her 
promise  to  marry  the  man  who  has  so  long 
loved  her.  She  tells  him  she  cannot  love 
him,  but  goes  home  to  live  with  him.  A 
crazy  woman,  full  of  devilish  cunning,  is  an 
inmate  of  his  house,  and  hates  Marjorie  with 
a  deadly  hatred,  three  times  attempting  her 
life.  Reuben  treats  his  wife  wilh  rare  tender- 
ness, but  exacts  no  affection  from  her.  But 
her  heart  is  too  soft,  her  affection  too  strong, 
to  permit  her  to  be  indifferent  to  him,  and  her 
simplest  word  of  kindness  satisfies  him.  44  The 
Dame,"  the  crazy  woman,  having  thrice  tried 
to  poison  Marjorie,  is  sent  away.  The  house 
is  sacked  by  robbers,  who  nearly  kill  the 
latter.  Edward  comes,  ill  and  destitute,  hav- 
ing survived  the  wreck  of  his  ship.  Marjorie 
nurses  him  tenderly,  Reuben  encouraging  her. 
Stormy  scenes  occur  between  the  old  lovers ; 
but  she  is  firm  to  her  duty,  and  at  last  he 
poes.  Reuben,  convinced  that  she  still  loves 
Edward,  is  even  more  reticent  towards  her 
than  before;  but  one  day  with  the  light  of 
perfect  truth  in  her  eyes,  she  tells  him  that 
she  loves  him,  and  he  is  happy.  .  The  scenes 
of  violence,  of  which  there  are  many,  are 
drawn  wilh  marvellous  power.  [Harper  & 
Brothers ;  Lockwood  &  Co. J 
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—  "  Nelly  Kinnard's  Kingdom,"  by  Amanda 
M.  Douglass,  would  have  been  more  agree- 
able in  a  briefer  form.  It  is  inordinately  spun 
out,  and  its  introductory  pages  are  tedious. 
The  multitude  of  personages  is  confusing,  and 
ita  course  prior  to  the  departure  of  Aunt 
Adelaide  from  the  Kinnard  house  is  dull.  Dr. 
Kinnard,  a  widower  with  two  children,  marries 
Nelly  Endicott,  a  young  girl,  to  the  intense 
disgust  of  his  own  mother  and  his  first  wife's 
sister,  Adelaide,  a  maiden  lady  who  has  charge 
of  bis  children.  Aunt  Adelaide  had  ruled  his 
house  for  years,  and  the  coming  of  the  second 
wife  was  a  terrible  shock  to  her.  Naturally 
of  a  bad  temper,  she  is  stimulated  by  this 
event  almost  to  fiendishness,  and  the  young 
bride  is  made  to  lead  a  sorry  life.  Finally 
the  house  is  rid  of  Adelaide  and  the  senior 
Mrs.  Kinnard,  and  becomes  the  home  of  hap- 
piness and  order.  The  purpose  of  the  book 
is  to  show  how  a  capable  and  amiable  woman 
can  influence  others  lbr  their  own  good :  this 
type  of  womanhood  is  faithfully  represented 
by  Nelly.  She  and  her  sisters  are  prodigies  of 
beauty  and  virtue,  and  all  are  fortunately 
married.  In  the  last  half  of  the  story  we 
have  views  of  high  society  and  a  male  flirt, 
who  raises  a  tumult  in  several  young  hearts. 
Miss  Douglass  is  a  careless  writer ;  she  speaks 
of  "  the  sisterly  companionship  that  had  char- 
acterized Fan  and  I ;  "  "  Where  it  Aunt 
Adelaide  and  the  children  P  "  Kissing  seems 
to  be  the  favorite  pastime  of  the  personages ; 
and  the  conduct  of  Van  Alstyne,  the  male 
flirt,  is  hardly  better  thin  scandalous.  [Lee 
&  Shepard.] 

—  We  cannot  unreservedly  commend  "  No- 
blesse Oblige,"  though  it  is  the  work  of  the 
author  of  "M'lle  Mori."  It  is  a  story  of  the 
French  Revolution  during  the  rule  of  the  Di- 
rectory, days  that  were  red  with  blood.  Its 
effect  is  in  substance  to  tell  how  two  members 
of  the  St.  Aignan  family  succeeded  in  evading 
arrest,  by  the  aid  of  persons  far  below  them 
in  rank.  The  action  is  not  very  strong,  while 
the  chief  merit  of  the  book  is  characterization. 
Edmee,  the  heroine,  M'lle  St.  Aignan,  Bal- 
mat  and  De  Pelven,  are  drawn  with  great 
skill  and  distinctness.   [Holt  &  Co.] 

—  "  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  In- 
dependence "  is  a  timely  and  useful  publica- 
tion, supplying  in  small  compass  much  matter 
which  would  have  to  be  sought  in  several 
different  works.  It  is  a  large  octavo  volume 
of  over  six  hundred  pages,  well  printed,  and 
embellished  with  fine  illustrations.  Its  tone  is 
reasonably  impartial,  its  style  simple  and  clear, 
and  its  arrangement  symmetrical.  It  is  popu- 
lar in  character,  void  of  philosophical  discus- 
sion, and  in  all  respects,  it  would  seem, 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  masses.  [A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.]  • 

—  The  results  of  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb's 
literary  labors  for  ten  years  is  embodied  in 

The  History  of  New  York."  It  will  be 
comprised  in  thirty  parts,  about  a  dozen  of 
which  are  already  issued.  It  seems  to  us  that 
she  has  gone  back  too  far  for  her  start.  Few 
readers  are  ignorant  as  to  the  early  voyages 
for  the  discovery  of  this  coun'ry,  and  she  has 
dwelt  too  long  on  this  part  of  her  narrative. 
As  a  local  history  it  has  great  value,  is  well- 
written,  and  chronologically  accurate.  [A."S. 
Barnes  &  Co.] 

—  A  very  handy  and  comprehensive  little 
book  is  "  Common  S<  bool  Literature,"  by  J. 
Willis  Westlake,  Profecsor  of  English  literature 
in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville, 


Pa.  It  gives  one  delightful  sips  of  literary 
biography,  with  extracts  from  the  authors' 
writings.  The  American  department  is  quite 
as  rich  and  enlightening.  These  little  biogra- 
phies are  perfect  gems  of  conciseness  and 
nutritiousness,  and  the  collection  called  "  A 
Casket  of  Thought  Gems  "  is  worth  a  tiara 
of  jewels.    [Sower,  Potts,  &  Co.] 

—  Mr.  Edward  Brooks  has  compiled  a 
"  Normal  Higher  Arithmetic,"  which  seems  to 
be  an  advance  on  earlier  treatises.  He  has 
tried  to  give  a  full  treatise  upon  the  science  of 
numbers,  and  its  most  extensive  application. 
Arithmetic,  he  says,  has  become  a  science, 
and  stands  on  a  level  with  Geometry.  He 
exhibits  the  logical  outline  of  Arithmetic, 
which  shows  that  all  arithmetical  processes 
are  embraced  in  synthesis,  analysis,  and  com- 
parison ;  the  logical  presentation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  arithmetic,  showing  the  principle  of 
enumeration  and  its  relation  to  notation ;  the 
treatment  of  the  greatest  common  divisor  and 
least  common  multiple,  and  the  extension  of 
these  processes  to  decimals  and  denominate 
numbers.    [Sower,  Potts,  &  Co.] 

—  Castle  Windows,"  by  Latham  Cornell 
Strong,  contains  some  of  the  finest  verses  of 
the  day,  —  strong,  graphic,  refined,  polished. 
We  have  read  nothing,  lately,  except  "Deir- 
dre,"  that  can  be  compared  with  them  in 
power  and  finish.  "The  Rhyme  of  Thula "  is 
an  admirable  poem,  well  imagined  and  well 
executed.  The  same  is  quite  as  true  of 
"  Treasures  of  the  Tropic  Seas,"  in  which  the 
element  of  pathos  is  very  strong.  u  When 
Baby  Died  "  is  not  less  pathetic.  "  A  Sum- 
mer Idyl "  is  a  love-story  in  exquisite  verse. 
We  quote  a  stanza  or  two :  — 

8itt«tb  a  maiden  with  forehead  air, 

And  soft  gray  eyes,  with  Joy  complete, 

Twining  with  roeea  her  runet  hair 

In  the  shade  of  the  garden,  cool  and  sweet; 

Leaneth  the  lover  below  the  tree*, 

0?er  the  gate  where  the  leafage  green 

Klses  and  fall*  In  the  dainty  breese, 

And  lb*  struggling  sunbeams  slip  between. 

'Tit  a  broken  heart  that  crieth  aloud, 

Oh.  smooth  are  the  fold*  of  the  wedding-throud 

White  bride  lilies  are  on  her  breast. 
And  tht  cojin-pillow  is  lightly  pressed. 

The  birds  were  tinging  thro'  all  the  land, 
And  the  white-capped  daisy  and  hooded  nnn 
Went  nodding  by  fields  of  wheat  and  sand 
Down  to  the  brook  in  the  summer  sun  ; 
lifteth  the  maiden  her  toft  gray  eyes ; 
Unto  the  lOTer  she  smile*  and  says,— 
"  'Tl«  here  the  four-leaved  clover  Ilea, 
That  we  sought  together  in  by  gone  days. 
Solemnly  tolls  tht  cathedral  bell; 
What  dott  its  iron  service  tell? 
Darkness,  despair,  and  silence  co'd. 
Dust  and  decaf  and  tht  grave-yard  mold.'1 

One  who  can  write  such  poetry  as  this  may 
indulge  the  fondest  hopes  of  distinction.  No 
American  bard  whom  we  think  of  promises 
loftier  poetical  results.  [H.  B.  Niins  &  Co., 
Troy.] 

—  Lippincott's  "General  Guide-Book  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada,"  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  satisfactory  travellers'  helps 
in  print.  It  describes  in  full  detail  all  the 
most  popular  routes  of  travel  in  both  coun- 
tries, giving  all  information  required  by  the 
tourist.  The  arrangement  of  its  contents  is 
well  ordered,  and  many  maps  and  illustrations 
add  greatly  to  its  value.  "  The  General 
Guide  for  Settlers  in  the  United  States," 
issued  by  the  same  firm,  is  of  equal  value  to 
another  class  of  readers.  It  sets  forth  clearly 
the  advantages  and  characteristics  of  many 
States  and  Territories  to  intending  emigrants, 
offering  them  a  wide  range  of  selection.  This 
volume  also  contains  many  maps  and  illustra- 
tions, very  well  executed. 


—  "Esel  Dorf"  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
publish  his  real  name,  for  his  poems  would  do 
no  discredit  to  the  most  eminent  poet.  They 
are  very  brief  and  unpretentious,  and  deal 
with  common,  every-day  topics,  mainly  senti- 
mental. His  work  is  marked  by  a  high  degree 
of  refinement  and  choice  dictiou,  though  his 
rhymes  are  not  always  perfect :  e.g.  *'  alone," 
"  home,"  p.  19 ;  '«  rhyme  "  and  "  nine,"  p.  30 ; 
«♦  between"  and  "dream,"  p.  80;  "time" 
and  "  twine,"  p.  54,  &c.  "  A  Memory  "  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  poet's  powers :  — 

"  She  came  in  late  December, 
When  wintry  winds  were  chill ; 
While  trees  stood  bare  in  sunlight, 
That  glHtened  cross  streamlet  and  hill. 
She  came  while  a  flurry  of  snow-flakes 
Obscured  the  fair  heaven  above, 
Kre  they  fell  on  this  earth, 
lightly  as  pity,  as  gently  as  love.  '  j 

"  She  came  when  the  heart  was  callous, 
And  cold  as  the  cheerless  rill; 
Love  had  changed  places  with  error, 
And  Hope  found  naught  to  Instil. 
I  had  lived  to  think  all  wooing 
But  a  cheat  of  romancing  youth  : 
She  awoke  the  Cynic's  slumber, 
With  the  fair  pure  gem  of  Truth. 
The  old-time  trust  awakened 
In  the  light  of  her  sunny  smile, 
II or  presence  soothed  and  charmed  me, 
In  her  heart  was  there  no  guile. 
And  oft  when  the  day  is  over, 
As  I  sit  by  my  Ore  alone, 
I  muse  on  the  glory  departed, 
1  worship  the  world  that  is  gone." 

—  Prof.  Pedro  Blaserna's  "  Theory  of 
Sound"  begins  with  a  grammatical  error: 
"  The  present  treatise  neither  pretends  to  nor 
aims  at  giving  [what  verb  belongs  to  '  to  '  ?]  a 
complete  description,  &c."  In  the  first  chap- 
ter he  discusses  periodic  movements,  vibration 
of  a  bell,  a  tuning-fork,  &c,  of  air  in  a 
sounding-pipe.  The  text  is  illustrated  by 
diagrams.  In  practical  music  no  use  is  made 
of  the  longitudinal  vibration  of  strings. 
Among  the  modes  of  demonstrating  the  vibra- 
tion, a  tube  rather  long  for  its  sectional  area 
is  taken,  in  which  one  wall  is  made  of  very 
thin,  flexible  wood.  By  blowing  into  it  with 
some  violence,  a  note  is  obtained  much  higher 
than  the  fundamental  note  of  the  pipe.  The 
air  in  vibrating  communicates  its  vibrations  to 
the  flexible  side  of  the  tube.  Therefore  if  the 
pipe  be  held  horizontally,  and  sand  be  sprinkled 
on  the  flexible  side,  the  sand  will  dance  about 
and  accumulate  in  certain  lines  which  are  true 
nodal  lines,  and  indicate  exactly  the  way  in 
which  the  air  is  vibrating  in  the  interior  of  the 
pipe."  The  science  of  music  is  discussed  at 
great  length,  and  with  high  intelligence.  [D. 
Appleton  &  Co.] 

—  One  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  noblest  poems, 
"The  Skeleton  in  Armor,"  has  recently  re- 
ceived a  most  fitting  dress  at  the  hands  of  Miss 
Hallock, — an  artist  whose  fame  began  with 
«•  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane," —  L.  S.  Ipsen, 
E.  A.  Abbey,  and  Mr.  Anthony,  who  has 
supervised  the  artistic  work.  The  externals 
of  the  book  are  simply  beautiful,  and  the  con- 
tents are  quite  in  harmony.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  a  choice  among  so  many  exquisite  en- 
gravings; but  we  are  inclined  to  give  our 
preference  to  the  one  illustrating  the  passage, 

"  So  toward  the  open  main 

Bore  I  the  maiden." 

[J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

—  "  Seashore  and  Prairie,"  by  Mary  P. 
Thacher,  is  a  charming  little  bunch  of  essays 
about  the  New  England  coast,  —  a  topic  which 
seems  inexhaustible.  She  writes  of  York,  of 
Newport,  of  Machias,  telling  the  old,  old 
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story  of  the  "  Margaretta,"  which  has  con- 
tributed to  fill  half  the  papers  in  the  Union, 
during  the  last  year.  The  story  of  Hannah 
Weston  and  her  sister  Rebecca,  two  Jonesboro 
women,  is  very  dramatic.  She  also  tells  about 
"  Up  the  Mississippi,"  and  stories  of  prairie 
life.  The  volume  is  a  capital  pocket-com- 
panion.   [J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

—  "  Selected  Poems,"  by  R.  W.  Emerson, 
contains  many  of  his  best  pieces,  that  one  can- 
not afford  to  leave  unread.  Among  them  is 
«•  The  Problem :  "— 

"  Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought, 
HU  awful  JoTe  young  Phidias  brought, 
Ne»er  from  Hps  of  cunning  fell, 
Tht  thrilling  Delphic,  oracle; 
Out  from  the  heart  of  Nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old  ; 
The  litanies  of  nations  came, 
Like  the  Toleano's  tongue  of  flame, 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below, — 
The  on  tic  leg  of  love  and  woe  ; 
The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome, 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Home, 
Wrought  In  a  sad -sincerity  : 
Himself  from  God  be  could  not  free, 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew  ; 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew." 

The  volume  also  contains  M  May-Day," 
"  Threnody,"  "  Woodnotes."  [J.  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.] 

—  Half  a  dozen  of  Prof.  Boyesen's  maga- 
zine stories  have  been  gathered  in  a  pretty 
volume  called  "  Tales  of  Two  Hemispheres." 
All  of  them  are  good,  and  smack  agreeably  of 
the  Norse  air.  A  native  of  one  country  writing 
for  the  delectation  of  those  .of  another  has  a 
double  advantage,  which  Mr.  Boyesen  im- 
proves with  good  effect.  We  are  in  doubt  as 
to  which  is  the  best  story,  "  The  Man  who 
Lost  his  Name,"  or  "The  Story  of  an  Out- 
cast." There  is  fine  pathos  in  the  former; 
but  the  latter  gives  us  a  stronger  savor  of  the 
author's  native  land.  But  all  are  readable, 
and^  the  volume  is  worth  buying.  [Osgood 

—  One  conversant  with  Boston  and  its  vicinity 
will  not  have  to  guess  long  to  determine  that 
"Long-Look  House"  is  in  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge.   Now  "  Long-Look  House  "  is  a  story 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Abbott,  and  a  delightful 
story  it  is.    The  description  of  the  place  is  a 
model  of  perspicuity  and  graphic  effect.  Mr. 
Merrill  lives  in  the  House,  with  his  wife,  his 
children,  Max  and  Jenny  and  Maud.  He 
built  the  bouse  according  to  his  own  notions, 
which  seem  to  have  been  very  good  notions  in- 
deed.   Plans  of  the  structure  were  discussed 
in  family  conclave,  and  finally  one  was  adopted 
with  fine  harmony.  How  they  built  the  House 
and  furnished  it,  and  how  all  lent  a  hand, 
*'  looking  np,  not  down,"  and  how  they  all 
moved  in,  in  great  glee  and  satisfaction,  the 
author  tells  with  delightful  detail  and  merry 
humor.    How  the  first  callers  came,  and  how 
a  private  fire-department  was  organized,  he 
also  tells,  with  divers  other  particulars  most 
charming  and  useful.    The  action  of  the  story 
is  breezy  and  lively,  and  its  tone  is  healthy 
as  a  gust  of  mountain  air.    We  can  commend 
the   book,  without  reserve,  to  all  the  little 
people  of  our  acquaintance,  and  all  the  rest. 
We  must  not  forget  the  pretty  and  pertinent 
silhouettes  which  are  the  delightful  handiwork 
of  Miss  Helen  Maria  Hincs.    [Noyes,  Snow, 
&  Co.] 

—  Mr.  Charles  H.  Woodman.who.we  believe, 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Boston  book 
trade,  has  written  a  book  called  "  Boys  and 
Girls  of  the  Revolution,"  and  which  is  gal- 
lantly dedicated  to  "  Ella  Farman,  who  leads 
the/  W«de-Awake' Host  of  Young  Americans." 


It  is  rich  in  interesting  anecdotes,  and  is,  we 
think,  the  best  compilation  of  its  kind.  Here 
is  a  story  that  is  new  to  us,  and  that  illustrates 
the  height  of  Boston  culture  among  our  youths, 
even  at  that  early  day.  "  As  Lord  Percy 
marched  his  troops  through  Roxbury,  to  the 
Concord  fight,  the  band  played  •  Yankee 
Doodle,'  in  derision  of  the  Yankees.  A  little 
boy  in  the  street  cut  such  ridiculous  antics 
that  Lord^  Percy  asked  him  why  he  was  so 
merry.  'To  think  how  you  will  dance  by 
and  by  to  "  Chevy  Chase,"  '  said  the  sharp  lad ; 
and  the  lord  felt  it  keenly."  One  of  the  best 
and  most  affecting  stories  in  the  book  is  of  the 
death  of  young  Snyder,  the  first  Boston  martyr, 
a  boy  of  eleven  years.  He  was  in  a  crowd 
that  demonstrated  against  the  merchants  who 
refused  to  sign  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment, and  was  shot  by  Richardson,  the  customs 
informer.  In  the  boy's  pockets  were  found 
seven  pieces  of  heroic  writing,  which  he  loved 
to  read,  among  them  Wolfe's  "  Summit  of 
Human  Glory."    [Lippincott  &  Co.] 

—  Mary  S.  Deering,  author  of  "An  Average 
Boy's  Vacation,"  seems  to  have  had  good  in- 
tentions, and  is  a  fairly  good  writer ;  but  she 
has  failed  to  make  an  effective  book.  Its  field 
is  very  narrow,  its  actors  inspire  no  special  in- 
terest, and  there  is  a  sameness  in  the  story 
which  is  really  tedious.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  book  which  one  hasn't  often  read  before. 
The  continuous  use  of  the  slang  word  "  boss," 
not  in  its  legitimate  meaning,  is  vexatious: 
it  occurs  not  less  than  twenty  times  in  this 
volume  of  166  pages.  [Dresser,  McLellan, 
&  Co.] 

— The^iew  edition  of  "  The  Village  School," 
by  the  author  of  "  Child  Nature,"  will  be  wel- 
comed by  many  to  whom  it  will  be  new.  It  is 
a  series  of  poems  suggested  by  the  village 
schools,  which  are  viewed  in  it  in  all  aspects. 
Many  of  the  pieces  are  humorous,  and  all  are 
worth  reading.  The  volume  is  fully  illustrated. 
[Lippincott  &  Co.] 

—  "  Ye  Outside  Fools  "  is  the  rather  unpre- 
possessing title  of  a  book  about  the  London 
stock-market ;  yet  it  has  a  strong  significance 
as  indicating  the  victims  of  money-ogres. 
The  author  writes  in  the  first  person,  and  re- 

Sorts  the  ceremonies  of  his  initiation  as  confi- 
ential  clerk  to  Messrs.  Seesaw  and  Turn- 
about. These  questions  were  put  to  him  by 
the  members  of  that  firm :  "Are  the  interests 
of  brokers  and  clients  identical  P  —  Only  in 
theory.  Why  so  P  —  Because,  if  clients  gener- 
ally made  money,  the  house  must  lose  it,  and 
consequently  both  brokers  and  jobbers  would 
be  ruined.  How,  then,  can  this  be  prevented  P 
By  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  both  job- 
bers and  brokers,  just  as  in  the  cattle  and  coal 
markets  the  middlemen  and  dealers  combine  to 
prevent  the  consumer  from  buying  of  the  pro- 
ducer. For  instance,  the  broker  frequently 
lets  the  jobber  know  what  his  client  wants  to 
do,  and  the  price  is  regulated  accordingly. 
Can  you  illustrate  by  example  ?"  Mutato  no- 
mine de  it  (Wall  Street  and  State  Street)  fa- 
bula  narratur.  The  same  story  is  true  of  Amer- 
ican money-marts.  The  above  extract  will 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  purpose  of  the 
book.  It  is  full  of  surprising  disclosures  as  to 
the  frauds  of  brokers  and  the  gullibility  of  the 
people.    [Lovell,  Adam,  Wesson,  &  Co.] 

—  "Sir  Rae"  is  a  very  beautiful  poem,  in 
an  equally  beautiful  dress.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  lovely  Highland  maiden  of  low  degree, 
and  a  youth  of  lordly  race.  She  lives  with  a 
witch-like  woman  whom  she  calls  Aunt  Jean, 


and  meets  Rae,  her  lover,  clandestinely.  We 
quote  an  exemplary  passage :  — 

"  But  r till  they  met ;  tbey  knew  no  wrong : 
Twining  their  tatea,  as  wild  spring  flowers. 
She  listened  to  the  old,  Old  song. 
And  heeded  not  the  fleeUng  hours. 
The  rippling  brooklet  wandered  o'er 
Its  pebbled  bed,  by  moss  and  fern, 
While  sweet  dissolving  views  It  bore 
Of  tableaux  never  to  return,  — 
The  pure  in  heart,  that  knew  no  guile, 
To  whom  all  things  were  good  and  true. 
Kae  prised  as  life  each  dimpled  smile. 
And  such  joy  before  ne'er  knew, 
As  when,  on  that  May  morn,  they  met. 
Before  their  sun  of  gladness  set." 

The  anonymous  author  should  disclose  his 
name,  and  claim  the  honor  which  is  so  surely 
his  due.  He  has  written  one  of  the  sweetest 
poems  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  read,  and  the 
publishers  have  given  it  a  fine  dress  and  fine 
illustrations.    [Lippincott  &  Co.] 

—  "London  Banking  Life,"  by  William 
Purdy,  is  a  serious  and  well-considered  trea- 
tise on  financial  operations,  'from  an  Eng- 
lish standpoint,  comprehending  in  its  view 
the  transactions  of  all  countries  with  which 
England  has  commercial  relations.  The  au- 
thor writes  with  intelligence  and  force,  and 
masses  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information 
within  these  pages.  [Lovell,  Adam,  Wesson, 
&Co.] 

—  In  "The  Tiber  and  the  Thames"  we 
have  entertaining  views  of  both  those  famous 
rivers,  and  the  scenery  along  their  banks,  to- 
gether with  a  summary  of  interesting  histori- 
cal associations.  _  The  personal  narrative,  on 
which  much  curious  information  is  strung,  is 
quite  piquant  and  readable.  Many  good  illus- 
trations add  much  to  the  charm  of  the  volume. 
[Lippincott  &  Co.] 

—  We  were  not  able  very  heartily  to  admire 
Mr.  Sidney  Lanier's  Centennial  Ode ;  but  in  his 
"  Poems"  we  6nd  better  reason  for  according 
to  him  the  name  of  poet.  The  volume  con- 
tains ten  poems ;  only  two  of  these,  in  our 
judgment,  worthy  of  exalted  praise.  These 
are  the  first  and  the  last:  "  Corn,"  in  which 
the  beauties  of  Nature  are  depicted  with  rare 

effect;  and  "To   .with  a  Rose."  The 

latter  we  are  tempted  to  quote :  — 

"  I  asked  my  heart  to  say 
Some  word  whose  worth  my  love's  devoir  might  pay 

Upon  my  lady's  natal  day. 

Then  said  my  heart  to  me : 
Learn  from  tht  rhyme  that  how  shall  com*  to  the* 

What  fill  thy  Lovt  most  lovingly. 

This  gift  that  learning  shows  ; 
For,  as.a  rhyme  unto  its  rhyme-twin  goes, 
I  send  a  roe*  unto  a  Rose." 

[Lippincott  &  Co.] 

—  We  know  of  no  better  story  than  "  The 
Sunshine  in  the  Shady  Place,"  by  Edith  Mil- 
ner.  We  could  not,  if  we  would,  find  a  flaw 
in  it.  The  hero  is  a  little  boy  named  Geof- 
frey, who  has  just  lost  bis  moiher,  and  goes  to 
live  with  his  uncle,  Arthur  Gordon,  accompa- 
nied by  his  mother's  sister,  Eleanor  Gordon. 
He  is  a  very  bright,  original  boy,  and  gives 
life  to  almost  every  page  of  the  story.  His 
uncle  had  been  engaged  to  a  young  lady  who, 
a  week  before  their  wedding-day,  had  discov- 
ered that  her  feeling  toward  her  lover  was 
friendship,  not  love.  The  match  was  broken 
off,  and  Arthur  bore  the  shadow  of  his  disap- 
pointment till  Geoffrey  came  under  his  roof. 
She  marries  a  curate,  who  afterwards  becomes 
rector  of  Normanston,  and  his  wife  renews  ber 
friendship  with  Arthur.  The  sketches  of  life  at 
Normanston  are  ineffably  sunny  and  pleasant, 
Geoffrey's  pranks  and  bright  sayings  affording 
continual  amusement.  One  of  his  pranks  was 
the  emptying  of  a  large  vessel  of  water  on  the 
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head  of  Natalie,  his  French  bonne,  to  make 
her  grow,  like  the  flowers.  During  his  first 
service  at  church,  he  was  amazed  by  the  rec- 
tor's peculiar  voice,  and  getting  up  on  his  seat, 
cried,  44  Is  he  doing  this  to  make  me  laugh  ?  " 
Natalie,  having  taken  a  dislike  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
called  him  a  '*  boompkeen  Anglais  "  in  Geof- 
frey's presence.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Gordon 
and  the  bonne  being  in  the  room,  he  asked  his 
uncle  if  he  knew  what  Natalie  called  him. 
The  bonne  interrupted;  " Taisez-vous,  Mon- 
sieur Geoffrey;  it  is  not  polite  to  praise  peo- 

Ele  to  their  faces."  14  Oh,  but  you  didn't  praise 
im  ;  you  called  him  a  —  a  —  a,  oh,  I  have  it 
— 4  a  boompkeen  Anglais.'"  Mr.  Gordon 
gave  the  annual  dinner  to  his  tenants,  the  de- 
scription of  which  is  really  delightful,  —  a 
model  representation  of  English  rural  festiv- 
ities. After  dinner,  Geoffrey  tells  his  aunt : 
44  One  boy  cried  because  he  could  not  eat  an- 
other of  those  buns.  He  had  eaten  four 
already,  a  whole  plate  of  bread-and-butter,  and 
two  wedges  of  cake.  I  told  him  to  stand  up, 
but  he  said  he  had  tried  that ;  and  then  I  offered 
him  some  tea,  but  he  had  drunk  six  mugs  full 
already.  He  says  he  is  the  prize-eater,  and  I 
quite  believe  him."  44  Oh,  Johnny,  Johnny," 
said  Eleanor,  approaching  the  prize-eater,  44 1 
am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  as  greedy  as 
ever."  Johnny  rubbed  bis  knuckles  up  and 
down  his  face,  which  was  so  fat  and  firm  that 
he  could  hardly  make  an  impression  even  on 
the  cheeks.  Going  to  the  railfoad  station  to 
meet  some  visiting  friends,  on  their  approach, 
Geoffrey  jumped  into  their  carriage,  saying, 
44  Oh,  I  am  so  benighted  to  see  you  !  "  *'  Do 
you  know  what  4  benighted '  means  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Russell.  "A  great  deal  more  than  glad,"  an- 
swered Geoffrey.  14  Don't  tease  him  with 
definitions,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Russell.  But 
John  said,  gravely, 44  You  said  you  were  4  be- 
nighted' to  see  us.  Now  that  means  over- 
taken by  the  night.  I  am  sorry  the  sight  of 
us  should  shorten  the  days,  which  are  short 
enough  in  December."  The  celebration  of 
Christmas  follows,  with  two  happy  marriages, 
and  thus  this  excellent  book  ends.  [Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.] 

—  Rev.  Asa  Bullard,  A.M.,  has  written 
44  Fifty  Years  with  the  Sunday-schools,"  an 
institution  with  which  his  name  is,  no  doubt, 
more  honorably  associated  than  that  of  any 
living  man.  His  whole  life  may  be  said  to 
have  been  spent  in  endeavors  for  their  promo- 
tion. His  book  is  virtually  an  autobiography, 
and  aside  from  its  value  as  a  specialty,  is  full 
of  personal  interest.  It  abounds  in  pertinent 
and  affecting  anecdotes,  and  far  from  address- 
ing only  those  who  are  actively  sympathetic 
with  Sabbath-schools,  appeals  strongly  to  all 
lovers  of  religion  and  good  morals.  A  fine 
portrait  of  the  author  appears  in  the  volume, 
which  many  will  prize.  [Lockwood,  Brooks 
&  Co.] 

—  *' Philip  Nolan's  Friends,"  just  published 
by  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.,  will  be  noticed 
in  our  January  number. 

—  Mr.  Emerson's  44  Nature,"  just  published 
in  the  44  Vest- Pocket"  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable of  his  essays.  The  true  theory  of  Na- 
ture he  believes  to  be  the  key  to  all  phenomena ; 
but  hardly  any  approach  has  yet  been  made  16 
it.  Philosophically  considered,  he  says,  the 
universe  is  made  up  of  Nature  and  the  Soul. 
Nature,  in  the  common  sense,  refers  to  essences 
unchanged  by  man :  space,  the  air,  the  river, 
the  leaf  Art  is  applied  to  the  nurture  of  bis 
will  with  his  aid,  as  in  a  house,  a  canal,  a 
statue,  a  picture.   But  his  operations  taken 


together,  are  so  insignificant, —  a  little  chipping, 
baking,  patching,  and  washing,  —  that  in  an  im- 

Eression  so  grand  as  that  of  the  world  on  the 
uman  mind,  they  do  not  vary  the  result. 
[Osgood  &  Co.] 

— 4 'The  Farm-Yard  of  Jotham"  (which 
tho  capricious  types,  in  our  last  issue,  made 
to  read  Gotham,  N.  Y.,  instead  of  Jotham) 
is  the  work  of  Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  for 
whom  his  personal  beauty  and  winning 
ways  have  just  won  a  seat  in  Congress. 
We  should  trust  him  as  a  farmer  rather 
than  as  a  statesman  ;  in  fact,  we  fear  his  lower- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  standard  of  states- 
manship. But  as  to  farming,  he  is,  no  doubt, 
a  high  authority,  for  he  has  a  big  farm,  which 
is  visited  by  many  admirers.  The  book  is  at 
once  a  story  and  an  essay;  the  reader  who 
will  not  be  entertained  by  either  must  be  hard 
to  please.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  an  authority 
in  farming ;  but  we  commend  this  book  as  a 
good  specimen  of  the  typographic  art,  and  a 
credit  to  its  publishers.  [Lockwood,  Brooks, 
&Co.] 

—  Copies  of  " That  New  World"  and  "A 
Voyage  to  the  Fortunate  Isles,"  by  Mrs.  S.  M. 
B.  Piatt,  have  reached  us  too  late  for  more 
than  mere  mention.  The  first-named  volume 
is  in  an  original  vein,  and  will  attract  admiring 
attention.    [Osgood  &  Co.] 

—  We  have  examined  with  keen  interest 
Dr.  Keep's  translation  of  Dr.  Georg  Auten- 
rieth's  44  Homeric  Dictionary."  It  offers  im- 
portant aid  to  the  student  of  that  great  poet, 
and  deserves  a  more  extended  notice  than,  at 
this  late  day,  we  are  able  to  giv»it.  [Harper 
&  Brothers.] 

—  A.  Williams  &  Co.  have  published  a  new 
and  neat  edition  of  the  44  Poetical  and  Prose 
Writings"  of  the  late  Charles  Sprague.  It 
contains  a  very  fine  picture  of  the  poet. 

—  The  Anecdote  Biography  of  Shelley  is, 
we  think,  the  best  volume  in  the  44  Sans 
Souci "  series.  The  Preface  is  excellent,  the 
biography  satisfactory,  and  the  anecdotes 
amusing  and  informing.  We  should  "like 
to  quote  a  dozen  of  these  latter;  but  want 
of  space  forbids.  The  volume  contains  a  fac- 
simile copy  of  Shelley's  cbirography,  and  a 
very  handsome  chirography  it  is.  Shelley 
is  viewed  in  childhood,  at  Eton,  at  Ox- 
ford, Edinburgh,  and  London ;  everywhere 
he  is  seen  in  his  own  distinct  self.  The 
memorials  of  him,  by  several  friends,  are 
full  of  interest.  The  portrait  of  the  sensi- 
tive poet  exactly  realizes  one's  ideal  of  his 
spiritual  face.    [Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.] 

—  Dr.  C  Maurice  Davies  has  written  a  very 
readable  book  called  44 Mystic  Loudon."  In 
it  he  narrates  his  observations  and  experience 
in  the  by-ways  of  London ;  its  Ragged  Schools, 
slave-markets,  where  employment-seekers  meet 
purchasers,  women's  rights  meetings,  Sunday 
religious  services,  Penny  Readings.  His  de- 
scriptions of  the  strange  scenes  he  encounters 
are  graphic  and  impressive ;  and  one  may 
learn  much  from  these  pages  of  the  actual  lite 
of  the  great  metropolis.  [Lovell,  Adam,  Wes- 
son, &  Co.] 

—  Miss  Alcott  improves  in  style,  if  not 
in  originality  and  strength.  Her  last  book, 
44  Rose  in  Bfoom,"  is  one  of  her  best,  though 
the  worm  of  sickly  sentiment  is  gnawing  at  its 
heart.  Why  she  will  vitiate  her  stories  by 
dressing  up  her  boys  and  girls  in  the  guise 


of  grown  folks  and  torturing  their  little  hearts 
with  the  agonies  of  love,  is  a  mystery  to  us. 
An  excess  of  this  sentimental  nonsense  is  the 
bane  of  all  her  stories.  This  story  is  too  much 
spun  out,  though  it  has  some  bright  dialogue. 
Charley  is  a  contemptible  young  puppy,  whom 
every  masculine  reader  will  long  to  kick.  He 
might  have  been  the  original  of  Carlvle's  dandy. 
The  little  blue-blooded  Campbells,  most  of 
whom  turn  up  their  noses  at  Phoebe  when 
Archie  wants  to  marry  her,  are  mostly  mar- 
ried off  with  due  magnificence.  [Roberts 
Brothers.] 

— 44  Daisy  Travers,"  by  Adelaide  F.  Sam- 
uels, is  the  story  of  a  young  lady  who  estab- 
lished a  home  for  orphans  and  destitute  children. 
Her  trials,  troubles,  and  joys  are  told  in  a 
bright  and  entertaining  narrative,  which  one 
reads  from  end  to  end  with  unflagging  interest. 
The  incorrigible  Dora  is  a  very  original  char- 
acter.   [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

—  The  third  volume  of 44  The  Young  Dodge 
Club  "  series  by  Prof.  James  de  Mille,  is  44  The 
Winged  Lion,"  and  treats  of  life  in  Venice. 
The  stories  of  this  writer  have  a  strong  claim 
on  young  readers,  being  instructive  as  well  aa 
amusing.   [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

—  A  "  Lost  Love,"  by  Ashford  Owen,  is  a 
pleasant  love-story,  peopled  by  some  very  nice 
persons.  Georgy,  the  heroine,  is  betrothed  to 
Stephen  Anstruther,  who  goes  away  soon 
after  their  engagement  for  three  years'  absence. 
Georgy,  living  with  unpleasant  relatives,  re- 
pents her  rashness,  and  refuses  to  marry  An- 
struther. She  leaves  her  home  and  goes  to 
London  to  Mrs.  Erskine's,  the  mother  of  the 
man  she  had  learned  to  love.  He  loves  her, 
too,  and  they  are  betrothed.  But  Cornelia 
Everett,  his  old  love,  is  in  the  same  house, 
and  Georgy  suspects  that  his  heart  has  re- 
turned to  her.  She  tells  him  this,  and  breaks 
their  engagement.  He  marries  Cornelia,  and 
Georgy  marries  Anstruther,  and  presently  dies. 
[Loring.] 

—  44  The  Boy  Emigrants  "  is  the  title  of  a 
popular  juvenile  which  has  been  a  serial  in 
St.  Nicholas.  Its  author,  Noah  Brooks,  was, 
we  believe,  an  early  emigrant  to  California, 
and  he  writes  of  the  overland  journey  thither 
with  intelligence  and  graphic  force.  _  The 
story  is  mainly  founded  on  facts  in  his  own 
experience.  Fine  illustrations  enhance  the 
value  of  the  book.  [Scribner,  Armstrong, 
&Co.] 

—  Rev.  Daniel  Wise  has  written  a  book 
for  boys  called  44  Winwood  Cliff."  It  is  full 
of  adventure,  and  paints  a  boy's  character  in 
strong  colors.  A  narrow  escape  from  a  trag- 
edy adds  much  to  its  interest.  [Lee  &  Shep- 
ard.] 

—  Mr.  R.  Worthington,  of  New  York,  has 
sent  us  a  copy  of  Chambers's  44  Etymological 
English  Dictionary,"  a  most  useful  book.  It 
contains  596  double-columned  pages,  which 
are  filled  with  concise  etymological  analyses 
of  thousands  of  words.  To  the  student  and 
the  writer  it  must  prove  a  very  valuable  help. 
Its  type  is  neat,  its  form  compact  and  handy. 
An  investment  of  $1.25  in  a  copy  of  it  wdl 
prove  an  excellent  investment. 

—  Sophie  May  has  surpassed  all  her  pre- 
vious efforts  in  the  writing  of  books  for  chil- 
dren, in  44Flaxie  Frizzle."  Flaxie  is  the  pet 
of  the  family,  a  chubby,  loving,  wilful  little 
creature,  who  gets  her  own  way  by  sheer  sweet- 
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ness.  It  is  the  story  of  her  little  life  that  the 
author  tells  so  well,  —  of  her  tricks  and  freaks 
and  pranks,  of  her  sorrows  and  disappoint- 
ments. The  record  is  full  of  interest.  We 
know  of  no  writer  for  the  young  who  so  hap- 
pily mingles  mirth  and  pathos  in  her  admirable 
books.    [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

—  The  latest  volume  of  the  Epochs  of  His- 
tory Series  is  called  "  The  Early  Plantag- 
enets,"  and  is  the»work  of  W.  Stubbs,  M.A., 
who  is  a  good  writer.  It  begins  with  the  dis- 
astrous reign  of  Stephen,  under  whose  rule 
feudal  power  had  its  heyday.  In  the  next 
reign,  that  of  Henry  II.,  it  was  demolished. 
The  state  of  England  on  Stephen's  accession 
was  confused  and  sorrowful.  Several  claim- 
ants of  the  crown  were  constantly  fighting, 
and  the  dominion  ended  in  bloodshed  and 
horrors.  He,  alone,  of  all  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land who  had  preceded  him,  ventured  to  dis- 
regard the  superstition  which  forbade  a 
king  to  wear  his  crown  in  Lincoln.  For 
Henry  II.  the  author  cherishes  a  profound 
admiration,  and  eulogizes  him  at  what  seems 
unnecessary  length.  Accused  of  treachery, 
he  declared  that  his  enemies  had  deceived 
themselves.  He  banished  the  Flemish  and 
other  foreign  mercenaries  from  the  realm,  and 
demolished  a  vast  number  of  baronial  castles, 
variously  estimated  at  from  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  to  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen. 
The  volume  treats  of  the  reigns  of  Stephen 
and  Matilda,  Henry  IL,  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  John,  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.  and  II., 
and  includes  full  though  concise  accounts  of 
the  loss  of  Normandy,  the  quarrel  with  the 
Church,  and  submission  to  the  Pope;  the 
Great  Charter ;  Simon  de  Montford's  career ; 
Two  Crusades ;  Banishment  of  the  Jews ;  the 
War  of  Scottish  Independence.  It  is  a  use- 
ful book,  really  multum  in  parvo.  [Scribner, 
Armstrong,  &  Co.] 

-"  A  Boot  of  Poems,"  by  Rev.  J.  W. 
Chad  wick,  is  very  beautiful  in  externals,  and 
not  inferior  in  literary  charms.  It  will  have 
fuller  notice  in  our  next  number.  [Roberts 
Brothers.] 

—  "The  Pearl  Fountain"  reached  us  too 
late  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves;  but 
we  testify  to  its  beauty  and  attractiveness  in 
all  respects,  and  shall  anticipate  the  pleasure 
of  ^vmg      a  larger  notice.    [Henry  Holt 

—  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin,  of 
New  York,  have  sent  us  two  of  the  holiday 
books  for  which  their  house  is  so  famous. 
They  are  "  Through  Picture  Land,"  by  C.  L. 
Mateaux,  and  "Little  Folks'  Picture  Album." 
Both  of  them  are  profusely  and  finely  illus- 
trated, elegantly  printed  and  bound,  and  will 
give  delight  to  many  young  hearts  at  Christ- 
mas. 

—  In  the  Scotland  volume  of  "Poems  of 
Places,"  we  find  a  poem  from  the  hand  of  the 
author  of  "  Deirdre,"  in  which  the  heroine  of 
the  recent  poem  of  that  name  is  celebrated. 

DKIRDK&8  FAREWELL  TO  ALBA. 

Dktrdrs,  wife  of  Jiaine,  the  son  of  Usna,  returning  with 
her  boatmod  to  Kmanla  in  Erin,  lament*  for  Alba  (Scotland) 
her  adopted  country. 

Alan !  and  alas,  my  Borrow! 

The  pain  that  hath  no  relief, 
Alan  !  for  the  dreadful  morrow 

To  dawn  on  our  day  of  grief !  — 
0  land  in  the  Orient  glowing, 

The  latt  of  thy  rallies  hath  shone 
On  ua,  for  Fate's  wind  is  blowing,  - 

And  the  ware  of  our  doom  speeds  on, 
▲ad  a  Might  from  the  westward  cometh,  and  the  bloom  of 
•WWhtogOM! 


0  land  of  the  morn-bright  mountains 

With  the  purple  moors  at  their  feet, 
Of  the  clear  leaf-mirroring  fountains 

And  rivers  of  waters  sweet ; 
Of  the  fragrant  wood-bowers  twining, 

And  the  cataract's  sounding  roar, 
Of  the  lakes  In  their  splendor  shining, 

With  the  pine-woods  whispering  o'er,  — 
Ab  !  naught  but  my  lord,  my  loyer,  could  lore  me  from  thy 
green  shore ! 

Sweet  is  it  inDaro's  valley 

To  list  to  the  foiling  rill, 
To  the  breeze  in  the  woodland  alley 

And  the  goshawk's  note  from  the  hill, 
To  the  light-winged  swallow  pursuing 

Ills  mate  with  a  joyous  cry, 
To  the  cuckoo's  roice  and  the  cooing 

Of  doves  in  the  pine-tops  high, 
And  the  throstle's  song  in  the  thicket,  and  the  lark's  from 
the  morning  sky ! 

Under  the  summer  arbor 

By  the  fresh  sea-breeses  fanned. 
Where  the  waters  of  Dray  no's  harbor 

Sing  over  silver  sand, 
Happy  from  morn  till  even 

We've  watched  the  seablros  play, 
And  the  ocean  meeting  the  heaven 

In  the  distance  far  away. 
And  the  gleam  of  the  white-sailed  galleys,  and  the  flash  of 
the  sunlit  spray ! 

In  Masan  the  green,  the  blooming, 

How  happy  our  days  did  pass ; 
Many  its  flowers  perfuming. 

And  studding  like  gems  the  grass : 
There  the  Foxglove  purpled  the  hollow, 

And  the  Iris  flaunted  its  gold, 
And  the  flower  that  waits  for  the  swallow, 

Its  daioty  bloom  io  unfold, 
With  the  Hyacinth  blue  and  the  Primrose,  laught  in  the 
breesy  wold. 

In  Eta  of  sunny  weather 

'Neath  our  happy  home-porch  hid, 
On  venison  sweet  from  the  heather 

And  flesh  of  the  mountain  kid, 
On  game  from  the  forest  cover 

And  fish  from  the  crystal  stream, 
We  feasted  till  eve  was  over, 

And  the  moon  with  her  silver  gleam 
Soared  o'er  the  dusky  pine-woods  out  from  the  realm  of 
dream. 

0  land  of  the  East!  0  Giver 

Of  freedom  from  sore  distress ! 
0  land  where  no  clond  came  ever 

To  darken  our  happiness ! 
0  home  of  pleasure  and  promise 

And  peace  unto  mine  and  me, 
When  I  see  thy  shores  fade  from  us, 

I  sigh  in  my  misery, 
And  send  my  voice  o'er  the  waters  crying  farewell  to 
thee! 

In  this  volume  of  Scottish  poetry,  her 
favorite  bards  are  all  represented,  and  their 
joint  contributions  make  a  delightful  bouquet. 
[J.  R.  Osgood,  &  Co.] 

—  "  Pique  "  is  too  old  for  a  thorough  notice ; 
but  in  its  day  it  enjoyed  an  exceptional  popu- 
larity. It  is  a  novel  of  English  fashionable  life, 
pitched  on  an  extravagantly  high  key.  Loring 
has  published  a  new  edition  of  it. 


DECEMBER  MAGAZINES. 


Scribner's.  —  This  is  a  very  good  number, 
though  some  readers  may  complain  of  its  lack 
of  lightness  and  brightness.  The  opening 
article,  "  Bay  Shooting,"  though  deeply  inter- 
esting to  the  sportsman,  must  be  "  caviare  to 
the  general "  reader.  We  hardly  know  what 
to  say  about  "  Mr.  Quatty's  Great  Speech : " 
there  is  something  ludicrous  in  it,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  coarse  and  improbable.  A  born 
and  inveterate  fool,  such  as  Mr.  Quatty  seems 
to  have  been,  could  hardly  have  maintained  a~re- 
spectable  position  in  a  well-ordered  society.  In 
"  Our  Diplomates  and  Consuls  "  Mr.  Albert 
Rhodes  puts  not  only  some  good  sense  and 
amusing  anecdotes,  but  also  some  bad  gram- 
mar; e.g.,  "if  ever  our  republican  form  of 
government  fails,  it  will  be  [what  will  be?] 
through  the  corruption  of  its  officials,  made  so 
from  [!]  rotation  in  office."  "  Made  so  from  " 
is  bad  enough ;  but  made  what  9  We  guess  the 
magazine  proof-reader  has  gone  to  the  Cen- 


tennial. Miss  Herrick's  article  on  Single- 
Celled  Plants,  like  all  her  kindred  papers,  is 
very  valuable.  The  college  paper  in  this  num- 
ber is  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  and  is  of  course 
well  written.  The  college  is  Lafayette,  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  and  its  President  is  Dr.  Junkin, . 
who,  in  1861,  held  the  same  office  at  Wash- 
ington College,  Va.  His  prompt  action  in 
pulling  down  a  Confederate  flag  caused  great 
excitement.  If  the  illustrations  of  this  sketch 
tell  the  truth,  Easton  must  be  a  Dutch  Para- 
dise. Mr.  James  T.  Fields  favors  the  thank- 
ful public  with  one  of  his  many  "Peculiar 
Cases,"  and  enriches  the  language  with  a  word 
entirely  new.  It  is  "  exprobation,"  which  has 
no  place  in  the  dictionary.  There  is  an  "  ex- 
probration,"  and  Mr.  Fields  should  be  made  to 
suffer  it  for  his  blunder.  This  from  the  bosom- 
friend  of  Tennyson  I 

Harper's.  —  We  often  wonder  whether  this 
magazine  will  ever  reach  its  Ultitna  Thvle  of  ex- 
cellence. We  thought  it  had  done  so  years  ago  ; 
but  it  keeps  moving  on.  There  are  nearly  a 
dozen  first-class  articles  in  the  number,  with 
many  others  of  moderate  excellence.  "  The 
Home  of  Columbus  "  is  one  of  the  first,  being 
finely  written  and  rich  in  novel  information. 
One  gets  from  it  larger  and  clearer  ideas  of 
Columbus  than  are  attainable  from  ordinary 
sources.  Porte  Crayon's  "  Boys  and  Girls  " 
is  quite  amusing  in  its  text,  and  more  so  in  its 
illustrations.  "The  Knickerbockers  of  New 
York  Two  Centuries  Ago  "  is  one  of  the  reg- 
ular Centennial  articles,  of  which  we  have  had 
a  surfeit.  Scientists  will  find  many  curious 
and  useful  facts  in  the  "  So-called  Pygmy 
Graves  in  Tennessee."  "  My  Neighbor  in 
Portugal "  is  a  very  dramatic  and  surprising 
sketch.  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  never,  we  think, 
done  any  thing  so  good  as  "  The  Book  of 
Gold."  It  is  a  vigorous  poem,  full  of  fine 
figures,  and  impregnated  with  pathos.  We 
have  never  admired  his  serious  verse ;  but  in 
the  presence  of  this  composition  we  feel  bound 
to  change  our  views.  The  poem  is  one  which 
no  American  poet  need  be  ashamed  to  own. 
There  is  much  entertainment  in  "  The  Philip- 
pines," and  its  illustrations  add  much  to  its 
charms.  Most  of  the  novels  are  serials. 
R.  D.  Blackmore,  author  of  "  Lorna 
Doone,  « Tho  Maid  of  Sker,"  and  other 
excellent  novels,  begins  "  Erema."  "Peat 
Fields"  is  ended,  and  Miss  Thackeray  will 
soon  begin  its  successor.  ■ '  The  Freight  of 
the  Schooner  Dolphin"  is  rather  thin,  and  we" 
cannot  realize  that  in  a  community  of  pa- 
triots Col.  Cathcart  should  have  been  allowed 
to  put  on  such  tory  airs.  Mr.  Aldrich  contrib- 
utes one  of  his  finest  poems,  '*  At  Two-Score." 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Minister 
Schenck,  in  which  he  defends  his  conduct  to- 
ward us  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  history. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.  —  This  is  one  of 
the  best  numbers  of  this  beginning-to-be  vener- 
able magazine  that  we  ever  read.  Not  only 
are  there  in  it  several  articles  of  exceptional 
merit,  it  has  also  a  very  high  average  of  ex- 
cellence. Mr.  Parkman  is  brilliant  and  graphic, 
as  always,  in  his  admirable  account  of  "  Sir 
William  Phips's  Attack  on  Quebec."  His  por- 
trait of  that  valiant  but  rather  sluggish  com- 
mander is  a  masterpiece  of  figure-painting. 
The  narrative  abounds  in  dramatic  passages 
illustrating  the  undirected  energies  of  the 
assailants,  and  the  cool  efficiency  of  the  be- 
sieged ;  and  not  a  few  lovely  landscapes  soften 
the  vista  of  battle,  such  as  this:  "When, 
after  his  protracted  voyage,  Phips  sailed  into 
the  basin  of  Quebec,  one  of  the  grandest 
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scenes   on   the  -western  continent  opened 

rn  bis  sight :  the  wide  expanse  of  waters ; 
lofty  promontory  beyond,  and  the  opposing 
heights  of  Levi;  the  cataract  of  Montmorency  ; 
the  distant  range  of  the  Laurentian  mountains ; 
the  warlike  rock,  with  its  diadem  of  walls  and 
towers ;  the  roofs  of  the  Lower  Town  cluster- 
ing on  the  strand  beneath;  the  Chateau  St. 
Louis  perched  at  the  brink  of  the  cliff;  and 
over  all  the  white  banner,  spangled  with  fieurs 
de  lis,  flaunting  defiance  in  the  clear  autumnal 
air."  A  more  beautiful  specimen  of  Mr. 
Parkman's  pictorial  style  we  do  not  recall. 
14  The  American  "  continues  to  deserve  the  en- 
comia we  have  passed  on  it.  The  author  con- 
tributes to  this  number  one  of  the  most  acute 
and  exhaustive  criticisms  on  "Daniel  De- 
ronda  "  that  we  have  seen.  It  also  embodies 
casual  criticisms  on  44  Romola,"  "  Middle- 
march,"  and  George  Eliot's  other  novels. 
Pulcheria's  enthusiasm  about "  Deronda  "  could 
not  have  been  very  fervent,  as,  by  her  own  con- 
fession, she  spent  six  months  in  reading  it :  no 
wonder  she  found  it  "  protracted,  pretentious, 
pedantic."  Mr.  James,  or,  ratber,  Theodora, 
does  injustice  to  George  Sand,  when  she  says : 
"  George  Eliot  is  pure,  and  George  Sand  is 
impure."  If  rumor  be  true,  each  of  them 
lived  in  a  glass  bouse  in  her  earlier  life.  In 
T.  B.  Aldrich'8  "  Interludes  "  are  some  very 
pretty  and  feeling  little  poems.  Charles  Hale 
contributes  an  instructive  paper  on  "  Munici- 
pal Indebtedness."  Bret  Harte  seems  to  be 
getting  into  his  dotage,  if  we  may  judge  by 
"The  Canvasser's  Tale,"  and  bis  other  re- 
cent contributions.  "  II.  H."  writes  brightly, 
as  usual  of  «*  A  Colorado  Road."  J.  W.  De  For- 
est's "Crumbs  of  Travel"  is  very  sprightly 
and  entertaining.  The  instalment  of  "  An 
Old  Woman's  Gossip  "  is  as  good  as  its  prede- 
cessors. "  Characteristics  of  the  Interna- 
tional Fair"  is  full  of  readable  matter.  Mr. 
Lowell's  ode,  though  rather  late  in  the  season, 
is  one  of  his  finest  poems.  It  breathes  a  sen- 
timent rather  different  from  that  which  ani- 
mated his  Nation  couplets.  The  review  of 
"  Deirdre  "  is  sufficiently  generous;  though, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  not  fitting  for  one  poet  to  review 
the  work  of  another. 


LITER  A  KY  NEWS. 


—  The  accomplished  editor  of  the  Wide 
■Awake  has  originated  a  charitable  enterprise, 
which  seems  to  deserve  the  fullest  encourage- 
ment and  success.  She  proposes  to  bold,  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  autumn,  a  Doll's  Fair.  We 
hope  it  will  prove  an  affair  of  many  doll-ars, 
as  well  as  of  dolls.  To  all  little  girls  of  years 
beyond  infancy  she  extends  an  invitation  to 
take  a  share  in  this  scheme  of  beneficence,  by 
attiring  dolls  and  forwarding  them  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Fair.  This  Fair  will  not  be  a  cen- 
tennial ;  but  its  delights  will  undoubtedly  be 
perennial.  Its  object  will  be  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  institution  for  the 
shelter  and  care  of  destitute  children,  —  an 
object  of  unusual  significance  just  now,  when 
Protestant  denominations  are  squandering 
millions  on  gaudy  churches  for  the  rich,  who 
persistently  close  their  pew-doors  to  the  poor. 
The  style  of  the  doll's  dresses  will  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  discretion  of  the  fabricators,  who 
may  give  their  imagination  free  range  in  the 
conception  of  novel  and  effective  costumes. 
Those  who  have  visited  the  Centennial  will 
have  enjoyed  a  special  advantage  in  beholding 
the  great  array  of  national  dresses,  and  must 
find  in  it  fruitful  and  beautiful  suggestions. 
We  crave  for  this  well-meant  enterprise  the 
fullest  success ;  and,  if  all  the  warm  hearts  of  a 


million  American  girls  can  find  due  expression, 
we  are  sure  that  the  coup  d'ceil  to  be  wit- 
nessed at  the  coming  Fair  will  be  brilliant 
beyond  the  power  of  description.  The  dolls 
are  expected  to  arrive  in  this  city  prior  to 
December  1,  and  ample  preparations  will  be 
made  for  their  hospitable  reception. 

—  Several  volumes  of  Schoolcraft's  "Ar- 
chives of  Aboriginal  Knowledge"  have  long 
been  out  of  print:  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.  have  undertaken  to  supply  this  defi- 
ciency, and  are  now  in  a  condition  to  furnish 
the  complete  work.  This  masterpiece  would  • 
seem  to  be  indispensable  to  every  American 
Library.  The  same  house  has  in  preparation 
a  new  edition  of  Jonathan  Elliot's  Debates  in 
the  several  State  Conventions,  on  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  too,  highly 
valuable  as  it  is,  has  long  been  unattainable. 

—  It  may  be  news  to  some  of  our  readers 
that  there  is  in  existence  "  The  Boston  Blue 
Book,"  in  which  is  a  catalogue  of  all  blue- 
blooded  Bostonians. 

—  In  Harper's  Weekly  of  Nov.  4,  the  inimi- 
table Nast  has  surpassed  himself.  His  contri- 
bution is  a  drawing  of  "Adam's  Fall."  It 
represents  the  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  sitting  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  around  whose  trunk  a  serpent  twines 
his  slimy  folds.  At  his  side  sits  Mr.  Tilden  in 
feminine  attire,  with  face  half  averted,  and  a 
fan  hiding  his  blushing  face.  With  his  right 
hand  he  extends  to  the  hesitating  Adam  a 
plethoric  purse,  marked  "  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  governor."  The  expressions  of  the 
two  faces  defy  the  power  of  descriptive  lan- 
guage. 

— The  commonest  participial  form  of  the 
verb  "  swell,"  is  "  swollen."  This  is  wrong; 
it  should  be  "  swelled."  "  Swollen"  became 
long  ago  obsolete. 

—  The  literary  editor  of  the  Boston  Adver- 
tiser is  kind  and  just  enough  to  say  of  this 
paper : — 

"The  November  number  of  the  Literary 
IVorZd-isan  excellent  one.  It  contains  re- 
views of  seven  or  eight  freshly-published 
books,  and  minor  notices  of  twenty  or  thirty 
more,  all  written  in  that  strain  of  intelligent 
criticism  which  is  characteristic  of  its  editor. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  so  valuable  and 
helpful  a  publication  is  winning  the  apprecia- 
tion its  merit  should  command.  The  number 
contains  a  long  extract  from  the  new  poem, 
'  Deirdre,'  with  what  seems  to  be  extrava- 
gant praise.  It  is  a  fine  poem,  no  doubt. 
But  to  say  that  it  is  the  poem  of  the  century, 
and  can  never  be  surpassed,  is  a  bold  judg- 
ment." 

—  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  whose 
initials  are  probably  "  B.  T.,"  speaks  of  the 
Literary  World  as  "  the  crockery  paper."  Did 
he  recall  the  story  of  the  bull  in  the  china- 
shop  ?  He  will  get  lacerated,  if  be  isn't  care- 
ful. He  shows  bis  ignorance  by  inquiring 
what  "  loric "  is.  Evidently,  his  classical 
knowledge  is  rusty.  See  lorica,  a  leather 
cuirass. 

—  The  Memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe, 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  has  been 
published  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  Howe  Memo- 
rial Committee.  It  comprises  a  full  and  in- 
teresting biography,  addresses  delivered  at  his 
obsequies  in  January,  1876,  &c.  His  life  was 
eventful  as  well  as  eminently  useful.  He  early 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  struggling  Greeks, 
and  later  that  of  the  Cretans.  He  participated 
in  the  St.  Domingo  mission,  acquitting  him- 


self nobly  in  all  relations.  But  the  grandest 
service  to  be  credited  to  his  memory  is  his 
tender  beneficence  to  the  blind,  who  have 
reason  ever  to  cherish  his  honored  name. 
The  biography  is  unusually  well  written  and 
effective. 

— In  a  paper  on  "  The  Bogies  of  Bulgarian 
Song,"  in  MacMillari's  Magazine,  John  Oxen- 
ford  incorporates  the  following  beaulfuli 
Christian  ballad :  — 

"  A  mother  had  a  daughter, 
A  daughter  named  lanka ; 
Since  the  day  that  she  was  born 
Docile  she  has  ever  beau. 
Poor  lanka  now  U  rick. 
At  her  aide  her  mother  aits. 
At  ber  pillow  rite  her  Cither. 
The  Lord  has  sent  His  angels 
Down  into  this  lower  world, 
Here  to  find  a  Christian  soul. 
And  bear  it  straight  to  Paradise, 
There  to  cultivate  the  flowers ; 
For  the  flow'rs  are  wither'd  there, 
Dead  the  basil  and  the  pink  ; 
So  the  Lord  has  sent  His  angels 
To  discover  sinless  souls. 
Hither  have  the  angels  come, 
Down  into  the  lower  world ; 
And  they  And  lanka  without  sin, 
But  they  are  unable  to  approach  her, 
For  her  mother's  tears  prevent  them. 
And  her  father  s  groans  prevent  them. 
To  the  Lord  return  the  angels, 
Saying, 4  Lord,  we  are  unable 
To  approach  a  sinless  maiden, 
For  the  mother's  tears  prevent  us, 
And  ber  father's  groans  prevent  us.' 
The  Lord  then  sow'd  an  apple-tree, 
Before  morn  the  tree  had  budded, 
And  at  noon  it  was  in  blossom, 
It  bore  fruit  long  ere  the  sunset, 
Three  apples  of  pure  gold. 
Qod  himself  the  apples  gather'd, 
And  He  gave  them  to  the  angels 
To  be  carried  to  lanka ; 
Also  gave  them  this  command  : 
'  Give  one  apple  to  the  mother, 
And  another  to  the  father. 
And  the  third  give  to  lanka.' 
Then  the  angels  came  to  earth, 
Gave  an  apple  to  the  mother, 
And  another  to  the  father, 
And  the  other  to  lanka. 
Then  lanka  smiled, 
And  ber  mother  left  the  chamber 
To  repose  herself  from  mourning ; 
Her  lanka  would  be  cured. 
Then  the  angels  took  the  soul 
And  they  bore  it  to  the  Lord. 
And  the  Lord  went  forth  to  meet  it, 
Led  It  Into  Paradise. 
There  lanka  tends  the  flow'rs, 
And  they  bloom  the  more  she  tends  them. 
When  the  mother  bad  returned, 
Then  ahe  said  to  her  lanka : 
4  Never,  child,  since  thou  wast  born 
Didst  thou  disobey  me  —  never  ; 
Now  thou  hast  watched  my  absence 
To  deliver  up  thy  soul.'  " 

—  The  December  Wide  Awake  promises  to 
be  very  attractive.  Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter  con-  * 
tributes  a  marine  poem,  filling  two  pages,  with 
beautiful  illustrations ;  Miss  Mary  h.  Brad- 
ley, "  The  Prince's  Feather,"  and  Mrs.  Clara 
Doty  Bates,  "  Cinderella,"  both  finely  illus- 
trated. There  will  be  an  instructive  paper  on 
"Behaving"  at  a  party,  and  a  story  about 
street  children,  by  Madge  Elliot.  Miss 
Farman,  the  accomplished  editor,  furnishes  a 
story  called  "  What  Happened  to  Kathie  and 
Lu,"  which  is  very  amusing.  Tho  pages  de- 
voted to  smaller  children  are  rich  in  attrac- 
tions. 

—  Centennial  anecdotes  have  no  end.  A 
gentleman  and  a  lady  visiting  the  picture  gal- 
leries, pausing  before  the  painting  of  "  Circe 
and  Ulysses,"  gazed  at  it  with  curiosity,  won- 
dering at  the  woman's  valor,  confronting  a 
herd  of  swine.  They  look  at  the  catalogue, 
and  the  gentleman  says  with  vehemence, 
"  Well,  that's  just  the  roughest  thing  yet  on 
Ulysses  Grant." 

—  "  Student  Life  at  Harvard  "  is  said  to  be 
the  work  of  George  H.  Tripp,  a  Boston 
lawyer. 
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—  We  stated  some  time  ago,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Countess  of  Caithness,  in  her  "  Old 
Truths  in  a  New  Light,"  44  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion "  was  written  by  a  lady.  We  have  since 
learned  that  this  lady  was  Lady  Lovelace, 
daughter  of  Lord  Byron. 

—  A  London  correspondent  of  the  Tribune 
tells  a  queer  story  about  George  Eliot.  She 
began  her  career  as  a  writer  lor  Blackwood ; 
meeting  George  H.  Lewes,  a  Platonic  affec- 
tion sprang  up  between  them,  and  finally  they 
were  married.  Just  prior  to  the  issue  of 
"  Middlemarch,"  Lewes  reviewed  it  anony- 
mously in  the  FortnigJU  and  the  Saturday  Be- 
view,  praising  it  without  stint.  In  "  Deronda," 
he  wrote  every  line  of  the  chapter  which 
describes  the  discussion  at  the  club  to  which 
Mordecai  introduced  Daniel.  The  admir- 
ers of  Mrs.  Lewes  are  not  pleased  with 
this  literary  partnership,  and  they  say  that  the 
critical  philosopher  has  destroyed  the  classical 
purity  of  the  lady's  English. 

—  Messrs.  Lockwood,  Brooks,  &  Co.  show 
fine  taste  and  enterprise  in  catering  to  the 
literary,  appetites  of  the  young.  For  the  ap- 
proaching holidays  they  are  preparing  several 
dainty  novelties.  Conspicuous  among  these 
is,  "  In  the  Sky  Garden,"  by  Lizzie  W. 
Champney,  with  illustrations  by  "  Champ;  " 
«•  Long  Ago :  A  Year  of  Child  Life."  by  Ellis 
Gray,  with  illustrations  by  Susan  Hale,  Ellen 
D.  Hale,  and  Julia  P.  Dabney ;  *•  The  Bridal 
Souvenir,"  a  manual  of  the  wedding  service,  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Cutler;  new  editions  of  "  Sil- 
houettes and  Songs,"  with  illustrations  by 
Helen  Maria  Hines;  and  "  Apples  of  Gold," 
with  pictures  on  every  page; 

—  Fortunate  were  those  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
at  the  hall  of  the  Artists1  Club,  the  lecture  of 
Mr.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  the  author  and  ma- 
rine painter.  His  subject  was,  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Art ;  and  never  was  it  more  skil-' 
fnlly  and  effectively  handled.  Beginning  with 
a  concise  but  comprehensive  history  of  Art  in 
this  country,  be  assumed  that  the  ideal  is  the 
soul  of  Art,  and  proceeded  from  this  starting- 
point.  The  best  painters  develop  with  equal 
touch  the  three  constituents  of  this  ideal,  —  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  ;  while  the  me- 
diocre artist  shows  a  leaning  to  only  one.  The 
two  sections  of  Art,  the  plastic  and  that  of  de- 
sign, were  clearly  defined,  and  its  components, 
form,  light  and  shade,  and  chiaro  oscuro,  were 

•  set  in  order.  Color  is  the  element  of  emotion  in 
painting.    Brilliant  colors  are  the  favorites  of 
women,  and  scarlet  is  the  bugbear  of  many  ani- 
mals. It  is  also  emblematic  of  scenes  of  wrath 
and  blood,  as  witness  Turner's  picture  of  a 
slave-ship.    Perspective  is  linear  and  serial. 
The  old  Egyptian  artists,  and  those  of  con- 
temporary nation?,  knew  nothing  of  it.  What 
is  called  value  in  colors,  is  the  relative  power 
of  giving  light.    The  last  process  of  the  artist 
is  tbe  complete  application  of  the  principles 
promulgated.    The  lecturer's  remarks  as  to 
the    modern  use  of  ultramarine,   which  is 
pounded  lapis  lazuli,  were  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, as  were  those  on  the  omission  of 
in  color  the  development  of  great  ideas  in  art. 
The  lecturer's  allusions  to  the  great  painters 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  highly  intelligent 
and  pertinent,  and  some  of  his  ascriptions  and 
apostrophes,  as  those  to  the  architect  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  Appeles,  the  painter,  were 
very  eloquent.    His  ideas  about  the  study 
and  growth  of  Art  were  sound  and  impres- 
sive.   The  most  serious  defect  in  American 
artists   is  their  failure  to  master  tbe  art  of 
painting  ab  'initio,  thoroughly  to  educate  them- 
selves in  ali  its  details.    We  have  never  lis- 
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tened  to  a  more  charming  lecture ;  and  such 
seemed  to  be  the  judgment  of  all  who  heard  it. 
Mr.  Benjamin's  voice  is  pleasantly  sonorous, 
his  articulation  markedly  distinct,  and  his  ora- 
tory admirable,  save  in  the  single  error  of 
over-rapid  utterance.  Not  a  word  was  lost ; 
but  in  the  speedy  flow  of  his  language  one  had 
to  think  with  lightning  quickness  to  catch  his 
idea,  and  be  ready  for  the  next  one.  He  is  a 
polished  and  forcible  writer,  and  it  was  a 
positive  pleasure  to  listen  to  his  smooth  and 
rounded  sentences.  His  account  of  the  lovely 
tower  of  Notre  Dame  de  Krusker,  at  St.  Pol 
de  Le6n,  in  Brittany,  is  one  of  the  finest 
descriptive  passages  in  literature.  We  wel- 
come this  opportunity  of  paying  a  deserved 
compliment  to  Mr.  Benjamin's  fine  artistic 
genius,  and  to  his  talents  in  literary  composi- 
tion. Many  readers  of  the  magazines  have 
been  delighted  with  his  picturesque  sketches 
of  travel,  and  hardly  less  with  his  effective 
marine  sketches.  We  trust  he  will  appeal  to 
a  larger  audience,  while  he  remains  in  Boston. 
We  can  safely  promise  all  who  hear  him  a 
most  remunerative  and  charming  entertain- 
ment. 

—  Lucky  the  magazine  which  can  get 
such  poems  as  the  following,  which  we  find  in 
the  November  Wide- A  wake  :  — 

GRANDMOTHER  GRAY. 

Faded  and  fair,  In  her  old  arm-chair, 
Sunset  gilding  her  thin  white  hair, 
Silently  knitting,  sits  Grandmother  Gray; 
While  I  on  my  elbow*  betiide  her  lean, 
And  tell  what  wonderful  things  I  mean 
To  hare,  and  to  do,  if  I  can,  some  day  : 
Yon  can  talk  so  to  Grandmother  Gray,— 
She  doesn't  laugh,  nor  send  you  away. 

I  see,  as  I  look  from  tbe  window-seat, 
A  bouse  there  yonder,  across  the  street, 
With  a  fine  French  roof,  and  a  frescoed  ball ; 
Tbe  deep  bay-windows  are  full  of  flowers; 
They're  a  clock  of  bronse  that  chimes  the  hours, 
And  a  fountain,  —  I  hear  it  tinkle  and  faU 
When  the  doors  are  open  :  "  I  mean,"  I  say, 
•*  To  life  in  a  house  like  that,  some  day." 
"Money  will  buy  it,"  says  Grandmother  Gray. 

"  There's  a  low  barouche,  all  green  and  gold, 

And  a  pair  of  horses  as  black  as  Jet, 
l't e  seen  drive  by,  —  and  before  I'm  old 

A  turn-out  like  that  I  hope  to  get. 
How  they  prance  and  shine  In  their  harness  gay  ! 
What  fun  'twould  be,  if  they  ran  away  !  " 
"  Money  will  buy  them,"  says  Grandmother  Gray. 

"  To-morrow,  I  know,  a  great  ship  sails 

Out  of  port,  and  across  tbe  sea ; 
Oh !  to  feel  In  my  face  the  ocean  galea, 

And  the  salt  wares  dancing  under  me ! 
In  the  old  far  lands  of  legend  and  lay 
I  long  to  roam,  —  and  I  shall,  some  day." 
''Money  will  do  It,"  **ys  Grandmother  Gray. 

"  And  when,  like  me,  you  are  old,"  says  she, 
"  Aud  getting  and  goiog  are  done  with,  dear, 

What  then,  do  you  think,  will  the  one  thing  be 
You  will  wish  and  need,  to  content  you  here?  M 

"  Oh,  when  in  my  chair  I  hare  to  stay, 

Love,  you  see,  will  content  me,"  I  say. 

"  That,  money  won't  buy,"  says  Grandmother  Gray. 

"  And,  sure  enough,  if  there's  nothing  worth 
All  your  care,  when  the  years  are  past, 

But  love  In  heaven,  and  love  on  earth, 
Why  not  begin  where  you'll  end  at  last  ? 

Begin  to  lay  up  treasure  to-day,  — 

Treasure  that  nothing  can  take  away. 

Bless  the  Lord ! "  says  Grandmother  Gray. 

A  finer  one  we  do  not  know,  musical, 
true,  and  moral.  "Pussy-cat-mew,"  in  tbe 
same  number,  is  equally  good  in  its  way ;  and 
"Baby's  Frights"  is  not  inferior  to  either. 
Children  reared  on  so  sweet  and  rich  a  literary 
diet  as  these  represent  are  sure  to  be  healthy 
and  moral.  44  Ghosts  and  Watermelons  "  is  a 
capital  story. 

—  In  our  last  issue  we  noticed  at  some 
length,  and  with  strong  approval,  44  The  Le- 
gend of  the  Roses,"  a  volume  of  poems  by 
Samuel  D.  Watson,  of  Toronto,  Librarian  of 
the  Ontario  Parliament.  He  now  writes  his 
acknowledgments,  and  adds :  44 1  have  no 
doubt  it  wul  interest  you,  as  confirming  your 
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own  opinion,  to  learn  that,  in  an  autograph 
letter  I  received  from  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E 
Gladstone,  he  speaks  of  the  little  book  in 
terms  which  are  similar  to  your  own.  Dr.  John 
Brown,  of  Edinburgh  [author  of  4  Rab  and 
his  Friends'],  has  also  given  me  reason  to 
thank  him  for  his  opinion." 

—  John  Skelton  (1460-1529)  was  the  first 
Poet-laureate  of  England.  He  was  tutor  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  afterward  Henry  VIII. 
He  wrote  44  Colin  Clout,"  and  44  The  Book  of 
the  Sparrow." 

—  Macmillan  &  Co.  are  preparing  for  the 
holidays  a  book  called  44  Ancient  Streets  and 
Homesteads  of  England,"  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Rimmer.  It  will  contain  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  illustrations. 

—  The  most  important  literary  event  of  the 

East  month  was  the  sale  in  New  York  of  the 
[enzies  Library,  which  contained  a  vast  num- 
ber of  very  rare  and  costly  books.  The  prices 
obtained  were  high,  and  over  several  prizes 
there  was  heated  competition.  A  beautiful 
Chrysostom  printed  in  1647,  by  Ulric  Zell, 
the  first  Cologne  printer,  and  a  workman  for 
Schoiffer,  $85;  tbe  fine  copy  of  Cicero's 
"Cato  Major,"  from  B.  Franklin's  press, 
1744,  $168;  44  111  News  from  New  England," 
London,  1652,  a  quarto  of  ninety-six  pages, 
$105;  Clarke's  44  Impartial  Narrative  of  tbe 
Battle  on  Bunker's  Hill,"  $34;  Coleman's 
44  History  of  the  Five  Nations,"  from  William 
Bradford's  press,  $210;  44  A  Confession  of 
Faith,"  the  first  book  printed  in  Connecticut, 
$60:  "The  Sotweed  Factor,"  $70;  Dibdin's 
44  Bibliomanie,"  $26,  and  the  remaining  vol- 
umes of  the  set,  fifty-two  in  number,  $2,028. 
A  superb  set  of  44  Dun  lap' a  History  of  the 
Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States,"  extended, 
with  fine  illustrations,  from  four  volumes  to 
six,  brought  $318 ;  and  the  fine  copy  of  Mr, 
Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  sold  for  the  fourth  time 
by  Sabin,  after  a  good  deal  of  competition, 
was  knocked  at  $900  to  Mr.  Cook  of  Provi- 
dence. Thomas  Aquinas's  44  Summa  de  Arti- 
culis,"  &c,  an  example  of  earlv  printing  by 
John  Gutenberg,  1460,  brought  $162;  another 
work  by  the  same  author,  printed  by  Peter 
Schoeffer,  1471,  $75;  Ash's  44  Description  of 
Carolina,"  $46 ;  a  volume  of  autograph  letters 
of  the  Presidents,  from  Washington  to  Lin- 
coln, inclusive,  $105;  Bishop's  44  New  Eng- 
land Judged,"  $180;  Bond's  44  Public  Tryal 
of  the  Quakers,  Boston,  1682,"  $52.50 ;  "  The 
Tenth  Muse  Lately  Sprung  up  in  America,"  a 
volume  of  poems  by  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet, 
$77.50;  Bullock's  44  Virginia  Impartially  Ex- 
amined," $80;  a  rare  volume  by  John  Bulwer, 
fcound  by  Roger  Payne,  $40;  and  Burk's 
44  History  of  Virginia,"  825.  The  different 
editions  of  Robert  Burns's  poems  brought 
high  prices.  The  first,  or  Kilmarnock  edition 
of  1786,  sold  for  $155;  the  first  Edinburgh, 
1787,  for  $27;  the  first  London,  1787,  $12; 
the  first  New  York,  1788,  for  $15;  and  the 
first  Philadelphia,  1788,  for  $21.  Nineteen 
volumes,  relating  to  Aaron  Burr,  brought 
$10.50  each;  Calefs  "Wonders  of  the  In- 
visible World,  London,  1700,"  $145;  44  A 
Brief  Description  of  Carolina,"  $70;  Case's 
44  Angelical  Guide,"  bound  by  Roger  Payne, 
with  his  curious  bill  for  the  work,  $50 ;  Cas- 
tellV4  Short  Discoverie  of  America," $57.60; 
44  Champlain's  Voyages,  Paris,  1613,"  $58. 

—  The  London  Athenaum  is  not  gallant  to 
American  lady  authors.  It  actually  says  of 
44  Theophilus  and  Others  " :  44  Altogether,  it  is 
the  sort  of  book  which  seems  excellent  till  one 
has  got  through  a  few  pages.  The  reader  sees 
at  once,  and  is  pleased  with,  the  writer's  quick 
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observation,  her  vivacity,  good  temper,  and 
simplicity;  but  he  soon  grows  tired  of  the 
small  range  of  sentiments  upon  which  she 
loves  to  dwell.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
the  little  school  of  American  authoresses  to 
which  the  writer  of  'Theophilus'  belongs. 
The  similarity  in  style  between  Miss  Alcott, 
Miss  Phelps,  Mrs.  Whitney,  and  Miss  Dodge 
may  be  due  to  a  sort  of  irrepressible  briskness 
of  diction,  and  their  common  use  of  a  certain 
set  of  vulgarisms  ;  but  their  ideas  all  seem  to 
run  in.  the  same  groove.  Their  chief  char- 
acteristic is,  perhaps,  best  expressed  by  the 
word  homeliness ;  a  quality,  which,  as  a  sort 
of  minor  virtue,  is  good  enough  in  its  way, 
but  very  insufficient  as  an  aid  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Miss  Dodge,  we  fully  admit,  tries  to 
make  girls  contented  and  good ;  but  she  shows 
a  tendency  to  foster  the  passion  for  aimless 
information  which  good  girls  are  apt  to  feel 
strongly  enough.  The  want  of  an  object  is 
the  great  drawback  even  to  the  most  conscien- 
tious girls  in  their  reading,  and  most  women's 
books  appear  to  do  very  little  to  remove  it." 

—  Mr.  Tennyson's  new  poem,  like  "  Deir- 
dre,"  is  wrapped  in  mystery.  What  its  sub- 
ject is,  how  long  it  is,  and  when  it  will  be 
given  to  the  avid  world,  are  problems  that  "no 
Fellah  can  rind  out." 

—  The  Transcript  asks  44  why  don't  Anna 
[Dickinson]  enter  the  legal  profession  as  a 
permanent  business  P  "  Is  Anna  a  plural  sub- 
stantive ?   Else  why  44  don't  f  " 

—  Our  respect  for  Hon.  W.  M.  Evarts  was 
materially  enhanced,  on  learning  of  bis  vigor- 
ous assault  on  the  ridiculous  new  fashion  of 
pronouncing  Latin.  He  was  ably  supported 
by  Prof.  William  Everett,  recently  Latin  Pro- 
fessor at  Harvard.  He  announced  that  the 
new  fashion  is  entirely  incorrect.  {God  bless 
him !]  He  44  had  abandoned  in  disgust  his  at- 
tempt to  teach  the  new,  which  is  so  vastly  in- 
ferior to  the  Latin  that  be  learned  at  the  Latin 
School."  President  Eliot  took  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question.  We  trust  that  this  ex- 
pression of  opinion  will  convince  the  educated 
classes  of  America  that  culture  is  not  eon6ned 
to  Harvard  College,  and  that  the  light  of  these 
great  examples  may  lead  these  classical  ritual- 
ists back  into  the  old  way.  We  would  rather 
endure  a  feline  symphony  at  2  a.m.,  than  the 
reading  of  Latin  in  its  new  clownish  guise. 

—  The  new  one  volume  edition  of  44  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  of  Illustrious  Men "  has  just 
been  published  by  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  It  is 
a  beautiful  book,  in  the  highest  style  of  typog- 
raphy, and  with  its  full  Index,  comprises  709 
pages.  We  need  hardly  commend*  it  for  read- 
ing by  the  young;  its  educational  capacity 
was  established  years  ago,  and  we  recently 
heard  a  distinguished  author  remark  that  in 
its  influence  on  the  young  mind  it  was  superior 
to  our  school  system.  We  are  glad  to  Know 
that  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  our 
High  and  Latin  Schools,  and  anticipate  the 
best  results  from  its  study.  In  no  other  work 
is  there  sounder  philosophy  or  wiser  teaching 
for  the  young. 

—  James  Miller,  of  New  York,  has  sent 
us  the  following  books,  which  come  too  late 
for  notice  in  this  number:  44  The  Belief  of  the 
First  Three  Centuries  Concerning  Christ's 
Mission  to  the  Underworld,"  by  Frederic 
Huidekoper;  44  The  Complete  American 
Trapper,  or  The  Tricks  of  Trapping  and 
Trap-Making,"  by  William  H.  Gibson; 
44  Gems  of  Prose  and  Poetry  from  the  MSS. 
of  James  R.  Aiken  of  S.  C. ;."  a  new  edition 
of  Miss  Sedgwick's  "  Home ;  "  44  Simple  Susan 
aud  Other  Stories,"   by  Miss  Edgeworth; 


••Washington,  a  Drama,"  by  M.  F.  Tupper; 
44  Waste  Not,  Want  Not,"  by  Maria  Edge- 
worth  ;  44  Legends  from  Fairy -Lands  ;  "  44  Or- 
thodoxy and  Revivalism,"  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Sun- 
derland ;  44  Judaism  at  Rome  b.  c.  76  to  A.  D. 
140,"  by  Frederic  Huidekoper;  "Leading- 
Strings  to  Knowledge,"  by  Mrs.  Trimmer. 

—  Three  volumes  of  44  Poems  of  Places" 
will  be  devoted  to  Scotland.  What  a  mine  of 
sweetness  and  beauty  they  will  be  ! 

—  Talleyrand,  on  his  death-bed,  declaring 
that  he  was  44  suffering  the  torments  of  the 
damned,"  Louis  Philippe  ejaculated,  44  Al- 
ready ! " 

—  Blucher,  viewing  London  from  the  summit 
of  St.  Paul's,  is  reported  to  have  said,  44  What 
a  place  to  plunder  !  " 

—  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  Gen. 
Ducrot  said  he  would  return  dead  or  victo- 
rious. 

— Bismarck  has  repeatedly  denied  that  he 
said,  in  the  Prussian  Chambers,  that 44  Might 
makes  right." 

— 44  C.  M.,"  Woodbridge,  Cal.,  writes: 
44 1  wish  to  know  what  would  aid  me  in  the 
study  of  the  several  theories  of  transmigration 
or  re-incarnation.  I'm  specially  anxious  to 
follow  out  the  views  advanced  by  Reynaud,  in 
his  4  Terre  et  Ciel.'  Do  you  know  of  any 
translations  of  this  work  P  Can  you  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  translations  of  the  works  of 
Fourier,  the  Socialist  ?  " 

We  refer  our  correspondent  for  the  infor- 
mation he  desires  to  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger's 
work  on  44  The  Future  Life."  Reynaud's 
works  have  not  been  translated  into  English ; 
the  fourth  edition  of  44  Terre  et  Ciel "  bears 
date  of  1864.  Of  Fourier's  works,  you  can 
get  a  translation  of  only  44  The  Passions  of 
the  Human  Soul."  We  cannot  tell  you  of 
translations  of  Figuier's  and  Flammarion's 
books,  except  those  you  name. 

—  To  disprove  the  charge  of  studied  hostil- 
ity against 44  Mercy  Philbnck's  Choice,"  that 
has  been  made  against  us,  we  quote  the  opinion 
of  the  profound  critic  of  Harper's  Monthly: 
44  Stephen  White,  not  only  in  the  beginning, 
but  throughout,  exhibits  qualities  which  awaken 
the  admiration  of  the  reader."  What  sharp 
eyes  he  must  have! 
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MART?,  AHTOIHirmL* 

/T*HIS  is  a  most  melancholy  history,  yet 
deeply  fascinating.  To  the  lovely,  but 
ill-rated,  queen,  the  reader1*  sympathy  goes 
out  copiously  at  I  he  oulset  of  her  career,  and 
clings  to  her  till  her  beautiful  body  h>8  life- 
less on  the  scaffold.  One  can  hardly  read  of 
ber  agonies  without  tears.  And  on  every 
page  (thine  out  ber  virtues,  which  lift  ber  to 
a  level  such  as  angels  occupy.  A  more  amia- 
ble woman  never  lived :  ber  life-long  friend 
and  confidant  testifies  that  she  never  saw  her 
in  ill-humor.  A  faithful,  loving  wife ;  a  ten- 
der, devoted  mother;  a  generous,  steadfast 
friend,  —  she  spent  her  young  life  in  good 
deeds  and  the  practice  of  all  c-bariiies.  Soft  and 
feminine  as  she  was,  she  yet  had  a  strong  and 
active  intellect ;  and  her  voice  was  olten  para- 
mount in  the  family  councils :  indeed,  for  \  ears, 
she  guided  the  policy  of  the  king,  her  husband, 
who  yielded  to  her  superior  intelligence. 

A  queen  at  eighteen,  she  came  to  a  strange 
country  to  sit  on  its  throne.  Soon  she  famil- 
iarized.  herself  with  French  society  and  man- 
ners, and  presently  became  the  idol  of  the 
people,  —  the  bourgeoisie  as  well  as  the  aris- 
tocracy. For  a  few  years  her  lot  was  joyful. 
The  author  draws  her  portrait  with  fine  effect, 
—  her  gentle  and  winning  manners,  ber  dig- 
nity, and  maternal  tenderness.  She  judged 
the  French  character  with  unerring  accuracy; 
dwelling  specially  on  its  fickleness.  Though 
feeling  a  lively  interest  in  politics,  she  was 
reluctant  to  take  action  in  them.  Her  mod- 
esty was  admirable.  She  wrote  to  her  mother : 
"  Though  it  pleased  God  that  I  should  be  born 
in  the  rank  which  I  now  do  occupy,  stdl  I  can- 
not forbear  admiring  the  bounty  of  Providence 
in  choosing  me.  the  youngest  of  your  daugh- 
ters, for  the  noblest  kingdom  iu  Europe." 

By  her  influence,  impending  famine  in  Paris 
was  averted.  She  purified  the  foul  ceuit,  and 
established  the  rule  that  she  would  receive  no 
lady  who  was  separated  from  her  husband; 
thus  excluding  from  the  royal  table  many 
women  who  were  its  brighter  ornaments. 
Members  of  the  royal  family  were  her  chief 
enemies:  the  Count  of  Provence,  the  king's 
brother,  being  specially  hostile  to  her.  Ti.e 
benefactor  of  thousan  !s,  she  was  also  their 
victim,  her  favor  being  notoriously  sought  as 
a  matter  of  profit.  When  plagued  by  gossip 
sent  to  her  mother  from  Paris,  she  always 
answered  that  her  way  of  life  had  the  approval 
of  her  husband.  She  seems  to  have  agreed 
with  Mirabcau,  that  etiquette  was  a  system  in- 
vented for  the  express  purpose  of  blunting  the 
capacity  of  the  French  princes.   Hearing  some 
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ladies  laughing  over  a  spiteful  story,  she  re- 
proved them  as  guilty  of  bad  taste.  She  be- 
came a  cordial  ' patron  of  Gluck,  and  brought 
his  music  into  fashion.  She  won  the  ardent 
admiration  of  Burke,  who  wrote:  "Surely 
never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly 
seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision. 
I  saw  ber  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating 
and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  be- 
gan to  move  in,  glittering  like  the  morning 
star;  full  of  life,  of  splendor,  and  joy.  .  .  .  She 
is  a  statue  and  beauty  when  standing  or  sit- 
ting ;  grace  it>elf,  when  she  moves." 

Soon  after  ber  marriage,  English  customs 
came  in  vogue,  —  the  use  of  tea,  horse-racing, 
&c.  Much  is  said  of  Turgot  and  Maurepas, 
familiar  to  readers  of  Bancroft's  History, 
though  that  historian  is  far  more  charitable  in 
his  judgment  of  them  than  is  the  present  au- 
thor. In  the  Seven  Years'  war,  General  De 
Broglie  was  seized  by  an  advanced  party  of 
the  enemy,  who  threatened  him  with  death 
if  he  made  the  slightest  noise.  Safe  as  a  pris- 
01  er  of  war,  he  would  have  caused  the  ruin 
of  the  French  army.  He  did  not  hesitate ;  but 
shouted  an  alarm  to  his  men,  and  fell  bayo- 
netted  to  death.  She  declined  acquaintance 
with  Voltaire,  at  the  warning  of  her  Brother 
Joseph,  and  his  opinion  was  supported  by  the 
king. 

Dec.  19th,  a  princess  was  born  to  her,  amid 
general  joy.  "Poor  little  tiling!"  she  said, 
"  you  are  not  what  was  desired ;  but  you  shall 
not  be  h  ss  dear  to  me."  At  the  theatre,  be- 
fore the  play  began,  the  king  of  the  coal- 
heavers  and  the  queen  of  the  fish-wives,  attended 
by  their  respective  suite*,  executed  a  dance, 
in  evidence  of  their  delight  at  the  good  news. 
Lafayette  figures  largely  in  this  history,  and 
very  much  to  his  own  discredit.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  void  of  personal  courage,  as  treach- 
erous and  false,  and  as  practising  great  cruelty 
towards  the  royal  family,  who  were  for  a  time 
in  bis  custody.  A  stronger  indictment  than 
the  author's  again-t  him,  it  would  be  banl  to 
devise:  it  is  iu  direct  contradiction  of  the 
eulogies  of  Bancroft  and  other  writers. 

The  retirement  of  Necker  from  the  direction 
of  the  finances  excited  a  general  alarm.  Tin- 
queen  personally  urged  him  to  remain,  but 
he  refused;  declaring  afterwards  that,  if,  a» 
he  was  told,  his  obstinacy  brought  tears  from 
her  eyes,  he  would  have  yielded.  The  author's 
characterization  of  him  is  remarkably  impres- 
sive. Oct.  22d,  a  son  was  born  to  the  queen. 
The  king  called  to  Jules  Guimenee:  "My 
lord,  the  dauphin  begs  to  be  admitted."  The 
happy  event  was  celebrated  with  universal 
joy.  The  episode  of  Beaumarchais's  "  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro  "  is  made  very  amusing.  The 
purchase  of  St.  Cloud  by  the  crown,  for  the 
use  of  the  queen,  elicited  a  flood  of  reproach 
and  abuse  from  the  people ;  one  statesman  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  say  that  there  was  "  some- 
thing not  only  impolitic  but  immoral  in  the 
idea  of  any  palace  belonging  to  the  Queen  of 


France."  To  her  it  fell  to  pay  the  penalties 
for  the  iniquity  of  the  older  courts,  —  so 
great  that  the  people  had  come  to  think  that 
nothing  could  be  too  bad  to  say  or  believe  of 
their  kings.  Vilest  of  the  plots  against  the 
queen  was  that  of  the  Countess  de  la  Motte, 
who  devised  a  plan  for  robbing  Boebmer,  the 
jeweller,  of  a  diamond  valued  at  seventy 
tliousand  pounds,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
which  the  queen  had  been  negotiating. 

In  May,  1788,  a  scene  occurred  which 
fairly  parallels  the  attempt  of  Charles  I.  to 
arrest  members  of  Parliament.  The  French 
Parliament  becoming  outrageous  in  its  obdu- 
racy, Louis  sent  an  officer  to  the  Parliament 
to  arrest  two  members.  All  of  the  latter  took 
skies  with  them,  and  a  tumult  ensued;  but 
the  arrested  ones  quietly  surrendered  to  the 
officers. 

The  career  of  Mirabeau  is  sketched  with 
great  power,  together  with  his  brave  effort 
to  aid  and  strengthen  the  king.  The  future 
looked  so  threatening  that  the  queen  decided 
to  attempt  an  escape.  Preparations  were 
carefully  made,  and  the  r.iyal  family  attained 
a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from  the 
capital.  In  a  small  town,  the  king  was  recog- 
nized by  the  postmaster,  who  at  once  notified 
the  authorities.  Two  or  three  officers  were 
sent  in  pursuit.  A  strong  force  of  the  king's 
friends  was  close  in  advance,  and  he  had  only 
to  give  the  word  to  obtain  their  protection. 
But  bis  imbecile  obstinacy  led  bim  into  the 
fatal  error  of  refusing  to  give  the  order :  and, 
put  under  arrest,  he  was  taken  with  his  family 
to  Paris,  never  more  to  leave  it.  We  shrink 
from  the  recital  of  the  horrors  that  followed: 
of  the  attempts  of  his  friends  to  rescue  him, 
balked  by  the  overpowering  mob ;  of  his  dire 
imprisonment;  and,  last  sad  scene  of  all, — 
bis  murder.  And  the  unhappy  queen !  stricken 
by  the  news  of  her  husband's  death,  she  is 
dragged  to  prison,  and  subjected  to  the  gross- 
est  indignities.  Then  relief  comes  in  the  sum- 
mons to  the  guillotine,  and  her  lovely  eyes  look 
their  last  upon  a  world  in  which  she  had  tasted 
so  much  happiness. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  biogra- 
phies ever  written.  The  exalted  position  of 
the  chief  actors,  shining  with  "the  divinity 
which  dotb  hedge  a  king;"  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity  which  warmed  the  early  wedded 
days  of  the  royal  pair;  and  the  sudden  transi- 
tion from  careless  happiness  to  the  depths  of 
black  despair,  —  all  these  circumstances  com- 
bine to  shroud  this  history  in  dreadful  gloom. 


GERMAN  HOME  LITE* 

*T*HIS  book  reminds  us  of  Julian  Haw- 
thorne's  "  Saxon  Studies,"  not  only  by 
similarity  of  subject,  but  by  a  community  of 
sentiment,  —  a  joint  antagonism  to  people  and 
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things  Teutonic.  There  is  a  world-wide  dif- 
ference, however,  between  the  two  books, 
with  respect  to  style  and  tone.  Hawthorne 
writes  like  a  bruiser ;  the  author  of  this  book, 
—  a  Countess  of  Something,  we  believe,  — 
like  a  refined  and  intelligent  lady.  But  the 
two  share  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  Ger- 
mans, which  colors  all  their  statements,  and 
for  which  the  reader  must  make  due  allowance. 
More  .allowance  should  be  added  for  the  in- 
sular higli-headedne88  of  the  author,  who  is 
intensely  English. 

But  she  has  written  an  admirable  book,  — 
a  thorough  study  of  German  life,  society,  and 
character;  and,  though  her  reflections  and 
conclusions  may  be  questionable,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  facts.  Be- 
ginning with  German  servants,  whom  as  a. 
class  she  sternly  reprobates,  she  views,  in  turn, 
furniture,  food/  manners  and  customs,  Ian- 
guage,  dress,  amusements,  women,  men,  mar- 
riage and  children,  religion,  the  Church.  On 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  German  house- 
holds she  looks  askance,  making  a  heated  and 
long  indictment  against  them.    Their  mis- 
tresses are  not  exempted  from  blame :  "  It  is 
the  pride  of  many  a  German  Hawfrau  that 
she  has  a  '  wash'  only  twice  a  year;  this  an- 
nounces great  hoards  of  linen,  and  is  intended 
to  strike  awe  and  admiration  into  your  soul." 
The  functions  of  the  Amme  (nurse)  are  de- 
tailed with  great  minuteness.    This  is  a  pop- 
ular calling;  the  labor  being  light,  and  the 
remuneration  comparatively  large.    The  in- 
frequeney  of  marriage  among  the  peasantry 
promotes  illegitimate  filiation,  and  the  mothers 
seek  employment  as  Amma.    Thus  the  stock 
of  the  race  degenerates.   Marriage  in  the  class 
mentioned  is  regarded  as  almost  impossible. 
The  author  finds  her  nurse  one  day  talking  to 
two  children  in  the  nursery,  and  is  informed 
that  they  are  the  nurse's  offspring.  Hastening 
to  the  relative  who  recommended  the  girl,  the 
author  says :  44 '  You  did  not  tell  me  that  El- 
speth  was  married.'  "  —  **  *  Married!  who  told 
you  so  P    Nothing  of  the  kind.' "  —  »•  But  1 
assure  you  she  is:  I  have  just  seen  her  two 
children."  —  "  4  Was  wilUt  du  ? '  she  asked,  in 
conclusion.    *  Marriage  is  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule,  among  people  of  this  sort.' " 

The  chapter  on  furniture  is  very  interesting, 
though  the  bedrooms  are  very  bare.  The 
houses  have  one  feature  which  is  worthy  of 
praise :  every  window  has  one  movable  pane, 
which  admits  two  feet  square  of  fresh  air. 
The  author  dwells  at  length  and  forcibly  on 
the  defective  drainage  of  Germany ;  and  to  it 
she  attributes  the  fatal  prevalence  of  typhoid 
fever.  Thus  far  she  has  dealt  with  the  life  of 
the  middle  class,  and  her  report  is  clear  and 
full.  Farther  on  she  describes  a  "  beautiful  " 
German  house  ;  and  beautiful  is  the  description. 
She  inissed  in  German  rooms  the  flavor  of  per- 
sonal intelligence,  —  the  indications  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  presiding  genius.  The  food  material 
si)e  fbund'to  be  excellent,  and  describes  certain 


dishes  with  ecstatic  enthusiasm.  The  dinners 
are  served  in  slovenly  style,  and  repulse  her. 
Four  o'clock  coffee,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
pleasant  meal.  The  distinction  drawn  between 
the  methods  of  rearing  boys  and  girls  is  highly 
instructive.  They  start  fair,  both  being  nour- 
ished by  a  peasant  woman.  After  teeth-cut- 
ting, their  diet  is  changed.  The  boy  betakes 
himself  to  out-door,  athletic  exercises,  and 
grows  strong  and  large. 


•*  4  We  have  the  honor  to  announce,  to  our 
friends  and  the  public,  the  betrothal  of  our 
daughter  Margarette  with  Mr  Auscultator 
Schmidt.  August  Meykr, 

"  4  Emilia  Mkyek,  born  Sangkr.'  " 

4  Bewitching  maiden,  may  thy  thoughts 
wander  beneath  moonlit  skies  to  him  who, 
forced  from  thy  beloved  presence,  will  never 
forget  the  charmed  hours  spent  beBide  thee 
in  the  midst  of  Nature's  green  delights. 

♦44H.X.  M.  F.1 " 


What  has  your  woman-child  been  doing 
all  this  time?    She  has  been  sitting  behind 
the  stove,  sucking  sugar-plums,  and  swallow- 
ing sweet,  hot  coffee;  nibbling  greasy  cakes 
in  a  stifling,  stove-exhausted  atmosphere.  .  .  . 
The  grease  that  nourishes  her  brother  dis- 
agrees with  her;  she' has  no  digestion:  her 
teeth  decay;   she  spoils  their  enamel  with 
vinegar  and  lemonade ;   she  pecks  at  an 
ounce  of  exhausted   soup-iueat;   she  take* 
here  a  snick  and  there  a  snack.    She  be- 
comes bleichsuchlig  (wan);   she  is  ordered 
to  take  the  air :  she  totters  out  on  high-heeled 
shoes  to  her  coffee  Krauzchen;  she  sits  in  a 
summer-house,  and  tortures  cotton  round  a 
hook;  she  goes  to  the  theatre;  she  passes 
from  one  heated,  exhausted  atmosphere  to  an- 
other gas-and-oil  heated  one.    44  How  can  she 
be  hungry  P    How  can  her  food  nourish  her  ? 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  she  has  no  chest,  no  mus- 
cle, no  race,  no  type,  no  physique  P  "  cried  my 
excited  friend. 

•  My  dear,'  said  a  German  friend  to  me, 
one  day.  at  whose  house  1  had  been  dining, 
•  you  will  forgive  me,  I  know,  if  I  say  that 
my  husband  dislikes  the  English ;  not  as  in- 
dividuals,' she  continued,  laying  a  caressing 
hand  on  mine,  4  but  as  a  nation.  Still,  you 
see,  I  have  overcome  his  prejudices,  and  my 
children  have  an  English  governess.  She 
teaches  them  koto  to  eat.  You  English  are 
the  only  people  who  understand  education  in 
its  practical  aspects.  We  have  the  grandest 
theories  in  the  world,  and  behave  like  boors. 
Would  your  maid  condescend  to  eat  as  my 
aunt  ate  to-day  ?  Would  an  English  servant 
hack  up  his  food  as  that  handsome  hussar  did? 
My  dear,  the  days  are  coming  when  the  peo- 

[>le  who  do  these  things  will  be  stoned.  At 
east,  I  shall  then  have  saved  my  offspring  from 
dilapidation,  if  I  don't  escape  myself.'" 


The  formalities  of  introduction  into  German 
society  are  admirably  set  forth.  When  you 
arrive  on  the  festive  scene,  it  will  be  your  duty 
to  request  the  hostess  to  introduce  you  to  all 
the  ladies  present.  This  she  will  do,  present- 
ing you  to  the  excellencies  and  distinguished 
persons  first,  the  tour  being  made  according 
to  the  nicest  gradation  of  etiquette ;  so  that, 
beginning  with  an  ambassadress,  you  will  end 
with  a  lieutenant's  wife:  and  in  turn  have 
to  receive  your  court ;  namely,  the  husbands 
of  all  those  ladies  to  whom  you  have  been 
doing  reverence.  The  courtesyings,  the  obei- 
sances, the  compliments,  at  once  embarrass, 
annoy,  and  tickle  you. 

Personal "  items  are  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  Ameige,  44  the  dirty  daily  sheet." 

44  4  To-day,  at  11.85,  p.m..  ray  dear  wife, 
born  Louisa  Kiamer,  was  safely  delivered  of 
a  strong  and  lively  boy. 

4  Adolph  Ehlrrs, 

"  4  As  husband.' " 


The  Germans  find  it  very  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce the  English  language.  An  ingenuous 
German  gentleman,  who  wished  to  state  the 
respective  ages  of  his  wife  and  himself,  said 
she  was  44  dirty"  (thirty),  and  he  was  "  diity" 
(thirty)  two."  44  Elle  est  si  pelle,"  said  a 
German  lady,  speaking  of  her  daughter; 
*•  elle  est  si  pelle,  ma  ZJaulinchen.  /'oyer 
comme  ses  mains  sont  cAolies.  et  comme  elle 
a  to  peaa  pras !  elle  a  la  (faille  si  picn  raide 
que  e'es//  un/rai  61aisir." 

Among  the  means  of  learning  German,  the 
author  recommends  the  stage,  and  lyric  poetry. 
German  poetry,  she  says,  is  never  obscure. 
The  national  spirit  of  Germany  was  extin- 
guished by  the  thirty  years'  war.    Even  Fred- 
erick the  Great  had  none  of  it :  and  Leasing 
said,  44  of  the  love  of  country  he  had  no  con- 
ception ;  for  that,  at  best,  it  appears  to  him 
to  be  a  sort  of  heroic  weakness,  which  be  is 
glad  to  be  without."  44  The  uneducated  English 
mind,"  remarks  the  author,  44  has  only  one 
idea  of  a  '  foreigner ; '  ami  that  is,  that  he 
must  necessarily  be  a  Frenchman."    It  is  a 
grave  error  to  address  Germans  as  monsieur 
or  madame,  —  a  political  as  well  as  social 
offence.    The  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
Frau  is  vulgar  and  unwarranted.    The  6tyle 
of  the  German  journalists,  according  to  the 
author,  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can.   44  It  is  always  on  the  high  horse ;  it  is 
pompous,  prancing,  and  aggressive ;  there  is 
a  gush  and  garrulity  about  it  that  is  infinitely 
vapid  and  fatiguing.    Your  mind  falls  down 
fatigued  by  its  inflated  verbosity.    Your  taste 
is  outraged  by  its  wearisome  egotism,  and 
your  finer  sense  revolted  by  the  dirty  paper 
and  poisonous  ink  that  are  the  media  of  their 
grand  writing  and  high-flown  sentiment." 


44  It  is  —  amongst  ladies  especially,  amongst 
unmarried  ladies  very  especially  —  considered 
the  correct  thing  to 4  gush.'  If  you  do  not 4  giitdi,' 
vou  have  no  soul,  —  no  Or.i$t,  no  Gemuth. 
But  unlimited  *  gush  '  i*  apt  to  become  tire- 
some ;  and  the  exaggerated  virtue  ol  enthusi- 
asm not  uidreqnently  degenerates  into  a  dis- 
agreeable sloppiness  of  sentiment.  4 1  bo|>e,' 
said  Goethe,  in  a  fit  of  impatience  at  the  tash- 
ion  of  sentimentality  prevailing  around  him, 
4  that  I  may  not  hear  the  word  Gemuth  in  a 
German  mouth  for  the  next  thirty  years.' " 

44  How  endearing  are  the  4  chen '  and  4  lein  * 
of  domestic  language !  how  sweet  and  soft  ia 
mem  Zfcrachen  (my  lit  tie  heart),  from  a  mother 
to  her  child  !  how  pretty  and  protecting  4  mein 
/,t>6el«  in '  (my  Utile  love),  from  the  youth  to 
the  maiden !  how  tender  to  the  mother's  ears 
the  4  Jf  iittercben '  and  4  Mjbtterlem  '  of  a  dearly 
loved  daughter!    Perhaps,  to  persons  who 
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do  not  know  German,  such  utterances  are 
'  hideous ; '  10  ine  thuy  are  full  of  simple  pathos 
and  beauty." 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  through  the 
chapters  on  Dress,  Amusement,  Women,  Men, 
Marriage  and  Children.  Of  dress,  she  says 
it  has  no  originality,  —  no  chic.  In  no 
country  is  it  so  much  talked  of  with  so  small 
a  result.  "It  is  pretty  to  Bee  the  flutter  of 
devotion  and  excitement  with  which  these 
loyal  ladies  turn  right  about  face,  and  sink  to 
the  ground  in  the  billowy  bliss  of  a  courtesy 
that  literally  beams  with  beatitude." 

It  is  needless,  in  view  of  these  extracts,  to 
add  that  the  book  is  a  sharp  and  brilliant  one : 
ca  va  sans  dire.  We  can  commend  it  as 
thoroughly  readable.  The  author  is  some- 
times peevish,  and  always  prejudiced;  but, 
in  consideration  of  the  marked  merit  of  the 
work,  one  can  readily  forgive  her. 


FROM  THE  LAKES  OP  DLLABHEY  TO 

THE  GOLDEN  HORN.* 

"p\R.  FIELD  pursued  the  trodden  route  of 
travel ;  and  this  fact  would  prima  facie 
prejudice  the  reader  against  his  book.  But  it 
is  not  safe  to  expect  the  same  results  from 
different  treatments  of  the  same  material. 
The  author  has  embellished  the  dusty  ways  of 
the  European  tourist  with  the  charm  of  learn- 
ing, thought,  and  suggestive  reflection,  and 
thus  made  bis  record  far  superior  in  attrac- 
tiveness to  the  ordinary  annals  of  the  practi- 
cal traveller.  This  itinerary  covers  a  large 
expanse,  from  Ireland  to  Constantinople, 
touching  upon  nearly  all  points  of  interest 
between  the  two. 

What  he  says  about  Ireland  and  Scotland 
is  full  of  interest,  more  especially  as  to  the 
social  state  of  the  people.  The  observations 
on  religion,  hackneyed  as  they  are,  might  well 
have  been  abridged.  The  account  of  -Moody 
and  San  key's  meeting  includes  a  pleasant 
sketch  of  Spurgeon;  whom,  notwithstanding 
bis  habit  of  smoking.  Dr.  Field  admires.  The 
pictures  of  London  —  the  bright  side  and  the 
dark  —  are  vivid  and  faithful;  and  the  sug- 
gestions as  to  ameliorative  treatment  of  the 
giant  evils,  ignorance  and  vice,  are  perti- 
nent and  valuable.  The  author  would  have 
the  workingman's  disabilities  removed,  drain- 
age and  other  sanitary  enterprises  inaugu- 
rated, education  made  compulsory.  These 
propositions  are  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Church  of  England  toward 
the  evils  of  London  society.  With  apologies, 
whieh  seem  superfluous,  Dr.  Field  concludes 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  Church  does  not  do  its 
doty  toward  the  suffering  and  degraded  peo- 
ple of  England.  He  illustrates  tiis  opinions 
by  graphic  reports  of  two  services ;  one  con- 


*  From  the  Lake*  of  Klllarnejr  to  the  Golden  Horn  By 
Bmt  M.  Fteld,  D  O  8*0.  pp.  866.  #2.00.  New  York  : 
JmiOsw,  Anoatzoof,  k  Co. 


ducted  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  other 
by  Dr.  Vaughan.  Of  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  he  says,  "  It  seems  to  skim,  and  that 
very  lightly,  over  the  top,  the  surface,  of 
society,  and  not  to  touch  the  masses  beneath." 

Of  the  French  Assembly  and  government, 
he  gives  a  clear  account.  The  speeches  in 
the  former  were  not  much  longer  than  those 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  were  far  more 
violent.  Scores  of  members  speak  at  once, 
and  the  mandate  of  •*  Sdence !  "  is  (utile. 

•*  Speaker  after  speaker  rushed  to  the  trib- 
une, and  with  loud  voices  and  excited  looks 
demanded  to  be  heard.  The  whole  Assembly 
took  part  in  the  debate;  those  who  agreed 
with  each  sneaker  cheering  him  on.  while 
those  who  opposed  answered  with  loud  cries 
of  dissent.  No  college  chapel,  filled  with  a 
thousand  students,  was  ever  a  scene  of  such 
wild  uproar.  The  president  tri«  d  to  control 
them,  but  in  vain.  In  vain  he  struck  his 
gavel  and  rang  his  bell ;  and  at  length,  in 
despair,  arose,  and  stood  with  folded  arms, 
waiting  for  the  storm  to  subside.  But  he 
might  as  well  have  appealed  to  a  hurricane. 
The  storm  had  to  blow  itself  out.  After  a 
while,  the  Assembly  itself  grew  impatient  of 
further  debate,  and  shouted  Aux  mix!  aux 
voix !  and  the  question  was  taken.  But  how 
any  body  could  deliberate  or  vote  in  such  a 
roaring  tempest,  I  could  not  conceive." 

Of  the  political  system  now  in  force  W 
France,  Dr.  Field  has  a  high  opinion;  pro- 
nouncing it  combinedjorder  and  liberty.  The 
facts  stated  as  to  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  the  nation  seem  to  bear  out 
his  judgment.  As  he  had  sketched  the  social 
features  of  London,  so  he  sketches  those  of 
Paris,  the  high  and  the  low.  He  is  pleased 
with  the  general  cheerfulness  of  the  people, 
and  finds  the  extremes  of  condition  less  widely 
separated  than  in  London.  "Even body," 
he  says,  »•  seems  to  be  happy  in  his  own  way, 
and  not  to  be  envious  of  his  neighbor.  I 
admire  the  simple  tastes  which  are  so  "easily 
satisfied,  and  the  miracle-working  art  which 
extracts  honey  from  every  daisy  that  grows 
by  the  wayside."  How  delightful  a  state  of 
society !  Yet  one  inevitably  recalls  in  mem- 
ory the  direful  t>cenes  of  the  Commune. 

The  author  touches  briefly  and  cautiously 
on  the  so-called  miracles  at  Lourdes  ahd  Pa  ray 
le-Monial,  and  the  misguided  pilgrims — Amer- 
icans as  well  as  Europeans  —  who  have  been 
attracted  thither.  The  miracle  of  Christ's 
appearance  to  Marie  Alacoque  occurred,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition,  two  hundred  years 
ago;  and  no  notice  of  it  was  taken  till  1863, 
when  it  was  thought  politic  to  revive  it.  This 
neglect  seems  to  be  disrespectful  to  Christ  and 
to  Marie. 

The  scenery  of  Switzerland,  mountain  and 
lake,  is  effectively  described;  and  the  details 
of  the  author's  journey  are  entertainingly  set 
forth.  At  Zurich  he  met  Father  Hyacinthe. 
The  latter  spoke  of  a  distinguished  professor 
of  that  city,  who  had  confessed  to  him  that 
he  doubted  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  To 
Hyacinthe's  answer,  that,  if  be  believed  this,  he 


would  throw  himself  into  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
the  professor  rejoined :  "  That  is  not  a  just 
religious  feeling :  if  you  believe  in.  God  as  an 
infinite  Creator,  you  ought  to  be  willing  to 
cease  to  exist,  feeling  that  God  is  the  only 
Being  who  is  worthy  to  live  eternally."  Dr. 
Field  accepts  the  assertion  of  this  feeling, 
declaring,  extravagantly  we  think,  that  **  One 
is  so  little  in  the  presence  of  the  works  of 
God  [!]  that  he  feels  that  he  is  absolutely 
nothing."  We  do  not  demur  to  the  last 
proposition,  if  the  Doctor  chooses  to  assume  it ; 
but  where  are  his  eyes,  if  he  cannot  see  the 
works  of  God  every  day  of  his  life  ? 

He  gives  a  pathetic  view  of  Strasburg;  and 
exaggerates,  it  would  seem,  the  sufferings  of 
its  people  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Skip- 
ping lightly  over  Belgium  and  Holland,  he 
lands  in  Berlin,  and  from  that  central  point 
rutinizes  the  German  urban  life.  His  con- 
clusions are  very  favorable;  and  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  see  the  rigid  rules  of  theology  give 
place  in  his  mind  to  the  genial  influences  of 
German  affection  and  social  spirit.  His  de- 
scription of  the  gardens  at  Vienna  —  the  most 
favorable  fi>  Id  for  the  study  of  German  life  — 
is  admirably  sympathetic;  his  enumeration,  of 
the  charms  of  these  al  fresco  festivities  being 
really  enthusiastic.  On  the  beer  question  he 
remains  dubious,  though  leaning  toward  tol- 
erance; but  to  smoking  his  antagonism  is 
obstinate.  In  these  pictures  of  calm,  mutu- 
ally-loving, and  self-helpful  life,  be  sees  ear- 
nest lessons  for  the  American,  and  points  out 
heir  pertinency  with  clearness  and  force.  At 
Vienna,  he  saw  Strauss  at  the  bead  of  his 
orchestra,  and  gives  this  admirably  accurate 
portrait  of  him,  as  he  ap|ieared  at  the  Jubi- 
lee:— 

"  He  is  a  Utile  man,  whose  body  seems  to 
be  set  on  springs,  and  to  be  put  in  motion  by 
music.  While  leading  the  orchestra  of  some 
forty  performers,  he  was  as  one  inspired.  He 
fairly  danced  with  excitement:  it  a-etned  as 
if  be  hardly  touched  the  earth,  but  floated  in 
air.  his  body  swaying  hither  and  thither  to  the 
sound  of  music." 

Especially  worth  notice  is  the  author's  dis- 
course on  American  exiles  in  Europe.  He  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  there  less  suf- 
fering and  less  enjoyment  than  in  ,any  other 
country :  — 

*'  Nothing  is  more  dreary  than  the  efforts 
of  some  of  our  good  people  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. They  do  not  know  how,  and  make  an 
awkward  shift  of  it.  Tbey  put  it  off  to  a 
future  year,  when  their  work  shall  be  all  done, 
and  they  will  go  to  Europe,  and  do  up  their 
travelling  as  a  big  job.  Thus  their  very 
pleasures  are  forced,  artificial,  aud  expensive, 
and  little  pleasure  they  get  after  all.  Many 
of  these  people  we  have  met  wandering  at»out 
Europe,  —  forlorn  and  wretched  creatures, 
exiles  from  their  own  country,  vet  not  at  home 
in  any  other.  They  have  not  learned  the  art, 
which  the  Germans  might  teach  them,  of  sim- 
ple pleasures,  and  of  enjoying  a  little  every 
day.  This  American  habit  of  work  without 
rest  is  a  wretched  economy  of  life,  which  can 
be  justified  neither  by  reason  nor  religion. 
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There  is  no  piety  in  such  self-sacrifice  as  this ; 
sinif  it  is  for  no  good  obj-  ct,  but  only  for  a 
selfish  and  miserly  greed  for  gain.  Men  were 
not  made  for  drudges  or  slaves.  Hani  work, 
duly  mixed  with  rest  and  recreation,  is  the  best 
experience  for  every  one  of  us.  and  the  true 
means  by  which  we  can  best  fulfil  our  duty  to 
God  and  man." 

We  heartily  indorse  these  doctrines;  but 
wo  cannot  approve  violations  by  the  author 
of  propriety  and  good  grammar.  At  the  top 
of  page  176,  he  uses  the  phr.ise,  "  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world/'  Now  where  but 
in  the  world  could  any  other  country  be? 
Again,  he  says,  on  the  same  page,  "  which  can 
be  justified  neither  by  reason  nor  religion." 
Now  we  submit  that  this  sentence  should  read, 

by  neither  reason  nor,"  &c.  In  his  phrase, 
44  neither"  is  made  to  qualify  44  by,"  which  is 
wrong. 

A  very  enjoyable  book  is  this,  despite  its 
little  defects.  It  is  wriiten  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  accomplished  traveller,  who  means  to  be- 
stow on  his  readers  all  the  information  he  can 
gain.  He  has  done  this  well,  and  has  made  a 
book  which  it  is  pleasant  and  pro6 table  to 
read. 


TEOTJEADOUBS  AND  TE0UV^EE8.* 

'T^HESE  names  belong  to  a  period  centuries 
ago,  and  to  a  region  circumscribed  by  the 
boundaries  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  though 
they  were  not  unknown  in  England ;  Cceur  de 
Lion  himself  having  been  a  member  of  the  fra- 
ten.iiy. '  44  Troubadour"  is  from  the  Provencal 
irobar  and  the  French  trouver.  In  Provence  a 
troubadour  was  a  poet,  not  a  mere  wandering 
minstrel.  As  musical  culture  spread  among 
the  nations,  kings,  princes,  nobles  took  up  the 
sweet  employ:  those  of  lower  orders  were 
called  sometimes  troubadours,  sometimes 
jongleurs,  —  whence  our  word  juggler.  These 
were  not  poets,  but  recited  the  songs  of 
others.  Each  famous  troubadour  had  one  or 
more  jongleurs  in  his  train;  and,  like  all  of 
his  kin,  was  esteemed  an  ornament  of  the 
courts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The 
strains  of  their  lyres  were  not  always  pacific ; 
often  they  provoked  antagonism,  and  led  to 
duels,  feuds,  and  other  disagreements;  and 
sometimes,  fair  ones  being  concerned,  to  other 
and  darker  crimes.  Troubadours  were  wont 
to  compete  for  the  judgment  of  poetical  and 
musical  supremacy  in  the  presence  of  the 
courts,  on  questions  chosen  by  the  ladies 
from  the  44  Laws  of  Love,"  one  or  more  of 
them  acting  as  umpire.  The  themes  sung 
were  not  limited  to  love;  they  ranged  over 
the  whole  world,  voicing  representations  of 
all  lands.  The  Troubadours  rose  and  fell 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  ancient  chivalry. 
*  heir  profession  was,  we  may  say,  more  orna- 
mental as  an  institution  than  useful. 


•  Troubadour*  and  Trou»4it«.  By  Harriet  W.  Preston, 
lfcno.  Squat*.   S3.   Boston :  Roberts  Brotbera. 


In  the  Preface  of  the  work  the  author  pleas- 
antly explains  how  she  was  led  to  undertake 
it.  She  found  in  the  Provencal  poetry  a  spe- 
cial picturesqueness  and  melody,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  meagre  music  of  the  proper 
French.  In  the.  Romance  verse  of  the  twelfth 
century,  she  found  the  original  characteristics 
of  the  Provencal  poetry.  To  the  same  cen- 
tury and  to  France  attach  the  fine  melodies 
of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  Hildcbert  of  Tours, 
and  Bernard  of  Cluny,  —  masters  of  the 
sacred  Latin  verse  of  the  Middle  Ages.  She 
adopts  the  hypothesis  of  Dean  Trench  that 
the  quantitative  poetry  of  the  Romans,  the 
hexameters  of  Virgil,  the  diverse  measures  of 
Horace,  and  the  elegiacs  of  Ovid  were  of  ex- 
otic growth ;  born  in  Greece  and  transported 
to  the  soil  of  Italy,  where,  however,  they  fail 
to  equal  their  original  growth.  She  discusses 
the  question  whether  all  poetry  44  has  not  its 
peculiar  beauties,  as  well  as  its  necessary  de- 
fects?" She  makes  the  query,  44  How  does 
it  happen  that  there  are  so  few  Latin  words 
in  the  most  musical  English  poetry  ? "  But 
is  such  the  fact?  We  doubt  it.  In  Tenny- 
son one  finds  a  large  majority  of  exotic  words ; 
in  Dryden,  Milton,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  and 
If^ats,  and  of  our  own  poets,  all  the  chiefest 
^questionably  lean  to  the  Latin  language. 
The  rustic  bards  of  Great  Britain,  like  Burns 
and  Motherwell,  and  perhaps  Crabbe,  affect 
the  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary  with  beautiful 
results.  Her  position,  we  are  sure,  is  not 
tenable. 

Fredenc  Mistral's  ,4Calendau"  deals  with 
events  of  a  century  ago,  and  with  an  idyllic 
life  whereto  we  have  no  parallel.  It  seems 
to  bridge,  the  author  says,  felicitously,  the 
strange  chasm  between  the  old  Provencal 
poetry  and  the  new.  Then  follow  thirty-eight 
pages  of  extracts  from  the  poem,  escorted  by 
the  author's  shrewd  comments  and  suggestions, 
from  which  the  reader  may  gain  much  light. 
The  school  of  Provencal  poetry  has  Joseph 
Roumanille  for  its  founder,  and  Frederic  Mis- 
tral for  its  44  easy  chief."  The  Felibres  are 
the  whole  school  of  Provencal  poets;  there 
is  doubt  as  to  the  significance  of  the  word ; 
but  to  irs  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  it  means  —  according  to  its 
etymology,  /aire  libre  —  book-makers. 

"Theodore  Aubanel  is  a  wild  pomegran- 
ate tree  [we  suggest  that  he  has  birds  in  his 
(tranches  that  sing  at  dawn.  —  aube"].  The 
Provencal  public,  which  liked  his  earli-  st  songs 
so  well,  has  been  saying  of  late,  4  What  is  our 
Aubanel  doing  that  we  no  longer  hear  his 
voice  P ' 

44  Aubanel  was  singing  in  secret.  Love, 
that  sacred  bee  whose  honey  is  so  sweet  in  its 
own  time  and  place,  and  which,  when  crossed, 
can  sting  so  sharply.  —  love  had  buried  in 
his  heart  a  keen  and  pitiless  arrow.  The  un- 
happy passion  of  our  friend  was  hopeless ;  his 
malady  without  remedy.  His  beloved,  —  the 
maiden  who  had  crossed  the  clear  heaven  of 
his  youth,  —  alas !  she  had  become  a  nun  ! 

44  The  poor  soul  wept  seven  jears  for  his 
lady,  and  is  not  yet  consoled. 


44  To  drive  away  the  fever  which  consumed 
him,  be  left  Avignon,  committing  himself  to 
God.  He  saw  Home;  he  saw  Paris:  with 
the  barb  still  in  bis  side,  he  came  back  to 
Provence.  He  climbed  mountains.  —  Sainte 
Baume.  Ventour,  the  Alps,  the  Alpilles.  But 
his  rose  had  shed  its  leaves ;  thorns  only  re- 
mained, and  none  might  strip  them  off." 

He  prints  44  The  Book  of  Love,"  —  a  gen- 
uine flame  of  a  youth  who  loves,  who  lan- 
guishes afar  from  his  beloved;  who  suffers, 
weeps ;  who  makes  his  moan  to  God.  Hold- 
ing his  story  sacred,  he  has  not  ••banged  it 

Jacques  Jasmin,  the  barber  of  Agen,  in  Gas- 
cony,  put  forth  his  first  volume  of  dialect  poetry 
in  1885,  and  with  a  smack  of 44  the  shop  "  called 
it 44  Papillotos,"  curl-papers.  Most  of  his  pieces 
were  trivial  in  theme  and  treatment ;  but  inter- 
spersed were  a  few  of  prodigious  merit,  —  talcs 
in  verse ;  cantos,  can  fully  wrought  out.  He 
raised  his  native  rustic  dialect  to  the  plane  of 
his  themes.  The  critics  hailed  him  with  ap- 
plause; medals  were  stricken  in  his  honor, 
ami  in  1860  his  collected  works  were  published 
in  one  volume.  The  French  Academy  in  1852 
awarded  him  an  extraordinary  prise  of  five 
thousand  livres ;  and  M.  Villemain  announced 
the  purpose  of  the  body  to  have  a  medal 
stricken  in  his  honor,  —  "  La  Me'daille  du  poele 
moral  et  populaire.n  Charles  Nodier  had  told 
him  in  his  epigrammatic  manner  not  to  cease 
from  his  wig-making,  which,  he  said,  is  an 
honest  trade,  while  verse-making  is  but  a 
frivolous  distraction.  M.  Sainte-Bcuve  care- 
fully but  warmly  appreciated  him.  44  Away 
on  your  snow- white  paper  wings !  "  cries  Jas- 
min, when  he  dedicated  to  the  king  a  new 
edition  of  bis  first  volume, 44  for  now  you  know 
that  an  angel  protects  you.  He  has  even 
dressed  you  up  in  fine  French  robes,  and  put 
you  in  the  Deux  Mondesi 

The  author  contrasts  with  keen  point  and 
discrimination  the  two  schools  of  Provencal 
and  Gascon  verse.  Their  several  flowers 
germinated  in  the  same  soil,  and  blossomed 
in  the  same  air.  The  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  are  indicated  wi'h  delicate  skill. 
When  Jasmin  was  told  that  he  had  revived 
the  traditions  of  the  Troubadours,  44  Trou- 
badours, Troubadours ! "  he  cried,  —  one  can 
imagine  with  what  a  lusty  peal  of  laughter,  — 
44  why  I  am  a  great  deal  better  poet  than  any 
of  the  Troubadours.  Not  one  of  them  could 
have  composed  a  long  poem  of  sustained  in- 
terest like  my  4  Franconette."1  He  met  the 
challenge  of  one  Peyrottes  to  contend  with 
him  in  a  poetical  tournament  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  which  Mistral  and  his  colleagues, 
afterwards  engaged  with  enthusiasm,  and  won 
many  laurels.  44 1  dare  not,"  wrote  Jasmin, 
44  enter  the  lists  with  you.  The  courser  who 
drags  his  chariot  with  difficulty,  albeit  he 
arrives  at  the  goal,  cannot  contend  against 
the  fiery  locomotive  of  the  railway.  The  art 
which  produces  verses,  one  by  one,  cannot 
compete  with  manufacture.  My  Muse  do- 
clares  herself  vanquished  in  advance,  anjtf  1 
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hereby  authorize  you  to  record  the  declara- 
tion." A  notable  characteristic  of  Jasmin 
is  his  sobriety.  He  gives  (his  portrait  of 
himself,  taken  at  the  age  of  seven  years :  — 

"  Suddenly  life  became  a  pastime  gay, 
We  eao  but  paint  what  we  have  felt,  they  say : 
Why,  then,  must  feeling  have  begun  for  me 
At  seven  year*  old ;  for  then  myself  I  see 
With  paper  cap  on  head,  and  horn  in  hand 
Following  my  lather  In  the  Tillage  band. 
Was  I  not  happy  while  the  horns  were  blowing  ? 
Or,  better  still,  when  we  by  rbance  were  going, 
A  score  or  more,  as  we  were  wont  to,  whiles, 
To  gather  fagots  on  the  river  isles  ? 
Bare  beads,  bare  feet,  our  luncheon  carrying, 
Jnst  as  the  noon-Ude  bells  began  to  ring 
We  would  set  forth,— ah,  that  was  glee,  — 
Bingiog,  The  lamb  thou  gaTest  me ! 
I'm  merry  at  the  very  memory." 

But  we  must  pause,  though  the  wave  of 
admiration  would  hurry  us  on.  The  conclud- 
ing essay  is  a  critical  and  very  intelligent 
analysis  of  the  "  Artburiad."  This  work 
will  reflect  bright  praise  upon  the  author, 
than  whom,  no  doubt,  no  woman  lives  who 
could  have  done  the  task  with  equal  taste  and 
art.  We  regret  to  notice  the  absence  of  a 
Table  of  Contents';  and  an  Index  would  not 
have  been  amiss. 


THE  ENGLISH  15  IBELASD* 

SOME  tune  ago  we  received  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  remarkable  work ;  and, 
though  somewhat  late,  now  call  attention  to 
its  complements  in  the  set. 

The  author  takes  up  the  thread  of  his  nar- 
rative about  1704,  when  the  Irish  Parliament 
petitioned  for  union,  and  carries  it  down  to 
1789.  Between  these  dates  a  whole  drama  of 
action  is  enclosed,  —  a  drama,  too,  which  has 
rarely  been  paralleled  in  the  elements  of  excite- 
ment. The  American  reader  should  remem- 
ber that  Lord  North's  ministry,  which  made 
war  against  the  American  Colonies,  now  ruled 
over  Ireland.  This  premier  had  deliberately 
chosen  and  obstinately  pursued  a  bad  and 
fatal  policy  toward  Ireland,  —  a  policy  which 
baa  been  imitated  in  our  own  government  in 
the  course  of  reconstruction.  Instead  of  in- 
vesting with  power  those  men  of  the  Island 
whose  probity  and  loyalty  were  proved,  he 
made  the  interests  of  its  people  subordinate  to 
the  greed  of  demagogues.  The  wrongs  of 
which  America  complained,  says  the  author, 
44  were  but  mosquito-bites  by  the  side  of  the 
enormous  injuries  which  had  been  inflicted  by 
English  selfishness  on  her  trade  and  manufact- 
ure*." The  policy  of  the  Irish  lenders  was 
hardly  more  defensible.  They  availed  them- 
selves of  their  nation's  wrongs  to  force  Eng- 
land to  bribe  them  into  connivance  with  her 
sebemes.  The  vice-royal  •government  was  a 
very  pool  of  corruption ;  offices  were  rarely 
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bestowed  except  by  sale,  and  that  often  at 
enormous  pi  it  es.  "  You  must,"  wrote  l)e 
Blaquiere,  "  by  pen  or  place,  sink  a  sum  of  not 
less  than  £9,tX)0  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the 
provision  that  may  be  found  requisite  for 
rewarding  or  indemnifying  those  who  are 
connected  by  office  with  the  administration. 
There  are  no  less  than  thirty  or  forty  mem- 
bers that  if  not  assisted  cannot  secure  their 
re-election."  In  1778,  "Irish  jobs  were  as 
rife  as  ever."  Charles  James  Fox  held  a 
sinecure  office  of  clerk  of  the  polls  in  Ireland, 
at  a  salary  of  £2,300  per  year,  but  relinquished 
it  for  £30,000  in  hand  and  a  life  pension  of 
£1,700.  Jenkinson  got  the  clerkship,  his 
salary  being  raised  to  £'i,o00. 

The  ideas  of  George  III.  as  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  were  reasonable  and  humane ; 
but  be  was  thwarted  by  his  ministers,  who  had 
private  ends  to  serve.  In  section  five  we  find 
a  portrait  gallery  of  the  great  men  of  Ireland. 
They  are  sketched  with  great  clearness  and 
force.  Among  them  were  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster,  first  of  Irishmen  in  influence,  and  Right 
Hon.  John  Ponsonby;  and,  in  the  Commons, 
Hely  Hutchinson,  and  two  other  famous  bar- 
risters, Sexton  Pery  and  John  Fitzgibbon, 
Henry  Flood  and  Grattan.  These  men  were 
foremost  in  the  House,  and  commanded  atten- 
tion by  their  great  powers.  But  their  moral 
natures  were  paltry  when  compared  with  their 
intellects;  for  each  of  them  could  be  pur- 
chased by  the  government. 

The  vice-royalty  of  Lord  Townshend  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  most  entertaining  chapters 
in  the  work.  A  study  of  it  gives  the  reader  a 
full  understanding  of  Irish  politics,  inside  and 
out.  A  more  corrupt  government  never  ex- 
isted. The  Irish  seemed  at  one  time  to  scorn 
their  opportunities  and  advantages.  From 
1768  their  prosperity  constantly  increased,  the 
year  specified  being  the  most  productive  in 
a  century.  But  they  shut  their  eyes  to  this 
fact,  and  nursed  their  hatred  of  England. 
Lord  Townshend's  administration  was  a  pro- 
longed battle.  He  was  well  fitted  for  his 
office,  and  really  accomplished  some  impor- 
tant reforms. 

In  1770  the  English  Cabinet  chose  the 
greatest  of  two  evils  in  the  adoption  of  a 
policy;  it  pretended  to  fall  in  with  the  Irish 
ideas,  to  maintain  the  Irish  Parliament,  carry- 
ing it  on  as  a  form,  by  corruption  to  dis- 
solve the  old  parties  and  frame  a  new  one,  so 
to  be  dependent  on  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment. A  Strong  element  of  Townshend's 
influence  was  his  ho.-pitalify.  The  patriot 
statesmen  feasted  at  his  sumptuous  board,  ami 
soon  became  amenable  to  his  arguments  and 
plans.  On  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  one  Sir 
William  Mayne,  an  ex-member  of  the  council, 
asked  to  be  made  chief  secretary,  being,  he 
said,  *'  one  of  the  most  florid,  perpetual,  and 
inept  orators  that  ever  performed  on  the  Irish 
or  any  other  stage." 

|    Of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people  in  1772 


the  author  gives  a  striking  picture.  Tue  ac- 
counts of  evictions  and  all  kinds  of  oppression 
are  amazing.  Thousands  of  Scotch-Irish,  de- 
prived of  their  farms  and  of  employment  in  the 
extensive  linen  mills,  emigrated  to  America, 
and  thus  deprived  Ireland  of  an  important 
element  of  vitality.  They  carried  with  them, 
however,  their  skill  and  their  tools,  and  in  a 
free  land  set  up  their  handicraft  in  rivalry  with 
England.  Protestant  settlements  —  Down, 
Antrim,  Tyrone,  Armagh,  and  Deny  —  were 
mainly  abandoned,  and  left  to  the  priests  and 
the  Celts. 

The  progress  of  the  colonial  rebellion  was 
eagerly  watched  by  the  people  of  Ireland. 
The  latter  was  at  once  a  warning  and  a  stimu- 
lant to  Americans,  who  saw  in  its  agonies  a 
premonition  of  their  own  fate,  if  their  efforts 
should  fail.  Commerce  sprang  up.  between 
Belfast  and  American  ports.  Writing  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  Mr.  Froude  says,  "  But  for  An- 
glican bishops  there  would  have  been  no 
Puritan  exiles;  but  for  Pitt,  America  would 
have  been  French."  Here  follows  an  ac- 
count of  the  preliminary  negotiations  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  colonies, 
and  Franklin's  failure  in  England,  accounts 
of  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  &c.  The  au- 
thor notes  that  there  is  a  Bunker's  Hill  just 
outside  Belfast,  and  adds  in  a  note  that  the 
name  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Bruriker,  — 
a  captain  under  Lord  Essex.  Plowden  says 
that  the  early  successes  of  the  Americans  were 
mainly  due  to  tbe  bravery  and  energy  of  the 
Irish  emigrants,  who  were,  almost  to  a  man, 
for  independence. 

Iu  1772  Townshend  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Harcourt,  a  weak  man,  who  was  in  effect 
the  voice  of  bis  secretary,  De  Blaquiere.  The 
Irish  regretted  Townshend's  departure.  Tbe 
first  Parliament  under  Harcourt's  rule  was 
the  theatre  of  wrangling,  leading  men  striving 
for  place  and  grants  from  the  king.  "  For  a 
politician  to  sell  his  services  was  not,  it  ap- 
peared, contemptible ;  but  to  sell  and  be 
cheated  of  the  price."  In  1775,  the  Catholic 
gentry  and  clergy  of  Ireland  offered  a  sub- 
scription to  be  used  against  America ;  but  the 
offer  being  declined,  they  desired  to  bear  arms 
in  the  king's  service.  Mr.  Froude  prints  their 
letter  of  tender  of  military  service.  It  is  very 
significant. 

In  1779,  Lord  Lifford,  an  Englishman,  made 
a  notable  speech  in  the  House.   He  said :  — 

For  remedy  of  present  evils,  nothing  ade- 
quate can  br.  found,  till  the  people  of  both 
kingdoms  shall  he  brought  to  that  temper  and 
liberality  of  mind  that  they  can  think  on  so 
great  an  issue  as  citizens  of  the  world,  and 
leel  indifferent,  as  one  people,  under  one 
king,  one  constitution,  and  with  one  religion, 
whether  the  manufictures  of  the  empire  are 
carried  on  in  Down  or  in  York." 

Of  the  damaging  incursions  of  American 
privateers  and  the  gallant  exploits  of  Paul 
Jones  the  author  gives  a  full  history,  as  well 
1  as  of  the  movements  of  the  French  fleet  in 
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behalf  of  the  colonies ;  and  carries  down  the 
narrative  to  the  surrender  of  Corn  wallis.  We 
are  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Froude  pronouncing 
Benedict  Arnold  "  as,  after  Washington,  tbe 
most  distinguished  of  the  patriot  command- 
ers." In  1781  Lord  Carlisle  was  viceroy, 
and  found  himself  powerless  to  control  the 
infuriated  members  of  the  House,  led  on  by 
Grattan.  Before  the  end  of  tbe  session  Lord 
North's  ministry  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Froude 
attributes  Grattan's  outburst  to  Fox  and  his 
Whig  friends,  who  had  encouraged  him  for 
their  own  purposes.  The  closing  pages  of 
this  volume  are  occupied  by  an  exhaustive  and 
interesting  account  of  the  "  White  Boys  "  and 
their  operations. 

In  the  second  volume,  which  we  must  dis- 
miss with  a  few  words,  the  reader's  interest 
increases  as  he  is  led  through  the  series  of 
exciting  events  which  agitated  Ireland  be- 
tween 1795  and  1800.  It  exhibits  the  United 
Irishmen;  describes  tbe  Fitzwjlliam  Crisis, 
and  the  landing  of  the  French  at  Ban  try ;  tbe 
Kve  of  *98,  and  the  Rebellion  itself;  the 
Union.  In  no  other  work,  so  far  as  we  know, 
can  be  caught  so  distinctively  and  clearly  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Irish  people  in  their  relations 
with  England.  Mr.  Froude  does  not  write 
without  prejudice ;  but,  as  a  whole,  his  work 
is  reasonably  impartial. 


JAN  OP  THE  WINDMILL.* 

A  MORE  perfect  book  than  this  we  think  we 
never  read.  It  passes  all  the  tests  of  suc- 
cessful authorship  without  a  failure.  Its  plot 
is  very  original,  its  action  lively ;  and  that  its 
characters  seize  upon  our  sympathies,  the 
reading  of  it  will  fully  demonstrate.  Into  the. 
family  of  Robert  Lake,  the  wind-miller  of  an 
English  neighborhood,  a  child  was  brought 
one  night,  and  left  to  be  cared  for.  He  at 
once  took  an  equal  place  in  the  family  with 
the  other  children ;  the  mother  seemed  to  love 
him  even  more  than  her  own.  The  child  was 
called  Jan,  and  was  strangely  precocious. 
Coming  into  childhood,  he  manifested  unmis- 
takable marks  of  genius,  having  a  strong  fond- 
ness for  drawing.  Between  himself  and  Abel, 
his  foster-brother,  subsisted  an  attachment 
which  grew  stronger  and  stronger  till  Abel's 
death.  Jan  went  to  school,  and  soon  won  a 
local  reputation  for  artistic  skill.  Offered  tbe 
place  of  pig-keeper  by  a  farmer,  he  accepts, 
and  spends  his  hours  in  practising  his  art. 
Lake's  chief  workman  was  one  George  San- 
nel,  a  great  scoundrel  at  heart,  but  outwardly 
virtuous.  The  gentleman  who  had  brought 
Jan  to  the  village  had  dropped  a  pocket-book 
and  a  letter;  these  San n el  had  found  and 
■ecreted.  The  property  was  advertised ;  but 
George  kept  silent,  hoping  to  make  money  by 
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bis  discover)'.  One  Cheap  John,  a  rascally 
pedler,  and  his,  sharp  wife  who  had  brought 
Jan  from  the  inn  to  Lake's  house,  suspected 
that  George  possessed  this  treasure,  and  finally 
captured  it.  During  his  pig  service,  Jan  was 
seen  by  an  old  schoolmaster  named  Swift, 
who  watched  his  artistic  arrangement  of  leaves 
with  deep  interest.  They  finally  conversed, 
Jan  showing  new  evidences  of  genius,  and  at 
last  the  old  man  asked  the  boy  to  come  and 
live  with  bim.  Jan  declined,  but  the  next 
day  accepted  the  offer.  In  the  early  associa- 
tion of  the  two,  certain  reserves  in  Jan's  char- 
acter are  skilfully  brought  out.  They  pnzzle 
and  vex  the  old  man,  who,  seeing  the  boy's 
greatness,  is  baffled  in  his  efforts  to  turn  it  to 
practical  effect.  Amabel,  a  squire's  daughter, 
and  a  unique  creature,  is  here  introduced; 
she  patches  up  an  acquaintance  with  Jan, 
who,  she  had  been  told,  was  Bogy,  and  gives 
him  a  paint-box.  At  last  Jan  is  kidnapped 
and  taken  to  London,  where  he  is  cruelly 
abused,  and  made  to  paint  pictures  on  the 
street.  A  gentleman  in  the  crowd  remarks 
him  with  deep  emotion,  but  approaches  only 
to  give  him  sixpence.  Jan  escapes,  is  pro- 
tected by  an  artist,  who,  seeing  his  genius, 
teaches  him  to  paint  skilfully.  Together  they 
visit  his  foster-father,  tbe  young  fugitive  being 
heartily  welcomed.  Swift  is  in  ecstasies ;  but 
soon  death  takes  bim  away.  In  fine,  Jan 
becomes  a  great  painter,  and  his  pictures  are 
exhibited  in  the  Paris  Academy,  where  are 
gathered  one  day  Mr.  Ford,  Jan's  father,  bis 
wife  Lady  Adelaide,  Jan,  unrecognized  by 
the  others,  D'Arcy,  tbe  Lady's  soir,  and  Ama- 
bel. Tbe  recognition  takes  place  through 
the  agency  of  the  latter  in  a  scene  of  singular 
impressiveness,  and  Lady  Adelaide  joins  in 
cordial  greeting  to  her  step-son.  The  son  of 
a  proud  man.  Ford  bad  married  tbe  daughter 
of  a  rich  Hollander,  and,  for  reasons,  desired 
to  keep  bis  marriage  secret.  After  Jan's 
birth  bis  mother  died,  and  her  husband  mar- 
ried Lady  Adelaide.  Remorse  for  bis  error 
forbade  him  to  reveal  himself  to  bis  son ;  but 
be  took  care,  so  far  as  he  could,  that  be  should 
live  comfortably.  We  cannot  weave  into  the 
meagre  outline  of  the  story  the  warm  and 
life-like  portrayal  of  country  life,  which  is 
really  the  sweetest  charm  of  tbe  book.  Temp- 
tations assail  us  on  every  page  to  quote  it 
and  its  neighbors ;  at  least,  all  kinds  of  mat- 
ter, descriptions  of  nature,  pathos,  violence, 
sentiment  of  tbe  finest.  As  a  painter  of  word- 
landscapes,  tbe  author  is  hardly  surpassed. 
How  beautiful  is  this :  — 

"  In  watching  beautiful  bits  of  coloring  in 
the  wood,  contrasted  greens  of  many  hues, 
some  jutting  branch  with  yellowish  foliage 
caught  by  the  sun,  and  relieved  by  a  distance 
of  blue  gray 8  beyond  —  colors  and  contrasts 
which  only  grew  lovelier  as  tbe  heavy  green 
of  midsummer  was  broken  by  tin-  inroad  of 
autumnal  tints.  Jan  noticed  also  that  among 
the  fallen  leaves  at  his  feet  there  were  some 
of  nearly  every  color  in  the  foliage  above. 
At  first  it  was  by  a  sort  of  idle  trick  that  he 


matched  one  against  the  other,  as  a  lady  sorts 
silks  for  her  embroidery.  Then  he  arranged 
bits  of  tbe  leaves  upon  the  outline  on  his  slate, 
and  then,  the  slate  being  too  small,  be  amused 
himself  by  grouping  the  leaves  upon  the  path 
in  front  of  bim  into  woodland  scenes." 

Old  Swift  tells  Jan  .bis  melancholy  story, 
which  is  full  of  melting  pathos.  Amabel  is 
ingeniously  conceived,  and  her  portraiture  is 
very  humorous.  She  had  amazingly  large 
feet,  though  gently  bred,  and  was  "  tbe  victim 
of  that  weakness  for  falling  in  love  with  every 
fussy,  intelligent,  or  pitiable  beast  she  met 
with,  which  besets  some  otherwise  reasonable 
beings." 

The  scenes  at  Abel's  death-bed  are  unsur- 
passed :  — 

"  The  schoolmaster  uncovered  hfs  bead, 
and  kneeling  upon  the  short  grass  prayed 
passionately  for  the  dying  boy.  But  as  he 
knelt  in  tbe  increasing  sunshine,  uttering  his 
prayers  for  the  peace  of  tbe  departing  soul,  he 
unconsciously  passed  almost  into  thanksgiving 
that  so  soon,  and  so  little  stained,  it  should 
exchange  the  dingy  sick-room  —  not  for  these 
sweet  summer  days  which  lose  their  sweetness, 
but  to  taste,  in  peace  which  passeth  under- 
standing, what  God  has  prepared  for  them 
that  love  Him." 

Strength,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  great 
discriminating  power,  concise  and  effective 
narrative,  a  gentle  humor,  argument,  and  de- 
scription characterize  this  book,  which  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  best  of  its  class. 


IS  THAT  ALL?* 

(A'o  Name  Stria.). 

/~"\N  the  eightieth  page  of  this  story  one 
reads :  "  •  It  is  a  fine  bouse,  and  a  good 
soft-hearted  lady,  though  so  proud.  I  shall 
stay  here  a  long  time,  and  by  and  by  I  will  see 
tbe  master.' "  In  these  words  is  the  key  to  the 
mystery.  All  the  fine,  rich,  gushing  persons 
who  populate  this  neighborhood  are  products 
of  the  fertile  soil  of  Guildford,  which  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  Boston  on  a  reduced 
scale.  They  all  live  on  the  local  Beacon 
Street  and  Back  Bay,  all  drive  stunning  equi- 
pages, and  all  have  obese  butlers  and  French 
cooks.  They  constitute  a  coterie  of  them- 
selves; no  adventurous  mortal  ever  intrudes 
upon  their  aristocratic  isolation.  Col.  Pryor 
is  an  accomplished  male  flirt,  though  he  has  a 
Juno-like  wife.  He  has  served  in  the  war, 
and  now  lies  helpless  in  his  bed,  a  paralytic, 
though  a  flirt  still.  Mrs.  Pryor  is  a  woman 
of  massive  architecture  and  plenteous  graces; 
given  to  emotion  only  on  reasonable  provoca- 
tion ;  a  sceptic  as  to  religion,  but  practically 
philanthropic,  and  Pharisaic  in  her  social  pol- 
icy. She  bus  a  rival,  an  antipodal  rival, 
Mrs.  Rose  AnderrSn,  wife  of  a  desperately 
rich  church-warden,  and  mother  of  a  wilful 
and  handsome  daughter,  yclept  Lily.    She  is 
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still  handsome  herself,  and  is  delighted  to  be 
taken  for  her  daughter.  Just  now  a  truce  is 
pendjng  between  the  two  sovereigns.  They 
vie  in  reciprocal  politeness,  and  kiss  one 
another  when  they  meet  with  that  cold  feline 
kiss  which  only  veils  a  bite.  The  reader  is  in- 
troduced to  these  people  and  certain  others; 
all  the  ladies  being  young  and  ineffably  lovely, 
and  all  the  men  chivalrous  and  handsome. 
What  a  Paradisaic  community  it  must  have 
been!  We  wonder  what  land  is  worth  per 
foot  there? 

The  atmosphere  of  Guildford  is  oppressive 
with  the  savor  of  wealth,  and  all  the  appli- 
ances and  means,  to  boot,  of  that  artificial 
social  condition  of  life,  into  which  the  newly 
rich  lapse  when  gorged  with  greenbacks.  All 
the  persons  seem  to  be  reasonably  well-edu- 
cated ;  but  we  cannot  pardon  Miss  Grace  Faxon 
for  employing  such  slangy  adjectives  as  "  Per- 
fectly beastly  "  (p.  18). 

Gossip  is  scattered  through  the  book  as  if 
from  a  pepper-box.  The  Pryor  partisans 
slander  the  Andersonians,  and  the  latter  ef- 
fectually retort;  but  outwardly  is  maintained 
that  semblance  of  amenity  that  is  the  touch- 
stone of  true  gentility.  There  came  a  lion 
to  the  town,  about  whom  all  the  people,  even 
the  lower  orders,  wondered.  It  was  an  Eng- 
lish; lion,  big  and  burly,  the  grandson  of 
a  bishop,  and  aid  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Price  of 
St.  James.  The  irrepressible  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, always  the  victim  of  an  outdoor  passion, 
—  to  employ  a  slang  phrase,  in  harmony  with 
those  that  mark  this  book,  —  "  went  for  him," 
and  figuratively  took  him  to  her  heart.  But 
presently,  realizing  that  a  barrier  was  be- 
tween them,  she  endeavored  to  divert  his 
attention  from  herself  to  her  daughter.  Again 
resorting  to  accordant  slang  we  say,  but  Lily 
••couldn't  see  it;"  her  eyes  were  turned  in 
another  direction. 

Before  the  town  calmed  down  under  the 
excitement  occasioned  by  John  Bull's  advent, 
a  second  cataclysm  overwhelmed  it  This 
time  it  was  a  lioness,  creeping  in  with  c  at-like 
step  and  wide-inquiring  eyes.    She  went  into 
the  Pryor  mansion,  and  was  received  with 
empr  casement  by  its  mistress.    She  was  sent 
to  Guildford  by  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Pryor,  who 
met  her  in  the  capacity  of  bonne  at  a  hotel, 
and  went  into  ecstasies  about  her  elocutionary 
powers.    She  knew  her  friend's  passion  for 
social  novelties  and  sensations,  wherewith  to 
overwhelm  her  rival,  and  proposed  that  she 
should  receive  Mrs.  Drown  (the  gifted  stran- 
ger) into  her  house,  and  introduce  her  to  her 
intimates,  to  pave  the  way  to  public  readings 
and   high-priced  classes.     Mrs.  Pryor  was 
d«di^bted  with  the  new  comer,  —  a  slight,  light, 
willowy,  little  sprite,  with  great  deep  eyes  in 
which  slept  a  yellowish  hue,  and  an  air  half 
demure,  half  audacious,  which  held  the  ob- 
server's look  like  a  spell.    She  was  much  at 
and  comfortable.    To  Belle  Rae  and  her 
she  discoursed  eloquently  on  the  de- 


fects of  the  voices  of  American  ladies.  "  I 
have  always  thought,"  she  said,  "  that  they 
pitch  their  voices  too  high.  It  is  a  great  pity, 
for  it  makes  unquiet  those  who  hear.  [Note 
the  tonpcon  of  foreignness.]  You,  madame, 
have  a  noble  contralto,  large  and  rich,  but 
still  too  monotonous.  Why  not  more  vari- 
ety? A  low  pitch  and  yet  variety.  That  is 
what  makes  the  voice  in  speech  agreeable. 
If  I  would  read  to  your  suffering  husband, 
madaue,  you  shall  see  that  he  will  not  be 
weary."    Dii  avertite  omen  ! 

Of  course,  she  does  see  the  poor  man  pres- 
ently, and  he  succumbs  almost  instantly  to  the 
charm  of  her  voice  and  her  elocution.  Mrs. 
Pryor  sees,  but  smiles.  The  stranger's  semi- 
public  debut  was  a  triumph ;  and  the  Ander- 
sons were  present,  though  the  elder  lady  had 
scruples,  as  the  reading  was  on  Sunday,  the 
selection  of  that  day  being  intended  to  mark 
Mrs.  Pryor's  defiance  of  religious  usages 
Then  there  was  a  public  reading  which  drew 
a  great  crowd  ;  and  a  class  of  pupils  was  held 
in  the  Pryorian  billiard-ball,  to  the  great 
distention  of  the  little  lady's  purse.  Mrs. 
Drown,  one  day,  meeting  the  Andersons  with 
Warburton,  the  English  lion,  turned  away. 
Meantime  her  acquaintance  with  Col.  Pryor 
grew  more  and  more  intimate.  One  day,  the 
hostess  being  absent,  in  her  pity  for  his  loneli- 
ness, she  stole  up  to  his  room  and  read  to 
him  the  long  liquid  lines  of  "  The  Earthly 
Paradise."  The  warm  heart  of  the  disabled 
flirt  was  stirred,  and  he  snuffed  the  conflict 
afar  off.  Her  chair  was  about  six  feet  away. 
On  some  pretext  she  approached  him,  and  by 
some  mysterious  chance  hand  touched  hand. 
The  quick  little  ears  caught  a  sound,  and  in 
half  a  second  she  was  at  the  end  of  the  room 
playing  with  a  vase.  It  was  Mrs.  Pryor, 
whose  stately  figure  seemed  to  have  acquired 
a  new  rigidity. 

Warburton  continued  his  attentions  to  Lily, 
but  she  did  not  encourage  him.  There  was  a 
grand  party  in  the  winter,  several  miles  out 
of  town.  Every  one  went,  of  coucse ;  and 
Capt.  McArthur  successfully  offered  himself 
to  Belle.  Lily  and  Warburton  skated  far; 
she  ran  away  from  him,  and  found  herself 
perplexed,  aimost  lost.  Suddenly  Charley 
Mason  (whom  she  loved)  swept  up  like  a 
locomotive,  and  they  returned  together.  They 
saw  Warburton  in  the  distance,  when  sud- 
denly he  disappeared.  Mason  flew  to  his 
rescue  and  speedily  pulled  him  out.  The 
house  was  reached,  and  the  two  dripping  men 
cared  for.  Mrs.  Drown  insisted  on  going  into 
the  apartment  where  lay  the  moist  Briton. 
Mrs.  Pryor  objected  to  such  a  step  as  im- 
proper. "  There  is  the  utmost  propriety," 
was  the  defiant  retort,  "for  the  man  is  my 
husband."  The  sensation  may  be  imagined. 
Warburton  was.  it  seems,  an  English  clergy- 
man, and  had  secretly  married  an  actress. 
His  visits  to  her  were  disclosed,  and  she  ran 
away  to  America,  to  be  rejoined  by  hiin.  It 


should  be  added  that  Mason  prepared  himself 
for  his  cold  bath,  by  getting  into  a  glow  in 
heart  and  body  at  the  avowal  of  Lily's  love. 

The  plot  of  this  novel  is  very  odd,  and  is 
carried  out  with  sustained  effect.  The  style, 
too,  is  admirable, — full  of  spirit  and  quick  wit, 
and  of  itself  enchaining  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  We  trust  the  popular  approval  of  his 
work  will  induce  the  author  to  return  a  nega- 
tive to  his  own  query,  "  Is  That  all  ?  " 


PrTTT.TP  H0LA1TS  FRIENDS.* 

\17E  had  not  credited  Mr.  Hale,  fine  and 
v  ™  versatile  genius  though  he  is,  with  the 
power  of  dramatic  narrative  which  is  mani- 
fested in  this  book.  We  read  with  surprise 
and  increasing  admiration  the  easy  and  rapid 
development  of  his  ingenious  plot,  pausing  now 
and  then  to  wonder  at  his  mastery  of  the  his- 
tory, topography,  and  general  characteristics 
of  the  region  in  which  his  personages  move. 
His  style,  too,  deserves  a  tribute,  and  the 
pervading  neatness  and  symmetry  of  his  work 
could  hardly  be  surpassed.  We  give  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  plot. 

The  determination  of  western  Americans, 
at  the  very  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
get  possession  of  the  Mississippi  and  what  is 
now  Louisiana,  was  growing  steadily  stronger. 
This  country  was  held  by  Spain,  was  trans- 
ferred to  France,  and  soon  sold  by  Napoleon 
to  the  United  States.  The.  movement  pro- 
posed by  the  Americans  in  Kentucky  and 
other  States  was  not  commonly  known;  but 
able  men  were  concerned  in  it,  and  felt  that  it 
was  inevitable.  Silas  Perry,  a  rich  merchant 
of  New  Orleans,  a  Yankee  born,  and  a  wid- 
ower, with  one  daughter,  Inez,  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  finds  himself  compelled  to  visit 
Europe,  and  resolves  to  send  Inez  to  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  of  which  city  her  mother's 
sister's  husband  is  governor  under  Spain. 
The  invitation  thither,  oft  repeated,  is  now 
accepted,  and  the  travellers  start.  The  party 
comprises  Inez,  her  aunt,  Eunice  Perry,  Capt. 
Philip  Nolan  with  a  few  men.  Ransom.  Mr. 
Perry's  factotum,  and  a  very  original  char- 
acter, with  servants  in  various  capacities. 
They  land  safely  in  Texas.  Soon  after  their 
arrival  at  San  Antonio  Nolan,  having  plans 
of  his  own,  set  off  with  his  men,  aware  that  a 
Spanish  force  was  in  pursuit.  The  govern- 
ment of  Texas  was  so  divided  that  his  pass- 
ports were  of  little  avail,  and  in  engaging 
in  the  enterprise  he  confronted  almost  certain 
death.  A  long  time  passed  without  tidings 
from  him,  and  Lieut.  Harrod,  of  the  Perry 
party,  set  out  to  discover  him.  But  ere  his 
return  news  came  of  Nolan's  death  and  the 
capture  of  his  comrades.    The  brave  captain 
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was  sincerely  mourned  by  the  guests  of  the 
governor,  and  much  sympathy  was  felt  for  his 
widow  and  her  young  child.  But  Harrod  does 
not  return,  and  the  lovely  Inez  pined  under 
suspense ;  for  she  had  learned  to  love  the  gal- 
lant soldier  with  all  the  strength  of  her  being. 
A  stranger  arrived  at  the  castle,  a  man  of 
high  presence  but  surrounded  by  mystery. 
He  bore  the  name  of  Lonsdale,  and  was  sup 
posed  to  be  an  English  officer.  Inez,  con- 
ceived for  him  a  strong  distaste,  and  learned  to 
■peak  of  bim  as  "  the  man  I  hate."  Miss  Perry, 
of  calmer  judgment,  made  bis  acquaintance, 
and  the  two  were  soon  on  terms  of  compara- 
tive intimacy.  She  was  a  superior  woman, 
and  he  recognized  ber  merit.  The  engross- 
ing subject  of  thought  and  speculation  was 
the  probable  fate  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  America,  which  were  held  by  a  very  feeble 
tenure.  Rumors  were  abroad  that  English 
ships  would  co-operate  with  Americans,  de- 
scending the  Mississippi;  and  Lonsdale  was 
suspected  to  be  concerned  in  this  scheme. 
Mr.  Perry  was  still  in  Paris,  and  intimate  with 
Napoleon.  Affairs  grew  so  threatening  that 
the  departure  of  the  Perry  party  seemed  inev- 
itable; but  there  was  no  way  in  which  they 
could  safely  proceed.  Suddenly  Mr.  Lons- 
dale discloses  a  project  to  Eunice  Perry,  of 
which  necessity  compelled  the  acceptance. 
Making  their  way  to  the  sea-shore,  they  met, 
as  Lonsdale  had  planned,  an  English  war- 
ship, and  had  scarcely  gone  on  board  of  her, 
when  a  second  -  ship  appeared  bearing  Mr. 
Perry  and  bis  son.  The  ladies  were  quickly 
transferred  and  sailed  to  New  Orleans.  All 
this  time  nothing  had  been  beard  of  Harrod, 
and  Inez  still  mourned.  A  French  governor 
had  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  but  he  was  weak 
and  useless.  The  Spanish  governor  still  re- 
tained his  office.  Mr.  Perry  and  Ransom 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  for  some  days  no 
trace  could  be  found  of  them.  At  last,  by  the 
cunning  of  Mary,  a  white  girl,  whose  roman- 
tic story  we  cannot  even  outline,  though  it  is 
deeply  interesting,  it  was  found  that  the  miss- 
ing men  were  imprisoned  in  the  governor's 
house.  In  the  guise  of  a  pedler  Harrod 
arrives,  and  Inez  is  happy  again.  He  goes 
to  the  governor  and  pleads  for  the  prisoners, 
but  in  vain;  they  must  be  tried,  and  their 
deaths  were  certain.  A  day  is  finally  ap- 
pointed for  a  hearing;  Mr.  Lonsdale,  the 
English  and  United  States  consuls,  and  Mr. 
Perry  being  present  with  the  governor  and  his 
secretaries.  Arguments  were  vain :  the  gov- 
ernor was  immovable ;  when  suddenly  young 
Perry,  who  had  been  to  Washington,  entered 
the  room.  He  brought  news  of  the  sale  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States ;  and  this,  of 
course,  wrought  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners. 
Great  rejoicing  followed  at  Mr.  Perry's  house, 
and  preparations  were  soon  made  for  a  double 
wedding,  —  young  Perry  and  Mary,  and  Inez 
and  Harrod. 
The  reader  may  safely  conclude  that  a  nar- 


rative embracing  such  incidents  must  be  very 
engrossing:  and  we  shall  simply  say  in  dis- 
missing the  book,  that  it  is  not  unlike  Cooper's 
novels  in  general  characteristics  of  peril  and 
adventure,  and  is  not  inferior  to  them  in 
spirit  and  force.  Mr.  Hale  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  unqualified  success  in  a  new  field. 


MINOR  BOOK  NOTICES. 


— "  Home  should  be  the  sweetest  of  all 
words  to  every  member  of  the  family,"  says 
Miss  Sedgwick,  in  "  Home,"  one  of  the  most 
quietly-beautiful  stories  in  print.  In  it  she 
tells  how  a  young  married  pair  began  house- 
keeping, and  persevered  through  obstacles 
and  disappointment,  holding  always  in  mind 
the  absolute  necessity  of  making  home  the 
central  tire  of  the  family,  —  the  source  of  love 
and  light  and  heat.    [James  Miller.] 

—  The  chief  claim  of  Mr.  Knox's  lines, 
"Oh,  wby  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud?"  lies  in  their  association  with  the 
memory  of  the  lamented  Lincoln.  It  is  fit- 
ting, indeed,  that  this  apparent  forecast  of  a 
coming  doom  should  be  preserved  in  verse. 
The  poem  is  rich  in  fine  thought,  beautiful  in 
language  and  measure,  and  the  illustrations 
from  drawings  by  Miss  Humphrey  are  simply 
exquisite.  No  more  charming  book  can  be 
found  for  a  holiday  gift.    [Lee  &  Shephard.] 

—  Leading  strings  to  Knowledge,"  by 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  is  a  collection  of  short  and 
easy  stories  intended  for  the  entertainment  of 
very  young  children.  It  is  composed  with 
good  judgment  and  taste,  and  is  well  illus- 
trated.   [James  Miller.] 

—  The  last  book  in  the  Cast  lemon  series  is 
"  Frank  in  the  Forecastle,"  and  is  very  in- 
teresting. The  comrades  had  arrived  in  San 
Francisco,  and  were  preparing  to  take  a  long 
yacht  cruise,  when  the  two  old  trappers  who  ac- 
companied tbem  refused  to  go,  fearing  the  dan- 
gers of  the  sea.  But  the  dangers  of  the  shore 
proved  more  terrible,  for  the  trappers  were 
"  Shanghaied,"  and  underwent  many  hard- 
ships. At  last  they  returned  to  the  wilds  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  yacht  went  to  sea 
upon  a  whaling  cruise,  whereof  the  story  is 
very  interesting.  The  book  is  a  very  good 
one.    [Porter  &  Coates.] 

—  Whoever  desires  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
book  a  woman  of  brutal  instincts,  low  tastes, 
and  quick  wit  can  write,  let  bim  read  "  Joan," 
by  Rhoda  Broughton.  We  can  readily  be- 
lieve that  her  father,  a  clergyman,  having  read 
the-  MS.  of  her  fir.-t  novel,  simply  remarked 
that  it  was  well  written,  but  he  would  advise 
her  to  destroy  it.  Her  main  purpose  ser  ms  to 
be  to  sIiqw  her  scorn  of  human  nature,  that 
all  men  and  women  are  wicked  at  heart.  Of 
the  score  of  persons  in  this  story,  only  one 
attracts.  What  shall  it  profit  us  to  read  the 
lives  of  these  grovelling  and  self-indulgent 
persons,  who  cultivate  neither  kindness,  char- 
ity, nor  honor,  and  consult  only  their  own 
interests  P  The  tone  ol  the  book  is  baleful ; 
its  revelations  are  of  a  false  and  hollow  life,  in 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  no  good.  In  itself 
it  is  thin  and  tedious;  the  Moberlys.  who 
occupy  two-thirds  of  it,  are  simply  disgusting, 
and  Lalage  is  gross  enough  to  turn  one's 
stomach.  Joan  is  a  lovely  woman,  endowed 
with  all  the  graces,  personal  and  moral,  of  her 


sex;  but  from  her,  because  her  father  had 
broken  the  law,  the  splendid  hero  had  turned 
to  the  pinguid  Lalage.  The  only  weakness 
shown  by  Joan  is  in  consenting  to  be  the 
first  wife's  successor.    [D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

—  The  American  News  Company  have  sent 
us  a  small  but  attractive  library.  It  com- 
prises four  quarto  volumes  in  gorgeous  bind- 
ings, and  brimming  with  pictures.  The  old 
standard  Chatterbox  "  is  well  represented, 
its  deputy  being  much  better  behaved  than 
most  of  his  name.  Another  volume  takes  the 
reader  '*  Through  Picture-Land,"  which  is  the 
habitation  of  short  and  good  stories  in  large 
type,  and  many  pretty  pictures.  Then  comes 
the  "  Little  Folks,"  —  not  the  collective  noun, 
but  a  single  ornamented  volume  of  414  large 
pages.  It,  too.  is  filled  with  stories  and 
sketches  of  various  kinds,  about  little  boys 
and  girls,  about  history  and  adventure, 
together  with  a  whole  panorama  of  pictures. 
These  books  can  be  accommodated  by  three 
stockings  of  one  bushel's  capacity  each. 

—  The  boys  have  the  best  of  it  in  juvenile 
literature  now-a-days,  even  Mrs.  Whitney's 
and  Miss  Alcott's  young  girls  having  to  take 
the  background  since**  Helen's  Babies  "  estab- 
lished the  supremacy  of  boys.  The  mention 
of  that  popular  book  suggests  a  comparison 
of  it  with  the  one  under  notice.  We  must 
pronounce  the  latter  by  far  the  superior. 
"Helen's  Babies"  is  very  thin,  it  is  a  mere 
collection  of"  smart"  sayings,  gathered  doubt- 
less from  many  sources.  It  bas  no  moral  or 
evident  purpose  beyond  making  fun,  and  its 
character  of  juvenile  is  hopeles>ly  vitiated  by 
the  introduction  of  a  love  episode.  "  We 
Boys,"  which  we  shall  proceed  to  analyze,  on 
the  contrary,  is  an  exemplary  boy's  story,  in 
which  grown  persons  have  hardly  more  than 
mention.  Boys  monopolize  the  action,  and 
furnish  the  conversation.  They  are  just  such 
boys,  too,  as  most  of  us  know,  —  though  few, 
probably,  have  had  the  honor  of  intimate 
acquaintance  with  a  Will  Bradley.  He  is  a 
natural  mischievous  young  man,  prone  to  evil, 
as  the  sparks  to  fly  upward,  and  just  as  unable 
to  mend  his  ways  as  a  cat  is  to  eschew  mice. 
In  bis  worst  pranks  one  can't  help  sympa- 
thizing with  him.  The  sternest  reprobation 
of  the  straight-laced  must  thaw  under  his 
melting  humor.  He  has  a  kind  heart,  and 
there  is  no  malice  in  his  mischief.  We  may 
protest  against  bis  rashness  and  wilfulness; 
out  we  must  admire  his  spirit,  the  alertness 
and  great  resources  of  his  mind,  and  his  ten- 
der disposition  to  spare  and  shield  his  young 
companion  in  emergencies.  Of  the  half-dozen 
boys  who  figure  in  this  story,  he  is  most  com- 
manding, though  not  the  most  admirable; 
the  others  are  far  less  individual,  and  serve  as 
foils  to  bis  positive  qualities.  The  scenes  of 
the  story  present  a  pleasing  variety,  —  real 
scenes  they  are,  such  as  might  occur  in  any 
one's  experience.  We  would  specify  as  "  con- 
sumedly"  laughable,  the  examination  and  ex- 
hibition at  the  school,  the  coon-hunt,  and  the 
snuff-box  scene  with  Mr.  Jackson.  The  con- 
clusion is  admirable ;  a  few  years  elapse,  and 
we  find  all  our  young  friends  comfortably 
established  in  life,  having  put  off  childish 
things,  and  turned  their  thoughts  to  industry 
and  noble  living.  The  book  may  be  safely- 
put  into  any  boy's  bands,  for  Will's  reform 
will  obviate  any  evil  consequences  from  hia 
earlier  bad  example.    [Roberts  Brothers.] 

—  Insects,  it  has  been  thought,  were  by  no 
means  good  company;  but  under  Prof.  A.  S. 
Packard,  Jr.'s,  guidance  in  "  Half-Hours  wit " 
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Insects,"  we  find  them  deeply  interesting. 
Having  shown  how  great  and  damaging  a 
part  is  played  by  insects  on  the  earth,  lie 
proceeds  to  tell  how  they  are  brought  into  the 
world.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  Von  Sei- 
bold,  that  the  queen  bee,  after  her  marriage 
flight  high  up  in  the  air,  laid  two  sorts  of  eggs ; 
that  while  some  of  these  were,  at  the  will  of 
the  queen,  fertilized  and  produced  workers, 
others  were  deposited  as  barren  eggs,  which 
were  found  to  hatch  out  drones.  The  author 
shows  in  a  very  interesting  manner  how,  dif- 
ferent as  they  are,  all  insects  are  exactly 
qualified  for  their  parts  in  nature.  There  is 
much  about  the  parasites  which  infest  insects, 
robbing  them  of  their  strength ;  yet  the  in- 
truder is  not  permitted  to  touch  the  vital  parts 
of  his  victim.  We  cannot  follow  the  author 
in  bis  careful  inquisition  of  the  many  aspects 
of  the  insect  world,  of  their  relations  to  men, 
of  the  insects  of  the  field,  the  forest,  the  river, 
&c.  We  can  only  say  that  he  has  done  his 
work  thoroughly,  and  in  a  manner  most  in- 
structive to  the  reader.    [Estes  &  Lauriat.] 

—  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Henderson  has  made  an 
excellenbbook  in  "  Practical  Cooking  and  Din- 
ner-Giving." Her  qualifications  for  the  task 
seem  to  be  very  good,  and  she  writes  with 
perfect  plainness.  The  subject  is  viewed  in 
all  possible  phases,  —  How  to  set  the  Table 
and  serve  the  Dinner,  the  directions  for  these 
ceremonies  being  clear  and  sensible;  The 
Dinner-Party ;  Cooking  as  an  Accomplish- 
ment; Breakfast,  Lunch,  Gentleman's  Sup- 
pers; Evening  Parties;  Economy;  Cooking 
Utensils :  Bread  and  Breakfast  Cakes ;  Soup, 
Fish  Sauces,  Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  &c. ;  Poul- 
try, Eggs,  Desserts,  Confectionery,  &c.  Full 
instructions  are  given  for  all  these  viands,  and 
a  complete  index  finishes  the  work.  [Harper 
&  Brothers.] 

—  Mr.  Warner's  "In  the  Levant"  is  al- 
ready familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Atlantic, 
part  of  it  having  been  printed  in  that  maga- 
zine. He  travelled  through  Syria,  Palestine, 
some  of  the  Mediterranean  Islands,  Greece, 
and  Turkey.  He  is  a  cIosh  observer,  and 
well  describes  what  be  sees,  making  the  reader 
a  sharer  in  his  pleasure.  His  pages  are  per- 
vaded by  a  pleasant  humor;  not  so  rich, 
however,  as  that  which  distinguished  44  My 
Summer  in  a  Garden."   [Osgood  &  Co.] 

—  The  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Broadus,  at  Newton  Seminary,  has  been 
published  in  a  volume  called  "  The  History  of 
Presuming,"  and  a  very  readable  book  it  is. 
He  gives  accounts  of  prominent  preachers  in 
different  stages  of  the  world,  inquiring  what 
were  their  relations  to  their  own  time,  and 
what  lessons  they  have  left    Among  notable 
preachers,  he  finds  Jothain  (Jud.  ix),  David, 
Solomon,  Samuel.  Elijah,  Jonah,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  whose  efforts  are  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures,  giving  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  each.    He  also  treats  of  '"Our 
Lord  as  a  Preacher,"  and  the  apostles.  Pass- 
ing into  the  second  century,  he  views  Tertul- 
Iian,  Irenaeus,  and  others:  and  into  the  third, 
in  which  he  discourses  of  Origeo,  and,  pursuing 
bis  course,  talks  of  Chrysostom.  Basil,  Athana- 
sius,  Peter  the  Hermit.     He  then  takes  up 
medieval  preaching,  and  passes  on  to  Luther 
and  Calvin.    French  preachers  profitably  oc- 
cupy a  good  deal  of  bis  attention,  the  sketches 
of  Joossuet,  Bourdaloue,  ami  others  being  very 
interesting.    Portraits  of  famous  English  di- 
vines bring  the  book  to  an  end.    There  is  no 
book  like  this,  we  think,  and  its  value  is  ap- 
parent.    [Sheldon  &  Co.] 


—  "  Johnnykin  and  the  Goblins,"  by  Charles 
G.  Leland,  is  a  very  fountain  of  fun.  The 
young  man,  having  had  trouble  with  his  uncle, 
goes  out  to  see  the  world.  He  falls  into  the 
company  of  goblins,  making  many  pleasant 
acquaintances,  and  getting  much  recondite 
information.  We  quote  a  specimen  of  the 
Poetry  of  the  Future :  — 

"  Softly  the  Vampire 
Sang  to  the  Snail, 
'  Tou  caught  the  Nightmare, 
I  held  her  tall ; 
Bat  while  the  Beetle 

Crowed  on  the  post, 
Beep  in  the  Greybeard 
I  drowned  the  Ghost.' » 

The  voices  of  the  Absurd  were  then  heard :  — 

"  Greenly  the  Wildfire 

Opened  his  eyes, 
Sang  to  the  corpse-light, 

4  Come,  bake  the  pies ! 
Heed  not  the  (iboul,  lore, 

Trust  not  his  smile. 
Out  of  the  mosque,  lo»e, 

lie  stole  the  die."' 

—  Dr.  Samuel  Osgood's  "  Milestones  in 
Our  Life  Journey "  conducts  the  reader 
through  various  ways ;  some  pleasaut  and 
bright,  some  shadowed  and  solemn.  His 
reminiscences  of  his  life  in  Charlestown  are 
very  entertaining,  though  we  note  this  error 
in  construction :  "  We  used  to  watch  the 
great  throng  of  eastern  travel,  and  felt  that 
we  were  quite  in  ,the  world  as  we  counted 
their  number  and  variety."  But  the  author's 
style,  with  few  qualifications,  is  fine,  remind- 
ing us  of  Goldsmith's  in  descriptive  passages. 
This  is  sound  doctrine:  "  I  believe  that  some 
of  the  worst  traits  and  coarsest  vices  of  our 
nation  come  from  over-much  worldly  care  and 
utter  neglect  of  healthful  sports,  that  stir  with- 
out inebriating  the  blood  and  nerves."  One 
of  his  teachers  was  wont  to  fasten  upon  the 
end  of  bis  rattan  the  pitch  and  gum  taken 
from  the  mouths  of  masticating  urchins,  and 
then,  coming  upon  their  idleness  unawares,  he 
would  insert  the  glutinous  implement  in  their 
hair,  not  to  be  withdrawn  without  an  adroit 
jerk  and  the  loss  of  some  scalp-loi.ks.  There 
are  some  religious  essays  of  value,  and  a 
charming  sketch  of  a  country  parish.  [E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.] 

—  But  for  some  instances  of  carelessness 
which  disfigure  it,  "  Long  Ago," — which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  title  of  an  excellent  novel  just 
published  by  the  Harpers,  —  would  be  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  story.  We  arc  surprised 
to  find  such  blunders  as  "  her  sewing  lessons 
was  her  bete  noir  («)  ;"  44  but  neither  parasol 
nor  fan  were  in  the  buttery."  In  the  account 
of  Ponto's  apparition  in  church,  she  speaks  of 
14  Toby,  the  warden,  with  his  pitch-pipe  " 
Now  if  he  was  the  warden  be  surely  deserves 
a  more  respectful  title ;  and  his  possession  of 
a  pitch-pipe  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
was  a  chorister.  Notwithstanding  these  faults, 
the  story  is  a  bright  one,  well  conceived  and 
wrought  out.  It  treats  of  a  great  family  of 
children  who  live  in  the  country ;  and,  happy 
among  themselves,  riot  in  continual  fun.  El- 
lie  is  a  sparkling  little  girl,  who  is  always  get- 
ting into  scrspes.  Dick  is  a  forward  youth, 
who  thinks  himself  a  great  scholar.  [Lock- 
wood,  Brooks,  &  Co.] 

—  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  has  no  superiors 
among  our  writers  of  fiction  for  the  young. 
He  keeps  to  the  happy  medium  between  dul- 
nc88  and  sensationalism,  and  under  the  guise 
of  entertaining  stories  imparts  useful  lessons. 
His  latest  story,  44  Shifting  for  Himself,  or 
Gilbert  Greysou's  Fortunes,"  is  full  of  inter- 
est.  The  hero,  an  orphan ,  has  been  kept  at 


school  by  his  guardian  until  his  eighteenth 
year,  when  the  latter  informs  him  that  the  sum 
set  apart  by  his  father  for  his  education  is 
exhausted,  and  he  must  look  out  for  himself. 
In  fact, the  guardian  had  appropriated  the  whole 
sum,  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  His  guar- 
dian is  kind  to  hiin,  gets  for  him  a  small  job 
of  work,  and  supplies  the  balance  necessary 
for  his  board.  After  many  tribulations,  which 
he  endured  with  fortitude,  Gilbert  learns  of 
the  facts  as  to  his  father's  property,  and  re- 
gains it  all.  The  incidents  of  his  career  are 
lifelike  and  naturally  connected,  and  the  story 
as  a  whole  is  impressive  and  wholesome. 
[Loring.] 

—  '*  Clytie,"  by  Joseph  Hutton,  hardly 
fails  of  being  a  first-class  novel.  Indeed,  we 
know  of  few  of  modern  days  that  surpa-s  it  in 
sustained  excellence.  From  the  first  page  to 
the  last  the  reader's  interest  never  flags.  A 
lovely  girl  named  Clytie  Waller,  living  at 
Duncld  with  her  grandfather,  is  wooed  by 
Tom  Mayfield.  a  student.  One  Hansford,  a 
rich  parvenu,  sees  and  makes  advances  to  her. 
Dazzled  by  his  splendor,  she  encourages  him 
and  meets  him  clandestinely.  Learning  of 
this,  her  grandfather  denounces  her,  and  she 
runs  away  to  London  to  go  on  the  stage. 
Her  experience  is  brief,  and  she  abandons  the 
profession.  She  meets  Ransford,  and  receives 
some  attentions  from  him.  She  marries  Lord 
St.  Barnard  and  lives  happily  with  him. 
Hansford  demands  and  receives  money  from 
her.  At  last  she  stops  the  supplies,  and  he 
institutes  a  suit  designed  to  expose  and  dis- 
grace her.  The  report  of  this  trial  is  a  veri- 
table masterpiece.  One  hardly  stops  to  breathe 
while  reading  it.  Mayfield  has  been  in  the 
California  mines,  has  gained  wealth,  and 
become  an  author.  He  returns  to  l^ondon 
unknown  as  the  trial  begins,  and  watches  its 
progress  with  lynx-eyed  keenness.  Co-operat- 
mg  with  Lord  St.  Barnard,  he  renders  impor- 
tant aid  in  the  defence.  Lady  St.  Barnard, 
tortured  by  a  long  cross-examination  at  the 
hands  of  Hansford's  relentless  lawyer,  falls  ill 
and  goes  to  France.  The  schemer  Hansford 
is  convicted,  and  is  shot  in  a  duel  by  May- 
field.  Cuifings,  his  lawyer,  arraigned  for  fab- 
ricating the  evidence  against  Clytie,  escapes 
and  sets  tip  for  a  highly  moral  lawyer.  The 
novel  deserves  high  praise.  [Lovell,  Adam, 
Wesson,  &  Co.] 

—  A  very  handsome  volume  is  "  The  Cen- 
tury :  Its  Fruits  and  Festival,"  by  Edward  C. 
Bruce.  We  have  had  occasion  in  reviewing 
the  monthly  numbers  of  LippincotCa  Magazine 
to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  praise ;  and  in  its 
aggregate  form  it  seems  even  more  worthy  of 
commendation.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and 
accurate  exhibit  of  the  Centennial  Exposition, 
written  in  a  lucid  and  (oroible  style.  The  author 
is  evidently  an  intelligent  observer,  and  knows 
how  to  set  forth  his  observations  in  a  clear 
and  absorbing  manner.  The  many  illustrations 
add  greatly  to  the  attractions  of  the  work.  Jt 
will  be  new  to  most  readers,  and  for  many  it 
will  agreeably  revive  associations  of  personal 
experience.    [J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.] 

— 41  The  Mission  of  Black  Rifle"  continues 
Mr.  Kellogg's  "  Forest  Glen  Series."  We 
never  hesitate  to  praise  his  books,  for  they  are 
always  pure,  harmless,  and  entertaining.  This 
volume  describes  life  on  the  frontier  of  Penn- 
sylvania a  century  ago,  with  great  force  and 
verisimilitude.  — -  Mr.  George  M.  Baker  has 
made  a  collection  of  his  dramas  for  the  ama- 
teur sttge.  His  native  qualifications  and  long 
experience  as  a  play-wright  have  specially 
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fitted  him  for  this  kind  of  work.  —  Few  men 
have  done  more  for  the  literary  interest  of  the 
young  than  Prof.  L.  B.  Munroe.  He  is  con- 
tinually turning  out  books  that  please  while 
they  profit.  His  latest  effort  is  "  Young 
Folks'  Readings,"  a  well-chosen  collection  of 
verses  well  fitted  for  elocutionary  exercises. 
The  average  calibre  of  the  selections  is  light ; 
but  we  think  that  is  as  it  should  be.  —  Air. 
George  M.  Baker  has  compiled  a  volume  of 
prose  and  verse  for  reading  purposes,  called 
••  The  Handy  Reader."    [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

—  Dr.  Verdi,  author  of  that  excellent  book 
"  Maternity,"  has  supplemented  it  by  a  work 
on  "Mother  and  Daughter,"  in  which  be  deals 
more  fully  with  the  important  general  subject. 
From  its  vigorous  and  pointed  preface  we  quote 
these  waining  lines:  "During  a  continued 
family  practice  of  twenty  years,  it  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  author  to  see  many  girls 
driven  to  invalidism  by  ignorance  and  neglect; 
also  many  young  married  women  who  were 
quickly  prostrated  by  the  natural  duty  of 
bearing  and  rearing  their  children :  even  nurs- 
ing seems  to  have  become  the  business  of  the 
cow.  rather  than  the  contribution  of  the 
mother.  This  strange  and  almost  fatal  trans- 
ference is  not  from  the  indifference  of  the 
mother  towards  pei  forming  a  sacred  duty  to 
her  child,  but  from  her  physical  inability. 
The  ratio  of  mortality  of  infanta  has  thereby 
greatly  increased,  and  yet  there  seems  to  be 
no  ^  remedy.  The  so-called  '  summer  com- 
plaint/ that  mows  down  children  like  a  scythe, 
is  in  most  instances  induced  by  this  unnatural 
feeding  of  infants."  The  work  covers  such 
important  topics  as  The  Mother's  Duty ;  The 
Importance  of  Studying  the  Body ;  Physiology 
as  a  Moral  Teacher ;  Moral  and  Physiological 
Characteristics  of  the  two  Sexes,  in  Relation 
to  their  growth  after  Puberty ;  several  chapters 
on  Physiological  Specialties,  Hygienic  Gen- 
eralities, Socit-ty  in  Relation  to  the  Health  of 
Girls,  Kxerci.-e  and  its  Relation  to  Bodily 
Functions.  Food.  Clothing,  Air,  and  Functional 
Irregularities.  The  volume  is  full  of  sound 
counsel,  and  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every 
home  in  the  land.    [J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.] 

—  "  Fallen  Fortunes,"  by  James  Payn,  is  a 
very  enjoyable  novel.  It  details  the  happi- 
ness aiid  troubles  of  John  Daltbn  and  his 
family,  all  of  whom  make  just  claims  on  the 
reader's  interest.  Dalton  had  bought  £16,000 
of  stock  in  a  South  American  mine,  at  the 
instigation  of  Richard  Molt,  a  sharp  broker. 
The  latter,  having  (alien  in  love  with  Kitty, 
Dalton's  daughter,  determined  to  ruin  him. 
Producing  a  heavy  decline  in  Lara  stock,  he 
bought  it  in  larg.  ly,  and  sent  news  to  Dal- 
ton of  its  wnrthlessuess.  He  also  procured 
the  defeat  of  Dalton  in  his  effort  to  enter  Par- 
liament. Nearly  beggared  by  his  loss,  Dart  on 
resolves  to  see  the  mine  for  himself.  He  sails, 
and  is  not  beard  from  lor  years.  Holt  prose- 
cutes his  suit  of  Kitty,  and  is  pretentiously 
kind  till  be  makes  a  slight,  not  deep,  ira- 
piession  on  her  heart.  She  was  secretly  in 
love  with  Geoffrey  Derwent,  a  young  man  of 
vigor  and  great  moral  strength.  He  is  in 
Holt's  employ,  and  learns  some  of  his  secrets. 
A  report  comes  of  the  loss  of  Dalton's  ship ; 
his  wife  sinks  under  the  blow,  having  first 
given  birth  to  a  baby.  The  family  live  in 
reduced  circumstances,  happily  enough,  save 
for  the  censorious  and  tyrannical  conduct  of 
Mrs.  Campden.  a  proud,  ill-tempered  person. 
One  day  Geoffrey  hears  of  Dalton's  arrival, 
and  hastens  to  apprise  his  family.  In  due 
time  Dalton  arrives,  and  the  reunited  lamily 
are  happy.   Mr.  Holt  had  been  abaent  from  bis 


office  several  days.  On  his  return,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Geoffrey,  he  confesses  his  attempt 
to  ruin  Dalton,  and  his  sincere  passion  for 
Kitty.  He  also  undertakes  to  make  restitu- 
tion to  Dalton  to  the  last  penny.  News  comes 
of  his  suicide ;  he  had  shot  himself,  previously 
paying  Dalton  in  full,  and  leaving  £50,000  to 
Geoffrey.  The  latter  ami  Kitty  were  married. 
Mrs.  Campden  relieved  her  husband  of  her  tyr- 
anny by  dying.  Jenny,  Dalton's  second 
daughter,  was  of  a  literary  turn,  and  won  fame 
as  an  author.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the 
book.  Holt  is  powerfully  drawn,  and  Geoffrey 
and  Kitty  are  almost  perfect  specimens  of 
human  nature.    [D.  Appleton,  &  Co.] 

—  "The  Sermons  by  the  Monday  Club" 
have  attracted  deserved  attention,  which  has 
led  to  their  collection  in  a  volume.  They 
treat  of  "  International  Subjects,"  relating 
to  Sunday  Schools.  This  volume  comprises 
sermons,  forty-three  in  number,  by  eleven 
clergymen.  These  discourses  are  plain  and 
intelligible,  and  will  be  found  very  helpful 
by  students  of  the  Scriptures.  [Lock wood. 
Brooks,  &  Co.] 

—  No  more  delightful  book  has  been  issued 
from  the  press  this  year,  than  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C. 
Potter's  "A  Winter  in  Egypt  and  Syria." 
We  sincerely  regret  that  lack  of  space  forbids 
us  to  give  it  the  attention,  which  it  richly  de- 
serves; and  can  only  say  in  general  terms 
that  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  enjoyable 
work  on  Eastern  travel  that  we  ever  lead. 
The  style  is  a  model;  polished  and  wonder- 
fully concise.  To  the  student  of  composition 
we  commend  it  as  a  safe  and  elegant  guide. 
[E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.] 

—  "  Hold  the  Fort "  is  a  fine  poem,  founded 
on  an  incident  in  Sherman's  inarch  through 
Georgia.  The  poet,  P.  P.  Bliss,  has  given  a 
religious  complexion  to  the  episode,  and  in- 
vested it  with  a  very  pathetic  and  impressive 
effect.  The  volume  is  very  handsomely 
printed  and  bound,  and  contains  many  fine 
illustrations  by  Miss  Humphrey.  [W.  F. 
Gill  &  Co.] 

—  Mr.  G.  W.  Cox,  author  of  "  The  Atben-. 
ian  Empire,"  begins  his  history  with  the 
inauguration  of  a  vigorous  policy  by  Themis- 
tocles,  on  behalf  of  Athens.  Themistocles 
gets  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Spartans, 
whom  he  deceives;  fortifies  the  harbors  of 
Peiriacus  and  Mounychia.  The  Spartans  at 
this  time  were  without  enterprise,  following 
the  example  of  Pausanias  in  inertness.  As  a 
specimen  of  their  inefficiency,  the  author  de- 
tails at  length  the  career  of  that  officer,  of 
whose  treason  be  has  no  doubt.  He  contends 
that  there  is  no  evidence  connecting  Themis- 
tocles with  the  traitor;  but  he  is  unwilling  to 
accept  the  testimony  of  Thucydides,  as  to  his 
character  and  conduct.  The  story  goes  that, 
making  advances  to  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Per- 
sia, Themistocles  acquired  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  him.  This  story  the  author  rejects 
with  strong  arguments.  His  analysis  of  The- 
mistocles is  slightly  enthusiastic,  but  it  inspires 
confidence,  and  is  supported  by  good  evi- 
dence. That  statesman  gave  a  mighty  impulse 
to  Athenian .  enterprise,  and  carried  the  city 
to  one  of  the  highest  stages  of  her  greatness. 
But  she  did  not  triumph  without  making  many 
and  dangerous  enemies,  of  whom  the  chief  was 
Sparta.  The  profoundest  instinct  of  the  Hel- 
lenic mind,  says  the  author,  was  the  senti- 
ment which  regarded  the  city  as  the  ultimate 
unit  of  society.  Chapter  II.  comprises  a  very 
readable  history  of  the  war  between  Sparta 


and  Athens,  conducted  for  the  latter  by  the 
great  Pericles.  Great  as  he  was,  though  be 
succeeded  in  building  and  sustaining  a  vast 
empire,  he  never  contemplated  the  idea  of 
national  union.  The  author  treats  his  policy 
with  vigor  and  acumen.  The  remaining  five 
chapters  are  occupied  by  a  history  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  ending  with  the  surrender  of 
Athens  to  the  Spartans,  and  the  fall  of  the 
Athenian  Empire.  [Scribner,  Armstrong,  & 
Co.] 

—  "Rare  Good  Luck," by R.  E.  Francil- 
lon,  illustrates  the  lucus  a  won  ;  the  hero  had 
the  worst  luck  that  ever  fell  to  a  man.  He 
was  arrested  for  smuggling ;  lost  a  great  sum 
of  money  by  shipwreck,  barely  escaping  with 
his  life;  was  shot  at  with  murderous  intent; 
was  clawed  by  a  tiger ;  was  on  board  an  In- 
diaman  when  the  animals  of  a  menagerie  were 
let  loose ;  and,  worst  of  all,  was  betrayed  by 
the  woman  he  loved.  Such  is  "  rare  [for- 
tunately] luck."  The  story,  as  may  be 
imagined,  is  intensely  sensational ;  it  is  written 
with  great  skill,  and  will  hardly  be  put  down 
till  it  is  finished.    [D.  Appleton  &  Co  ] 

—  Among  the  multitude  of  holiday  books 
for  children,  "  The  Prattler,"  edited  by  Uncle 
Herbert,  takes  a  conspicuous  place.  Its  liter- 
ary contents  comprise  well-selected  prose  and 
verse,  and  many  good  illustrations  add  to  its 
attractiveness.    [J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.] 

—  Our  anticipations  as  to  the"  attractiveness 
of  "  In  the  Sky  Garden  "  are  fully  realized. 
Its  conception  is  quite  unique,  and  is  skilfully 
executed.  A  little  girl  named  Joy  Fairchild 
dreams  of  visiting  the  Sky  Garden,  and  seeing 
wonderful  sights  there,  and  her  uncle,  an 
eminent  astronomer,  tells  her  several  storiea 
appropriate  to  her  fancies.  These  storiea 
treat  of  the  world,  however,  and  will  be  en- 
joyed by  the  most  practical-minded  little  boys 
and  girls.  The  illustrations  are  tastefully  de- 
signed, and  finely  drawn.  Altogether  the 
book  is  a  beautiful  holiday  gift.  [Lockwood, 
Brooks,  &  Co.] 

—  In  dwelling  on  the  beautiful  pages  of 
"  The  Story  of  Ruth,"  and  reading  her  pro- 
testatiou  to  Naomi.  "Where  thou goest," &c., 
we  were  struck  with  the  thought  that  man, 
after  all,  is  not  essential  to  draw  out  the  full 
and  free  heart  of  woman ;  that  she  can  love 
her  sister-woman  with  undying  love.  No 
books  more  beautiful  than  this  to  the  refined 
and  serious  will  be  published  this  season.  The 
story  itself  is  one  of  the  sweetest  masterpieces 
in  literature,  and,  set  off  by  Bida's  exquisite 
pictures,  it  becomes  a  treasure  indeed.  In  all 
typographical  particulars,  the  volume  is  ail 
that  could  be  desired.  "  H.  H."  contributes 
a  touching  and  beautiful  introduction  in-verse. 
[Roberts  Brothers.] 

—  "Christ  in  the  Life"  is  a  collection  of 
sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  H.  Sears, 
one  of  the  most  spiritual  and  sincere  of  the 
clergymen  of  New  England.  His  life  was 
honorable  and  useful,  and  his  example  will 
live  among  those  who  loved  him,  and  his  faith 
and  doctrines  in  bis  books.  These  latter  are 
characterized  by  peculiar  warmth  and  earnest- 
ness, by  a  marked  consciousness  of  bi»  re- 
sponsibility in  his  office,  and  by  an  intense- 
philanthropy  which  knows  no  sect*  or  dog- 
mas. The  first  sermon,  '*  Elijah,"  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  discourses.  It  plainly  springs 
from  a  deep  enthusiasm,  and  embodies  a  stead- 
fast belief.  The  career  of  Elijah  be  truly 
describes  as  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  part  a 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  furnishing  material  for 
the  artist,  poet,  and  dramatist.  Not  many 
years  ago,  the  legend  about  his  ascent  to 
heaven  was  almost  universally  received  with- 
out questioning;  but  the  eyes  of  the  men  of 
to-day  are  clearer,  and  thfir  judgments  more 
free.  The  preacher  briefly  and  clearly  de- 
scribes the  present  mutual  attitude  of  science 
and  religion,  and  concludes  :  "  By  the  science 
that  looks  both  upward  and  downward,  some 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not 
only  restored  to  their  place  in  a  system  of 
Divine  Revelation,  but  are  looked  upon  as 
avouching  realities  whose  sweep  and  grandeur 
our  fathers  in  their  narrow  literalism  could 
hardly  have  discerned."  He  traces  the  anal- 
ogy between  the  miracles  of  Elijah  and  those 
ot  Christ,  between  the  ascents  of  the  two, 
between  the  imagery  of  the  prophetic  narra- 
tive, and  that  of  St.  John  in  the  Revelation. 
Strauss  endeavored  to  show  that  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  founded  their  narrative 
on  the  story  of  Elijah.  The  analysis  of 
Elijah's  character  is  deep  and  judicious,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  those  of  David  and 
Pilate.  Many  of  the  sermons  certify  to  the 
preacher's  sympathetic  study  of  Swedenbor- 
gianism,  whose  tender  spirit  warms  all  his 
writings.  Appended  to  the  sermons  are  a 
score  of  poems,  mainly  patriotic,  and  some 
translations  from  Horace.  They  are  strong 
in  manner,  and  rich  in  feeling.  The  volume 
will  be  prized  by  the  many  who  mourn  for 
him.    [Lockwood,  Brooks,  &  Co.] 

—  "A  Book  of  Poems,"  by  J.  W.  Cbad- 
wick,  is  a  gem  of  outward  beauty,  and  far 
more  beautiful  are  its  contents.  Most  of 
these  are  inspired  by  the  sea,  with  which  the 
author  holds  sweet  converse  in  its  changing 
moods.  A  more  sympathetic  collection  of 
verses  it  has  never  been  our  pleasure  to  see, 
and  daintier  measure  and  finer  diction  are 
impossible.    We  quote  a  few  lines  of 

"BY  THIS  8BA-SH0R*." 

"  Th*  curved  strand 
Of  coo)  gray  send 

U«  Hk.  ■  sickle  by  the  set : 
The  tide  iB  low. 
But  M»t  and  slow 

la  creeping  higher  up  the  lea. 

The  beach-birds  fleet, 
With  twinkling  feet, 

Hurry  and  scurry  to  and  fro, 
And  dp  and  chat 
Of  thin  and  that. 

Which  yon  and  I  may  never  know. 

The  runlet*  gay, 
That  baste  away 

To  meet  each  snowy-bosomed  crest, 
Enrich  the  shore 
With  fleeting  store 

Of  art-defying  arabesque. 


Far  oat  at  sea, 
The  ships  that  flee 

Along  the  dim  horison's  line 
Their  sails  unfold 
like  cloth  of  gold, 

Transfigured  by  that  light  dlrine. 

A  calm  more  deep. 
As  'twere  asleep, 

Upon  the  weary  ocean  fall* ; 
80  low  it  si  (hs, 
Tbe  murmur  dies, 

While  shrill  tbe  boding  cricket  calls. 

0  Peace  and  Rest, 
Upon  the  breast 

Of  God  himself  I  seem  to  lean, 
No  break  or  bar 
Of  »nn  or  star,  — 

J  oat  Ood  and  I  with  nought  between. 

Ob  when,  some  day, 
In  vain  I  pray 

For  days  like  these  to  come  again, 

1  ■ball  rejoice 
Wltb  heart  and  voice 

TbaU  one  such  day  has  ever  been." 


[Roberts  Brothers.] 


—  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galp'n  have 
sent  us  Parts  I.  II.  III.  and  IV.  of  "The 
Life  of  Christ."  by  Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Farrar. 
The  work  will  be  completed  in  thirty-two 
Parts,  and  a  treasure  it  will  be.  Each  Part 
will  contain  an  average  of  nine  steel  engrav- 
ings, some  of  them  full  pages,  with  head- 
pieces, tail-pieces,  &c.  All  these  are  rarely 
beautiful,  and  executed  in  the  highest  style  of 
art.  The  sacred  scenes  of  the  Holy  Land 
have  been  photographically  reproduced  by 
Mr.  F.  Mason  Good,  in  person,  while  the 
copies  of  ancient  coins,  medals,  &e.  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis, 
M.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
The  Maps  and  Plans,  which  are  many,  con- 
form to  the  latest  geographical  discoveries. 
Tbe  possession  of  such  a  work  of  art  is  of 
itself  an  enviable  privilege;  but  when  asso- 
ciated with  the  narrative  of  our  Saviour's  life, 
it  is  precious  indeed.  We  can  imagine  no 
more  fitting  or  pleasant  book  for  family  read- 
ing than  this. 

—  "  Flower  and  Thorn  "  is,  we  think,  the 
best  collection  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich's  poems. 
As  compared  with  bis  earlier,  they  show  an 
enhanced  maturity,  deeper  thought,  and  higher 
power  of  expression.  These  gains  are  visible 
in  "  Spring  in  New  England,"  which  is  one  of 
the  author's  best  poems.  Its  pathos  is  almost 
painful,  and  one's  glimpses  of  the  prostrate 
South  are  tearful.    We  quote  a  few  hues :  — 

"  Their  names  no  tongue  may 'tell; 
Burled  there  where  they  fell, 
The  b rarest  of  our  braves. 
Never  sweetheart  or  friend. 

Wan,  pale  mother  or  bride 
Over  these  mounds  shall  bend, 

Tenderly  putting  aside 
The  un remembering  grass !  . 

Never  the  votive  wreath 

For  tbe  unknown  brows  beneath, 
Never  a  tear,  alas ! 

How  can  our  fancies  help  but  go 
Out  from  this  realm  of  mist  and  rain, 

Out  from  this  realm  of  sleet  and  snow. 

When  the  first  Southern  violets  blow  ? 
How  must  onr  thoughts  bend  over  them, 
Piteous,  nameless  graves! " 

We  do  not  like  the  collocation  of  "wan, 
pale;"  but  the  felicity  of  "  unremembering 
grass "  offsets  it.  Very  different  in  theme 
and  tone,  but  equally  fine  with  its  subtle  satire, 
is  the  legend  of  "  Ara-CsBli ;  "  tbe  storm  scene 
on  pp.  68,  69,  is  strongly  dramatic.  Of  the 
Interludes  we  especially  like  "  Frost-Work," 
and  a  "  Snow-Flake.*"  L'Enooi  is  very 
charming.  In  felicity  of  diction  and  expres- 
sion, Mr.  Aldrich  has  no  superior  among  our 
poets.  The  imagination  is  sovereign  in  his 
intellectual  organization,  and  turns  him  to  the 
worship  of  the  beautiful.    [Osgood  &  Co.] 

—  James  Miller  publishes  in  a  handsome 
volume  a  selection  of  sermons  by  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  H.  Cbapin.  It  is  entitled,  "  Lessons  of 
Faith  and  Life."  The  sermon  on  Ruth  is 
especially  interesting,  as  proving  the  author's 
belief  in  a  tradition  which  has  been  regarded 
with  scepticism.  He  says  that  "  among  all 
the  personages  depicted  in  this  part  of  tbe 
Scriptures,  among  the  forms  of  prophet,  war- 
rior, bard,  and  king,  perhaps  there  is  none  so 
attractive,  there  is  none  that  wins  us  with 
such  gentle  beauty,  as  the  picture  of  that 
Moabitish  woman  following  the  dictates  of 
her  own  true  heart,  and  gleaning  after  the 
reapers  in  the  barley-harvest."  The  author 
finds  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  story,  in 
the  fact  that  Ruth  was  the  mother  of  an  illus- 
trious progeny,  and  an  ancestress  in  the  line  of 
David.  Some  beautiful  and  useful  lessons  are 
drawn  from  Ruth's  history.  The  sermon  on 
"The  Eternity  of  God"  deserves  special 
attention. 


—  The  third  volume  of  the  Scotland  Series 
of  Poems  of  Places  is  kept  up  to  the  level  of 
interest  established.  In  its  contents  Den- 
mark, Iceland.  Norway,  and  Sweden  are  rep- 
resented. We  note  a  few  pieces  of  special 
beauty,  among  which  are  "  Caldon  Low,"  by 
Mary  Howitt;  Thomas  Campbell's  "  Gilderoy's 
Young  Waters,"  "  The  Braes  of  Yarrow." 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride  ! 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow '. 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie.  bonnie  bride . 

And  think  no  mair  of  the  Braes  of  Yarrow.  . 

*«  Where  gat  ye  that  bonnie,  bonnie  bride  ? 
Where  gat  ye  that  winsome  marrow? 
I  gat  her  where  I  daurna  weel  be  seen, 
Pu'ing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Varrow. 

"  Why  does  she  weep,  thy  bonnie,  bonnie  bride? 
Why  does  she  weep,  thy  winsome  marrow  ? 
And  why  daur  ye  nae  mair  weel  be  seen 
Pu'iog  the  birks  on  the  Brae*  of  Yarrow? 

"Lang  maun  she  weep,  lang  maun  she  weep, 
Lang  maun  she  weep  wr  dule  and  sorrow ; 
An«l  l»ng  maun  I  nae  mair  weel  be  seen 
pu'tng  the  Writs  on  the  Brae*  of  Yarrow. 

•<  For  she  has  tent  her  lover,  lover  dear, 
Her  lover  dear  the  cause  of  sorrow  ; 
And  I  hae  slain  the  comeUeat  swain 
That  e'er  pu'd  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. ' 

The  department  of  Denmark  contains  some 
beautiful  poetry.  We  quote  from  44  The 
Women  of  Denmark :  "  — 

»  Brethren,  Join  the  social  measure. 
Slug  our  sister  Dines  beloved, 
While  round  each  e>e  bedimmed  with  pleasure 
Swims  the  form  hit  youth  approved. 

"  And  tell  me  not  that,  cold  to  beauty, 
Ye  feel  not  her  thrilling  eye  ; 
The  heart  that's  fit  for  friendship's  duty 
Is  Ot  for  gentle  woman's  Ue." 

From  "  A  Legend  of  Elsinore :  "  — 

"  Oh.  but  she  had  not  her  peer 
In  the  kingdom  far  or  near; 
For  Ood's  hand  never  made 
Buch  royalty  before. 

"  AH  proud  pasatone  seemed  to  dwell, 
like  tbe  voices  in  a  shell. 
In  the  snowy  bosom's  swell 
Of  Queen  Maud  of  KUdnore." 

"  Thangbrand,  the  Priest,"  represents  Ice- 
land :  — 

"  Short  of  suture,  large  of  limb, 
Burly  (ace  and  runset  beard, 
All  tbe  women  stared  at  bim 
When  In  Iceland  he  appeared. 
«  Look  ! '  they  said." 

From  Norway  we  have  "  A  Mountain  War- 
Song:"— 

"  Arise !  old  Norway  sends  the  word 

Or  battle  on  the  blast ; 
Her  voice  tbe  forest- pines  has  stirred 

As  if  a  storm  went  past. 
Her  thousand  hills  the  call  have  heard, 

And  forth  their  Ore-flags  oast." 

"  The  Laplanders,"  representing  Sweden,  is 
a  fine  poem  :  — 
"  They  ask  no  more  than  simple  Nature  gives, 

They  love  their  mountains  and  enjoy  their  storms  j 
No  false  desires,  no  pride-created  wants 
Disturb  the  peaceful  current  of  their  time ; 
And  through  the  restless  ever-tortured  male 
Of  pleasure  or  ambition  bid  It  rage.  " 

The  beauty  of  these  Norse  poems  will  prove 
a  revelation  to  most  readers.  Few  have  sus- 
pected that  the  cold  skies  of  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden  could  inspire  the  Muse  to 
such  noble  results.    [Osgood  &  Co.] 

— «« The  Pearl  Fountain,"  by  Bridget  and 
Julia  Kavanagh,  is  a  very  beautiful  volume, 
and  the  thirty  illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith, 
are  quite  in  harmony.  Ihere  are  eleven 
stories  about  fairies  and  fishes,  and  frogs  and 
giants,  and  other  interesting  creatures,  who 
meet  with  such  wonderful  adventures  and  per- 
form such  incredible  feats  that  the  eyes  of  the 
vouthful  reader  will  distend  with  amazement. 
Tiie  illustrations  are  exceedingly  delicate  and 
effective.  [Henry  Holt 
Digitized 
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SOUND  DOCTRINE. 

[From  the  Neie  York  Evning  Pott.] 

OUCH  a  periodical  as  the  Literary  World 
must  do  much  to  help  forward  the  growth 
of  our  young  literature,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
estimate  the  permanent  value  to  American  let- 
ters of  this  now  firmly  established  journal  of 
literary  criticism.  Its  editor's-  view  of  the 
functions  and  the  duties  of  the  reviewer  of 
books,  as  we  learn  it  from  his  practice,  is  one 
which  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in 
many  places  where  a  precisely  opposite  sys- 
tem prevails  now.  This  view  is  that  criticism, 
to  be  of  any  worth  either  to  literature  or  to 
the  readers  immediately  addressed,  must  be  in 
the  main  friendly,  and  altogether  fair;  that  to 
discover  and  to  point  out  the  merits  of  a  lite- 
rary performance  is  a  more  useful  as  well  as  a 
more  agreeable  task  than  to  find  fault;  that 
our  literature  needs  the  encouragement  of 
.  prai.se  where  praise  is  honestly  due,  even  more 
than  it  need*  censure  for  its  faults :  as  praise 
to  be  of  value  must  be  discriminatingly  given, 
so  censure,  to  work  a  cure  of  evd  tendencies, 
must  be  pronounced  iuv  a  spirit  of  kindness 
ami  pel  feet  fairness.  Reviews,  and  minor 
commentaries  upon  books,  written  in  this  con- 
scientious way  cannot  be  other  than  a  health- 
ful stimulus  to  I.terary  activity.  The  December 
num  n-r  of  the  Literary  World  has  extended 
reviews  of  McLennan'*  '*  S  udies  in  Ancient 
History,"  Schuyler's  "Turkestan,"  Weiss'* 
44  Wit,  Hunivr,  and  Shakspt-are,"  Curtis'* 
Dotting  Bound  the  Circle,"  "  The  Carole 
Anthology,"  and  a  number  of  other  recent 
books,  together  with  a  long  list  of  briefer  no- 
tices ol  new  books. 

[From  the  New  York  Evening  Mail.] 
.  The  Literary  World  for  December  is  a 
capital  number.    What  we  like  specially  about 
it  is,  that  when  it  approves  of  a  book  it  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  so  plainly,  warmly,  and  euthu- 
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siastically,  without  an  if  or  a  but.  At  the 
same  time,  when  it  disapproves,  it  gives  no 
uncertain  sound.  The  literature  of  November 
is  very  thoroughly  passed  on,  in  long  notices 
and  short;  and  all  book  buyers  and  readers 
will  find  the  number  useful  and  pleasant. 
[From  a  New  Yoxk  Editor.) 
"  I  have  read  the  Literary  World  with  un- 
usual interest  for  several  years,  because  of  the 
fairness,  intelligence,  and  discrimination  shown 
in  its  treatment  of  books,  and  heartily  hope 
that  its  field  of  usefulness  may  grow  with  its 
years  and  its  reputation." 

[From  a  distinguished  Virginia  Port.) 

44  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  all  the  delight 
your  criticisms  have  afforded  me  during  the 
past  year.  Your  utter  fearlessness  is  matter 
of  constant  admiration  to  me,  and  the  way  in 
which  you  dare  to  speak  out  your  own  honest 
conviction,  unawed  by  4  authority,'  this  side 
the  water  or  the  other,  is  something  refreshing 
to  see  in  these  truckling  times,  when  the  out- 
spokenness of  moral  courage  is  below  par.  I, 
for  one,  thank  you  for  it ;  and  only  wish  that 
your  circulation  was  such  that  you  could  give 
us  the  Literary  World  as  a  weekly  or  bi- 
monthly." 

[From  a  Correspondent  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.J 

"  I  should  like  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasure 
and  profit  I  receive  from  the  Literary  World. 
The  fine  taste  shown  in  the  extracts  and  criti- 
cisms of  poetry  is  one  of  its  especial  attrac- 
tions." 


COUNT  FE0NTENA0. 

[From  Francis  Parkman's  "  Monarchy  in  America,  under 
Louis  XIV,"  forthcoming.] 

TTIS  own  acts  and  words  best  paint  bis  char- 
acter,  and  it  is  needless  to  enlarge 
upon  it.  What,  perhaps,  may  be  least  for- 
given him  is  the  barbarity  of  the  warfare 
that  he  waged,  and  the  cruelties  that  he  per- 
mitted. He  had  seen  too  many  towns  sacked, 
to  be  much  subject  to  the  scruples  of  modern 
humanitarianisin ;  yet  he  was  no  whit  more 
ruthless  than  his  times  and  his  surroundings, 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries  find  fault  with 
him  for  not  allowing  more  Indian  prisoners  to 
be  tortured.  Mnny  surpassed  him  in  ruthless- 
n.-ss,  none  equalled  him  in  capacity  and  vigor. 
When  civilized  enemies  were  once  within  his 
power,  he  treated  them  according  to  their 
degree  w.th  a  chivalrous  courtesy  or  a  gener- 
ous kindness.  If  be  was  a  hot  and  pertina- 
cious foe,  he  was  also  a  f a>t  friend ;  and  he 
excited  love  and  hatred  in  about  equal  mea- 
sure. His  attitude  towards  public  enemies 
was  always  proud  and  peremptory,  yet  his 
courage  was  guided  by  so  clear  a  sagacity, 
that  he  never  was  forced  to  recede  from  the 
position  he  had  taken.  Towards  Indians  he 
was  an  admirable  compound  of  sternness  and 
conciliation.  Of  the  immensity  of  his  services 
to  the  colony  there  can  be  no  doubt;  he 
found  it  in  humiliation  and  terror,  and  he  left 
it  in  honor  and  almost  in  triumph.  "  Greatness 
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must  be  denied  him  ;'  but  a  more  remarkable 
figure  in  its  bold  and  salient  individuality,  and 
sharply  marked  light  and  shadow,  is  nowhere 
seen  in  American  history. 


TT7E  know  a  teacher  in  our  public  schools, 
•  *  with  eight  hundred  boys  under  hit 
supervision.  In  thirty  years  he  has  not  struck 
one  of  them.  Per  contra,  we  know  of,  —  hap- 
pily, we  don't  know  her,  —  a  female  teacher 
in  this  city,  who  whips  on  an  average  two  of 
her  pupils  per  day,  not  exempting  little  things 
of  seven  or  eight  years.  A  few  days  ago,  a 
boy  having  been  whispered  to,  and  not  answer- 
ing, as  we  hear,  .was  cruelly  beaten  by  this 
inhuman  woman ;  who,  on  the  demand  of  his 
mother,  made  a  grovelling  apology,  confessing 
that  she  did  it  in  a  fit  of  passion.  She  uses 
the  vulgarisms  44  ain't "  and  '*  Hain't,"  in  the 
presence  of  her  scholars.  Now  we  submit 
that  such  a  person,  one  who  has  44  fits  of  pas- 
sion," is  unfit  to  have  charge  of  a  school  of 
young  children.  Corporal  punishment  in 
schools  is  a  relic  of  the  past,  contemporary  with 
the  pillory  and  stocks.  If  a  teacher  is  incap- 
able of  controlling  his  pupils  by  mere  mental 
power,  he  has  mistaken  his  calling :  the  role  of 
mule-driver  would  suit  him  better.  The  name 
of  Boston,  which  has  long  boasted  of  its 
schools,  takes  shame  from  the  tolerance  of  the 
barbarous  practice  of  whipping  little  children. 

We  submit  to  our  readers  that,  in  this  num- 
,ber  of  the  Literary  World,  they  have  their 
money's  worth.  Tweuty-four  pages  of  so-so 
reading  matter  fresh  from  our  private  mint; 
and  all  for  fifteen  cents.  This  possibility  strik- 
ingly indicates  the  cheapness  of  brains.  Kind 
reader,  regard  these  teeming  sheets  as  our 
gift  for  Happy  New  Year  I 

Again  we  are  overwhelmed  with  books,  and 
must  leave  many,  which  deserve  careful  atten- 
tion, unnoticed. 


THE  DEAD  0B7LD. 

In  Mary's  bosom  now  she  lies. 

Where  Christ  once  lay  in  sleep; 
The  lashes  long  of  her  pure  eyes 
Their  soft  depths  sacred  keep. 

One  finger  fills  her  bud-like  mouth, 

The  o.her  points  a  star, 
Where,  in  the  blue  and  shining  South, 

The  wheeling  planets  are. 

Around  her  stand  two  angel  forms 

In  spotless  raiment  vest ; 
Their  effluence  sweet  her  body  warms 

And  shields  her  fragile  breast. 

Apart,  a  muse,  a  figure  sits, 

Around  his  head  a  flame ; 
So  wondrously  his  mien  befits, 

I  need  not  ask  his  name. 

His  tender  eyes  drop  on  the  child, 

His  hand  is  raised  to  bless ; 
She  lifts  her  own  with  movement  mild, 
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The  radiance  of  his  lovely  head 
Grows  bright :  from  out  his  eyes 

Fine  beams  of  love  divine  are  shed, 
Unlo  the  child's  surprise. 

He  speaks  :  like  honey  are  his  words ; 

His  voice  melodious  is, 
Or  like  the  consonance  of  birds 

In  the  connubial  kiss. 

"  Come,  child,"  he  said,  "  within  my  arms  1" 

The  angels  bear  her  straight ; 
She  grasps  his  hand  without  alarms, 

Quite  trustful  of  her  fate. 

He  said,  in  tones  of  silvery  thrill, 

Smiles  on  his  visage  shone, 
"  Come,  child,  the  promise  holds  good  still, 

I  take  thee  for  my  own. 

"  For  said  I  not,  when  on  the  earth, 

The  young  shall  flock  to  me  1 
I  sign  each  infant,  at  its  birth  ; 

1  sign  and  hallow  thee." 

8.  B.  C. 


LAMENTATION  OF  DEffiDKil  AND  HEB 
WOMEN. 

We  take  pride  in  presenting  a  new  poem  by 
the  author  of  "  Deirdre,"  which  is  now  in  print 
for  the  first  time. 

DEIRDRE. 

From  the  morn  till  the  night 

Move  the  slow-footed  boon, 
Like  spec  tree  of  sorrow,  all  sad  and  on  bright 

As  the  storm-mitten  flowers, 

Since  the  sea-sword  of  doom 

Cleft  the  necks  of  the  Three. 
And  the  cold  wind  of  death  blows  a  fltr-rolling  gloom 

Over  earth,  over  sea, 
And  a  cloud  star-devouring  o'er  heaven, 

Since  my  lov'd  ones  were  taken  from  me ! 

HUE  WOKBN. 

Alas!  and  alas! 

for  the  faithful,  the  brave, 
Who  will  never  return ! 
As  the  dew  from  the  grass, 

As  the  foam  from  the  wave, 
As  the  flower  from  the  field  when  the  frosts  bite  and  born, 

They  are  gone  to  the  dark  narrow  house  of  the  grave. 
And  they  heed  not  the  days  as  they  pass, 

Nor  the  cry  of  the  dear  ones  that  mourn  ! 

DX1BDBB. 

In  Huama  of  old 

Did  three  lions  abide. 
The  Stalker  of  Battle,  the  Star  of  the  Wold, 

And  the  servant  of  Nled  ;  i  — 

Tawny-nianed.  fiery-eyed. 

Sped  they  forth  on  their  way  ; 
like  tbem  io  the  hour  of  their  beauty  and  pride — 

My  beloVd  ones  —  were  they. 
The  Bright  Ones,  descendants  of  Gods, 

And  the  sorrow  of  Bauba 1  to-day ! 

HKR  WOMEN. 

Sweet  the  tram  pet  and  flute, 
Sweet  the  pipe,  as  they  play 
In  the  King's  golden  hall. 
Bat  the  voices  now  mute 

On  their  cold  bed  of  clay 
With  the  music  of  love  on  the  lov'd  ears  would  fall 

Far  sweeter,  —  more  sweet  than  at  dawning  of  day 
The  sound  of  Avorta's 8  clear  lute, 

Showering  music  from  heaven  over  all ! 

DKIBDKS. 
Mid  the  red  blossoms  sweet, 

By  the  green  Tree  of  Life, 
On  Monad's  fair  mount  and  at  Bava's  *  bright  feet, 

'  The  War  Ood. 

*  Bauba,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland. 

*  The  Uod  of  muidc. 

*  The  Goddess  of  War. 


Dwell  the  Dragons  of  strife;— 

When  the  Goddess  her  spear 

Lifts  on  high,  rush  they  on, 
Amid  ravin  and  wrack,  amid  ruin  and  fear, 

Amid  hosts  overthrown,  — 
Three  dragons  like  tbem  on  the  warfleld 

Were  the  reapers  of  heads  that  are  gone ! 

HER  WOMEN. 

Ob  the  panoplied  Knight  » 

With  the  Boar  on  bis  shield 
And  the  high-nodding  plume ! 
Never  more  In  the  fight 

Will  he  stride  o'er  the  field. 
Never  more  will  his  smile  with  sweet  blushes  Illume 

The  fair  maiden's  cheek,  for  the  brown  eyes  are  sealed 
For  ever,  and  the  lips  cold  and  white 

That  were  red  with  the  red  roses'  bloom ! 

DK1RDRE. 

In  their  undying  youth, 

On  the  Tree's  topmost  spray 
Sit  the  Falcons  of  God,  —  Justice,  Valor,  and  Truth. 

Since  the  earth's  primal  day, 

When  the  weak  heart  of  man 

With  lu  burden  of  woe 
'Gins  to  mint,  flash  they  forth  round  the  earth's  shining  span, 

Bringing  life  as  they  go,  — 
Three  falcons  like  tbem  In  the  council 

Were  the  lov'd  ones  to-day  lying  low ! 

HER  WOMKH. 

Oh  the  Bright-bearded  One* 

With  the  soft  hair  of  gold, 
The  Awakener  of  sighs ! 
Oh  his  smiles  like  the  sun ! 

Quenched  for  aye  in  the  mould ! 
Shall  we  see  him  no  more  in  his  beauty  arise 

Like  the  laugh  of  the  Morn  when  she  wakes  on  the  wold, 
Heaven's  roses  her  garments  upon 

And  a  light  from  the  Gods  in  her  eyes! 

DKIBDBB. 

I  sleep  never  more, 

Save  of  death's  stony  sleep 
By  the  side  or  my  lov'd  ones !  —  0  thou  through  their  gore 

With  thy  spade  delving  deep  ! 

Of  their  grave,  —  their  cold  grave,  — 

Make  no  small  narrow  bed, 
That  I  rest  where  they  slumber  the  sleep  of  the  brave, 

That  I  lay  down  my  head, 
A  weak  flower  forgotten  in  the  storms, 

A  leaf  'neath  the  winter  winds  dead! 

HKR  WOMKH. 

Oh  the  dark  noble  face,' 

Oh  the  long  raven  hair, 
Oh  the  glad  heart  and  high  ! 
Oh  the  pride  of  bis  race ! 

Who  shall  do,  —  who  shall  dare 
All  for  love  like  to  him,  looking  death  In  the  eye? 

Who  shall  lead  us  to  gladness  from  lands  of  despair? 
Who  shall  fill  in  the  banqutt  bis  place? 

In  the  battle  -when  great  deeds  are  nigh  ? 

DEIRDRE. 

Are  the  Oods  living  yet? 

Do  tbey  see  from  their  thrones  ? 
Have  they  hearts  all  unmoved,  without  ruth  or  regret  ? 

Do  tbey  hearken  my  moans  ? 

Will  they  sweep  not  this  sward 

With  a  besom  of  flame, 
Bringing  Treason  Its  meed,  bringing  crime  its  reward, 

Blighting  life,  blasting  fame. 
For  the  doer  of  the  Infamous  deed. 

For  the  Plotter  of  death  and  of  shame  ? 

HKR  WOMKH. 

Over  mountains  forlorn, 

Over  lake,  over  main, 
Tossed  by  tempests  of  sleet ; 
Over  sere  fern  and  thorn 

Of  the  swatth  desert  plain, 
Where  no  cool  water  roundeth,  no  bird  singe th  sweet,— 

We  would  wander  in  joy  to  behold  them  again 
In  the  light  of  their  youth's  blooming  morn, 

With  the  princes  of  earth  at  their  feet ! 


»  Ardao.  »  AlnlL 

»  Naisi,  Delrdre's  husband. 


DEIRDRE. 

Ah  !  the  fires  of  my  woe, 

They  have  burnt  up  my  sighs, 
Scorching  deep,  till  the  tides  of  my  heart  cease  to  flow, 

And  the  tears  of  mine  eyes : 

And  I  see  as  through  blood, 

Aud  I  breathe  as  through  fire, 
And  I  bear  as  one  hears  on  the  wide  ocean  flood 

Lashed  by  winds  in  their  Ire,  — 
Ah!  when  shall  1  breathe  my  last  breath, 

And  the  flames  of  mine  anguish  expire? 

THK  AUTHOR  OF  "DEIRDRE." 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

«  L.  B.  H."  Greenpoint,  N.  Y.,  asks  where 
he  may  find  some  lines  beginning,  — 
11  'Twas  at  Mlssolongbi's  fearful  fight." 

«•  Query,"  Boston,  writes :  "  Page  39  of 
'Wit,  Humor,  and  Shafcspeare : '  'He's  a 
good  sailor,  but  a  bad  carrier.'  Didn't  the 
Nantucket  captain  mean  to  say  of  the  rheto- 
rician, '  He's  a  good  sailer,'  and  isn't  the  point 
of  his  wit  blunted  by  a  misprint?  " 

We  see  no  chance  for  a  misprint.  Our  cor- 
respondent evidently  does  not  understand  the 
nautical  allusion.  The  Nantucket  captain  noted 
the  difference  between  a  sharp,  swift  vessel, 
and  a  broad-beamed,  capacious  craft.  His 
meaning  was  that  the  preacher  spoke  well, 
but  carried  a  light  freight  of  thought. 

T.  W.  H.,"  Newport,  R.  I.,  kindly  en- 
lightens us  as  to  the  origin  of  the  line,  — 

"  What  grape-bloom  k.noweth 
Its  fiery  wine?" 

It  is  from  Mrs.  Rose  (Terry)  Cooke's 
"Doubt,"  and  the  entire  stanza  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Best  in  thy  dreaming, 
Child  divine; 

What  grape-bloom  knoweth 
Its  fiery  wine? 
Only  the  sleeper 
No  sun  can  see ; 
Ho  that  doubteth 
Knows  not  me." 

"  T.  W.  H."  also  sends  the  same  informa- 
tion as  to  "  The  moving  finger  writes,"  &c, 
as  is  given  by  anotber.correspondent. 

A  correspondent  at  Roxbury  writes :  — 
"  An  answer  to  one  of  your  communicants 
in  your  last  paper  prompted  me  to  turn  to  an 
old  scrap-book  in  which  I  find  this  isolated 
verse : — 

"  'Vet  courage,  soul !   Nor  hold  thy  strength  in  vain, 
In  hope  o'ercome  the  steeps  God  set  for  thee, 
For  past  the  Alpine  summits  of  great  pain 
Lietb  thy  Italy.' 

M  *  Rosk  Tebry.' 
"  My  memory  and  the  type  make  me  beiieve 
it  was  cut  from  amongst  the  Transcript's 
«  Brilliants '  in  1862  or  18U3." 

41  M.  I.  S.,"  Framingham,  sends  a  like 
answer:  "In  your  paper  of  Dec.  1,  a  corre- 
spondent, 'J.  A.  2?.,'  Hatcley,  Mass.,  inquires 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  following  lines  : 

"  '  For  past  the  Alpine  summits  of  great  pain 
Lieth  thy  Italy  ! ' 
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"  They  occur  in  the  following  poem  by  Rose 
Terry,  whose  name  now  I  believe  is  Rose 
Terry  Cooke :  — 

"  '  The  stranger  wandering  in  the  Switser's  land, 
Before  IU  awful  mountain  tops  afraid, 
Who  yet  with  patient  toil  has  gained  his  stand 
On  the  bare  summit  where  all  life  Is  stayed, 
Seas  far  below  beneath  his  blood-dimmed  eyes 

Another  country  golden  to  the  shore, 
Where  a  new  passion  and  new  hopes  arise, 

And  southern  blooms  unfold  for  evermore. 
And  one,  lone  sitting  by  the  twilight  blase, 
Thinks  of  another  wanderer  in  the  snows, 
And  from  more  perilous  mountain  tops  may  gase 

Than  ever  frowned  above  the  vine  or  rose. 
Yet  eourage,  soul !   Nor  hold  thy  strength  in  rain ; 

In  hope  o'eroome  the  steeps  God  sets  for  thee, 
for  past  the  Alpine  summits  of  great  pain 
Lleth  thine  Italy ! 1 " 

"  M.  I.  S.,11  Framingham,  favors  us  with 
a  long  list  of  queries,  which  we  answer  as  well 
as  we  can  :  —  , 

44  Will  you  allow  me  to  present  a  list  of  ques- 
tions for  your  column  of '  Notes  and  Queries,1 
leaving  it  to  your  discretion  to  print  as  many 
or  as  few  of  them  as  you  please  in  one  num- 
ber of  your  periodical  ? 

"1.  By  whom  and  in  what  work  was  written 
this  line :  '  Who  all  did  wilfully  expect  the 
silver-threaded  morn  ?  * 

44  2.  And  these  lines :  '  The  great  English 

dissenter  who  hated  all  laws  that  were  tormed 

"  *  To  stretch  the  conscience  and  to  bind 
The  native  freedom  of  the  mind. ' 

Who  was  4  the  great  English  dissenter?  '  "  N 
Perhaps  Milton. 

*•  8.  Author  and  work  where  these  lines  oc- 
cur: — 

"  <  By  heavens!  I  am  a  villain  if  I  seek  not 
A  brave  revenge  for  injured  honor.' 

44  4.  Where  shall  I  find  this  beautiful  line,  — 
" '  Asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old '  ? 

"5.  Does  the  word  'enfranchisement1  in- 
clude in  its  meaning  the  investiture  with  the 
right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office ;  or  only  the 
former?" 

Only  the  former,  we  think. 

"  6.  Who  was  '  the  most  finished  poet  of  the 
18th  century,1  who  boasted  '  Envy  must  own 
1  live  among  the  great 'P 

44  7.  Where  is  this  line :  — 
"  <  With  calm  desires  tbat  asked  but  little  room '  ? 

"8.  And  this:  — 

"  '  The  victory  of  endurance  born 1  ? 

44  9.  Who  wrote  and  where,  — 

" '  The  palm  of  martyrdom  without  the  pain '  ? 

"  10.  Where  can  I  find  a  description  of 4  the 
meadows  of  Christ  Church  aud  walks  of  Maud- 
lin 1  —  in  Oxford  ?  Is  Maudlin  the  name  of  a 
person  ?  " 

Maudlin  is  a  mere  contraction  of  Magdalen, 
of  which  Charles  Reade  is  Bursar.  In  Cham- 
bers' Cyclopaedia  you  can  find  an  excellent 
account  of  Oxford.  The  Walks  of  Maudlin 
are,  no  doubt,  along  the  many  bridges  over 
the  Isis  and  the  Cherwell.  Oxlbrd  has  a 
Magdalen  College,  and  a  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
Church,  the  former  having  a  tower  of  the  15th 
century. 


44 11.  What  is  meant  by  this  expression  in 
English  history :  4  Taking  the  seals  and  con- 
ducting the  House  of  Commons 1  ?  " 

The  holder  of  the  seals,  we  believe,  was 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

44 12.  And  this :  4  The  Rockingham  Admin- 
istration (1766-1766)  sold  no  employments 
and  obtained  no  reversions  '? " 

It  means  that  the  ministry  sold  no  ffices, 
and,  we  think,  had  none  come  back  on  its 
hands, 

44 18.  In  the  first  volume  of  poems  published 
by  Helen  Hunt,  1871,  entitled  4  Verses.  By 
H.  H.,1  occur  several  poems  addressed  to 
certain  persons  who  are  designated  by  their 
initials  only.  One  poem  on  page  58,  to  4  R. 
W.  E.'  is,  of  course,  addressed  to  Emerson. 
On  page  75  is  one  to  *  A.  C.  L.  B. ; 1  is  it 
known  who  is  meant  by  these  letters?  On 
page  88,  4  Friends.  To  A.  E.  P.'  Page  104, 
4  Welcome.  C.  C.1  Can  you  tell  me  the 
persons  meant  P  " 

No  doubt  these  names  are  local. 

44 14.  Where  is,  or  was,  the  island  of  New 
Orleans  ? 11 

We  never  heard  of  the  island  of  New 
Orleans.  The  city  is  built  on  a  bend  in  the 
Mississippi,  and  may  resemble  an  island. 

44 15.  Where  isLaffeldt?" 

We  know  not;  but  there  is  a  Lafferde  in 
Saxony. 

44  A.  F.,"  Berlin,  Prussia,  writes:  44  The 
question  of  your  correspondent  as  to  where 
Carlyle  first  uses  the  phrase  4  Dismal  Science,' 
in  reference  to  Political  Economy,  has,  very 
likely,  been  several  times  answered  already. 
It  is.  found  in  the  pamphlet,  4  The  Nigger 
Question,1  London,  1849." 

"  C.  E.  Springfield,  writes :  44  Can 

you  give  me  any  information,  through  the 
correspondent's  column  of  the  Literary  World, 
about  the  frescoes  known  as  4  Raphael's 
Hours'  ?  In  what  building  were  they  painted, 
and  are  they  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Raphael  himself,  or  his  pupils  P  " 

We  can  say  of  the  44  Hours  "  only  that  they 
are  twelve  isolated  figures  on  a  black  ground, 
with  a  socle  beneath,  on  which  animals  and 
other  figures  are  represented.  A  socle  is  a 
plain  block  or  plinth,  forming  a  low  pedestal 
to  a  statue. 

44  0.  M.  E.  /?.,"  Boston,  inquires :  44  Can  you 
tell  me  where  to  find  a  poem  written  on  Thack- 
eray immediately  alter  his  death?  It  first 
appeared  in  an  English  magazine,  and  was 
largely  copied  in  America.  I  cannot  quote 
accurately  a  single  line ;  but  if  I  mistake  not 
it  opens  with  the  idea  of  the  Angel  of  Death 
coming  down  upon  the  heart  of  London, 
4  where  the  great  man  lay  asleep.1  It  also 
contains  allusions  to  his  last  written  words, 
4  my  heart  throbbed  with  an  ecstasy,'  &c.  I 
have  vaguely  connected  it  with  Dickens.  I 


fear  I  have  hardly  given  you  an  4  Arindne 
clew ; 1  but  I  shall  be  most  grateful  if  you  can 
help  me  out.  I  am  specially  anxious  to  get 
it  at  once." 


00RKESP01TDE50E. 

••THE  VESTIGES  OF  CREATION." 

Editor  Literary  World  :  — 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Literary  World, 
I  find  among  the  44  Notes  and  Queries  "  the 
following  inquiry  as  to  the  authorship  of  that 
well-known  book,  44  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation." 

— "  F.  L.  (?.,"  Chicago,  writes:  44  Will 
yon  oblige  a  reader  by  answering,  in  a  future 
issue,  who  was  or  is  the  author  of  4  Vestiges 
of  Creation '  ? 

44  In  an  advertisement  to  the  second  Ameri- 
can edition,  published  by  Wiley  &  Putnam, 
New  York,  about  1845,  Sir  Richard  Vy vyan, 
Bart..  F.R.S.,  &c,  is  said  to  be  the  author. 
He  is  not  so  named,  however,  by  Alii  bone,  or 
by  any  authority  I  can  find  ;  nor  does  his  name 
appear  on  the  title-page  or  elsewhere  in  the 
work." 

In  replying  to  your  correspondent,  you  say 
that,  44  the  latest  authority  on  this  question  is 
the  Countess  of  Caithness.  She  says  in  her 
recent  book  that 4  Vestiges  of  Creation 1  was 
surely  written  by  a  lady.1' 

I  have  not  been  able,  so  far,  to  find  this  book 
(i.e.,  the  countess's);  and  am,  accordingly, 
at  a  loss  for  the  grounds,  if  any  are  stated, 
upon  which  the  Countess  bases  her  opinions 
as  to  the  sex  of  the  writer  of  44  Vestiges  of 
Creation ; "  but,  unless  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  are  advanced  in  support  of  the  opin- 
ion, it  has  a  very  slight  chance  of.  acceptance, 
and  will  tend  very  little  toward  the  settlement 
of  the  question.  The  internal  evidences  — 
the  style,  the  method  of  reasoning,  the  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  science  displayed  on 
every  page,  the  discussion  of  subjects  from 
which  the  woman  of  forty  years  ago  shrank  — 
would  all  seem,  to  my  mind,  to  preclude  the 
probability  of  the  writer  of  the  book  being 
a  lady.  As  I  turn  over  the  pagea  of  the  work 
in  question,  I  find  a  point  which  may  throw 
a  little  light  on  this  question  of  sex.  In  the 
•4  Vestiges,"  the  author  refers  to  certain  ex- 
periments in  crystallization  made  by  a  Mr. 
W.  II .  Weekes,  of  Sandwiub;  and  is^the 
44  Sequel  to  the  Vestiges,"  which  was  put 
forth  a  year  or  two  after,  as  an  explanation 
and  defence  of  the  author's  position,  appeared 
a  letter  from  this  same  Mr.  Weekes  to  the 
author,  addressed  44  Dear  Sir."  Now,  in 
the  long  and  angry  controversy  which  ensued 
from  the  publication  of  the  44  Vestiges,"  the 
question  of  authorship  must  have  been  very 
thoroughly  canvassed ;  but,  from  the  fact  above 
stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  eminent  scientist 
of  the  day  did  not  consider  the  work  to  be  the 
product  of  a  woman's  pen. 
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I  have  always  had  the  impression  that  the 
4*  Vestiges"  was  written  by  Robert  Chambers, 
the  Scotch  publisher ;  and,  when  my  eye  canght 
the  inquiry  of  *'  F.  L.  C,"  I  went  to  my  books 
in  search  of  a  clew  to  the  source  from  which  I 
had  derived  my  impress  ion.  Taking  down  from 
my  shelves  Curwen's  "  History  of  Booksellers," 
I  turned  to  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Brothers 
Chambers,  and  came  across  the  following  bit 
of  circumstantial  evidence :  — 

Curwen  says,  p.  247,  "  A  book  appeared 
about  this  time,  entitled  4  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation/  which  was 
written  to  prove  that  the  Divine  Governor  of 
this  world  conducts  its  passing  affairs  by  a 
fixed  rule,  termed  '  natural  law.'  The  orthodox 
parly  professed  to  be  alarmed  at  the  temerity 
of  the  writer ;  and  by  them  the  book  was  bailed 
with  contumely.  It  was  known  that  the  proof- 
sheets  had  passed  through  the  bands  of  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers,  and,  on  no  better  authority 
than  this,  not  only  did  the  "public  believe  the 
story,  but  the  4  Vestiges '  was  entered  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  under  his 
name.  A  writer  in  the  Critic  boldly  stated, 
4  on  eminent  authority,'  that  George  Cumbe 
was  the  author;  and  though  this  was  contra- 
dicted, and  though  the  authorship  is  still  a 
mystery,  it  would  appear  that  Combe  had,  at 
all  events,  something  to  do  with  the  work. 
In  1848,  Robert  Chambers  was  selected  to  be 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburg.  He  was  requested 
to  deny  the  authorship;  but  his  refusal  to  plead, 
and  his  consequent  retirement,  were  probably 
due  to  his  contempt  for  people  who  could  make 
the  authorship  of  a  book  a  barrier  to  civic 
honors." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  felt  justified  in  refusing 
to  plead  to  the  authorship  of  the  Waverley 
Novels:  why,  therefore,  should  not  Robert 
Chambers  have  felt  justified  in  refusing  to 
plead  to  the  authorship  of  the  44  Vestiges  of 
Creation,"  especially  when  he  bad  pledged 
himself  (supposing  him  to  have  been  the 
author)  to  be,  if  not  indeed,  like  Junius,  the 
sole  depository  of  his  secret,  at  least  to  have 
but  few  sharers  of  bis  confidence  P  44  For  rea- 
sons best  to  be  appreciated  by  myself,"  says 
the  author  in  his  44  Note  Conclusory,"  44  my 
name  is  retained  in  its  original  obscurity,  and, 
in  all  probability,  will  never  be  geuerally 
known." 

"Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature" 
indicates  that  an  article  on  the  authorship  of 
the  *** Vestiges "  may  be  found  in  the  Ameri- 
can Whig  Review,  Vol.  iii.  pp.  168-383. 

Bookworm. 

Editor  of  the  Literary  World :  — 

Your  correspondent  44  F.  L.  (7."  raises  a 
question  in  your  November  number  which 
1  supposed  substantially  settled  years  ago, 
though  one  which  those  capable  of  giving  an 
authoritative  solution  of  are  least  likely  to 
be  communicative  about.  Doubtless,  we  all 
can  recall  statements  regarding  others,  the 


truth  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
but  which  prudential  reasons  would  restrain 
the  friends  of  those  concerned  from  giving 
publicity  to. 

Robert  Chambers,  the  reputed  author  of 
44  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation," 
you  are  aware,  was  also,  in  connection  with 
his  Brother  William,  the  publisher  of  a  series 
of  school  books  largely  in  use  in  Scotland, 
and  of  various  ,01  her  popular  works,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  might  have  been  jeopardized  by 
the  avowal  in  question.  At  least,  I  think  your 
correspondent  will  find  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject existing  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew 
Robert  Chambers  intimately.  •*  F.  L.  C."  is 
referred  to  Appleton's  new  Cyclopaedia,  arti- 
cle 44  Robert  Chambers,"  and  to  Lippincott's 
Magazine  for  July,  1871. 

I  have  heard,  I  know  not  how  truly,  that 
the  44  Vestiges"  is  attributed  to  R.  C.  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum.  * 

Spring  field,  Mass.,  Dec.  7, 1876. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  World :  — 

The  lines  beginning  44  The  moving  finger 
writes,  and  having  writ,'1  whose  authorship  is 
asked  in  your  current  number,  are  from  the 
44  Rub&iyat "  of  Omar  Khayyam,  a  Persian 
poet,  as  translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald,  in 
England.  These  strange  fatalistic  poems  have 
been  quoted  in  pretty  nearly  every  paper  in 
the  country  that  ever  pays  attention  to  litera- 
ture, within  the  present  year,  owing  to  their 
republication  in  London,  and  the  promised 
appearance  of  a  new  work  by  the  same  hand, 
—  like  the  first  published  anonymously,  and 
like  the  first  a  translation,  but  of  a  classical 
instead  of  an  Oriental  author.        c.  o.  w. 

We  give  below  extracts  from  44  Rubaiyat," 
and  some  biographical  particulars  which  we 
have  gathered  :  —  ' 

"  We  are  no  other  than  a  morlnj  row 
Of  Magic  Shadow-chape*  that  come  and  go 
Round  with  this  8an-iUamlned  Lantern,  held 
In  midnight  bj  the  Master  of  the  Show  ; 

Impotent  pieces  of  the  Game  lie  play* 
Upon  the  Chequer-Board  of  Might*  and  Day*. 
Hither  and  thither  mover,  and  check*,  and  slays, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  Ulo*et  lays. 

The  Ball  no  qneation  make*  of  Aye*  and  No**, 
But  Right  or  Left,  a*  strike*  the  Player,  goes; 
And  He  that  toaeed  you  down  into  the  Field, 
He  know*  about  It  all,  —  Be  knows,  He  know*." 

Omar  Khayyam,  the  poet  of  Khorasan,  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
died  early  in  the  twelfth.  His  history  is  writ- 
ten by  bis  contemporary,  Niz&in  ul  Mulk. 
Offered  an  office  by  the  Vizier  of  Naishapur, 
he  refused  it,  saying:  44 The  greatest  boon 
you  can  confer  on  me  is  to  let  me  live  in  a 
corner  under  the  shadow  of  your  fortune,  to 
spread  wide  the  advantages  of  science,  and 
pray  for  your  long  life  and  prosperity."  He 
became  a  famous  astronomer,  and  was  one  of 
eight  employed  by  Malik  Shah  to  reform  the 
calendar,  44  a  computation  of  time,"  says  Gib- 
bon, 44  which  surpasses  the  Julian,  and  ap- 


proaches the  accuracy  of  the  Gregorian  style." 
His  poetical  name  (Khayyam)  signifies  a  tent- 
maker,  which  trade,  it  is  said,  he  once  prac- 
tised. He  died  at  Naishapur  in  a.d.  1123. 
One  of  his  pupils  reports  that  Omar  once 
said  to  him :  44  My  tomb  shall  be  on  a  spot 
where  the  north  wind  may  scatter  roses  over 
it."  The  narrator,  years  later,  visited  bis 
tomb,  and  found  it  44  just  outside  a  garden, 
and  trees  laden  with  fruit  stretched  their 
boughs  over  the  wall  and  dropped  their 
flowers  upon  bis  tomb,  so  as  the  stone  was 
bidden  under  them." 


MLUOE  BOOK  NOTICES. 


—  "  Ellen  Story,"  by  Edgar  Fawcett,  is  a 
flippant  and  wordy  novel,  which  treats  of  the 
most  unwholesome  phases  of  ultra-fashionable 
life.  It  is  apparently  modelled  on  one  of 
Ou ida's  books,  but  lacks  their  brilliancy  and 
point.  The  hero  is  a  rich  young  sprout, 
whose  mind  is  filled  by  himself,  and  whose 
single  ambition  is  to  win  the  homage  of  the 
fast  girls  who  surround  him  at  the  hotel.  The 
book  belongs  to  a  bad  school.  [E.  J.  Hale 
&  Son. 

— 44  A  French  View  of  the  Grand  Interna- 
tional Exposition  of  1876,"  by  M.  L.  Simonin, 
and  translated  from  the  French  by  Samuel  H. 
Needles,  is  a  very  amusing  brochure.  Men- 
dacity is  its  most  conspicuous  characteristic, 
and  bitter  prejudice  against  the  Germans  per- 
vades it.  The  writer  condescends  to  praise 
the  architecture  of  the  Centennial  Buildings, 
but  he  censures  their  internal  arrangements, 
lie  deigns  to  be  pleased  by  the  show  of 
machinery,  saying  that  44  there  will  never 
again  be  seen  in  any  Exposition  such  an  array 
of  useful  machines,  all  ingeniously  contrived 
with  the  view  of  forcing  machinery  to  do  the 
work  of  men."  Of  the  Corliss  engine  he  gives 
a  detailed  account;   the   public  schools  be 

E raises  even  to  the  disadvantage  of  France. 
Ie  speaks  of  the  Woman's  Rights  party 
as  44  profiting  by  the  Centennial  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  awake  new  agitation ; "  and  adds, 
44  they  know  well  that  all  this  movement,  all 
this  efflux  of  female  eloquence,  will  soon  vanish 
like  smoke ;  that  the  principal  agitators  have 
not  the  sympathy  of  the  mass  of  women. ;  and 
that  the  advocates  of  Woman's  Rights  will 
long  demand  in  vain  what  Nature  iteelf  seems 
to  have  refused  to  them.  4  Who  would  care 
for  us,  who  would  pet  and  court  us,  who 
would  submit  to  our  caprices,  when  we -be- 
come the  equals  of  men  ? '  said  a  beautiful 
girl  to  us,  when  we  were  in  New  York ;  and 
the  beautiful  American  lady  was  right."  The 
author  sees  no  merit  in  the  German  exhibi- 
tion; 44  her  products  which  she  [Germany] 
exposes,  if  they  are  remarkable  by  their 
cheapness,  are  also  distinguished  by  bad 
quality  and  bad  taste.  ...  In  the  Art  Gal- 
lery she  has  had  the  bad  taste  to  recall,  by' 
heart-rending  paintings  which  are  the  objects 
of  general  criticism,  the  success  which  she 
obtained  in  1870  on  the  field  of  battle." 
As  to  the  French  exhibition,  he  says :  The 
palm  of  good  taste  has  fallen  not  from  our 
hands,  and  we  maintain  the  front  rank  for  deli- 
cacy, finish,  and  ingenuity  of  work.  Finally, 
by  a  host  of  other  diverse  productions,  France 
marches  as  ever  in  the  van  of  the  nations.  .  .  . 
No;  the  French  School  [of  Art]  has  not 
deteriorated  [it  had  but  a  short  distance  tc 
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deteriorate]  either  in  good  taste  r_  remember 
the  glaring  nudities  of  her  exhibition!]  or  in 
the  delicate  choice  of  subjects."  He  thinks 
the  expenses  of  the  French  and  American 
expositions  must  not  be  "  too  severally 
balanced."  He  does  not  appreciate  our  musi- 
cal talent,  declaring,  "  Happy  it  is,  if  no 
American  lady  mingles  her  voice  with  such 
music,  for  the  ladies  of  the  United  States  sirtg 
like  their  English  sisters."  He  thinks  that 
**  America  will  learn  to  dispense  more  and 
more  with  Europe,  and  Europe  cannot  dis- 
pense with  her."  She  can  dispense  with  such 
prejudiced  and  inaccurate  chroniclers  as  M.  L. 
Simonin,  however,  and  not  feel  the  loss. 
[Claxton,  Rerasen,  &  Haffelfinger.] 

—  Of  making  baby-books  there  is  no  end. 
The  latest  comer  into  the  arena  of  juvenile 
literature  is  "  Classics  of  Baby- Land,"  versi- 
fied by  Clara  Doty  Bates.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  books  of  its  kind  that  we  ever 
saw,  crowded  with  funny  verses,  and  embel- 
lished with  many  fine  illustrations.  [D. 
Lothrop  &  Co.] 

—  White's  "Progressive  Art  Series"  has 
won  great  popularity.  It  comprises  fifteen 
cards,  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  a  Manual  of 
Instructions  for  the  teacher,  a  Black-board' 
chart,  and  packages  of  exercise  paper.  In 
this  system,  a  diagram  of  guide-points  is  laid 
out,  the  points  being  placed  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  on  these  the  pupil  draws  his  lines 
from  point  to  point ;  the  latter  suggesting  the 
direction  of  the  lines.  This  series  has  been 
quite  generally  adopted,  and  its  simplicity  and 
effectiveness  have  been  warmly  approved. 
[Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co.] 

—  Dr.  William  Smith  has  bestowed  many 
benefactions  on  the  student,  but  he  has  done 
none  more  worthy  and  beneficent,  than  the 
preparation  of  a  "  Student's  Classical  Diction- 
ary," such  as  we  have  before  us.  The  large 
books  of  its  class  are  too  bulky  to  be  con- 
veniently handled  ;  and  though  the  contents  of 
this  volume  are.  of  course,  materially  reduced 
from  the  original,  it  contains  all  that  the 
student  would  seek,  save  in  emergencies. 
[Harper  &  Brothers.] 

—  Miss  Farman's  story,  "Mrs.  Hurd's 
Niece,"  seems  fitted  to  do  good.  The  heroine, 
a  poor  girl  named  Lois,  goes  to  the  city  to 
live  with  her  Aunt,  Mrs.  Ilurd.  She  is  coolly 
received  by  the  Aunt  and  her  daughters ;  but 
they  soon  learn  to  love  her.  She  makes  her- 
self very  useful  to  them,  and  is  introduced  to 
their  friends.  Seeing  them  to  be  worldly- 
minded,  she  tries  successfully  to  reform  them. 
She  aids  two  servant  girls  in  establishing  an 
eating-house  for  the  poor,  and  does  good  to 
all  about  her.  The  characters  of  Saidee  and 
Elizabeth  are  well  delineated,  and  Elizabeth's 
conversion  is  progressive.  [D.  Lothrop  & 
Co.J 

—  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  up  much 
enthusiasm  over  "  The  Barton  Experiment." 
It  is  a  temperance  argument  derived  from  the 
history  of  Barton.  Not  one  of  its  personages 
is  agreeable,  and  the  action  is  rather  dreary. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  book  and 
•*  Helen's  Babies  "  proceeded  from  the  same 
hand.    [G.  R.  Putnam's  Sons.] 

—  Student  Life  at  Harvard  "  was  evidently 
written  by  one  who  thoroughly  understands 
his  subject ;  all  of  it  he  has  seen,  and  part  of 
it  he  was.  Every  phase  of  college  life  comes 
out  like  a  photograph  under  his  band  ;  not  a 


feature,  not  a  hair,  is  forgotten.  If  he  had 
taken  minute  notes  daily  in  his  course,  he 
could  not  have  produced  a  more  detailed 
description.  He  begins  with  the  opening  of 
the  year,  when  Sam  Wentworth  is  matric- 
ulated, and  attends  him  through  his  whole 
course,  as  a  modern  • 4  interviewer  "  follows  a 
public  notable,  reporting  his  every  word  and 
act.  In  fine,  the  book  is  not  unlike  a  photo- 
graph transcript  of  a  whole  academic  career ; 
every  nook  and  corner  of  which  is  delineated 
as  if  witb  the  finest  brush.  We  wonder  at  the 
author's  courage  in  telling  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth,  about  the  tyranny  of  Sophomores 
over  Freshmen ;  his  account  reads  like  the  his- 
tory of  a  war  of  beasts,  and  casts  everlasting 
disgrace  on  the  government  of  an  institution 
which  permits  and  endorses  such  outrages. 
We  never  read  a  more  brutal  narrative  than 
that  in  which  is  portrayed  the  savage  raid 
on  the  Freshman,  Allyne.  No  reasonably 
judicious  reader  could  but  rejoice  in  a  supple- 
mentary episode,  and  the  instant  death  of 'the 
assailants.  The  brutal  element  in  the  book  is 
too  disgusting  to  dwell  upon ;  if  the  govern- 
ment of  Harvard  College  can  calmly  read  its 
records,  that  body  has  more  fortitude  and  less 
humanity  than  we  had  given  it  credit  for.  In 
glaring  and  unfitting  contrast,  there  are  many 
pleasant  pictures  in  the  book,  which  show  that 
the  author's  skill  is  not  limited  to  the  treat- 
ment of  scenes  of  savagery.  His  sketches  of 
inner  college  life  are  graphic  and  satisfying, 
and  the  incursions  of  his  male  personages  into 
the  society  of  Cambridge  and  Worcester  show 
the  touch  of  a  skilled  writer.  The  a  fractional 
elements  of  the  story  are  exquisitely  handled, 
and  the  love-affairs  are  veritable  bouquets. 
The  regatta  at  Worcester  and  the  succeeding 
ball  possess  many  panoramic  beauties,  and 
the  assemblage  of  chivalry  and  beauty  at  Mrs. 
Wentworth's  almost  realizes  a  dream  of  Eng- 
lish festivities  in  the  olden  time.  Rut,  mazed 
by  the  charms  of  these  affectional  vicissitudes, 
one  still  recalls  with  a  shudder  the  dreadful 
drama  in  Allyne's  room,  —  the  ten  cowards 
hurling  themselves  on  one  man.  Is  such  the 
chivalry  of  Harvard  ?  These  accounts  may  be 
exaggerated  ;  but  we  think  not.  The  book  is 
admirably  written,  witty,  forcible,  and  flowing ; 
but  unless  one  has  an  urgent  taste  for  the  hor- 
rible, we  would  not  advise  its  perusal.  Cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  commended  to  nervous 
females.    [Lockwood,  Brooks,  &  Co.] 

—  "The  Arundel  Motto,"  by  Miss  Hay,  is 
a  capital  novel,  —  the  author's  best,  we  think. 
A  more  ingenious  study  of  human  nature  we 
have  rarely  seen.  How  hate  burned  to  love,  — 
love  in  its  strongest  in  Hessie's  fair  bosom,  — 
is  told  with  a  tender  feeling  that  brings  tears 
to  the  eyes  Lord  Lcabolm,  in  bis  youth, 
had  kilh-d  Hessie's  brother  in  a  duel,  and 
f  Jessie  had  learned  to  hate  him  with  a  heartful 
hatred.  Left  alone  by  the  death  of  her  father, 
she  found  a  home  in  the  house  of  a  relative, 
Mr.  Bruce,  who  lived  near  Leabolm.  Th« 
first  day  she  met  him  at  dinner,  when  his  at- 
traction to  her  was  manifest.  In  their  brief 
conversation  she  was  reticent,  almost  rude  to 
him.  Time  passed  on;  she  saw  him  almost 
daily  in  the  gayeties  which  filled  the  house. 
Their  approach  was  gradual,  —  even  spasmodic 
in  its  stage.  Repenting  of  her  amenity  toward 
him,  she  would  withdraw  herself  within  the 
defence  of  a  staid  modesty.  But  little  by 
little  they  came  together,  each  conscious  of 
the  other's  love,  but  both  tongues  sealed,  and 
only  hearts  and  eyes  accessible.  The  plot  is 
populous  with  minor  personages,  —  Laura 
Bruce,  Lydia,  Tom  Bruce,  and  Pollie.  A 
strange  pathos  surrounds  the  latter.    A  mere 


girl,  she  fell  victim  to  the  brutal  lust  of  Sir 
Randal  Piatt,  a  hardened  roue,  but  afterwards 
married  a  worthy  clergyman.  Tom  was  des- 
perately in  love  with  Hessie,  but  he  hoped  in 
vain.  The  relation  between  these  two  was  on 
her  part  entirely  sisterly,  on  his  furiously  lover- 
like. Intimate  with  Piatt,  he  grew  dissipated, 
drank,  and  gambled ;  but  Hessie  brought  him 
back  to  decorum.  Hessie  endures  a  terrible 
spiritual  discipline,  struggling  against  her 
inherited  hatred  of  her  brother's  murderer, 
with  only  her  melancholy  love  to  help  her. 
But  Fortune  manipulated  the  chess-men  in  a 
long  and  complicated  movement  to  bring  her 
victory  at  last.  Her  love  was  stronger  than 
her  hate.  They  were  married,  and  the  book 
closes  with  these  tender  vows:  "Dear  one, 
look  up  and  give  me  an  answer  to  my  song." 
She  took  the  caressing  hand  in  hers,  and  laid 
her  cheek  upon  it ;  but  she  did  not  even  then 
look  up  as  she  spoke.  "  I  don't  think,  Doug- 
las, that  the  stars  will  ever  fall,  nor  that  the 
angels  will  ever  be  weeping."  "  Nor  that,  — 
Go  on,  my  dearest."  "  Nor  that,  —  you  will 
ever  cease  to  love  ine."  "  One  thing  more,  my 
wife.  Nor  that  — ?"  "  Nor  that  —  I  can  ever 
cease  to  love  you."  This  is  a  lovely  novel : 
we  never  read  one  with  more  enjoyment,  and 
Hessie  is  a  sweet  little  nobody.  [Harper  & 
Brothers.] 

—  "  A  Houseful  of  Children  "  is  a  fitting 
name  for  a  borne  that  shelters  seven  youngsters. 
The  story  of  their  lives  is  very  pleasantly  told 
by  Mrs.  D.  P.  Sanford,  who  knows  and  appre- 
ciates the  tribe.  The  jolly  boys  and  girls  live 
in  the  country,  and  enjoy  all  sorts  of  rural 
sports,  never  "quarrelling,  and  dutifully  obey- 
ing their  mother.  The  account  of  their  visit 
to  grandpa's  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  in 
the  book.  The  volume  contains  a  multitude  of 
pretty  pictures.    [E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.] 

—  Several  sermons  of  the  late  President 
Walker  of  Harvard  College  have  been  gath- 
ered in  a  volume  called  "  Reason,  Faith,  and 
Duty."  His  many  admirers  will  welcome  this 
posthumous  expression  of  his  fine  mind.  The 
editor  makes  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the 
author  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
publication,  though  just  before  his  death  he 
consented  to  the  printing  of  a  part.  The 
topics  are  mainly  spiritual,  though  the  prac- 
tical element  is  not  wanting.  Titles  like  these 
are  suggestive  of  thoughts  found  in  daily  ex- 
perience, —  "  The  Daily  Cross,"  "  On  Keep- 
ing the  Promises  we  make  to  Ourselves,"  &c. 
In  "The  Daily  Cross,"  there  are  some  strik- 
ing passages  as  to  the  elements  of  strength  in 
religion,  and  to  the  practice  of  sell-torture  in 
vogue  in  early  times.  Of  the  practitioners 
of*  this  rite,  the  preacher  says,  quaintly :  "  It 
would  be  well  for  us  if  we  lived  up  to  our  idea 
of  what  makes  a  good  man,  as  nearly  as  they 
did  up  to  theirs."  The  book  is  marked  by 
earnestness  of  belief  and  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  expression,  and  may  be, read  with  spir- 
itual profit.    [Roberts  Brothers.] 

—  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  pub- 
lished "  A  Discourse  of  Matters  Pertaining  to 
Religion,"  by  Theodore  Parker;  to  which  Mr. 
O.  B.  Frothingbam  has  furnished  an  introduc- 
tion, and  Hannah  E.  Stevenson  a  biographical 
sketch.  It  comprises  four  Books  and  a  Con- 
clusion. The  first  treats  of  Religion  in  gen- 
eral, or  a  Discourse  of  the  Religious  Element 
in  Man,  and  the  Existence  of  its  Object ;  Of 
the  Sentiment,  Idea,  and  Conception  of  God ; 
Of  the  Extent  and  Power  of  the  Religious 
Sentiment;  The  Idea  of  Religion  connected 
witb  Science  and  Life;  The  Three  Great 
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Forma  of  Religion,  —  Fetichiara,  Polytheism, 
Monotheism  ;  Of  certain  Doctrine*  connected 
•with  Religion ;  The  Influence  of  the  Religious 
Sentiment  on  Life.  Book  II. :  The  Relation 
of  the  Religious  Element  to  God,  or  a  Dis- 
course on  Inspiration ;  The  Relation  of  Nature 
to  God ;  Statement  of  the  Analogy  drawn 
from  God's  Relation  to  Nature ;  The  General 
Relation  of  Supply  to  Want ;  Statement  of  the 
Analogy  from  this  Relation;  Naturalism; 
Supernaturalism ;  Spiritualism.  Book  111.: 
The  Relation  of  the  Religious  Element  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  Statement  of  the  Question 
and  the  Method  of  Inquiry  ;  Character  of  the 
Christian  Records;  The  Main  Features  ot 
Christianity;  The  Authority  of  Jesus,  its  Real 
and  Pretended  Source;  The  Essential  Peculi- 
arity of  the  Christian  Relig  ion ;  The  Moral 
and  Religious  Character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth; 
Mistakes  about  Jesus,  his  Reception  and  In- 
fluence. Book  IV. :  A  Discourse  on  the 
Bible ;  The  Claims  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
be  a  Divine,  Miraculous,  or  Infallible  Compo- 
sition ;  The  like  Claim  of  the  New  Testament; 
The  Absolute  Religion,  independent  of  His- 
torical Documents ;  Cause  of  False  and  Real 
Veneration  of  the  Bible. 

—  "Torn  and  Mended."  by  W.  M.  F. 
Round,  is  a  very  unpleasant  story,  and  appar- 
ently has  no  object  except  the  vilification  of 
the  Roman  religion.  An  open  argumentative 
attack  on  that  church  we  have  no  objection 
to ;  but  a  wholesale,  headlong,  and  purpose- 
less assault  can  win  the  sympathy  of  no  intelli- 
gent person.  The  story  is  a  mere  tissue  of 
horrors,  —  the  persecution  by  Catholics  of  a 
Huguenot  girl.  One  page  in  the  book 
(p.  80)  is  positively  disgusting.  The  plot 
is  hackneyed,  —  the  beir  of  a  noble  Catholic 
house  (ailing  in  love  with  the  Protestant  vic- 
tim. —  a  story  that  has  been  often  told.  [D. 
Lothrop  &  Co.] 

—  •*  Six  Weeks  in  Norway,"  by  E.  L.  An- 
derson, is  a  very  pleasant  little  volume  of 
travel.  It  gives  accurate  and  comprehensive 
views  of  that  interesting  country,  and  its  still 
more  interesting  people.  Mr.  Anderson  con- 
firms the  reports  ot  earlier  travellers,  who 
represent  their  condition  as  almost  Arcadian. 
His  passage  from  Copenhagen  was  rather 
rough  for  a  landsman ;  but  the  enjoyment  on 
shore  fully  compensated  him  for  his  hardships. 
His  first  journey  was"  to  Christiana,  a  city  of 
80,000  souls,  which  he  describes  quite  mi- 
nutely. We  learn  from  him  that  Norwegian 
horses  will  not  kick.  The  author,  by  the  way, 
"talks  horse"  too  much:  there  is  hardly  a 
page  on  which  the  noble  animal  has  no  men- 
tion ;  but  readers  of  the  hook  will  pardon 
something  to  the  spirit  of  horse-flesh,  when 
tbey  learn  that  the  author  purchased  and  now 
enjoys  a  handsome  pair  oi  Norwegian  breed. 
There  are  some  good  descriptive  passages  in 
the  book :  — 

"As  we  passed  around  a  hill  about  two 
miles  from  the  station,  Snehatta  (Snow  Cap) 
burst  upon  our  admiring  eyes.  This  moun- 
tain, although  it  is  barely  8,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  is  magnificent  by  reason  of  its  form 
and  the  boldness  with  which  it  stands  up  out 
of  the  field.  It  is  a  truncated  pyramid  in 
shape,  with  three  bastard  peaks.  Near  the 
road  the  Kolla,  like  a  sugarloaf  in  shape,  rises 
up  to  the  height  of  6,000  feet,  while  the 
Kundsho,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road, 
is  only  ninety  feet  less.  This  is  by  Dovre- 
field ;  for  the  foreground  is  filled  with  magnifi- 
cent, moss-covered  boulders  that  are  worthy 
of  the  grand  peaks  that  surround  them  on  all 
sides.     Now  we  begin  the  descent,  and  the 


little  brook  that  sings  by  the  roadside  will  i 
very  soon  turn  into  the  rapid  Driva.  that  has 
carved  a  way  for  us  down  the  steep  mountain- 
side." 

At  Hoig  the  travellers  reached  the  Fille- 
field  at  Nysluen,  2,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  a  dreary  waste,  and  "  the  people  who 
pass  the  long  and  severe  winters  upon  these 
exposed  heights  must  suffer  great  hardships, 
and  lead  a  life  of  tiresome  monotony.  For 
many  days  they  dare  not,  in  the  deep  snows 
and  biting  winds,  leave  the  shelter  of  the 
house ;  and  the  only  strangers  they  are  likely 
to  meet  are  those  who  probably  require  their 
aid.  The  keeper  of  this  station  has  been 
rewarded  by  the  State  with  a  medal,  for  his 
humane  exertions  in  saving  the  lives  of  poor 
wayfarers  who  have  been  caught  in  the  dreaded 
storms,  and  it  must  be  a  wild  night  that  would 
imprison  him,  should  he  believe  that  there 
were  travellers  on  the  road." 

The  author  speaks  of  his  passage  through 
the  valley  of  Romsdal.  We  quote  a  few  lines 
of  the  poem  of  the  same  name  by  Gilfellan : 

"  And  here,  my  soul,  pursue  the  midnight  nun. 
And  fly  to  watch  him  from  the  Komfdal  horn, 
Dnclimbed  by  man  ;  but  Fancy  by  one  bound 
Gaining  the  unfooted  summit.  steps  secure 
Upon  the  toppling  crag,  the  slippery  verge, 
Whence  mow  In  terror  (alls;  which  eagles  touch 
Half  trembling,  half  In  triumph  ;  where  (he  light 
Seems  flurried  In  Its  passage,  and  the  mist 
Creeps  shuddering,  with  cold  and  cautious  foot, 
Upon  the  highest,  sharpest  pinnacle.' ' 

•«  The  Norwegians  are  an  intelligent,  sober, 
and  honest  race,  who  prosper  in  a  country 
that  is  little  better  than-  a  range  of  rocky 
mountains,  the  forests  and  fisheries  only  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  2,000,000  of  people  to  find 
support.  No  more  than  1 ,200  square  miles  is 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain.  About 
five  times  that  area  is  in  valley  and  upland 
pasture."  The  author  visited  all  the  chief 
cities,  and  gives  an  entertaining  account  of 
them.  There  is  a  good  map  of  Norway  in  the 
book. 

We  venture  to  suggest  an  improvement  in 
his  style,  whose  absence  would  not  catch  the 
eye  of  the  casual  reader.  On  page.  29  (pre- 
fixing three  words  brought  from  page  28)  we 
find  seven  sentences  in  one  paragraph.  These 
are  of  nearly  uniform  length,  and  necessitate 
a  series  of  cadences  which  is  monotonous. 
In  other  words,  the  abrupt  arrangement  of  the 
sentences  breaks  the  euphony  of  the  page. 
On  page  19,  '*  only,"  in  the  second  para- 
graph, is  misplaced;  instead  of  "  boasts  only 
of.'Mt  should  be  "  boasts  of  only."  [Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.] 

—  Miss  Ellen  Frothingham  has  made  a  fine 
translation  of  Grillparzer's  "  Sappho,"  intro- 
ducing it  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lamented 
Austrian  poet.  Grillparzer  was  born  in  Vi- 
enna, in  January,  1791.  His  father  was  a 
lawyer  in  comfortable  circumstances;  but 
he  lost  his  property  during  Napoleon's  in- 
vasion. Franz  found  himself  compelled  to 
support  not  only  himself,  but  also  three 
younger  brothers.  He  became  tutor  in  a 
nobleman's  family,  and  obtained  a  small  post 
under  government.  He  was  condemned  to 
feel  the  full  force  of  the  censorship  then  in 
vogue  in  Austria ;  and  not  till  he  bad  become 
venerable  by  age  did  he  receive  justice  and 
appreciation  for  his  plays.  In  1871,  when  he 
was  eighty  years  old,  he  received  a  popular 
ovation,  crowns  of  laurel,  and  other  gifts,  eulo- 
gistic addresses,  &c.  In  January,  1872,  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one ;  and  his  funeral 
was  celebrated  in  Vienna  as  if  he  had  been 
a  ruler  of  the  land.  He  was  a  close  student 
through  his  long  life,  travel  being  his  only 
recreation.   Though  warmly  attached  to  Kath- 


arina  Frolich,  he  was  prevented  by  poverty 
from  marn  ing  her.  The'  first  of  his  di  amas 
publicly  performed  was  "  Die  Ahnfrau,"  pro- 
duced in  1817;  "Sappho"  was  first  presented 
in  J818,  and  was  followed  by  six  other  plays, 
the  last  being  given  in  18;i8.  In  bis  old  age 
he  shrank  from  contact  with  the  public,  saying 
that  the  success  of  a  piece  could  no  longer 
pleasure  him,  while  its  failure  might  pain  him. 
"  Sappho  "  is  a  tragedy  on  a  high  key.  Com- 
ing to  the  people  she  says :  — 

"  Mot  unrequited  shall  your  welcome  be, 
For  Me,  your  daughter  bring*  you  back  a  son, 
Brings  Phaon ;  from  the  bent  he  Is  descended, 
And  with  the  best  may  boldly  mate  himself. 
Althouith  his  years  declare  him  still  a  youth. 
His  words  and  deeds  have  proven  blm  a  man. 
Whenever  ye  shall  need  the  warrior's  sword, 
The  lips  of  orator,  the  poet's  mouth, 
A  friend's  advice,  or  a  deliverer's  arm, 
Then  call  on  Phaon :  ye  need  seek  no  further. 

Pbaok. 

Thou  mockest,  Sappho,  me  a  stranger  youth; 
In  what  have  I  deserved  such  lavish  praise? 
Who  would  believe  to  much  of  one  untried  T 

Sappho. 

Whoever  sees  thee  blush  at  thine  own  praise. 

PHAOlf. 

Ashamed,  I  can  but  wonder  and  be  dumb. 
Sappho. 

Thou  glveat  proof  of  what  thou  wouldst  deny, 
For  silence  and  desert  are  near  of  kin. 
Tea,  friends,  I  here  acknowledge  to  you  frankly, 
1  love  him  ;  upon  him  mv  choice  hmi  fallen. 
He  in  the  fulness  of  his  gifts  was  fated 
To  draw  me  with  a  sort  constraining  power 
Down  from  the  cloud-tipped  heights  of  poesy 
.  Into  the  cheerful,  flowery  vales  of  life, 
Among  you  at  his  side  henceforth  to  lead 
A  simple,  quiet,  pastoral  life ;  the  laurel 
Exchanging  gladly  for  the  myrtle  wreath. 
Only  to  slug  the  tranquil  joys  of  home 
Shall  I  awake  the  music  of  my  lyre. 
What  ye  have  prised  and  reverenced  unUl  now 
Ye  yet  shall  learn  to  love,  —  to  love,  dear  friends." 

We  quote  Sappho's  soliloquy,  which,  says 
Miss  Frothingham,  is  an  almost  literal  trans- 
lation of  her  own  lines  :  — 

"  Gold-enthroned  Aprodlte, 
Artiflce-weaving  daughter  of  Zens, 
Oh,  delude  me  not  with  love's  anguish ! 
Bruise  not,  Goddess,  this  fluttering  heart ! 

"  But  descend,  if  ever  the  measures 
Sung  to  my  lyre  have  charmed  thine  ear ; 
For  my  call  thou  often  linst  heeded, 
Leaving  thy  lather's  goldeu  abode. 

"  Thou  would'st  harness  thy  glittering  chariot, 
And  thy  doves,  a  frolicsome  pair, 
Gaily  spreading  their  darkling  pinions, 
Bore  thee  downward  from  heaven  to  earth. 

"  Swift  thou  earnest,  Deity,  wearing 
Radiant  smiles  on  thv  deathless  brow. 
Asking  what  grief  afflicu-d  the  waller. 
Wherefore  rang  upward  the  suppliant's  cry. 

" '  What  Is  that  passionate  bosom's  longing? 
Whom  does  that  beating  heart  desire 
In  the  snares  of  love  to  entangle  f 
Who,  O  Sappho,  doeth  thee  wrong  ? 

"  '  Though  he  now  flee,  he  quick  shall  pursue  thee ; 
Scorns  be  thy  gifts'  gifts  soon  shall  be  bring; 
Yea,  though  he  love  not,  love  shall  soon  thrill  him, 
Making  him  follow  its  every  tign.' " 

The  drama  ends  with  the  death  of  Sappho 
by  drowning.  It  is  intensely  fascinating  from 
beginning  to  end ;  and  Miss  Frothingham 
deserves  warm  thanks  for  introducing  so  brill- 
iant a  poet  as  Grillparzer  to  the  American 
people.    [Roberts  Brothers.] 

—  Mrs.  M.  W.  Tileston,  the  editor  of 
"  Quiet  Hours,"  has  compiled  a  new  volume 
:  of  like  character,  entitled  "  Sunshine  in  the 
Soul."  It  comprises  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful devotional  poems  in  the  language,  reve- 
lations of  the  pure  soul,  the  inspirations  of 
sincere  rtiety.  The  selections  have  been  made 
with  exquisite  good  taste,  and  will  soothe 
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many  a  wounded  heart.  We  quote  one  speci- 
men from  the  German  of  Wolfgang  Christoph 
Dessler,  16SJ2 :  — 

•'  What  comfort*.  Lord,  to  those  are  giren, 
Who  mek  In  Thee  their  home  and  net! 
They  And  on  earth  an  opening  heaven, 
And  in  Thy  peace  are  amply  bleat. 

"  Their  tranquil  Joy  no  trouble*  banish  ; 
Their  hiding-plnce  U  safe  shore; 
The  dismal  clouds  of  night  must  Taniah 
At  dawning  of  Thy  light  of  lore." 

[Roberts  Brothers.] 


JANUARY  MAGAZINES. 


Harper's   starts  off  with  an  admirable 

Kaper  on  "Contemporary  Art  in  England," 
y  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  making  a  most  flatter- 
ing report  of  its  prosperity.  "This  happy 
status  he  wisely  attributes  to  the  system  of 
Art  education,  established  about  1852.  He 
recites  the  evidences  of  progress  in  an  enter- 
taining and  conclusive  manner.  He  gives 
much  information  about  Art  Societies,  whose 
influence  has  effectually  fostered  Art.  Some 
fine  criticism  has  a  place  in  the  paper.  Of  ' 
Ruskin  it  is  said :  "  With  all  the  extravagance 
of  his.  works  was  blended  so  much  that  was 
really  true  and  great,  that  at  one  time  he  ex- 
ercised a  salutary  influence  on  English  art. 
But  he  is  a  man  of  onlv  one  idea;  he  cannot 
adapt  himself  to  the  shifting  forms  of  Art  sug- 
gested by  different  circumstances,  and  has 
become  so  wild  and  extravagant  in  his  vaticina- 
tions, that  he  scarcely  commands  the  respect 
due  to  his  former  reputation."  The  results  of 
the  British  system  are  most  satisfactorily 
stated.  Mr.  Benjamin  is  an  excellent  writer, 
and  with  his  bounteous  equipment  of  material 
is  able  to  turn  out  delightful  and  instructive 
essays.  His  figure  of  the  table-land  and  the 
mountains  is  admirably  wrought  out.  His  crit- 
icism on  Miss  Thompson's  paintings  is  very 
acute.  The  paper  is  re-enforced  by  many  beau- 
tiful illustrations. 

*'  In  the  Garden  "  is  a  lovely  poem.  We 
quote  five  lines  of  it :  — 

And  before  the  kiss,  if  I  uttered  words, 
I  cannot  remember :  they  had  no  place 
In  that  first  full  moment  of  Iots's  em  brace. 
Does  the  wave  recall  that  it  foamed  before 
In  its  flood  Ude  throb  on  the  waiting  shore?  " 

"  The  Good  Old  Times,"  at  Plymouth,  is  a 
very  intere.-ting  account  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  the  early  days  in  their  new 
home.  It  contains  many  pictures  illustrating 
their  life  and  customs.  In  A  Cruise  among 
the  Magdalen  Islands,"  we  have  a  clear  and 
picturesque  description  of  charming  scenery 
and  life  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  accom- 
panied by  fine  illustrations.  The  biography 
of  Felicien  David  gives  a  fine  though  brief 
account  of  that  famous  artist.  "  Answer  to 
Me"  is  a  very  pretty  poem,  full  of  tender 
feeling.  "The  Old  Deacon's  Lament"  is 
capital.  The  old  deacon  bemoans  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  old  pulpit  and  the  erection  of  a 
new-fangled  one :  — 

" '  It  made  their  necks  ache,  lookin'  up,' 
«'«<  what  the  folks  did  say  : 
More  lookin'  up  would  help  us  all, 
In  this  degin'rate  day." 

"The  Craniologfet  "  has  a  strong  element 
of  mystery,  and  embodies  a  very  interesting 
story  of  hidden  treasure.  "  Fizz  and  Freeze." 
is  a  very  funny  tragico-comedy.  "Miss 
Truepenny's  Fortieth  Christmas  "  is  a  first- 
rate  story,  novel  in  plot,  and  carried  out  with 
great  power.  "The  Little  People's  New 
Year"  is  pretty,  and  very  pathetic.  "  Grit" 
is  a  fine  picture  of  country  life,  and  a  striking 
illustration  of  grit. 


Our  old  pupil,  James  T.  Fields,  seems  to  be 
incorrigible.  Despite  our  continued  tute- 
lage, he  obstinately  persists  in  his  b.id  gram- 
mar. In  his  paper  on  Thackeray,  in  Harper's, 
he  says  that  Boston  "  is  probably  the  most 
exclusive  of  any  American  city.""  The  poor 
man  meant  all,  instead  of  any,  of  course. 
"  On  both  occasions,  I  sat  by  him  at  dinner." 
"  Of  course  I  took  the  greatest  delight  in 
Thackeray's  lectures,  though  not  always  dis- 
posed to  assent"  to  his  critical  judgment  of  the 
English  humorists."  Fortunate  Thackeray, 
who,  in  his  grave,  cannot  learn  of  this  painful 
fact!  "  Indeed,  I  feel  about  Dickens's  novels 
pretty  much  as  the  exiled  French  king  did 
about  the  merry  exhibition,  already  related 
[Charles  X.,  having  visited  a  humorous  exhi- 
bition, refused  to  go  a  second  time,  saying, 
"  Ver'  good,  ver'  good ;  mosh  obleeshe ;  but 
von  soch  fon,  it  is  enough  "],  that  they  were  all 
very  well  for  once,  with  no  little  power  of 
momentarily  affecting  our  sympathies,  though 
with  some  mental  reservation,  but  feeling  no 
more  desire  to  see  them  again,  than  I  wish  to 
renew  my  fictitious  (!)  tears,  when  taken  un- 
awares, over  the  exaggerated  pictures  of 
•Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'"  The  tenuity  of  Mr. 
Fields's  affections  is  forcibly  illustrated  by 
these  quotations.  Every  one  remembers  how 
he  toadied  to  Dickens,  gushed  and  slavered 
upon  him,  kissed  him  on  the  steamer's  deck, 
and  made  himself  a  public  laughing-stock ;  and 
now,  Dickens  being  safe  under  ground,  he 
pours  contempt  and  disparagement  upon  his 
memory.  Mr.  Fields  is  an  ornament  of  Amer- 
ican literature,  shining  in  reflected  light.  At 
the  time  of  Dickens's  last  departure  for  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  kiss  aforementioned,  we 
copied  Leigh  Hunt's  pretty  verses ;  changing 
the  name :  — 

"  Dickens  kissed  me  as  we  met, 
Klxlng  from  the  chair  he  sat  in : 
Time,  you  rogue,  who  lore  to  get 
Sweets  into  your  book,  get  that  in." 

Thr  Atlantic.  —This  is  an  eventful  chapter 
in  "  The  American."  Madame  de  Cmtre 
goes  away.  The  Count  de  Bellegarde  be- 
comes embroiled  in  a  duel  with  a  Dutchman, 
and  Newman  gets  his  congd  from  his  prospec- 
tive bride.  Mr.  Longfellow's  poem,  "The 
Herous  of  Elmwood  "  is  one  of  his  best:  — 

"  The  surest  pledge  of  a  deathless  name 
Is  the  silent  language  of  thoughts  unspoken." 

Mr.  Aldrich  writes  "  From  Ponkapog  to 
Pest h,"  in  a  reprt-hensibly  trivial  mood;  one 
would  think  he  never  had  a  serious  thought  in 
his  head.  But  his  forte  is  not  mcditativeness ; 
he  is  prone  to  the  joi-ose.  We  are  sorry  to 
learn  that  he  fell  into  the  company  of  beggars 
and  kindred  pests ;  but  if  he  made  his  action 
in  one  case,  when  he  divided  among  the  expect- 
ant mendicants  a  genial  smile,  a  general  rule 
of  conduct,  his  purse  cannot  have  suffered  a 
serious  loss.  The  paper  is  jaunty  and  joy- 
ful;  he  seems  to  have  had  a  good  time,  in 
which  he  herein  gives  the  reader  a  big  inter- 
est. "The  Blackbirds"  is  a  bright  dramatic 
sketch,  abounding  in  philosophy  of  the  lighter 
sort, — quips,  cranks,  wiles,  &c.  It  is  in 
effect  an  amplification  of  the  nursery  story  of 
the  "Four  and  Twenty  Blackbirds  baked  in  a 
pie."  It  is  the  brightest  bit  of  literary  work 
that  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time,  and  will  force 
Mr.  Howells  to  look  to  his  laurels  won  by 
"  The  Parlor  Car."  "  Left  Out,"  by  George 
P.  Lathrop,  is  a  fair  story ;  but  its  end  is  un- 
satisfactory. There  are  some  awkward  sen- 
tences in  it,  like,  "  You  have  not  painted  your 
man  in  nearly  glowing  enough  colors."  "  In 
colors  sufficiently  glowing "  would  be  better. 
There  is  a  fine  moral  in  Mr.  Lowell's  beauti- 


ful "  Birthday  verses."  Bayard  Taylor  gives 
some  news,  in  "  Weimar  in  June,"  about 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  Minna  Frommann,  one 
of  Goethe's  most  intimate  friends,  has  just  died 
at  the  age  of  nearly  a  century.  She  was  the 
foster  sister  of  Minna  Hartzlieb,  the  "  Ot- 
tilie"  of  Goethe's  "  Wahlverwandschaften." 
Mr.  Taylor  opines  that  the  common  estimate 
of  Goethe,  with  reference  to  his  relations  with 
women,  has  been  wrong.  Literary  jealousy 
provoked  many  of  the  scandals  against  him. 
His  most  serious  trouble  was  due  to  his  mar- 
riage of  Chrisiiane  Vulpius,  far  beneath  him 
in  rank.  Mr.  Stedman's  "  Sister  Beatrice"  is 
an  honor  to  our  literature ;  its  felicity  of  dic- 
tion is  remarkable,  and  the  melody  of  his 
verse  is  entrancing.  It  is  the  finest  poem,  we 
think,  that  he  has  written.  The  picture  of  his 
ideal  convent  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  The 
tradition  on  which  the  poem  is  grounded  is  one 
of  the  finest  we  ever  read.  Mrs.  Kemble 
writes:  "  My  mother  is  reading  Moore's 
4  Life  of  Byron,'  and  has  fallen  in  love  with 
the  latter,  and  in  hate  with  his  wife.  She  de- 
clares that  he  was  originally  good,  generous, 
humble,  religious,  —  indeed,  every  thing  that  a 
man  can  be,  —  short  of  absolute  perfection." 
Mrs.  Kemble  dissents  from  her  mother's  posi- 
tion. This  number  is  exceptionally  good,  and 
is  very  strong  in  poetry. 

Scrirner's. — Charles  Barnard  contributes 
to  this  number  one  of  his  strong,  practical,  and 
instructive  papers,  descriptive  of  an  English 
workingman.  He  shows  how  cheaply  and 
well  be  can  build  a  bouse,  and  how  easy  are  the 
terms  of  its  payment ;  proving  that  in  respect 
of  home  comforts,  at  least,  the  Englishman  is 
far  more  favored  than  the  American.  The 
statistics  and  the  reasoning  may  be  turned  to 
good  account  in  this  country.  Mr.  Boyesen 
writes  in  bis  clear  and  graphic  mauner  of 
"  Norway  and  the  Norsemen."  He  writes 
with  great  spirit,  and  with  marked  freedom 
from  prejudice,  —  his  apology  for  what  he 
calls  his  failure  in  that  particular  being  quite 
uncalled  for.    Dr.  Holland's  poem  "  To  Miss 

D  ,  in  her  album,"  is  about  the  neatest 

thing  we  have  seen  from  his  pen.  "  Pan"  is 
in  Mr.  Gilder's  usual  style,  mystical  and  mys- 
terious. It  will  repay,  however,  the  study 
that  it  demands.  "  Concerning  Cheapness  " 
is  a  topic  of  universal  interest,  and  Charles 
Carroll  s  interpretation  of  it  is  generally  satis- 
factory. He  n  quite  right  in  his  position  as 
to  buying  one-dollar  gloves  at  Brown's.  "  The 
Last  Pine,"  by  Charles  de  Kay,  is  a  beautiful 
poem,  clear  and  cold  like  a  mountain  stream. 
Clarence  Cook  tells  what  he  knows  about 
"  Beds  and  Tables  and  Candletticks,"  as  does 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Herrick  about  "  Liverworts  and 
Ferns,"  which  subject  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  technically  learned.  The  excellent  sketch 
of  John  Burroughs,  whom  the  readers  of 
"Wake  Robin"  know  and  admire,  is  very 
well  done.  It  exhibits  him  just  as'  he  is, 
giving  him  the  faint  tinge  of  transcendentalism 
that  is  his  own.  "  Ghosts,"  properly  enough, 
is  full  of  "  spirits."  "  The  Deacon "  is  a 
unique  character ;  though  one  is  disappointed 
that  he  does  not  love  Lucinda, 

"  When  he  sees  her  at  the  winder," 
well  enough  to  make  her  his  wife.  He  couldn't 
have  made  a  better  investment  of  "  that  divi- 
dend." Jolly  indeed  is  "  Papa  Hoorn's 
Tulip,"  though  Papa's  "  little  game  on  Schnei- 
der Ten  Boscb  "  was  a  little  out  of  the  line  of 
rectitude.  But  he  had  been  drinking  beer. 
"At  the  Window,"  by  R.  H.  Stoddard,  is 
"  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  as  chicken  meat,"  as 
the  yellow  girls  used  to  sing  down  South  in 
the  old  days.   Gen.  McClellan  plays  a  big 
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card  at  the  outset  of  his  Nile  game.  His 
descriptive  powers  are  first-class,  and  he  adds 
enough  of  incident  to  his  narrative  to  spice  it 
agreeably.  We  shall  enjoy  the  character  of 
his  follower  as  be  goes.  The  illustrations  of 
this  article  are  specially  fine.  "  H.  H.  V  "  A 
Dream  "  is  powerful,  hut.  painfully  sad.  Hav- 
ing left  the  haunts  of  '•  Helen's  Babies,"  Mr. 
Habberton  takes  up  the  manlier  sport  of  equita- 
tion, and  rides  to  the  drum.  His  horse  is  not 
meek,  though  his  name  is  "  Moses,"  and  he 
acts  upon  the  theory  that  man  proposes,  while 
Moses  disposes.  It  is  a  breezy  sketch.  The 
extravagance  of  churches  has  found  a  defender 
in  James  Morris.  He  shows  that  we  spend 
less  money  for  the  gospel  than  for  railroads, 
manufacturing  companies,  and  other  kindred 
institutions.  His  illustrations  are  largely 
drawn  from  New  England,  where  the  gospel 
is  popular,  and  he  adduces  many  interesting 
and  useful  statistics. "  If  seems  that  Rev.  W. 
H.  H.  Murray  made  $40  per  sermon,  and 
$100  to  $150  per  lecture.  Sport  in  the 
Adirondack8  is  more  remunerative  than  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  The  article  is 
full  of  valuable  information,  and  richly  sugges- 
tive. "  Emanuel  "  is  a  solemn  poem  in  blank 
verse. 

St.  Nicholas.  —  One  is  amazed  at  the 
mass  of  matter  comprehended  in  the  monthly 
numbers  of  the  St.  Nicholas.  In  point 
of  bulk  it  hardly  falls  behind  the  Atlantic 
and  its  peers,  and  in  point  of  quality  it  is 
quite  their  equal.  The  January  number 
seems  to  overtop  all  its  predecessors, 
its  list  of  contents  being  specially  attractive. 
We  can  mention  only  briefly  a  few  of  its 
charms ;  among  these  are  a  "  Letter  to  a 
Young  Naturalist,"  by  William  Howitt; 
"  Katinka,"  a  pleasing  Russian  story ; 
"  Budge's  Story  of  the  Centennial, "  which  is, 
of  course,  very  funny.  "  The  Stars  for  Janu- 
ary "and  "  Ilia  Own  Master"  are  continued. 

King  lonesome,"  by  Lucy  Larcom,  is  a 
beautiful  poem  in  conception  and  expression. 
Very  enjoyable  is  Harriet  M.  Miller's  paper 
on  **  Little  Travellers,"  in  which  one  learns 
how  the  babies  of  different  nations  begin  their 
little  lives.  "  Poppets,"  by  Amalie  La  Forge, 
is  a  sweet  and  touching  little  story.  Hezekiah 
Butterworth  tells  about  "The  Greyhound's 
Warning;"  how  a  favorite  hound  of  King 
Charles  I.  howled  before  the  king's  death, 
and  how  Oliver  Cromwell's  bound  foreboded 
his  reign.  Horace  E.  Scudder  reproduces 
in  facsimile  some  parts  of  the  New  England 
Primer.  The  closing  pages  of  the  number  are 
filled  with  amusing  matter  of  various  kinds. 
The  illustrations,  especially  the  frontispiece, 
are  admirable. 

Lippincott's.  — There  are  at  least  two  ar- 
ticles in  the  January  number,  each  of  which  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  magazine.  We  refer  to 
Edward  King's  "Pictures  from  Spain."  first 
paper,  and  E.  C.  Brute's  "Floor  of  Fire." 
Mr.  King's  paper  is  singularly  graphic  and 
picturesque,  giving  admirable  pictures  ol  Span- 
ish life.  Mr.  Bruce's  contribution  is  scientific 
and  descriptive,  furnishing  a  great  amount  of 
information  about  volcanoes.  Miss  Lazarus's 
translations  of  two  French  poems  by  Francois 
Coppee  are  very  good.  The  author  of  '*  Phid- 
ias and  Mis  Predecessors "  traces  the  origin 
of  Greek  Art  to  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Persia,  and  Phoenicia:  his  analysis  of  their 
respective  influences  on  Greece  is  very  in- 
genious. He  writes  of  Egyptian  Art  with  fine 
intelligence  ;  the  clergy,  he  says,  put  it  into  a 
stnufrnt  jacket.  "  Nature  abhors  a  Vacuum," 
br  W.  M-  Baker,  is  the  best  story  we  have 


ever  seen  from  his  pen.  "The  young  Man 
who  went  West"  is  the  work  of  an  accom- 
plished writer,  C.  S.  Kirkland,  whose  only 
fault,  apparently,  is  an  unreasonable  prejudice 
against  Boston.  We  quote  evidence  from  his 
own  hand:  "As  the  rat-princess  invariably 
forgot  her  changed  state  at  sight  of  a  mouse, 
so  the  Bostonian  sceptre  raps  the  knuckles  of 
any  naughty  literary  vagrant  with  all  the  vigor 
of  the  ferule  from  which  it  has  blossomed. 
Indeed,  to  the  perception  of  the  more  free  and 
easy  West,  Boston  seems  to  be  always  telling 
her  children  to, '  Go  and  be  somethingological 
directly  I '  Even  her  poetry  seems  some- 
what intentional,  as  if  it  came  to  us  labelled, 
*  Produced  according  to  the  rules  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  warranted  correct  in  grammar  and 
spelling.'  Then  we  are  apt  also  to  be  sensible 
of  a  heavy  moral  swaying  to  and  fro  over  our 
devoted  heads,  like  a  large  lady  about  to  sit 
down  on  an  unperceived  baby  in  a  rocking- 
chair."  Sidney  Lanier's  "  Evening  Song  "  is 
very  pretty  and  tender.  George  Macdonald's 
new  story,  "  The  Marquis  of  Lome  "  begins 
promisingly.  Lady  Barker's  Letter  from  South 
Africa  is  exceptionally  good  :  it  tells  about  the 
killing  of  a  lion,  about  a  Kaffir  wedding,  and 
a  memorable  expedition  to  "  Seven  Bush." 
All  this  is  excellent  reading.  "  Unquiet 
Graves."  a  suggestive  subject,  is  very  well 
bandied  by  Marie  Howland.  As  a  whole  we 
think  this  number  the  best  we  ever  saw  of 
LippincotVa. 


LITERARY  NEWS. 


—  Vol.  V.,  of  the  "Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able of  those  thus  far  issued.  It  abounds  in 
great  names,  such  as  W.  Giflbrd  Palgrave, 
who  writes  of  Caravan ;  Prof.  E.  Caird 
(Cartesianism) ;  Rev.  Mark  Pattison  (Casau- 
bon) ;  Canon  Venables  (Catacombs  and 
Cathedrals) ;  E.  H.  B'unbury  (Caucasus, 
Cappadocia,  and  Circassia)  ;  Dean  Merrivale 
(Cato)  ;  Major  F.  S.  Russell  (Cavalry)  ;  Dr. 
Farr,  and  Prof.  F.  A.  Walker,  late  U.  S. 
Census  Commissioner  (Census)  ;  James 
Donaldson,  LL.D.  (Colsus) ;  Prof.  Sullivan 
(Celtic  Literature) ;  W.  Minto  (Chaucer) ; 
Prof.  Armstrong,  R.  Meldola,  and  F.  H. 
Butler  (Chemistry) ;  J.  B.  Runnion,  Amer- 
ican (Chicago) ;  E.  S.  Drone,  American 
(Cincinnati)  ;  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins  (Cleo- 
patra) ;  Prof.  Armstrong  (Carbon);  J.  H. 
Pollen  (Carving) ;  Prof.  Robertson  Smith 
(Caste)  :  W.  C.  Smith  (Canticles  and  Chron- 
icles) ;  Oscar  Browning  (Carthage) ;  Prof. 
T.  M.  Lindsay  (Christianity) ;  Prof.  Douglas 
(China);  T.  A.  Trollope  (Carthusians); 
Prof.  Dave  Wilson  (Chatterton)  :  and  many 
others,  making  sixty-nine  articles  in  all.  A 
mere  glance  at  this  list  discovers  the  marvel- 
lous range  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  the  high 
order  of  talent  that  has  been  subsidized  for  its 
composition.  In  its  complete  form,  for  which 
we  must  look  forward  about  four  years,  this 
work  will  surely  take  rank  as  the  magnum 
opus  of  British  literature.  The  issue  of  this 
volume  was  unavoidably  postponed  on  account 
of  the  delay  of  one  of  the  chief  papers. 

: —  Victor  Tissot  has  recently  written  a  book 
in  French  about  the  German  book-trade,  which 
is  full  of  interesting  information.  The  author 
has  lived  in  Germany,  and  fully  understands 
bis  subject.  He  says:  "The  German  book- 
trade  is  so  organized  that  every  book  published 
must  pass  through  Leipsic.    It  is  the  central 


literary  mart  of  Germany.  Do  you  want  a 
book  that  has  appeared  at  Mayence,  at  Stet- 
tin, at  Jena,  or  at  Tubingen  ?  You  or  your 
bookseller  must  apply  for  it  at  Leipsic.  If 
this  great  store-house  did  not  exist,  German 
books,  which  are  already  excessively  dear, 
would  attain  fabulous  prices.  Calculate  what 
would  be  the  price  of  a  book  which  you  should 
procure  from  Posen  or  Dantzic.  The  Leipsic 
agent  does  not  send  the  book  ordered 
above ;  he  waits  until  he  has  received  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  commissions,  and  then  for- 
wards all  in  one  bale.  *  Why  are  your  books 
so  dearP'  I  inquired  of  a  publisher;  'It  is 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  trade ;  it  is  cheap- 
ness which  assists  the  sale.  For  instance, 
Herr  Paul  Heyse's  last  novel,  "  The  Children 
of  the  World,"  in  three  small  volumes,  which 
is  sold  in  Paris  for  six  francs,  costs  twenty- 
five  francs  here.' 

"  *  It  is  only  the  French,'  he  replied,  *  who 
know  how  to  organize  the  book-trade  in  a 
practical  way.  If  we  were  to  sell  books 
cheaper,  we  should  be  ruined.  Our  editions  in 
general  never  exceed  five  or  eight  hundred 
copies.  You  never  see  any  one  buy  a 
book  in  Germany,  because  every  one  sub- 
scribes to  a  reading-room  (Cabinet  de  lec- 
ture). Consequently,  we  only  print  editions 
for  reading-rooms  and  libraries.  Besides,  all 
our  business  is  commission  business.  Book- 
sellers will  only  receive  books  on  commis- 
sion, —  sale  or  return,  and  often  at  the  end  of 
the  year  all  the  copies  come  back  faded  and 
spoiled,  with  the  expense  of  carriage  in  addi- 
tion. We  have  the  bad  habit  of  submitting  to 
the  examination  of  our  clients  new  books 
which  will  be  likely  to  interest  them.  They 
look  through  the  books  sent,  very  often 
peruse,  then  return  them.  How  can  you  ex- 
pect business  to  be  brilliant  under  such  condi- 
tions? Nothing  is  so  precarious  as  our 
business.  The  interest  on  our  advances 
sleeps  for  a  year,  often  for  two ;  for  accounts 
are  only  settled  at  the  Easter  fair.  At  this 
season  all  the  German  booksellers  meet  at 
Leipsic ;  the  bookseller's  exchange  is  opened. 
Every  one  brings  his  note-book,  and  the  pub- 
lisher takes  off  his  unsold  copies.'  '  But  how 
do  you  account  for  the  extraordinary  quantity 
of  new  publications  P '  *  It  is  a  mania  which 
has  seized  us  since  the  war.  Now  that  we 
look  on  ourselves  as  the  light  of  the  world,  there 
is  no  one  who  does  not  wish  to  give  forth  a  spark, 
and  who  does  not  publish  his  volume  either  in 
prose  or  verse.  No  student  receives  the  title 
of  doctor,  without  giving  to  the  world  a  folio. 
But  it  is  not  the  publisher  who  runs  the  risk, 
it  is  the  author  who  guarantees  the  expenses. 
We  have,  too,  a  number  of  women  who  could 
knit  very  good  stockings,  and  who  pass  their 
time  in  spoiling  paper.  They  pay  in  ready 
money  for  the  honor  of  seeing  themselves  in 
print.  Hence  this  prodigious  number  of  dried 
fruits,  this  universal  reign  of  pride  and  me- 
diocrity.' 

"  Until  lately  the  German  publishers  paid 
very  badly  for  literary  work,  and  combined, 
like  thieves  at  a  fair,  to  live  at  the  expense  of 
authors  who  were  in  vogue.  Goethe  himself 
received  for  one  of  his  manuscripts  only  two  or 
three  copies  of  the  printed  work.  The  gener- 
osity was  exceptional  when  the  publisher  added 
a  service  in  Saxon  porcelain.  Schiller,  who 
died  in  poverty,  enriched  Herr  Cotla  with 
many  thousands.  At  the  present  day  these 
conditions  have  changed.  Writers  of  merit, 
like  Berthold  Auerbach,  the  author  of  the 
'  Village  Tales  of  the  Black  Forest,'  scientific 
writers  and  historians,  know  how  to  obtain  a 
good  recompense  for  their  labors. 

"  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  animated 
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and  lively  than  these  Lcipsic  fairs.  Tbey  are 
held  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  and  last  four 
weeks.  The  town  is  transformed  into  an  im- 
mense mart ;  it  is  a  heap,  a  Babel  of  merchan- 
dise. K  very  where  von  see  shops  and  booths 
in  the  open  air.  The  doors  and  windows  of 
the  bookstores  are  removed.  Long  streamers 
float  from  the  front  of  every  establishment, 
announcing  arrivals  and  novelties.  All  lan- 
guages are  heard  in  the  streets ;  and  it  is  not 
a  rare  thing  to  meet  Greeks  and  Turks  in  their 
picturesque  costumes.  It  is  a  veritable  Ker- 
messe,  a  joyous  Flemish  picture,  full  of  life 
and  noise,  of  grave  and  gentle  talk,  of  hob- 
nobbing, of  sounds  of  drums  and  trumpets ;  for 
all  the  mountebanks  of  the  empire,  all  the 
swallowers  of  sabres,  all  the  itinerant  musi- 
cians congregate  in  the  town.  The  municipal- 
ity of  Leipsic  hires  for  days  of  festival  and 
business  all  the  musicians  who  present  them- 
selves, and  sends  them  out  to  play  at  the  doors 
of  the  hotels  and  restaurants  at  the  dinner- 
hour,  in  order  to  keep  the  visitors  in  good 
humor. 

"  The  market  at  which  I  was  present  the 
day  before  yesterday  was  but  a  distant  and 
feeble  echo  of  these  memorable  days.  Never- 
theless, its  aspect  was  original.  The  dealers 
shelter  themselves  from  the  sun  under  enormous 
red,  blue,  or  yellow  umbrellas.  Children 
with  uncovered  feet  and  heads  are  guiding 
carts  drawn  by  dogs,  whose  tongues  hang 
out  piteously.  Here  you  see  a  woman  who 
sells  salt  fish,  herrings,  tunny,  and  smoked 
eels;  there,  it  is  a  portable  kitchen  which 
gives  forth  puffs  of  steam ;  women  are  devour- 
ing sausages  and  drinking  beer.  But  there  is 
a  lugubrious  side  to  all  this ;  it  is  a  display  of 
cheap  coffins.  The  vendor  calls  the  attention 
of  the  public  by  beating  a  dead  march  with  his 
fingers  on  his  empty  stock-in-trade.  You  can 
choose  your  last  residence  in  advance,  your 
last  suit  of  oak  or  elm,  with  gilt  tacks  or  plain 
iron  nails.  I  saw  an  old  man  approach,  untie 
the  corner  of  bis  pocket-handkerchief,  and  let 
fall  three  thalers  (nine  shillings)  into  the  cof- 
fin maker's  hand,  and  depart  carrying  his  coffin 
on  bis  shoulders. 

"  The  market-place  is  handsome  and  impos- 
ing, with  tall  massive  houses  of  Gothic  design. 
Some  are  as  black  with  smoke  as  if  tbey  had 
been  tried  by  fire.  The  Town  Hall  is  a  very 
remarkable  construction,  dating  from  1556. 
Its  windows  are  adorned  with  marvellous  grat- 
ings, which  give  it  an  appearance  of  gloomy 
strength.  You  may  still  see  the  hall  where 
the  judge  used  to  break  the  rods  before  the 
prisoner  condemned  to  death,  and  the  place 
where  the  women  who  fought  in  the  street 
were  exposed  iu  a  cage." 

—  Admirers  of  "  Mercy  Philbrick's  Choice" 
will  enjoy  (perhaps)  the  Nation's  review  of 
that  much-vexed  book.  This  review  closes 
with  these  pregnant  words :  "  If  the  book  had 
less  feebleness,  we  should  say  it  exhibited 
much  purity  of  imagination." 

—  In  an  Essex  county-town,  two  apothe- 
caries have  put  forth  a  gorgeous  sign:  **  

and  ,  Pharmaceutics,"  instead  of  "  Phar- 
macists," or  "  Pharmaceutists."  In  Alexan- 
dria, Va. .  may  be  seen  this  sign :  "  A  Cu  villier, 
Practical  Plumber."  / 

—  In  the  English  Alphabet  are  twenty-six 
letters;  in  the  French,  twenty-three;  in  the 
Italian,  twenty ;  in  the  Spanish,  twenty-seven ; 
in  the  German,  twenty-six;  in  the  Russian, 
forty-one;  in  the  Persian,  thirty-two;  in  the 
Turkish,  thirty-three;  in  the  Latin,  twenty- 
two;  in  the  Greek,  twenty-four;  in  the  He- 


brew, twenty-two ;  in  the  Arabic,  twenty-eight ; 
in  the  Sanscrit,  fitly ;  in  the  Chinese,  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen. 

—  We  are  surprised  to  find,  in  a  pretentious 
educational  journal  of  this  vicinity,  such  a  sen- 
tence as  this:  "The  Series  will  be  called 
'  The  Long- Look  Books,'  and  are  intended," 
&c. 

—  Mrs.  Wolcott  Kent,  Librarian  of  the 
Public  Library,  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  informs 
us  that  the  circulation  of  books  for  the  year  is 
about  40,000,  in  a  population  of  11,000.  She 
is  also  kind  enough  to  say :  "I  consider  it 
[The  Literary  World]  an  important  aid  in 
the  purchase  of  books* lor  a  library."  Such  is 
the  testimony  of  all  librarians. 

—  Messrs.  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  have  in 
preparation  "  A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Bi- 
ography, Literature,  Sects,  and  Doctrines." 
It  is  a  companion  or  supplementary  volume  to 
the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  and  has  the 
same  author,  —  Dr.  Smith.  The  title  suffi- 
ciently explains  its  general  character;  but 
only  an  elaborate  review  could  fully  set  forth 
the  great  learning  embodied  in  it.  In  the  few 
pages  that  lie  before  us,  is  included  the  arti- 
cle on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  is  full 
of  interest.  The  work  promises  to  possess 
exceeding  value. 

—  At  Murray's  recent  annual  trade  sales, 
in  London,  1,200  copies  of  Dr.  Smith's  "  Chris- 
tian Biography,"  first  volume,  were  ordered.. 

—  The  Illustrated  Christmas  number  of 
The  Publisher's  Weekly  is  a  very  handsome 
pamphlet  of  107  pages.  Of  these,  ninety-lour 
are  ornamented  by  beautiful  illustrations, 
which  do  great  credit  to  advertisers  and  the 
publishers  of  the  Weekly.  As  a  mere  art  col- 
lection, to  say  nothing  of  its  business  value, 
the  Christmas  Weekly  deserves  high  praise. 

—  Mr.  John  Eglington  Bailey,  author  of 
"  The  Life  of  Fuller,"  has  sent  us  a  copy  of 
"  A  Sermon  of  Reformation,  preached  at  the 
Church  of  the  Savoy,  last  Fast-day.  July  27, 
1648."  By  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D.,  author 
of  "The  Church  History  of  Britain,"  "The 
Worthies  of  England,"  &c.  It  is  edited  by 
Mr.  Bailey.  This  sermon  was  an  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  contro- 
versy as  to  what  ecclesiastical  policy  should 
replace  the  one  recently  overthrown.  The 
famous  Assembly  of  Divines  met  that  same 
month  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  above- 
named.  This  sermon  is  said  to  be  the  last 
Royal  ist  discourse  preached  in  London  during 
that  heated  year. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to 
read  a  brief  outline  of  his  biog;aphy.  He 
was  born  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1608,  won 
great  distinction  at  Cambridge,  and  was  a 
famous  preacher  at  the  age  ol  twenty-three. 
His  first  literary  composition,  issued  in  1631, 
was  "  David's  Heinous  Sin.  Hasty  Repent- 
ance, and  Heavy  Punishment."  His  "  History 
of* the  Holy  War"  was  published  in  1639. 
lie  was  a  member  of  the  Convocation  in  1640, 
and  one  of  the  committee  chosen  to  frame  new 
canons  for  the  better  government  of  the 
Church.  He  was  a  strict  Royalist,  and  shared 
all  the  hardships  of  his  party.  His  other  books 
were  the  following:  "  A  Pisgah  Sight  of 
Palestine,  and  The  Confines  Thereof;  "  '*  Abel 
Redivivus,"  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  divines ; 
"  The  Church  History  of  Britain,  from  the 
Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  until  the  year  1648." 
At  tho  Restoration,  he  returned  to  his  preb- 


end of  Salisbury,  from  which  he  had  been  re- 
moved. In  1661,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
extraordinary  to  the  king,  and  created  D.D.. 
at  Cambridge,  by  royal  mandamus.  His  chief 
and  best-known  work.  "  The  Worthies  uf  Eng- 
land." was  published  in  1662.  His  writings 
are  rich  in  the  quaintest  phrases,  and  he  ranks 
among  the  greatest  writers  of  England. 

We  make  some  extracts  from  this  quaint 
sermon,  whose  text  is  Hebrews  ix.  10:  — 

"VNTILL  THE   TIME  OF  REFORMATION. 

"1.  Those  who  live  beyond  the  Polar  cir- 
cles, are  called  Periscti,  because  they  have 
shadows  round  about  them.  In  a  more  mysti- 
cal meaning  the  Jewes  before  Christ  may  be 
so  called,  living  in  constant  Umbrages  of 
Types  and  Ceremonies  which  were  taken 
away  when  the  Sunne  of  Righteousnesse  did 
arise.  Their  sacrificing  of  Lambes  and 
Rammes,  and  Kids  and  Goats,  and  Calves, 
and  Kine,  and  Turtle-doves,  with  their  ob- 
serving of  Meates  and  Drinkes,  and  Dayea, 
whereas  the  Apostle  saith,  Colos.  2.  17,  ^4 
shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of 
Christ. 

"  2.  Yea,  in  some  sense  I  may  safely  say, 
that  the  very  Sanctum  and  Sanctum  Sanc- 
torum, was  stilt  but  the  outward  Atrium,  as 
containing  therein  such  types,  as  related  to  a 
higher  and  holier  truth :  To  instance  only  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  herein  were  seven  sacred 
Utensils,  all  full  fraught  with  Heavenly  Mys- 
teries. 

"8.  First,  the  Oolden  Censor,  signifying  our 
prayers  mingled  with  Christs  merits  (woefull 
for  us  if  be  did  not  give  better  Incense  then 
we  bring)  which  he  offers  up  for  us  to  bis 
Father.    Secondly,  the  Arke  of  the  Covenant 
overlaid  round  about  with  gold;  whilst  Shittim 
wood  was  in  the  middest  thereof,  to  Typifie 
Cbrists  humanity  decked  and  adorned  with 
his  Godhead.    Thirdly,  the  Pot  of  Manna, 
looking  backwards  in  memoriall  of  the  mirac- 
ulous meat  of  the  Israelites  in  the  VVilder- 
nesse :  And  forwards  to  set  forth  Angels  food 
in  Heaven,  which  is  neither  to  eat  nor  to 
drinke,  but  to  doe  Gods  will,  and  to  see  Gods 
glory.    Fourthly,  Aarons  Hod  which  budded, 
and  besides  the  History  contained  therein, 
alluded  to  Cbrists  Resurrection,  that  Branch 
of  Jesse  cut  downe  and  cast  out  amongst  the 
dead :  which  yet  afterwards  did  revive,  flour- 
ish, and  fructifie.    Fifthly,  the  Tables  of  the 
Covenant,  wherein  the  Commandments  were 
written  by  Gods  finger,  to  intimate,  that  only 
an  infinite  power  can  effectually  print  Gods 
Lawes   in   our  hard  and   obdurate  hearts. 
Sixthly,  the  golden  Cherubims  overshadowing 
the  Mercy-Seat  with  their  wings,  and  looking  . 
towards  it ;  to  shew,  that  the  mystery  of  Gods- 
mercy  is  to  be  covered  from  the  curiosity  of 
propbane  eyes,  whilest  the  pious  may  with 
comfort  behold  it.    Seventhly,  and  lastly,  the 
Mercy-Seat  it  selfe;  the  Emblems  of  that 
Mercy- Seat  in  Heaven,  to  which  poore  peni- 
tents being  cast  at  the  Barre  of  Gods  justice 
have  a  free  and  open  appeale. 

"  4.  All  these  were  of  gold  and  pure  (told, 
and  vet  Saint  Paul  (Oat.  4.  9)  calleth  all 
legal!  ceremonies  beggarly  Elements,  in  com- 
parison of  Christ  the  '1  ruth,  in  whom  thes«  did 
determine  and  expire :  As  the  rude  lines  of 
Black-Lead  wherwith  the  Picture  is  first 
drawne,  vanish  away  when  the  curious  Limner 
la\eth  on  the  lively  colours;  so  all  these  out- 
ward Ordinances  had  an  end  at  the  cornraing 
of  Christ,  being  only  to  last,  Vntill  the  time  <*/■ 
Reformation. 

"  5.  The  Text  is  so  short,  it  needs  not  to  be 
divided,  only  the  word  Rkformation  must  be- 
expounded ;  a  word  long  in  pronouncing  aoid. 
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—  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward  announces  his  in- 
tention to  pick  "  Deirdre "  to  pieces.  We 
wish  him  a  happy  issue  out  of  his  approaching 
tribulations. 

—  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  formerly  minister  to 
France,  in  writing  a  puff  of  another  history  of 
the  United  States,  says:  "Mr.  Bancroft  has 
spent  the  best  year*  of  his  life  in  writing  what 
he  terms  a  History  of  the  United  States.  Ten 
volumes  have  appeared,  and  he  has  not  reached 
his  subject  yet."  This  statement  is  cither 
foolish  or  mendacious. 

—  "  Green  Pastures  and  Picadilly  "  is  the 
strange  title  of  William  Black!*  new  novel. 
Is  this  contrast  or  tautology? 

—  "  Dilemma  "  complains  in  the  Publisher's 
Weekly,  that  he  cannot  ascertain  how  to  pro- 
nounce "  Deirdre."  We  believe  that  it  is 
pronounced  as  if  it  were  spelled  "  Deerdray," 
the  e's  being  aggregated  and  sound, ng  like 
"  eh." 

—  The  Contemporary  Review,  for  Septem- 
ber, pays  a  high  compliment  to  American 
lawyers,  in  an  article  on  "  The  American 
Bench."  It  says,  "  It  would  be  difficult  to 
point,  in  the  whole  range  of  legal  litera- 
ture, to  works  of  greater  learning  than  Chan- 
cellor Kent's  Commentaries,  or  Dr.  Parsons's 
Law  of  Contracts." 

—  lion.  Joseph  Williamson,  of  Belfast,  Me., 
has  written  a  History  of  that  city,  which  will 
soon  be  published  in  an  octavo  volume  of  750 
pages,  by  Messrs.  Loring,  Short,  &  Haimon, 
of  Portland.  It  will  contain  many  illustrations 
of  the  city,  and  portraits  of  men  distinguished 
in  its  annals.  Mr.  Williamson,  the  son  of  the 
historian  of  Maine,  evidently  inherits  his 
father's  powers.  His  work  is  scholarly  and 
exhaustive,  and  will  prove  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  Maine. 


longer  in  performing,  as  generally  signifying 
the  bettering,  and  amending  of  what  is  amis.se: 
In  Greeke  ouyAixrtr,  A  7  hrough  Rectifying. 
However,  sometimes  the  word  Reformation  is 
not  opposed  to  things  bad  in  their  owne 
nature,  but  to  things  that  are  lesse  perfect, 
and  may  be  more  perfected,  as  in  the  Text. 
For  tbe  Ceremonial!  Law  of  the  J  ewes  was 
com  pi  eat  in  its  kinde,  as  given  of  God,  and 
every  thing  made  l>y  Him,  must  be  like  Him 
that  made  it,  very  good.  Yet  comparatively 
that  Law  was  imperfect,  and  needed  a  Refor- 
mation, which  was  performed  at  Christs  coin- 
ming.  Besides,  though  the  Ceremoniall  Law 
was  good  in  it  selfe^  yet  it  was  bad  as  it  was 
abused  by  the  ignorant  J  ewes.  For  though 
tbe  knowing  Patriarks  looked  through,  and 
beyond  the  Types  to  tbe  Messias  hiinselfe;  yet 
the  dull  People  mistaking  the  Shell  for  the 
Kernel!,  and  the  Casket  for  the  Jewell,  lodged 
their  soules  where  th.  y  should  only  have 
bayted,  and  did  dote  on  the  shadowes  as  on 
tbe  substance  it  selfe ;  in  which  respect  the 
Peoples  judgement",  as  well  as  those  Cere- 
monies, needed  a  Reformation. 

"6.  The  maine  point  we  shall  insist  on,  is 
this ;  That  Christiana  living  under  ihe  Gospel, 
lice  in  a  time  of  Reformation,  which  will  ap- 
peaie  iii  severall  particulars:  For  besides 
ceremonies  removed  according  to  the  princi- 
pal! intent  of  the  Text,  Manners  are  now  re- 
formed and  Doctrine  refined :  Poligamy 
connived  at  in  tbe  Patriarks,  now  generally 
condemned,  the  Bill  of  Divorce  cancelled  by 
Christianity,  which  was  permitted  to  the 
Jewes,  not  because  that  was  good,  but  be- 
cause they  were  bad.  and  by  this  Tolleration 
were  kept  from  being  worse.  The  second 
Table  aoused  by  the  restrictive  Comments  of 
the  Pharisees,  confining  those  Lawes  (which 
were  made  to  confine  them)  onely  to  the  out- 
ward Act,  are  now  according  to  our  Saviours 
interpretation  extended  to  their  true  deinen- 
tion.  Tbe  inistery  of  the  Trinity  clouded  in 
the  old  Testament,  is  clecred  in  the  New. 
The  Doetrine  of  Gods  righteousnesse  by  faith, 
of  the  merrit  ot  Christ,  of  the  spirit  of  Adop- 
tion, of  tbe  Resurrection  of  the  B  idy,  darkly 
delivered  under  the  Law  are  manifested  in  the 
Gospel,  with  many  other  heavenly  Revela- 
tions. 

••7.  Use.  Let  us  be  hartily  thankfull  to 
God,  who  gave  us  to  be  borne  since  tbe  com- 
ming  of  Christ  in  the  time  of  Reformation. 
Our  Twi-light  is  cleerer1  then  the  Jewish 
Noon-day.  The  men  of  China  use  to  brag, 
that  they  (because  of  their  ingenious  civility) 
have  two  Eves,  the  Europeans  one,  and  that 
all  the  World  besides  are  starke  blinde :  more 
truely  it  may  be  said  that  the  Christians  bad 
two  J£yes,  the  Law  and  Gospell ;  tbe  Jewes 
but  one,  the  Law  alone ;  and  all  people  and 
Pagans  besides  sit  in  darknesse  and  tbe 
shadow/  of  death.  The  Jewes  indeed  saw 
Christ  presented  in  a  land-scept,  ami  beheld 
him  through  the  Perspective  of  taitb.  seeing  the 

£ rami  sex  a  farre  off.  But  at  this  day  a 
warft* -Christian  is  an  over-match  for  a  gyant 
Jew  in  knowledge,  as  appeareth  by  our 
Saviours  Riddle,  Mat.  11.  11,  Among  them 
that  are  borne  of  women  there  hath  not  risen  a 
greater  then  John  the  Rapti*t :  Notwithstanding 
he  that  i*  least  in  the  Kingdome  of  Heaven,  is 
greater  then  he. 

•*  8.  Which  Riddle  is  thus  untyed :  John 
BaptUt  was  the  greatest  amongst  the  Children 
of  Women,  because  other  Prophets  foresaw 
Christ,  Me  saw  him ;  others  spake  of  Christ  He 
spake  to  him,  and  had  the  high  honour  to 
baptize  bim  with  water,  by  whose  spirit  he 
tumaelfe  vrsw  baptized :  Yet  was  he  the  least  in 
1  Now  cleerer. 


the  Kingdome  of  Heaven  (which  properly 
began  after  Christs  Ascent  ion)  because  though 
perchance  acquainted  with  the  generals  there- 
of, the  particulars  of  tbe  time,  place,  meanes 
and  manner,  were  as  much  concealed  from  him, 
as  cleerly  revealed  unto  us.  He  never  knew 
that  Judas  should  betray  Christ,  Caiphas 
accuse  bim,  Peter  deny  bim,  Pilate  condemne 
bim,  Souldiers  crucifie  him,  Nicodemus  em- 
balme  him,  Joseph  bury  him.  These,  and 
many  more  Circumstances  of  our  Saviours  Pas- 
sion, Resurrection  and  Ascention,  now  His- 
tories to  our  Children,  were  Misteries  to  John 
Baptist;  who,  though  Christs  Harbinger  to 

S report  his  way,  yet  did  not  live  to  see  his 
aster  to'  possesse  what  the  had  provided  fjr 
him.  Wherefore  if  Alexander  the  £inp<  rour 
did  count  hiinselfe  much  indebted  to  the  Gods, 
that  he  was  borne  a  Grecian,  and  not  a  Bar- 
barian, how  thankfull  ought  we  to  be  to  God. 
who  gave  us  to  be  borne  neither  Jewes,  nor 
Pagans,  but  Christians,  since  the  time  of  Refor- 
mation. 

"  9.  Objection.  But  this  indeed  were  true, 
if  all  things  in  the  Church  continued  at  this 
time  in  the  same  condition  of  Primativu  Purity, 
whereto  Christ  Reforin'd  it.  But  long  since, 
that  falling  away,  foretold  by  the  Apostle,  is 
come  to  passe,  and  that  man  of  sin  e  hath 
played  his  part  in  the  Church,  therein  deform- 
ing Manners  with  Vice,  Doctrine  with  Heresie, 
Discipline  with  Superstition.  As  for  any  Ref- 
ormation which  since  hath  happened  in  Eng- 
land, it  hath  been  but  partial!  and  imperfect. 
King  Henry  the  eight  brake  the  Popes  necke, 
but  bruised  not  the  least  finger  of  Popery; 
rejecting  his  Supremacy,  but  retaining  his 
superstition  in  the  six  Articles.  The  Refor- 
mation under  Edward  the  sixth  was  like  the 
Reformer,  little  better  then  a  childe,  and  be 
must  needs  be  a  weake  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
who  needed  a  Lord  Protector  for  himselfe.  As 
Nurses  to  woe  their  Children  to  part  from 
knives,  doe  suffer  them  to  piav  with  Rattles ; 
so  the  State  then  permitted  the  People  (infants 
in  Piety)  to  please  themselves  with  some  frivo- 
lous points  of  Popery,  on  condition  they  would 
forsake  the  dangerous  opinions  thereof.  As 
for  Queene  Elizabeth,  her  Character  is  given  in 
that  plaine,  but  true  expression,  that  she  swept 
the  Church  of  England  and  left  all  the  dust 
behind  the  duore.  Her  successors  have  gone 
in  tbe  same  path,  and  the  same  pace  with  little 
alteration,  and  lesse  Addition  in  matters  of 
Moment,  save  that  besides  some  old  errours 
unamended,  many  Innovations  have  broken  in 
upon  us,  which  might  be  instanced  in,  were  it 
as  safe  as  it  is  easiu  to  reckon  them  up.  We 
therefore  desire  ai»d  expect  a  Through  Refor- 
mation, to  see  Christ  mounted  on  his  Throne, 
with  his  Scepter  in  his  hand,  in  the  Purity  of 
his  Ordinances,  and  we  shall  grieve  and  groane 
untill  such  a  Reformation. 

10.  Answer.  This  objection  containes 
many  parts,  and  must  be  taken  asunder :  Some 
things  therein  are  freely  to  bo  granted,  and 
others  flatly  to  be  denied,  and  others  warily  to 
be  qualified.  We  freely  confesse  the  Delor- 
ination  by  Popery,  as  also,  that  the  Reforming 
was  by  Henry  the  eight  and  Edward  the  sixth 
(good  Prince,  of  whom  I  had  said,  that  he 
dyed  loo  soone,  but  because  he  dyed  when 
God  would  have  him)  were  but  partial!  and 
imperfect.  Withal!,  we  flatly  deny  that  Queene 
Elizabeth  left  the  dust  behinde  the  Doore,  which 
she  cast  out  on  the  Dunghill ;  whence  this  un- 
civil! expression  was  raked  up.  The  Doctrine 
by  her  established,  and  by  her  Successors 
maintained  in  the  39  Articles,  if  declared,  ex- 
plained and  asserted  irom  false  Glosses,  have 
all  gold,  no  dust  or  drosse  in  them." 

>  To  omiiud. 


—  We  erred,  in  alluding  to  Dr.  Loring's  poli- 
tics in  connection  with  his  book.  The  two 
have  no  legitimate  relation,  and  we  regret  that 
we  put  theiu  in  conjunction. 


—  Messrs.  Estes  &  Lauriat  have  in  prepara- 
tion two  novels  by  Alphonse  Daudet,  one  of 
the  most  famous  French  writers  of  fiction. 
One  is  "Sidonie,"  which  Edmond  About  has 
warmly  praised.  It  has  passed  through  twenty 
editions  in  France.  The  other  novel  is  "  The 
Wonderful  Adventures  of  Tartarin  de  Taras- 
con,"  —  ihe  story  of  a  Southern  Frenchman 
who  boasts  of  his  sporting  prowess,  but  is 
really  a  coward.  His  adventures  in  Algiers 
are  very  amusing. 
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—  We  wonder  if  many  of  our  readers  ever 
heard  how  a  volume  of  Carlyle's  "  History  of 
the  French  Revolution  "  was  lost.  He  lent 
the  MS.  to  Mrs.  Taylor,  Johu  Stuart  Mill's 
friend,  to  read.  She  left  it  on  the  drawing- 
room  table,  on  retiring  at  nigbt.  The  next 
morning  a  servant  coming  in  to  make  the  fire, 
incontinently  utilized  tbe  MS.  for  kindling 
purposes.  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  was  tbe 
victim  of  like  carelessness.  He  bad  just  finished 
a  novel,  "  The  Red  Scout  of  the  Ratnapo,"  — 
we  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
title.  While  he  was  ill  with  a  fever,  a  servant 
consigned  his  MS.  to  a  fate  like  that  which 
befell  Carlyle's  volume.  He  never  rewrote  the 
novel,  which  he  esteemed  his  best. 
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—  Charles  Mackay's  •«  Forty  Years'  Recol- 
lections of  Life, Literature,  and  Public  Affairs," 
ju»t  published  in  London,  is  rather  interesting, 
lie  was  born  in  1815,  the  son  of  a  naval  offi- 
cer. He  was  brought  up  by  a  sergeant, 
turned  /tailor.  He  early  showed  a  fondness, 
and  wrote  "  Hamlet  in  Palmyra; "  but  a  kind 
friend  put  his  MS.  in  the  fire.  The  famous 
Edward  Irving  having  praised  the  boy's  lines 
on  Saul  and  David,  the  latter  resolved  to  take 
up  literature  as  a  pursuit.  Expecting  to  go 
into  service  in  India,  he  was  disappointed  by 
the  disagreement  of  his  father  and  a  military 
relative,  and  acted  as  secretary  for  William 
Cockerill,  at  Brussels,  for  some  time.  In 
1882,  he  became  sub-editor  on  the  Chronicle, 
of  London.  His  reminiscences  are  entertain- 
ing. Angus  Reach,  immortalized  by  Thack- 
eray's "  Mr.  Ke-ach,  will  you  take  a  pe-ach  ?  " 
was  the  founder  of  picturesque  reporting.  He 
sustained  a  severe  stroke  on  the  brain  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  and  was  disabled  from  work 
for  a  long  time.  Shirley  Brooks,  who  owed 
his  advancement  to  Reach,  offered  to  do  the 
.tatter's  duties  without  increased  salary.  This 
arrangement  endured  for  a  year,  when  Reach 
died.  In  his  first  interview  with  Wordsworth, 
the  poet  said :  44  I  hear  that  you  write  poetry  ; 
but  I  haven't  read  a  line  of  it,  and  don't  in- 
tend to."  Mackay  came  to  America  to  lecture, 
and  at  Philadelphia  entertained  an  auditory  of 
seventeen  persons;  but  at  Cincinnati  a  great 
crowd  gathered  to  see  and  hear  him.  An  "  in- 
terviewer" in  New  York  asked  him  abruptly, 
44  4  Well,  I  want  to  know  what  you've  come  to 
our  country  for?'  He  added,  presently:  4 1 
am  not  satisfied  with  the  friendly  articles  in 
the  papers.  I  have  read  them,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  are  an  enemy 
of  our  glorious  Union.'  '•  Sir,'  said  I,  indig- 
nantly, 'this  is  too  bad;  it  is  intolerable.' 
He  waved  his  hand.  I  rang  the  bell.  4  It's 
my  private  opinion,'  he  added,  4  that  you 
have  come  here  for  no  good,  and  that,  at  this 
very  moment,  you  have  Jeff"  Davis's  gold  in 
your  pocket.'  My  blood  was  fairly  up :  4  And 
it's  my  private  opinion,  Mr.  Miles,  that,  if  you 
don't  leave  the  room  this  moment,  you  will  be 
kicked  out.'  Mr.  Miles  took  the  hint.'  "  Dr. 
Mackay  misquotes  Shakspeare:  he  prints  a 
poem  by  Campbell,  to  which  that  poet  was  un- 
willing to  affix  his  initials  on  account  of  a 
vulgar  word  therein.  The  Dowager  Lady 
Duutnore  was  so  scandalized  by  this  word 
that  she  ceased  to  take  the  Chronicle,  in  which 
it  appeared.  He  tells  a  rough  story  about  De 
Qiiineey,  —  his  trying  to  borrow  a  sixpence  or 
a  shilling;  if  he  got  it  be  spent  it  for  lauda- 
num, 44  of  which  he  could  drink  a  wine-glass  at 
a  time,  with  as  little  compunction  as  if  it  bad 
been  claret." 

—  Mr.  Smalley  writes  from  London  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  that  44  the  last  edition  of 
Mr.  Bartlett' 8  excellent-  and  useful  4  Familiar 
Quotations,'  though  not  republished  in  Lon- 
don, as  a  previous  edition  was,  may  be  had  here, 
and  has  been  sold  in  considerable  numbers. 
This  is  due  to  the  good  business  sense  of  Mr. 
Bain,  the  bookseller  in  the  Haymarket,  in  im- 
porting and  selling  the  book  at  a  reasonable 
price.  The  English  importing  bookseller, 
like  his  American  colleague,  is  seldom  content 
with  moderate  profits.  His  charge  of  five 
English  shillings  {$1.20  in  gold),  to  the  Ameri- 
can dollar,  is  indeed  somewhat  less  than  the 
usual  New  York  imposition  of  forty,  fifty,  or 
(sometimes)  even  sixty  cents  to  the  English 
shillng  (twenty-four  cents.)  Part  of  the  dif- 
ference is  to  be  referred  lo  the  absence  in 
England  of  the  oppressive  tariff  on  books 
which  exists  in  America.    But  the  result  is 


in  both  cases  to  restrict  the  sale  of  books,  for 
which,  under  fair  conditions,  a  fair  sale  might 
be  expected  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Bain  has 
taken  a  step  in  the  right  direct  inn ;  and  he  and 
Mr.  Bartlett,  and  the  firm  of  Little,  Brown,  & 
Co.,  to  which  Mr.  Bartlett  belongs,  and  the 
English  public,  —  not  to  speak  of  a  stray 
American  or  two,  who  may  happen  to  live  in 
London,  —  all  find  their  advantage  in  it.  Will 
no  New  York  importer  take  the  hint  P  " 

—  Nihil  tdigii  quod  non  ornavii.  may  well 
be  said  of  Messrs.  Prang,  &  Co.,  the  lainous 
chromolithographic'artists,  whose  works  at  the 
Highlands  aie  among  the  most  interesting 
sights  of  Boston.  Recognizing  the  demands 
of  the  season,  they  have  published  a  series  of 
holiday  cards  for  Christmas  and  New  Year, 
which  in  exquisite  coloring  and  delicacy  of 
finish  are  unsurpassed  in  our  observation. 
The  designs  are  lor  the  most  part  floral,  and 
embrace  all  the  possibilities  of  the  richest  con- 
servatory. On  each  card  is  the  inscription, 
44  Merry  Christmas!"  or  44  Happy  New 
Year !  "  What  a  potentiality  for  making  chil- 
dren happy  lies  in  these  beautiful  bits  !  Fancy 
I  heir  bedrooms  lined  with  these  manikin 
masterpieces!  This  season  will  yield  no 
choicer  holiday  fruit:  no  Christinas  agency 
will  so  train  the  young  eye  to  the  love  of  art. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  largo  quantities 
of  these  44  things  of  beauty, — joys  forever," 
are  shipped  to  foreign  lands. 

—  The  London  World  is  printing  a  series  of 
biographies  of  famous  men,  which  are  very 
spicy.  Of  Thomas  Carlyle  it  says,  that  he 
eats  only  two  frugal  meals  per  day,  and  drinks 
only  two  glasses  of  wine.  He  smokes  a  pipe, 
— a  44  churchwarden,"  or  yard  of  clay.  Not 
long  ago  he  asked  a  prominent  novelist  to 
visit  him,  and  entertained  him  wiib  brilliant 
conversation  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  sav- 
ing only  the  one  nearest  to  the  visitor's  heart, 
—  bis  own  writings.  At  last  the  sage  of  Chel- 
sea said  :  44  You  know  our  Scotland  well,  and 
I  have  read  your  books  with  great  pleasure. 
They  are  amusing,  —  yes,  amusing.  You  are 
just  amusing.  But  when  are  you  going  to  do 
something,  —  to  write  a  real  book,  —  eh. 
man?"  [said  to  Win.  Black.]  Carlyle  loves 
not  newspapers ;  he  says  that  they  occupy  too 
much  space,  and  their  perusal  too  much  time. 

—  It  is  said  that  the  young  ladies  of  Cleve- 
land are  now  wont  to  write  comments  on  the 
margins  of  library  novels.  One  records  ber 
emotions  thus:  44  The  pangs  of  love  is  great. 
I  have  been  there  myself." 

—  Rev.  Edward  Abbott,  Editor  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist,  and  one  of  the  best  writers  in 
the  country,  makes  us  the  object  of  his  benefi- 
cence in  these  flattering  terms.  We  hope  it 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  try  to  express  our 
gratitude:  44 The  closing  months  of  the  year 
afford  a  good  time  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  S.  R.  Crocker's  Literary  World,  and 
to  become  a  subscriber  thereto  for  the  year  to 
come.  This  excellent  periodical  is  published 
monthly,  at  the  low  price  of  $1.60  a  year; 
and  gives  in  each  number  sixteen  quarto  pages 
of  literary  criticism  and  news.  The  intelli- 
gence of  authors  and  books  is  almost  invariably 
fresh,  and  always  interesting,  and  the  criticism 
is  independent,  discriminating,  and  satisfactory 
above  the  common.  We  have  learned  to  have 
great  confidence  in  Mr.  Crocker's  judgment; 
by  means  of  his  careful  reviews  one  may  get 
very  nearly  as  good  an  idea  of  many  books  as 
by  reading  them;  while  the  help  of  a  trained 
critic  is  invaluable  in  any  case.  Such  a  monthly 


visitor  as  this  is  of  great  value  in  every  culti- 
vated home,  bringing  its  descriptions  and  ex- 
tracts of  what  is  new  in  literature,  and  its 
pleasant  gossip  of  authors  and  their  work. 
We  heartily  believe  that  it  belongs  to  the  class 
of  journals  which  should  be  sustained.  The 
Boston  office  is  at  209  Washington  Street." 

—  The    author   of   41  Woven    of  Many 
Threads,"  is  Celia  V.  Hamilton. 

—  Sarah  Tytler's  real  name  is  Henrietta 
Keddie. 

—  From  a  volume  of  44  Boudoir  Ballads," 
by  J.  Ashby-Storey,  recently  published  in 
London,  we  take  this  neat  and  witty  idyl : 

TUB  KINO  Or  TDK  CRADLB. 

A  BABT  IDYL. 

Draw  back  the  cradle-curtain*,  Kate, 

While  watch  and  ward  jou're  keeping, 
Let's  aee  the  monarch  in  hi*  state. 

And  rlew  blui  whilst  be'a  sleeping. 
He  unities  and  clasps  his  tiny  hand, 

H'lth  sunbeams  o'er  him  gleeuilog,  — 
A  world  nf  baby  fairyland 

lie  visits  while  he's  dreaming. 

Monarch  of  pearly  powder-puff 

Axle* p  lo  neat  K>  coeey , 
Shielded  from  breath  of  bwwi  rough 

By  curtains  warm  and  rosy  ; 
He  slumbers  soundly  in  hia  cell. 

As  weak  a*  nne  decrepid. 
Though  King  of  Coral,  Lord  of  Boll, 

And  Kulght  of  Bath  that's  tepid ! 

Ah,  lucky  tyrant !   Happy  lot ! 

Fair  watchers  without  number, 
Who  sweetly  sing  besi-le  hi*  cot, 

And  hush  blm  off  to  alumber ; 
White  hands  in  wait  to  *  month  so  neat 

Hia  pillow  when  it's  rumpled.— 
A  couch  of  rose-Ira  ves  soft  and  sweet, 

Not  one  of  which  la  crumpled ! 

Will  yonder  dainty,  dimpled  hand  — 

Site,  nothing  and  a  quarter  — 
E'er  grasp  a  sabre,  lend  a  band 

To  glnry  and  to  slaughter  ? 
Or.  may  I  ask,  will  those  blue  eyes  — 

In  baby  pauiit  "  peepers"  — 
E'er  in  the  House  of  Commons  rise. 

And  striTe  to  catch  the  Speaker's? 

Will  that  smooth  brow  o'er  Hansard  frown, 

Confusedly  lore  statistic? 
Or  will  thoee  l>pa  e'er'stir  the  town 

From  pulpit  ritualistic  ? 
Will  e'er  that  tiny  Sybarite 

Become  an  author' noted  ? 
That  little  brain  the  world's  delight, 

Its  work  by  all  men  quoted  ? 

Though  rosy,  dimpled,  plump,  and  round, 

Thnugh  fragile,  sou.  and  tender, 
Sometimes,  alas !  It  may  be  found 

The  thread  of  life  is  slender ! 
A  little  shoe,  a  bitten  glove  — 

Affection  never  waning  — 
The  shattered  Idol  ot  our  love 

Is  all  that  is  retnalnlug ! 

Then  does  one  chance,  In  fancy,  bear 

hmall  feet  in  ehildisli  patter 
Tread  soft  a-  they  a  grave  draw  near, 

And  voices  hush  their  chatter: 
Tl*  small  and  new;  they  pause  in  fear 

Beneath  the  gray  church-tower, 
To  mnwcnite  It  by  a  tear 

And  deck  it  with  a  Sower. 

Who  can  predict  the  future,  Kate,  — 

Tour  foode«t  aspiration  ? 
Who  knows  the  solemn  law*  of  late 

That  govern  our  creation  ? 
Who  know*  what  lot  awaits  your  boy,  — 

Of  happiness  or  sorrow? 
Sufficient  for  to  day  I*  Joy, 

Leave  tears,  sweet,  for  to-morrow! 

■ — 44  For  ways  that  are  dark,  and  tricks  that 
are  vain,"  Mr.  Bret  Ilarte  is  peculiar.  Hav- 
ing written  a  play  called  ••  Two  Men  of  Sandy 
liar,"  he  sold  it,  it  is  said,  to  Stuart  Robson. 
for  $6,0(K).  He  then  came  on  to  Boston,  and 
arranged  with  Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co.  to  pub- 
lish it  in  book  form,  concealing  this  fact  from 
Robson. 

—  A  London  lady,  "  Sylvia."  has  written  a 
book  called  44  How  to  Dress  Well  on  a  Shil- 
ling a  Day,"  which  ladies  will  do  well  to  read. 
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It  gives  full  directions  for  home  millinery  and 
dre.*8-making.  Thirty  shillings  per  yesr  must 
be  devoted  to  the  pun  base  of  lingerie.  **  Good 
hue  pays  for  itself'  in  the  end,  and  so  do  good 
feathers,  if  well  treated."  Here  is  some  wise 
counsel :  "  Keep  a  thing ;  its  use  will  come. 
Only  throw  away  what  is  utterly  useless. 
Scraps  of  silk,  ribbon,  lace,  may  all  '  come 
in1  usefully  at  another  time  ;  and  a  judiciously 
stored  odd-and-eud  bag  saves  many  a  six- 
pence." 

Some  good  old  lace  is  an  invaluable  pos- 
session to  a  woman  who  has  to  dress  inexpen- 
sively. Like  jewels,  it  may  be  worn  frequently 
without  incurring  the  reproach  that  invariably 
falls  upon  the  wearer  of  a  too  well-known 
dn-ss.  The  economi  t  will  avoid  decided 
colors  in  her  dress,  for  the  same  reason.  A 
blue  dress  is  often  recognized  as  an  old  ac- 
quaiutame,  when  a  black,  or  even  a  gray, 
may  pass  unrecognized,  especially  when  worn 
with  different  ribbons,  flowers,  or  lace.  A 
black  velvet,  or  even  velveteen,  is  of  great 
value  from  this  point  of  view.  It  never  dates, 
and  can  be  done  up  nearly  as  often  as  silk.  . 
.  .  It  can  be  utilized  in  various  ways  after  it 
has  become  impossible  as  a  dress.  It  alwaj  s 
cuts  up  well  for  children,  and  gives  good  wear. 
Two  black  silks  are  indispensable  lor  a  mar- 
ried lady  who  goes  into  society,  —  a  good  one 
to  wear  on  the  bundred-aud-one  occasions 
when  a  black  silk  is  almost  de  rigeur,  failing  a 
colored  one;  and  a  half  worn  silk  that  may  be 
worn  under  grenadine,  net,  or  tulle,  as  a  din- 
ner-dress. A  dark  brown  or  navy-blue  silk 
or  poplin  makes  a  pleasant  change  from  bl  ick. 
and  silks  are  to  be  had  so  cheaply  now,  that, 
if  it  could  be  made  up  at  home,  we  might 
manage  to  get  one  every  three  \ ears  out  of 
our  £l«.  I  find  it  necessary  to  calculate  on 
the  remains  of  a  good  trousseau,  for  other- 
wise, 1  tear,  it  would  be  difficult  always  to  look 
as  our  neighbors,  who  spend  upon  their  ward- 
robes at  least  £100  a  year.  To  keep  up  an 
already  good  stock  of  under-clothing,  includ- 
ing petticoats,  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  col- 
lars, and  ruffs,  should  not  cost  more  than  £3 
a  year.  Of  course,  in  this  case,  long  cloth 
must  be  bought  by  the  piece,  and  made  up  at 
home.  Paper  patterns  of  each  article  can  be 
bought,  and  will  last  for  years.  These  ought 
all  to  be  carefully  labelled  and  kept  together 
in  a  box  or  drawer.  Tidiness  is  an  essential 
part  of  economy.  Setting  apart  £3  for  this 
(to  a  lady's  mind)  important  section  of  the 
wardrobe,  we  come  to  the  calculation  of  bon- 
nets, hats,  and  jackets.  Two  bonnets  and  two 
hats  every  year  will  cost,  to  the  home  dress* 
maker  and  home  milliner,  who  uses  her  mate- 
rials again  and  again,  £2  10*.  at  the  very  most, 
and  this  will  admit  of  a  good  feather  being 
bought  now  and  then,  and  also  good  flowers. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  recommend  any  other, 
especially  as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
poorer  we  are  the  less  we  can  afford  to  wear 
cheap  articles  of  dress.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  new  jacket  every  year.  If  one  has  a 
sealskin  and  a  good  tailor-made  cloth  jacket  in 
one's  wardrobe,  they  will  wear  for  years,  and 
a  summer  covering  for  the  shoulders  is  a  less 
costly  matter.  Good  black  lace  is  here-  a 
valuable  adjunct,  and  can  be  converted  into 
a  variety  of  forms  as  the  fashions  change. 
Of  course  a  new  winter  jacket  becomes  neces- 
sary every  three  years  at  least,  and  we  shall 
awt  apart  for  this  purpose  £•'{  every  three 
years;  hut  this,  as  well  as  £U  for  a  new  silk 
ev»ry  three  years,  will  come  out  of  our  savings 
of  £l  a  year.  Tiie«e  savings  are  not  a  luxury  : 
*b*T  area  necessity,  as  the  new  triennial  silk 
••Ml  jacket  are  a  necessity,  and  neither  can  be 
bought  out  of  one  year's  income," 


—  We  have  received  from  Col.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  a  copy  of  "The  Census  of  Massachu- 
setts for  1875,"  Vol.  I. ;  Vols.  II.  ami  111.  will 
be  issued  during  the  current  month.  The 
present  volume  treats  of  population  and  social 
statistics  on  a  grand  scale,  comprising  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  tabular  statements,  filling 
809  pages,  and  giving  full  details  as  to  popu- 
lation, birth,  sex,  polls,  &c. ;  occupations, 
schools,  libraries,  &u.  The  figures  of  popula- 
tion by  towns,  through  one  hundred  years, 
are  also  given,  —  a  most  useful  statement 
which  shows,  in  parallel  columns  for  each  town, 
its  population  and  sex,  polls  and  votes,  fam- 
ilies and  dwellings,  size  of  families,  color  and 
race,  conjugal  condition,  ages,  place  of  birth, 
nativities  with  ages,  aliens.  This  volume  treats 
of  the  first  object  of  the  enterprise,  —  the  pro- 
duction of  the  State  and  the  condition  of  its 
people.  It  seems  to  have  been  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  to  afford  as  clear  and  com- 
prehensive a  view  of  the  population  in  its 
various  aspects,  the  industries,  educational, 
charitable,  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State. 
Col.  Wright  deserves  high  credit  for  his  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  tl.is  great  work. 

—  Two  dainty  little  volumes  have  dropped 
from  the  press  of  Roberts  Brothers,  —  "  Selec- 
tions from  the  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus." and  4*  Selections  from  Thomas  a 
Kempis's  'Imitation  of  Christ."1  The  Em- 
peror Hadrian,  one  of  the  good  Roman  em- 
perors, used  to  call  the  first  Verissimus,  *•  most 
true."  because  the  hoy  was  called  in  his  child- 
hood M.  Annius  Verus.  He  was  educated 
in  the  most  liberal  manner,  and  proved  to  be 
a  scholar  of  the  first  class.  At  the  age  of 
eleven,  he  gave  up  all  luxuries,  and  became  a 
stoic.  Hadrian,  just  before  his  death,  adopted 
Antoninus  Pius,  on  condiiion  that  the  latter 
should  adopt  Marcus.  -At  the  age  of  forty, 
Marcus  Antoninus  became  emperor.  He 
governed  moderately  *and  with  justice,  and, 
though  inclined  to  peace,  was  forced  to  wage 
war  fourteen  years  against  the  barbarians. 
Niebuhr,  the  historian,  says  of  him:  "It  is 
more  delightful  to  speak  of  him  thin  of  any 
man  in  history,  for,  if  there  is  any  sublime  vir- 
tue, it  is  his.  Ho  was  certainly  the  noblest 
cbaracier  of  his  time ;  and  I  know  no  other  man 
who  combined  such  unaffected  kindness,  mild- 
ness, and  humility,  with  such  conscientiousness 
and  severity  towards  himself;  ...  if  there  is 
anywhere  an  expression  of  virtue,  it  is  in 
the  heavenly  features  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Thomas  a  Kempis  was  born  near  Cologne, 
in  1379  or  1880.  In  1 400  he  entered  a  monas- 
tery, and  died  in  1471,  aged  ninety-one  or 
ninety-two  years.  He  spent  fifteen  years  in 
copying  the  Bible,  and  wrote  "  The  Imitation 
of  Christ."  and  other  books,  which  are  now 
lost.  This  book  has  had  a  great  popularity, 
sixty  different  versions  having  been  published 
in  French  alone.  These  selections  were  made 
from  an  Oxford,  England,  edition.  The  beauty 
and  devoutness  of  its  contents  are  too  well 
known  to  need  exposition  here. 

—  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  are  about 
to  engage  in  an  important  literary  enterprise, — 
the  publication  of  "  The  Magazine  ot  Amer- 
ican History,  with  Notes  and  Queries."  Each 
number  of  this  periodical  will  contain  an  article 
on  some  point  of  American  History;  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  some  distinguished  Amer- 
ican ;  original  MSS. ;  lieprinta  of  rare 
documents  ;  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Soeiety ;  notices  of  his- 
torical books.  Mr.  John  Austin  Stevens, 
Librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 


will  be  the  editor,  assisted  by  Messrs.  J.  Ham- 
mond Trumbull,  John  G.  Shea,  Henry  C. 
Murphy,  O.  H.  Marshall,  J.  Carson  Brevoort, 
Geo  ge  H.  Moore.  John  Russell  Bartlett,  and 
many  others.  The  scope  of  the  work  will  be 
expansive,  and  we  need  hardly  dwell  on  its 
importance.  It  will  set  off  with  the  good 
wishes  of  all  lovers  of  their  country  aud  its 
history. 

—  Mrs.  Alexander's  new  novel,  "The 
Heritage  of  Langdale,"  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Holt  &  Co.,  under  an  agreement  with 
the  author.  The  same  firm  are  preparing  a 
work  by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  on  "Ancient 
Society,"  and  Dr.  MacKenzie's  forthcoming 
book  on  Russia.  Mr.  Ralston,  the  English 
critic,  says  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  "  the  best 
ever  written  on  Russia."  It  must  be  very 
good,  indeed,  to  surpass  Mr.  Schuyler's. 
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HABOLD* 

/~\NE  need  not  read  two  pages  of  this  new 
poem  to  see  its  superiority  to  its  imme- 
diate predecessor,  "  Queen  Mary."  It  bears 
date  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  depicts,  as  in  a  gallery,  the  commanding 
figure  of  himself;  of  Harold,  Earl  of  Wessex, 
and  afterwards  King;  Tostig,  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumbria;  Gurth,  Earl  of  East  Anglia ;  Leofwin, 
Earl  of  Kent  and  Essex;  VVulfnoth;  Count 
William  of  Normandy;  William  Rufus,  son 
of  Edward ;  William  Malet,  a  Norman  noble  ; 
Morcar,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  after  Tostig ; 
Gamel,  a  Northumbrian  Thane ;  Guy,  Count 
of  Ponthieu;  the  Queen;  Stigand,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  Alfred,  Archbishop  of  York  ; 
and  the  Norman  Bishop  of  London ;  the  Queen, 
Edward's  wife,  and  daughter  of  Godwin;  Ald- 
wyth  (daughter  of  Alfgar,  and  widow  of 
Griffyth,  King  of  Wales). 

The  poem  opens  with  this  lovely  blos- 
som: — 

"show-dat  at  battle  abbbt,  1066. 

"A  garden   here,  — May  breath    and    bloom  of 
spring,— 

The  cuckoo  yonder  from  an  English  elm, 

Crying  1  with  my  false  egg  I  overwhelm 

The  native  nest; '  and  fancy  hears  the  ring 

Of  harness,  and  that  deathful  arrow  sing, 

And  Saxon  battle-axe  clang  on  Norman  helm. 

Here  rose  the  dragon-banner  of  our  realm; 

Here  fought,  here  fell,  our  Norman-slandered  King. 

O  garden  blossoming  out  of  English  blood ! 

0  strange  hate-healer,  Time !    We  stroll  and  glare 

Where  might  made  right  eight  hundred  years  ago. 

Might,  right?  so  all  things  make  for  good,  — 

Bat  he  and  he,  if  soul  be  soul,  are  where 

Each  stands  full  face  with  all  he  did  below." 

The  first  scene  opens  in  the  royal  palace  in 
London,  the  courtiers  talking  about  the  court 

of  .   All  augur  ill  of  it  to  England  and 

the  world.  Aldwyth  is  conspicuous,  tentative 
of  the  knights.  The  two  archbishops  enter, 
and  banter  serious  repartees  with  the  knights. 
A  conversatidn  shared  by  Harold,  Gamel, 
Leofwin.    Then  the  King  speaks  this  noble 


"In  heaven  signs! 
8igns  upon  earth  1  signs  everywhere !    Your  priests 
Gross,  worldly,  simoniacal,  unlearn' d ! 
They  scarce   can   read  their  Psalter;  and  your 
churches 

Uncouth,  unhandsome;  while  in  Norman  land 
God  spe  iks  through  abler  voices,  as  He  dwells 
In  statelier  shrines.    I  say  not  this  as  being 
Half- Norman  blooded,  nor,  as  some  have  held, 
Because  I  love  the  Norman  better,  —  no ; 
Bat  dreading  God's  revenge  upon  this  realm 
For  narrowness  and  coldness:  and  I  say  it 
For  the  lost  time,  perchance,  before  I  go 
To  find  the  sweet  refreshment  of  the  saints. 
I  have  lived  a  life  of  utter  purity: 


*  Harold.  A  Drama.  By  Alfred  Tennyson. 
[Authot's  edition  from  advanced  sheets].  16mo. 
f  1.00.    Boston:  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 


I  have  builded  the  great  church  of  holy  Peter; 
I  have  wrought  miracles,  —  to  God  the  glory,  — 
And  miracles  will  in  my  name  be  wrought 
Hereafter;  I  have  fought  the  right  and  go,  — 
I  see  the  flashing  of  the  gates  of  pearl,  — 
And  it  is  well  with  me,  though  some  of  you 
Have  scorned  me;  —  ay,  but  after  1  am  gone 
Woe,  woe  to  England !    I  have  had  a  vision : 
The  seven  sleepers  in  the  cave  at  Ephesus 
Have  turned  from  right  to  left" 

Aldwyth  craftily  asks  Harold  —  whom  she 
loves,  did  he  love  her ;  but  whom,  unrespon- 
sive, she  hates  —  if  the  King  sees  into  his 
"  mysteries,"  — 

"  That  thou  wouldst  have  his  promise  for  the  crown." 

The  King  warns  Harold  not  to  go  to  Nor- 
mandy. Then  follows  a  heated  discussion 
between  Harold,  Gurth,  and  Tostig. 

Harold  says:  — 

"  Make  not  thou 
The  nothing  something.    Wisdom,  when  in  power 
And  wisest,  should  not  frown  as  Power,  but  smile 
As  Kindness;  watching  all,  till  the  true  must 
Shall  make  her  strike  as  Power:  — 
But  when  to  strike  ? 

Tostig,  sister,  galls  himself: 
He  cannot  smell  a  rose ;  but  pricks  his  nose 
Against  the  thorn,  and  rails  against  the  rose." 

Scene  2,  Act  ii.,  is  in  the  garden  of  the 
royal  palace.  Edith  (the  King's  young  ward) 
sings :  — 

"  Love  is  come  with  a  song  and  a  smile ; 
Welcome  Love  with  a  smile-and  a  song. 
Love  can  stay  but  a  lit'le  while. 
Why  cannot  he  stay?   They  call  him  away. 
Ye  do  him  wrong,  ye  do  him  wrong : 
Love  will  stay  for  a  whole  life  long. 

Harold  enters,  and  speaks :  — 

"  The  nightingales  at  Havering-in-the  bower 
Sang  out  their  loves  so  loud,  that  Edward's  prayers 
Were  deafened,  and  he  prayed  them  dumb;  — and 
thus, 

To  dumb  thee,  too,  my  wingless  nightingale." 

[kissing  her]. 

They  converse  about  the  plots  of  Aldwyth, 
and  of  Edith's  dream,  which  Harold  cunningly 
misinterprets. 

Aldwyth  enters :  — 

"  Hate  him !  I  conld  love  him 
More,  tenfold,  than  this  fearful  child  can  do. 
Griffyth  I  hated:  why  not  hate  the  foe 
Of  England  ?   Griflyth,  when  I  saw  him  flee, 
Chased,  deer-like,  up  his  mountains,  all  the  blood 
That  should  have  only  pulsed  for  Griflith  beat  for 

his  pursuer.* 
I  love  him,  or  think  I  love  him. 
If  he  were  King  of  England,  I  his  Qneen, 
I  might  be  sure  of  it.    Nay,  I  do  love  him,  — 
She  must  be  cloister'd  somewhere,  lest  the  King 
Should  yield  his  ward  to  Harold's  will." 

Morcar  approaching,  she  tempts  him  to  a 
plot ;  urging,  to  spread  it  on  Northumbria, 
that  Harold  loves  her,  and  that  he  and  she 
are  betrothed,  and,  last,  — 

"  Perchance  that  Harold  wrongs  me ;  though  I  wonld 
not 

That  it  should  come  to  that." 


*  The  only  in  this  line  is  misplaced. 


She  tells  him  to  dream  himself  Earl  of 
Northumbria.    He  answers :  — 

"  Earl  first,  and  after  that 
Who  knows  I  may  not  dream  myself  their  King?  " 

At  Ponthieu,  on  the  seashore ;  Harold  and 
his  men  wrecked.  He  sends  Ralf  to  Sir  Guy, 
Count  of  Ponthieu,  for  help.  The  latter  ar- 
rives, and  captures  him. 

Scene  3  is  at  Bayeux  Palace,  William 
of  Normandy,  and  Malet,  present  The  latter 
proposes  to  take  advantage  of  Harold's  deten- 
tion, to  work  him  harm.  He  now  holds  him 
prisoner,  having  bought  him  from  Sir  Guy.  • 
William  desires  Harold's  voice  in  England 
for  the  crown,  and  would  have  Malet  persuade 
him ;  but  Malet  says  he  "  can  but  love  this 
noble,  honest  Harold."  William  affirms  that 
he  (Willliam)  is  heir  to  England  by  the 
promise  of  her  King. 

Harold  enters,  and,  seeing  William,  says, 
aolto  voce  :  —  x 

"He  sees  me  not, — and  yet  he  dreams  of  me. 
Earl,  wilt  thou  fly  my  falcons  this  fair  day? 
They  are  of  the  best,  strong-winged  against  the 
wind." 

A  dialogue  ensues,  William  urging  Har- 
old to  visit  Normandy. 

A  post-boy  comes,  bringing  news  for  Wil- 
liam; and,  with  Malet,  he  retires.  Harold 
recalls  the  King's  warning,  not  to  go  into  Nor- 
mandy. A  mau-at-arms  follows  him  as  he 
goes  away,  —  by  the  Count's  orders,  he  says. 
He  asks  Malet,  arriving,  why  he  is  followed. 
' '  The  good  Count's  care "  is  the  answer. 
Malet  beseeches  him  to  yield  to  the  Count's 
conditions,  —  or  seem  to  obey  them.  Harold 
announces  news  from  England,  that  Morcar 
and  Edwin  have  stirred  up  the  Thanes  against 
Tostig,  and  all  north  of  Humber  is,  one  storm ; 
Tostig  has  murdered  Gamel,  his  guest,  his 
wife  aiding. 

Enter  Wulfnoth,  who  relates  a  conversation 
between  William  and  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux. 
The  fonner  said  that  Harold  had  no  right  to 
the  crown.  The  Bishop  answered :  "  Thine  is 
the  right,  for  thine  the  might."  And  William 
laughed,  and  swore  that  might  was  right.  Of 
William,  Wulfnoth  says :  — 

"  He  turns  not  right  or  left,  but  tramples  flat 
Whatever  thwarts  him.   Hast  thou  never  heard 
His  savagery  at  Alencon?  the  town 
Hung  out  raw  hides  along  their  walls,  and  cried, 
'Work  for  the  tanner!*  .  .  . 

"  Nay,  but  he  had  prisoners. 
He  tore  their  eyes  out,  shied  their  hands  away, 
And  flung  them,  streaming  o'er  the  battlements, 
Upon  the  heads  of  those  who  walk'd  within."  .  .  . 

Harold.  Words  are  the  man. 

Not  ev'n  for  thy  sake,  brother,  would  I  lie. 
Wulfnoth.  —  Then,  for  thine  Edith  ? 
Harold.  —  There  thou  prick'st  me  deep. 
Wulfnoth.  —  And  for  our  mother,  England  ? 
Harold.  —  Deeper  still. 

William  approaches,  and  Wulfnoth  asks  that 
their  conversation  be  kept  secret,  and  with- 
draws.   William  orders  his  men  to  tear  out 
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the  eyes  of  one  who  was  said  to  have  railed 
against  biro. 

Harold.—  Then  let  me  hence  with  Wnlfnoth  to 

King  Edward. 
William.  —  So  we  will.   We  hear  he  hath  not  long 

to  live. 
Harold.  —  It  may  be. 

William.  —  Why,  then,  the  heir  of  England,  who 
is  he? 

Harold.  —  The  Atheling  is  nearest  to  the  throne. 

William.— But  sickly,  slight,  half-witted,  and  a  child. 
Will  England  have  him  king  ? 

William  puts  forth  his  claims  to  the  English 
crown,  and  asks  Harold  to  support  them. 
Malet  advises  the  latter  to  be  careful  in  his 
answer.  Harold  consents,  and  says,  a  mo- 
ment later :  — 

"  For  having  lost  myself  to  save  myself, 
Said  « Ay,'  when  I  mean  '  No; '  lied  like  a  lad 
That  dreads  the  pendent  scourge;  said  'Ay'  for 
'No!' 

Ay !  No !  —  he  hath  not  bound  me  by  an  oath.  — 

Is  1  Ay '  an  oath  ?   Is  '  Ay '  strong  as  an  oath  ? 

Or  is  it  the  fame  pin  to  break  my  word 

As  break  mine  oath  ?   He  called  my  word  my  bond. 

He  is  a  liar  who  knows  I'm  a  liar, 

And  makes  believe  that  he  believes  my  word. 

The  crime  be  on  bis  head,  —  not  bounden,  No." 

At  tin's  point  doors  are  thrown  open,  and 
William  is  seen  on  his  throve,  between  two 
bishops.    He  tells  Harold  to  make  oath :  — 

Harold.  —  What  should  I  swear?   Why  should  I 

swear  on  this  ? 
William  [savagely].  —  Swear  thou  to  help  me  to  the 

crown  of  England ! 
Malet  [whimpering  to  Harold].  —  My  friend,  thou 

bast  gone  too  far  to  palter  now. 
Wulfnoth.  —  Swear  thou  to-day,  to-morrow  is  thine 

own. 

Harold  swears  on  the  ark  to  help  William 
to  the  crown  of  England. 

Harold.  Am  I  Harold ;  Harold,  son 

Of  our  great  ^God  win?   Lo !  I  touch  mine  arms, 
My  limbs:  they  are  not  mine —  they  are  a  liar's. 
I  mean  to  be  a  liar:  I  am  not  bound: 
Stigand  shall  give  me  absolution  for  it 
Did  the  chest  move  ?   Did  it  move  ?    I  am  utter 
curious. 

O  Wulfnoth,  Wulfnoth,  brother  1  thou  hast  betray'd 
me.  J 

The  next  critical  scene  is  the  death-bed  of 
King  Edward.  The  Queen,  Harold,  Garth, 
Leofwin,  Archbishop  Aldred,  Aldwyth,  and 
Edith  are  present.  Harold  being  moody, 
Stigand  says :  — 

Come,  Harold,  shake  the  cloud  off  I 

Harold.  Can  I,  father  ? 

Our  Tostig  parted,  cursing  me  and  England; 
Our  sister  hates  us  for  his  banishment. 
He  hath  gone  to  kindle  Norway  against  England, 
And  Wulfnoth  is  alone  in  Normandy ; 
For  when  I  rode  with  William  down  to  Harfieur, 
"  Wulfnoth  is  sick,"  he  said;  "he  cannot  follow." 
Then,  with  friendly  —  friendly  smile  of  his: 
•«  We  have  learnt  to  love  him.  Let  him  a  little  longer 
Remain  a  hostage  for  the  loyalty  of  Godwin's  house." 

In  his  remorse,  Stigand  gives  him  absolu- 
tion.   The  King  has  a  vision :  — 

Edward.  The  green  tree ! 

Then  a  great  Angel  passed  along  the  highest, 
Crying,  "  The  doom  of  England ; "  and  at  once 


He  stood  beside  me,  in  his  grasp  a  sword 
Of  lightnings,  wherewithal  he  cleft  the  tree 
From  off  the  bearing  trunk,  and  hurl'd  it  from  him 
Three  fields  away ;  and  then  he  dash'd  and  drench'd, 
He  dyed,  be  coaked  the  trunk  with  human  blood, 
And  brought  the  sundered  tree  again,  and  set  it 
Straight  on  the  trunk,  that,  thus  baptized  in  blood, 
Grew  ever  high  and  higher,  beyond  my  seeing; 
And  shot  out  sidelong  boughs  across  the  deep, 
That  dropt  themselves,  and  rooted  in  fair  isles 
Beyond  my  seeing;  •  and  the  great  Angel  rose 
And  passed  xgain,  along  the  highest,  crying, 
"  The  doom  of  England !  "  — Tostig,  raise  my  head ! 

[Fall*  unities*.] 

Harold  offers  to  serve  in  his  stead.  The 
Queen  says :  — 

Harold  served 
Tostig  so  ill,  he  cannot  serve  for  Tostig. 

Euward  [ttarting  vp].  It  is  finish' d. 

I  have  built  the  Lord  a  house :  the  Lord  hath  dwelt 
In  darkness.  —  I  have  built  the  Lord  a  house, — 
Palms,  flowers,  pomegranates,  golden  cherubim. 
With  ninety-cubit  wings,  from  wall  to  wall. — 
I  have  built  the  Lord  a  house,  —  sing,  Asaph !  clash 
The  cymbal,  Heman!  blow  the  trumpet,  priest! 
Fall,  cloud,  and  rill  the  house.   Lo !  my  two  pillars, 
Jachin  and  Boaz  I    Harold,  Gurth,  where  am  I  ? 
Where  is  the  charter  of  our  Westminster? 

Bligand. —  It  lies  beside  thee,  upon  thy  bed. 

Edvxtrd.  —  Sign,  sign,  at  once,  —  take,  sign  it,  Sti- 
gand, Aldred; 
Sign  it,  my  good  son,  Harold,  Gurth,  and  Leofwin; 
Sign  it,  my  Queen. 

AU.  —  We  have  signed  it 

Kdward.  It  is  finished : 

The  kingliest  abbey  in  all  Christian  lands; 
The  lordliest,  loftiest  minster  ever  built 
To  holy  l'eter  in  our  English  isle ! 
Let  me  be  buried  there,  and  all  our  kings. 
And  all  our  just  and  wise  and  holy  men 
That  shall  be  born  hereafter.    It  is  finished ! 
Hast  thou  had  absolution  for  thine  oath? 

[To  Harold.] 

Edward.  —  Stigand  is  not  canonical  enough 
To  save  thee  from  the  wrath  of  Norman  saints. 

Stigand.  —  Why,  then,  the  throne  is  empty:  who 
inherits  ?  .  .  . 

Edward.  No,  no,  but  Harold." 

I  love  him;  he  bath  served  me:  none  but  he 
Can  rule  all  England.    Yet  the  curse  is  on  him 
For  swearing  falsely  by  those  blessed  bones: 
He  did  not  mean  to  keep  his  vow. 

.  .  .    Those  heavenly  ears  have  heard ; 
Their  curse  is  on  him:  wil't  thou  bring  another, 
Edith,  upon  his  head  ? 

Edith.  —  No,  no,  not  I. 

Edward.  —  Why.  then,  thou  must  not  wed  him. 
Harold.  -  Wherefore,  wherefore  ? 
Edward.  —  0  son,  when  thou  dids't  tell  me  of  thine 
oath, 

I  sorried  for  my  random  promise  given 

To  yon  fox-lion.   I  did  not  answer  then 

I  should  be  king*.   My  son,  the  saints  are  virgins : 

They  love  the  white  rose  of  virginity, 

The  cold  white  lily  burning  in  her  cell. 

I  have  been  myself  a  virgin ;  and  I  aware 

To  consecrate  my  virgin  here  to  heaven: 

The  silent,  cloistered,  solitary  life,  — 

A  life  of  life-long  prayer  against  the  curse 

That  lies  on  thee  and  England. 

The  King  dies.  The  next  scene  falls  in  the 
garden  of  the  royal  palace. 


*  The  repetition  of  teeing  —  see  three  lines  above  — 
is  objectionable. 


Edith.  —  Crown'd,  ciown'd,  and  lost,  crown'd  king 
and  lost  to  me. 

Singing:  — 

' '  Two  young  lovers  in  winter  weather, 

None  to  guide  them, 
Walked  at  night  on  the  misty  heather, 
Night  as  black  as  a  raven's  feather; 
Both  were  lost  and  found  together,  — 

None  beside  them." 

That  is  the  burden  of  it,— lost  and  found 
together  in  the  cruel  river  Swale,  a  hundred 
years  ago*.    And  there's  another :  — 

"  Lost,  lost,  the  light  of  day." 

To  which  the  lover  answers  lovingly :  — 

"lam  beside  thee. 
Lost,  lost,  we  have  lost  the  way, 

Love,  I  will  gHide  thee. 
Whither,  O  whither  ?   Into  the  river, 
Where  we  two  may  be  lost  together; 
And  lost  forever,  Oh!  never,  Oh!  never, 
Tho'  we  be  lost,  and  be  fout.d  together."  j 

Some  think  they  loved  within  the  pale  forbidden 
By  Holy  Church;  but  who  shall  say  ?   The  truth 
Was  lost  in  that  fierce  North  where  they  weie  lost," 
Where  all  good  things,  where  Tostig  lost 
The  good  hearts  of  his  people. 

Our  extracts  are  already  excessive,  and  we 
can  only  trace  the  outline  of  the  remaining 
story.  Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrade  invade 
England,  and  defeat  Morcar  and  Edwin. 
The  Pope  has  cursed  Harold,  at  Count  Wil- 
liam's request.  The  North  welcomes  Harold 
as  a  deliverer,  who  sees  Edward  in  a  vision, 
and  is  told  that  he  shall  conquer.  The  battle 
of  Stansford-Bridge.  William  lands  at  Peven- 
sey     The  battle  of  Senlac. 

In  this  grand  poem,  the  charge  of  weak- 
ness in  dramatic  power,  which  has  often  been 
made  against  Tennyson,  is  sufficiently  re- 
futed. Some  of  bis  situations  are  thrilling, 
and  in  others  the  workings  of  craft  are  deftly 
delineated.  As  always,  the  Laureate  is  felici- 
tous in  diction,  and  melodious  in  measure. 
His  portraitures  are  clearly  defined  and  ira- 
preasive,  and  bis  battle-scenes  picturesque 
and  vivid.  He  still  sustains  his  supremacy 
as  a  master  of  songs  and  lyrics;  and  in 
grave,  didactic  eloquence,  —  as  in  the  King's 
first  speech,  —  he  rises  to  grandeur  of  rhetoric. 
There  are  some  sterile  passages  in  the  work,  — 
pp.  65-75,  and  thereabout ;  but,  this  exception 
made,  the  interest  of  the  poem  rarely  flags. 


THE  LIFE  OF  HIS  BOYAL  HIGHNESS 
THE  PBDHte  00NS0BT .* 

'  I  ''HERE  is  much  superfluous  matter  in  this 
volume :  pages  and  pages  about  the  mili- 
tary and  political  state  of  Europe,  which  have 
no  right  here,  having  been  read  in  a 
score  of  other  books.    Mr.  Martin  is  a  good 

*  The  Life  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Con- 
sort By  Theodore  Martin.  With  Portrait*.  Vol.11. 
I2mo.   pp.  464. 
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writer,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  bis  work. 
There  is  a  freedom  from  fulsomeness  in  this 
Yolnme,  which,  in  this  particular,  is.  superior  to 
its  predecessor.  The  volume  contains  two 
fine  portraits,  —  Her  Majesty,  with  the  Prin- 
cess Helena ;  and  Leopold,  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians. 

The  Prince's  first  visit  to  Balmoral  is  pleas- 
antly described.  Sir  James  Clark  esteemed  the 
whole  of  Deeside,  from  Charleston  of  Aboyne 
to  -Castleton  of  Braemar,  to  be  one  of  the 
driest  districts  of  Scotland,  and  especially  of 
the  Highlands,  and  no  spot  along  the  valley 
to  be  more  favored  in  this  respect  than  Bal- 
moral. In  *«  Leaves  from  Her  Majesty's 
Journal,"  her  first  impressions  of.  Balmoral 
are  thus  reported:  — 

"  Looking  down  from  the  hill  which  over- 
hangs the  house,  the  view  is  charming.  To 
the  left  you  look  to  the  beautiful  hills  sur- 
rounding Loch-na-Oar,  and  to  the  right,  to- 
wards Ballater,  to  the  glen  (or  valley)  along 
which  the  Dee  winds,  with  beautiful  wooded 
bills,  which  remind  us  very  much  of  the  Thur- 
ingen  Wald.  It  was  so  calm  and  so  solitary, 
it  did  one  good  as  one  gazed  around ;  and  the 
pore  mountain  air  was  most  refreshing.  All 
seemed  to  breathe  freedom  and  peace,  and  to 
make  one  forget  the  world  and  its  sad  turmoils. 
The  scenery  is  wild,  and  yet  not  desolate; 
and  every  thing  looks  much  more  prosperous 
and  cultivated  than  at  Loggan." 

The  particulars  of  the  Prince  Consort's 
efforts  toward  reform  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  universities  are  full  of  interest.  He 
expresses  some  sound  ideas  as  to  the  policy  that 
should  be  pursued  toward  Ireland.  A  fine 
chapter  is  that  which  treats  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  education,  and  the  happy  selection  of 
Mrs.  Lyttelton  to  be  the  royal  children's 
governess. 

The  Prince  Consort  was  not  always  infal- 
lible. In  1847  he  recorded  the  opinion,  that 
the  minor  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  making 
rapid  progress  in  liberalizing  their  administra- 
tions ;  but  Prussian  events  of  1848  gave  the 
lie  direct  to  his  ratiocination.  His  hope  of 
restoring  validity  to  the  Diet  proved  wholly 
vain. 

During  the  year  1848,  not  less  than  ninety- 
eight  despatches  were  received  or  sent  out  at 
the  foreign  office.  A  bad  grammatical  blun- 
der is  fonnd  on  page  68.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
writes:  — 

"  The  Queen  of  Spain  would  act  wisely  in 
the  present  critical  state  of  affairs,  if  she  was 
to  strengthen  the  executive  government  by 
widening  the  bases  on  which  the  government 
reposes." 

There  is  no  good  ground  for  attributing  to 
the  Prince  Consort  a  high  degree  of  genius : 
his  faculties  did  not  rise  above  the  average 
level,  and  in  less  favorable  circumstances  he 
would  not  have  surpassed  mediocrity.  Ha  de- 
serves credit,  however,  for  his  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  the  politics  of  his  time,  and 
bis  ability  to  cite  dates  and  authorities  on 
demand.  Lord  Normanby  complimented  him 
highly  for  this  excellence.  He  was  not  devoid 


of  wit.  Having  been  called  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Great  Grimsby  docks,  he  sends 
this  note  to  the  Queen :  — 

"  Your  faithful  husband,  agreeably  to  your 
wishes,  reports:  — 

44 1.  That  he  is  still  alive. 

"  2.  That  he  has  discovered  the  North 
Pole  from  Lincoln ,  Cathedral,  but  without 
discovering  either  Captain  Ross,  or  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

"  3.  That  he  has  arrived  at  Brocklesby,  and 
received  the  address. 

"4.  That  he  has  subsequently  rode  [!  rid- 
den P  ]  out,  and  got  home  quite  covered  with 
snow  and  with  icicles  on  his  nose. 

•'  5.  That  the  messenger  is  waiting  to  carry 
off"  this  letter,  which  you  will  have  in  Windsor 
by  the  morning. 

"  6.  Last,  not  least  (in  the  dinner  speeches' 
phrase),  that  he  loves  his  wile,  and  remains 
her  devoted  husband. 

Brocklesby,  April  17,  1849." 

In  1848,  the  Prince  visits  Ireland,  and  cor- 
responds with  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  reference 
to  the  Irish  University.  The  next  year  was 
signalized  By  the  most  honorable  achievement 
of  bis  life,  —  the  projection  and  supervision  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  contingency  that  he  en- 
countered in  his  long  career  was  the  tender 
of  the  chief  command  of  the  British  army, 
made  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  His 
conduct  with  reference  to  the  Pope's  proposi- 
tion to  establish  ecclesiastical  Sees  in  Eng- 
land was  firm  and  manly. 

This  work  has  few  faults,  one  or  two  of 
which  we  have  noted;  and  altogether  is  a 
vivid  biography,  and  a  valuable  contribution 
to  history,  though  many  pages  might  appro- 
priately have  been  excised. 


GUIZOTS  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.* 

"C^EW  careers  have  been  more  remarkable 
A  than  the  one  which  closed,  Sept.  18, 
1874,  at  Val  Richier,  a  country-house  situated 
near  Caen,  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
parts  of  Normandy.  Born  in  1787,  Francois 
Pierre  Guillaume  Guizot  began  life  amid  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution.  His  father, 
an  advocate  at  Ntmes,  paid  upon  the  scaffold 
the  penalty  of  a  conscientious  loyalty  to  the 
fallen  king.  His  mother,  who  never  laughed 
again  after  her  husband's  death,  took  refuge 
with  her  son  in  Switzerland;  and  here,  in 
Geneva,  for  more  than  ten  years,  the  boy 
worked  steadily  at  bis  lessons,  becoming  not 
only  master  of  the  classic  tongues,  but  also  of 
English,  Italian,  and  German.  He  studied 
deeply  the  erudite  and  profoundly  philosoph- 
ical literature  of  the  latter  language,  and 
the  effect  of  this  training  was  destined  to 
exercise  an  influence  over  his  writings  to 
the  very  end  of  his  life.  During  his  school 
days  he  witnessed  the  substitution   of  the 

•  A  Popular  History  of  France,  from  the  Earliest 
nines.  By  M.  Guizot.  Translated  by  Robert  Black, 
M.A.    Boston  :  Estes  &  Lanriat. 


Directory  for  the  Convention,  of  the  Consulate 
for  the  Directory,  and  of  the  Empire  for  the 
Consulate.  Finally,  in  1805,  he  came  to  Paris, 
at  his  mother's  wish,  to  finish  his  studies.  The 
young  student  was  very  poor,  and  spent  most 
of  bis  time  in  the  public  libraries.  He  was 
thus  soon  drawn  into  literary  associations,  and 
began  to  write  for  the  papers.  Four  years 
later,  he  made  his  dibut  as  an  author,  pub- 
lishing an  edition  of  Gerard's  "  French  Syno- 
nyms," with  a  scholarly  introduction  of  his 
own;  and  following  this  by  a  book  entitled 
"Lives  of  the  French  Poets,"  and  by  a  very 
admirable  translation  of  Gibbon's  ••Decline 
and  Fall." 

His  literary  reputation  was  now  established, 
and  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  the  day 
welcomed  their  young  comrade  cordially. 
Even  the  Emperor  Napoleon  made  overtures 
to  him,  and  would  gladly  have  enlisted  the 
young  scholar  in  his  service.  But  the  stern 
severity  of  conscience  held  back  the  penniless 
youth  from  receiving  place  and  fortune  at  the 
expense  of  principle.  For  all  that,  his  distin- 
guished abilities  won  their  recognition  from 
the  imperial  government.  M.  de  Fontanes, 
Napoleon's  enlightened  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  bestowed  upon  Guizot  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Modern  History  in  the  Sorbonne. 
And  thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  great 
historian  entered  upon  his  recognized  career. 

His  first  historical  work  was  selected  with 
signal  ability.  The  minds  of  men  were  yet 
too  excited  to  deal  rationally  with  the  ques- 
tions of  modern  history.  Abandoning  the 
present,  M.  Guizot  devoted  himself  to  the 
early  periods  of  the  national  existence.  Men 
of  all  parties  could  be  interested  in  the  Gallo- 
Roman  time  and  the  early  German  invasions. 
His  long  labors  are  summed  up  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Civilization  in  France,"  and  his  "  Es- 
says on  the  History  of  France,"  —  "  works," 
says  a  distinguished  critic,  "  equal  in  erudi- 
tion and  exactitude  to  the  best  books  of  the 
German  school,  and  written  with  a  majesty 
and  a  force  which  often  reminds  the  reader  of 
Bossuet  and  of  Montesquieu." 

But  such  a  man  as  Guizot  could  not,  in 
France,  be  left  undisturbed  to  the  duties  of 
his  professorship,  and  the  wider  field  of  influ- 
ence which  was  opened  to  him  by  the  printing 
of' those  valuable  works  originally  prepared 
as  lectures  for  the  Sorbonne.  Under  Louis 
XVIII.  he  held  office ;  in  1830,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  Philippe,  was  called  to  the  port- 
folio of  the  Interior,  then  the  most  important 
department  of  government.  During  the  entire 
reign  of  the  citizen-king,  Guizot  was  identified 
with  the  administration ;  serving  a  part  of  the 
time  as  ambassador  in  London,  and  during 
the  last  six  years  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  His  public  life  closed  in  1848,  with 
the  abdication  of  his  sovereign  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  second  Republic  From  that 
time  till  his  death  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
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historic  studies;  and  when,  in  1873,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six,  he  was  asked  to  return  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  be  declined  that  honor. 

As  a  statesman,  Guizot  cannot  be  accounted 
great,  if  the  proof  of  greatness  be  success. 
*'  His  political  career,"  says  tbe  Spectator, 
"  was  a  splendid  disaster,  and  it  was  such 
because  he  knew  books  better  than  men.  Had 
he  been  less  of  a  professor,  had  he  been  more 
teachable,  or  bad  he  not  regarded  bis  fellow- 
beings  with  infinite  disdain,  France  might  still 
have  been  a  monarchy,  with  Louis  Philippe  II. 
as  ber  king.  Guizot  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  ruin  of  his  own  party.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  deny  the  claim  of  greatness 
to  all  statesmen  who  have  missed  the  main 
object  of  their  life ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  with- 
hold such  a  title  from  Guizot,  when  we  look 
closely  at  his  career." 

As  a  historian,  however,  this  great  French- 
man's rank  is  of  the  very  highest.  He  pos- 
sesses pre-eminently  the  historic  faculty,  —  the 
power  of  distinguishing  what  are  the  ruling 
principles  by  which  men  have  been  guided  in 
those  important  crises  to  which  the  attention 
of  following  generations  never  ceases  to  revert 
with  eager  interest,  feeling  that  those  were 
times  when  tbe  welfare  of  humanity  hung  in 
the  balance.  With  these  great  epochs  Guizot 
has  dealt  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  profound  and 
worthy  criticism.  Had  his  work  ceased  with 
these,  the  efforts  of  his  youth  and  middle  life, 
we  must  have  been  greatly  bis  debtors.  But, 
by  some  happy  inspiration,  he  devoted  tbe 
last  years  of  his  life,  the  consummate  maturity 
of  bis  mental  powers,  to  a  complete  and  con- 
tinuous history  of  his  native  land.  No  work 
of  the  kind  existed ;  studies  in  plenty,  sketches 
of  particular  epochs,  and  outlines  more  or  less 
filled  up,  have  been  produced  from  time  to 
time,  and  by  able  hands ;  but  the  story  of  la 
grande  nation  has  never  before  been  unfolded 
in  a  narrative  at  once  concise  and  complete, 
symmetrical  and  full.  In  the  words  of  Charles 
Sumner,  "To  a  most  interesting  subject  he 
brings  the  experience  of  a  statesman,  the  study 
of  a  professor,  and  the  charm  of  an  accom- 
plished writer." 

The  history  of  this  brilliant  French  nation 
is  like  a  drama.  Every  man  plays  his  own 
part ;  the  events  of  each  man's  life  are  linked 
closely  together;  they  result  from  his  Awn 
acts,  and  have  wide  influence  on  the  society 
in  which  he  lives.  This  independence  of  per- 
sonal action  seems  almost  incredible.  In  the 
hands  of  a  less  serious  and  philosophic  writer, 
the  history  of  France  would  be  but  a  series  of 
kaleidoscopic  changes.  M.  Guizot,  however, 
has  proved  bimself  worthy  of  the  utmost  con- 
fidence. We  may  yield  ourselves  without 
hesitation  to  his  guidance.  Above  all,  he  is 
just,  and  never  sacrifices  an  iota  of  the  truth 
for  the  sake  of  dramatic  effect.  Hence,  we 
are  absolutely  certain  that  all  the  tragedy 
<uid  tbe  comedy  and  tbu  melodrama  we  find 

•bis  wonderful  history  is  no  weaving  of  the 


author's  brain,  but  is  the  straightforward  story 
of  the  life  of  those  days,  as  it  was  lived  by  the 
men  and  women  whose  names  are  so  familiar 
to  us.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said  of  Guizot,  as 
some  one  has  happily  phrased  it,  "  His  habit- 
ual rhetoric  was  a  slight  under-statement  of 
the  case." 

To  the  charm  of  the*  very  superior  typo- 
graphical execution  which  makes  these  six 
volumes  a  delight  to  the  eye  of  every  lover  of 
books,  is  added  a  series  of  illustrations,  more 
than  three  hundred  in  number,  printed  from 
electrotypes  and  quite  equal  to  those  of  tbe 
French  edition.  The  selection  of  points  to 
illustrate  has  been  skilfully  made  by  M.  de 
Neuville,  and  shows  well  how  picturesque  in 
incident  and  abounding  in  dramatic  situations 
is  the  story  of  la  belle  France.  "  Nearly  every 
illustration,"  says  Professor  Niemeyer  of  the 
Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  "  is  an  artistic  con- 
ception, vividly  presenting  tbe  incident  which 
forms  its  subject.  M.  de  Neuville's  admira- 
ble richness  of  invention  and  historical  knowl- 
edge of  the  costumes  and  architecture  of  the 
different  periods  embraced  in  the  work,  to- 
gether with  the  artistic  power  by  which  this 
knowledge  has  been  wrought  into  picturesque 
effects,  place  these  illustrations  far  above 
those  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  works  of 
this  character." 

The  American  edition  has  tbe  valuable  sup- 
plement of  full  Genealogical  Tables  of  the 
royal  bouses  who  have  ruled  France ;  and  we 
take  pleasure,  also,  in  calling  attention  to  tbe 
unusually  full  and  well-arranged  Index,  made 
expressly  for  Messrs.  Estes  &  Lauriat,  and 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  French  and 
English  editions. 


THE  STOBY  OF  SIGUED  * 

IN  "  Sigurd  the  Volsung"  we  have  at  once 
tbe  manliest  and  the  loveliest  work  of  Mr. 
Morris's  genius.  The  atmosphere  of  soft  and 
slightly  enervating  sadness  which  pervaded  the 
"Earthly  Paradise"  and  "  Jason"  is  replaced 
by  one  clearer  and  more  tonic.  These  Norse 
heroes  fight  under  skies  fraught  with  storm, 
and  awesome  with  the  shadowy  footsteps  of 
the  hastening  Norns ;  but  they  fight  with  cheer- 
ful and  steadfast  valor,  and  they  die  trium- 
phant. The  last  word  of  all,  which  "  ends  their 
strange,  eventful  history,"  is  not  the  empty 
echo  of  "  in  vain  !  in  vain  ! "  bat  a  promise,  a 
watch- word,  —  or  rather  a  pass- word  for  ad- 
mission to  a  brighter  and  securer  life :  — 

"They  are  gone,  the  lonely,  the  mighty,  the  hope  of 

the  ancient  earth : 
It  shall  labor  and  bear  the  burden  aa  before  the  days 

of  their  birth ; 
It  shall  groan,  in  its  blind  abiding,  for  the  day  that 

Sigurd  hath  sped; 


•  The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  and  the  Fall 
of  the  Niblungs.  By  William  Morris.  Boston: 
Roberta  Brothers.  1877. 


And  the  hour  that  Brywhild  hath  hastened,  and  the 

dawn  that  waketh  the  dead; 
It  Bhall  yearn  and  be  oft-times  bolpen,  and  forget 

their  deeds  no  more 
Till  the  new  sun  beams  on  Baldur  and  the  happy, 

sealess  shore." 
The  form  of  the  Niebelungen  story  which 
Mr.  Morris  has  chosen  for  illustration  is  that 
contained  in  the  Icelandic  saga  of  the  Vol- 
sungs,  of  which  the  poet  published  a  literal 
prose  translation  some  five  or  six  years  since. 
He  prefers  this  Icelandic  form  to  the  more 
familiar  one  adopted  by  Jordan  for  his  great 
poem  of  the  Niebelungen  or  Sigfrid's  saga,  and 
by  Wagner  for  his  trilogy.  He  speaks  of  it, 
in  the  preface  to  the  aforesaid  prose  transla- 
tion, as  "  tbe  most  complete  and  dramatic 
form  of  that  great  epic  of  the  North,  which 
ought  to  be  to  all  our  race  what  the  tale  of 
Troy  was  to  the  Greeks ; "  and  he  has  brought 
to  the  execution  of  his  own  long-meditated 
version  a  high  and  constant  enthusiasm,  and 
a  tempered  force  and  finished  grace  of  poeti- 
cal expression,  which  will  go  far  toward  secur- 
ing for  his  subject  the  supreme  place  in  our 
affections  which  he  claims  for  it. 

The  poem  is  in  four  books  or  divisions. 
The  first,  Sigmund,  contains  the  story  of  the 
ancestry  of  the  great.  Sigurd  (Sigurd  being 
identical  with  the  Sigfrid  of  the  German  Nie- 
belungen), and  especially  of  his  father,  Sig- 
mund  himself,  a  most  illustrious  hero.  The 
second,  Iiegin,  records  the  birth  of  Sigurd; 
his  fostering  by  Regin,  the  king  of  the  dwarfs ; 
how  he  slew,  when  scarcely  arrived  at  man- 
hood, the  great  serpent  Fafuir,  who  guarded, 
upon  the  Glittering  Heath,  that  immense  treas- 
ure of  gold,  so  famous  in  all  Scandinavian 
story,  which  brought  doom  to  all  who  obtained 
it;  how  be  subsequently  slew  Regin  himself, 
and  carried  his  treasure  to  the  burg  of  the 
Niblungs  or  Niebelungen.  In  tbe  third 
book,  Brywhild,  the  passion  of  the  story 
culminates.  We  hear  once  more,  but  with 
unexampled  interest,  the  original  of  the  count- 
less fables  of  Sleeping  Beauty  and  Fairy  Prince : 
how  Sigurd,  riding  towards  tbe  cloudy  home 
of  the  Niblungs,  finds  Brywhild  asleep  upon 
Hindfell,  and  breaks  the  strong  enchantment 
which  had  bound  ber ;  of  their  betrothal,  and 
the  cruel  craft  which  parted  them ;  of  Sigurd's 
marriage  to  tbe  daughter  of  the  Niblungs, 
—  Gudrun,  —  and  of  Brywhild's  to  the  Nib- 
lung  prince  Gunnar  or  Gunther;  of  the  an- 
guish of  both  when  the  plot  was  discovered 
which  had  estranged  them;  of  their  love, 
their  honor,  their  struggles,  and  their  death. 
The  fourth  book,  Gudrun,  tells  of  her  subse- 
quent marriage  to  Atti,  and  the  frightful  man- 
ner in  which  he  avenged  the  death  of  Sigurd 
upon  her  Niblung  brethren. 

Meagre  as  this  outline  is,  it  may  suffice  to 
give  some  slight  idea  of  the  power  and  consist- 
ency of  the  story.  To  illustrate  by  tbe 
ordinary  method  of  quotation  the  splendor  of 
Mr.  Morris'  literary  treatment  is  a  far  more 
difficult  matter ;  for  the  strong  thread  of  tbe 
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narrative  is  hardly  broken  by  a  single  episode, 
and,  for  so  long  a  poem,  the  equality  of  excel- 
lence in  the  versification  is  marvellous.  We 
open  the  book  at  random,  and  light  on  the 
melodious  quatrain  in  which  Gudrun  is  intro- 
duced: — 

'And  there  is  Gudrun  his  daughter,  and  light  she 

stands  by  the  board, 
And  fair  are  her  arms  in  the  hall  as  the  breaker's 

flood  is  poured. 
She  comes, and  the  earls  keep  silence;  she  smiles,  and 

men  rejoice; 

She  speaks,  and  the  harps,  unsmiUen,  thriU  faint  to 
her  queenly  voice." 

And  space  must  certainly  be  made  for  the 
exquisite  passage  which  describes  the  bridal 
journey  of  Brywhild.  when  she  went  heart- 
broken, yet  unflinching  in  her  obedience  to 
Fate,  to  fulfil  her  troth  plighted  to  Gunnar :  — 

M  So  wear  the  ten  days  over,  and  the  morrow  morn  is 
come, 

And  the  light-foot  expectation  flits  through  the  Nib- 
lung  home; 

And  the  girded  hope  is  ready,  and  all  people  are 
astir, 

When  the  voice  of  the  keen-eyed  watchman  from  the 
topmost  tower  they  hear: 

'Look  forth  from  the  burg.'O  Niblungs!  and  the  war- 
.  gate  of  renown ; 

For  the  wind  is  up  in  the  morning,  and  the  May- 
blooms  fall  adown. 

And  the  sun  on  the  earth  is  shining,  and  the  clouds 
are  small  and  high. 

And  here  is  a  goodly  people,  and  an  army  drawing 
nigh.' 

"Then  horsed  are  the  sons  of  the  earl-folk,  and  their 

robes  are  glittering  gsy, 
And  they  ride  o'er  the  bridge  of  the  river  adown  the 

dusty  way; 

Till  they  come  on  a  lonely  people,  and  the  maids  of 

war  they  meet, 
Whose  cloaks  are  blue  and  broidered,  and  their  girded 

linen  sweet; 

And  they  ride  on  the  roan  and  the  gray,  and  the 

dapple-gray  and  the  red, 
And  many  a  bloom  of  the  May-tide  on  their  crispy 

locks  is  shed. 

Fair,  young,  are  the  eons  of  the  earl-folk,  and  they 

laugh  for  love  and  glee 
"  As  the  lovely-wriated  maidens  on  the  summer  ways 

they  see. 

u  But,  lo!  'mid  the  sweet-faced  fellows,  there  cometh  a 
golden  wain, 

Like  the  wain  of  the  sea  be-shielded  with  the  signs  of 

the  war-gods'  gain ; 
Snow-white  are  its  harnessed  yoke-beasts,  and  its 

bench-cloths  are  of  blue, 
Inwrought  with  the  written  wonder  that  ancient 

women  knew. 
But  nought  therein  there  sitteth  save  a  crowned  queen 

alone, 

Swan-white  on  the  dark-blue  bench-cloths,  and  the 

carven  ivory  throne. 
Abashed  are  the  sons  of  the  earl-folk,  of  their  laughter 

and  their  glee, 
When  the  glory  of  Queen  Brywhild  on  the  summer 

ways  they  see. " 

Wo  have  heard  the  complaint  made  that 
the  versification  of  "  Sigurd  "  becomes  painfully 
monotonous  after  no  long  reading.  To  our- 
telf,  it  is  the  most  satisfying  English  meas- 


ure ever  yet  adopted  for  the  telling  of  a  long 
story  in  verse.  No  English  measure  can  com- 
pare with  the  Latin  hexameter  for  such  a 
purpose, — not  even  the  blank  verse  of  Mil- 
ton or  of  Tennyson.  But  this,  which  is 
founded  on  the  original  Niebelungen  measure, 
only  infinitely  refined  and  beautified,  seems  to 
us  to  approach  within  sight  of  the  unattainable 
model.  It  is  noble,  yet  changeful;  supple 
and  sustained.  There  is  a  kind  of  wistful 
sweetness,  both  in  its  hurrying  anapests  and 
its  lingering  iambics,  which  makes  them  cling 
to  the  memory;  while  the  frequent  use  of 
alliteration  marks  its  kinship  with  the  primeval 
forme  of  Scandinavian  story.  Whatever  its 
immediate  reception  may  be,  William  Morris's 
*'  Sigurd  "  is  certain  eventually  to  take  its  place 
among  the  few  great  epics  of  the  English 
tongue. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  T!AttT.  QF 
SHELBURNE.* 

'  I  ''IIIS  volume  covers  a  period  of  twenty-nine 
■*■  years.  — 1776  to  1805,  —  the  most  event- 
ful in  the  statesman's  life.  Beginning  with 
the  death  of  Chatham,  it  includes  a  recital  of 
Shelburne's  relations  with  Lord  North  and 
George  III.  With  the  latter  he  was,  in  later 
years,  long  a  favorite,  though  disliked  by  the 
king  in  1782-83;  and  during  the  closing 
events  of  the  American  war  he  approved  him- 
self a  wise  and  able  statesman.  His  conduct 
in  the  negotiations  for  peace  is  especially  wor- 
thy of  praise  ;  his  choice  of  Strachey  and 
Oswald  being  especially  judicious.  The  his- 
tory of  his  administration  is  concise,  but  com- 
prehensive. Shelburne  stood  almost  alone  in 
his  opinion  as  to  the  government  of  India,  in 
1773.  He  would  control  that  country  by  means 
of  publicity  and  inquiry,  rather  than  by  actual 
government  interference.  He  would  leave  its 
commerce  beyond  control. 

Shelburne,  happening  to  read  Bentham's 
"  Fragment  on  Government,"  desired  to  make 
the  author's  acquaintance. 

•'The  acquaintance  thus  formed  soon  ri- 
pened into  intimacy,  and  Bentham  became  an 
almost  constant  inmate  of  Bowood.  '  Of  es- 
teem, not  to  speak  of  affection,'  writes  Bentham, 
•  marks  more  unequivocal  one  man  could  not 
receive  from  another,  than,  in  the  course  of 
about  twelve  years,  I  received  from  Lord 
Shelburne.  Though  not  its  existence,  my 
attachment  to  the  great  cause  of  man  received 
its  first  development  in  the  affection  I  found 
in  that  heart,  and  the  company  I  foun.l  in  that 
house.  Among  the  friendships  it  gave  me 
was  Dumont's ;  one  that  it  helped  to  form  was 
Romilly's.  ...  By  Lord  Mansfield  I  was 
disappointed ;  at  Lord  Shelburne's  I  was  in- 
demnified :  at  Kerwood,  I  should  have  been 
mortified  and  disgusted;  at  Bowood  I  was 


•  The  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  afterwards  First 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  With  Extracts  from  his 
Papers  and  Correspondence.  By  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
maurice.  8vo.  pp.  597.  $4.  New  York :  Macinillan 
&Co. 


caressed  and  delighted.  .  .  .  Lord  Shelburne 
raised  me  from  the  bottomless  pit  of  humilia- 
tion :  he  made  me  feel  I  was  something." 

Assailed  with  vile  abuse  in  the  House  by 
one  Fullerton,  Shelburne  challenged  him,  and 
.was  slightly  wounded  in  the  duel, 

He  was  a  stanch  friend  to  the  American 
colonies,  and  never  ceased  to  denounce  the 
ministerial  policy  pursued  against  them.  The 
state  of  affairs  there  he  characterized  as  "  the 
native  offspring  of  ministerial  ignorance,  ob- 
stinacy, and  want  of  principle.  .  .  .  Much  as 
he  valued  America,  necessary  as  the  posses- 
sion of  the  colonies  might  be  to  the  power  and 
independence  of  Great  Britain;  fatal  as  her 
final  separation  might  prove,  whenever  that 
event  might  take  place,  —  as  a  friend  to  lib- 
erty, as  a  reverer  of  the  British  Constitution, 
as  a  lover  of  natural  and  political  justice,  he 
would  be  much  better  pleased  to  see  America 
for  ever  severed  from  Great  Britain,  than  re- 
stored to  her  possession  by  force  of  arms,  or 
conquest." 

This  work  gives  a  comprehensive  and  satis- 
factory review  of  the  political  history  comprised 
in  Shelburne's  public  life.  He  bore  so  large 
a  part  in  the  government  of  England  that  bis 
own  story  is,  in  effect,  a  general  narrative. 


THE  SHAJ^OW  OF  THE  SWOBD.* 

/T~*HIS  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  novels 
of  the  day,  —  a  story  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. In  style,  management  of  the  plot,  and 
dramatic  strength,  it  is  excellent.  The  scene  is 
laid  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  The  hero,  Ro- 
han, is  chief  of  the  young  men  of  his  neigh- 
borhood, renowned  for  his  valor,  strength,  and 
enterprise.  .He  is  betrothed  to  Marcelle, 
daughter  of  Corporal  Duval,  an  old  and  de- 
voted soldier  of  Napoleon.  She  is  a  model  of 
loveliness  and  moral  beauty. 

The  allies  combining  against  Napoleon,  a 
conscription  is  ordert-d.  Rohan,  having  been 
instructed  by  one  Arfoll,  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, in  the  doctrines  of  liberty,  resolves  that 
he  will  not  serve  if  he  is  drawn.  This  resolu- 
tion is  violently  opposed  by  the  Corporal, 
whose  loyalty  is  uncompromising.  The  draw- 
ing takes  place,  Rohan  absenting  himself. 
Marcelle  draws  on  his  behalf,  and  finds  that  she 
has  sealed  his  doom.  But  he  has  disappeared, 
and  troops  are  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  How 
he  evades  them  for  months,  suffering  hunger, 
fatigue,  thirst,  to  the  extremity  of  human  en- 
durance, is  told  in  a  narrative  of  almost  unex- 
ampled power.  He  occupies  a  vast  cliff,  called 
"  The  Cathedral,"  and,  in  its  inaccessible  fast- 
nesses, sustains  for  months  a  siege  by  hun- 
dreds of  troops.  His  only  companion  is  a 
goat,  which  acta  as  carrier  of  provisions  trans- 


*  The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.  A  Romance.  By 
Robert  Buchanan.  16mo.  pp.  408.  New  York. 
Lo»eU,  Adam,  &  Wesson. 
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mitted  by  bis  mother  and  other  friends.  This 
episode  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  de- 
lightful in  the  book :  — 

A  year  has  passed  away.  The  yellow  lamps 
of  the  broom  are  again  burning  on  the  crags ; 
the  flocks  of  sea-birds  have  come  from  the 
south ,  to  whiten  the  great  sea-wall ;  the  corn  is 
growing  golden  inland;  and  the  lark,  poised 
over  the  murmuring  farms,  is  singing  loud ; 
while  the  silvern  harvest  of  the  deep  is  grow- 
ing too,  and  the  fishermen  creep  from  calm  to 
calm,  gathering  it  up  in  their  brown  nets.  The 
sea  is  calm  as  glass,  and  every  crag  is  mir- 
rored in  it,  from  base  to  brow.  It  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  great  battle  which  decided  fatally 
the  destinies  of  Bonaparte. 

On  the  summit  of  the  cliff*  immediately  over- 
looking the  Cathedral  of  the  St.  Oiidas  sit  two 
figures,  gazing  downward.  Far  below  them, 
over  the  roofless  cathedral  wall,  hover  flocks 
of  gulls ;  and  the  still  green  sea,  faintly  edged 
with  foam  that  does  not  seem  to  stir,  is  ap- 
proaching the  red  granite  Gate  of  St.  Gildas. 
Away  beyond,  further  than  eyes  can  see, 
stretches  the  ocean,  faintly  shaded  by  the  soft 
gray  mists  of  heaven. 

One  figure,  very  gaunt  and  tall,  sits  like  a 
statue,  with  large  gray  eyes  turned  sea-ward  ; 
his  hair  is  quite  gray,  and  flows  on  to  his  shoul- 
ders ;  bis  face  is  marked  with  strange  furrows, 
left  by  some  terrible  sorrow  or  terror  that  has 
passed  away.  The  other  figure,  a  beautiful 
young  girl,  sits  just  below  him,  holding  his 
hand,  and  looking  up  into  his  face.  She  wears 
a  dark  dress  and  saffron  coif,  —  both  signs  of 
mourning,  — and  her  face  is  very  pale. 

Day  after  day,  in  the  golden  summer 
weather,  the  two  come  here  and  sit  for  hours 
in  silence  and  in  peace.  Day  by  day  the  girl 
watches  for  the  passing  away  ol  the  cloud 
which  obscures  the  soul  of  her  companion. 
He  seems  —  why,  she  knows  not  —  to  derive 
a  strange  solace  from  merely  sitting  here, 
holding  her  hand,  and  contemplating  the 
waters.  His  eyes  seem  vacant ;  but  a  strange 
spiritual-light  still  survives  in  their  depths. 

To-day,  he  speaks,  not  turning  his  gaze 
from  the  sea. 

♦•Marcelle!" 

•«  Yes,  Rohan ! " 

"  If  one  could  sail,  and  sail,  and  sail,  out 
there,  one  would  come  to  the  rock  where  he  is 
sitting,  with  the  waves  all  round  him.  Some- 
times I  see  him  yonder,  looking  over  the  black 
waters.  He  is  by  himself,  and  his  face  looks 
white  as  it  did  when  I  saw  it,  before  the  great 
battle  was  fought  t" 

She  gazes  at  him  in  troubled  tenderness, 
her  eves  dim  with  tears. 

"Rohan,  dear!  of  whom  do  you  speak  P  " 

He  smiles,  but  does  not  answer.  His  words 
are  a  mystery  to  her.  Since  the  day  when, 
after  long  months  of  absence,  he  returned 
home  a  broken  man,  be  has  often  spoken  of 
wondrous  things,  —  of  battles,  of  the  Emperor, 
of  strange  meetings ;  but  it  has  all  seemed  like 
witless  wandering.  She  has  been  waiting 
wearily  till  the  cloud  should  lift  and  all  become 
clear ;  and  there  seems  hope,  for  day  by  day 
he  has  grown  more  peaceful  and  gentle,  and 
now  he  can  be  guided  like  a  child. 

He  is  silent,  still  gazing  seaward.  Behind 
him  rises  the  great  Menhir,  with  the  village 
lying  far  beneath.  The  sunlight  falls  above 
him  and  around  him,  clothing  as  with  a  white 
veil  his  figure  and  that  of  the  gentle  girl.  All 
is  not  lost;  for  with  his  desolation  her  love  has 
grown,  and  she  herself  remains  to  him,  —  chast- 
ened, subdued,  faithful  unto  death. 

But  he  does  not  rave  when  he  speaks  of  one 
who  lingers  in  the  waste  out  yonder.  Far 


away,  under  a  solitary  palm-tree,  sits  another 
form,  waiting,  watching,  and  dreaming,  while 
the  waters  of  the  deep,  sad  and  strange  as  the 
waters  of  eternity,  stretch  measureless  around, 
and  break  with  weary  murmurs  at  bis  feet. 

So  sit  those  twain,  thousands  of  miles  apart, 
Each,  cheek  on  hand,  gazing  upon  the  sea. 


KISMET.* 

npHIS  is  the  first  literary  essay  of  its  writer, 
■*■  — a  young  lady  of  twenty  years,  the 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  author,  and  who,  if 
she  fulfils  the  promise  of  her  youth,  is  likely  to 
shine  brightly  in  letters.  "Kismet"  is  the 
story  of  a  journey  on  the  Nile,  —  a  field  where 
many  American  writers  have  won  glorious  lau- 
rels. Making  part  of  her  company  are  several 
persons  whose  initials  will  be  readily  recog- 
nized, and  whose  presence  gives  a  charming, 
home-like  aspect  to  the  narrative.  The  wheels 
of  love  are  set  in  motion  soon  after  the  party 
starts,  and  the  reader  is  bewildered  by  the 
multiplicity  of  love-passages.  Miss  Hamlyn 
is  the  foremost  heroine,  and  illustrates  the 
inconstancy  of  her  sex  by  confessions  of  her 
engagement  to  George  Ferris;  holding  him 
for  a  long  time  with  a  tight  rein,  and  then 
throwing  him  off  for  another,  —  one  Arthur 
Livingston,  who,  it  must  be  said  in  palliation 
of  her  misdemeanor,  is  an  original  and  fascinat- 
ing person.  We  cannot  blame  her  for  falling 
in  love  with  him ;  but  her  abandonment  of  her 
first  and  true  love  is  utterly  inexcusable. 

The  passages  of  natural  description  through- 
out the  book  are  really  charming :  — 

"  Before  them  lay  a  fair,  white  world,  moon- 
lit and  softly  radiant ;  a  world  asleep,  silent, 
yet  full  of  shifting  light,  of  faint,  uncertain 
sound :  the  muffled  rustle  of  the  wind  among 
the  palms;  the  lift  and  fall  of  the  cataract's 
voice ;  a  flitting  shadow  of  wings ;  the  far-off 
cry  of  some  night-bird  calling  to  its  mate 
through  the  warm  stillness.  In  the  open 
courts,  and  between  the  columns,  the  light 
streamed  in,  and  lay  in  great  white  patches  on 
the  ground.  Beyond  that  stretched  a  '  horror 
of  great  darkness;'  mystery;  silence;  the 
eternal  light;  a  vast  and  voiceless  shrine, 
dumb  as  the  desert,  lonely  as  the  grave.  At 
the  further  end  of  the  island,  beyond  the  long 
unfinished  line  of  columns,  whose  sharp,  clear 
bhadows  lay  like  barriers  across  the  path, 
there  is  a  deep  window  niche  cut  into  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  below  which  the  smooth 
side  of  the  temple  reaches  sheer  down  to  the 
Nile." 

Livingston  had  told  Miss  Hamlyn  of  his 
early  love  affairs,  of  which  Alice  was  the  hero- 
ine, —  Alice,  the  wife  of  another.  It  was  a 
pathetic  history  and  the  memory  of  it  lingered 
long  in  Miss  Hamlyn's  memory. 

"  For  she  had  been  thinking  of  him  and  of 
Alice.  The  story  of  his  old  forgotten  love  for 
this  dead  woman,  who  bad  been  dead  so  long, 
so  long,  had  appealed  to  Bell's  imagination,  had 
touched  ber  fancy,  with  a  curious  force.  The 
girl  was  attracted,  fascinated,  preoccupied. 


•Kismet.  No  Name  series.  10  mo.  $1.  Boston: 
Roberta  Brothers. 


Her  imagination  was  possessed  by  the  thought 
of  this  hopeless  love,  this  lost  ideal  of  his 
youth.  For  Livingston  all  the  latent  gener- 
osity, the  womanly  pity,  of  Bell's  nature  had 
been  roused  and  brought  into  play;  but  she 
was  intensely  jealous  of  Alice.  She  was  jeal- 
ous, with  a  sickening  sense  of  failure,  of  revolt 
against  the  injustice  of  that  fate  which  had 
given  to  this  woman  the  opportunity  of  utter 
self-sacrifice  to  the  man  they  bad  both  loved ; 
while  to  her,  Bell,  .every  possible  solution  of 
the  position  into  which  she  had  drifted  seemed 
inevitably  destined  to  lower  her  in  Arther'a 
eyes." 

No  more  readable  novel  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  "  No  Name  "  series.  It8  simplicity  and 
naturalness  are  its  chief  charms. 


—  Here  is  a  sweet  (sweet  as  honey)  poem 
from  Edmund  C  Stedman :  — 

WITH  A  SPRIG  OF  HEATHER. 

( To  tkt  lady  who  sent  yi«  ajar  of  Hymttlian  Honey.) 

Lady,  had  the  lot  been  mine 
That  befell  the  sage  divine. 
Near  Hymettus  to  be  bred, 
And  in  sleep  on  honey  fed, 
I  would  send  to  you,  be  sure. 
Rhythmic  verse*,  — tuneful,  pure, 
Such  as  flowed  when  Greece  was  youngv 
And  the  Attic  songs  were  sung; 
I  would  take  your  little  jar, 
Filled  with  sweetness  from  afar,  — 
Brown  as  amber,  bright  as  gold, 
Breathing  odors  manifold,  — 
And  would  thank  you,  sip  by  sip, 
With  the  classic  honeyed  lip. 
But  the  gods  did  not  befriend 
Me  in  childhood's  sleep,  nor  send, 
One  by  one,  their  laden  bees, 
That  I  now  might  sing  at  ease 
With  the  winsome  voice  and  word 
In  this  age  too  seldom  heard. 
(Had  they  the  Atlantic  crossed 
Half  their  treasure  had  been  lost!  ) 
Changed  the  time,  and  gone  the  art 
Of  the  glad  Athenian  heart. 
Take  you,  then,  in  turn,  I  pray, 
For  your  gift,  this  little  spray  — 
Heather  from  a  breezy  hill 
That  of  Burns  doth  whisper  still.. 
On  the  soil  where  this  was  bred 
The  rapt  ploughman  laid  his  head, 
Sang,  and  looking  to  the  sky 
Saw  the  Muses  hovering  nigh. 
From  the  air  and  from  the  gorse 
Scotland's  sweetness  took  its  source ;  — 
Precious  still  your  jar,  you  see, 
Though  its  honey  stays  with  me. 


MINOR  BOOK  NOTICES. 


—  M  Azalea."  by  Cecil  Clayton,  is  a  novel 
of  average  excellence.  In  characterization,  it 
is  superior.  Azalea  and  Margaret  are  dis- 
tinctly individual.  Azalea,  daughter  of  an 
English  father  and  a  Jewish  Italian  mother, 
comes  to  her  uncle's,  John  Chiltern,  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  She  is  welcomed  by  the  father, 
and  Harold  bis  son,  and  soon  becomes  the 
pet  of  the  family.  Growing  into  a  beautiful 
girlhood,  she  is  an  object  of  admiration  to  all 
who  see  her.  Between  herself  and  Harold  a 
brotherly  and  sisterly  friendship  grows,  becom- 
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ing  gradually  warmer  with  years.  The  Chil- 
tern family  had  once  owned  a  fine  estate, 
called  *•  The  Chase ; "  but  in  the  preceding 

feneration  it  had  passed  out  of  their  hands, 
'he  father's  eager  desire,  inherited  by  the 
•on,  was  to  repossess  it.  Harold  grows  up 
with  an  independent  mind,  and,  having  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford,  resolves  to  engage  in  a  mer- 
cantile career.  He  goes  to  India,  makes  a 
lucrative  engagement,  and  in  a  few  years  saves 
five  thousand  pounds.  But  this  sum  was  only 
one-sixteenth  of  the  needed  eighty  thousand. 
Sent  home  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Macgregor,  the 
wife  of  bis  superior,  he  hears  that  Azalea  is  at 
Ems,  with  Lady  Elliott  and  her  daughter 
Margaret.  He  joins  them  there,  and  their 
vows  are  joyfully  renewed.  Azalea  bad  been 
beset  by  two  wooers,  —  Col.  St.  John  and  Sir 
Philip  Hamilton ;  the  latter  a  man  of  wealth. 
She  encourages  neither,  and  both  withdraw 
their  pretensions.  Returning  home  with 
Harold,  he  announces  their  engagement  to 
bis  father,  who  objects  to  it  as  thwarting  his 
project  of  uniting  Harold  with  Margaret,  and 
thus  regaining  "  The  Chase  "  for  the  Chiltern 
family.  He  yields  to  his  son,  however,  re- 
luctantly. Presently  there  comes  a  letter 
from  Lugano,  the  home  of  Azalea's  maternal 
grandfather,  announcing  his  dangerous  illness, 
and  urging  her  presence.  The  young  pair 
are  married,  so  that  Harold  may  with  pro- 
priety become  Azalea's  escort,  and  together 
they  seek  the  place  of  Augustus  Chiltern 's 
wooing.  The  old  Jew  is  near  death,  but 
warmly  welcomes  his  grand-daughter.  Soon 
be  dies.  His  will  bequeaths  to  her  eighty 
thousand  pounds,  which  secures  the  repur- 
chase of  "The  Chase."  John  Chilteru's 
exultation  may  be  imagined ;  he  admits  to  his 
son  that  he  was  wrong  in  opposing  the  mar- 
riage. The  pair  are  exceptionally  well  suited 
to  one  another,  and  begin  a  happy  life.  Mar- 
garet Elliott  bad  been  a  brilliant  and  "  fast  " 
young  lady,  and  signalized  herself  by  elop- 
ing with  a  captain  in  the  army;  they  soon 
quarrelled  and  were  divorced.  Her  aim,  there- 
after, was  to  secure  Harold  for  herself,  and,  as 
a  means  to  that  end,  she  strove  to  win  Azalea 
to  worldliness.  But  her  failure  was  thorough ; 
and  she  bad  to  resign  herself  to  the  sight  of 
him  as  the  husband  of  another.  The  story  is 
fresh,  and  interesting  throughout.  [Harper 
&  Brothers.] 

—  "A  Point  of  Honor,"  by  Mrs.  Annie 
Edwards,  is  a  very  good  novel.  The  heroine 
is  a  beautiful  young  girl,  Jane  Grand,  whose 
descent  is  wrapped  in  mystery.  She  wins  the 
regard  of  Giffbrd  Rohun,  the  squire  of  the 
neighborhood,  to  the  surprise  of  all.  But  her 
guardian  tells  her  that  her  father  was  a  con- 
vict, and  the  betrothal  was  abrogated.  Gif- 
fbrd still  loves,  but,  under  the  circumstances, 
cannot  marry  her.  He  goes'  away,  leaving 
her  to  mourn.  She  is  more  than  ever  drawn 
to  Mr.  Follett,  the  vicar;  but  their  relations 
take  on  no  serious  complexion.  After  a  long 
absence  Gilford  returns,  and  renews  his  atten- 
tions to  Jane,  but  goes  away  again.  At  last 
the  Parson  offers  himself  to  Jane,  and  they 
are  married.  Jane  find*  hippiness  as  the 
vicar's  wife.    [Sheldon  &  Co.] 

—The  Index  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
1854-1876,  has  been  prepared  by  the  com- 
petent hands  of  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder.  It 
contains  full  descriptions,  author's  names,  &c, 
of  all  but  thirty  articles.  Tae  editor  has  been 
at  great  pains  to  collect  the  needed  informa- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  in  end 
he  found  it  still  imperfect.  [Uurd  and 
Houghton.] 


—  Mr.  George  L.  Raymond  is  not  a  great 

ftoet,  if  one  may  judge  by  his  "  Colony  Bal- 
ads."  These  are  seven  in  number:  "Our 
First  Break  with  the  British;"  "The  Last 
Cruise  of  the  •  Gaspee ; ' "  "  The  Lebanon 
Boys  in  Boston;"  "The  Crown's  Fight 
against  the  Town's  Right," — this  heading^  is 
about  the  best  thing  in  the  book ;  "  The 
Rally  of  The  Farmers;"  "Ethan  Allen: 
How  Barton  took  the  General."  The  best  of 
them  is  the  third,  which  is  quite  spirited;  the 
rest  are  mere  prosaic  narratives  in  rhyme. 
There  are  some  veay  obscure  passages,  — 
this,  for  instance :  — 

"  Our  pale  wives'  haunted  breaths." 

They  should  have  chewed  orris-root  or  car- 
damon  seeds. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  — 

"  Alas!  to  think  that  Heaven  above 
Should  tavor  man  no  more !  " 

We  had  supposed  that  Heaven  had  pretty 
liberally  favored  the  American  man,  and  have 
not  heard  of  any  diminution  in  its  benefi- 
cence. Where  did  Mr.  Raymond  get  his 
newsP  This  "poet"  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  pronounced  atheist,  Ethan  Allen,  such  de- 
vout words  as  it  is  impossible  that  he  ever 
could  have  uttered,  —  that  he  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Ticonderoga  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  This  statement  is  historical;  but, 
in  the  face  of  the  irrefutable  evidence  as  to 
Allen's  unbelief,  how  can  we  accept  itP 
[Hurd  &  Houghton.] 

—  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  an  unknown 
American  poet  should  have  written  a  poem 
entitled  "  The  Sons  of  Godwin,"  quite  a  year 
before  Tennyson  essayed  the  similar  subject ; 
This  new  writer  is  Mr.  Wm.  Leighton,  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  We  quote  some  fine  pas- 
sages from  his  poem  (from  the  dialogue  of 
Harold  and  Edith,  his  beloved,  who,  at  the 
battle  of  Senlac,  dies  on  his  dead  body)  :  — 

"  Edith,  I  love  you  as  a  wife,  not  cousin. 
And  the  church  bans  and  interdicts  such  marriage  . 
I  long  have  struggled  to  repress  my  love, 
And  closely  shut  my  lips  when  mv  wild  words 
Would  have  poured  out  the  passion  of  ray  heart, 
Because  such  love  would  be  a  thing  accurst 
By  mitred  prelates  of  our  scrupulous  church ; 
But  in  my  heart  the  passion  has  so  grown 
That  I  am  powerless  to  restrain  its  floods, 
And  needs  must  tell  you,  Edith,  of  my  love. 
'Tis  not  unholy,  such  true  love  as  mine, 
However  frowns  on  it  the  holy  church; 
For  the  church  grants  indulgences  ofttimes, 
By  which  such  interdiction  is  removed : 
On  the  whirh  h»pe  I  rest  my  happiness, 
Although  King  Edward,  in  his  pious  zeal, 
May  long  withhold  consent  that  we  may  wed. 
I  had  resolved  mv  love  should  be  untold 
Until  such  time  as  brighter  promise  dawned ; 
But  now,  departing  from  you  and  from  England, 
My  heart  breaks  thus  the  silence  of  my  lips." 

Among  the  last  words  of  KingEdward  were 
these : — 

"  A  strange  dream,  Lords.    My  soul,  a  premonition 
That  this  your  earthly  life  draws  near  an  end. 
Oh  take  me,  stunts,  to  dwell  with  vou  in  heaven ! 
God  give  me  strength  — if  this  thing  comes  of  thee, 
And  not  of  demons  —  to  relate  the  story ! 
The  vision  I  have  seen  came  to  me  thus : 
In  Normandy,  full  forty  years  ago,  — 
I  was  young  then,  alas !  how  strange  it  seems  ! 
Old  now  and  sick,  —  a  palmer  came  to  me; 
A  strange,  weird  m  >n,  with  eyes  that  wildly  gleamed, 
As  if  they  looked  on  things  most  horrible. 
He  told  me  I  should  be  a  king,  and  rule 
In  Eng'and  manv,  man}'  troubled  years; 
That  sin  would  flourish  underneath  my  sceptre 
Until  God's  vengeance  shadowed  all  the  land; 
After  my  death,  within  a  year  and  day, 
My  kingdom  should  be  vanquished  by  a  foe, 
And  all  the  lsnd  by  demons  overrun : 
Then,  when  I  asked  him  how  to  save  the  land, 
He  told  me,  *Nay,  the  land  cannot  be  saved.' 


Departing,  promised,  ere  my  life  should  cease, 
To  come  again,  forewarning  me  of  death. 
The  palmer,  with  his  wild,  unearthly  eyes, 
Unchanged,  nor  looking  older  by  a  day, 
Than  wiien  I  saw  him  forty  years  ago, 
Stood  here  but  now,  and  in  a  solemn  voice 
Spake  thus  to  me :  1  King,  I  have  come  again, 
As  I  foretold ;  thou  art,  hast  been,  a  king, 
And  monstrous  evils  cumber  all  the  land. 
While  over  all  a  threatening  shadow  fulls, 
Still  growing  darker;  Death  now  draweth  near 
To  claim  you  his;  and  afterward  the  land 
And  throne  will  pa-s  by  deed,  red  writ  in  battle, 
To  a  stranger,  as  I  told  you  formerly. 
Come,  are  you  ready  'I '    Then,  I  answered  him: 
And  you  spake  to  me,  Harold,  and  you,  Aid  red ; 
But  when  I  looked  again,  the  thing  was  gone." 

A  more  simply  beautiful  volume  of  verse  we 
have  rarely  seen.  Its  measure  is  melodious 
and  absolutely  faultless.  We  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  Mr.  Leighton  does  not  take  high  rank 
among  American  poets.  [J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.] 

—  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  published 
an  excellent  text-book,  by  Professor  Steele, 
called  "  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Zoology."  It  is 
profusely  illustrated,  and  contains  full  and 
thorough  information  as  to  its  subject. 

—The  translation  of  Alphonae  Daudet's 
"  Fromont  jeune  et  Risler  aini"  published  by 
Messrs.  Estes  and  Lauriat  under  the  title  of 
"  Sidonie,"  is  one  of  the  most  important 
books  of  the  month  in  the  domain  of  light 
literature.  To  this  domain  we  relegate  fiction, 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  yet  in  some  cases 
a  novel,  without  losing  the  characteristics  that 
make  it  entertaining  to  the  careless  reader, 
has  a  value  which  lifts  it  absolutely  above  the 
region  of  mere  amusement  and  pastime.  That 
"Sidonie"  is  one  of  these  exceptional  novels 
has  been  recognized  fully  by  the  French  na- 
tion itself;  as  is  well  attested  by  the  fact  that 
twenty  editions  of  three  thousand  copies  each 
have  already  been  required  in  Paris,  and  that 
the  book  has  been  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy.  To  do  justice  to  the  various  strong 
points  of  this  novel  would  be  impossible  in 
the  space  at  our  command.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  briefly  noting  one:  the  finely 
contrasted  central  group  of  the  three  young 
women  of  the  book,  —  Sidonie,  Desiree,  and 
Claire  Fromont.  They  are  nearly  of  the  same 
age,  and  certain  phrases  of  description  show 
them  as  not  unlike  in  personal  appearance : 
Sidonie.  a  little  sylph,  pale  and  pretty  ;  Desiree, 
with  her  refined  face,  and  the  high-bred  pallor 
caused  by  an  in-door  life ;  and  Claire,  no  less 
young  and  pretty  than  Sidonie.  But  with 
this,  the  resemblance  ceases.  Sidonie  is  the 
personification  of  cold,  calculating  worldli- 
ness;  Desiree  is  the  poor,  patient,  working 
girl;  Claire,  the  sweetest  wife  and  mother  in 
the  world,  —  and  both  Desiree  and  Claire  are 
embodiments  of  self-devotion.  Between  the 
two  stands  Sidonie,  working  mischief  to  both, 
and  death  to  one.  Sidonie  in  childhood  lives 
under  the  same  roof  with  Decree ;  in  her  mar- 
ried life,  she  is  thrown  constantly  with  Claire. 
From  Desiree  she  steals  her  lover;  from 
Claire,  her  husband.  She  is  faithless  in  turn 
to  both  men,  as  she  has  been  from  the  first  to 
her  own  husband ;  and,  cruel  as  she  is  to  the 
women  who  are  nearest  to  her,  the  men  who 
love  her  suffer  even  more  at  her  hands.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  middle-class  life  of  Paris. 
There  is  not  a  titled  personage  in  the  book ; 
and  there  is  a  straight-forward  simplicity,  and 
an  absence  of  pretence  and  glamour,  about  the 
way  in  which  the  story  is  told,  which  is  very 
striking.  The  style  of  the  translation  is  so 
very  good,  that  the  reader  can  scarcely  believe 
the  book  is  not  before  him  in  its  original  form. 
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*T"*HE  February  number  of  The  Literary 
World  has  been  delayed  in  its  issue  in 
consequence  of  the  serious  illness  of  the  editor, 
Mr.  S.  R.  Crocker;  its  pages  having  been 
completed  by  the  aid  of  sympathizing  friends. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  subscribers,  both  old 
and  new,  may  have  various  complaints  of 
omission  and  commission;  and  all  such  are 
requested  to  make  them  promptly  known  for 
correction  to  Thk  Literary  World,  Box 
1183,  Boston,  Mass. 


INDEPENDENCE, 


OAYS  Seneca:  *'  One  cause  of  our  unhappi- 
ness  is  that  we  live  according  to  other 
peoples'  examples,  and  are  guided  not  by  rea- 
son but  by  example."  In  other  words,  one 
must  be  independent.  A  single  glance  at  the 
question  shows  that  we  have  been  endowed 
with  moral  and  mental  faculties  for  our  per- 
sonal use ;  and  there  is  -no  injunction  in  the 
scheme  of  universal  government,  so  far  as  it 
is  revealed  to  us,  which  requires  our  depen- 
dence on  others.  Self-sufficiency  is  the  con- 
dition of  success  in  all  the  enterprises  of  life : 
man  is  his  own  sovereign,  under  Providence. 
A  more  general  recognition  of  this  truth 
would  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  race.  It  involves  the  highest  privileges 
that  ever  fall  to  man :  the  right  of  free  con- 
science and  free  thought  and  free  action,  so 
far  as  the  exercise  of  the  latter  does  not  im- 
pinge upon  the  rights  of  others.  A  contem- 
plation of  these  rights,  which  permit  the 
employment  of  all  the  faculties  implanted  in 
man,  at  once  illustrates  the  falsity  of  the 
assumption  that  be  is,  in  this  life,  in  a  state  of 
bondage.  In  fact,  he  is  absolutely  free,  under 
the  wise  restrictions  that  God  has  put  upon 
him.  Dependence  involves  the  sacrifice  of 
some  or  all  of  these  rights,  —  an  argument  of 
great  force  in  support  of  a  republican  form 
of  government,  under  which  each  individual 
is  a  sovereign  in  himself.  Under  a  monarchy 
however  mild,  even  that  of  Great  Britain,  the 


citizen  is  shorn  of  his  rights  in  a  measure,  as 
if  he  had  deposited  part  of  his  substance  in  a 
government  savings-bank  to  help  support  the 
government.  It  is  equitable  enough,  indeed, 
that  the  citizen  should  spare  a  fraction  of  his 
rights  and  of  his  property,  in  return  for  the 
protection  and  security  afforded  him  by  his 
State;  but  the  most  perfect  freedom,  —  such  as 
we  have  defined,  and  such  as  there  is  a  yearn- 
ing for  in  every  human  heart,  —  is  impossible 
under  the  above  conditions.  These  must  in- 
volve a  consciousness  of  dependence,  which  is 
fatal  to  the  idea  of  freedom. 

Yet,  even  in  our  own 
we  have  not  attained  a  full 
idea.  Though  virtually  independent  of  the 
government,  we  yet  lean  upon  individuals, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Seneca,  are  guided  not 
always  by  reason  but  by  examples.  If  the 
examples  be  surely  good,  this  course  is  safe 
enough ;  but  how  shall  we  ascertain  that  im- 
portant condition?  In  every  community,  there 
are  several  exemplary  men  to  whom  all  look 
for  guidance  and  counsel,  who  virtually  con- 
trol the  common  thought  and  the  common 
conduct,  and  thus  deprive  individuals  in  a 
measure  of  their  private  rights.  This  fault  is 
seen  in  politics  and  in  society.  One  man 
influences  a  hundred  votes;  one  lady  gives 
tone  to  the  "set"  in  which  she  moves.  A  is 
governed  in  his  household  expenses  by  the 
outlay  of  B,  his  neighbor;  and  Mrs.  C,  seeing 
Mrs.  D  drive  by  with  a  handsome  span,  forth- 
with entreats  her  husband  to  favor  her  with  a 
like  luxury.  We  are.  in  doubt  whether  to  call 
this  a  merely  imitative  process,  or  one  of  jeal- 
ousy, of  envy :  it  surely  lacks  every  element 
of  independence,  and  detracts  at  once  from 
one's  dignity  and  self-respect.  The  true  pol- 
icy of  the  citizen  is  to  live  within  his  own 
domain,  except  so  far  as  his  duties  as  a  citizen 
and  a  member  of  society  oblige  him  to  mingle 
with  his  fellows.  This  can  be  easily  done  by 
a  man  of  sound  judgment,  who  knows  the 
bounds  of  his  individuality,  and  has  strength 
of  mind  enough  not  to  transcend  them.  Such 
a  policy  precludes  the  personal  differences 
and  the  social  and  political  jealousies  that  are 
the  bane  of  our  society.  Each  for  himself,  and 
God  for  us  all.  We  would  not  be  understood 
as  advocating  isolation,  but  simply  indepen- 
dence: we  would  not  favor  abstention  from 
the  joys  of  social  and  friendly  intercourse;  but 
these  can  be  attained  without  the  sacrifice  of 
purely  personal  rights.  Good  fellowship  is 
quite  consistent  with  personal  assertion ;  and 
charity  may  go  hand-in-hand  with  insistence 
on  individual  rights. 

Personal  freedom,  it  may  be  further  ob- 
served, is  practically  impossible  in  religion. 
Every  one  who  joins  the  church  assumes  obliga- 
tions which  cramp  him.  The  Roman  Catholic 
is  bound  to  the  priest  and  higher  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries.  The  Protestant  church- 
member  submits  to  a  creed,  touching  whose 
sanctity  and  validity  he  may  not  inquire;  be 


passively  accepts  the  doctrine  which  is  im- 
posed upon  him.  The  rigor  of  Hebraic  rule 
has  survived  in  the  Church  even  to  our  day. 
The  consequences  of  this  rigor  are  too  plain 
to  need  exposition.  The  mind  of  man  will 
sometimes  assert  itself,  even  under  the  sever- 
est restrictions,  secretly  but  certainly;  and 
the  uprising  of  diverse  opinions  on  questions 
of  vital  importance  promotes  schism  and  con- 
troversy and  bitterness.  To  prove  the  propo- 
sition, we  have  only  to  cite  the  many  secessions 
of  clergymen  from  one  denomination  to  an- 
other, and  who,  like  the  Partbians,  throw  their 


a.  »uu       *       "**°  *  ***  «.""»•••»,      "  •  

so-called  free  land>  arrows  back  upon  the  ranks  they  have  de- 
ill  realization  of  this  Wted.  This  state  of  things  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  expediency  of  instituting 
exclusive  religious  organizations,  and  in  favor 
of  voluntary  associations  for  Divine  worship. 
The  average  man  is  prone  to  do  well,  if  left  to 
be  guided  by  bis  own  impulses;  but  driven 
and  harried,  and  required  to  walk  on  a  line, 
he  naturally  and  pardonably  rebels. 


PUBLISHERS  AND  AUTHORS. 


"DETWEEN  these  two 
■U    -'«-»««   subsisted  a 


classes  there  has 
always  subsisted  a  certain  hostility, 
which  has  militated  against  the  prosperity  of 
both.  They  have  one  common  motive  —  the 
desire  for  gain  —  which  should  lead  them  to  har- 
monious co-operation;  but  there  is  also  a 
difference  between  them,  which  makes  all  the 
trouble.  The  author  looks  on  bis  book  as  the 
mother  on  her  child :  it  is  flawless,  perfect, 
destined  to  greatness.  But  to  the  publisher 
it  is  devoid  of  all  sentiment,  —  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  money-making.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible for  these  two  men,  regarding  the 
book  from  diametrically  opposite  stand-points, 
ever  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  its 
publication. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  subject,  which 
is  worthy  of  investigation.  Every  considerable 
publishing-house  employs  a  reader,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  manuscripts  sent  in,  and 
report  upon  their  merits.  To  do  this  work  justly 
and  thoroughly,  he  must  be  blessed  with  keen 
perceptive  and  judicial  powers,  and  reason- 
ably well-read.  Such  men  are  sure  to  be 
found  in  the  service  of  first-class  houses,  and 
well-paid ;  for  their  duties  are  highly  respon- 
sible. But  publishers  of  a  lower  grade  are 
not  so  careful  in  this  matter :  they  fail  justly 
to  estimate  a  competent  reader's  work,  and 
are  unwilling  to  pay  for  such. 

Thus  the  author  is  cheated  of  justice :  his 
book  does  not  have  a  fair  hearing;  and  the 
publisher,  perhaps,  misses  the  opportunity  of 
a  great  literary  and  pecuniary  success.  The 
importance  of  obtaining  a  trustworthy  judg- 
ment from  a  competent  critic,  in  the  interest 
of  both  author  and  publisher,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  advise 
young  authors  to  offer  their  manuscripts  to 
publishing  houses  of  the  highest  rank. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  LAW. 

TT  7E  certainly  had  supposed  that,  if  there 
**  were  any  intellectual  pursuit  which 
could  be  deemed  prosy,  and  void  of  poetical 
attractions,  k  was  the  profession  of  the  law. 
Most  law  books  that  have  come  in  our  way 
bare  worn  to  us  a  very  uninviting  aspect,  not- 
withstanding they  made  a  handsome  external 
appearance  upon  library  shelves,  dressed  in 
their  clean  calf  covers :  their  pages  once 
opened  however,  and  they  have  seemed  as 
little  touched  by  the  Muse  as  the  librarian's 
catalogue.  The  leaves  of  the  Arithmetic  we 
used  to  study  at  school  were  enlivened  by  an 
occasional  verse,  such  as,  — 

"  Thirty  days  hath  September," 

and, — 

"  In  Dover  dwells  George  Brown,  Enquire ;  " 

but  who  ever  looked  into  a  volume  of  Law 
Reports  expecting  to  find  rhyme  or  melody,  or 
listened  to  a  decision  from  the  bench  the  key 
of  which  could  be  given  by  a  tuning  fork  ? 

Charles  Sumner,  un poetic  as  he  was  in  his 
nature,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  make 
himself  contented  in  his  early  life  with  the  dry 
details  of  law  practice ;  and  we  suppose  that 
Mr.  Longfellow,  —  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  —  did  not  visit  the  young  lawyer's 
office  attracted  by  any  of  the  legal  literature 
that  he  found  there.  And  yet,  —  if  we  may 
believe  the  signs  of  the  times,  —  if  that  beau- 
tiful friendship  could  but  be  renewed  on  this 
earth  (as  we  hope  it  may  be  elsewhere),  it 
is  altogether  likely  that  those  two  fine  spirits 
might  experience  a  common  pleasure  in  perus- 
ing even  the  reports  of  judicial  proceedings 
and  Common  Pleas1  cases.  For  here  comes 
the  staid  "American  Law  Review,"  for  Janu- 
ary, and  delectates  us  all  with  a  witty  account 
of  the  latest  attempt  to  hitch  the  wagon  of  the 
law  to  Pegasus,  in  "  Leading  Cases  done  into 
English,  by  an  Apprentice  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
London : " — 

"  We  have  before  us  a  little  book  of  only 
sixty-Tour  pages,  containing  twelve  poems  ol 
various  lengths  and  styles,  each  of  them  de- 
voted to  the  versification  of  one  of  the  well- 
known  leading  ca.-es  of  the  courts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  subject-matter  of  these  poems, 
and  their  uniform  excellence,  however,  nega- 
tive the  idea  at  once  that  they  are  the  work 
of  the  '  idle  apprentice.'  We  are  impressed 
with  the  feeling,  that  this  little  book  is  little 
only  in  its  outward  appearance,  and  that  it  con- 
tains a  great  idea.  Jt  is,  in  fact,  the  germ- 
cell,  so  to  speak,  of  a  new  system  of  legal 
education.    It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era, 

"  Let  us  explain  what  we  mean.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  very  young  lawyers  — 
the  sucking  Chief  Justices,  as  they  aie  some- 
times called  —  often  experience  great  difficulty 
at  first  in  taking  hold  and  in  grasping  the 
great  principles  of  the  common  law.  The  fault 
must  necessarily  belong  to  the  present  system 
of  teaching,  it  cannot  be  in  the  learner ;  for 
it  is  a  historical  fact,  that  many  of  the  greatest 
luminaries  of  the  law  have  experienced  this 
difficulty.  Lord  Eldon  nearly  deserted  the 
law,  to  accept  the  position  of  recorder  in  a 


small  provincial  town;  and  our  great  Daniel, 
in  his  youth,  was  so  perplexed  and  discouraged 
by  the  study  of  Coke  on  Littleton,  that  be  was 
obliged  to  lay  it  aside  in  disgust,  and  take  up 
some  lighter  reading.  He,  though  naturally 
no  poet,  had  a  glimpse  of  that  new  system 
which  we  now  purpose  to  advocate ;  and,  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Bingham,  dated  Jan.  19, 
1806,  he  makes  this  suggestion:  4  If  the  legis- 
lature will  but  put  our  writs  into  a  poetical 
and  musical  form,  it  will  certainly  be  the  most 
harmonious  thing  they  ever  did.'  He  there- 
upon 'put  into  verse  a  writ  which  he  was  then 
filling  out  in  bis  little  country-office.  It  ran 
as  follows ;  viz. :  — 

M  '  All  good  sheriffs  in  the  land, 
We  command, 
That  forthwith  you  arrest  John  Dyer, 
Esquire, 

If  in  your  precinct  vou  can  find  him, 
And  bind  him."1 

We  have  no  doubt  that  be  would  have  ac- 
tively pursued  this  idea,  if  he  bad  not  been 
occupied  in  after  life  by  other,  perhaps  more 
pressing,  duties. 

**  Then,  again,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
mental  exercise  of  writing  poetry  is  one  which 
tends  to  produce  a  precision  of  thought  and 
language,  and  great  accuracy  and  conciseness 
in  the  description  of  facts.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
familiar  truth  that  rhymes  have  been  used  as 
the  principal  feature  of  all  mnemonic  sys- 
tems, from  time  immemorial.  Having  in 
mind,  therefore,  these  three  objects,  —  1st, 
To  make  the  study  of  the  law  attractive,  nay, 
even  seductive,  to  the  young  of  both  sexes; 
2d,  To  foster  habits  of  accuracy  and  concise- 
ness in  statements  of  the  law,  in  the  members 
of  the  court,  and  the  profession  generally ; 
antl,  3d  i  To  assist  the  public,  and  especially 
the  profession,  to  remember  what  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are,  —  We  desire  to 
offer  a  plan,  by  means  of  which  these  highly  de- 
sirable ends  can  be  attained ;  and,  in  so  doing 
this,  we  modestly  disclaim  the  merit* due  to  i  he 
discoverer  of  a  great  truth.  Daniel  Webster, 
in  his  poetical  writ ;  the  efforts  of  other  great 
jurists,  which  occur  to  every  one  of  our 
readers ;  and  the  industrious  apprentice,  in 
the  work  before  us,  —  all  have  provided  fin- 
ger-posts, to  guide  us  on  the  way  to  the  great 
result.  We  bold  ourselves  merely  the  office  of 
advocates,  and,  as  such,  request  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  the  profession.  What  the 
times  demand,  what  the  profession  requires, 
is  a  poetical  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Perhaps  the  suggestion  will 
be  made,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  have, 
at  least,  one  member  of  the  Bench  itself  a 
poet ;  and  that  the  other  members  could  do  the 
necessary  and  useful  work  of  making  the  deci- 
tions,  while  the  poet  could  make  them  beautiful. 
We  admit  fully  the  truth  of  this  suggestion ; 
but  let  us  make  baste  slowly.  We  cannot 
spare,  at  present,  the  services  of  any  of  the 
worthy  occupants  of  the  Bench ;  and  we  fear 
that  they  are  too  old  to  begin  to  poetize  now. 
But  we  can  easily  have  a  poetical  reporter 
now;  and,  when  the  next  vacancy  occurs 
upon  the  Bench,  we  can  bring  the  requisite 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  appointing  power, 
and  secure  our  desideratum. 

"  Let,  then,  the  reporter  begin  at  once  to 
practise  his  new  profession,  and  give  us  at  least 
the  rescripts,  as  they  come  down  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  aptly  clothed  in  the  robes  of 
poetry.  For  instance,  take  the  collected  wis- 
dom of  the  court  in  the  matter  of  woman's 
right  to  office,  could  it  not  be  briefly  ex- 
pressed thus : — 


"  '  Woman !  thy  mission  is  to  please, 
Not  to  be  justice  of  the  peace; 
Content  with  what  the  laws  allow.  — 
A  school-committee  woman,  thou  I' 

Upimon  of  Justices,  106  Mass.  604. 

There  is  the  whole  matter  in  a  nut-shell,  which 
any  child  can  crack.  What  a  saving  of  time ! 
how  easy  to  remember  !  how  melodious  I 

"It  cannot  be  claimed,  with  any  regard  to 
truth,  that  there  are  no  proper  materials  for 
poetry  in  the  reports.  Even  a  careless  pe- 
rusal of  tbem  will  show  that  they  actually 
teem  with  subjects  for  poetry.  All  the  cases  ex- 
hibit human  nature  in  some  one  of  its  different 
aspects,  and  some  of  tbem  present  great  and 
-dramatic  situations.  Some,  of  course,  would 
tax  the  powers  of  an  inexperienced  reporter, 
but  many  are  of  such  a  character  tbat  they 
would  almost  propria  motu  burst  into  song  and 
metre.  Take  the  long  struggle  of  fallen  man 
and  woman,  upon  the  slippery  sidewalks  of 
the  cities,  to  obtain  reparation  for  their  suffer- 
ings. The  unsuccessful  attempts  might  prop- 
erly be  put  into  some  elegiac  measure ;  but 
when,  after  years  of  failure,  there  arose  a  new 
reformer,  a  second  Lutber,  who  discovered 
that  ridges  of  snow  were  actionable  defects 
for  which  towns  were  liable,  who  succeeded 
in  finding  the  ridges  and  in  obtaining  a  ver- 
dict for  a  fall  thereon,  would  not  the  tale  of 
his  success  be  fitly  expressed  in  light  and 
flowing  lyrics,  not  wholly  unmindful,  however, 
of  the  gravity  of  the  event  P  We  offer,  mod- 
estly, the  following  example  of  how  it  might 
be  done : — 

"  In  Worcester,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
Trodden  in  ridges  lay  the  snow; 
Across  the  walk  he  tried  to  go, 
But  fell,  tho'  walking  carefully. 

*4  Had  Luther  seen  another  sight, 
Of  sidewalk  smooth  with  ice  that  night, 
Without  a  ridge  thereon,  he  might 
Have  suffered  without  remedy. 

" The  court  this  plain  distinction  draw: 
'  Vt  hen  ice  and  snow,  by  natural  law, 
Are  slippery  lound  before  your  door, 
You  fail,  —  the  town's  not  liable. 

" 1  But  when  by  man  they're  trodden  down 
In  ridges,  or  an  icy  crown. 
You,  falling  then,  can  sue  the  town, 
And  get  your  heavy  damages.' 

Luther  v.  Worcester,  97  Mass.  272. 

"  We  all  know  that  the  great  struggle  of 
woman  in  this  country  for  her  so-called  rights 
has  been  fought  on  various  battle-fields,  with 
unvarying  success.  We  do  not  propose  now 
to  discuss  the  legal  or  moral  aspects  of  these 
claims.  We  refer  only  to  accomplished  facts, 
which  are  but  too  well  known.  It  has  been 
shown  tbat  woman  has  but  to  demand  it,  and 
all  tbat  man  has  is  hers.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  are  living  over  a  volcano.  How  tbat  is,  we 
(•hall  not  attempt  to  say.  •  We  know,  however, 
that  at  the  appearance  of  a  slight  smoke,  or 
the  gentlest  rumble,  man,  the  tyrant,  has  at 
once  given  up,  one  after  the  other,  bis  most 
cherished  and  immemorial  rights.  He  was 
forced,' at  first,  to  give  up  to  woman  all  her 
own  property,  after  being  forced  to  endow  her 
in  marriage  with  all  of  his.  He  then  was 
obliged  to  allow  her  to  become  a  doctor ;  to 
be  responsible  for  her  own  contracts  and  torts ; 
and  to  sell  or  give  away  her  own  property ; 
and  now,  finally,  he  has  had  to  forego  the 
sacred  right  of  physical  correction.  We  fear, 
moreover,  tbat  the  fight  is  not  yet  over,  and 
it  is  but  a  question  of  time  as  to  when  woman 
will  vote,  and  be  governor,  and  judge,  in  name 
as  well  as  in  fact.  The  following  battle-hymn 
attempts  to  commemorate,  or  rather  report, 
the  facts  of  the  last  painful  defeat  of  man,  in 
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his  futile  attempt  to  escape  the  penalties  of 
manslaughter,  by  pleading  that  he  had,  at 
common  law,  the  right  to  beat  his  wife  for  in- 
solence and  drunkenness.  It  is  necessarily  in 
the  narrative  form,  and  is  written,  as  might  be 
expected,  from  the  victor's  point  of  view :  — 

"  Huph  McAfee,  of  Boston  town, 
Claimed,  that,  at  common  law, 
He  had  the  right,  when  she  was  drunk, 
To  beat  his  wife  therefor. 
As  a  defence,  he  claimed  it, 
Upon  his  trial  day, 
And  swore  his  wife  was  insolent, 
And,  when  he  struck,  he  never  meant 
To  take  her  life  away. 

"  Then  out  spake  Reuben  Chapman, 
Chief-justice  of  the  court: 
4  To  every  woman  in  this  State 
Life  may  be  long  or  short ; 
But,  while  I  hold  this  office, 
Mo  woman  in  this  land 
Shall  lawfully  be  beaten 
By  her  husband's  brutal  hand.' 

"  Hugh  McAfee,  the  husband,  was 

Convicted  of  manslaughter; 

And  thus  the  everlasting  right 

To  every  wife  and  daughter, 

By  brave  old  Reuben  Chapman's  act, 

W  as  given  on  that  dxy, 

To  get  drunk  and  be  insolent, 

Free  from  a  husband's  sway. 
Commonwealth  v.  McAfee,  108  Mass.  458. 

"  With  this  specimen  we  close  this  already 
too  long  and  too  discursive  review ;  though  it 
is  bard  to  do  so,  with  the  wealth  of  subjects 
for  poetic  effusion  before  us.  We  should  have 
liked  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  merry  rhyme, 
suggested  by  the  case  of  Commonwealth  v. 
Vermont  R.  R.  Co.,  108  Mass.  7,  based  upon 
the  unexpected  extinction  of  a  pop-corn  boy, 
by  the  very  railroad  train  in  which  he  had  for 
many  years  tortured  the  helpless  passengers. 
There  are  others  equally  tempting ;  but  we 
must  stop  somewhere.  We  have  done  our 
duty  in  bringing  the  subject  before  the  public. 
We,  though  ourselves  plural,  are  unfortunately 
not  numerous  enough  to  bring  about  a  reform 
without  external  aid.  The  duty  of  further 
work  now  falls  on  others.  Let  the  reporter 
look  out.  —  he  may  be,  as  he  apparently  is, 
sufficiently  accomplished  for  the  performance 
of  the  prosaic  duties  of  his  present  office ;  but, 
if  he  wishes  to  be  his  own  successor,  let  him 
buy  a  Qradus  ad  Parnassum  at  once,  and 
study  it  faithfully." 


A  CORRESPONDENT  elsewhere  inti- 
mates  that  "  the  religious  belief  of 
Thomas  Jefferson"  has  been  "a  much  de- 
bated subject,"  and  kindly  furnishes  a  bit  of 
evidence  thereon.  We  know  of  no  good  rea- 
son why  this  question  should  be  a  vexed  one. 
Surely,  in  the  minds  of  his  enemies  it  did  not 
rest  in  doubt  when  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  by  the  Orthodox  portion  of  the 
country  he  was  pretty  generally  denounced  as 
"  infidel,1'  —  whatever  that  may  mean.  Many 
of  his  letters,  and  his  consistent  practice, 
clearly  show  that  in  his  religious  convictions 
be  was  at  least  what  may  be  called  44  liberal." 


the  most  finished  poet  of  the  18th  century, 
who  boasted,  — 

4  44  Envy  must  own  I  live  among  the  great'  ? 
I  cannot  say  who  this  was;  but  the  quota- 
tion is  either  a  translation  from  Horace,  or  a 
plagiarism.    Horace  says  :  — 

44  4  Quidquid  sum  ego,  quamvis 
Infra  Lucili  censum  ingeniumque,  tamen  me 
Cum  magnis  vixisse  invita  fatebitur  usque 
lavidia.' 

That  is  to  say,  'Unwilling  Envy  must  own 
that  I  lived  with  the  great.' 

Your  correspondent  also  asks  the  author- 
ship of 

41 4  The  victory  of  endurance  born.' 
They  are  from  Bryant's  4  Battlefield.'  As  I 
remember  them,  this  is  the  context:  — 

44  4  And  heed  not,  though  too  surely  cast 
The  stinging,  hissing  bolt  of  scorn; 
For  to  thy  side  shall  cling  at  last 
The  victory  of  endurance  bora.'  " 

"J.  R.  F.,"  N.  Y.,  furnishes  the  informa- 
tion about  44 The  moving  finger"  already 
printed.  He  mentions  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Kemble  recently  referred  to  it  in  44  An  Old 
Woman's  Gossip." 

"  T.  W.  H.,"  Newport,  R.  L,  replies  to 
number  4  of  44  M.  I.  <S.,"  in  our  4  Notes  and 
Queries,'  for  January:  44  •  Asleep  in  lap  of 
legends  old '  is  from  Eeats'a  4  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes.' " 

And  to  number  9:  44  I  don't  know  'the 
palm  of  martyrdom,  without  the  pain'.'  Mrs. 
Browning,  in  4  Cry  of  the  Children,'  has  4  Mar- 
tyrs by  the  pang  without  the  palm.'  " 

A  Correspondent  writes:  44 The  initials  in 
Mrs.  Hunt's  4  Verses '  are  in  some  cases  of 
very  well  known  people.  4  C.  C  is  very  ob- 
viously Charlotte  Cushman.  •  4  A.  C.  L.  B. ' 
is  Mrs.  Anne  C.  Lynch  Botta,  whose  home 
has  for  many  years  been  an  intellectual  head- 
quarters in  New  York.  4  A.  E.  P.'  is  a  pri- 
vate friend." 

44  J.  F.  C.t"  writes:  44  As  to  'Raphael's 
Hours,'  from  a  slip  cut  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  of  March  21,  1875  (?),  I  can 
furnish  this  information  : "  — 

44  4  It  was  my  good  fortune,  during  an  ex- 
tended tour  in  the  Old  World,  to  pass  the 
winter  of  1872-73,  in  the  Eternal  City ;  and 
while  there  I  undertook  the  task  of  finding  the 
above-named  frescoes,  —  not  an  easy  task,  as 
the  Romans  themselves  were  ignorant  of  their 
whereabouts.  I  fortunately  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  Italian,  whose  intimacy  with 
one  of  the  cardinals  procured  for  me  an  ad- 
mission to  a  corridor  off  of  the  Pope'*  private 
library,  where  were  shown  to  me  twelve  fres- 
coes, almost  entirely  obliterated,  which  were 
called  4  Raphael's  Hours.'  " 


NOTES  AND  QUEEIES. 

44  0.    8.    D.,"    Portland,    Me.,  writes: 
44  In   the    4  Notes    and   Queries '   of  your 
wry  number,  4  M.  I.  S:  asks,  4  Who  was 


"M.A.N.,"  New  York,  queries:  44  Can 
you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Mispah,  so  much  u»ed  of  late 
as  a  motto?  The  Hebrew  4  Maspah,'  —  that 
is,  elevated,  — is  hardly  satisfactory." 


Mizpah,  —  not  Mispah,  as  our  correspondent 
spells  it,  —  literally  means  a  watch-tower,  a 
lofty  place;  but,  popularly,  it  is  used  in  an- 
other sense,  —  which  sense  is  based  upon 
Genesis  xxxi.  48,  49:  44  Therefore  was  the 
name  of  it  called  Mizpah ;  for  he  said.  The 
Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee,  when  we 
are  absent  one  from  another."  This  word  is 
a  favorite  one  among  Masons,  and  their  lodges 
are  not  infrequently  named  by  it,  —  signifying 
as  it  does  fraternal  amity  and  solicitude. 

44  J".  D.  W.,"  Jr.,  Worcester,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing, as  written  by  R.  H.  Stoddard,  and 
says  it  may  be  found  in  several  collections.  It 
contains  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  44  0.  M. 
E.  /?."  in  our  January  number :  — 

i. 

The  Angel  came  by  night, 

(Such  angels  still  come  down! ) 
And  like  a  winter  cloud 

Passed  over  London  town, 
Along  its  lonesome  streets 

Where  Want  had  ceased  to  weep, 
Until  it  reached  a  house 

Where  a  great  man  lay  asleep: 
The  man  of  all  his  time, 

Who  knew  the  most  of  men,  — 
The  soundest  head  and  heart, 

The  sharpest,  kindest  pen. 
It  paused  beside  his  bed, 

And  whispered  in  his  ear; 
He  never  turned  his  head, 

But  answered, 44 1  am  here." 

ii. 

Into  the  night  they  went; 

At  morning,  side  by  side, 
They  gained  the  sacred  place 

Where  the  greatest  dead  abide: 
Where  grand  old  Homer  sits 

In  godlike  state  benign ; 
Where  broods  in  endless  thought 

The  awful  Florentine; 
Where  sweet  Cervantes  walks, 

A  smile  on  his  grave  face ; 
Where  gossips  quaint  Montaigne, 

The  wisest  of  his  race; 
Where  Goethe  looks  through  all 

With  that  calm  eye  of  his; 
Where —little  seen  but  light  — 

The  only  Shakspeare  is ! 
When  the  new  spirit  came, 

They  asked  him,  drawing  near, 
44  Art  thou  become  like  us?  " 

He  answered, 44 1  am  here." 

"  H.  P.  C.,n  says  that  Query  number  14  of 
44  M.  I.  S.,n  in  Literary  World  for  January,  is 
in  a  measure  answered  by  reference  to  Osgood's 
44  Maritime  Provinces,"  p.  288.  14  *  The  Isle  of 
Orleans  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
Quebec,  and  contains  seventy  square  miles 
(47,928  acres)  of  land,'  &c.  It  received 
its  name  in  honor  of  De  Valois,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  son  of  Francis  I.  of  France. 

"As  to  Query  number  10,  one  of  the 
more  famous  of  the  4  Walks  of  Maudlin ' 
is  4  Addison's  Walk '  by  the  banks  of  the 
Cheswell,  in  the  rear  of  the  College  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Oxford."  ^ 
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A  correspondent  writes :  "  The  allusion  on 
page  89  of  Weisa's  delicious  '  Wit,  Humor, 
and  Shakspeare,'  is  common  among  nautical 
people  the  world  over,  and  doubtless  was  an 
old  saying  generations  before  the  birth  of  the 
Nantucket  sea-captain  to  whom  it  is  attrib- 
uted. Perhaps  it  was  in  vogue  among  the 
Phoenician  mariners.  Possibly  it  originated 
with  Captain  Jason  of  the  good  ship  '  Argo.' 
But  I  will  not  travel  beyond  the  record.  In 
modern  parlance,  the  sailor  is  the  mariner ;  and 
the  sailer  the  vessel,  fast  or  slow,  full  freighted 
or  light,  a  good  carrier  or  a  bad  one.  Hence 
the  fitness  of  the  comparison  to  the  latter 
only.  And  with  nautical  folk  it  is  always  so 
understood.  Any  Nantucket  sailor  will  tell 
you  that  often  the  best  sailer  is  the  poorest 
carrier." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  World:  — 

Your  January  number  is  a  beautiful  and 
generous  feast  of  good  things,  —  generous  in 
a  double  sense.  I  can  especially  commend 
your  kindly  encouragement  of  younger  aspir- 
ants for  literary  honors;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  it  wisely  designed  to  bring  out  their  best 
efforts  in  the  future.  The  field  of  American 
literature  is  becoming  too  broad  for  the  con- 
trol of  a  literary  oligarchy ;  and  I,  for  one,  re- 
joice to  see  it  enriched  by  the  influence  of  so 
competent  an  organ  as  the  Literary  World. 

I  hand  you  a  fragment  from  my  scrap-book, 
which  may  throw  light  upon  the  religious  belief 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  —  a  much-debated  sub- 
ject among  his  biographers.  It  is  from  an 
original  letter,  written,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
date,  only  four  years  before  bis  death  :  — 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  the  peculiar  resistance 
to  Unitarian  ism  which  you  ascribe  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. When  I  lived  in  Philadelphia,  there 
was  a  respectable  congregation  ot  that  sect, 
with  a  meeting-house  and  regular  service 
which  I  attended,  and  in  which  Dr.  Priestley 
officiated  to  numerous  audiences.  Baltimore 
has  one  or  two  churches,  and  their  pastor, 
(«ic)  author  of  an  inestimable  book  on  this  sub- 
ject, was  elected  chaplain  trf'the  late  Congress. 
That  doctrine  has  not  .ret  been  preached  to 
us ;  but  the  breeze  begins  to  be  felt,  which 

E recedes  the  storm :  and  fanaticism  is  all  in  a 
ustle  shutting  its  doors  and  windows  to  keep 
it  out,  but  it  will  come,  and  will  drive  before 
it  the  foggy  mists  of  Plat  on  ism,  [!]  which  have 
so  obscured  our  atmosphere."  —  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson to  Dr.  Waterhouse,  July  19,  1822. 

Editor  of  the  Liter  m-y  World:  — 

Some  months  since,  as  you  may  perhaps 
remember,  I  called  attention  in  these  columns 
to  the  grim  kind  of  humor  indulged  in  by 
would-be  funny  paragraphists  of  the  press, 
where  accidents  were  made  the  point  of  a  joke 
of  the  tamest  quality.  Btyard  Taylor  has 
since  referred  to  the  same  matter  in  a  lecture, 
and  his  remarks  have  been  widely  copied,  so 
that  of  late  there  seems  less  of  this  peculiar 


sort  of  humor ;  and  the  practice  we  hope  will 
die  out,  by  editors  refusing  to  print  or  copy 
such  stuff. 

But  the  papers  —  not  a  few  of  tbem  other- 
wise too  respectable  to  indulge  in  such  small 
business  —  must  have  something  for  a  sensa- 
tion, and  wherewith  to  be  thought  funny  ;  and 
so  now  one  peculiar  way  is  to  turn  or  twist  a 
name,  or  try  to  make  a  pun  on  a  word, — 
whether  the  pun  has  any  point,  or  is  decent, 
or  not.  Here  is  one  of  the  more  pbjectional 
specimens  going  the  rounds  in  the  papers : 

"  Mrs.  Leather  has  just  committed  suicide 
in  New  York,  to  *  hide  '  her  shame." 

Is  there  any  thing  amusing  in  such  a  turn 
upon  a  name?  Do  such  paragraphs  help  to 
enrich  the  contents  of  any  journal  ? 

Other  examples  might  be  quoted  by  the 
dozen,  which  have  scarce  more  sense  than  the 
above.    For  instance :  — 

"  A  Miss  Petticote  attends  school  in  Phila- 
delphia. She  is  far  below  the  rest  of  her 
class." 

"  Garner,  the  billiardist,  wants  a  divorce 
from  his  wife.    That's  cue-rious." 

Such  literary  work  must  be  a  great  honor  to 
the  writers,  and  a  source  of  pride  to  our  coun- 
try in  this  its  passing  centennial  year  !  But 
it  will  flourish,  it  is  probable,  so  long  as  the 
press  prints  and  other  editors  copy  it  into 
their  columns;  and  then,  when  this  peculiar 
style  palls  on  the  public  taste,  some  other 
equally  senseless  jokes  will  engage  the  talents 
of  our  paragraphists.  W. 


MINOR  BOOK  NOTICES. 


—  ♦•Thankful  Blossom:  A  Romance  of  the 
Jerseys,"  by  Bret  Harte,  is  a  slight  story,  not 
tasking  author's  or  reader's  imagination  heavily, 
and  not  showing  Mr.  Harte  at  his  best.  Still, 
it  is  readable,  as  his  stories  always  are ;  and, 
although  not  strongly  marked  by  his  individual 
genius,  it  has  touches  that  betray  the  hand 
which  wrote  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp." 
Washington  figures  jn  the  story,  of  which 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  is  largely  the  scene ; 
Mrs.  Washington  also  figures,  not  very  charm- 
ingly, however.  [James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

—  The  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  "  Poems 
of  Places  "  are  devoted  to  France  and  Savoy. 
But  few  French  poets  are  represented,  — 
Beranger,  Victor  Hugo,  Mistral,  De  Ronsard, 
Marmier,  De  Musset,  and  a  few  others ;  while 
English  and  American  names  are  numerous. 
This  unique  series,  by  virtue  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's fine  taste  and  wide  reading,  includes 
a  deal  of  delightful  poetry.  When  complete, 
it  will  form  a  choice  little  library,  comprising 
many  of  the  best  poems  associated  with  hero- 
ism, romance,  and  the  varied  beauty  of  Nature. 
[James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

—  •«  Some  other'  Babies,"  by  Neil  Forest, 
is  a  very  charming  child's-book,  natural  and 
full  of  humor,  ft  treats  of  the  doings  of  a 
family  of  four  children,  who  exhaust  the  possi- 
bilities of  rural  life.  Each  of  tbem  is  strongly 
individual,  and  Aunt  Maria  is  an  epitome  of 
crossness.    [Roberts  Brothers.] 


—  Mr.  Clement  Biddle  is  a  true  poet,  as 
is  evidenced  by  his  volume  of  44  Poems," 
issued  by  Lindsey  &  Blakiston.  "Edwin 
and  Elvira"  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  poem  in 
the  volume. 


FEBRUARY  MAGAZINES. 

Thk  Atlantic  opens  with  a  poem  by  Whit- 
tier,  entitled  44  The  Witch  of  Wenham."  It 
is  a  very  sweet  and  beautiful  story,  though 
not  so  sad  as  most  stories,  of  that  age  of  super- 
stition knowh  in  Colonial  history  as  the 
44  Salem  Witchcraft."  A  fair  girl,  who  dwelt 
44  by  Wenham  side,"  was  charged  with  being 
a  witch  by  the  mother  of  her  lover,  who  wished 
to.  keep  him  away  from  her.  The  spell  of 
beauty  and  of  grace  was,  however,  the  only 
one  that  the  maiden  had  cast  over  the  young 
man,  —  one  which,  indeed,  was  irresistible  in 
its  fascination.  Yet  this  was  construed  by 
the  mischievous  mother  into  evil;  the  par- 
son's aid  waa  invoked,  who  perversely  decided 
that  the  Wenham  maid  was  a  veritable  witcb, 
and  set  the  constable  upon  her.  She  was 
taken  to  jail,  and  told  that 

44  Those  eyes,  young  witch,  the  crows  shall  peck 
From  off  the  gallows-tree." 

But  her  lover  did  not  fail  her,  and  rescued  her 
in  the  night-time,  and  bore  her  away  to  Ber- 
wick-town, where  the  Quakers  kept  her,  — 

44  Until  from  off  its  breast  the  land 
The  haunting  horror  threw, 
And  hatred,  born  of  ghostly  dreams, 
To  shame  and  pity  grew." 

Bayard  Taylor  gives  some  44  Studies  of  Ani- 
mal Nature."  Here  is  one  that  will  interest 
the  Darwinites :  44  Brehm,  the  German  natural- 
ist, gives  a  very  curious  account  of  a  chim- 
panzee at  the  Zoological  Garden  in  Hamburg. 
He  satisfied  himself  that  the  animal  understood 
as  much  human  speech  as  an  average  child  of 
two  and  a  half  years  old.  For  instance,  when 
he  asked,  4  Do  you  see  the  ducks  P 1  the  chim- 
panzee would  look  about  the  garden,  passing 
over  the  geese  and  swans,  until  he  found  the 
birds  indicated.  At  the  command.  4  Go  and 
sit  down ! '  uttered  without  any  inflection  of 
voice  or  glance  toward  a  chair,  be  would 
promptly  obey ;  on  being  told,  4  You  are 
naughty,'  he  would  hang  his  bead  with  an 
expression  of  distress,  —  and  be  very  soon 
learned  to  express  his  affection  by  kisses  and 
caresses,  like  the  children  whom  he  saw." 
That  chimpanzee  must  be  the  needed  44  miss- 
ing link"  to  make  good  the  development 
theory ! 

44  The  Political  Condition  of  South  Caro- 
lina," by  a  South  Carolinian,  is  of  peculiar 
interest  just  now.  Frances  Anne  Kemble's 
44  Old  Woman's  Gossip  "  is  continued.  This, 
which  she  says  of  Goethe,  will  not  be  accepted 
by  many :  4*  Perhaps  nothing  indicates  what 
I  should  call  his  intellectual  uhhumanity  so 
much  as  his  absolute  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  progress  of  the  race.  Once,  ana  once 
only,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  bis  conversa- 
tions with  Eckerman,  the  cause  of  mankind 
elicits  an  expression  of  faith  and  hope  from 
him,  in  some  reference  to  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica." 

Mr.  Weiss's  44  Wit,  Humor,  and  Shaks- 
peare "  receives  a  favorable  notice.  44  The 
greatest  merit  of 4  Mercy  Philbrick's  Choice  ' " 
is  pronounced  to  be  44  its  beautiful  literary 
workmanship."   This  may  mean  a  great  deal. 

Harper's  —  veteran  among  American  Mag- 
azines—  is  as  clean  and  beautiful  in  typograph- 
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ical  and  pictorial  appearance  as  ever.  It  is 
really  delightful  to  glance  through  its  hand- 
some and  ample  pages.  This  number  has  its 
usual  good  supply  of  "  fat  things."  The  first 
article,  "  On  the  Taff,"  is  not  a  treatise  on 
*'  Father  Taf(0"  who  is  one  of  the  drawers 
in  Mr.  Grant's  cabinet,  but  is  a  charming  and 
instructive  description  of  the  scenery  and 
towns  on  a  river  of  that  name  in  Wales. 
"  The  .English  language,"  it  is  asserted,  "  is 
commonly  spoken  in  ail  parts,  of  Wales.  It  is 
true  that  the  Welsh  tongue  is  also  spoken  by 
a  majority  of  the  people,  and  is  lovingly  re- 
tained in  the  religious  practices  of  everv  com- 
munity; bards  still  sing  their  lays  in  Welsh, 
and  preachers  preach,  and  newspapers  are 
printed,  in  the  same  ancient  tongue ;  but  it  is 
only  in  the  wildest  regions  that  natives  are 
occasionally  to  be  found  who  do  not  under- 
stand any  English.  It  is  far  more  common  to 
find  Germans  in  New  York  and  Chicago  who 
speak  only  their  native  language,  than  it  is  to 
find  Welshmen  in  the  cities  of  Wales  who 
speak  only  Welsh."  This  statement  in  regard 
to  the  Welsh  language  will  prove  a  surprise, 
we  think,  to  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
it  except  by  si»ht :  "  It  is  a  terrible  tongue  to 
look  at ;  but  it  is  musical  to  hear,  having  seven 
vowels,  and  being  full  of  soft  liquid  pounds. 
It  is  a  most  copious  language,  too,  containing 
no  fewer  than  eighty  thousand  words;  and 
from  this  fact  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  it  has 
greater  scope  for  the  utterance  of  poetical  sen- 
timents than  the  English  language  has.  The 
pronunciation  is  easy  and  flowing,  so  that, 
with  its  many  and  incessantly  recurring  vowels, 
it  is  an  easy  language  to  sing,  —  much  more 
so  than  the  English,  —  and  only  second  in 
this  respect  to  the '  Italian."  Cardiff  is  the 
chief  city  on  the  Tuff,  and  sits  at  its  mouth 
(was  the  Cardiff  Giant "  born  here  P) .  "A 
surprising  feature  of  the  provision  shops, 
which  abound,"  says  the  writer,  "  is  the  pres- 
ence of  great  quantities  of  canned  eatables 
from  America.  Canned  succotash  from  Bos- 
ton, salmon  from  Oregon,  oysters  from  Balti- 
more, are  here  in  such  prolusion  that  I 
commented  on  the  fact  to  a  brawny  John 
Bull  behind  his  piled-up  wares.  4  Oh,  yes  'r,' 
he  answered  heartily,  '  we  couhtn't  get  on 
'ithout  the  'Mericans;'  adding,  after  a  mo- 
ment, '  no,  nor  they  'ithout  bus.' "  Cardiff 
Castle  was  besieged  by  Cromwell  during  the 
civil  wars.  Oliver  sat  down  with  his  forces 
before  the  stronghold,  which  was  full  of  Royal- 
ists ;  4*  but  it  was  defended  with  such  spirit 
that  Cromwell  might  have  failed  in  his  purpose, 
but  for  the  fact  that  a  wretch  deserted  from 
the  Royalist  camp  and  conducted  the  Puritan 
soldiers  within  the  castle,  —  after  which  Crom- 
well promptly  hanged  him  as  a  reward  for  his 
services ! 

A  surpassingly  interesting  sketch  is  that 
entitled,  "And  who  was  Blennerhasset?  "  — 
giving  as  it  does  a  rapid  but  faithful  account 
of  the  famous  attempt  of  Aaron  Burr  to  found 
his  empire  in  the  West,  into  which  brilliant 
but  delusive  scheme  Blennerhasset  was  en- 
ticed by  the  fascinating  ex- vice-president. 
The  picture  of  Blennerhasset's  elegant  and 
beautiful  home  on  the  Ohio,  of  his  accom- 

I dished  and  lovely  wife,  his  interesting  house- 
mid,  and  of  the  generous  and  misguided  man 
himself,  is  very  vivid  and  impressive.  It  all 
reads  like  a  marvellous,  enticing,  but  pitifully 
sad  romance. 

"  The  land  of  the  Incas  "  is  full  of  interest ; 
and  Mr.  Conway's  "William  Lovett,  —  the 
W'orking^man,  Chartist,  Prisoner,  and  Author," 
—  is  written  with  all  the  striking  character- 
istics belonging  to  his  pen. 


Scribnrr's.  The  opening  article,  on 
"  Trout-fishing  in  the  Rangeley  Lakes,"  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  lovers  of  the  pis- 
catorial art.  It  is  appropriately  introduced 
by  two  illustrations,  —  one  of  a  party  of  fisher- 
men who  are  smoking,  drinking,  and  telling 
"fish-stories;"  the  other  of  a  genuine  speci- 
men of  the  speckled  brook-trout.  General 
McClellan  is  still  "On  the  Nile,"  where  all 
seems  to  be  as  "  quiet "  with  him  as  it  used  to 
be  "on  the  Potomac."  Dr.  Holland  gives  us 
chapter  five  of  "Nicholas  Minturn."  The 
doctor  never  wrote  to  our  especial  edification 
except  in  "  Bitter  Sweet,"  which  seemed  to  us 
at  the  time  a  real  spark  of  inspiration ;  but  we 
know  that  many  read  all  bis  books  with  delight. 
Kate  Field  writes  pleasantly  of  M  A  Morning 
with  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  — Personal  Reminis- 
cences of  Weber,  Beethoven,  and  Paganini." 
"  Farmer  Bassett's  Romance,"  by  Saxe  Holm, 
is  worth  reading.  *'  The  truth  was  that  John 
Bas?ett  was  a  pagan,  — a  New  England  pagan. 
There  are  a  few  of  these  in  every  New  Eng- 
land county.  They  are  the  offspring  of  the 
Westminster  catechism.  Apply  enough  of  the 
Westminster  catechism  to  a  meditative,  clear- 
wilted,  logical,  phlegmatic  boy  in  his  youth ; 
let  him  spend  most  of  his  days  out  on  sunny 
hillsides,  thinking  it  over  in  silence,  and  ask- 
ing nobody  any  questions,  —  and  the  chances 
are  that,  when  he  is  twenty-one,  he  will  quit 
going  to  church,  and  be  a  high-minded  pagan. 
He  will  have  absorbed  much  that  is  grand  and 
ennobling;  but  he  will  have  thrown  away,  in 
his  slow-growing  hatred  of  the  cruel  husk,  part 
of  the  sweet  kernel  also,  and  will  be  a  de- 
frauded and  robbed  man  all  his  days  for  lack 
of  the  true  comprehension  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  which  is  loving,  and  of  Christ's  Father, 
who  is  love."  John  Bassett  goes  to  camp- 
meeting —  by  accident;  and  —  falls  in  love. 
The  March  number,  no  doubt,  will  tell  us 
whether  he  also  "  got  religion."  There  are 
many  other  articles  in  this  number  which  are 
both  interesting  and  valuable. 

Thk  Galaxy.  —  Ex -Secretary  Welles's 
"Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  is 
written  with  a  rather  stiff  and  stalky  pen,  but 
is  quite  readable  nevertheless.  It  well  shows 
some  of  the  embarrassments  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln experienced  in  bis  task  of  guiding  the 
nation.  Mr.  Welles  says,  "  The  second  session 
of  the  thirty-seventh  Congress,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close,  tested  the  strength  of 
the  Government."  The  strength  of  this  Gov- 
ernment has  been  tested  a  good  many  times, 
both  before  and  since  that  period;  and  in 
every  exigency,  not  so  much  tie  strength  has 
been  shown  as  that  of  the  people,  —  whose 
reserved  conscience  and  common  sense  have 
so  far  carried  the  Nation  through  every  peril, 
even  when  "  the  Government "  was  sadly 
lacking  in  wisdom  and  courage.  In  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's "Applied  Science:  A  Love  Story," 
we  read :  "  She  fainted  quietly  away,  and  slid 
down  upon  the  floor  at  his  feet."  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  superfluous  information  in  this 
sentence.  When  people  faint,  they  usually  do 
it  quietly ;  and,  when  they  have  once  fainted, 
they  do  not  proceed  to  faint  away;  and,  in 
fainting,  they  generally  do  not  stand  up,  but 
drop  down.  A  scientific  man,  then,  would 
have  said,  "  She  fainted  ; "  or,  "  She  fainted, 
and  fell  at  his  feet."  Walter  Burlingame  tells 
the  interesting  story  of  the  14  Murder  of  Mar- 
gary,"  which  has  to  do  with  the  international 
relations  between  China  and  England.  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  in  his  "  The  Letters  of  Honore  de 
Balzac,"  compares  that  remarkable  French- 
man with  Dickens  ;  and,  as  it  strikes  us, 
extravagantly  says :  "  They  have  had  no  rivals 


but  each  other  and  Shakspeare."  Bret  Harte 
occupies  a  page,  and  little  more,  with  a  poem, 
which  apparently  might  as  well  have  been  left 
blank.  Richard  Grant  White  in  this  number 
concludes  his  valuable  series  of  papers  "  On 
Reading  Shakspeare." 

Appleton's.  —  The  notable  papers  in  this 
number  are,  "Our  Winter  Birds  "  (elegantly 
illustrated),  "  The  Men  who  Fascinate  Wo- 
men," "  Rubens's  Land,"  44  How  to  Furnish 
a  House,"  and  44  About  Plays  and  Players." 
All  homely  men,  amorously  inclined,  will  be 
delighted  to  be  assured  by  Junius  Henri 
Brown,  that  44  ugliness  in  men  often  seems 
to  be  a  mask  concealing  mysterious  fascina- 
tions, which,  opportunity  favoring,  few  women 
find  themselves  able  to  resist."  He  wisely 
concludes,  however,  that  44  Happier  he  who 
can  earn  but  one  heart  than  he  to  whom  a 
hundred  hearts  are  given !  " 

St.  Nicholas.  —  One  is  almost  tempted  to 
envy  the  youngsters  that  they  have  so  bright 
and  jolly  and  lovely  a  magazine  all  made  for 
and  devoted  to  themselves.  It  just  seems  like 
having  a  holiday  to  look  St.  Nicholas  through ; 
and  you  don't  know  which  of  the  many  good 
things  it  offers  you  is  best.  Here,  at  any  rate, 
is  one  gem  from  the  casket,  entitled  44  Stars 
and  Daisies  " :  — 

44  The  star*  are  tiny  daisies  high, 
Opening  and  shutting  in  the  sky ; 
While  daisies  are  the  stare  below, 
Twinkling  and  sparkling  as  they  grow. 

44  The  star-buds  blossom  in  the  night. 
And  love  the  moon's  calm,  tender  light; 
But  daisies  bloom  out  in  the  day, 
And  watch  the  strong  sun  on  his  way." 


LITERARY  HEWS. 


—  A  new  weekly  paper  has  just  been 
established  in  New  York,  called  4 'The  Evolu- 
tion." Its  province  of  effort  comprises 
Polities,  Religion,  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art.  It  is  in  the  editorial  charge  of  several 
eminent  writers,  whose  reputation  is  a  guar- 
antee of  its  ability.  The  first  number  is  full 
of  promise ;  the  leading  article,  44  Why  a  New 
Weekly  P  "  being  especially  fine.  It  explains 
clearly  the  mission  of  the  paper,  and  points 
out  the  differences  of  its  policy  from  that 
which  prevails  in  the  general  press.  The 
political  article  closes  with  the  wise  conclu- 
sion, 44  that  the  country  will  not  go  to  ruin 
under  either  Hayes  or  Tilden ;  but  destruction 
awaits  it,  unless  we  recognize  at  once  that  in 
elections  for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  citizens  of  the  United  States  form 
one  community,  —  a  nation ;  and  that  the  na- 
tion should  place  in  its  fundamental  law  such 
provisions  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  need- 
lul  to  securing  an  honest  vote,  and  an  honest 
count  for  these  offices." 

—  The  Marquis  D'Azeglio's  'aovel,  4«  Ettore 
Fieramosca,"  comprises  the  following  thrilling 
story  r  The  hero,  whose  name  gyes  a  title  to 
the  book,  hated  the  French  withVll  his  soul. 
He  had  been  for  several  years  defply  'n  love 
with  a  young  girl  of  the  story,  wis™  he  had 
lost  in  the  following  manner : 44  The  ^ench  sol- 
diers were  just  taking  possession  <5f  a  town 
where  the  young  latiy  was  attending  tft*  death- 
bed of  her  father.  The  French  wereyutnle8a 
conquerors,  especially  towards  women  fa**»d  th« 
helpless  father,  in  his  agony,  gave  his  eP|d  an^ 
all  he  possessed  to  the  first  officer  wf°  pre- 
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seated  himself,  in  order  to  protect  her  from 
the  intoxicated  soldiery.  The  officer  willingly 
accepted  the  charge,  married  Genevra  on  the 
spot,  and  stepped  into  the  possession  of  con- 
siderable wealth.  This  man,  though  a  valiant 
soldier,  was  a  worthless  character;  caring 
only  for  gain,  as  may  be  imagined  by  the  fact 
tbat  he,  an  Italian,  was  a  mercenary  in  the 
Fiench  army.  Caesar  Borgia,  then  cardinal,  — 
he  had  not  yet  thrown  otf  the  Church  robes,  — 
was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  Genevra,  and, 
being  repulsed  by  her,  caused  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  her  a  drug,  which  threw  her  into  a 
trance,  in  which  state  she  was  buried.  Bor- 
gia's creatures  were  to  have  removed  her  from 
the  tomb  the  t>ame  night;  but  Ettore  Fiera- 
uiosca,  her  lover,  remaining  to  mourn  alone 
after  the  funeral  was  over,  got  a  slight  suspi- 
cion of  something,  or  at  all  events  he  wished 
to  look  once  more  on  the  face  of  the  dead.  On 
uncovering  it,  he  saw  some  signs  of  life  in  the 
body,  and,  with  the  aid  of  bis  faithful  servant, 
be  carried  it  to  a  friend's  house.  After  a  while, 
Genevra  returned  to  life,  but  to  inexpressible 
grief;  there  lived  not  one  in  all  Italy  who 
would  dare  to  protect  her  from  the  Duke 
of  Komagnuola,  who,  supported  by  Bis  atro- 
cious lather,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  trampled 
on  every  human  right  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  wicked  will.  She  gave  up  the  idea  of 
returning  to  her  husband,  who,  she  knew,  was 
indifferent  to  her,  and  fled,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Ettore,  to  Barletta,  and  from  thence  to 
a  convent  on  the  island  of  Ursula.  Here  she 
lived  for  years  in  a  quarter  set  apart  for  *  ex- 
terns,'  attended  by  a  young  Arab  girl,  whose 
life  Ettore  bad  saved,  and  whom  Genevra  took 
under  her  protection ;  and  here  she  was  visited 
at  rare  intervals  by  Ettore,  who  passed  for  her 
brother.  At  the  moment  the  story  opens,  it 
happens  that  his  duty  brings  hi  in  to  Barletta 
with  his  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colona. 
The  Borgia,  who  bad  heard  that  Genevra  was 
still  living,  and,  as  he  believed,  with  his  rival, 
was  resolved  to  find  her,  cost  what  it  would. 
The  more  crimes  he  committed  in  pursuit  of 
Lis  victim,  the  better  sport  for  the  Cardinal. 

44  The  Spanish  Viceroy's  daughter,  arriving 
at  this  time,  gave  occasion  to  Jetes,  that  were 
held  in  her  honor;  bull-fights,  banquets,  and 
balls  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Ettore  was 
named  one  of  the  esquires  of  the  Spanish 
Princess;  and  she,  after  the  manner  of  her 
country-women,  proceeded  to  fall  in  love  with 
him  immediately,  not  waiting  for  any  advances 
on  the  gentleman's  part.  Our  young  hero, of 
course,  was  always  faithful  to  his  first  love, 
hopeless  though  it  was ;  but  knightly  courtesy 
obliged  him  to  do  certain  offices  for  the  lady, 
which  she  misunderstood.  At  the  ball,  Donna 
Elvira  brought  matters  to  a  climax,  by  asking 
Ettore  to  follow  her  to  the  balcony  overlook- 
ing the  sea.  He  bowed  confusedly,  not  know- 
ing what  to  reply ;  but,  just  after,  he  received 
a  note  of  vital  importance,  and  hurried  away, 
taking  some  one  else's  mantle  in  mistake  for 
his  own.  Another  cavalier,  however,  had 
overheard  the  appointment,  and,  seized  with 
the  spirit  of  mischief,  donned  Ettore's  mantle 
and  blue  scarf,  and,  stealing  out  to  the  bal- 
cony, dropped  on  one  knee  before  the  lady, 
and  kissed  her  hand. 

44  The  note  that  Ettore  had  received  was  to 
the  effect  that  Borgia  had  planned  the  abduc- 
tion of  Genevra  from  the  convent  walls  that 
night,  and,  unless  be  was  speedy  to  save  her, 
abe  was  lost.  He  hastily  armed  himself,  and 
went,  in  company  with  two  or  three  friends,  to 
the  island  of  Ursula.  On  their  way  they  met 
a-  boat,  which  proved  to  be  tbat  sent  by  Bor- 
gj*  to  the  island.  A  fight  ensued,  and  Ettore 
tmak  from  the  enemy  the  insensible  form  of  a 


woman,  whom  he  believed  to  be  Genevra.  On 
arriving  at  the  convent,  the  young  person 
turned  out  to  be  the  Arab  girl,  and  Genevra 
was  nowhere  to  be  found;  in  addition  to 
which,  Ettore  found  himself  dangerously 
wounded  by  a  poisoned  dagger.  Here  we 
leave  him  in  bed,  attended  by  the  Arab,  and 
return  to  Genevra.  She  had  all  those  years 
been  suffering  bitter  remorse  for  not  seeking 
her  husband ;  still,  she  never  had  strength  of 
mind  enough  to  do  it.  At  length,  feeling  the 
indications  of  a  malady  which  might  prove 
fatal,  she  resolved  to  do  her  duty.  She\ook 
a  boat  to  Barletta,  and  landed  under  the  castle 
walls,  where  she  paused  to  think  what  would 
be  her  next  step.  At  that  moment  she  looked 
up  at  the  moonlit  balcony,  and  saw  one  whom 
she  believed  to  be  Ettore,  whose  blue  scarf 
she  recognized,  at  the  feet  of  Donna  Elvira. 
She  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish,  and  sank  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  apartments  of 
Cffisar  Borgia  were  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
castle.  On  hearing  the  cry,  he  issued  forth 
and  carried  tbe  fainting  woman  into  his  room. 
4 1  will  believe,  henceforth,  in  a  devil  at 
least,1  he  said,  on  recognizing  Genevra. 
'  No  one  but  a  devil-friend  could  have  so 
helped  me  to  my  revenge.' 

14  Like  Clarissa  Harlowe,  Genevra  could 
not  survive  dishonor.  She  died  next  day, 
attended  by  a  good  Roman  lady  and  the  self- 
same Spaniard  who  had  caused  her  jealousy, 
and  consoled  by  an  excellent  priest,  who  ad- 
ministered to  her  all  the  comforts  of  religion." 

—  The  high-toned  critic  of  the  Independent 
deems  it  proper  to  say,  in  language  most  fit- 
ting for  a  religious  journal,  that  the  author  of 
14  Deirdre  "  44  has  been  shot  upward  like  Har- 
lequin, by  the  cleverly  arranged  spring  of 
advance  criticism,  only  to  alight  on  the  bard 
floor  of  permanent  opinion.  A  powerful  mor- 
tar would  be  needed  to  44  shoot  up"  the  stal- 
wart author  of  "Deirdre;"  whereas  the  In- 
dependent critic  would  "go  up  like  a  rocket 
and  come  down  like  a  stick,"  not  44  upon  the 
hard  floor  of  permanent  opinion,"  but  on  the 
softer  surface  of  his  own  platitude. 

—  In  the  versified  apology  for  writing 
about 44  the  land  of  broken  promises,"  and  the 
unpatriotic  sonnets  in  the  Nation,  Prof.  Lowell 
is  guilty  of  very  bad  taste  in  appealing  to  his 
own  honorable  descent. 

—  The  Philadelphia  Press  (Dr.  Shelton 
Mackenzie,  literary  editor)  speaks  of 
44  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  as  the  work 
of  "  Sarah  Flower*."  Flower  was  the  middle 
name  of  Sarah  Flower  Adams. 

—  Mr.  Frederick  Leak  of  Williamstown, 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in  the 
State.  Possessed  of  all  branches  of  learning 
and  of  art,  he  practises  each  in  turn,  and 
nothing  long.  1  here  could  hardly  be  an  end 
to  his  accomplishments,  scholarly  and  artistic 
He  reads  and  writes  and  studies,  and  paints 
in  fresco ;  excelling  in  each,  but  never  content 
with  bis  achievements. 

—  One  day,  some  years  ago,  a  gentleman 
walking  down  Broadway  fell  upon  a  neat 
parcel,  and,  taking  it  home,  found  its  contents 
to  be  a  beautiful  pair  of  slippers,  wrought  in 
floss  silk,  and  bearing  a  gilt  and  undecipher- 
able inscription.  Advertising  was  in  vain :  no 
claimant  appeared.  Tbe  slippers  came  at  last 
to  the  representative  of  another  generation, 
who,  consulting  with  his  brother,  contrived  to 
find  in  the  mysterious  characters  the  sweet 
words,  44  My  Wife."   The  slippers  were,  no 


doubt,  a  gift  to  the  loser's  wife,  both  of  whom, 
we  may  imagine,  have  deplored  the  accident 
which  deprived  them  of  a  mutual  pleasure. 
44  There's  many  a  slip." 

—  Not  many  years  ago,  among  the  students 
of  Williams  College,  there  was  one  Wiswell, 
unenviably  notorious  for  his  pranks.  Some 
misdemeanor  having  occurred,  it  was  traced 
to  him,  through  the  testimony  of  what  seemed 
to  be  his  hat.  An  investigation  being  held, 
he  was  sharply  questioned  by  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors, who,  lifting  the  hat  in  question,  asked 
Wiswell  if  it  were  his.  He  tried  it  on,  and 
found  it  to  fit  perfectly.  In  turn,  Wiswell 
said,  44  Let  me  try  it  on  your  head,  Pro- 
fessor." This  was  done,  and  the  fit  was 
equally  accurate. 

—  A  funny  story  is  told  of  Rev.  A.  , 

the  reputed  original  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dorrance  in 
44  Mercy  Philbrick's  Choice."  In  early  life 
he  was  attached  to  a  young  lady.  Writing  to 
her,  one  day,  and  to  his  mother,  he  put  the  let- 
ters in  the  wrong  envelopes.  In  that  intended 
for  his  mother,  he  made  some  remarks  not 
complimentary  to  his  other  correspondent,  and 
she  promptly  gave  him  his  conge.  It  is  said 
of  him,  that  the  lady  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife  tyrannized  over  him  severely,  com- 
pelling him  to  read  to  her  nearly  all  night, 
and  to  drive  during  the  day. 

—  A  German  edition  of  Francis  Parkman's 
works  is  now  in  progress,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Kapp.  In  his  introduction  he  pays  glow- 
ing and  just  tributes  to  Mr.  Parkman's  pow- 
ers. 44  Francis  Parkman  has,  by  bis  labors, 
filled  up  most  admirably  a  great  gap  in  the 
historical  literature  of  his  country,  while  he 
has  added  a  new  province  of  the  highest  im- 

Eortance,  not  only  to  America,  but  to 
lurope.  .  .  .  Far  in  the  American  wilder- 
ness, we  get  a  clearer  glimpse  into  the  private 
workshops,  the  secret  wishes  and  plans  of 
French  politics,  than  in  the  palaces  of  European 
princes  and  diplomatists.  In  the  Colony  of 
St.  Lawrence,  the  power  of  Le  Orand  Louis, 
with  all  its  soldiers  and  priests,  succumbed 
much  more  to  their  false  ideas  and  calcula- 
tions, and  their  own  weakness,  than  to  a  hand- 
ful of  English  troops  and  a  petty  number  of 
English  peasants  and  townspeople.  ...  In 
short,  every  feature  of  this  French  patriarchal 
system,  which,  in  its  way.  was  intended  for 
the  good  of  its  subjects,  teaches  the  constant 
lesson  that  spiritual  and  temporal  despotism 
falls  like  mildew  upon  the  land  under  its  care ; 
that  a  community  which  permits  its  arbitrary 
interference  in  all  matters  of  domestic  life,  of 
trade,  and  of  conscience,  condemns  itself  to 
eternal  weakness  and  misery ;  and  that  despot- 
ism, in  spite  of  the  best  intentions,  destroys 
all  natural  growth.  The  truth,  and  a  rich 
abundance  of  political  lessons,  which  are 
everywhere  supported  by  illustrating  facts, 
the  reader  finds  on  every  page  of  Parkman's 
works;  and  finds  them  related,  not  in  a  dry, 
bare  way,  chronologically  arranged,  but  fol- 
lowing their  own  natural  development,  and 
described  in  noble  and  really  classical  lan- 

fuage.  Parkman  is,  in  short,  a  master  of  the 
rst  class,  —  the  peer  of  the  best  writers  of 
English  .prose."  Here  we  pause  in  amaze- 
ment. Dr.  Kapp  proceeds  to  say :  44  Some- 
times his  style  is  a  little  too  studied,  and,  in 
unimportant  places,  he  allows  himself  a  vir- 
tuoso-like perfection  of  detail,  where  a 
more  vigorous  tone,  like  the  massive  but 
characteristic  touch  of  a  Bret  Harte,  might  be 
more  appropriate."  [  ! !  ]  Words  fail  us  in  the 
attempt  to  express  our  wonder,  how  a  writei 
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of  such  sound  sense  and  critical  power  as  Dr. 
Kapp  has  shown  himself  to  possess  should 
thus  suddenly  lapse  from  pathos  to  bathos,  — 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  This 
escapade  suggests  to  us  the  spectacle  of  a 
lordly  cavalier  riding  a  noble  steed,  and  sud- 
denly precipitated  into  an  adjacent  mud-hole. 
Only  one  hypothesis  is  possible,  by  which  we 
may  measurably  clear  the  doctor's  skirts  of 
their  taint ;  that  is,  that  bis  acquaintance  with 
Bret  Harte's  writings  is  wofully  superficial. 
Did  he  get,  we  wonder,  his  ideas  of  that 
"  massive  w  writer  from  the  drooling  absurdity 
of  the  "Heathen  Chinee"?  This  dreadful 
blunder  offends  like  a  mole  on  a  white  bosom. 
But  in  view  of  what  he  has  aaid,  and  what 
he  proceeds  to  say,  we  are  disposed  to  be  for- 
giving. We  continue  our  quotations :  *«  No 
other  American  historian  knows  so  well  how 
to  paint  so  naturally  and  so  intuitively  the 
spacious  background  of  historical  events;  no 
other  can  depict  the  inner  connection  between 
the  natural  suggestions  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  deeds  of  the  men  who  act  in  it ;  no  other 
can  so  psychologically  unravel  the  reciprocal 
influence  between  nature  and  mind ;  no  other 
knows  so  thoroughly  the  character  and  motives 
of  the  men  who  are  the  characters  in  this  his- 
tory. He  is  the  cool  observer,  and  a  delineator 
such  as  has  never  before  been  found,  of  the 
baseness  and  the  magnanimity,  the  cruelty 
and  recklessness,  the  cowardice  and  courage, 
of  these  wild  sons  of  the  forest.  With  thorough 
and  scholarly  research  and  glowing  descrip- 
tion, our  author  unites  also  the  indispensable 
quality  for  a  true  historian  of  philosophical 
thought  and  poetical  insight,  both  of  which  he 
possesses  in  the  highest  degree." 

—  We  hail  with  joy  the  announcement  of  a 
new  magazine,  to  be  called  The  Radical  Re- 
view. It  is  to  be  a  quarterly,  and  will  be 
published  in  New  York  by  Benjamin  R. 
Tucker,  with  a  masterly  corps  of  coadjutors. 
Among  the  distinguished  writers  will  be  such 
names  as  Messrs.  John  Weiss,  -Sidney  H. 
Morse,  Ezra  H.  Heywood,  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  F.  Denton,  William  J.  Potter, 
Francis  E.  Abbot,  Samuel  Longfellow,  J oseph 
H.  Allen,  John  Fiske,  Octavius  B.  Frothing- 
ham,  John  W.  Cbadwick,  Dyer  De  Lum,  John 
Orvis,  William  Hanson,  Abrarn  W.  Stevens, 
John  H.  Clifford,  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  J. 
Stahl  Patterson,  Joel  A.  Allen,  Stephen  Pearl 
Andrews,  Charles  W.  Buck,  Howard  N. 
Brown,  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  J.  R.  Ingalls. 

The  purpose  of  The  Radical  Review  —  cap- 
ital name,  by  the  way  —  is  thus  stated :  "  The 
want  has  been  long  felt  in  this  country,  by  a 
large  and  growing  class  of  thinking  people, 
of  a  periodical  publication  serving  the  same 
purpose  here  that  The  Fortnightly  and  The 
Contemporary  Reviews  serve  so  well  in  Eng- 
land. To  meet  this  want,  and  in  the  hope 
that  such  demand  may  prove  competent  to 
maintain  its  subject,  when  once  provided  with 
it,  it  is  proposed  to  issue,  on  May  1,  1877,  — 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  circumstances  shall 
warrant,  —  the  first  number  of  a  quarterly 
periodical,  to  be  called  The  Radical  Review. 
The  success  or  failure  of  this  project  will  de- 
pend upon  the  more  or  less  encouraging  re- 
ception which  its  announcement  shall  meet 
with  from  the  public,  previous  to  the  date 
mentioned."  There  could  be  no  better  news, 
save  the  election  of  a  president. 

—  Few  authors  have  been  subjected  to  more 
diverse  treatment,  kindly  and  severe,  than 
Alexander  Pope.  Macaulay  assails  him  with 
his  characteristic  malignity,  pronouncing  him 
a  trickster,  &c.    Mr.  Elwin  is  hardly  less 


bitter;  his  work  having  won  from  Ruskin 
the  contemptuous  epithet  of  "  scavenger  biog- 
raphy." It  represented  the  results  of  twenty 
years'  labor.  Kuskin,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
gone  to  the  extreme  of  adulation  in  his  estimate 
of  Pope,  and  has  received  a  merited  rebuke  from 
John  Dennis,  who,  in  his  recent  "Studies  in 
Literature,"  says :  "  Truth  is  more  precious 
than  even  the  reputation  of  a  poet,  and  there 
is  no  greater  blunder  than  to  suppose  that, 
because  a  man  has  genius,  his  moral  failings 
are  to  be  concealed  or  condoned."  Leslie 
Stephen  declares  that  "  a  gentleman  convicted 
at  the  present  day  of  practices  comparable  to 
those  in  which  Pope  indulged  so  freely  might 
find  it  expedient  to  take  his  name  off  the 
books  of  any  respectable  club."  Mr.  Dennis 
finds  Pope  at  his  best  in  the  Satires  and 
Epistles  of  Horace ;  "  Here  we  have  the 
satirist's  finest  wit,  his  most  graceful  versifica- 
tion, many  of  his  most  familiar  sayings,  some 
of  his  sharpest  stings."  Mr.  Dennis  sum- 
marizes his  judgment  of  the  rickety  poet  in 
the  weighty  words,  "  Pope  lied  abominably." 

—  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  will  start  for  Cali- 
fornia, February  1,  where  he  will  make 
studies  for  stories  of  California  life. 

—  Lippincott  &  Co.  have  in  press  the  new 
and  cheap  edition  of  Kitto's  "  Cyclopaedia  of 
Biblical  Literature."  It  comprises  five  thousand 
articles  on  the  antiquities,  bibliography,  biog- 
raphy, criticism,  geography,  &C-,  with  many 
woodcuts  and  maps. 

—  The  London  Bookseller  doubts  whether 
E.  P.  Whipple  is  qualified  to  perform  the 
task  he  has  undertaken,  of  preparing  a  series 
of  introductions  for  Dickens  s  novels. 

—  The  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
introduction  of  printing  into  England,  by  John 
Caxton,  will  be  observed  by  solemn  and  im- 
pressive services.  A  committee  has  been 
organized,  comprising  the  Dukes  of  Argyll, 
Westminster,  and  Devonshire ;  Earls  Russell, 
Spencer,  Aberdeen,  Stanhope,  and  Powis ; 
several  Bishops,  Privy  Councillors,  and  other 
influential  persons.  Copies  of  Caxton  will  be 
liberally  loaned,  and  the  exposition  will  be  of 
rare  interest.  The  book  trade  is  represented 
by  Messrs.  Bagster,  Bogue,  Clowes,  Clay,  Hey- 
wood, Macmillan,  Rivington,  and  Trubner. 

—  Mr.  Andrew  Adam,  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  the  warehouse  assistant  of  Henry 
G.  Bohn,  died  recently,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  accom- 
plished man  in  his  calling  in  England.  He 
walked  daily  from  King's  Cross,  —  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  —  reaching  bis  office  at  nine  o'clock. 
The  low  rate  of  wages  in  the  English  book 
trade  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that 
al  no  time  did  his  salary  exceed  £150.  This 
paltry  parsimony  is  a  stain  on  Mr.  Bonn's 
reputation. 

—  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  of  Jan. 
27,  contains  a  remarkable  article,  written  by 
Mrs.  Zina  Fay  Pierce,  of  Cambridge  (who, 
by  the  way,  is  a  very  able  thinker  and  writer 
among  our  American  women),  upon  the 
characteristics  of  George  Eliot  as  an  author. 
The  article  in  question  contains  opinions  as  to 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  great  novelist, 
from  which  we  are  confident  many  of  our  readers 
will  dissent,  and  some  of  which  we  are  our- 
self  far  from  adopting ;  and  yet  it  is  written 
in  a  style  so  vigorous,  and  in  a  spirit  so  brave 
and  honest,  and  withal  is  such  a  thorough 
dealing  with  the  subject,  that  we  feel  we 


should  fail  in  our  duty  to  those  readers  of  the 
Literary  World  who  have  not  already  seen  it, 
if  we  did  not  lay  it  before  them  in  somewhat 
copious  extracts. 

Mrs.  Pierce  treats  of  George  Eliot  "from 
the  aesthetic,  the  feminine,  and  the  moral 
stand-points;"  and,  although  she  awards  to 
her  great  praise  in  all  these  respects,  she  in  - 
dicta  her  with  immense  and  glaring  defects. 
First,  aesthetically.  "  What  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  her  characters,  scarce  any  two  of 
whom  have  any  family  likeness,  and  the  vari- 
ety of  their  situations,  she  sits  amid  a  world  of 
her  own  creation,  a  veritable  '  image '  of  God 
in  his  universe.  Every  novel  of  George 
Eliot's  is  a  new  surprise.  It  can  never  be 
said  again  that  women  lack  invention,  for  her 
invention  is  simply  prodigal.  How  astonish- 
ing, too,  is  her  mental  energy !  Such  seemingly 
boundless  culture!  And  then  ber  strength, 
her  scope !  Hereafter  we  shall  date  back  to 
her  as  modern  European  literature  dates  back 
to  Dante;  for  her  powerful  pen  alone  has 
changed  the  relative  intellectual  position  of 
the  sexes.  Before  her,  what  men  had  done 
rose  as  it  were  in  mountains  and  peaks  on 
their  sfde  of  the  valley  of  Time,  while  on  the 
feminine  side  were  but  hills  and  undulating 
plains.  Suddenly  there  towered  up  from 
among  these  a  mighty  mass,  that  lifted  its  bead 
into  the  ether  in  level  greeting  to  the  proud 
marshalled  crests  confronting  it.  It  has  raised 
all  women  with  it.  Having  produced  her,  the 
development  of  all  other  eminence  is  for  tbem 
only  an  affair  of  waiting.  She  has  fulfilled 
their  past ;  she  also  propliesies  their  future." 
But,  says  Mrs.  Pierce,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  George  Eliot  is  not  "  an  artist.  She 
lacks  the  artistic  sense,  and  so  she  never 
knows  when  to  stop.  Singular  omission  in  a 
woman,  —  the  Beautiful  is  not  supreme  with 
her.  She  has  no  feeling  for  form,  no  instinct 
for  proportion.  Hence  her  work  is  not  sculp- 
turesque; it  is  panoramic  rather;  and  in  a 
hundred  vears  from  now  it  is  probable  that 
people  will  have  no  time  to  read  her." 

Secondly,  from  the  feminine  stand-point, 
Mrs.  Pierce  declares  that  "  George  Eliot  is 
not  a  thorough  woman,  for  she  shares  the 
foible  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  English 
women,  of  being  obliged  to  feel  they  are 
imitating  men  before  they  can  have  any  self- 
respect.  Her  notn  de  plume  is  a  man's  name, 
ana  since  she  made  her  reputation  she  seems  to 
be  aiming  not  so  much  to  be  loved  by  the 
common  heart  of  humanity  as  to  be  admired 
by  its  intellectual  heads.  She  strides  along, 
the  easy  peer  of  the  distinguished  thinkers  of 
the  time,  as  if  to  show  them  how  much  farther 
and  freer  she  can  step  than  other  women. 
Instead  of  being  captivating,  she  is  formidable. 
Sfie  does  not  *  bear  her  weight  of  learning 
lightly  like  a  flower.'  One  has  to  take  ber 
books  by  the  daily  dose,  as  one  does  Hallam's 
Constitutional  Histories.  They  are  an  educa- 
tion in  themselves,  but  they  are  absolutely  ex- 
hausting. Yet  a  woman  is  very  woman  not  only 
as  she  is  true,  but  also  as  she  is  fascinating ; 
and  a  thing  is  perfect  as  a  work  of  art  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  a  thing  of  delight,  and  not  of 
labor.  In  short,  George  Eliot  has  made  the 
mistake  of  the  woman  suffragists  in  thinking 
there  is  no  way  of  being  equal  [with  man] 
except  by  doing  the  same  things  equally  well ; 
whereas,  there  is  a  more  triumphant  equality 
in  doing  other  things  better."  Another  "  non- 
womanly  "  thing  about  George  Eliot,  affirms 
Mrs.  Pierce,  is  "her  coldness,  her  blase  dis- 
passionateness. She  flings  over  nothing  that 
'light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,'  —  the 
transforming  glow  of  ardent  genius.  She  is 
not  of  the  seraphim  who  '  burn  and  sing,'  but 
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of  the  cherubim  who  '  shine  and  sing.'  She 
never  gets  beyond  terra  jirma.  She  is  never 
irrational,  ana  never  musical." 

Thirdly,  from  tbe  moral  stand-point,  Mrs. 
Pierce's  criticism  is  still  more  sweeping,  and 
in  some  respects,  it  may  be  opined,  even  more 
unjust.  "The  moral  inculcated  in  all  ber 
books  is  the  faithiul  fulfilling  of  inherited  or 
imposed  responsibility,  the  necessity  of  high 
loyalty  to  one's  own  traditions,  to  one's  own 
race,  to  one's  own  class.  But  never  was  there 
a  more  conspicuous  example  of  disloyalty  to 
her  own  race  and  to  her  own  class  than  George 
Eliot  herself.  This  is  the  age  of  the  awak- 
ening of  womanhood  to  self-consciousness 
through  education.  Whether  wisely  in  their 
methods  or  the  reverse,  women  are  struggling 
to  find  out  what  they  are,  what  they  want,  and 
of  what  they  are  capable.  And  they  are 
doing  it  on  the  grand  scale.  They  are  mak- 
ing their  experiments,  their  mistakes,  their 
successes,  all  the  time,  and  in  every  civil- 
ized land.  Now,  George  Eliot  belongs  to  the 
class  which  is  doing  all  this,  —  to  the  class  ol 
educated  women,  —  and  she  is  herself  the  most 
magnificent  success  of  that  class.  But  through- 
out her  books  she  never  gives  a  helping  hand 
to  the  aspirations  and  effort  of  her  fellows  by 
an  intimation.  She  merely  paints,  in  nearly 
every  one,  some  splendid  woman  almost  as 
exceptionally  endowed  as  herself,  and  then 
makes  her,  as  regards  any  achievement  what- 
ever, a  failure.  I  think  that  no  woman  who 
is  trying  to  do  any  thing  can  draw  aught  but 
despair  for  herself  out  of  George  Eliot's 
novels.  They  only  echo  what,  probably,  her 
own  sad  heart  is  alway  telling  her,  —  that,  if 
she  has  not  found  the  domestic  happiness  she 
wants,  she  had  better  live  out  the  rest  of  her 
days  benumbed  and  passive ;  for  nothing  else 
is  really  worth  striving  for.  .  .  .  And  yet, 
strangest  anomaly  of  all,  George  Eliot  is  a 
sceptic !  Her  later  novels  never  mention  the 
name  of  Christ  as  a  Living  Force  in  the  world, 
from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other.  Tbeir 
personages  lean  upon  themselves,  upon  each 
other,  upon  science,  upon  race  beliefs  and 
family  missions  ;  but  upon  what  England  call's 
tbe  Christian's  God,  never.  So  far  from  that, 
if  there  is  a  character  to  be  drawn  disobedient 
or  disloyal  to  its  convictions,  shallow  and 
superficial  in  feeling,  worldly  wise  and  politic 
in  action,  that  character  is  a  Christian.  .  .  . 
There  is  an  insight  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the 
mind,  and  in  her  earlier  days  George  Eliot 
seemed  to  possess  it  Then  there  was  yet  a 
God  in  the  heavens,  and  an  immortality  with 
Him  as  compensation  for  human  agonies  and 
failures.  Her  most  perfect  novels  were  writ- 
ten then,  and  then  I  all  but  adored  her  as  one 
whose  very  existence  was  semi-miraculous. 
But  I  confess  that  her  later  books  have  much 
diminished  my  reverence.  ...  To  sum  up, 
George  Eliot  is  not  the  equal  of  the  greatest, 
because  she  is  not  a  poet ;  and  she  is  not  a 
poet  because  her  imagination  has  always  been 
controlled  by  her  head  rather  than  inspired  by 
ber  heart.  In  short,  she  has  not  dared,  or 
she  has  not  cared,  to  be  simply  a  woman.  In- 
stead of  wearing  her  womanhood  as  a  crown, 
she  has  tried  to  make  men  forget  it,  and  for 
iear  of  being  womanish  she  has  discarded, 
instead  of  reverencing,  tbe  traditions  of  her 
sex.  But  in  conforming  thus  anxiously  to  the 
masculine  philosophical  pattern,  she  has  thrown 
away  the  volcanic  force  that  goes  with  tbe 
passion  and  abandon  natural  to  women,  and 
so  her  genius  has  tailed  to  rush  up  into  the 
blue  in  that  snowy  pinnacle  of  absolute  glory 
to  which  a  complete  surrender  to  the  pure 
feminine  type  would  undoubtedly  have  carried 
it." 


The  foregoing  trenchant  criticism  upon  so 
widely  popular  a  writer  will  doubtless  prove 
disturbing  to  many ;  but  it  is  to  be  admired 
for  its  boldness,  and  respected  for  its  honesty, 

—  and  is  deserving  of  candid  perusal  both  by 
friends  and  foes  ol  George  Eliot. 

—  When  a  writer  makes  a  collection  of 
his  miscellaneous  poems,  we  think  he  owes 
it  to  his  readers,  if  not  to  himself,  carefully  to 
revise  the  verses,  and  eliminate  those  repetitions 
of  phrase  and  epithet  which  are  apt  to  creep  into 
one's  pieces,  written  at  different  periods.  These 
repetitions,  scarcely  noticeable  in  tbe  poems 
as  they  appear  separately  in  the  magazines, 
become  serious  flaws  when  brought  together 
in  a  volume.  Thus  in  Mrs.  Piatt's  late  book, 
"That  New  World,"  we  have  the  exclama- 
tion "  O,"  or  "  oh,"  thirty-fives  times  in  the 
course  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pages. 
In  five  instances  the  exclamation  occurs  at  the 
end  of  a  line :  — 

"  The  old  enchanted  story  !  —  oh,"  —  p.  46. 
"  Can  heaven  be  builded  P    oh,"  —  p.  61. 
"That  were  this  bitter  life  thrice  bitter,  oh !" 

—  p.  55. 

Would  I  bave  made  the  Baby  P  oh,"— 
p.  111. 

•«  What  does  she  wear  without  them  P  oh," 

—  p.  126. 

In  her  previous  volume,  "  A  Voyage  to  the 
Fortunate  Isles,"  the  author  uses  the  same 
exclamation  twenty-five  times :  and  the  word 
"sweet,"  with  variations,  forty-five  times! 
Between  this  vexatious  reiteration  and  that 
fatiguing  child  who  is  constantly  asking  ques- 
tions in  Mrs  Piatt's  poems,  the  reader  some- 
times runs  the  risk  of  being  put  out  of  the 
mood  to  do  justice  to  the  really  beautiful  and 
rare  qualities  of  her  verse. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  taste  of  that  mythical 
person,  "  the  general  reader,"  that  he  has  de- 
manded a  second  edition  of  "A  Voyage  to 
the  Fortunate  Isles."  We  wish,  however,  that 
the  general  reader  had  gone  a  little  further, 
and  kindly  called  the  author's  attention  to  tbe 
inexplicable  grammatical  error  which  she  has 
retained  on  page  146 :  — 

"  Tour  peerless  face  has  made  yon  dream ! 
For  in  your  life  you  never  wu 
(Though  far  away  you  sometimes  seem) 
Outside  of  your  own  glass." 

—  Authors  take  a  kindly  interest  in  tbe 
success  of  the  "  No-Name  Series  "  of  novels. 
One  says:  "I  really  should  like  to  write 
one.  I  have  always  had  an  idea  that,  if  I 
could  be  completely  untrammelled  in  anony- 
mousness,  I  could  do  vastly  better."  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  "Great  Unknown,"  took 
much  pleasure  bidden  behind  his  incog.,  while 
everybody  was  excited  over  the  authorship  of 
"  Waverly."  "  The  truth  is,"  he  wrote, 
"  this  sort  of  muddling  work  amuses  me ;  and 
I  am  something  in  the  condition  of  Joseph 
Surface,  who  was  embarrassed  by  getting 
himself  too  good  a  reputation:  for  many 
things  may  place  people  well  enough  anony- 
mously, which,  if  they  bave  me  in  the  title- 
page,  would  just  give  me  that  sort  of  ill  name 
which  precedes  banging;  and  that  would  be 
in  many  respects  inconvenient  if  I  thought 
of  again  trying  a  grande  opus." 

—  A  distinguished  critic,  an  American  resi- 
dent in  London,  sends  home  in  a  private  letter 
the  following  remarks  on  "  Mercy  Puilbrick's 
Choice  "i  — 

"  During  these  last  weary  months  I  have 
learned  a  good  deal,  —  enough  to  condone 
even  the  hopeless  subjection  of  Stephen  White 
to  his  mother,  and  to  regret  that  you  should 


bave  burdened  bim  with  the  dishonesty.  For 
the  rest,  it  seems  to  me  that  tbe  story  has  sur- 
passing excellences,  along  with  a  good  deal 
that  is  morbid.  The  characters  are  unique, 
their  interplay  original,  their  environment 
picturesque ;  but  I  would  bave  delighted  more 
in  the  break  between  Stephen  and  Mercy,  if  it 
had  occurred  on  a  more  refined  issue,  —  some- 
where along  the  shadowy  frontier  where  right 
and  wrong  seem  to  blend  in  such  a  way  that 
the  two  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  sec- 
ond sight  of  the  finest  spirits.  The  book 
seems  to  have  been  read  a  good  deal  over 
here,  and  I  am  often  asked  to  disclose  the 
authorship.  Comments  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able bave  been  made.  Nobody  seems  entirely 
to  like  the  story ;  but  all  agree  as  to  its  power 
and  originality." 

—  Not  long  since,  American  students  of 
Pbilosophy  were  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Chauncey  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  lately 
instructor  in  Harvard  University.  To  Ihem 
he  was  known  as  one  of  the  subtlest  thinkers 
and  profoundest  scholars  this  country  has  pro- 
duced. He  died  prematurely,  and  left  no 
long,  connected  work ;  but  some  of  bis  papers 
read  before  learned  societies  or  contributed 
to  their  journals,  and  to  tbe  "  North  American 
Review"  and  the  "Nation,"  are  deemed  of 
such  importance  that  they  bave  been  collected 
by  his  friends,  and  prefaced  with  a  biographical 
sketch  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Among  the 
titles  are,  "  Natural  Theology  as  a  Positive 
Science,"  "The  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer," "Limits  of  Natural  Selection,"  "Evo- 
lution of  Self-Consciousness,"  "  Evolution  by 
Natural  Selection,"  "  Speculative  Dynamics," 
and  others  on  similar  topics.  The  volume 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

—  Auerbacb  first  reached  fame,  as  most 
people  know,  through  his  "Village  Stories." 
These,  though  written  thirty  years  ago,  have 
not  lost  their  popularity,  and  are  read  in  all 
languages  of  the  civilized  world.  Their  scene 
was  a  little  village  of  the  Black  Forest,  and 
their  theme  the  simple  lives  of  the  inhabitants. 
Now  the  railroad  has  invaded  the  secluded 
spot,  many  of  the  people  have  been  even  to 
America  and  back,  the  German  empire  has 
arisen,  —  in  short,  the  little  village  is  in  an- 
other world.  To  depict  this  new  life,  the 
great  author  has  just  finished  three  new  stories, 
which  he  groups,  in  the  German  edition,  under 
the  title  of  "  After  Thirty  Years."  Each 
of  these  stories  is  the  sequel  of  an  earlier 
story,  written  thirty  years  before.  Herr  Auer- 
bach  suggested  that  it  would,  on  many  accounts, 
be  well  to  publish  the  English  version  of  each 
new  story  in  connection  with  the  early  one  on 
which  it  was  based.  Consequently,  the  six 
stories  will  be  published  in  three  volumes; 
each  pair  of  stories  appearing  as  a  single  work. 
The  first  volume,  no  portion  of  which  has  be- 
fore been  printed  in  English,  will  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  in  a  few  days, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Convicts  and  their 
Children." 

—  Mr.  Warner's  engaging  book  of  travels, 
"  In  the  Levant,"  has  reached  the  fourth 
edition,  in  which  a  full  index  is  given. 

—  The  "Life  of  George  Ticknor"  has 
reached  the  seventh  edition  in  this  country, 
and  is  one  of  tbe  notable  issues  of  the  past 
season  in  London.  Journals  of  all  kinds  have 
given  it  those  full  and  admiring  reviews  which 
the  English  press  bestows  on  works  that  it  de- 
lights to  honor. 
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—  John  Sterling,  in  describing  in  a  letter  to 
his  wile  a  West-Indian  tornado  that  nearly 
destroyed  the  bouse  in  which  he  was  tempo- 
rarily residing,  makes  a  remark  in  connection 
with  his  losses  wlych  every  owner  and  lover  of 
books  will  peculiarly  appreciate:  "But  no 
money  would  repay  me  for  the  loss  of  my 
books,  of  which  a  large  proportion  had  been 
in  my  bands  for  so  many  years  that  they  were 
like  old  and  faithful  friends,  and  of  which 
many  had  been  given  me  at  different  times  by 
the  persons  in  the  world  whom  I  most  value.*' 

—  It  appears  that  some  of  the  village  drapers 
of  England,  during  the  present  season,'  have 
been  underselling  many  of  the  books  of  Lon- 
don publishers,  —  which  fact,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
correspondent  of  "  The  Bookseller,"  doth  look 
mysterious.  One  of  two  things  must  be  true : 
either  the  drapers  are  doing  a  "losing  busi- 
ness,** or  the  London  publishers  are  making 
undue  pro6ts.  Imagine  Charles  Dickens  hear- 
ing "  David  Copper  field  "  described  by  some 
dapper  knight  of  the  yardstick  as  a  "  sweet 
thing  in  books,  madam ;  the  cover  will  wear 
well,  I  do  assure  you ;  only,"  —  &c. 

—  The  January  number  of  Macmillan  con- 
tains an  exceptionally  good  article,  by  Thomas 
Hughes,  on  the  subject  of  National  Education 
in  England.  The  summing  up  of  the  views 
of  the  writer,  which  he  puts  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  editor,  is  as  follows:  "  For  the 
plain  fact  is,  the  English  people  have  got  a 
national  system  at  last  which  is  doing  the  work 
they  want  done,  —  not  without  bitches  and 
friction,  thanks  to  the  zealots  of  all  churches, 
to  the  Ritualistic  parson,  and  the  political  Dis- 
senter,—  steadily  progressing,  and,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactorily.  There  is  no  corner  of 
the  kingdom  in  which  a  child  cannot  now  g^et, 
and  is  not  steadily  forced  to  get,  the  teaching 
the  nation  thinks  he  should  have,  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  or  gratuitously  if  he  is  proved 
to  be  destitute.  There  is  no  elementary  school 
in  the  kingdom  which  is  not  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment, —  a  supervision  and  control  of  which  no 
one  who  has  had  the  least  experience  of  it  can 
deny  the  rigor.  And,  to  the  querulous  and 
angry  questionings  as  to  first  principles,  and 
taunts  that  we  are  trying  to  drive  in  double 
harness  two  which  are  antagonistic  and  mutu- 
ally destructive,  we  reply,  'very  well,  solvitur 
ambulando  :*  thus  far  the  coach  has,  at  any 
rate,  carried  us  without  upsetting,  and  we  are 
far  on  our  journey." 

—  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  are  completing 
the  publication  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes 
of  Landor's  "  Imaginary  Conversations." 
We  would  suggest  to  this  enterprising  firm 
that  they  also  issue,  in  uniform  edition  with 
the  "  Conversations,'*  the  Life  of  the  distin- 
guished author.  We  are  sure  that  those  who 
read  for  the  first  time  this  admirable  series  of 
books  will  burn  with  desire  to  become  fully 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  Mr.  Landor. 

—  Carlyle  was  not  only  never  made  to  be  a 
poet  himself,  but,  if  he  could  have  had  his 
Titanic  way,  few  other  men  would  have  fin- 
gered the  lyre  of  the  Muses.  All  will  re- 
member how  strenuously  he  songht  to 
dissuade  his  friend  Sterling  from  writing 
poetry.  "  My  own  advice  was,"  he  says, 
"  as  it  had  always  been,  steady  against  it.  .  .  >. 
As  I  remarked  and  urged :  Had  he  not  already 
gained  superior  excellence  in  delivering,  by 
way  of  speech  or  prose,  what  thoughts  were  in 
him,  which  is  the  grand  and  only  intrinsic 
function  of  a  writing  man,  call  him  by  what 
title  you  will  P    Cultivate  that  superior  excel- 


lence till  it  become  a  perfect  and  superlative 
one.  Why  sing  your  bits  of  thoughts,  if  you 
can  contrive  to  speak  them  ?  By  your  thought, 
not  by  your  mode  of  delivering  it,  must  you 
live  or  die.  ...  He  whose  soul  does  not 
sing  need  not  try  to  do  it  with  his  throat.  .  .  . 
Beyond  all  ages,  our  age  admonishes  whatso- 
ever thinking  or  writing  man  it  has:  'Oh 
speak  to  me  some  wise  intelligible  speech ; 
your  wise  meaning  in  the  shortest  and  clearest 
way.  Behold,  I  am  dying  for  want  of  wise 
meaning,  and  insight  into  the  devouring  fact. 
Speak,  if  you  have  any  wisdom  !  As  to  song, 
so-called,  and  your  fiddling  talent,  —  even  if 
you  have  one,  much  more  if  you  have  none,  — 
we  will  talk  of  that  a  couple  of  centuries 
hence,  when  things  are  calmer  again.  Homer 
shall  be  thrice  welcome  ;  but  only  when  Troy 
is  taken!'"  Not  needless  nor  untimely  ad- 
monition, certainly,  does  the  above  contain  for 
those  who  essay  to  sing  before  they  can  soar, 
or  to  soar  before  they  can  walk. 

—  The  truth  that  a  periodical  must  grow 
with  its  own  strength,  and  cannot  subsist  on 
adventitious  support,  is  likely  to  have  speedy 
and  thorough  demonstration.  During  the  last 
few  years  two  or  three  papers  have  attained  a 

Crodigious  circulation,  secured  by  the  distri- 
ution  of  paltry  gifts.  Tempted  by  these,  the 
ignorant  public  has  poured  in  subscriptions  to 
the  offices  and  agents  of  these  papers,  which 
have  boasted  of  their  great  prosperity.  To  a 
large  town  in  Rhode  Island,  some  six  hundred 
copies  of  a  certain  New  York  journal  were 
sent ;  but  they  got  no  further  than  the  local 
post-office,  for  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  would  not  take  them.  In  due  time 
they  reached  the  haven  of  the  junk-store. 
Those  who  subscribed  for  the  papers  desired 
not  them,  but  the  tawdry  chromos.  The  pic- 
torial furore  having  abated  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
risen,  the  boastful  paper  wilted  suddenly,  its 
circulation  falling  by  thousands.  The  pro- 
prietors of  a  juvenile  periodical  in  this  city 
vaunted  themselves  as  to  the  circulation  of 
their  bantling,  —  over  one  hundred  thousand, — 
and  the  tremendous  influx  of  letters  which 
almost  overwhelmed  them.  They  employed 
scores  of  girls,  at  niggardly  wages,  to  open  and 
answer  these  letters,  and  wore  the  appearance 
of  a  very  prosperous  house.  One  of  these 
slaves  has  revealed  the  true  state  of  things  in 
the  office  of  this  paper.  The  bulk  of  applica- 
tions was  primarily  for  spools  of  thread,  jack- 
knives,  pencils,  &c,  which  paltry  merchandise 
was  offered  by  the  publishers  as  premiums  for 
subscription.  Thus  the  traffic  of  the  bouse 
was  strictly  "  Yankee  notions,"  bought  for  a 
song,  and  sold  under  the  pretence  of  a  family 
paper.  We  examined  one  of  these  papers, 
which  is  associated  with  the  memories  of  our 
childhood,  and  found  it,  to  our  dismay,  a 
mere  transcript  of  some  coarse  comic  almanac. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  subscribers  in  the  Rhode 
Island  towns,  the  patrons  of  this  Boston  sham 
hanker  after  the  trumpery,  which  is  a  bait  for 
the  dupes,  and  care  nothing  for  the  paper 
itself.  No  periodical  can  live  on  such  exotic 
aid:  sooner  or  later  the  fraud  will  be  dis- 
covered. 

—  We  have  two  stories  about  the  Rev.  Mr. 

 ,  of  sporting  antecedents.    It  was  his 

habit,  while  wandering  through  the  market,  to 
pause  at  the  attractive  stalls,  and  gloat  over 
their  luscious  contents.  It  was  his  way,  to 
say  to  the  dealer,  with  his  insinuating  manner, 
"  What  a  noble  sirloin !  But  I  can  tell  you 
how  vastly  to  improve  its  appearance." 
"  How  P  "  queries  the  curious  dealer.  "  Why, 
just  put  it  on  my  table." 
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THE  SLAVE-POWER  HT  AMERICA.* 

/T*HIS  volume  of  oven  seven  hundred  pages, 
in  connection  with  the  two  which  have 
preceded  it,  will  be  a  long-enduring  monument 
to  the  literary  industry  and  political  sagacity 
of  its  author.  The  labor  required  to  collect 
the  materials  of  this  work,  and  put  them  in 
their  present  form,  must  have  been  immense ; 
and  no  one  lacking  the  intense  interest  in  the 
subject,  which  Mr.  Wilson  undoubtedly  felt, 
would  have  been  likely  to  attempt  it.  But  the 
Senator  and  Vice-president  wrote  of  activities 
and  scenes  in  a  great  part  of  which  he  was  a 
distinguished  and  tireless  participant  and  wit- 
ness ;  and  doubtless  his  remarkable  memory, 
and  skill  in  handling  facts  t  nd  statistics,  greatly 
aided  hiin  in  the  achievement  of  this  particular 
task. 

The  present  volume  begins  its  history  with 
the  first  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1860, 
and  carries  the  record  of  the  gigantic  struggle 
which  followed  between  Slavery  and  Freedom 
down  to  the  time  of  the  first  election  of  General 
Grant,  in  1868.  How  full  of  momentous  and 
startling  transactions  were  the,  annals  of  that 
period!  Step  by  step  the  reader  is  led  to 
contemplate  them  all  anew,  and  in  large 
measure  to  experience  again  somewhat  of  that 
terrible  anxious  interest  which  every  true 
American  felt,  when  his  country  was  passing 
through  those  perils  that  so  strained  her  very 
capacity  to  exist.  With  a  vivid  pen  Mr.  Wil- 
son sketches  the  initial  proceedings  of  the 
great  tragedy  of  the  Rebellion,  which  opened 
directly  upon  the  election  of  the  first  Republi- 
can president.  The  first  mutterings  of  dis- 
content and  defiant  notes  of  preparation 
came  from  the  Palmetto  State.  Even  "  a 
few  days  before  the  election,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  leading  politicians  at  the  residence 
of  Senator  Hammond  [S.  C],  at  which  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that,  in  the  event  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  of  which  they  had  little 
doubt,  their  State  should  at  once  secede." 
Georgia  promptly  re-echoed  the  stern  purpose ; 
and  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Loui- 
siana took  up  and  prolonged  the  belligerent 
cry  of  warning.  Six  Southern  States  were 
thus  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  desperate 
determination  to  resist,  if  a  President  should 
be  chosen  with  views  inimical  to  Slavery. 

Rut  the  noise  of  rebelliousness  was  soon 
transferred  from  these  distant  and  separate 
localities  to  the  seat  of  central  government. 
Washington  straightway  became  the  arena 
where  the  extreme  spirits  of  North  and  South 
crossed  their  blades  of  angry  argument,  and 
the  Great  War  began  with  a  preliminary  battle 
of  fierce  reverberating  voices.    "  No  meeting 

•  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave-Power  in  America. 
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of  Congress,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "was  ever 
anticipated  with  more  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
sion than  that  of  the  3d  of  December,  1860." 
Well  might  this  be  so ;  for  here  were  to  meet 
men  from  both  sections,  who  were  known  to 
be  thoroughly  determined  to  give  and  take  no 
compromise.  From  the  South  came  such  hot 
spirits  as  Wigfall,  Davis,  Toombs,  Clingman, 
Slidell,  and  Iveraon;  while  from  the  North 
came  such  stout  liearts  as  Wade,  Hale,  Sum- 
ner, Wilson,  and  Stevens.  A  president,  also, 
was  lingering  in  the  White  House,  whom 
neither  side  respected  nor  trusted;  and  by 
whose  ambiguous,  baiting,  craven  message 
both  sides  felt  disgusted  and  insulted.  The 
motion  to  print  the  message  was  the  match 
applied  to  the  ready  magazine  of  wrath,  which 
immediately  exploded  and  filled  both  Senate 
and  House  with  the  din  of  wordy  conflict. 

But  there  were  calm  men  from  both  sec- 
tions, who  honestly  strove  to  act  as  pacifica- 
tors, and  to  save  the  country  from  the  bloody 
strife  that  seemed  so  imminent.  Crittenden, 
Saulsbury,  Green,  Winter  Davis,  Maynard, 
and  Stephens  from  the  one  part ;  and  Chase, 
King,  Adams,  Cass,  and  Douglas  from  the 
other,  —  all  these,  with  several  more,  did 
what  they  could  —  sincerely  and  ably,  if  not 
wisely  —  to  insure  peace  and  prevent  war. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  although  afterwards 
accepting  the  Vice-presidency  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, used  hi  a  utmost  endeavors,  with  Johnson 
and  Hill  of  his  State,  to  dissuade  the  citizens 
of  Georgia  and  the  people  of  the  South  gener- 
ally from  the  mad  act  of  secession.  "  With 
great  eloquence  and  force,"  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
he  addressed  the  men  of  Georgia  in  Conven- 
tion assembled,  and  said :  — 

"  The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
the  best  and  freest  government,  the  most 
equal  in  its  rights,  the  most  just  in  its  deci- 
sions, the  most  lenient  in  its  measures,  and  the 
most  inspiring  in  its  principles  to  elevate  the 
race  of  men,  that  the  sun  of  heaven  ever  shone 
upon.  Now,  for  you  to  attempt  to  overthrow 
such  a  government  as  this,  under  which  we 
have  lived  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  —  in  which  we  have  gained  our 
wealth,  our  standing  as  a  nation,  our  domestic 
safety,  while  the  elements  of  peril  are  around, 
with  peace  and  tranquillity  accompanied  with 
unbounded  prosperity  and  rights  unassailed, 
—  is  the  height  of  madness,  folly,  and  wicked- 
ness, to  which  I  can  neither  lend  my  sanction 
nor  my  vote." 

These  were  brave  words  to  speak  at  that 
time  and  in  that  place ;  and  they  should  not 
be  forgotten,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Stephens 
subsequently  followed  his  State  out  of  the 
Union,  in  obedience  to  the  States-Rights 
doctrine,  in  which  he  honestly  believed. 

But  no  one  was  more  anxious  for  peace  and 
the  prevention  of  bloodshed  than  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself.  Innately,  he  was  a  good-naluretl 
man  ;  and  also  broad  and  liberal.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  fanatic  or  the  bigot  about  him. 
He  could  understand  men  who  differed  from 
him ;  and,  while  he  might  bo  led  to  oppose  them, 
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he  could  do  so  with  discrimination,  with  appre- 
ciation, and  with  fairness.  There  never  was  a 
better  man  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  this 
nation  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  Abler  and 
more  scholarly  men,  we  grant ;  but  never  one 
wiser  with  the  wisdom  of  common-sense  and 
goodness.  Mr.  Lincoln  meant  to  do  his  duty, 
and  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Union ;  but 
he  meant  to  do  this  peaceably,  if  possible. 
The  South  never  had,  in  the  White  House,  a 
juster  friend  to  their  true  interests  than  he  in- 
tended to  be.  They  defied  and  fought  the 
man  who  would  have  been/air«/  to  them. 

Wc  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  sad  and 
tender  words  of  farewell  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors  at  home,  when  he  left  Spring6eld  to 
proceed  to  Washington ;  so  finely  do  they 
illustrate  his  simple,  beautiful,  and  kind 
nature : — 

"  No  one  not  in  my  position  can  appreciate 
the  sadness  1  feel  at  this  parting.  To  this 
people  I  owe  all  that  I  am.  Here  I  have 
lived  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century; 
here  my  children  were  born,  and  here  one  of 
them  lies  buried.  A  duty  devolves  upon  me, 
which  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  which  has 
devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  the  days 
of  Washington.  He  never  would  have  suc- 
ceeded except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, upon  which  he  at  all  times  relied.  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same 
Divine  aid  which  sustained  him ;  and  on  the 
same  Almighty  Being  I  place  my  reliance  for 
support :  and  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will  all 
pray  that  I  may  receive  that  Divine  assistance 
without  which  1  cannot  succeed,  but  with  which 
success  is  certain.'1 

These  were  not  the  hollow  or  mawkish 
words  of  a  sentimentalist;  but  those  of  an  hum- 
ble, honest,  and  reverent  man.  So  also  were 
those  with  which  he  closed  his  firct  inaugural 
address :  — 

"  My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly 
and  well  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing 
valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  .  .  . 
Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied  still  have 
the  old  Constitution  unimpaired,  and,  on  the 
sensitive  point,  the  laws  of  your  own  framing 
under  it;  while  the  administration  will  have  no 
immediate  power,  if  it  would ,  to  change  either. 
.  .  .  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momen- 
tous issue  of  civil  war.  The  government 
will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict 
without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  .  .  . 
I  am  loath  to  close.  We  arc  not  enemies,  but 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break, 
our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field 
and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and 
hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet 
swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again 
touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better 
angels  of  our  nature." 

But  the  good  and  wise  man  was  better  and 
wiser  than  his  time.  Madness  ruled  the  hour; 
hot  blood  was  in  the  ascendant.  War  was  in- 
evitable, and  it  came.  Slavery  and  the  Slave- 
power  were  drunk  with  lust  and  rage,  and  they 
rashly  unsheathed  the  sword  by  which  their  own 
vitals  were  pierced. 

The  slow  but  steady  steps  by  which  Slavery 
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was  destroyed  were  the  following:  (1)  Con- 
gress enacted  the  non-return  of  fugitives  to 
our  army  lines.  (2)  Abolition  of  Slavery  in 
Territories.  (3)  Emancipation  of  slaves  of 
rebels.  (4)  Suppression  of  the  African  Slave- 
trade.  (6)  Employment  of  colored  troops. 
(6)  Proclamation  of  emancipation  by  the  Presi- 
dent. (7)  Fugitive  Slave-act  abolished. 
(8)  Thirteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
abolishing  Slavery  finally  and  for  ever.  In 
securing  these  gradual  and  decisive  steps,  our 
own  Senators — Sumner  and  Wilson  —  were 
foremost  or  conspicuous. 

In  closing,  candor  compels  us  to  say,  that, 
valuable  and  admirable  as  this  book  is,  it  is 
written  too  much  in  tbe  partisan  spirit.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  not  a  philosopher,  —  perhaps  not 
even  a  statesman,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  —  but  a  politician  and  a  partisan.  He 
did  as  well  as  could  be  expected  from  one  of 
his  gifts  and  his  nature.  If  he  had  been  a 
scholar,  he  would  have  written  a  book  less 
exceptional  in  a  literary  point  of  view ;  and 
if  he  had  been  a  broad,  comprehensive,  far- 
seeing,  wise  thinker,  he  would  have  written 
one  more  lasting  in  its  fame  than  this  may 
prove  to  be. 


THE  RAJAH  OF  SARAWAK* 

TT7HATEVER  weak  points  the  Life  of  Sir 
**  James  Brooke  developed,  few  will 
deny,  and  more  will  concede,  that  his  charac- 
ter showed  principles  truly  noble.  Born  and 
bred  in  luxury,  controlled  by  a  roving  spirit 
and  love  of  adventure,  when  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  an  ample  fortune,  he  fitted  up  a 
yacht  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  November, 
1838,  sailed  from  England  for  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  After  a  fortnight's  stay  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  touching  at  Cape  Town  in  the  last 
week  in  May  the  following  year,  the  "  Royal- 
ist "  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda  and 
Banca,  and  anchored  at  Singapore.  Sir  J aines 
Brooke  thus  mentions,  in  his  journal,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  larger  classes  of  native 
residents  at  that  time  (1839)  :  — 

'*  The  Malays  of  Singapore  are  a  simple- 
minded  but  independent  people,  who  would 
resent  ill-usage  with  more  violence  than  dis- 
cretion, and  appear  to  have  but  little  idea  of 
the  wily  craft  requisite  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tend with  the  Chinese.  Tbey  are  frugal  and 
easily  satisfied ;  consequently  they  never  tax 
themselves  with  continued  labor,  though  capa- 
ble of  great  exertion  for  a  limited  period. 
The  Chinese  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  lived 
under  a  despotic  government  and  in  a  thickly 
populated  country ;  the  Malays,  of  being  the 
denizens  of  a  beneficent  clime,  which  furnishes 
sufficient  for  man's  simple  wants,  without  the 
necessity  of  toil,  and  allows  them  to  yield  to 
the  dictates  of  Nature  or  of  passion,  without 
care  or  apparent  responsibility." 


•  The  Raja  of  Sarawak.  An  account  of  Sir  James 
Brooke,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.  Given  chiefly  through  letters 
and  journals.  By  Gertrude  L.  Jacob.  Two  Vols. 
With  portrait,  maps,  &c.  London  and  New  York: 
Macrai  lan  &  Co. 


A  few  pages  on  in  this  journal,  the  writer 
announces  his  intention  of  visiting  Borneo,  a 
place  where  hundreds  and  thousands  of  human 
beings  have  for  years  blessed  the  day  when 
Sir  James — or  as  he  is  better  known  in  the 
East,  Rajah  Brooke  —  set  foot  on  their  shores. 
The  following  brief  description  is  taken  from 
a  paper  written  at  Singapore  in  1821 :  — 

"  The  island  of  Borneo  measures  at  its 
extreme  length  nine  hundred  miles;  at  its  great- 
est breadth,  seven  hundred ;  and  in  circunv 
ference,  six  thousand.  With  the  exception  of 
Australia,  it  is  the  largest  island  known.  Oc- 
cupying a  central  situation  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  in  the  direct  track  of  an  exten- 
sive and  valuable  commerce,  intersected  on  all 
sides  by  navigable  rivers,  possessing  one  of 
the  richest  soils  of  the  globe,  a  healthy  cli- 
mate, —  which  though  hot  is  tempered  by 
refreshing  sea  breezes,  and  abounding  in 
mineral  treasures,  —  it  is  a  country  eminently 
favored  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  Providence, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  support  of  a  numer- 
ous and  happy  population." 

That  part  of  Borneo  where  the  Rajah  first 
landed  was  called  Sarawak.  After  visiting  the 
ruling  Rajah,  —  Muda  Haisim,  —  Sir  James 
spent  some  months  in  exploring  Celebes, 
an  island  of  seventy  thousand  square  miles 
and  upwards,  even  at  the  present  day  but  lit- 
tle known.  Sir  James  found  that  the  effect  of 
European  domination  in  the  Archipelago  had 
been  any  thing  but  favorable :  — 

"  The  first  voyagers  from  the  West  found 
the  natives  rich  and  powerful,  with  strong  es- 
tablished governments,  and  a  thriving  trade 
with  all  parts  of  tbe  world.  The  rapacious 
European  has  reduced  them  to  their  present 
condition.  Their  governments  have  been 
broken  up;  the  old  States  decomposed  by 
treachery,  by  bribery,  and  intrigue;  their 
possessions  wrested  from  them  under  flimsy 
pretences ;  their  trade  restricted,  their  vices 
encouraged,  their  virtues  repressed,  and  their 
energies  paralyzed  or  rendered  desperate ;  till 
there  is  every  reason  to  fear  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  Malay  races.  This  is  the  his- 
torical record  of  the  rule  of  Europeans  from 
their  earliest  landing  to  the  present  moment. 
The  same  spirit  which  combines  the  atrocity 
of  the  Spaniard  with  the  meanness  of  the  Jew 
pedler  has  actuated  them  throughout,  receiv- 
ing only  such  modifications  as  time  and  neces- 
sity has  compelled  them  to  adopt.  Who  that 
compares  the  States  of  the  Peninsula,  —  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  or  Celebes,  —  before  and 
subsequent  to  the  period  of  European  domina- 
tion, but  must  decide  on  the  superiority  of  tbe 
former  ? 

"  Let  these  considerations,  fairly  reflected  on 
and  enlarged,  be  presented  to  the  candid  and 
liberal  mind;  and  I  think  that,  however 
strong  the  present  prepossessions,  they  will 
shake  the  belief  in  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  European  rule,  as  generally  constituted. 
In  certain  districts  of  Celebes,  all  the  offices  of 
state,  including  even  that  of  matoah,  are  open 
to  women ;  and  they  actually  fill  the  important 
posts  of  government,  —  four  out  of  the  six 
great  chiefs  of  Wajo  being  at  present  females." 

In  1841,  the  Rajah  decided  to  settle  in  Bor- 
neo; "  to  plant  there  a  mixed  colony  amid  a 
wild  but  not  unvirtuous  race,  and  to  become 
the  pioneer  of  European  knowledge  and  native 
improvement."    This  noble  resolve  was  car- 


ried out ;  and,  though  it  reads  almost  like  a 
fairy  tale,  in  time  Sir  James  Brooke,  by  the 
wish  of  Muda  Hassim  and  his  people,  became 
Rajah  Brooke,  —  which  title  the  Sultan  of 
Bruno*  confirmed  in  1842.  From  this  time  for 
many  years,  golden  opportunities  of  spread- 
ing commerce  and  performing  untold  philan- 
thropic good  were  obstinately  refused  by  the 
English  government.  The  ministries  of  Lords 
Palmerston  and  Russell  believed  in  the  single- 
ness of  Rajah  Brooke's  purpose;  but  Lord 
Clarendon's  government  persecuted  him  with 
a  vehemence  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  It  was 
but  natural  that  one  possessing  the  firmness 
and  probity  of  Sir  James  Brooke  should  have 
enemies  at  home  and  abroad.  He  uniformly 
persisted  in  refusing  to  lend  his  name  or  influ- 
ence to  any  company  whose  aim  should  be 
short-sighted  monopoly  and  selfish  gain. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1864,  that  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Crown  was  gained. 
Years  before,  the  United  States  had  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak ;  but  that 
which  had  been  sought  for  and  needed  the 
most  came  last.  In  September,  1863,  Rajah 
Brooke,  failing  in  health,  left  the  shores  of 
Borneo  and  returned  to  England;  where, 
June  11,  1868,  he  died.  Since  bis  departure 
from  Sarawak,  his  nephew,  Charles  Johnson, 
—  having  assumed  the  name  of  Brooke,  —  has 
held  the  reins  of  government.  By  the  will  of 
Sir  James  Brooke,  the  sovereignty  of  Sarawak 
was  bequeathed  to  his  nephew  and  his  male 
issue;  failing  such,  to  his  nephew,  Stuart 
Johnson,  and  his  male  issue. 

Tbe  typography  of  these  volumes  are  wor- 
thy of  especial  praise;  and  we  recommend  our 
readers  to  a  perusal  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting biographical  sketches  that  has  appeared 
of  late. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  THOUGHT* 

*"pHIS  is  a  book  for  thinkers.  The  author 
writes^with  a  vigorous  and  incisive  pen. 
His  mind  is  evidently  crammed  with  his  sub- 
ject ;  and  his  sentences  are  like  rifle  shots,  — 
short,  sharp,  and  pregnant.  He  seems  also 
to  be  judicial  in  the  quality  of  his  mind.  He 
analyzes  and  explains,  and  has  an  apparent 
disposition  to  state  fairly  both  sides.  He  is 
a  historian  and  reasoner;  not  a  dogmatist. 
Hand  in  band,  he  leads  the  reader  along  from 
point  to  point,  from  period  to  period,  from 
thinker  to  thinker ;  and  in  a  pleasant,  rapid, 
but  lucid  manner  unfolds  to  him  the  panorama 
of  eighteenth-century  thought. 

An  admirable  table  of  contents  prefaces 
each  volume.  From  these  we  are  able  to 
give  our  readers  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
ground  over  which  the  author  invites  them  to 
travel. 

Volume  I.  Chapter  I.  —  Introductory :  the 

*  History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  Two  Vols.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Pumam's  Sons.  1876. 
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influence  of  great  thinkers;  evolution  of 
thought;  approximation  to  truth  the  general 
law ;  hasty  rejection  of  old  opinions ; 
the  romantic  regret;  its  true  meaning; 
&c.  The  Cartesian  philosophy:  Descartes1 
provisional  doubt ;  the  soul  and  God  ;  the 
fundamental  difficulty;  reality  undiscoverable ; 
dogmatism  and  scepticism;  Spinoza's  philoso- 
phy; influence  of  Cartesians  upon  English 
thought;  &c.  The  English  criticism:  Locke 
and  innate  ideas;  Berkeley  on  materialism; 
his  idealism ;  David  Hume ;  his  sceptical  con- 
clusion; Hume's  theory  of  causation;  &c. 
Common-sense  and  Materialism :  opposition  to 
scepticism  in  England  ;  Reid's  position ;  Hart- 
ley's materialism;  &c.  Chapter  II.  — The 
starting-point  of  Deism:  Locke  and  Bossuet; 
Christianity  and  philosophy ;  Christianity  and 
Deism;  &c.  Chapter  III.  —  Constructive 
Deism:  external  and  internal  evidence,  &c. 
Locke  and  Toland:  Locke's  theology ;  .the 
essence  of  Christianity;  Locke  the  typical 
latitudinarian ;  John  Toland;  his  philosophy; 
Ac.  Clarke  and  Wollaston:  Clarke's  phil- 
osophy; free  will;  theology  and  morality; 
William  Wollaston;  his  pessimism;  pessimism 
and  optimism ;  &c.  Tindal  and  his  opponents : 
M  Christianity  as  old  as  the  creation  ;  "  moral- 
ity the  essence  of  religion;  Christianity  and 
progress ;  &c.  The  decay  of  Deism :  Thomas 
Chubb ;  Thomas  Morgan ;  causes  of  the  decay 
of  Deism ;  &c.  Conclusion :  rationalism  and 
scepticism ;  Bolingbroke's  theological  writings ; 
Atheists  and  divines;  &c.  Chapter  IV.  — 
Critical  Deism:  assumptions  of  the  critics; 
absence  of  critical  canons;  scientific  concep- 
tions ;  &c.  Leslie's  short  method :  his  "  four 
rules;"  application  of  them;  &c  Collins  on 
free-thinking:  Collins  and  Bentley;  Swift's 
attack  upon  Collins;  &c.  The  argument  from 
Prophecy,  &c.    The  argument  from  Miracles, 

&c.    Chapter   V  Butler's  "Analogy:" 

general  character  of  the  "  Analogy ; "  &c. 
Chapter  VI.  —  David  Hume:  imperfect  appre- 
ciation of  Hume;  neglect  of  his  writings; 
completeness  of  his  arguments ;  Kant's  scheme 
of  theological  arguments;  Hume's  general 
reply  to  ontologists;  his  real  belief;  &e. 
Chapter  VII.— William  Warburton:  War- 
burton  and  Pope;  Warburton's  relation  to 
Hume  and  Butler;  &u.  Chapter  VIII. — 
The  later  theology ;  &c.  The  Common-sense 
school,  &c.  Science  and  Revelation,  &c. 
Paley  and  his  School,  &c.  The  Subscription 
Controversy :  Rise  of  Unitarianism,  &c.  The 
Unitarians:  Joseph  Priestley;  bis  inconsis- 
tencies and  materialism;  his  strong  point; 
&c.  The  Infidels :  Gibbon ;  bis  defects  as  a 
historian;  his  attack  on  Christianity;  force  of 
his  argument ;  Paine's  Age  of  Reason ;  " 
Paine's  ignorance  and  impudence ;  his  moral- 
ity; replies  to  Paine;  &c. 

Volume  II.  Chapter  IX.  —  Moral  Philos- 
ophy. The  Intellectual  School:  its  chief 
writers ;  its  starting-point ;  the  intellect  and 
the  emotions ;  &c.   Shaftesbury  and  Maude- 1 


ville;  Shaftesbury's  School;  Mandeville's 
School;  &c  The  Common-sense  School: 
Butler,  Hutcheson,  Reid;  &c.  Hartley  and 
Adam  Smith,  &c.  The  Utilitarians :  Locke ; 
his  vacillation;  Hume's  moral  theory;  his 
crude  psychology;  scientific  view  of  morality ; 
practical  weakness  of  Hume;  laxity  of  his 
view ;  Paley's  morality ;  his  definition  of  vir- 
tue; Paley  and  Bentham;  the  latter's  influ- 
ence; his  value  as  a  moralist;  &c.  Chapter 
X.  —  Political  theories :  non-existence  of  a 
political  science;  the  social  compact;  &c. 
The  Principles  of  1688:  Locke's  political 
writings;  the  origin  of  property;  Church  and 
State ;  possibility  of  a  separation ;  &c.  The 
Bangorian  controversy,  &c.  The  Walpole 
Era:  character  of  the  period;  the  "social 
compact  "and  "  balance  of  power  "  theories ; 
Hume's  political  theories;  &c.  The  French 
influence :  Montesquieu  and  Rousseau ;  Burke 
on  Montesquieu  ;  Rousseau's  political  theory ; 
&c.  The  Fermentation:  Letters  of  Junius; 
democratic  tendency;  Parties  under  George 
III.;  Chatham;  &c  The  Tories:  Dr.  John- 
son, &c  The  Constitutionalists :  the  British 
Constitution,  &c.  Edmund  Burke :  his  genius ; 
his  moral  elevation ;  his  hatred  of  metaphy- 
sics; as  the  Whig  prophet;  the  American 
question;  the  French  Revolution;  Burke's 
failure  to  appreciate  it,  &c.  The  Revolution- 
ists: Price  and  Priestley;  American  politics; 
the  "Federalist;"  Tom  Paine;  Paine  and 
Burke;  William  Godwin;  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft ;  Malthus ;  &c.  Chapter  XL  —  Political 
Economy:  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions," &c.  The  Mercantile  Theory :  Hume's 
economical  theories ;  &c.  The  French  Econ- 
omists, &c.  Adam  Smith:  his  reputation; 
his  originality;  Smith  and  Hume;  Godwin  and 
Malthus ;  &c.  Chapter  XII.  —  Character- 
istics: literature  and  philosophy;  &c.  The 
Preachers:  eighteenth-century  sermons,  &c. 
The  Poets :  Pope ;  Spenser ;  Thomson ; 
Young;  Akenside;  &c.  General  Literature: 
New  literary  forms;  aversion  to  "enthu- 
siasm ; "  Swift  and  Johnson ;  Johnson  and 
Voltaire ;  Henry  Fielding;  English  novels ; 
&c.  The  Religious  Reaction ;  moral  standard 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  Bishop  Wilson; 
Isaac  Watts;  Philip  Doddridge;  John  Wes- 
ley; William  Law;  Whitefield;  the  Method- 
ists; the  Evangelicals;  Protestantism,  old  and 
new;  &c.  The  Literary  Reaction:  Senti- 
mentalism;  morbid  social  conditions;  vicious 
styles;  growth  of  romanticism;  "Gothic" 
taste ;  "  Naturalism ;  "  revolt  against  classic- 
ism; Pope  and  Wordsworth;  Cowper;  Burns. 

From  the  foregoing  synopsis  of  Stephen's 
work,  our  readers  may  see  how  many  and  how 
great  matters  of  interest  are  treated  therein. 
From  some  of  his  opinions  of  men  and  their 
writings  there  is  abundant  opportunity  to  dis- 
sent; and  yet  one  can  but  feel  that  views 
which  are  presented  with  such  affluence  of 
learning  must  be  important  and  valuable  to 
consider. 


We  give  one  or  two  sketches  or  estimates 
of  authors,  in  which  the  book  abounds. 
Speaking  of  Gibbon,  and  the  critical  passage 
in  his  life  when  he  was  converted  to  Catholi- 
cism by  Middleton  and  Bossuet,  Stephen 
says :  — 

"  A  conversion  of  this  kind  is  significant  of 
the  weak  side  of  Gibbon's  intellect  and  char- 
acter. He  has  given  an  admirable  summary 
of  the  bare  facts  of  history;  but  he  is  every- 
where conspicuously  deficient  in  that  sympa- 
thetic power  which  enables  an  imaginative 
writer  to  breathe  life  into  the  dead  bones  of 
the  past.  He  regards  all  creeds,  political  and 
religious,  from  the  outside.  He  examines  the 
evidence  for  facts  with  judicial  severity,  but  is 
quite  incapable  of  sharing  or  appreciating  the 
passions  of  which  the  facts  are  the  outward 
symbols.  A  skilful  anatomical  demonstrator 
of  the  dead  framework  of  society,  he  is  an 
utterly  incompetent  observer  or  its  living 
development.  A  long  series  of  historical 
figures  passes  before  us  in  his  stately  pages ; 
but  they  resemble  the  masks  in  a  funeral  pro- 
cession. They  are  grouped  with  exquisite 
literary  skill;  but  we  catch  no  glimpse  of  the 
profounder  springs  of  action,  which  must  be 
appreciated  before  we  can  understand  the 
underlying  order,  or  guess  at  the  dominant 
laws  of  evolution.  In  perfect  harmony  with 
this  view,  his  ideal  state  of  society  is  the  death- 
like trance  of  an  enlightened  despotism.  '  If 
a  maa  were  called,'  as  he  says  in  an  often- 
quoted  passage,  1  to  fix  the  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  during  which  the  condition 
of  the  human  race  was  most  happy  and  pros- 
perous, he  would,  without  hesitation,  name 
that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitian 
to  the  accession  of  Commodus.  The  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  Roman  empire  was  governed  by 
absolute  power,  under  the  direction  of  virtue 
and  wisdom!'" 

Speaking  of  the  leaders  of  the  literary  re- 
action against  dogmatism  and  superstition,  he 
says,  near  the  close :  — 

''Of  Burns  —  a  poet  who  has  left  behind 
him  an  impression  of  power  quite  astonishing 
when  compared  with  the  fragmentary  char- 
acter of  his  works  —  it  is  needless  to  say 
much.  Burns  is  the  spokesman  of  a  social 
order  which  might  not  unfairly  represent  the 
interpretation  of  Rousseau's  state  of  Nature. 
The  strong  healthy  race  of  the  Scotch  low- 
lands, unconsciously  absorbing  the  influences 
of  a  free  open-air  life,  and  far  apart  from  all 
sickly  sentimentaliem,  had  produced  for  ages  a 
race  of  poets  whose  ballads  reflect  their  vigor- 
ous character.  In  the  age  of  Burns,  life  had 
become  peaceable,  and  not  luxurious.  The 
society  in  which  he  lived  had  acquired  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  culture,  but  had  not  yet  been 
broken  up  by  the  restless  movements  of  mod- 
ern development.  Burns,  therefore,  was  quali- 
fied to  stand  forth  to  the  world  ripening  for 
revolution,  and  give  in  a  few  vigorous  touches 
the  presentiment  of  the  truly  vigorous  peasant 
life,  not  stained  by  idyllic  sentimentalism,  and 
with  strong  manly  blood  coursing  through 
every  vein.  In  one  sense  he  was  consciously 
a  revolutionist.  The  [Scotch]  religion  had 
become  an  effete  sham.  A  hundred  years  be- 
fore, Burns  might  have  been  a  Covenanter. 
But  the  old  Covenanting  spirit  had  become  a 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  —  an  effete  idol, 
no  longer  capable  of  rallying  true  men  to  its 
side.  And  therefore  Burns  puts  bis  whole 
heart  into  such  tremendous  satires  as  '  Holy 
Willie's  Prayer.'  The  peasant  expressed  his 
hearty  contempt  for  the  hypocritical  leaders  who 
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tried  to  traffic  upon  his  lingering  superstitions 
to  gratify  their  own  lust  or  avarice.  Such 
poems  were  a  blast  of  doom  to  the  old  order." 

Mr.  Stephen's  style  is  somewhat  marred  by 
a  slight  tendency  to  tautology. 


LANDOB  AND  BROWNING  * 

TTOW  these  two  names  made  our  pulses 
■*•  beat  in  the  old  days,  when  Margaret 
Fuller  lived  and  ruled,  and  when  West-End 
girls  cared  to  know  something  beside  the 
name  of  the  last  novel  or  the  figure  of  the 
newest  "  German  " ! 

Where  are  they  gone,  —  those  radiant  girls 
who  loved  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and 
were  enamoured  of  the  romance  of  "Real 
Life,"  were  it  past  or  present?  Enough  of 
this  romance  attached  to  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
who,  doomed  from  girlhood  to  the  seclusion  of 
her  chamber,  saw  her  brother  and  cousin  sink 
into  the  treacherous  depths  of  ocean  from  her 
invalid's  couch,  and  seemed  so  sacred  to 
grief,  that  tbe  world  honestly  believed  her 
"  Portuguese  Sonnets  "  to  be  translations  out 
of  that  tongue.  Enough,  also,  to  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  who,  cursed  from  birth  by  the 
boisterous  stormy  temperament  which  Dick- 
ens feebly  sketched  in  the  character  of  Boy- 
thorn,  lived  out  of  the  world  because  he  might 
not  live  in  it,  and  printed  his  own  works  at  his 
own  superb  press,  when  the  world  declined  to 
recognize  his  merits. 

Here  was  a  man  with  a  heart  and  a  head 
too  large  for  common  measure,  and  withal 
having  blood  coursing  through  his  veins  at  a 
heat  and  with  a  speed  that  no  mortal  creature 
understood.  Surely,  among  the  distant  suns 
God  will  find  some  sphere,  where  these  will 
be  in  equilibrium  with  social  and  planetary 
forces,  and  so  a  tardy  justice  reach  this  ill- 
starred  son  of  earth.  Yet  perhaps  the  splendor 
of  his  mental  powers,  and  the  keen  delight 
their  play  must  have  given  him,  may  long  ago 
have  justified  his  fate  to  himself. 

Whatever  his  English  contemporaries  may 
have  felt,  the  children  of  this  generation  owe 
only  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Savage  Landor. 
What  superb  scholarship,  what  an  exquisite 
style,  what  perfect  mastery  over  situations  and 
subjects,  meet  us  in  the  three  volumes  already 
issued  in  this  edition !  It  seems  almost  a  pity 
to  read  him  in  any  thing  but  his  own  delicious 
print  and  paper ;  but  the  price  we  used  to  pay 
for  one  of  those  books,  no  one  pays  without 
grumbling  now.  "  It's  pages,"  said  Lowell 
in  those  glad  times,  "  take  you  to  the  theatre 
where  '  Prometheus '  is  played,  to  the  house 
where  Socrates  and  Aristophanes  meet,  to  the 
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promise  of  the  youth  Thucydides,  and  to  the 
statesman  who  dies  remembering  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  heart  that  Athens  confided  her 
glory,  and  Aspasia  her  happiness,  to  him,"  — 
Aspasia,  whose  essential  purity  Landor  had 
the  prophetic  soul  to  feel ;  an  intuition  justi- 
fied by  the  scholar's  hard  work  in  later  years. 

But  it  is  not  only  for  the  limited  number 
interested  in  classic  literature  that  these 
volumes  ought  to  have  a  charm.  King  James 
and  Casaubon,  George  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin, William  Penn  and  Lord  Peterborough, 
are  reproduced  in  these  marvellous  pages  as 
vividly  as  Macaulay  made  the  old  Romans 
course  up  and  down  his  stanzas,  or  submerge 
themselves  in  the  chasms  of  his  rhythm. 
Southey  and  Porson,  Samuel  Johnson  and 
Home  Tooke,  give  him  each  a  hand,  with  as 
simple  a  trust  as  Anacreon  and  Polycrates; 
and  the  trust  is  not  betrayed.  Such  men  are 
not  born  often;  nor  is  it  the  first  century 
after  their  departure  which  gives  to  them 
their  permanent  position. 

Of  this  man  in  the  letters  recently  published, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  writes,  —  to  explain  the 
spirit  of  a  Greek  epigram  then  just  written  by 
him  on  Napoleon  the  First :  — 

"  Mr.  Landor  went  to  Paris  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  where  he  witnessed  the 
ceremony  of  Napoleon  being  made  consul  for 
life,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  multitudes. 
He  subsequently  saw  the  dethroned  and  de- 
serted Emperor  pass  through  Tours,  on  his 
way  to  embark  for  America.  Napoleon  was 
attended  by  a  single  servant,  and  descended 
at  the  Prefecture  unrecognized  by  any  body 
except  Landor.  The  people  of  Tours  were 
most  hostile  to  Napoleon  ;  and,  as  a  republican 
politician,  Landor  had  bated  bim.  Had  he 
now  pointed  his  finger  at  bim,  it  would  have 
done  what  all  the  artillery  of  twenty  years  had 
failed  to  accomplish :  tbe  people  would  have 
torn  him  to  pieces.  He  held  his  breath,  and 
let  the  hero  pass." 

"Other  causes,"  continues  Miss  Barrett, 
"  than  the  originality  of  his  faculty,  prevented 
Landor'*  favor  with  the  public.  He  has  the 
most  select  audience,  perhaps  tbe  fittest,  the 
fewest,  of  any  distinguished  author  of  the  day ; 
and  this  of  choice.  '  Give  me,'  he  said,  '  ten 
accomplished  men  for  readers,  and  I  am  con- 
tent.' * 

Almost  all  conscientious  artists  are  forced, 
before  they  lay  by  their  pens,  to  a  position 
something  like  this;  but  few  are  capable  of 
replying  boldly  to  an  adverse  critic  as  Landor 
once  did:  "  If  you  can  write  any  thing  bet- 
ter," he  said,  "you  shall  have  three  hot 
penny-rolls  " ! 

14  He  writes,"  says  our  friend,  **  criticism 
for  critics,  poetry  for  poets ;  and  his  drama 
supposes  neither  pit  nor  gallery,  nor  critics, 
nor  laws.  He  is  not  a  publican  among  poets. 
—  he  does  not  sell  his  Amreela  cups  upon  tbe 
highway.  He  delivers  them,  rather,  with  the 
dignity  of  a  giver  to  the  ticketed  persons ; 
analyzing  their  flavor  and  fragrance  with  a 
learned  delicacy,  and  an  appeal  to  the  esoteric. 
His  very  spelling  of  English  is  uncommon  and 
theoretic.  And,  as  if  poetry  were  not  in  Eng- 
lish a  sufficiently  unpopular  dead  language,  he 
has  had  recourse  to  writing  poetry  in  Latin, 
with  dissertations  on  the  Latin  tongue,  to 


fence  it  out  doubly  from  the  populace,  —  odi 
profanum  vulgus  et  arceo. 

"Mr.  Landor  is  classical  in  the  highest 
sense.  His  conceptions  stand  out  clearly  cut 
and  fine,  in  a  magnitude  and  nobility  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  tbe  small  and  sickly 
vagueness  common  to  this  century.  If  he 
seem  at  times  obscure,  it  is  from  no  inadequacy 
or  infirmity,  but  from  extreme  concentration 
and  involution  in  brevity,  —  for  a  short  string 
can  be  tied  in  a  knot  as  well  as  a  long  one. 
He  can  be  tender  as  the  strong  can  best  be ; 
and  his  pathos  when  it  comes  is  profound. 
His  descriptions  are  full  and  startling,  his 
thoughts  self-produced  and  bold.  The  elabora- 
tion produces  no  sense  of  heaviness :  if  it  is 
cold,  it  is  noble ;  if  not  impulsive,  it  is  sugges- 
tive. As  a  writer  of  Latin  poems,  he  ranks 
with  the  most  successful,  having  less  harmony 
and  majesty  than  Milton  had,  when  he  aspired 
to  that  species  of  '  Life  in  Death,'  but  more 
variety  and  freedom.  His  '  Pericles  and  As- 
pasia '  and  '  Pentameron '  are  books  for  tbe 
world  and  for  all  time,  whenever  the  world  and 
time  shall  come  to  their  senses ;  complete  in 
beauty  of  sentiment,  and  subtlety  of  criticism. 

"  His  sentences  have  artictdalions  of  very 
excellent  proportions.  Abounding  in  striking 
images  and  thoughts,  he  is  remarkable  for 
lifting  them  like  statues  to  pedestals,  where 
they  may  be  seen  distinctly,  and  strike  with 
enduring  though  gradual  impression.  His 
smaller  poems,  for  classic  grace  and  tender- 
ness add  exquisite  care  in  their  polish,  may 
best  be  compared  to  the  beautiful  cameos  and 
vases  of  the  ancients.  Two  of  Landor's  works 
are  probably  known  to  less  than  half-a-dozen 
people  of  the  present  day.  One  is  entitled, 
'  Poems  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian.'  They 
are  full  of  ornate  fancy,  grace,  and  tenderness, 
as  the  originals  from  which  they  appeared  to 
be  translated,  and  were  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  erudite  critical  notes,  likely  to 
cause  much  searching  among  Oriental  scholars ; 
and  the  search  of  course  was  to  be  vain.  The 
other  brochure  was  a  '  Satire  upon  Satirists,'  — 
a  scathing  piece  of  heroic  verse,  a  copy  of 
which  Mr.  Landor  sent  to  me." 

The  above  is  a  condensation  of  some  of  the 
words  written  by  the  most  remarkable  woman 
of  our  generation  concerning  him  whom  we 
are  inclined  to  call  its  most  remarkable  man. 
Mrs.  Browning  has  had  no  intellectual  peers, 
if  we  except  George  Eliot  and  George  Sand. 
She  had  a  warmer  heart  and  keener  sympathy 
than  George  Eliot,  and  God  was  still  to  her  a 
real  pretence.  She  bad  sufficient  sensuous 
basis  to  her  nature  to  understand  George 
Sand,  —  that  "  large-brained  woman  and 
large-hearted  man,"  —  and  yet  to  hold  herself 
in  complete  equilibrium.  * 


BEN  MILKER'S  WOOING  * 

OF  all  Holme  Lee's  long  list  of  interesting 
books,  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  - 
charming  is  "Ben  Milner's  Wooing,"  just 
issued  by  Roberts  Brothers,  as  the  initial 
volume  of  their  new  series,  "  Town  and  Coun- 
try,"—  which  is  to  include  all  sorts  of  good 
things,  both  new  and  old,  native  and  foreign, 
and  for  which  we  can  wish  no  more  than  tbe 
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same  success  that  has  attended  its  older 
brother,  the  "  No-Name  "  aeries. 

Nor  can  it  fail  of  this,  if  *«  Ben  Milner  "  be 
a  fair  sample  of  its  quality.  It  is  a  pearl 
among  novels,  so  fresh  and  pure.  Pattie  is 
the  daintiest  and  most  bewitching  of  heroines, 
—  a  perfect  briar-rose  like  the  Heidenroslcin 
Goethe  sings.  And  dear  honest  Ben  is  such 
a  true  matter-of-fact,  nineteenth-century  lover, 
who  goes  to  the  play  directly  Pattie  is  relent- 
lessly dragged  from  him  ;  "  nor,"  as  the  book 
says,  "  is  it  known  that  Salvini  was  any  the 
less  listened  to  or  appreciated  by  Ben,  though 
he  had  not  Pattie  to  sit  by  him."  How  differ- 
ent from  the  Lovelace  or  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son  of  a  by-gone  generation,  who  tore  their 
hair  and  raved  on  a  much  less  occasion  in  a 
way  which  would  put  to  shame  any  heroine  of 
a  modern  romance,  —  tempora  mutantur,  el  nos 
mutamw  in  illis. 

Then,  who  of  us  does  not  know  a  Miss 
Phcebe,  or  "  Phibs  "  as  Ben  called  her,  —  the 
devoted  elder  sister,  who  delights  in  her 
brother's  teasing,  and  cannot  bear  to  give 
him  up  to  another  woman  ?  —  for  she  knows 
'*  no  young  wife  will  knit  his  vests,  and  wash 
them  with  her  own  hands  for  him,  as  his  sister 
does.  His  sister  has  had  all  the  care  and 
anxiety  of  bringing  him  up  and  establishing 
him  in  the  world ;  and,  now  the  worst  is  over, 
let  her  retire  and  make  room  for  a  young  wife 
to  come  and  enjoy  his  ease  and  prosperity." 

Many,  too,  will  be  pleased  with  the  glimpse 
of  those  modern  evangelists,  —  Moody  and 
Sankey,  — even  now  working  in  our  midst,  and 
the  brief  account  of  their  work  in  England. 

We  will  not  forestall  the  reader's  pleasure, 
by  telling  him  any  thing  of  the  story  itself, 
but  only  say  that  be  has  a  treat  in  store; 
which  we  sincerely  envy  him,  and  frankly  con- 
fess that,  like  the  children,  we  would  like  to 
**  have  it  all  over  again." 


THE  GEEAT  MATCH* 

'  I  "HE  sex  of  a  novelist  should  bo  easy  of  de- 
tection.  It  is  true  that,  in  these  later  days, 
a  school  of  fiction  has  arisen  which  maybe  said 
to  have  no  sex ;  and  which  mingles  and  inter- 
fuses the  traits  of  each,  and  slips  from  mascu- 
line to  feminine  with  such  skill  and  dexterity 
as  to  baffle  and  confound  the  most  practised 
analysis.  The  founder  and  most  illustrious 
example  of  this  school  is  George  Eliot,  whose 
touch,  keen,  strong,  subtle,  precise,  elusive, 
all  at  once,  needs  the  shelter  of  no  pseudo- 
nym, but  is  itself  its  own  best  disguise.  It  is 
a  clever  thing,  this  masquerading  before  all 
eyes;  but  an  unsatisfactory  element  mixes 
with  the  cleverness.  If  manliness  is  in  truth 
the  first  requisite  of  a  man,  and  womanliness 
of  a  woman,  these  qualities  should  so  flavor 
and  interpenetrate  style  as  to  make  mistake 
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impossible ;  and  the  contrary  effect  of  neces- 
sity leaves  on  the  mind  something  of  the  disa- 
greeable impression  which  is  made  by  a  woman 
in  man's  clothing,  or  a  man  disguised  as  a 
woman. 

None  of  this  teazing  and  unpleasant  ambi- 
guity exists  in  "The  Great  Match."  From 
the  first  page  to  the  last,  it  is  evidently  the  work 
of  a  man.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the 
bright  virile  quality  of  which  the  book  is  full. 
Of  another  fault  in  modern  fiction  it  is  equally 
devoid ;  being  singularly  free  from  that  ana- 
tomical tendency  which  is  the  banc  of  some 
of  our  best  writers,  and  which  deals  with 
human  character  as  a  botanist  with  a  flower, 
or  a  vivisector  with  -stray  dogs.  The  story 
opens  promptly,  as  a  story  should.  Its  per- 
sonages come  at  once  upon  the  stage,  with  no 
awkward  shuffling  of  side-scenes,  or  letting 
up  and  down  of  the  curtain,  and  proceed 
briskly  and  compactly  to  their  work.  There 
are  no  wearisome  digressions,  no  long  inter- 
ludes to  explain  facts  which  need  no  explana- 
tion. 

"  The  Great  Match,"  or  Matches,  —  for  we 
shall  not  tell  the  reader,  beforehand,  which  of 
the  several  described  is  the  great  one,  —  has 
for  scene  the  rival  villages  of  Dornfield  and 
Milltown :  one,  sleepy,  conservative,  agricul- 
tural ;  the  other,  brisk,  manufacturing,  and  on 
a  railroad.  Both  are  graphically  depicted ; 
and  not  less  so  the  rivalry  between  them  :  — 

"It  seems  that,  in  the  early  days,  the 
Indians  killed  six  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dorn- 
field to  one  of  those  of  Milltown.  Why  this 
difference?  It  certainly  argued  blood;  and 
to  this  day  the  aristocracy  is  to  be  found  at 
Dornfield,  and  shoddy  at  Milltown.  There 
was  a  shelf  in  the  town  library  devoted  to 
genealogies  of  the  rich  manufacturers  of  Mill- 
town  ;  but  there  were  no  time-honored  names 
there,  as  there  were  in  Dornfield.  Milltown 
had  the  money,  and  Dornfield  the  aristocracy : 
this  was  universally  acknowledged.  The  vil- 
lage papers  of  Milltown  often  amused  them- 
selves about  what  they  termed  the  blue  blood 
of  Dornfield.  Whenever  a  representative  to 
the  general  court  was  to  be  elected,  the  two 
towns  were  brought  into  active  rivalry;  for 
there  was  but  one  representative  for  the  two, 
and  each  strove  to  elect  one  of  their  own 
townsmen.  The  cry  of  blue-blood  and  kid- 
glove  aristocracy,  raised  by  the  partisan 
papers  of  Milltown,  generally  decided  the 
day;  and  the  manufacturing  population 
elected  a  Milltownite,  although  no  one  wore 
kid  gloves  in  Dornfield.  The  minister  in 
Milltown  preached  for  the  Universal  Church, 
and  against  the  sin  of  exclusiveness ;  the  min- 
ister at  Dornfield  held  up  the  dangers  incident 
to  making  money,  and  prayed  that  their  neigh- 
bors at  Milltown  might  remember  that,  where 
there  was  the  greater  temptation  to  sin,  there 
was  also  the  greater  reward." 

Half-a-dozen  New  England  villages  of  our 
acquaintance  might  have  sat  for  this  felici- 
tously drawn  picture  of  Dornfield :  — 

M  Dornfield,  in  its  turn,  bad  its  tirtues.  It 
was  peopled  by  many  of  those  whose  ances- 
tors came  over  in  the  'Mayflower.'  There 
had  never  been  any  temptation  to  its  inhabi- 
tants to  invest  their  comparatively  small  prop- 


erties in  manufacturing;  for  the  river  had 
chosen  to  run  to  the  east  of  the  range  of  hills 
that  separated  the  valley  of  Milltown  from  the 
sweet  intervales  of  Dornfield.  The  popula- 
tion had  early  been  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  There  were  many  large  landed  pro- 
prietors, who  lived  in  the  old  substantial  man- 
sions built  a  hundred  years  ago,  beneath  elms 
which  witnessed  many  Indian  scrimmages.  In 
these  old  mansions  the  owners  preserved  with 
jealous  care  the  samplers  worked  by  their 
female  ancestors,  the  spinning-wheels,  the 
antique  clocks,  and  the  straight-backed  chairs, 
which  were  their  proofs  of  old  family.  These 
old  mansions  were  kept  up  with  great  care  by 
their  descendants,  although  in  many  cases  the 
eldest  sons  had  gone  West  to  seek 'their  for- 
tunes. This  preservation  was  due  to  some 
fortunate  marriages  which  the  handsome 
daughters  of  Dornfield  farmers  had  made  with 
aristocratic  families  in  the  metropolis.  On 
the  main  street  of  the  place  there  was,  as  we 
have  said,  but  one  store,  and  an  old  tavern, 
which  was  once  renowned  as  the  stopping 
place  of  the  stages  which  ran  from  Albany  to 
the  metropolis.  It  was  now  strictly  temper- 
ance, and  very  quiet.  A  few  of  the  best  peo- 
ple came  there  to  board  every  summer.  Some 
of  the  old  stages  were  tumbling  to  pieces  in  a 
corner  of  the  barn  attached  to  tho  house.  The 
unreclaimed  in  Milltown  told  very  facetious 
stories  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  getting 
something  to  quench  their  thirst  at  this  tavern. 
They  once  used  to  make  the  attempt  very 
often;  but  the  stern  respectability  of  the 
maiden  lady,  summer  boarders,  and  the 
knowledge  that  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  first 
minister  Killed  by  the  Indians  in  Dornfield  in- 
habited the  house,  made  them  extremely  wary. 

*'  It  is  true  th  it  there  were  cliques  and  sets  in 
Dornfield.  Unfortunately  the  Indians  could  not 
foresee  that,  in  tomahawking  some  and  sparing 
others,  they  were  creating  immense  distinc- 
tions in  society.  When  to  the  fact  that  one's  an- 
cestors had  been  scalped,  was  joined  the  fact 
of  au  alliance  with  a  family  which  had  a  judge  in 
it,  even  the  most  bigoted  leveller  in  Milltown 
felt  an  involuntary  respect  for  such  Dornfield 
families.  Then,  too,  there  was  much  culture 
in  Dornfield.  Several  literary  men  and  women 
had  resided  there  from  time  to  time,  and  had 
sown  seed  which  had  been  religiously  perpetu- 
ated by  several  families.  Most  of  the  ladies 
in  town  sketched,  and  one  "  sculpted,"  as 
they  termed  it  in  Milltown.  There  was  a 
fern  society,  and  a  literary  club.  While 
chromos  were  welcomed  in  Milltown,  and 
were  fast  replacing  masterpieces  in  hair, 
weeping-willows  over  tombstones,  and  oil 
paintings,  the  work  of  that  man  who  founded 
the  horse-car  school  of  painting,  —  Dornfield 
had  passed  chromos,  and  bad  made  rapid  strides 
toward  higher  art." 

Freshness  is  the  predominant  quality  of  the 
book.  It  is  full  of  open  air,  and  has  strongly- 
marked  individual  flavor,  which  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  met  so  distinctly  in  any  story 
since  Mr.  Edward  Eggleston's  "Hoosier 
Schoolmaster." 

As  a  fine  example  of  the  tender  and  pa- 
thetic style  in  which  portions  of  this  story 
are  written,  we  copy  the  following  description 
of  Rose's  preparation  for  a  "  Martha  Wash- 
ington tea-party  " :  — 

"  Rose  accompanied  her  visitor  to  her 
equipage,  and  stood  under  the  lilacs,  watching 
her  as  she  whirled  away.  She  bitterly  con- 
trasted Miss  Milton's  surroundings  with  her 
own.   On  one  side  was  the  utmost  warmth  of 
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affection  and  devotion ;  and,  on  the  other,  ex- 
treme coldness  and  selfishness.  Could  she 
blame  Ned  Black  if  he  was  repelled  by  her 
surroundings*  and  attracted  by  the  happy 
home  and  the  wealth  of  her  rival?  The  tears 
came  to  her  eyes,  as  they  are  so  apt  to  do  in 
fits  of  self-abasement.  She  stole  up  stairs  to 
her  room,  and  scrutinized  herself  in  the  glass. 
She  certainly  had  a  better  figure  than  Miss 
Milton.  But  was  her  face  as  good-looking  P 
she  could  not  tell.  In  the  attic,  among  her 
dear  mother's  old  things,  she  remembered  that 
there  was  a  very  rich  silk,  with  large  figures  of 
flowers,  of  a  quaint  fashion.  It  had  been  the 
dress  in  which  she  bad  gone  to  the  ball  given 
in  honor  of  Lafayette.  It  would  be  just  the 
dress  for  this  party;  Ned  Black  should  see 
her  at  her  best :  and  she  sprang  up  the  attic 
stairs.  How  tender  were  the  emotions  awak- 
ened in  the  young  girl's  breast,  as  she  opened 
the  old  oaken  chest,  and  looked  over  her 
mother's  things!  This  was  not  the  first  time 
that  she  bad  done  so:  her  tears  had  often 
•potted  some  delicate  vesture,  as  she  bent  over 
the  contents  of  the  chest,  longing  for  the  affec- 
tion which  a  mother  might  have  bestowed 
upon  her ;  which,  alas  !  it  had  never  been  her 
ood  fortune  to  know,  for  her  mother  had 
jed  when  she  was  a  mere  child.  There  were 
rich,  brocaded  silk  gowns;  old-fashioned, 
large  bonnets  that  brought  a  smile  to  Rose's 
lips  even  when  her  eyes  trembled  with  tears. 
There  were  delicate  little  slippers  in  great 
numbers;  for  Mrs.  Snevel  evidently  had  a 
beautiful  foot,  and  liked  to  indulge  her 
womanly  vanity.  Bose  frequently  sat  down 
upon  the  bard  attic  floor,  and  tried  on  these 
slippers ;  they  were  a  trifle  too  large  for  her. 
Then  she  would  kiss  them,  and  replace  them 
tenderly.  In  the  chest  was  laid  away  the 
wedding  gown.  It  seemed  so  small  to  Bose, 
in  its  flattened  state,  with  the  highly  embroid- 
ered sleeves  folded  over  the  front  of  the  bodice, 
with  a  sad  suggestion  of  a  human  form.  .  .  . 
While  Bose  bent  over  the  chest,  communing 
with  the  past,  the  day  outside  was  exactly  like 
the  one  on  which  her  mother  had  been  mar- 
ried, a  half  a  century  ago.  The  shadows  of 
the  soft,  fleecy  clouds  pulsated  on  the  green 
banks ;  the  songs  of  the  bobolinks  came  up 
from  the  clover-fields ;  the  cheery  call  of  the 
ploughman  to  his  oxen  resounded  from  the  up- 
land ;  the  swallows  twittered  in  the  eaves ;  and 
the  soft  breeze  whispered,  in  the  same  tone,  to 
the  old  elm  in  front  of  the  house.  The  mother 
might  have  walked  down  the  garden  path, 
knocked  with  the  old  knocker,  and  ascended 
to  the  attic,  and  found  all  just  as  if  she  had 
merely  awakened  from  a  dream,  save  the  pres- 
ence of  this  beautiful  girl,  who  bent  in  tears 
over  her  mother's  antiquated  dresses.  Bose 
gazed  and  gazed.  A  bee,  which  had  entered 
the  attic  through  some  broken  window-pane, 
buzzed  against  the  old  skylight,  or  made  im- 
patient excursions  in  a  shaft  of  sunlight.  The 
soothing  noise  of  his  wings,  and  the  alternat- 
ing gloom  of  the  changing  cloud-shadows,  the 
absence  of  jarring  sounds,  together  with  the 
sight  of  the  garments  of  one  long  at  peace, 
always  could  calm  the  most  impetuous  emo- 
tions of  Bose's  breast.  After  a  long  revery, 
she  took  out  the  dresa  she  was  in  search  of, 
and,  carrying  it  to  her  room,  arrayed  herself. 
It  fitted  her  lithe  form  to  perfection.  The 
high  ruff  parted  to  show  her  pearly  throat;  and 
the  open  bosom,  fringed  with  rich  old  lace, 
became  her  to  perfection.  Could  Ned  Black 
find  any  fault  with  her,  in  such  a  costume? 
With  all  the  strange  lack  of  insight  of  a  young 
girl,  she  imputed  considerations  to  her  lover 
which  should  have  made  her  despise  him,  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  pander  to  them.1' 


EUOKEETS  "WISDOM  OF  THE 
BRAHMIN."* 

PBEDEBICK  BUCKEBT,  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  accomplished  poets  of  the 
Fatherland,  is  probably  (in  proportion  to  his 
genius  and  wealth  of  wisdom)  the  least  known 
or  appreciated  amongst  us  of  all  the  sons  and 
fathers  of  German  song.  He  was  first  intro- 
duced to  the  American  public,  in  any 
worthy  manner,  a  generation  ago,  by  the 
reproduction  of  a  portion  of  his  "Strung 
Pearls"  at  the  skilful  and  tasteful  hands  of 
Dr.  Frothingham;  since  which  time,  only 
scattered  gems  of  his  mines  have  now  and 
then  appeared  in  English  setting.  His  great 
work,  of  which  the  title  forms  the  heading 
of  this  article,  has  been  translated  into  our 
language  by  Bev.  C.  T.  Brooks,  —  to  whom 
we  are  already  indebted  for  superior  transla- 
tions of  Goethe,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Leopold 
Schefer,  Auerbach,  and  other  German  au- 
thors,—  and  waits  only  for  the  "convenient 
season  "  to  try  its  fortunes  with  American  and 
English  readers. 

44  The  Brahmin  "  is  a  poem  of  vast  range, 
expressing  in  epigrammatic  form,  in  twelve- 
syllable  iambic  rhymes,  the  world-wisdom 
which  the  author  (who  was  for  some  time  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Literature)  had  been  for 
years  storing  up  in  his  large  heart,  and 
evolving  out  of  his  creative  soul,  enriched 
and  quickened  by  sympathetic  study  of  the 
poesy  and  philosophy  of  the  44  Morning-land." 
But  the  result  is  neither  translation  nor 
transfusion  nor  imitation,  but  a  new  creation ; 
as  if  a  native  singer  and  seer  of  the  East,  re- 
born under  a  Western  sky,  should  prophesy 
and  poetize  the  spirit  of  a  faith  worthy  to  draw 
together  all  the  true  sons  of  the  Highest, — 
a  morality  inspired  with  religion,  a  religion 
marrying  earth  and  heaven. 

In  a  series  of  what  may  be  called  44  dis- 
solving views  "  of  truth,  wisdom,  and  beauty, 
our  Western  Brahmin  44  glances  from  heaven 
to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; "  and  pours 
out,  in  apologue,  apothegm,  parable,  and  psalm, 
a  sparkling  flood  of  heart-searching  and  soul- 
lifting  thought  and  sentiment,  such  as  no  other 
work  within  our  knowledge  has  ever  presented, 
—  ranging  from  the  homely  sense  of  a  "  Poor 
Richard  "  up  to  the  highest  sentiment  of  divine 
philosophy. 

We  give  a  few  specimens  as  a  foretaste  of 
the  quality,  and  a  bint  of  the  versatility,  of  the 
work :  — 

MEAL  OB  PEARL? 

For  sifting  meal  we  use  coarse  sieves  and  finer  ones; 
From  each  new  sieve  the  grain  the  finer,  cleaner, 
runs. 

The  coarsest  meal  is  that  which  in  the  first  is  caught; 
And  that's  the  choicest  which  the  last  sieve  captures 
not. 

Pearls,  too,  in  several  sieves,  both  coarse  and  fine,  men 
sift; 

•  RUckert's  "Wisdom  of  the  Brahmin."  Trans- 
lated by  Charles  T.  Brooks,  of  Newport. 


But  here,  the  best  is  that  which  in  the  first  is  left. 
Poorer  and  poorer  still  from  sieve  to  sieve  they're 
passed; 

Poorest  of  all  are  those  that  linger  in  the  last. 

If  thou,  then,  art  the  Pearl,  greatest  is  best  of  all; 

But,  if  thou  art  the  Meal,  thou  can'st  not  be  too  small. 

JEST  AMD  EARNEST. 

The  man  who  cannot  jest  is  a  poor  wight  at  best; 
None  poorer,  —  save  the  man  who  naught  can  do  but 
jest. 

Earnest  is  weak,  that  shuns  a  jest  with  jealous  eyes; 
And  jest  is  weaker  still,  in  which  no  earnest  lies. 

CONTENTMENT. 

What  use  of  a  great  house?   None,  be  it  full  or 
bare; 

Who  keeps  a  great  house,  needs  a  host  of  servants 
there. 

A  host  of  servants  naught  but  heavy  pay  can  hold ; 
And  heavy  pay  requires  a  private  shaft  of  gold. 

A  shaft  of  gold  requires  much  care  and  toil  to  save ; 
A  small  house  only  I  on  earth  will  therefore  crave. 
The  largest  house  is  close,  the  smallest  amply  wide, 
If  there  a  constant  crowd,  and  here  content  abide. 

DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND. 

Among  the  precious  stones,  that  is  the  choicest  one 
Which  cuts  them  all,  yet  can  itself  be  cut  by  none. 
But  best  of  human  hearts  is  that  which  would  from 
others 

Far  sooner  bear  all  wounds  itself,  than  wound  a 
brother's. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  BOITL. 

Thou  walkest  on  the  earth,  Spirit  of  earth !  yet  she, 
The  mother,  knows  thee  not,  whose  blooming  praises 
thee. 

Thou  standest  upon  suns,  Sun-Spirit !  and  yet  he, 
The  sun,  perceives  thee  not,  whose  beaming  praises 
thee. 

Thou  wavest  in  the  air,  Spirit  of  air!  the  free, 
Fresh  air  perceives  thee  not,  whose  breathing  praises 
thee. 

Thou  ridest  on  the  waves,  the  Spirit  of  the  sea! 

The  waters  know  thee  not,  whose  murmuring  praises 

thee. 

Thou  dwellest  in  the  heart,  Spirit  of  purity! 

The  heart  thy  presence  owns,  and,  loving,  praises  thee. 

THE  INDWELLING  OOD. 

Remember  that  a  God  within  thy  frame  doth  dwell ; 
From  each  unholy  thing,  oh,  guard  the  temple  well ! 
Thou  griev'st  the  indwelling  God,  when  lust  usurps 
the  throne; 

Still  more  when,  with  perverse  self-torment,  thou  dost 
groan. 

God  came  from  heaven  to  look  on  Nature  through 
thine  eyes : 

His  breath  thy  incense  be,  for  holy  sacrifice! 

'Tis  He  who  sees  and  feels  and  thinks  and  speaks  in 

thee; 

Let  sight,  sense,  thought,  and  speech  bright  with  God's 
glory  be! 


ITTZ-EDWAED  HALL 

T  TAVTNG.  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry  A. 
■*■  Whitney,  obtained  full  particulars  of  the 
life  of  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  we  present  them  in 
this  article. 

No  one  conversant  with  recent  literature 
can  fail  to  remember  the  controversy  between 
Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  as  to 
points  of  English  Grammar.  Of  this  latter 
gentleman,  ^ric^ygenerally,^^ 
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poorly  informed.  They  know  him  only  as 
Grant  White's  antagonist,  and  judge  of  the 
contest  according  to  the  personal  judgment  of 
each.  The  common  belief,  that  Mr.  Hall  is 
an  Englishman,  is  quite  erroneous.  He  was 
born  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard University  in  1846.  His  brother  Ben- 
jamin was  an  alumnus  of  the  same  college, 
taking  hia  degree  in  1861,  and  is  well-known 
as  the  author  of  "  College  Words  and  Cus- 
toms." The  elder  went  to  Calcutta,  and  soon 
assumed  a  front  rank  among  the  scholars  and 
literati  of  India.  He  was  appointed  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Benares;  and,  later  still, 
Inspector  of  Schools  in  the  large  territory  of 
Saugur:  this  office  be  held  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  mutiny.  During  the  mutiny  he 
wrote  many  letters,  dated  at  Saugur,  to  Am- 
erican friends,  giving  graphic  accounts  of  the 
dreadful  outbreak.  Mr.  John  R.  Lee,  of  Sa- 
lem, saw  much  of  him  in  India,  and  reported 
that  be  had  won  great  popularity  and  respect 
while  Professor  in  the  University  of  Benares. 
One  wealthy  Englishman,  Mr.  Eliot,  or  Elliott, 
was  so  charmed  by  Hall's  intellectual  endow- 
ments that  he  bestowed  on  him  a  vast  library, 
in  the  collection  of  which  he  had  spent  years 
of  labor  and  thousands  of  pounds.  This  library 
was  afterwards  sold  in  Boston,  by  Mr.  Hall's  di- 
rection ;  he  having  been  disappointed  in  cer- 
tain plans  which  he  had  formed  of  establishing 
a  school  in  this  country.  He  was  married, 
Feb.  28,  1854,  at  Delhi,  to  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Arthur  Shuldham, 
of  the  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 

In  1864,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Librarian  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  Lon- 
don. This  position  ho  lost  in  consequence  of 
some  controversy,  with  the  merits  of  which  we 
are  unacquainted.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Charles  Norton,  Hall's  class- 
mate, opined  that  the  latter  was  quite  wrong 
in  the  controversy ;  but  his  view  was  generally 
regarded  as  ex  parte.  That  Mr.  Hall's  offence 
was  not  very  grave  would  seem  to  be  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  pension  was  given  him  by 
the  English  government. 

Mr.  Hall  revisited  his  native  land  in  1869, 
to  regain  the  health  lost  in  a  noisome  climate 
and  by  assiduous  labors.  His  wife  accompanied 
bim,  and  the  two  spent  the  winter  at  Troy. 
In  April,  1860,  they  came  to  Boston,  and  for  a 
few  days  were  the  guests  of  the  courteous  and 
hospitable  Henry  A.  Whitney,  now  President 
of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad.  In 
the  same  month,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  embarked 
in  the  steamer  "  America,"  for  Liverpool,  his 
intention  being  to  make  a  stay  of  six  months 
in  England ;  then  to  proceed  to  India,  to  settle 
the  affairs  in  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Schools 
in  Saugor;  then,  after  a  year,  to  return  to 
England.  During  his  sojourn  in  Boston,  he 
was  warmly  greeted  and  entertained  by  many 
of  his  loving  classmates,  —  Messrs.  H.  A. 
Whitney;  Charles  F.  Thayer;  Prof.  F.  J. 
CbBd;  William  S.  Dexter;  Charles  Eliot 


Guild ;  Dr.  Charles  D.  Homans ;  John  Stearns ; 
Daniel  Sargent  Curtis. 

This  autobiographical  fragment  will  be  read 
with  deep  interest  by  all  his  friends :  — 

"In  1862,  I  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Hindustanee,  and  of  Hindu  Law  and  Indian 
Jurisprudence,  in  King's  College,  London. 
In  1864,  while  retaining  the  second  of  these 
professorships,  I  exchanged  the  first  for  two 
others,  —  those  of  the  Sanskrit  Language  and 
Literature,  and  Indian  History  and  Geog- 
raphy. All  along,  I  had  also  taught  the  Ben- 
galee and  Hindu  languages.  This  work  nearly 
killed  me ;  especially  as,  in  addition  to  it,  in 
order  to  make  both  ends  meet,  I  had  to  give 
private  lessons,  and  write  voluminously  for  the 
press.  In  April  of  last  year  (1864),  I  was 
appointed  Librarian  to  the  India  office ;  and 
at  Easter,  in  this  year  (1866),  I  resigned  all 
my  appointments  in  King's  College.  My  li- 
brarianship  is  an  appointment  for  life :  the 
salary  is  £600  per  year,  and  the  duties  are 
just  what  I  choose  to  make  them.  I  choose  to 
make  them  rather  more  than  nominal,  as  I 
have  an  ambition  to  render  the  library  both 
popular  and  useful.  It  is  free ;  but  it  is  con- 
sidered as  an  especial  favor  to  have  access  to 
it.  I  have  a  large  staff  of  assistants,  and, 
practically,  am  subject  to  no  superintendence 
or  control.  We  have  the  best  collection  of 
Oriental  MSS.  in  the  world,  and  they  are 
about  twenty  thousand  in  number.  Of  books 
there  are  upwards  of  60,000.  I  have  added 
fifteen  hundred  volumes  of  books  and  MSS. 
since  April,  1864.  I  have  the  State  file  to 
draw  on;  and  my  accommodations,  whether 
touching  money-expenditure,  or  any  thing  else, 
are  always  sure  of  being  listened  to.  So  you 
may  judge  that  I  am  in  my  element  The 
library  apart,  I  am  working  hard  at  Oriental 
publications,  as  usual,  and  also  find  time  to 
work  a  good  deal  for  the  press.  I  send  you, 
with  this  letter,  perhaps  a  fifth  part  of  what  I 
have  written  in  this  way  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year.  The  stupid  heading  of  my 
piece  on  India  is  the  work  of  the  editor.  I 
am  now  thinking  of  writing  a  whole  series  of 
papers  on  '  Words  and  Uses  of  Words,'  to  be 
collected  ultimately  into  a  volume.  At  the 
end  of  last  year,  I  edited  an  old  Scotch  poem, 
with  preface,  notes,  and  glossary ;  and  now  I 
am  just  beginning  a  companion-volume  of 
larger  dimensions,  to  contain  the  chief  poems 
of  Lindsay,  with  elucidations,  &c.  By  and  by 
I  have  engaged  to  edit,  from  the  Cambridge 
MS.,  the  best  extant,  the  old  Scotch  version 
of  the  JEneid,  by  Gavin  Douglas,  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld.  Of  my  Oriental  doings  and  intend- 
ings  I  shall  say  nothing,  as  they  must  have 
less  interest  for  you.  My  health,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  is  not  so  good  that  any  but  my  enemies 
may  rejoice;  still  I  hope,  by  careful  diet  and 
other  means,  to  get  brought  around  by  and  by. 
In  the  matter  of  the  library  you  have  done  for 
me  like  a  brother.  Pray  aid  Ben  [his  brother] 
in  carrying  out  my  wishes,  —  by  selecting,  as  a 


keepsake,  some  set  or  sets  of  really  valuable 
books.  Whatever  you  take  you  are  more  than 
welcome  to.  I  shall  feel  greatly  indebted  to 
you  for  enabling  me  to  feel  that  I  am  not  dis- 
appointed in  my  wish  to  show  my  sense  of 
obligation  to  you.  Politics  I  shall  not  dwell 
on.  Honor  to  the  memory  of  our  classmates 
who  fell  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  right ! 
If  you  ever  see  '  Triibner's  Record,'  you  wil' 
find  on  page  5  a  rather  enthusiastic  bit  by 
me,  entitled,  « War  and  Letters.'  .  .  .  Don't 
forget,  when  you  see  them,  to  give  my  regards 
to  Norton,  Lane,  Child,  Guild,  Ellis,  and 
Curtis.  If  all  goes  well,  I  am  thinking  seri- 
ously of  coming  over  to  America  next  summer. 
Once  more  hoping  that  you  will  believe  me 
truly  grateful,"  &c. 


MINOR  BOOK  gOTICJEB. 

—  "  Weavers  and  Weft."  By  Miss  Brad- 
don.  Some  one  says  that  "  to  the  writing 
of  novels  there  is  no  end;"  and  this  seems  par- 
ticularly true  of  Miss  Braddon,  who  sends 
them  forth  in  such  rapid  succession  that,  before 
we  can  read  one,  another  is  before  us:  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  of  her  genius 
rising  from  low  sensationalism  in  "  Aurora 
Floyd  "  and  M  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  through 
the  mediocrity  of  "  Birds  of  Prey  "  and  **  Char- 
lotte's Inheritance,"  to  the  heights  of  "  Hos- 
tages to  Fortune,"  Joshua  Haggard's 
Daughter,"  and  a  few  others,  only  to  sink 
again  to  a  dead-level  in  "  Weavers  and  Weft." 
It  is  the  same  old  story,  —  the  blase  young 
noble,  with  his  "  perfect  profile  and  splendid 
weary  eyes,"  who  has  wasted  his  wealth, 
though  never  in  low  vice  (nothing  but  aristo- 
cratic dissipation  will  do  for  one  of  Miss  Brad- 
don's  heroes) ;  the  beautiful  young  heroine 
too  poor  to  marry  him,  and  forced  to  sell  her- 
self for  gold  to  a  brute  who  is  jealous  as 
Othello,  one  of  whose  inamoratas,  in  a  fit  of 
disgust  at  bis  desertion  of  her,  steals  her  rival's 
child  only  to  restore  it  in  dying.  Of  course, 
the  cruel  husband  dies,  and  the  faithful  though 
maltreated  wife  marries  her  true  love,  who  has 
meantime  turned  over  a  new  leaf  and  inherited 
a  fortune.  "  Weavers  and  Weft"  is  quite  as 
good  as  any  other  story  of  its  kind,  and  will 
doubtless  find  many  readers  among  those  who 
only  read  to  pass  the  time,  and  who  can 
enjoy  the  old  regulation  dish  rehashed,  warmed 
over,  and  served  afresh  under  a  new  name. 
[Harper  &  Brothers.] 

—  All  who  delight  in  the  quaint,  simple, 
dear  old  style  of  Addison  and  Steele  will  nail 
with  unfeigned  pleasure  the  second  volume  of 
''The  Select  British  Essayists "  series.  The 
title  is,  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverley;"  and  it 
consists  of  the  papers  relating  to  Sir  Roger 
which  were  originally  published  in  "  The 
Spectator."  Good  old  Sir  Roger  may  have 
been  only  a  mythical  person,  as  Mr.  Habber- 
ton  in  bis  Introduction  intimates,  —  a  veritable 
out-spun  of  Steele's  and  Addison's  own  con- 
ceits ;  but  so  much  as  this  is  certain,  that  he 
was  jit  to  live  if  he  did  not :  for  a  more  kind 
and  courteous  and  honest  and  worthy  and 
thoroughly  lovable  gentleman  England  never 
boasted  the  name  of.  The  "  Spectator  "  may 
have  made  him  mortal :  it  truly  has  made  him 
immortal.  Sir  Roger  is  safely  enshrined  in 
the  pure  diction  of  two  of  the  peerless  writers 
of  English  classics.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.] 
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%*  Our  rates  for  advertising  in  this  paper 
are  fifteen  cents  per  line  for  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  pages  of  the  cover,  and  seventeen 
cents  per  line  for  the  first  page. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  expiration  of  every  subscription  is  indicated  in 
the  printed  address  on  the  wrapper. 

Papers  are  forwarded  until  an  explicit  order  is  re- 
ceived by  the  publisher  for  their  discontinuance,  and 
until  payment  of  all  arrearages  is  made  as  required  by 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A  great  many  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
"Literary  World"  are  in  arrears  for  vari- 
ous amounts.  The  individual  sums  are 
small,  the  payment  of  which  would  not  in- 
convenience any  body ;  but  the  aggregate  is 
a  very  large  amount,  which  is  sorely  needed 
by  the  proprietor  and  his  family  in  time  of 
sickness  and  trouble.  It  is  only  fair  that 
all  who  are  receiving  the  paper,  and  have 
not  paid  for  it,  should  do  so,  and  promptly ; 
remitting  the  amount  to  the  "Literary 
World,"  Box  1 1 83,  Boston,  Mass. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Communications  for  the  editorial  depart- 
ment should  be  addressed  hereafter  to  The 
Editor  of  The  Literary  World;  for  the  busi- 
ness department,  to  The  Publishers  of  the  Lit- 
erary World  (Box  1188),  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  H.  Hames  &  Co. 

The  readers  of  The  Literary  World  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Stevens,  of 
the  Printing  House  of  John  Wilson  &  Son,  for 
his  able  editorial  supervision  of  the  February 
and  March  numbers,  as  well  also  for  much 
original  matter  in  both. 


minister  to  the  needs  of  that  very  large  constit- 
uency,—  the  book-loving  and  the  book-buy- 
ing community. 

Mr.  Hames,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  business  office  of  The  Congregationalist 
for  more  than  fifteen  years,  will,  as  its  business 
manager,  add  to  The  Literary  World  that 
experience  and  energy  which  have  always 
been  wanting,  and  which  its  overworked 
editor  was  unable  to  supply. 

The  many  and  steadfast  friends  of  The 
Literary  World,  which  include  a  large  and 
widely  extended  circle  of  cultivated  readers, 
—  and  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  make  special 
mention,  also,  of  all  the  leading  publishers  in 
the  country,  —  will  thus  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  paper  is  on  a  secure  footing,  and  in  the 
hands  of  those  interested  in  its  welfare,  who 
possess  both  the  desire  and  the  means  to  ex- 
tend its  influence  and  add  to  its  perpetuity. 


The  continued  illness  of  the  proprietor, 
and  its  attending  uncertainties,  necessitate 
a  change  in  the  conduct  of  The  Literary 
World;  and  the  April  number  will  therefore 
appear  under  the  management  of  Messrs. 
Edward  Abbott  and  Edward  H.  Hames. 

To  those  who  know  Mr.  Abbott  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  say  that  he  brings  to  the  office 
of  editor,  in  addition  to  large  experience, 
rare  capabilities  for  the  performance  of  its 
duties.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
history  of  The  Literary  World,  knows  its 
requirements,  and  has  the  will  and  the  ability 
to  carry  them  out.  Under  his  editorship,  the 
scope  of  the  paper  will  not  be  narrowed  in  the 
least :  it  will  be  kept  up  to  the  high  standard 
set  for  it  by  its  founder,  and  will  continue  to 


A  BUSINESS  MAFS  PLEASURES. 
"  "DLACK  care  mounts  behind  the  horse- 
man,"  said  the  wise  and  witty  Roman. 
The  care-full  man  finds  the  statement  to  be 
true  now,  as  the  modern  time  brings  in  a  new 
current  of  affairs,  impelled  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  moved  the  old  world. 

An  accomplished  gentleman,  who  managed 
large  affairs,  once  told  us  that  he  could  not 
ride  on  horseback  alone,  because  all  his  busi- 
ness, bis  correspondence,  and  petty  cares 
rose  up  and  travelled  with  him.  He  experi- 
enced renewed  activity,  but  no  recreation. 
If  this  be  true  of  that  most  exhilarating  of  all 
exercises,  it  is  even  more  imperative  in  other 
pleasures,  in  other  efforts  to  reach  outside  of 
ourselves,  and  in  seeking  to  take  a  new  bold 
of  our  universal  mother  Nature.  Social  inter- 
course is  the  only  sure  antidote  to  care,  the 
only  escape  from  that  engrossing  network  of 
anxieties  which  binds  every  American,  if  he 
be  a  man.  But  few  of  us  can  be  social  in  the 
only  sense  worth  noting.  Not  many  of  us  can 
enter  into  our  fellows.  Even  if  we  have  the 
needed  gifts,  the  very  duties  of  life  itself 
keep  us  apart  The  worst  result  of  the  pres- 
sure bearing  on  a  man  of  affairs  is  the  mental 
inertia  which  the  pressure  inflicts.  He  uses 
the  other  faculties  of  his  mind  so  much  in  the 
worry  of  petty  business  and  the  arranging  of 
trifles,  that  he  fancies  he  has  been  thinking, 
when  in  fact  be  has  not  thought  at  all. 
As  well  might  the  treadmill  prisoner  fancy 
that  be  has  run  an  Olympic  race,  because  bis 
poor  limbs  ache  after  the  day's  toil.  Business 
men  do  not  think:  if  they  think  overmuch 
their  affairs  hardly  succeed,  as  Hamlet  pointed 
out.  They  observe  much,  and  perceive  more ; 
then  they  seize  the  happy  moment  when  the 
perception  is  passing  into  reflection,  and  act. 
A  successful  movement  in  business  is  an  acted 
thought.  If  it  is  thought  out  too  well  in  ad- 
vance, the  action  never  comes.  These  great 
movements  are  the  pivots  of  business,  like  the 


jewels  of  a  watch.  The  greater  part  of  our 
strength  and  time  is  exhausted  in  cog-wheels 
and  gears,  in  bearing  the  movement  forward 
to  the  jewels.  Meanwhile  the  mind,  the  noble 
reservoir  from  which  all  these  powers  are 
drawn,  languishes.  It  needs  new  force  and 
increased  vitality. 

Books  are  the  only  unfailing  resource  in  this 
mental  state.  The  sociality  of  books  is  always 
ready,  always  seeking  us,  if  our  mood  accords 
with  their  serene  spirit.  The  man  who  reads 
constantly,  frets  little  over  his  affairs,  however 
much  they  may  oppress  him.  Even  if  he  fails 
to  read  at  times,  the  companionship  of  his 
library  wooes  him  into  rest  fulness.  The  silent 
sympathy  of  the  familiar  volumes  ranged 
around  is  better  than  most  of  the  conversation 
which  the  world  gives.  Now  he  can  think: 
the  mind,  loosened  from  its  routine  of  petty 
thinking  in  business,  stretches  out  into  new 
regions,  and  nourishes  itself  in  new  pastures. 
The  men  of  the  past,  the  authors  who  have 
stood  the  test  of  generations,  enter  into  bim 
and  fill  bim  with  their  wisdom.  Better  still, 
if  his  mind  opens  to  the  fresh  volume  shining 
in  the  clear  brightness  of  its  new-cut  pages. 
As  Mr.  Emerson  well  says,  it  is  only  through 
our  later  acquisitions  that  our  thoughts  are 
quickened  into  activity. 

The  man  of  affairs  may  work ;  but  be  can- 
not live  unless  he  reads,  —  unless  be  thinks, 
and,  by  thinking,  rises  above  the  meaner 
world  which  is  ever  engrossing  him,  ever 
drawing  bim  downward  beneath  its  belittling 
cares. 


LITERATURE  AJTD  BREADTH. 

nPHE  domain  of  Literature  is  the  only  place 
A  wherein  one  can  draw  a  long,  deep,  pure, 
free  breath.  Everywhere  else  one  is  bound  to 
think  and  speak  and  act  in  conformity  with  the  ■ 
prevailing  ideas  and  opinions  of  the  set  or  com- 
pany to  which  he  "  belongs."  If  our  reverence 
for  things  divine  and  sacred;  if  our  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  integrity  of  our  country ;  if 
our  deep  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  and 
suffering  part  of  our  ra«e,  —  lead  us  to  ally 
ourselves  with  any  sect  in  religion,  any  party 
in  politics,  any  movement  in  reform,  then 
straightway  we  find  that  we  have  to  hitch  our 
free  spirit  to  some  machine  of  institution  or 
organization,  some  private  conceit  or  pet 
scheme  of  an  imperious  leader  or  manager. 
Directly  we  do  this,  we  come  upon  some 
intellectual  or  moral  scruple  which  we  can- 
not silence,  without  doing  violence  to  our 
constantly  uprising  loyalty  to  truth  and  duty. 

But  in  literature  all  this  is  different.  Here 
our  reverence  for  God,  our  love  of  country, 
our  philanthropic  sentiment  toward  mankind, 
may  have  free  scope  and  exercise.  Here  are 
no  sects,  no  parties,  no  schools,  which  can 
command  our  thought  or  action  within  narrow 
limits.  Here  we  can  look  around  the  whole 
circle  of  the  world,  and  take  note  of,  and  feel 
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the  liveliest  interest  in,  all  the  intellectual, 
religious,  moral,  and  secular  life  of  humanity. 
Here  we  can  think  and  feel  and  live  with  the 
noblest  and  best  of  our  race ;  and  here,  also, 
we  can  approach  and  enter  into  the  joys  and 
sorrows,  the  common  lot,  of  all  our  kind.  The 
far  and  near,  tbe  ancient  and  modern,  the 
Christian  and  Pagan,  the  wise  and  less  wise, 
here  draw  near  and  speak  with  us,  and  invite 
us  to  become  acquainted  with  experiences 
which  are  as  universal  as  life  itself.  Here  our 
minds  and  hearts  are  not  narrowed,  but  broad- 
ened ;  and  here  our  sympathies  are  challenged, 
not  by  a  portion,  but  by  all  of  our  fellow-men. 

Tbe  thoughtful  and  just  man  feels  lonely 
everywhere  but  in  literature.  He  desires 
relations  with  his  kind,  and  would  not  be  soli- 
tary or  cynical,  but  large-minded  and  large- 
hearted.  Yet  in  the  ordinary  walks,  pursuits, 
and  ambitions  of  men  his  constant  experience 
is  of  being  thrust  back  upon  himself,  repelled 
by  the  aims  and  animus  of  the  company  he 
tries  to  keep.  In  scrambling  and  competing 
crowds  men  never  think  their  best  thoughts, 
never  breathe  their  noblest  aspirations,  never 
perform  their  highest  deeds :  it  is  when  they  are 
alone  with  themselves,  alone  with  God,  alone 
with  those  sweet,  pure,  true  souls  that  ever 
have  been  set  in  life  and  history  to  shine  as 
tbe  stare  with  tranquil  and  unfading  lustre,  — 
it  is  then  that  they  best  can  listen  to  and  obey 
those  voices  which  prompt  to  divinest  things, 
and  grow  and  ripen  in  the  privacy  of  the 
heart  and  spirit. 

We  plead,  then,  for  the  greater  and  more 
common  study  of  literature.  Let  our  youth 
be  trained  to  reading,  —  to  the  reading  of 
those  books  which  the  best  minds  and  souls 
have  produced,  and  which  stand  tbe  test  of 
time.  Let  those  who  are  forced  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  secular  activities,  —  in  tbe  market, 
tbe  court,  the  public  place,  the  scene  of  labor 
and  strife  and  competition,  —  let  all  such,  as 
they  value  the  right  development  of  intellect, 
conscience,  and  heart,  cultivate  a  taste  for  lit- 
erature ;  cultivate  the  capacity  of  enjoyment 
in  "  breathing  the  still  air  of  delightful  stud- 
ies. "  We  sincerely  believe  that  we  can  ren- 
der no  truer  service  to  our  countrymen,  in 
these  intense  and  noisy  times,  than  to  urge 
them  to  the  acquirement  of  literary  tastes  and 
habits ;  to  the  securing  of  that  "  sweetness 
and  light "  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  calm 
walks  and  ways  of  literature. 


TRUE  CULTURE 

TN  "  Kismet,"  that  charming  novel,  occurs 
the  following :  — 

"  I  like  cultivated  people,  but  I  detest  in- 
telligent ones.  I  can  only  endure  intelligence 
in  the  second  generation,  when  it  has  been 
softened  down  into  the  habit  of  knowing." 

There  is  a  valuable  grain  of  truth  in  this 
remark.  It  will  be  best  seen,  however,  by 
considering  the  words  "  intelligence "  and 


"  cultivated  "  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
not  usually,  but  should  always  be,  used ;  that 
is,  in  their  highest  derivative  meaning.  The 
one  term  is  limited  in  its  sphere  of  action; 
the  other  has  no  limit.  The  one  is  a  condition 
of  the  intellect ;  the  other,  the  result  of  so  living 
as  to  best  develop  each  and  every  part  of  both 
mind  and  body. 

Cultivation,  or  culture,  is  of  slow  growth. 
At  the  present  time  the  social  world  is  brim- 
ful of  a  desire  to  think,  speak,  and  live  aes- 
thetically. As  poets  are  born,  not  made,  so 
culture  is  to  a  few  an  inheritance.  Where  it 
is  not,  it  can  be  attained.only  by  self-exertion, 
steady  and  earnest.  An  intelligent  person  is 
by  no  means  cultivated ;  but  a  cultivated  per- 
son is  always  intelligent,  —  for  true  culture 
will  restrain  its  subject  from  forcing  what  the 
world  calls  intelligence  upon  a  companion. 

Education,  in  its  highest  sense,  must  pro- 
duce not  only  intellectual,  but  spiritual,  force. 
The  former  is  but  a  splendid  harness;  the 
latter,  the  noble  animal:  and,  when  the  two 
are  joined  for  work,  success  is  sure.  The 
tree,  though  hideous  in  shape,  may  yet  bring 
forth  fruit ;  but  a  like  result  will  be  obtained 
by  careful  pruning.  It  is  force  under  guid- 
ance, then,  that  forms  results.  A  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  book-learning,  self-control,  and 
tact,  all  contribute  to  culture.  Many  mistake 
the  second  for  tbe  whole.  Mere  intelligence 
is  tiresome.   True  culture  is  delightful. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


JENKINSISM. 


In  Taine's  "English  Literature"  (vol.  i. 
p.  127)  he  gives,  as  an  instance  of  bow  the  ser- 
vices of  writers  could  be  bought  and  sold  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  following  story  of 
M.  Jourdain,  which  I  should  call  an  example 
of  Jenkinsism  two  hundred  years  ago,  though 
the  name  is  of  more  modern  date.  Indeed,  I 
am  wondering  if  the  practice  now  so  common 
of  describing  every  thing  connected  with  a 
grand  bridal,  funeral,  or  social  gathering  dates 
back  to  M.  Jourdain;  and  if  people  of  to-day 
gladly  accept  such  services  as  Jourdain  re- 
quired of  tbe  literary  men  of  his  day.  But 
to  the  story :  — 

"  One  day  M.  Jourdain,  having  turned 
Mamamouchi,  [?]  sent  for  the  most  illustrious 
writers  of  the  age,  wishing  to  give  them  some 
work  to  do.  '  I  have  some  ideas,'  be  said, 
'  that  I  with  worked  out,  and  to  give  you  an 
order  for  a  poem  in  prose.  What  is  prose, 
you  know,  is  not  verse ;  and  what  is  verse  is 
not  prose.  As  for  the  subject,  let  it  be  my- 
self. You  shall  describe  my  flowered  dress- 
ing-gown which  I  have  put  on  to  receive  you 
in,  and  this  little  velvet  under-dress  which  1 
wear  underneath  to  do  my  exercise  in.  You 
will  set  down  that  this  chintz  costs  a  louis 
de-ell,  [?]  &c.  The  description,  if  well  worked 
up,  will  furnish  some  very  pretty  paragraphs, 
and  will  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  coat  of 
things.  I  desire  you  should  speak  of  my 
mirrors,  my  carpets,  and  my  hangings.  My 
tradesmen  will  let  me  have  their  bills,  —  don't 


fail  to  put  them  in.  I  will  pay  you  liberally, 
—  half  a- louis  for  a  yard  of  writing.' " 

To  this  M.  Taine  adds :  44  We  are  descend- 
ants of  M.  Jourdain,  and  this  is  how  we  have 
been  talking  to  writers.  They  have  listened  to 
us,  and  hence  our  shoppy,  realistic  novels." 

So  much  for  Jenkinsism  over  the  water,  and 
for  the  writers  —  men  of  talent,  as  M.  Taine 
says  —  who  have  perverted  their  gifts  by  lis- 
tening to  wishes  of  royalty,  or  writing  trash 
for  half-a-Iouis  a  yard.  And  there  is  enough 
of  Jenkinsism,  and  enough  to  pander  to  the 
lower  tastes  in  our  country ;  but  do  our  men 
of  acknowledged  standing  and  literary  ability 
stoop,  as  a  general  thing,  to  the  trashy  work  P 
Fancy  Emerson,  Curtis,  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  Howells,  and  Stedrnan,  with 
other  noted  literati  of  the  day,  assembled 
together  listening  to  the  wishes  of  some  M. 
Jourdain,  who  would  promise  to  pay  them 
liberally  for  the  44  shoppy"  work  that  he 
asked  them  to  do!  There  are  men  who  do 
do  it;  but  it  is  not  our  country's  44  illustrious" 
men  who  stoop  to  such  writing. 

C.  H.  W. 
JOY  OR  SORROW. 

By  F.  W.  Boukdillon. 
Sweeter  than  voices  in  the  scented  hay, 
Or  laughing  children  gleaning  ears  that  stray, 
Or  Christmas  songs  that  shake  the  snows  above, 
Is  the  first  cuckoo,  when  he  comes  with  love. 

Sadder  than  birds  on  sunless  summer  eves, 
Or  drip  of  raindrops  on  the  Antumn  leaves, 
Or  wail  of  wintry  waves  on  frozen  shore, 
Is  Spring  that  comes,  but  brings  our  love  no  more. 


MINOR  BOOK  NOTICES. 


—  "  Song  Victories  of  the  Bliss  and  Sankey 
Hymns ;  being  a  collection  of  one  hundred  in- 
cidents in  regard  to  the  origin  and  power  of 
the  hymns  contained  in  4  Gospel  Hymns  and 
Sacred  Songs.'"  The  appearance  of  this 
little  volume,  just  at  this  period,  is  timely,  and 
doubtless  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  many. 
It  contains  an  introductory  letter  by  Rev.  Dr. 
G.  F.  Pentecost  of  this  city,  who  says :  44 1 
am  profoundly  sure  that,  among  the  divinely 
ordained  instrumentalities  for  the  conversion 
and  sanctification  of  the  soul,  God  has  not 
given  a  greater,  beside  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  than  tbe  singing  of  4  psalms  and  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs.'  I  have  known  a  hymn 
to  do  God's  work  in  a  soul,  when  every  other 
instrumentality  has  failed.  I  could  not  enu- 
merate the  times  God  has  rescued  and  saved 
my  soul  from  darkness,  discouragement,  and 
weariness  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  —  gener- 
ally by  bringing  one  to  my  own  heart,  and 
causing  me  to  sing  it  to  myself."  And  herein, 
unquestionably,  he  speaks  the  experience  of 
thousands.  Without  the  songs  which  the 
Church  sings,  its  doctrines  would  be  well  nigh 
impotent  to  move  men ;  but  the  tender  spirit 
of  some  sweet  hymn,  borne  to  the  ear  on  the 
melody  of  some  persuasive  voice,  has  been 
and  is  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
most  indifferent  listener.  All  good  music  is 
orthodox;  and  to  all  hearts  susceptible  to  its 
power  —  and  what  heart  is  not  ?  —  it  carries  a 
saving  and  harmonizing  influence.  44  Song 
victories "  contains  also  brief  biographical 
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sketches  of  Messrs.  Bliss  and  Sankey.  Mr. 
Bliss  was  killed  in  the  fearful  Ashtabula  rail- 
road disaster  which  occurred  last  December. 
He  was  then  on  bis  way  to  Chicago,  to  assist 
in  continuing  the  "  revival  work "  begun  in 
that  city  by  Moody  and  Sankey.  He  was  the 
author  of  those  widely-popular  songs,  **  Hold 
the  Fort,"  and  "Pull  for  the  Shore."  These 
already  have  been  sung  from  the  Occident  to 
the  Orient,  and  are  destined  to  linger  long  on 
the  lips  of  Christians  the  wide  world  over. 
[D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston.] 

—  "The  Duchess  of  Rosemary  Lane." 
This  novel,  by  B.  L.  Farjeon,  has  extraordi- 
nary merits.  It  is  powerfully  written,  and 
abounds  in  striking  scenes  and  thrilling  pas- 
sages. The  author  delivers  himself  of  many 
noble  sentiments  and  acute  observations  upon 
men,  upon  human  nature,  and  society  in 
general.  It  is  an  English  story,  and  in  cer- 
tain strong  points  deserves  to  rank*  with  the 
popular  talcs  of  the  best  writers  of  English 
fiction.  Oue  character  in  this  novel  —  Seth 
Dura  brick  —  is  worthy  to  have  been  drawn  by 
the  pen  of  Dickens.  Another,  —  the  son  of 
Arthur  Temple,  —  although  introduced  at  a 
late  stage  of  the  story,  is  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  a  fine,  manly  young  gentleman.  And 
Sally  Chester  is  a  "  trump."  She  and  Seth  are 
the  characters  of  the  novel.  It  is  a  genuine 
pleasure  which  we  experience  in  recommend- 
ing this  strong,  healthy-toned  book  to  such  as 
occasionally  employ  their  time  in  reading  fic- 
tion.   We  add  a  description  of  Seth  Dumbrick : 

"  He  was  a  character  in  the  neighborhood. 
A  silent,  observant  man,  with  no  particular 
vice  except  those  of  being  a  bachelor,  and  not 
being  partial  to  women-folk,  be  worked  in 
his  stall  from  morning  to  night ;  and  his  prices 
were  so  reasonable  and  his  work  so  good,  that 
he  was  never  allowed  to  be  idle.  Not  a  per- 
son in  Rosemary  Lane  was  on  visiting  terms 
with  him;  and  the  children,  as  they  passed 
and  repassed,  were  in  the  habit  of  casting 
longing  looks  into  the  dark  shadows  of  his 
cellar,  which  had  never  yet  received  a  guest, 
and  which  was  popularly  supposed  to  contain 
rare  and  precious  deposits.  The  circumstance 
of  his  having  been  seen  at  various  times  carry- 
ing bottles  and  jars  with  living  creatures  in 
them  [he  was  a  lover  of  natural  history,  and 
had  an  aquarium]  imparted  an  additional  in- 
terest to  his  habitation.  He  was  never  seen  in 
a  public-house  or  a  place  of  worship.  There 
was  once  a  story  current  of  his  having  been 
visited  by  a  minister  of  the  church,  who  was 
concerned  about  Seth  Dumbrick's  soul.  The 
story  ran  that  the  minister  used  very  strong 
persuasion  to  induce  Seth  to  come  to  church, 
and  that  Seth  flatly  refused,  and  justified  his 
refusal.  Thereupon  tbey  became  entangled 
in  tough  argument,  —  the  one  standing  out- 
side in  the  street,  flushed  and  excited,  the 
other  sitting  calmly  on  his  stool,  hammering 
away  at  a  shoe  as  the  knotty  points  were  dis- 
cussed ;  and  it  was  understood  that  Seth  Dum- 
brick bad  not  the  worst  of  the  argument.  .  .  . 
Every  thing  in  Seth  Dumbrick's  face  was  on 
a  grand  scale ;  there  was  not  a  mean  feature 
in  it.  His  lips  were  full  and  powerful;  his 
nose  was  large  and  of  a  good  shape ;  his  great 
gray  eyes  had  in  them  a  light  and  depth  which 
were  not  easily  fathomed;  and  but  for  bis 
forehead,  which  bung  over  his  eyebrows  like  a 
precipice,  he  would  nave  been  a  good-looking 
man.  But  this  forehead  was  of  so  monKtrous 
a  bulk  that  it  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
observer ;  and,  except  to  those  with  keen  and 
penetrating  insight,  destroyed  all  harmony  of 
feature  in  the  iace  of  the  man." 

Here  is  one  of  his  acute  observations: 


"  We're  like  fiddles,  Sally;  and  Nature's  the 
fiddler,  and  plays  on  us.  There  aren't  many 
strings  in  us,  young  un ;  but  Lord !  the  num- 
ber o'  tunes  that  Nature  plays  on  us !  And  we 
go  through  life  dancing  to  'em,  or  hobbling  to 
'em,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  haven't  much 
to  do  with  the  music  ourselves,  Sally.  It 
comes,  and  makes  us  pleased  or  makes  us 
sorry;  and  we  laugh  or  cry  from  instinct. 
There's  people  that  say  we're  accountable  for 
what  we  do:  I  hold  a  different  opinion. 
We're  not  accountable,  in  the  main,  for  what 
happens;  and  we're  guided,  in  the  main,  by 
what  happens.  There  it  is,  —  all  the  philoso- 
phy of  life  in  a  nutshell.  As  for  what  takes 
place  when  Nature's  played  her  last  tune  on 
us,  —  that's  beyond  you  and  me,  Sally." 
[Harper  &  Brothers.] 

—  "  Madcap  Violet  By  Willliam  Black." 
The  general  effect  which  this  story  leaves 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  we  think,  must 
invariably  be  one  of  disappointment.  Why 
was  the  book  written  ?  To  this  question  the 
book  itself  fails  to  furnish  us  a  satisfactory 
answer.  The  style  and  tone  are  unexception- 
able ;  there  are  in  it  some  very  good  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery ;  not  a  tew  excellent 
sentiments  and  fine  ideas  are  presented  to  the 
reader  in  the  course  of  its  pages :  but  in  all 
these  we  find  neither  the  occasion  for  nor  the 
explanation  of  the  ttory.  The  two  principal 
characters  are  Violet  and  Drummond;  both 
are  really  interesting  when  we  first  make  their 
acquaintance,  but  neither  sustains  that  inter- 
est to  the  end.  Before  we  have  finished  with 
them,  one  dies,  and  the  other  goes  mad.  It 
is  but  fair  to  give  one  or  two  excerpts,  in 
order  to  let  our  readers  taste  the  book  for 
themselves.  Here  is  a  description  of  Mr. 
Drummond :  — 

44  A  man  of  genius  ho  undoubtedly  was, 
though  he  had  never  done  any  thing  to  show 
to  the  world,  nor  was  likely  to  do  any  thing. 
He  was  incurably  indolent ;  that  is  to  say,  his 
brain  was  on  the  hop-skip-and-jump  from 
morning  till  night,  performing  all  manner  of 
intellectual  feats  for  his  own  private  amuse- 
ment, —  but  as  for  any  settled  work  or  settled 
habits,  be  would  have  nothing  of  either.  He 
was  a  very  unworldly  person,  careless  of  the 
ordinary  aims  of  life  around  him ;  but  he  had 
elaborated  a  vast  amount  of  theories  to  justify 
bis  indolence.  .  .  .  He  had  no  more  notion  of 
time  than  a  butterfly;  he  was  scarcely  ever 
known  to  catch  the  train  for  which  be  set  out : 
but  then,  what  ill  temper  on  the  part  of  a 
companion  could  withstand  the  perfectly  happy 
fashion  in  which  he  would  proceed  to  show  that 
a  railway  station  was  an  excellent  place  for 
reflection  ?  .  .  .  He  bad  a  sort  of  profession ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  wrote  articles  for  this  or 
that  learned  review.  But  he  was  far  too  capri- 
cious and  uncertain  to  be  entrusted  with  any 
sustained  and  continuous  work;  and,  indeed, 
with  any  incidental  work,  he  frequently  vexed 
the  soul  of  the  most  indulgent  of  editors.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  jealousy  in  Drummond's  nature 
over  the  success  of  more  practical  men,  —  no 
grudging,  no  detraction,  no  spite.  The  fire  of 
his  life  burned  too  keenly  and  joyously  to  have 
any  smoke  about  it." 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  portrait  of  Violet : 
44  There  was  no  self-consciousness  of  any  sort 
about  the  girl.  She  had  a  thoroughly  pagan 
delight  in  the  present  moment.  The  past  was 
nothing  to  ber ;  she  had  no  fear  of  the  future : 
life  was  enjoyable  enough  from  hour  to  hour, 
and  she  enjoyed  it  accordingly.  She  never 
paused  to  think  how  handsome  she  was,  for 
she  was  tolerably  indifferent  as  to  what  other 
people  thought  of  her.   She  was  well  satisfied 


with  herself,  and  well  satisfied  with  the  world, 

—  especially  when  there  was  plenty  of  fun  go- 
ing about.  Her  fine  health  gave  her  fine 
spirits ;  her  bold,  careless,  self-satisfied  nature 
took  no  heed  of  criticism  or  reproof,  and 
caused  ber  to  laugh  at  the  ordinary  troubles  of  * 
girl-life.  .  .  .  When  she  met  any  man  or 
woman,  she  looked  him  or  her  straight  in  the 
face ;  then  probably  turned  her  eyes  away  in- 
differently, to  regard  the  flight  of  a  rook,  or 
the  first  blush  of  rose-color  on  a  red  haw- 
thorn."  [Harper  &  Brothers.] 

—  44  The  Frau  Domina,  — from  the  German 
of  Claire  von  Gliiuier."  Claire  von  Gliimer  is 
a  maiden  lady  of  noble  family  living  in  Dres- 
den. She  is  at  present  devoting  herself  to 
the  translation  of  Russian  novels  into  German. 
It  is  an  open  secret,  we  believe,  that  Miss 
Emma  Ware  is  the  translator  of  the  volume 
before  us ;  and  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to 
say  that  we  owe  the  book  to  her  sympathetic 
appreciation,  rather  than  to  any  commanding 
influence  of  the  author's  name.  The  book  is 
beautifully  translated;  it  reads  as  if  it  bad  been 
first  conceived  in  English,  and  yet  has  the  true 
German  flavor. 

The  lovely  home  novels  of  Frederika  Bremer 
seem  wholly  out  of  fashion.  Whenever  a 
vicious  episode  thrust  itself  into  one  of  these, 
it  did  not  seem  wholly  improbable  and  out  of 
place:  it  was  part  of  a  rude  condition  of 
society,  or  fostered  by  the  influences  of  a 
secluded  life  which  shut  in  a  burning  heart. 
Why  is  it  that  German  novels  almost  invari- 
ably introduce  us  into  society  we  should  gladly 
avoid  in  real  life  P  Charming  as  the  novels  of 
the  Baroness  Tauthphoens  are,  we  have  often 
wondered  whether  it  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
young  girls  of  our  middle  classes  to  dawdle 
over  the  adventures  of  Hildegarde  and  Cres- 
cenz  in  the  cloisters,  and  suppose  them  pos- 
sible in  respectable  families,  if  this  be  true, 
how  much  more  doubtful  is  the  influence  of 
novels  in  which  flirtations  between  married 
people,  adulteries,  and  desertions  form  the 
staple  of  interest,  and  the  writer  evidently 
takes  sides  with  the  "  higher  law"  of  passion ! 
The  book  before  us  ushers  us  into'  painfid 
scenes ;  but  the  sympathies  of  the  author  and 
the  heroine  are  on  the  right  side,  nor  is  the 
guilt  itself  of  a  hazy  description.  And  the 
usual  clearness  of  the  story  does  not  lie  in 
the  fact  that  the  heroine  instinctively  repulses 
the  man  who  has  entrapped  her  into  an  illegal 
marriage  with  him  from  the  moment  he  is  dis- 
covered, but  in  a  certain  resolute  dealing  with 
herself,  which  does  not  allow  her  to  look  back, 
does  not  permit  her  to  break  the  heraldic  seal 
which  closes  the  letters  annually  sent  her,  nor 
even  to  look  from  a  distance  on  the  face  of  the 
man  she  loves,  until  death  has  taken  his  epileptic 
wife  to  itself.  Then,  perhaps,  she  might  have 
forgiven  him,  —  for  she  hastens  to  receive  him, 

—  but  God  does  not.  The  excitement  is  too 
much  for  her  wasted  frame,  and  her  gray- 
haired  lover  is  glad  to  fall  soon  after  on  the 
field  of  battle.    The  heroine  is  not  deceived, 

in  spite  of  her  love.  She  is  glad  to  die,  for  . 
she  knows  that  the  sin  of  ber  lover  has  taken 
the  fragrance  out  of  any  possible  life.  To  be 
perfect,  a  work  of  art  must  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  tell  its  own  story  in  any  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  This  our  "  Frau  Domina  " 
cannot  be  said  to  do  (a  preface,  however, 
might  remedy  this  defect).  It's  flavor  is  local ; 
it  begins  and  ends  with  an  episode  which  has 
no  real  relation  to  the  thread  of  the  story,  — 
which  the  highest  art  would  never  have  per- 
mitted. The  Frau  is  herself  so  superb  a 
figure,  that  she  should  have  been  allowed  to 
fill  the  canvas.    Morever,  American  readers 
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will  hardly  understand  how  it  is  that  the  Frau, 
in  her  first  bitter  grief,  retires  to  an  asylum 
where  she  seems  as  truly  to  44  take  the  veil "  as 
did  ever  any  Catholic  recluse;  and  yet  her 
vows  are  not  eternal :  marriage  or  fortune  may 
at  any  time  take  her  by  the  hand  and  lead  her 
away  !    [Lockwood,  Brooks,  &  Co.] 

—  M  Michael  Strogoff"  is  the  latest  of  Jules 
Verne's  remarkable  and,  in  some  respects, 
fascinating  stories.  In  the  invention  of  im- 
probable, if  not  impossible,  circumstances,  and 
the  accumulation  of  vivid  and  sensational 
events,  M.  Verne  is  almost  peerless  among 
modern  writers  of  stories.  The  book  before 
us  is  a  dazzling  combination  of  fact  and  fic- 
tion, of  the  likely  and  the  unlikely,  and  lures 
the  reader  on  with  a  species  of  enchantment  all 
its  own.  The  thread  of  the  story  is  as  follows : 
The  Emir  of  Tartary  invades  the  Siberian 
possessions  of  Russia,  and  besieges  Irkutsk, 
the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  Czar's 
brother  is  shut  up  in  the  beleagured  city,  and, 
unless  help  is  afforded  him,  must  be  overcome ; 
his  own  lite  taken,  and  a  formidable  opposition 
to  the  emperor's  authority  be  established. 
The  telegraphic  and  every  ordinary  communi- 
cation between  Moscow  and  Irkutsk  is  broken. 
It  is  necessary  therefore  to  send  a  special 
courier  from  the  Czar  to  the  Grand  Duke,  to 
convey  information  of  the  measures  taken  by 
the  former  to  relieve  the  latter.  Michael 
Strogoff  is  the  man  chosen  by  the  Czar  for  this 
hazardous  enterprise.  He  belongs  to  the 
corps  of  imperial  couriers,  and  possesses  '*  a 
frame  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  gold."  The  em- 
peror gives  him  a  letter,  which  Michael  swears 
to  deliver  to  the  Grand  Duke  in  person.  The 
distance  between  Moscow  and  Irkutsk  is  five 
thousand  two  hundred  versts,  and  nearly  the 
whole  distance  is  beset  with  fearful  perils. 
The  courier  encounters  and  overcomes  all 
these,  with  almost  superhuman  courage  and 
constancy.  On  the  way  he  falls  in  with,  and 
protects  and  is  protected  by,  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl, — Nadia  Fedor, — who  is 
bent  on  reaching  her  father,  an  exile  in 
Siberia,  and  sharing  his  lot.  Michael  arrives 
in  Irkutsk  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  a  diabolical  plot,  by  one  Ivan 
Ogareff,  a  Russian  rebel  and  traitor,  to  betray 
the  city  and  Grand  Duke  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tartars.  The  whole  narrative  of  the 
courier's  journey  is  full  of  the  most  thrilling 
and  bewildering  adventures.  It  is  told  with 
great  dramatic  power;  and  much  interesting 
description  is  given  of  the  country,  its  scenery 
and  people,  the  peculiarities  ot  the  climate 
and  the  inhabitants.  A  storm  in  the  Ural 
mountains  is  very  finely  described.  The  ad- 
ventures of  two  newspaper  correspondents,  as 
well  as  their  sui  generis  characteristics,  are 
amusingly  told.  One  is  a  Frenchman,  the 
other  an  Englishman ;  and  both  are  on  the 
track  of  the  contending  fortunes  of  war,  to 

report "  every  thing  for  their  respective 
journals.  Of  course,  in  the  end  Michael  and 
Nadia  are  married.  By  the  way,  the  proof- 
reading and  typographical  execution  of  this 
book  are  badly  done.  [Scribner,  Armstrong, 
&  Co.,  New  York.] 

—  "  Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred  Things," 
by  James  Martineau.  The  author  of  this 
Tolume  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  and  eloquent  writers  among  English 
divines,  and  in  both  these  respects  has  long 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Unitarian  denomina- 
tion in  England.  He  is  fully  informed  of  all 
the  latest  results  of  historical  criticism  and 
scientific  investigation,  and  yet  stands  fast  in 
the  integrity  of  a  substantial  Christian  faith. 


He  is  broad  without  being  "  unsettled ;  "  he  is 
rational  without  being  44  sceptical."  44  Every 
larger  comprehension  of  the  universe,"  he  re- 
marks, 44  only  invests  the  principles  of  that 
religion  [Christian]  with  sublime  truth;  and 
every  added  refinement  of  conscience  the  more 
attests  their  spiritual  worth."  This  volume  is 
very  neatly  printed  by  John  Wilson  &  Son, 
and  contains  some  of  the  finest  thoughts  of 
the  venerable  and  gifted  author.  [Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston.] 

— 44 The  Sun-Maid:  A  Romance."  By  the 
author  of  44  Artiste,"  &c.  This  is  number 
four  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  Harper's 
Library  of  Select  Novels.  It  is  a  very  pleas- 
ant story,  and  exceedingly  well  written ;  the 
style  being  clear,  vigorous,  and  eloquent. 
The  scene  is  mostly  laid  in  Spain,  but  intro- 
duces Spanish,  English,  French,  and  Russian 
characters.  The  hero  is  an  English  nobleman ; 
the  heroine,  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  poet, 
who  was  made  an  exile  because  of  a  published 
poem  on  liberty.  Both  are  very  noble  char- 
acters. Indeed,  the  whole  tone  of  the  book  is 
far  superior  to  most  of  the  love-stories  which 
are  popular,  and  its  perusal  leaves  a  sweet  and 
beautiful  impression  upon  the  reader.  The 
following  extract  exhibits  the  easy-flowing 
style  of  the  author :  — 

44  In  that  sunny  corner  where  the  waves  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  wash  over  a  sandy  barrier 
and  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  Bidassoa 
stream,  they  tell  the  ancient  story  that  a 
favored  mortal  won  from  the  gods  permission 
to  ask  three  blessings  for  Spain.  He  asked 
that  her  daughters  might  be  beautiful,  that  her 
sons  might  be  brave,  and  that  her  government 
might  be  good.  The  first  two  requests  were 
granted,  —  the  beauty  of  a  Spanish  woman  is 
of  world-wide  renown ;  and  if  the  men  are  rash, 
passionate,  and  revengeful,  at  least  they  are 
brave.  But  the  last  request  was  refused. 
4  Impossible ! '  was  the  answer,  4  impossible ! 
Already  she  is  an  earthly  paradise,  and  were 
this  last  blessing  hers,  the  very  gods  them- 
selves would  desert  Elysium,  and  go  down  to 
dwell  in  Spain.'  If  a  wandering  mythological 
god,  with  the  tastes  which  a  Sybarite  might 
impute  to  him,  were  to  come  down  to  seek  the 
Eden  of  Spain,  he  would  journey  far,  —  cross 
the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena ;  linger  awhile 
on  the  genial  slopes  between  the  snowy  hills 
and  the  rushing  waters  that  surround  Cordova ; 
wander  on  to  Seville,  the  centre  of  soft  Anda- 
lusia ;  and  there,  among  the  orange  groves,  in- 
haling the  scented  atmosphere,  listening  to  the 
silvery  murmur  of  the  iountains,  strolling  in 
the  brilliant  Calle  de  la  Sierpe,  lounging 
through  an  evening  in  the  glittering  Alcazar, 
yielding  to  the  soft  influence  of  the  scene  and 
its  surroundings,  he  might  indeed  exclaim 
that  the  ancient  Eden  of  the  poets  was  surely 
the  Andalusia  of  Spain."  [Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.] 

— 44  From  Dreams  to  Waking,"  by  Mrs.  E. 
Lynn  Linton,  although  belonging  to  the 
44  Library  of  Select  Novels,"  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  be  so  select  as  it  might  be.  It  is  not 
badly  written ;  and  yet  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
story  to  read,  because  it  treats  almost  exclu- 
sively of  faithless  love  and  treacherous  friend- 
ship. The  most  conspicuous  male  character 
is  a  heartless  flirt  and  contemptible  mounte- 
bank, whose  exploits  in  love-making  and  heart- 
breaking were  scarcely  worth  recording.  The 
heroine,  it  is  to  be  admitted,  is  a  graceful  and 
lovely  character;  although  it  is  hard  to  for- 
give her  for  being  so  slow  to  see  through  the 
shallow  and  flippant  sentimentalist  who  cruelly 
toys  with  her  affections.    She  rouses  at  last, 


however,  from  her  delusion ;  and,  being  de- 
ceived both  by  her  lover  and  her  friend,  rises 
to  the  height  of  her  true  womanly  nature,  and 
behaves  splendidly  toward  both.  Wc  give 
one  or  two  extracts  from  the  book:  44  Venitia 
lived  in  a  world  of  her  own,  — which  was  by 
no  means  the  world  of  ordinary  human  habita- 
tion,—  where  she  saw  beauty  that  did  not 
exist ;  virtue  that  her  own  mind  only  created ; 
love,  greatness,  nobleness,  where  were  not 
even  the  shadows  of  divine  things ;  where  she 
made  gods  out  of  the  clouds  in  the  sky,  and 
gave  her  worship  to  mist-wreaths  that  faded 
away  as  she  looked.  .  .  .  For,  among  the 
needs  of  her  young  soul,  that  of  enthusiasm 
about  some  person  or  thing  was  the  most  im- 
perative." Ernest  says  something  to  Venitia, 
which  will  not  commend  him  to  *4  strong- 
minded  "  champions  of  Woman's  Rights : 
44  We  do  not  want  our  snow-drops,  our  sweet 
May-buds,  our  violets,  to  be  like  flaunting 
poppies,  like  gaudy  tulips,  like  bold,  self- 
evident  peonies.  And  there  are  dreadful 
creatures  who  are  seienti6c,  logical  reasoners, 
—  God  help  them  and  us !  but  nowhere  have 
I  met  with  so  much  exquisite  sensibility,  such 
a  true  artist  soul,  such  a  lovely  poet's  heart." 
[Harper  &  Brothers.] 

—  44  Goethe's  West-Easterly  Divan.  Trans- 
lated, with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John 
Weiss."  This  is  a  winsome  little  book  ;  full 
of  beauty,  wisdom,  wit,  —  sparkling,  clear, 
and  sweet.  There  are  many  little  gems  of 
verse  in  it;  and  there  is  just  enough  of  the 
element  of  the  occult  throughout  to  make 
it  fascinating.  The  book  is  a  blending  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident, — West-Easterly. 
Goethe  suffused  his  mind  with  Eastern  thought, 
especially  the  poetic,  and  then  breathed  it  out 
through  forms  created  by  his  own  genius. 
The  work"  of  translation,  as  we  happen  to 
know,  was  done  con  amore.  So  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  one  to  put  himself  into  the  mood 
and  spirit  of  another,  Mr.  Weiss  has  done  so 
by  Goethe,  and  has  passed  the  great  poet's 
thought  and  sentiment  over  to  us  with  their 
own  bloom  and  fragrance.  The  introduction, 
which  is  an  essay  of  twenty-six  pages,  is  a 
fine  preparation  of  the  reader's  mind  for 
what  follows.  Therein  we  are  told  how 
Goethe  came  to  write  the  44  Divan."  It 
was  done  while  Europe  was  ablaze  with  the 
wars  of  Napoleon.  At  first,  Goethe  joined 
the  allied  armies  with  his  friend,  the  Duke 
Carl  August,  of  Weimar ;  but  he  soon  found 
himself  in  dissonance,  not  only  with  the  camp, 
but  with  the  current  political  tone  of  Germany. 
Besides,  he  had  a  profound  though  secret 
admiration  for  Napoleon,  and  divined  that  his 
revolutionary  imperialism  was  even  a  sublimer 
thing  than  the  selfish  ambitions  of  the  allied 
sovereigns.  He  fled  from  the  sounds  of  war, 
therefore,  and  buried  himself  in  a  studious 
retreat;  where  he  studied  science  and,  above 
all,  Oriental  languages,  religions,  and  lit- 
eratures. On  the  very  day  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  he  fell  in  with  a  copy  of  the  poems 
of  the  Persian  Hafis,  and  was  greatly  impressed 
by  them.  They  proved  the  spark  that  fired 
his  own  genius  into  a  new  and  wonderful  out- 
burst of  poesy.  44  The  4  West-Easterly  Divan ' 
created  an  epoch  in  Germany,"  says  Mr. 
Weiss.  44  The  younger  poets  ran  into  Orien- 
tal studies;  the  scholars  suspected  that  whole 
centuries  of  human  development  had  lapsed 
into  neglect.  New  journals  appeared,  which 
were  devoted  to  the  fresh  investigation ;  the 

firosecution  of  researches  into  the  religion  and 
iterature  of  Eastern  countries  suddenly  threw 
off  its  dilettante  languor,  and  blossomed  into 
a  zeal  which  is  now  bearing  the  fairest  fruits." 
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Agnes,"  "  Hyperion,"  and  a  few  other  pieces, 
that  the  poetic  fame  of  Keats  really  rests ;  and 
upon  these  ib»will  bloom  perennially.  By  the 
way,  it  is  interesting  to  have  the  fact  stated 
—  or  restated,  —  that  the  first  preface  which 
Keats  wrote  to  "  Endymion"  was  suppressed, 
through  the  intervention  of  his  friend  Rey- 
nolds, on  account  of  its  unfitness ;  giving  rise 
to  a  second,  which  the  editor  of  this  volume 
happily  pronounces  to  be  "  one  of  the  most 
beautiful 4  Introductions '  in  the  range  of  our 
literature."    [Roberts  Brothers.] 

—  "  Fourteen  weeks  in  Zoology  "  is  one  of 
Mr.  J.  Dorman  Steele's  series  of  scientific 
text-books,  and  to  any  one  interested  in  such 
subjects  is  an  enticing  book  to  take  up.  It  is 
prepared  upon  the  same  plan  of  the  other 
members  of  the  series ;  the  principal  features 
being  brevity,  directness  of  statement,  such  a 
presentation  of  the  subject  as  will  lead  the 
pupil  to  love  the  study,  frequent  foot-notes,  a 
gradual  introduction  of  scientific  terms  and 
language,  &c.  The  pages  are  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  are  made  still  more  interesting  by 
a  copious  sprinkling  of  biography,  telling 
"  how  animals  act,  think,  and  are  mutually 
related."    [A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.] 

—  "  The  Childhood  of  the  English  Nation," 
by  Ella  S.  Armitage,  is  a  very  useful  and  valu- 
able little  book.  The  author  is  quite  modest 
in  her  pretensions  for  it.  "The  aim  of  this 
little  book,"  she  says,  "  is  to  awaken  an  inter- 
est in  the  study  of  English  history  in 
those  who  have  never  felt  its  charm." 
She  acknowledges  her  indebtedness  to  larger 
and  abler  works,  and  hopes  that  her  own  will 
lead  to  the  study  of  those.  But  she  has  her- 
self done  a  real  service,  for  which  we  doubt 
not  many  will  thank  her.  Those  who  have 
felt  the  ' '  charm  "  of  which  she  speaks  will  not 
fail  to  read  her  tracings  of  "  the  beginnings  of 
English  history"  with  interest  and  profit. 
She  evidently  has  gone  over  the  ground  care- 
fully, and  with  no  little  skill  and  perspicacity 
has  brought  out  in  order  the  initial  and  salient 
facts  of  English  history  down  to  the  twelfth 
century.  She  presents  fine  portraitures  of 
King  Alfred  and  Henry  II.,  and  gives  a  good 
account  of  the  relation  of  Christianity,- on  its 
moral  and  practical  side,  to  English  civiliza- 
tion. She  also  sketches  admirably  the  mutual 
attitude  of  the  Church  and  Free  Thought,  of 
Authority  and  Reason,  in  the  twelfth  century. 
She  states  fairly,  if  briefly,  on  pages  221  and 
222,  the  great  intellectual  indebtedness  of 
Christian  European  nations  to  Mohammedan, 
Arabic,  and  Jewish  culture  in  that  century. 
We  heartily  recommend  this  book,  not  only  to 
beginners  in  English  historical  studies,  but  also 
to  such  as  would  like,  in  a  very  pleasant  way, 
to  refresh  their  memories  of  the  history  of 
these  early  periods  of  our  great  Motherland. 
A  new  and  vital  interest  in  historical  studies, 
we  trust,  is  dawning  for  the  youth  of  our 
time ;  and  all  such  books  as  this  will  greatly 
contribute  to  its  promotion.  [G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.] 


We  should  like  to  give  many  extracts,  but 
have  room  for  only  two :  — 

"  Knowledge  in  the  market  cries, 
And  the  eager  passer  buys. 
Homeward  come  and  It  ave  the  roar. 
Would  you  learn  love's  building-lore. 

"  Art  tbon  running  far  and  near 
Much  to  know  and  much  to  hear  ?  — 
Listen  at  another  gate 
For  the  wit  of  older  date. 
Would'st  thou  have  the  Right  in  thee?  — 
Feel  in  God  what's  right  to  be: 
Spirits  lighted  at  love's  skies 
Will  the  dear  God  recognize." 

And  this :  — 

"  What  shortens  time  for  me  ? 

Activitv ! 
What  lengthens  every  tense  ? 

Indolence ! 
What  plunges  in  arrears? 

Waiting  and  fears  I 
Whence  profits  spring? 

Short  wavering! 
What  brings  desert? 

Yourself  assert ! " 

•  [Roberts  Brothers.] 

—  "  Anne  Warwick.  By  Georgiana  M. 
Craik."  Georgiana  M.  Craik,  whose  books 
are  always  readable  if  not  always  worth  read- 
ing, is  sometimes  mistaken  for  D.  M.  Craik, 
our  old  friend  Miss  Muloch.  Anne  Warwick 
is  one  of  the  modern  school  of  heroines,  who 
snub  everybody,  and  who  in  real  life  are  con- 
sidered simply  pert.  She  is  a  beauty  who 
never  shrinks  from  sunshine ;  rather  courting  the 
glare,  as  we  are  several  times  told.  She  has 
a  cousin  Lucy,  —  rich,  but  pale  and  plain, — 
who  envies  Anne  her  beauty  and  her  lover, 
Fred  Hilton,  the  scented  coxcomb  of  the  book ; 
whom  Anne  fancies  she  cares  for,  but  gives 
up,  to  marry  a  dying  man  (not  daring  to  refuse 
his  last  earthly  wish),  only  to  have  him  re- 
cover. At  first,  she  is  indignant,  and  beats 
against  her  prison  bars ;  but  finally,  when  her 
husband  plays  indifference  and  leaves  her, 
she  discovers  that  she  adores  him.  He  re- 
turns, and  every  one  is  made  happy,  —  even 
Lucy,  who  gets  her  Frederic  after  all.  [Har- 
per &  Brothers.] 

—  "  Storm  Driven.  By  Mary  Healy." 
This  is  the  second  of  Lippincott  &  Co.'s  Star 
Series,"  and  a  very  pleasant  addition  it  proves. 
Miss  Healy  has  improved  since  she  wrote 
•«  Lakeville"  and  "A  Summer's  Romance." 
"  Storm  Driven  "  is  a  book  which  any  one 
may  enjoy ;  although  it  may  not  be  strikingly 
new  or  original,  the  story  is  certainly  agree- 
ably told.  We  are  interested  in  Mrs.  Cox, 
who  has  "been  at  various  European  courts, 
and  conscientiously  studied  the  attitudes  and 
gestures  of  the  different  sovereigns,  just  as 
an  actress  studies  the  minutiae  of  her  part, 
and  had  really  not  lost  her  time.  She  so  thought 
about  herself,  so  studied  herself,  —  her  own  na- 
ture, her  weak  points  and  her  strong  points ;  she 
so  worshipped  herself,  respected  herself,  turned 
and  adapted  all  things  in  life  to  her  personal 
advancement  and  pleasure,  —  that  she  had  no 
time  to  direct  her  intelligence  elsewhere.  She 
did  not  care  to  read,  unless  in  some  novel  she 
found  a  case  analogous  to  her  own  ;  and  even 
then  she  soon  turned  from  the  heroine  to  her 
eternal  self-contemplation."  She  is  consistent 
to  the  bitter  end,  when  she  becomes  "La  Sig- 
nora  Principessa  dclla  Caster  Rocca,"  and 
changes  her  poor  three-lettered  name  for  a 
fine-sounding  one.  Lil,  John  Bruce,  and  Leigh 
Ward  are  all  good  types  of  the  men  and  women 
of  our  world ;  and  Issy,  with  her  lofty  enthu- 
siasm for  art,  scorn  of  fashion,  and  short- 
cropped  hair,  is  not  the  least  delightful 
acquaintance   we  make.     The  pictures  of 


Parisian  life  are  good ;  but  why  should  Mrs. 
Cox's  human  menagerie  always  be  spelled  in 
the  French  style,  with  an  accent  (me'nagerie), 
just  because  she  happens  to  visit  France  ? 
And  why,  too,  does  the  hero,  not  only  in 
this  but  in  every  novel  we  ever  read,  invari- 
ably appear  in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  rescue 
the  lucky  heroine  as  she  utters  one  faint  scream 
for  helpP  We  really  wish  some  one  would 
write  a  book,  where  real  life  is  copied,  and 
the  lady  comes  to  grief  without  this  trap- 
door, hey-presto-ehange-appear  transforma- 
tion.   [Lippincott  &  Co.] 

"  Majolica  and  Fayence :  Italian,  Sicilian, 
Majorcan,  Hispanomoresque,  and  Persian .  By 
Arthur  Beckwith.  With  photo-engraved  illus- 
trations." The  great  interest  shown  in  Cera- 
mics at  the  present  time  makes  this  book 
especially  interesting.  In  it  will  be  found  an 
account  of  Majolica  and  Fayence,  the  localities 
and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  their 
various  manufactures,  the  subjects  represented 
on  many  pieces,  and  a  description  of  examples 
chosen  for  illustration,  chiefly  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Signor  Castellani,  who  permitted  the 
author  to  sketch  without  restriction  the  objects 
in  his  beautiful  collection,  to  many  of  which 
an  artistic  and  historical  interest  is  attached. 
The  book  treats  also  of  the  use  of  Majolica, 
development  in  Italy  and  Persia,  hints  for 

E aiming  on  pottery,  modern  Fayence  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1876,  and  has  fifty-one  illustra- 
tions.   [D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

— "  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats, 
chronologically  arranged  and  edited,  with  a 
Memoir  by  Lord  Houghton."  In  the  Protes- 
tant Cemetery,  at  Rome,  lie  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  two  of  England's  youngest  poets, — 
John  Keats  and  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Their 
lives  were  brief  and  pathetic,  but  contained 
much  of  sweetness  and  of  beauty.  They  were 
friends  in  life,  and  in  death  sleep  side  by  side. 
This  present  volume  of  Keats's  poems  alone 
contains  all  his  works.  The  chronological 
arrangement,  and  the  incidental  insertion  of 
some  worthless  pieces,  are  for  the  purpose,  as 
the  editor  says,  of  presenting  a  faithful,  self- 
drawn  literary  picture  of  a  short  and  sad 
poetic  life.  But  for  this,  we  certainly  should 
lament  that  several  of  the  poems,  here  pre- 
sented, might  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
untreasured.  In  his  earlier  pieces,  which  fill 
the  first  seventy-six  pages  of  this  volume,  while 
here  and  there  are  some  lines  of  real  merit, 
there  are  many  that  are  harsh  and  unpleasing ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  should  be  glad  to  excuse 
all  of  them.  Such  lines  as  these,  in  his  poem 
to  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  — 

"  Yet,  as  my  hand  was  warm,  I  thought  I'd  better 
Trust  to  my  feelings,  and  write  you  a  letter,"  — 

make  one  think  of  the  rhymed  epistles  which 
one  school-boy  sometimes  sends  to  another. 
And  these,  which  appear  in  another  poem,  — 

"  But  when  I  mark 
Such  charms  with  mild  intelligences  shine, 
My  ear  is  open  like  a  greedy  shark, 
To  catch  the  tunings  of  a  voice  divine,"  — 

the  occurrence  of  the  "  greedy  shark  "  makes 
the  reader  shiver  with  a  sense  of  the  unpoetic. 
But  passing  all  these,  and  coming  to  '*  Endy- 
mion," next  in  order,  and  reading,  —  t 
"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever: 
Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness,  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us.  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams  and  health  and  quiet 
breathing,"  — 

we  are  completely  reassured,  and  give  our- 
selves up  to  be  led  by  a  true  and  gentle  poet, 
lit  is  upon  "Endymion,"  "The  Eve  of  St. 


—  "  The  Heritage  of  Langdale,"  by  Mrs, 
Alexander,  has  taken  a  new  departure ;  gone 
back  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  to  the  days  of 
the  Jacobites,  for  her  story,  and  made  a  mis- 
take in  so  doing,  for  the  book  is  neither  worthy 
of  the  author  of  the  "  Wooin'  o'  It,"  nor  of 
the  Leisure-Hour  Series,  which  has  given  us 
so  many  pleasant  hours.  It  is  dull  and  anti- 
quated; anachronisms  have  crept  in,  for  the 
many-buttoned  gloves  so  often  mentioned  had 
no  existence  then,  their  place  being  filled  by 
gloves  made  whole,  to  pull  on  over  the  arm, 
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such  as  our  modern  belles  are  wearing  now ; 
nor  do  we  think  that  the  dashing  blades  of  that 
day  would  have  talked  about  a  girl's  having  a 
great  deal  of  "  ro  "  in  her.  At  the  present  day, 
a  marriage  in  England  must  be  celebrated  be- 
fore 12  o'clock,  noon;  and  we  think  the  same 
rule  held  good  in  the  days  of  King  William : 
how,  then,  could  Mrs.  Alexander's  heroine 
have  made  her  lamous  match,  upon  which  the 
whole  plot  turns,  at  S  in  the  afternoon  ?  And 
is  it  not  somewhat  odd  to  find  Nurse  Dorothy 
and  Mr.  D'Arey,  after  using  most  correct 
English  and  pure  Parisian,  suddenly  declar- 
ing themselves  Irish,  and  bursting  into  a  vio- 
lent brogue,  a  thing  not  generally  so  easily 
dropped  ?  We  must  confess  to  a  keen  sense 
ot  disappointment,  and  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
this  is  no  new  work,  but  rather  an  early  effort, 
which  Mrs.  Alexander  would  fain  have  sup- 
pressed.   [Henry  Holt,  New  York.] 

—  All  who  are  interested  in  researches  into 
Africa,  and  the  character  and  customs  of  its 
people,  —  as  all  certainly  must  be  who  have 
read  the  fascinating  books  on  that  subject, 
written  by  Dr.  Livingston  and  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  —  will  find  Col.  Long's  Central 
Africa :  Naked  Truths  about  Naked  People," 
well  worth  reading.  Col.  Long  was  for  sev- 
eral years  an  officer  in  the  Egyptian  army, 
and  having  made  two  expeditions  to  Central 
Africa,  —  one  to  the  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
and  the  other  to  the  Makraka  Niam-Niam 
country,  —  he  was  influenced,  as  he  says, 
"  by  the  judgment  of  kind,  and,  perhaps,  too 
indulgent  friends,"  to  prepare  for  publication 
this  book,  *•  with  the  view  alone  of  faithfully 
recounting  the  stirring  incidents  of  my  dif- 
ferent expeditions  ;  of  promulgating  correct 
views  respecting  the  country,  the  nature  and 
customs  of  the  negro,  and  of  paying  an  appro- 
priate tribute  to  the  character  of  the  enlightened 
sovereign  under  whose  auspices  the  work  of 
Central  African  regeneration  is  being  carried 
forward."  That  '*  enlightened  sovereign  "  is 
Ismail  Pacha,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  who. 
Col.  Long  says,  has  "  crowned  the  splendors 
of  bis  reign  by  the  triumphant  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile."  It  is  an 
alluring  pleasure  to  follow  Col.  Long  in  his 
wanderings  through  that  wonderful  land,  and 
see  with  his  eyes  and  hear  with  his  ears 
the  sights  and  sounds  that  transpired  in  the 
course  of  his  expeditions.  The  book  has  occa- 
sional illustrations  of  some  handsome  places, 
but  not  very  handsome  people.  [Harper  & 
Brothers.] 

MABOH  MAGAZINES. 

The  Atlantic.  —  "  Rodman  the  Keeper  " 
is  the  first  paper  in  this  number.  Rodunn  is 
an  ex-colonel  of  the  Union  army,  and  is 
keeper  of  one  of  the  national  cemeteries  in 
the  South.  The  story  is  a  very  pathetic  one ; 
and  no  one  ought  to  be  able  to  read  it  without 
feeling  his  heart  empty  itself  of  all  bitterness 
engendered  by  the  war,  and  fill  full  of  a  true, 
tender  sentiment  toward  all  who  fought  con- 
scientiously on  both  sides.  —  "  H.  H."  has  a 
dainty  bit  of  verse  entitled  "  Apart." —  J. 
H.  A.  Bonn  writes  of  "  Old  English  Guilds 
and  Trades  Unions,"  which  will  prove  very  in- 
teresting to  all  who  have  aught  in  common  with 
the  social  guilds  and  unions  of  our  day.  For 
these  ancient  societies  are  the  true  parents  of 
our  modern  ones,  possessing  as  they  did  nearly 
all  the  features  that  belong  to  those  extant  in 
our  time.  They  are  peculiarly  of  English 
origin,  and  date  back  at  least  a  hundred  years 
bwfore  the  reign  of  the  great  King  Alfred 
One  feature  of  these  ancient  societies,  we 


think,  does  not  characterize  most  of  our  mod- 
ern ones;  namely,  the  recognition  by  their 
laws  of  the  perfect  equality  of  the  sexes.  Out  of 
five  hundred  of  these  old  guilds  making  return 
in  obedience  to  the  Parliament  of  18S8,  only 
about  five  fail  to  show  the  membership  of 
women  on  equal  terms  with  men.  '*  The  orig- 
inal principle  of  the  craft-guild  was  a  com- 
munity of  interest  between  all  members  of  the 
craft,  whether  employer  or  employed.  The 
struggle  between  capital  and  labor  had  not 
then  begun  ;  because  few  of  the  craft-masters 
were  capitalists,  the  greater  number  working* 
with  their  journeymen  and  apprentices.  In 
time  the  masters  grew  rich,  a  gap  appeared 
between  them  and  their  hired  workmen,  which 
gradually  widened;  and  at  last  the  journey- 
men  and   apprentices  were  shut  out  from 
membership  of  the  craft-guilds,  and  formed 
organizations  of  their  own.  —  Professor  Long- 
fellow furnishes  "A  Rosary  of  Sonnets," 
five  in   number;  of  which  the  one  entitled 
•  Nature"  seems  to  us  the  best :  — 
"  As  a  fond  mother,  when  the  day  is  o'er, 
Leads  bv  the  hand  her  little  child  to  bed, 
Hall'  willing,  half  reluctant  to  be  led, 
And  leave  his  broken  playthings  on  the  floor, 
Still  gazing  at  them  through  the  open  door, 
Nor  wholly  reassured  and  comforted 
By  promises  of  others  in  their  stead, 
Which,  though  more  splendid,  may  not  please 
him  more,  — 

So  Nature  deals  with  us,  and  takes  away 
Our  playthings  one  by  one,  and  by  the  hand 
Leads  us  to  rest  so  gently,  that  we  go 

Scarce  knowing  if  we  wish  to  go  or  stay, 
Being  too  full  of  sleep  to  understand 
How  far  the  unknown  transcend*  the  what  we 
know." 

—  Henry  James,  Jr.,  is  nearly  finishing  his 
"  American,"  having  now  got  as  far  to  it  as 
the  twenty-second  chapter. — That  is  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  "  Newspaper  Literary  Criti- 
cism," by  E.  S.  Nadal.  We  wish  we  could 
copy  it  entire ;  but  we  hope  it  will  be  read 
widely  by  both  writers  and  readers  of  books ; 
and  it  will  be  especially  useful  to  those  whose 
office  it  is  to  criticise  them.  44  A  book-review 
should  aim  to  represent  the  book  truthfully  to 
the  public,"  —  a  truism,  but  how  important 
its  repetition !  "  The  critic  should  say  less 
rather  than  more  than  he  means,"  —  that  is, 
one  of  his  cardinal  virtues,  if  not  his  prime 
one,  should  be  sincerity.  44  The  critic  is  a 
literary  educator;  his  main  business  is  to 
stimulate  the  minds  of  people,  to  conduct  alive 
conversation  with  the  public  concerning  the 
books  they  are  reading," — which  signifies 
that  the  critic  should  remember  that  he  is  the 
friend  of  the  public,  not  the  flatterer  of  the  au- 
thor, or  the  purveyor  of  the  publisher.  —  Mr. 
Howells  carries  farther  on  his  comedy  44  Out 
of  the  Question;"  Mrs.  Kemble  adds  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  her  44  Old  Woman's 
Gossip,"  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple  writes  wisely 
of  Dickens's  44  Hard  Times."  Mr.  Whipple 
does  not  think  highly  of  Dickens's  capacity  to 
deal  with  scientific  questions,  particularly  with 
the  principles  of  Political  Economy.  44  Dick- 
ens's mind  was  so  deficient  in  the  power  of 
generalization,  so  inapt  to  recognize  the  oper- 
ation of  inexorable  law,  that  whatever  offended 
his  instinctive  benevoleut  sentiments  he  was 
inclined  to  assail  as  untrue." 

IIarpkr's.  — The  first  article,  44  Contempo- 
rary Art  in  France,"  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin, 
contains  some  very  good  things,  though  we 
believe  some  of  its  adverse  judgments  on  the 
French  people  and  French  character  to  be 
altogether  too  sweeping.  4  4  Art  is  a  result 
rather  than  a  cause,  a  form  of  utterance,  a 
means  for  giving  expression  to  certain  individ- 
ual or  national  impulses  ;  ouly  thus  can  we 


best  explain  the  reason  for  the  wide  diver- 
gences between  the  art  of  different  ages  and 
races."  44  Artists  do  not  create  public  opinion, 


as  a  rule,  but  are  created  by  it."    What  the 
writer  calls   the  immorality  of  French  art 
be  ascribes  to  the  immorality  of  the  French 
people.   44  They  are  satisfied  with  the  physical 
body,  and  do  not  strive  to  express  the  soul  it 
contains.   They  paint  a  landscape  with  techni- 
cal perfection  and  almost  absolute  truth ;  but 
the  thought  that  landscape  suggests  to  the 
sensitive,  sympathetic,  imaginative  observer, 
they  are  content  to  ignore."   Among  the  art 
schools  of  Paris,  4*  some  are   simply  life- 
schools,  where  both  sexes  study  from  the  nude 
at  the  same  time."    44  An  eye  for  color  and 
for  brilliant  effects  is  a  prominent  character- 
istic of  the  race ;  the  subjective,  the  unseen, 
the  futnre,  —  these  have  little  hold  on  the 
French  mind.    The  Frenchman  lives  in  the 
objective,  the  present,  the  visible;  be  deals 
with  the  concrete,  and  not  the  abstract."  But 
the  writer  justly  adds  that 44  it  is  quite  possible 
to  have  a  very  high  order  of  technical  art 
without  regard  to  its  moral  character ; "  and 
in  technical  excellence  of  art  he  believes  the 
French  to  stand  very  high.    No  people  prob- 
ably ever  had  the  art-instinct  more  generally 
diffused  than  the  French,  he  says.    "By  a 
species  of  prophetic  instinct,  the  French  seem 
to  have  felt  for  long  that  the  art-talent  is  the 
peculiar  gift  of  their  race,  and  have  therefore 
fostered  the  growth  of  art  by  organizations 
far-seeing  in  their  bearing."   They  have  a 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  appointed  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.    There  is  an  annual  budget  allowed 
for  art  purposes  ;  and  the  appropriation  for 
art  purposes,  in  1876,  was  seven  millions  and 
a  half  of  francs.     The  article  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  portraits  of  eminent  French 
artists,  and  copies  of  their  works.  —  An  inter- 
esting historical  account  is  given  by  Herbert 
Tuttle  of  the  44  Prussian  Wends  and  their 
Home,"  —  the  44  Wends"  being  the  remnant 
of  a  Sclavonic  people  once  numerous,  warlike, 
and  powerful;  and  their  44  Home"  being  the 
region  where  they  sought  a  refuge  centuries 
ago  from  the  conquering  arms  of  the  Ger- 
mans. —  J.  D.  Cuainplin  furnishes  an  illustra- 
ted article  on  44  Litchfield  Hill,"  Conn.,  where 
Judge  Tapping   Reeve  established   a  once 
famous  Law  School.    "During  the  half  cen- 
tury of  the  school's  existence  more  than  one 
thousand  students  were  graduated.  There 
might  have  been  seen  Calhoun,  of  S.  C. ; 
Woodbury,  of  N.H.;  Seymour,  of  Vt. ;  Clay- 
ton, of  Del. ;  Mason,  of  Va.  ;  Morton  and 
Metcalf,  of  Mass. ;  and  many  another  whose 
name  has  become  a  part  of  the  country's  his- 
tory."   Litchfield,  in  its  day,  boasted  of  some 
proud  names  indeed.    Of  the  heads  of  families 
resident  there  at  one  time,  4'  seventeen  were 
graduates  of  college,  seven  were  captains  in 
the  Continental  army,  and  four  became  gen- 
eral officers,  lour  members  of  Congress,  two 
Chief  Justices,  and  two  Governors  of  the 
State."  —  An  instructive  article  is  that  by 
S.  S.  Conant  on  the  44  Distribution  of  Animals 
by  Swimming."    So  is  that  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Draper  on  44  The  Age  of  the  Earth  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Law  of  the  Radiation  of  Heat." 
Dr.  A.  L.  Green  tells  us  of 44  A  Summer  Cruise 
among  the  Atlantic  Islands,"  and  li.  W.  Mill- 
iard writes  in  a  vein  of  somewhat  florid  en- 
thusiasm of'4  Webster  and  the  Constitution." 
C.  P.  Crunch  furnishes  a  most  lovely  poem  on 
44  Love's  Voyage."   It  is  always  pleasant  to 
stand  before  the  44  Editor's  Easy  Chair,"  and 
listen  to  his  cultured  talk,  hear  his  Literary 
and  Historical  44  Record,"  and  be  allowed  to 
have  peeps  into  his  44  Drawer." 
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Thk  Galaxy.  —  There  is  nothing  of  general, 
and  little  of  special,  interest  in  the  first  article 
in  this  number,  "  The  English  Peerage  ;  "  and, 
in  the  light  of  the  literary  make-up  of  the 
magazine,  we  cannot  understand  why  this 
article  should  have  been  accorded  the  prece- 
dence of  all  others.  If  the  writer  —  Grcnville 
Murray  —  only  proposed  to  exhibit  the  imbe- 
cility and  profligacy  which  have  generally 
characterized  theline  of  the  English  peerage, 
the  8access  attending  bis  endeavor  certainly 
merits  approbation.  But  who  is  inter- 
ested to  discover  at  such  length  all  the  unin- 
teresting qualities  of  a  class  of  our  fellow- 
men  ?  Besides,  as  long  ago  as  when  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  our  Minister  to  France,  Ameri- 
cans were  assured,  upon  the  high  authority  of 
his  own  observation  and  experience,  that,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  there  was  not  then  a 
sovereign  or  potentate  in  all  Europe  who  was 
fit  to  be  a  vestryman  in  Virginia ;  and,  if  roy- 
alty was  so  poor  a  thing  in  his  time,  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  either  it  or 
44  nobility  "  has  grown  to  be  a  better  since, 
inasmuch  as  there  exists  even  less  excuse  for 
them  now  than  might  have  been  found  then. 
The  enormous  egotism  and  vanity  which  have 
ever  fed  the  life-blood  of  the  peerage  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  famous  lines  of  Lord  John 
Manners,  — 

"  Let  arts  and  learning,  laws  and  commerce,  die, 
Bat  keep  us  still  oar  old  nobility" ! 

When  we  know  that  there  was  so  much  unwhole- 
gomeness  within,  we  can  easily  believe  that 
there  may  have  been  not  a  little  without ;  and 
so  we  accept  with  no  astonishment  the  state- 
ment that  the  eleventh  Duke  of  Norfolk  "  was 
remarkable  for  a  dislike  of  clean  linen,  which 
his  friends  were  grieved  to  see  him  carry  to 
excess."  "  Did  your  Grace  ever  try  a  clean 
shirt?"  Dr.  John  Abernethy  is  said  to  have 
asked  the  Duke,  who  had  consulted  the  cele- 
brated surgeon  about  some  disease  with  which 
"  his  Grace  "  was  afflicted.-  And  this  little 
anecdote  prepares  us  furthermore  to  believe 
that  the  origin  of  this  same  "  noble  "  family 
of  Howard  is  rightly  supposed  to  be,  "  that 
the  word  Howard  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  euphonious  form  of  Hogward ;  and  that  the 

f rentier  Duke  and  hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of 
England  might  ultimately  trace  his  descent  to 
a  swine-herd,  if  he  were  disposed  so  to  do." 
The  peerage  as  a  class,  however,  have  been  in 
far  worse  business,  on  the  whole,  than  swine- 
herding  ;  their  business  has  been  —  to  use  an 
expressive  Americanism  —  to  "sit  on  the 
coat-tail  of  progress,"  or,  in  other  words,  to 
act  as  a  drag  on  true  English  civilization. 
They  alwavs  have  been  "  privileged  "  persons ; 
that  is,  privileged  to  eat  and  wear  and  spend 
what  others  sweat  and  toiled  and  suffered  to 
earn.  The  army,  the  navy,  the  church,  the 
diplomatic  service,  — and,  indeed,  every  sta- 
tion in  which  large  pay  was  received  and  no 
real  service  given,  —  have  been  full  of  them ; 
and  to  this  day  England  has  groaned  with 
carrying  the  burden  of  her  "  nobility,"  who 
have  been  everything  but  noble. — The  really 
note-worthy  papers  in  this  number  are  Mr. 
Coan's  "  Wordsworth's  Corrections,"  and 
Mr.  Hickox's  "Shall  Punishment  Punish?" 
Speaking  of  the  corrections  which  poets  ad- 
minister to  the  later  e  ditions  of  their  writ- 
ings, Mr.  Coan  says:  "Take  Tennyson's, 
for  instance ;  .  .  .  they  spring,  I  think,  from 
a  narrower  range  of  motive  than  Words- 
worth's; they  are  directed  more  exclusively 
toward  the  object  of  artistic  finish:  they  com- 
monly show  the  poet  busied  in  casting  perfume 
upon  the  lily.  .  .  .  But  Wordsworth's  correc- 
tions do  not  merely  illustrate  the  effort  to 
reach  artistic  finish,  though  very  mauy  of  them 


are  made  with  that  intent :  they  have  a  rela- 
tion to  his  theories,  tastes,  creeds ;  to  his  tem- 
perament and  training;  to  his  manner  of 
receiving  friendly  or  hostile  criticism.  .  .  . 
Tasso's  varice  lectiones  are  numerous,  but  they 
were  mostly  made  to  conciliate  his  critics  ; 
Milton's  are  of  great  interest,  but  they  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  Gray's  are 
fewer  still;  Pope's  are  numerous,  but  not 
often  interesting."  Mr.  Coan  thinks  that 
Wordsworth  "  bettered  his  text  three  times  out 
of  four  when  he  changed  it."  The  change  in 
["the  poem  "  We  are  Seven,"  he  thinks  was 
not  for  the  better.    Originally  it  began,  — 

"  A  pimple  child,  dear  brother  Jim, 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  fife  in  every  limb,  — 
What  should  it  know  of  death?  " 

"  It  is  now  sixty  years  since  '  dear  brother 
Jim  '  was  dismissed  from  his  place  in  these 
lines,  —  dismissed,  perhaps,  with  the  less  com- 
punction because  toe  stanza  was  written  by 
another  hand  (Coleridge's)  as  an  introduction 
to  the  rest  of  the  poem.  But  I  think  the  lines 
were  better  as  the  young  poets  first  sent  them 
forth."  Illustrative  of  Wordsworth's  "  closet 
description "  of  natural  phenomena  which  he 
bad  failed  sufficiently  to  observe,  we  have 
these  lines  from  "  Influences  of  Natural  Ob- 
jects," &c. :  — 

"  Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 
Into  a  silent  bay,  —  or  sportively 
Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuous 
throng 

To  cut  across  the  image  of  a  star 
That  gleamed  upon  the  ice." 

Wordsworth  subsequently  discovered  that  bis 
description  was  false ;  "for  he  made  a  com- 
promise in  the  later  editions,  with  the  optical 
law  of  incidence  and  reflection,"  thus :  — 

"  Leaving  the  tumultuous  throng 
To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star 
That  fled,  and,  flying  still  before  me,  gleamed 
Upon  the  glassy  plain." 

In  "  The  Brothers  "  he  first  wrote  "  the  broad 
green  wave  and  sparkling  foam ;  "  but  after- 
wards he  found  that  "  the  deep  sea  was  really 
blue  and  not  green,"  and  then  corrected  the 
line  to  read  "the  broad  blue  wave."  We 
think  that  most  casual  observers  would  have 
made  the  same  mistake.  Wordsworth  received 
an  unusual  amount  of  severe  criticism  in  bis 
day  from  some  of  the  best  critics,  —  notably 
Landor  and  Jeffrey.  By  much  of  Landor's 
criticism  the  poet  freely  profited,  making 
numerous  changes  on  suggestions  given  him 
by  that  not  always  gentle  though  generally 
just  critic.  Jeffrey  was  more  violent  but  less 
heeded.  He  attacked  these  lines  in  the  "  Ode 
to  Duty,"  — 

"  Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  thee  are 
fresh  and  strong." 

Jeffrey  said  that  this  was  utterly  without  mean- 
ing ;  "  at  least  we  have  no  sort  of  conception  in 
what  sense  Duty  can  be  said  to  keep  old  akies 
fresh,  and  the  stars  from  wrong."  Jeffrey  also 
denounced  the  "  Intimations  of  Immortality,  " 
when  that  ode  first  appeared,  as  "  illegible 
and  unintelligible."  Mr.  Coan  accounts  for 
this  by  saying  that  Jeffrey  could  not  under- 
stand "  transcendentalism,  of  which  many  of 
Wordsworth's  poems  are  so  full.  Jeffrey  de- 
manded logic,  and  Wordsworth  gave  him  only 
beauty.  Lamb  always  was  Wordsworth's 
kindest  critic,  and  often  bestowed  on  him  sol-- 
ace  when  others  afflicted  him.  —  Mr.  Hickox's 
"  Shall  Punishment  Punish  "  is  a  short  article, 
but  quite  pungent  and  startling.  He  thinks 
that  the  punishment  which  the  law  ordinarily 
administers  does  not  punish ;  and  be  advocates 
the  infliction  of  physical  pain  as  not  only  the 


most  effectual  punishment  which  can  be  ad- 
ministered to  criminals,  but  on  the  whole  as 
also  the  most  humane.  He  champions  the 
whipping-post,  and  thinks  it  one  of  the  best 
missionaries  in  the  field  for  reclaiming  hard- 
ened sinners.  Is  Mr.  Hickox  a  father  of  boys  ? 
If  he  is,  the  youngsters  have  our  hearty  com- 
miseration. Perhaps,  however,  their  suffer- 
ings are  all  over ;  even  before  this,  they  may 
have  been  transformed  into  "  good  boys  "  by 
the  cat-o'-nine  tails.  Let  philanthropists  read 
Mr.  Hickox,  however,  ere  they  frown  on  him. 

—  We  copy  the  last  three  stanzas  of  Sidney 
Lanier's  fine  poem  "  To  Beethoven  " :  — 

"  O  psalmist  of  the  weak,  the  strong, 
O  Troubadour  of  love  and  strife, 
Co-Li  tan  ist  of  right  and  wrong. 
Sole  Hymner  of  the  whole  of  life !  — 

"I  know  not  how,  I  care  not  why, 

Thy  music  brings  this  broil  at  ease, 
And  melts  my  passion's  mortal  cry 
In  satisfying  symphonies. 

"  Yea,  it  forgives  me  all  my  sins, 

Fits  Life  to  Love  like. rhyme  to  rhyme, 
And  tunea  the  task  each  day  begins 
By  the  last  trumpet-note  of  Time." 

Scribxer's.—  On  the  11th  October,  1876, 
The  New  York  Aquarium  was  opened  to  the 
public ;  and  in  the  first  article  in  this  maga- 
zine Mr.  W.  S.  Ward  gives  us  a  long  and 
illustrated  description  of  it,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  ail  specialists  in  the  aquarium 
line.  —  Dr.  Holland  gives  his  readers  chapters 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  of  "  Nicholas  Minturn," 
and  they  very  materially  increases  the  inter- 
est of  the  story.  —  "Farmer  Bassett's  Ro- 
mance "  is  finished  in  this  number  ;  but  the 
second  part  is  not  so  pleasing  as  the  first  was, 
although  well  written,  and  containing  some 
fine  touches.  —  A  sweet  little  bif  of  verse  is 
this,  by  "  H.  H.,"  entitled  "  March ":  — 

"  Month  which  the  warring  ancients  strangely  styled 
The  month  of  war,  — as  if  in  their  fierce  ways 
Were  any  month  of  peace !  —  in  thy  rough  days 
I  find  no  war  in  Nature,  though  the  wild 
Winds  clash  and  clang,  and  broken  boughs  are 
piled 

At  feet  of  writhing  trees.   The  violets  raise 
Their  heads  without  affright  or  look  of  maze. 
And  sleep  through  all  the  din,  as  sleeps  a  child. 
And  he  who  watches  well  will  well  discern 
Sweet  expectation  in  each  living  thing. 
Like  pregnant  mother  the  sweet  earth  doth  yearn, 
In  secret  toy  makes  readv  for  the  spring; 
And  hidden,  sacred,  in  her  breast  doth  bear 
Annunciation  lilies  for  the  year." 

—  A  paper  is  contributed  by  S.  D.  Alexander, 
giving  a  history  of  Princeton  College,  which 
is  handsomely  illustrated.  "  Of  the  many  col- 
leges that  now  exist  in  the  United  States,  but 
four  had  their  origin  previous  to  1760, — 
Harvard,  founded  in  1686;  William  and 
Mary,  in  1693;  Yale,  in  1701;  and  the  Col- 
lege of*  New  Jersey,  now  more  generally 
known  as  Princeton  College,  in  1746."  — 
"  The  Youth  of  Gilbert  Stuart,"  by  his  daugh- 
ter, is  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of 
that  artist.  "  An  Exposition  of  Life  Insur- 
ance" reminds  us  that  there  are  some  Life 
Insurance  Companies  that  sadly  need  expos- 
ing. A  curious  paper  is  the  one  on  "  Beds 
ami  Tables,  Stools  and  Candlesticks."  Gen. 
McClellan  gives  *his  third  and  concluding 
paper  on  "  A  Winter  on  the  Nile."  The  arti- 
cle on  "An  Asiatic  Invasion "  disposes  of 
three  points  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  question : 
first,  the  Chinese  who  come  to  this  country  do 
not  come  as  coolies,  but  as  free  emigrants; 
second,  they  do  not  come,  and  are  not  likely 
to  come,  in  such  numbers  as  to  endanger 
the  interests  of  native  labor;  third,  they  do 
not  demoralize  our  American  society. 
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St.  Nicholas  is  as  bright  and  chirrupy  and 
jolly  as  ever.  The  young  ones  are  treated  to 
just  as  much  wisdom  and  wit  in  their  magazine 
as  the  old  ones  are  in  theirs ;  only  it  is  given 
to  them  in  their  own  juvenile  tongue.  Here 
is  a  scrap  for  every  youthful  Micawber  to 
ponder : — 

H  Luck  doth  wait,  standing  idly  at  the  gate,  — 
Wishing,  wishing,  all  the  day ; 
And  at  night,  without  a  fire,  without  a  light, 
And  before  an  empty  tray, 
Doth  sadly  say: 
1  To-morrow  something  may  torn  up ; 
To-night  on  wishes  1  must  sap.' 

M  Labor  goes,  plowing  deep  the  fertile  rows,  — 
Singing,  singing,  all  the  day ; 
And  at  night,  before  the  fire,  beside  the  light, 
And  with  a  well-filled  tray, 
Doth  gladly  say : 
*  To-morrow  I'll  turn  something  np ; 
To-night  on  wages  earned  1  sup.' " 


LITERARY  NEWS. 


—  In  the  February  number  of  the  Literary 
World  we  gave  a  brief  notice  of  the  latest  new 
American  poem,  entitled  "  The  Sons  of  God- 
win," by  William  Leighton,  Jr.  We  now 
take  pleasure  in  making  the  following  extracts 
from  an  article  contributed  to  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, of  this  city,  by  Thomas  Gaffield,  Esq., 
wherein  our  readers  will  find  some  interesting 
personal  information  concerning  the  brilliant 
and  promising  poet.    Mr.  Gaffield  says :  — 

"  In  pursuing  my  favorite  study  of  '  glass 
and  glass-making,'  to  which  I  was  led  by  my 
business  as  a  glass-dealer  and  manufacturer,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  meet  some  men  of  very 
interesting  character,  whose  achievements  have 
shown  that  the  pursuits  of  literature  are  not 
incompatible  with  the  cares  and  duties,  not 
only  of  professional  life,  but  of  mercantile, 
mechanical,  and  manufacturing  occupations. 
At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  I  met  such  a 
man  in  the  person  of  William  Leighton,  Jr. ;  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hobbs,  Brockunier,  & 
Co.,  of  Wheeling,  W.  V.,  who  had  one  of  the 
finest  displays  of  American  crystal  glassware 
in  the  Main  Building :  but  only  on  one  pre- 
vious occasion  had  I  ever  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  a  personal  interview.  Our  conversation 
was  almost  entirely  on  our  special  topic  of 
the  various  manufactures  of  glass,  as  illustrated 
in  the  great  Exhibition.  You  may  imagine 
my  surprise,  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  in 
receiving  from  my  friend  a  copy  of  the  book 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  I  imme- 
diately wrote  him  an  epistle  of  surprise  and 
congratulation,  using  my  Yankee  privilege  of 
asking  him  a  few  questions  as  to  the  origin  of 
his  work,  his  choice  of  subject,  and  when  he 
commenced  to  use  the  poetic  pen.  I  told  him 
that  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  to  receive 
a  treatise  on  glass-making  from  Lowell  or 
Longfellow,  as  a  poem  or  tragedy  from  him. 
1  congratulated  him  that  he  could  wield  the 
pen  in  prose  and  poetry  as  well  as  the  punty 
and  blow-pipe.  I  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
fires  of  the  furnace  without  had  kindled  and 
kept  alive  the  poetic  Dame  within  him. 

'*  Mr.  Leighton,  who  has  reached  the  middle 
age  of  life,  was  born  in  East  Cambridge, 
graduated  as  a  Bachelor  of  Science  at  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  a  few  years 
ago  became  an  active  partner  in  the  firm 
named  above.  He  is  a  man  whose  merit  is 
equalled  by  his  modesty,  and  who  does  well 
whatever  he  undertakes,  whether  in  the  field 
of  business,  of  science,  or  of  literature.  He 
wrote  a  most  excellent  article  in  the  Popular 


Science  Monthly,  of  January,  1876,  on  Prince 
Rupert's  Drops,  in  which  he  exposed  some  of 
the  many  errors  which  have  appeared  in  pub- 
lished works  on  glass-making.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  essays  ever  written  on  this  subject, 
and  this  opinion  is  seconded  by  a  most  com- 
petent authority  in  Europe." 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Gaffield  by  Mr.  Leighton,  and 
explains  the  origin  of  his  book,  and  its  sin- 
gular contemporaneousness  with  Tennyson's 
"  Harold":  — 

"  Although  entirely  unknown  to  the  world 
hitherto  as  a  poet,  I  have  always  been  an 
ardent  admirer  of  poetry  and  of  the  drama,  and 
have  cast  many  a  wistful  glance  up  to  the  blue 
summit  of  the  Parnassian  mountain ;  but  have 
never  really  contemplated  an  attempt  to  scale 
its  difficult  ascent.  I  have  always  admired 
the  romantic  interest  that  surrounds  King 
Harold,  and  long  ago  —  twenty  years  or 
more  —  contemplated  a  heroic  poem  on  the 
subject.  This  book,  which  seems  to  you  to 
come  so  strangely  from  me,  was  written  and 
finished  more  than  a  year  ago,  my  purpose  in 
writing  it  being  simply  literary  exercise  and 
amusement,  and  with  no  intent  to  publish. 
Those  of  my  friends  to  whom  I  read  the 
manuscript  expressed  so  much  commendation 
of  it,  and  urged  me  so  strongly  to  present  it 
to  the  public,  that  at  length,  in  doubt  and  mis- 
giving, I  have  done  it.  Now,  when  it  is  just 
out,  I  learn  that  Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co.,  of 
your  city,  are  publishing  a  historical  drama 
from  the  pen  of  the  great  Tennyson,  upon  the 
same  subject,  and  entitled  '  Harold.'  So  I 
suppose  my  little  light  will  be  snuffed  out 
before  any  one  has  had  time  to  notice  that  it 
had  been  lighted.  I  am  very  much  afraid  my 
book  will  be  overshadowed  completely  by  the 
work  of  the  great  English  laureate,  and  1 
should  not  have  published  it  bad  I  known 
what  was  coming  from  him.  But  the  thing  is 
done,  and  I  must  face  the  music.  What  little 
criticism  1  have  yet  seen  has  not  been  very 
unfavorable,  and  some  of  it  more  flattering 
than  I  dared  expect." 

—  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  is  at  work  on  a 
story,  which  is  to  take  up  the  woman  ques- 
tion; and  is  said,  by  those  who  have,  seen 
parts  of  it,  to  be  her  best  book. 

—  Celia  Thaxter  is  writing  a  novel,  based 
on  her  own  life,  which  has  been  a  very  ro- 
mantic one.  She  was  brought  up  on  one  of 
the  Isles  of  Shoals,  seeing  no  one  but  her  own 
family  ;  and  married  one  of  the  first  men  who 
came  to  the  island  for  shooting  and  fishing. 

—  The  children  of  George  MacDonald  are 
giving  dramatic  representations  at  the  town- 
hall,  Bournemouth,  England.  Their  repertory 
includes  charades,  proverbs,  and  juvenile  plays. 
The  brothers  and  sisters  form  numerous  corps 
dramatique,  there  being  eleven  of  them,  —  girls 
and  boys  in  alternate  order ;  each  girl  having 
the  sole  charge  of  the  brother  next  in  age, 
and  being  in  fact  his  little  mother.  We  have 
seen  a  photograph  of  the  eleven,  one  head  ris- 
ing above  another  like  a  flight  of  steps. 

—  We  find  the  following  anecdote  related 
of  John  Quincy  Adams:  44  When  a  boy," 
says  Mr.  Adams,  44 1  attempted  ten  times  to 
read  Milton's  4  Paradise  Lost.'  I  was  morti- 
fied, even  to  the  shedding  of  tears,  that  I 
could  not  conceive  what  it  was  that  ray  father 
and  mother  so  much  admired  in  that  book, 
smoked  tobacco  and  read  Milton  at  the  same 
time,  and  from  the  same  motive,  —  to  find  out 
what  was  the  recondite  charm  in  them  that 


gave  my  father  so  much  pleasure.  After  mak- 
ing myself  sick  four  or  five  times  with  smoking, 
I  mastered  that  accomplishment ;  but  I  did  not 
master  Milton.  I  was  nearly  thirty  years  of 
age  when  1  first  read  4  Paradise  Lost '  with  de- 
light and  astonishment." 

—  In  an  examination  paper  returned  to  the 
teacher  of  one  of  our  Boston  Grammar  Schools 
it  was  written :  "  An  adverb  is  a  word  that 
mortifies  a  verb." 

—  A  youngster  of  one  of  our  Boston 
Primary  Schools  was  playing  about  at  home 
in  the  presence  of  his  father,  one  day  not  long 
since,  when  the  parent  beard  him  oft  carolling 
thus:  — 

44  Angie  two  times,  nigger  on  a  pond, 
Angie  two  times,  nigger  on  a  pond." 

Surprised  and  somewhat  displeased  at  the 
inelegant  nature  of  the  musical  snatch,  the 
father  inquired  how  the  child  came  by  it. 
44  Oh,  that's  what  the  teacher  makes  us  say  at 
school,"  he  replied.  The  next  day  the  father 
paid  a  visit  to  that  school,  and  respectfully 
asked  the  lady  instructor  if  the  curriculum  of 
her  department  included  the  above  doggerel. 
She  was  puzzled  for  a  moment  to  understand 
him,  or  to  reply.  At  last  the  whole  thing  came 
out  with  a  flash  of  intelligence.  44  Angle,  — 
two  lines  meeting  at  a  point."  This  geomet- 
rical definition,  taught  to  the  children,  was 
the  simple  original  of  the  child's  transla- 
tion, — 

41  Angie  two  times,  nigger  on  a  pond." 

—  Jean  Ingelow,  in  a  friendly  letter,  says : 
44 1  was  much  interested  in  4  Is  That  AH?' 
It  is  written  very  gracefully ;  and,  though  not 
so  powerful  as  4  Mercy  Philbrick's  Choice,'  is 
quite  as  original.  I  liked  the  midnight-skating 
scene;  there  is  something  so  strongly  un- 
English  in  such  a  climate  and  such  fashions, 
the  one,  in  fact,  producing  the  other."  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  Miss  Ingelow  has  re- 
sumed her  labors  of  authorship,  after  a  long 
interruption,  occasioned  by  the  sickness  and 
death  of  her  mother. 

—  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  in  continua- 
tion of  bis  44  Nile  Journal,"  is  preparing  for 
the  press  his  notes  of  travel  in  Syria,  with  the 
title  of  44  Syrian  Sunshine."  It  will  shortly 
appear  in  44  The  Town  and  Country  Series." 

—  Colton  —  an  eccentric  but  often  wise 
writer  —  says:  44  If  a  book  really  wants  the 
patronage  of  a  great  name,  it  is  a  bad  book ; 
and  if  it  be  a  good  book,  it  wants  it  not." 

—  We  learn  that  Roberts  Brothers  are  to 
be  the  publishers,  in  this  country,  of  the  long- 
expected  volume  which  will  contain  a  brief 
Autobiography  of  Barry  Cornwall  (B.  W. 
Procter),  followed  by  a  biographical  notice 
and  some  unpublished  poems  and  personal 
sketches  of  his  literary  contemporaries.  The 
editors  are  Mrs.  Procter  and  Coventry  Pat- 
more.  All  lovers  of  the  poet,  and  of  the  friends 
he  loved, — Lamb,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Landor, 
and  others,  —  will  anticipate  rich  things  from 
this  forthcoming  biography. 

—  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  soon  publish  a 
new  edition  of 44  Essays  on  Political  Economy," 
by  Frederick  Bastiat ;  the  translation  of  which 
has  been  revised  by  David  A.  Wells,  who  also 
has  added  Notes  and  an  Introduction. 

—  Bayard  Taylor's  "Boys  of  Other  Coun- 
tries "  has  been  reprinted  in  England  and  Ger- 
many. 
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—  Perhaps  the  readers  of  the  Literary  World 
will  be  glaa  to  have  us  recall  to  their  memory, 
just  now,  Dickens's  sketch  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  in  the  character  of  Boythorn  in 
"Bleak  House,1'  —  to  which  reference  is  this 
month  made  in  the  article  on  "  Landor  and 
Browning,"  in  our  department  of  "  Current 
Literature."  Mr.  Jarndyce,  in  chapter  nine 
of  "  Bleak  House,"  remarks  of  Mr.  Boythorn, 
whom  he  expects  as  a  visitor,  — 

**  But  it's  the  inside  of  the  man,  the  warm 
heart  of  the  man,  the  passion  of  the  man,  the 
fresh  blood  of  the  man,  that  I  speak  of.  His 
language  is  as  sounding  as  his  voice.  He  is 
always  in  extremes;  perpetually  in  the  super- 
lative degree.  In  his  condemnation  he  is  all 
ferocity.  You  might  suppose  him  to  be  an 
Ogre  from  what  he  says,  —  and  I  believe  he 
has  the  reputation  of  one  with  some  people. 
There  !  I  tell  you  no  more  of  him  beforehand. 
You  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  biin  take  me 
under  his  protection ;  for  he  has  never  for- 
gotten 1  was  a  low  boy  at  school,  and  that 
our  friendship  began  in  bis  knocking  two  of 
my  head-tyrant's  teeth  out  (he  says  six) 
before  breakfast."  Boythorn  arrives;  and 
"  Talking  thus,  they  went  upstairs,  and  pres- 
ently we  heard  him  [Bovthorn]  in  his  bed- 
room, thundering  '  Ha,  ha,  ha!1  and  again, 
4  Ha,  ha,  ha ! '  until  the  flattest  echo  in  the 
neighborhood  seemed  to  catch  the  contagion, 
and  to  laugh  as  enjoyingly  as  he  did,  or  as  we 
did  when  we  heard  him  laugh.  We  all  con- 
ceived a  prepossession  in  bis  favor ;  for  there 
was  a  sterling  quality  in  this  laugh,  and  in  bis 
vigorous  healthy  voice,  and  in  the  roundness 
and  fulness  with  which  he  uttered  every  word 
he  spoke,  and  in  the  very  fury  of  his  superla- 
tives, which  seemed  to  go  off  like  blank  can- 
nons and  hurt  nothing.  But  we  were  hardly 
prepared  to  have  it  so  confirmed  by  bis  ap- 

Earance,  when  Mr.  Jarndyce  presented  him. 
e  was  not  only  a  very  handsome  old  gentle- 
man, —  upright  and  stalwart  as  be  had  been 
described  to  us,  with  a  massive  gray  head,  a 
fine  composure  of  face  when  silent,  a  figure 
that  might  have  become  corpulent  but  for  his 
being  so  continually  in  earnest  that  he  gave  it 
no  rest,  and  a  chin  that  might  have  subsided 
into  a  double  chin  but  for  the  vehement  em- 
phasis in  which  it  was  constantly  required  to 
assist,  —  but  be  was  such  a  true  gentleman  in 
his  manner,  so  chivalrously  polite;  his  face 
was  lighted  by  a  smile  of  so  much  sweetness 
and  tenderness,  a>id  it  seemed  so  plain  that  he 
had  nothing  to  bide,  but  showed  himself  ex- 
actly as  be  was,  incapable  of  any  thing  on  a 
limited  scale,  and  firing  away  with  those  blank 
great  guns  because  be  carried  no  small  arms 
whatever,  that  really  I  could  not  help  looking 
at  him  with  equal  pleasure,  as  be  sat  at  din- 
ner, whether  he  smilingly  conversed  with  Ada 
and  me,  or  was  led  by  Mr.  Jarndyce  into  some 
great  volley  of  superlatives,  or  threw  up  his 
head  like  a  bloodhound  and  gave  out  that  tre- 
mendous 1  Ha,  ha,  ba!'" 

—  The  M  Publishers1  Weekly"  laments 
"  the  degrading  fact,  to-day,  that  the  Homer 
and  Shakspeare,  the  Dante  and  Milton,  the 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow,  the  Spencer  and 
Milt,  the  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  the  Macaulay, 
Froude,  and  Motley,  the  Bulwer,  Thackeray, 
and  George  Eliot,  have  little  more  meaning  m 
many  stores  thau  the  labels  of  such  and  such 
bindings,  for  sale  at  such  and  such  shops  for 
sncb  and  such  prices,  with  such  and  all  sorts  of 
discounts."  Does  n<>t  the  Weekly  draw  it  most 
too  strongly  ?    We  hope  so,  at  least. 

—  Rev.  O.  B.  Frotbingham  —  the  distin- 
guished rationalistic  preacher  of  New  York, 


and  the  author  of  several  scholarly  and  elo- 
quent works  —  has  written  a  new  book,  en- 
titled "  The  Cradle  of  the  Christ :  A  Story  in 
Primitive  Christianity ;  "  which  is  not  a  collec- 
tion of  sermons,  but  a  work  of  critical  and 
historical  analysis,  to  which  some  years  of 
preparation  have  been  given.  The  Putnam* 
will  publish  it  directly. 

—  "The  American  Library  .Journal"  for 
November  —  which  is  very  late  in  appearing, 
owing  to  the  delay  and  labor  of  putting  into 
proper  shape  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference  of  Librarians  —  is  a  most 
interesting  number.  It  contains  the  papers 
read  before  the  Conference,  and  a  full  report 
of  its  discussions.  Many  topics  were  treated 
of  in  the  Conference,  about  which  every  book- 
lover  and  book-owner  will  delight  to  read  and 
be  informed. 

_ —  Mr.  J ustin  Winsor,  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  experience 
that  morocco  is  the  best  material  for  binding 
books,  and  calf  the  worst.  He  has  found  gas 
to  be  very  injurious  to  leather  bindings,  the 
whole  upper  range  of  books  in  Bates  Hall  hav- 
ing suffered  from  this  cause. 

—  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson  has  in  press  his 
second  volume  on  '*  Oriental  Religions."  Vol. 
I.  treated  of  India  and  its  religions.  Vol.  II. 
will  treat  of  China  and  its  religions.  By  the 
way,  we  are  struck  with  the  singular  omission 
of  any  mention  of  Mr.  Johnson's  work  on 
"  India "  from  the  enumeration  of  the  litera- 
ture of  "  Oriental  Philosophy  "  in  the  January 
"Bulletin"  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
How  to  account  for  this  omission  we  are  puz- 
zled. Works  are  mentioned  in  that  depart- 
ment which  are  of  no  more,  if  of  so  much,  value 
as  Mr.  Johnson's.  This  gentleman  haa devoted 
the  best  portion  of  the  study  of  twenty  years 
to  the  subject  of  Oriental  Religions ;  and  there 
is  no  scholar  in  America,  probably,  who  better 
understands  the  philosophy  of  those  religions 
than  he.  His  first  volume,  we  happen  to  know, 
is  in  the  Public  Library  of  this  city,  and  is  highly 
prized  by  all  who  aspire  to  be  well  informed 
upon  the  theme  of  which  it  so  ably  treats. 
Sometime  since  we  were  told,  bv  a  missionary 
to  India,  that  nearly  one  hundred  copies  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  book  had  been  sold  in  Calcutta. 
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THE  MAKERS  OF  PLOREHOE.* 

IN  the  introduction  to  her  volume  Mrs. 
Oliphant  modestly  disclaims  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  any  consecutive  history  of 
Florentine  wars  and  politics,  save  so  far  as 
is  inevitable  while  tracing  the  influence  upon 
the  city's  growth  of  the  master  minds  who 
in  different  ways  labored  best  for  its  ad- 
vancement. In  those  past  days,  however, 
all  art,  literature  and  religion  were  so  min- 
gled and  interfused  with  the  fierce  strifes  of 
party  and  family,  that  there  is  no  disentan- 
gling them,  and  even  such  "short  swallow 
flights  of  biography  "  as  those  to  which  the 
author  limits  herself,  must  of  necessity  in- 
clude much  of  the  greater  story  of  that  most 
storied  of  cities.  The  reader  catches  the 
movement  of  the  times  in  glimpses,  as  it 
were,  as  Giotto  may  have  caught  it  between 
the  hammer  strokes,  or  Brunelleschi,  or  the 
Angelica]  Brother  looking  up  from  his  work 
with  perplexed  saintly  eyes,  and  anon  revert- 
ing to  it,  and  forgetting  strife  and  tumult  in 
the  joy  of  pure  form  and  color  and  raptures 
of  inward  vision. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  divides  her  subject-matter 
into  three  principal  groups :  the  first  includ- 
ing Dante  and  his  contemporaries ;  the 
second  the  grand  fraternity  of  cathedral 
builders,  Arnolpho,  Giotto,  Ghiberti,  Bru- 
nelleschi and  Doiiatello;  the  third  Savon- 
arola and  his  Monks  of  San  Marco,  and 
the  changes  wrought  under  their  influence. 
Three  supplementary  chapters  treat  of  a  sage 
and  peaceful  citizen,  Sir  Agnolo  Pandolfini ; 
of  the  "Piagnone"  painters  who  survived 
Savonarola  and  executed  their  pictures,  so 
to  speak,  to  his  memory;  and  of  Michael 
Angelo.  These  divisions,  it  will  be  seen, 
cover  the  two  most  critical  and  interesting 
centuries  of  Florentine  affairs,  and  the  au- 
thor's wisely  limited  plan  gives  opportunity 
for  much  of  that  character-painting  and  per- 
sonal anecdote  which  is  the  point  and  accent 
of  history.  Of  this  opportunity  she  avails 
herself  with  grace  and  skill,  and  with  a  relish 
and  enjoyment  which  lend  additional  effect 
to  the  quaint  records  amid  which  she  has 
successfully  burrowed. 

Conspicuous  in  quaintness  is  the  history 
of  Sir  Agnolo,  known  as  u  The  Peacemaker." 
This  pacific  title,  like  most  worthy  things, 
was  only  won  at  the  cost  of  struggle  and 
contest  Having  done  the  city  good  service 
on  various  critical  occasions,  and  filled  im- 
portant civic  posts  —  being  three  times  Gon- 
faloniere,  and  again  and  again  a  member  of 
the  Signory,  his  shrewdness  and  temperance 
of  mind  saved  him  from  the  ruin  which  befell 
many  of  his  associates,  and  the  last  years  of 
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his  long  life  (he  lived  to  be  eighty-six)  were 
passed  in  retirement  in  a  villa  at  Signa, 
where  he  maintained  patriarchal  state,  and 
wrote  his  treatise  for  the  edification  of  sons 
and  grandsons.  In  this  treatise  he  deals 
with  divers  matters,  economy,  usefulness,  the 
correct  rule  of  living,  the  soul,  religion,  the 
relation  of  men  to  the  world  and  of  women 
to  men.  On  this  latter  topic  he  is  particu- 
larly clear  and  animated : 

"The  mind  of  the  nun  is  more  robust,  more 
firm,  more  constant  to  support  opposition  of  ene- 
mies and  of  accident  than  that  of  the  woman, 
therefore  it  ill  becomes  him  to  give  his  attention 
to  foolish  housewifish  cares  which  are  beneath 
his  notice.  He  who  does  not  hate  these  little 
female  affairs,  shows  that  it  would  not  annoy  him 
to  be  called  a  woman.  ...  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
father  of  a  family  not  only  to  do  all  things  worthy 
of  a  man,  but  to  fly  from  every  female  art  and 
thing." 

And  later : 

"  I  always  kept  my  writings,  not  in  the  sleeves 
of  my  dress,  but  in  a  case,  locked  up  and  lodged 
in  a  good  place  in  my  study,  into  which  place  I 
never  gave  my  wife  permission  to  enter,  neither 
with  me  nor  by  herself,  and  besides  /  recom- 
mended to  her,  if  ever  she  found  anything  written 
by  me,  to  quickly  bring  it  back  to  me." 

His  reason  for  this  recommendation  he 
gives  in  another  place : 

"Because  women  who  search  too  much  into 
things  which  belong  to  men,  cannot  do  so  without 
raising  a  suspicion  that  they  have  men  too  much 
in  their  minds." 

Thereon  he  loses  his  temper  and  bursts 
into  "  frank  vituperation : " 

"  Those  husbands  enrage  me  who  take  counsel 
with  their  wives,  and  cannot  keep  any  secret  in 
their  own  bosoms.  Fools,  who  esteem  the  female 
mind !  Madmen,  who  believe  their  wives  will  be 
more  silent  in  their  affairs  than  themselves  are  ! 
Not  that  I  did  not  know  my  wife  to  be  loving  and 
discreet,  but  always  it  seemed  to  me  safer  that 
she  should  not  be  able  to  harm  me  if  she  would  I " 

We  commend  this  charming  book  alike  to 
those  who  know  Florence  and  to  those  who 
do  not. 


HARRIET  MARTINEAU* 

THE  plan  of  this  long-awaited  work  is  as 
original  as  its  form  is  imposing,  its  his- 
tory peculiar  and  its  contents  entertaining. 
Its  external  history  is  a  topic  in  itself. 
Miss  Martineau  wrote  the  autobiographic 
portion  as  many  as  twenty  years  ago.  In- 
deed, it  was  then  printed,  as  we  under- 
stand, and  the  sheets  were  safely  stored 
until  the  death  of  the  author  should  release 
them  to  their  public  use.  For  many  years 
the  present  publishers  have  had  the  contract 
to  bring  the  work  out  in  this  country  when 
the  proper  time  should  come,  this  contract 
being  one  of  Mr.  James  T.Fields's  trophies 
fetched  home  from  England..  Before  laying 


•  Harriet  Martineau's  Autobiography,  edited  by  Maria 
Weston  Chapman ;  and  Memorials  of  Harriet  Martineau, 
by  Maria  Weston  Chapman.  Two  Volumes.  Boston: 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 


aside  her  pen  Miss  Martineau  had  commis- 
sioned her  near  friend,  Mrs.  Chapman,  whose 
name  will  be  recognized  in  connection  with 
the  early  period  of  the  anti-slavery  reform,  to 
supplement  the  Autobiography  with  such- 
sketches  as  she  might  choose  to  provide, 
and  for  this  purpose  placed  in  her  hands 
"  the  whole  immense  mass  of  journals,  mem- 
oranda, letters,  papers  and  manuscript  studies 
of  her  whole  life." 

Such  a  work  could  only  so  have  grown  out 
of  the  distinctest  sort  of  autobiographic 
purpose.  To  that,  indeed,  Miss  Martineau 
frankly  confesses  in  her  introduction,  dated 
at  Ambleside,  March,  1855.  One  cannot 
read  that  without  receiving,  at  once,  a 
marked  impression  of  the  author's  person- 
ality; a  sort  of  audacious  personality,  sug- 
gestive of  a  correct  and  proper  egotism. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  distinct  flavor  of  this  Au- 
tobiography ;  it  is  the  assertion  of  a  woman 
of  strong  intellectuality  and  great  personal 
force,  to  the  place  in  the  public  mind  which  she 
knows  and  feels  belongs  to  her ;  which  does 
belong  to  her;  which  most  are  agreed  that 
she  shall  occupy.  We  do  not  think  egotism 
is  generally  offensive  except  when  it  overtops 
its  foundations.  The  men  and  women  of  the 
world  who  command  our  respect  and  honor, 
we  are  content  to  have  demand  it ;  and  we 
pay  it  at  their  bidding  without  charging  them 
in  return  for  thinking  of  themselves  more 
highly  than  they  ought  to  think.  The  hon- 
esty and  frankness  and  fullness  of  Miss 
Martineau's  self-presentation  captures  our 
attention  not  only,  but  to  some  extent  our 
regard,  and  we  follow  her  through  her  pages 
with  an  interest  which  warms  into  esteem, 
often  rises  into  admiration,  and,  in  spite  of 
some  provocations  to  the  contrary,  setdes  at 
last  into  an  affectionate  reverence  which 
must  abide. 

The  six  periods  into  which  she  divides  her 
life,  and  to  which  the  main  divisions  of  her 
work  conform,  are  as  follows :  I.,  to  eight 
years  old;  II.,  from  that  age  to  seventeen; 
III.,  from  that  to  the  age  of  thirty,  this  period 
witnessing  the  first  steps  of  her  very  remark- 
able literary  career;  IV.,  the  seven  years 
next  following,  into  which  were  crowded  a 
great  variety  of  experiences  —  toils  with  her 
pen,  the  dawn  of  fame  and  popularity,  a 
growth  of  acquaintance  and  relations  with 
the  distinguished  men  and  women  of  her 
time,  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Continent  of  Europe;  V.,  from 
the  age  of  thirty-seven  years  to  that  of  forty- 
three,  which  period  covered  her  enfeebled 
residence  at  Tynemouth  and  her  recovery 
through  mesmeric  offices ;  and  VI.,  and  last, 
the  years  which  bring  her  life  along  past  her 
settlement  at  Ambleside,  as  a  neighbor  of 
Wordsworth,  and  her  tour  in  the  East,  and 
include  the  ripened  and  mellowed  feelings 
with  which  she  looked  back  upon  her  event- 
ful and  eminent  career ;  the  time  when  she 
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could  write  as  the  last  words  of  this  public 
record : 

"  The  world  as  it  is  is  growing  somewhat  dim 
before  my  eyes ;  but  the  world  as  it  is  to  be  looks 
brighter  every  day." 

Of  these  successive  periods,  the  first,  the 
third,  and  the  fourth  have  interested  us  most 
deeply.  Miss  Martineau's  was  certainly  a 
precocious  childhood.  The  reach  of  her 
memory  is  something  remarkable.  Impres- 
sions of  trivial  events  which  occurred  almost 
in  her  very  infancy  remained  vividly  with  her 
to  her  latest  years.  Her  religious  impres- 
sions were  early  and  marked.  So  were  her 
literary  tastes.  Almost  before  she  could 
join  letters,  as  she  tells  us,  she  folded 
sheets  of  paper  into  a  little  square  book,  and 
wrote  therein  certain  "beloved  maxims" 
which  she  was  fond  of  gathering,  and,  in  her 
child-language,  repeating,  such  as  "  Never  ky 
for  tyfles,"  "  Dooty  fust,  and  pleasure  after- 
wards," etc.  This,  she  thinks,  must  have 
been  her  "first  attempt  at  book-making." 
Her  church-going  began  when  very  young, 
and  at  the  age  of  seven  she  thinks  she 
became  practically  religious  with  all  her 
strength.  Her  first  political  interest  was  the 
death  of  Nelson,  and  one  of  the  first  passions 
to  be  awakened  in  her  heart  was  the  love  of 
money.  She  had  rules,  however,  for  the  ex- 
peffgiturt  (if  tlfT  allggance,  and  seems  to 
have  managed  her  finances' '  wilh  (BSCTCtfonT 
Time  certainly  was  money  with  her,  judging 
from  the  industry  of  her  childhood.  As  her 
life-long  infirmity,  deafness,  began  to  appear, 
she  was  driven  more  and  more  to  the  indul- 
gence of  her  purely  intellectual  tastes : 

"  My  beloved  hour  of  the  day  was  when  the 
cloth  was  drawn,  and  I  stole  away  from  the  des- 
sert, and  read  Shakespeare  by  firelight  in  winter 
in  the  drawing-room.  My  mother  was  kind 
enough  to  allow  this  breach  of  good  family  man- 
ners ;  and  again,  at  a  subsequent  time,  when  I 
took  to  newspaper  reading  very  heartily.  I  have 
often  thanked  her  for  this  forbearance  since.  I 
was  conscious  of  my  bad  manners  in  keeping  the 
newspaper  on  my  chair  all  dinner-time,  and  steal- 
ing away  with  it  as  soon  as  grace  was  said  ;  and  of 
sticking  to  my  Shakespeare,  happen  what  might, 
till  the  tea  was  poured  out;  but  I  could  not 
forego  those  indulgences,  and  I  went  on  to  enjoy 
them  uneasily." 

The  entrance  into  literary  life  of  many 
most  successful  authors  has  been  attended 
with  prolonged  struggles  and  many  disap- 
pointments, and  the  case  of  Miss  Martineau 
was  no  exception  to  this  common  experience. 
The  narrative  of  her  early  ventures  with  the 
pen,  of  the  price  of  toil  and  patience  she  paid 
for  her  subsequent  successes,  of  the  rebuffs 
she  met  with,  is  full  of  encouragement  to 
young  writers,  and  gives  to  the  third  period 
of  her  Autobiography  a  romantic  interest 
Among  other  incidents  of  this  time  was 
her  triumphant  competition  for  three  prizes, 
offered  by  the  Central  Unitarian  Association, 
for  as  many  essays  expository  of  Unitarian- 
ism  to  Roman  Catholics,  Jews  and  Moham- 
medans respectively.    Her  account  of  this 


feat  is  entertaining  in  the  extreme.  We 
should  be  glad  to  make  many  extracts  from 
the  pages  covering  her  literary  labors,  but 
must  be  content  with  a  single  paragraph 
picturing  her  methods  of  labor : 

"As  for  my  hours, —  it  has  always  been  my 
practice  to  devote  my  best  strength  to  my  work ; 
and  the  morning  hours  have  therefore  been  sacred 
to  it,  from  the  Deginning.  I  really  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  take  anything  but  the  pen  in  hand, 
the  first  thing  after  breakfast,  except,  of  course, 
in  travelling.  I  never  pass  a  day  without  writing  ; 
and  the  writing  is  always  done  in  the  morning. 
There  have  been  times  when  I  have  been  obliged 
to  "  work  double  tides,"  and  therefore  to  work  at 
night ;  but  it  has  never  been  a  practice ;  and  I 
have  seldom  written  anything  more  serious  than 
letters  by  candlelight.  In  London,  I  boiled  my 
coffee  at  seven  or  half-past,  and  went  to  work 
immediately  till  two,  when  it  was  necessary  to  be 
at  liberty  tor  visitors  till  four  o'clock.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  make  calls.  I  had  an  im- 
mense acquaintance,  no  carriage,  and  no  time : 
and  I  therefore  remained  at  home  always  from 
two  till  four,  to  receive  all  who  came ;  and  I 
called  on  nobody.  I  knew  that  I  should  be 
quizzed  or  blamea  for  giving  myself  airs ;  but  I 
could  not  help  that  I  had  engaged  before  I 
came  to  London  to  write  a  number  of  my  Series 
every  month  for  two  years ;  and  I  could  not  have 
fulfilled  my  engagement  and  made  morning  visits 
too.  Sydney  Smith  was  one  of  the  quizzers.  He 
thought  I  might  have  managed  the  thing  better, 
by  *  sending  round  an  inferior  authoress  in  a  car- 
nage to  drop  the  cards.' 

"  When  my  last  visitor  departed,  I  ran  out  for 
an  hour's  walk,  returning  in  time  to  dress  and 
read  the  newspaper,  before  the  carriage  came, — 
somebody's  carriage  beiug-always  sent, —  to  take 
meout  to  dinnejI'zAn  evening  visit  or  two  closed 
the"  dzy's  engagements.  I  tried  my  best  to  get 
home  by  twelve  or  half-past,  in  order  to  answer 
the  notes  I  was  sure  to  find  on  my  table,  or  to  get 
a  little  reading  before  going  to  rest  between  one 
and  two.  A  very  refreshing  kind  of  visit  was 
(and  it  happened  pretty  often)  when  I  walked  to 
the  country,  or  semi-country  house  of  an  intimate 
friend,  ana  slept  there, —  returning  before  break- 
fast, or  in  time  to  sit  down  to  my  morning's  work. 
After  my  mother  and  aunt  joined  me  in  London, 
I  refused  Sunday  visiting  altogether,  and  devoted 
that  evening  to  my  old  ladies.  So  much  for  the 
times  of  working." 

The  third  section  of  the  fourth  period, 
which  covers  Miss  Martineau's  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  1834-5,  is  certain  to  be  read 
with  very  close  attention  by  all  Americans  who 
remember  the  excitement  which  attended  her 
presence  in  this  country,  and  it  can  hardly 
escape  some  criticism,  if  it  does  not  indeed 
provoke  sharp  replies.  Miss  Martineau  was 
then  but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  but  her  fame 
had  preceded  her,  and  her  earnest  and  undis- 
guised anti-slavery  sentiments  made  it  inev- 
itable that  feeling  should  run  high  while  she 
was  amongst  us.  Strange,  indeed,  is  the 
sound  of  some  experiences  which  she  relates 
as  belonging  to  her  visit  "  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  less  than  fifty  years  ago  things 
existed  as  she  describes  them  ? "  This  will 
be  the  exclamation  of  many  of  her  younger 
readers,  and  older  ones  will  be  struck  with 
the  contrast  which  the  past  and  present  are 
here  made  to  afford.  Miss  Martineau  is 
very  explicit  as  to  the  correctness  of  all  her 
statements  at  this  point,  as  if  anticipating 
that  some  rejoinders  might  be  attempted. 
We  shall  be  curious  to  see  whether  contro- 


versy will  arise  over  her  version  of  any  facts. 
There  are  other  witnesses  of  these  events 
who  are  still  alive.  An  instance  of  the  tenor 
of  her  narrative  is  as  follows,  the  reference 
being  to  the  then  all-engrossing  subject  of 
slavery: 

"The  other  eminent  scholars  and  thinkers  of 
the  country  revealed  themselves  no  less  clearly, — 
the  literary  men  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  sneer- 
ing at  the  controversy  as  '  low '  and  disagreeable, 
and  troubling  to  their  repose,  and  Edward  Ever- 
ett, the  man  of  letters  par  excellence,  burning  in- 
cense to  the  South,  and  insulting  the  abolitionists 
while  they  were  few  and  weak,  endeavoring  to 
propitiate  them  as  they  grew  strong,  and  finally 
breaking  down  in  irretrievable  disgrace  under  a 
pressure  to  which  he  had  exposed  himself  by  am- 
bition, but  which  he  had  neither  courage  nor 
conscience  to  abide.  I  early  saw  in  him  the 
completest  illustration  I  met  with  of  the  influ- 
ences of  republican  life  upon  a  man  of  powers 
without  principle,  and  of  knowledge  without  wis- 
dom. He  was  still  worshiped  through  vanity, 
when  I  knew  him,  though  his  true  deserts  were 
well  enough  understood  in  private :  he  had  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  retrieve  his  political  character 
afterwards:  he  obtained  in  England,  when  am- 
bassador, abundance  of  the  admiration  which  he 
sacrificed  so  much  to  win  ;  and  then  at  last,  when 
the  hour  arrived  which  must  test  his  quality,  he 
sank,  and  must  abide  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a 
slough  of  contempt  from  which  there  is  no  rescue." 

This  is  severe  language,  and  we  do  not 
think  Miss  Martineau  was  justified  in  using  it 
Nor  do  we  think  she  wrote  wisely  and  well 
in  what  she  has  to  say  a  little  further  on  [pp. 
384-386]  of  N.  P.  Willis ;  a  passage  which, 
with  a  number  of  others  of  like  quality,  Mrs. 
Chapman,  in  her  capacity  of  editor,  and  out 
of  simple  regard  to  Miss  Martineau's  mem- 
ory, probably  would  have  suppressed  had  cir- 
cumstances permitted  it 

If  Miss  Martineau  may  be  said  to  have 
foreordained  her  Autobiography,  it  may  be 
said  with  equal  truth  that  Mrs.  Chapman  was 
predestinated*  to  be  her  biographer.  For 
such  a  service  to  the  memory  of  her  friend 
Mrs.  Chapman  was  well  fitted  by  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  as  well  as  by  sympa- 
thetic taste.  The  Memorials  which  she  has 
prepared  out  of  the  abundant  materials 
placed  in  her  hands  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
commentary  upon  the  Autobiography.  They 
strengthen  some  points,  correct  some  im- 
pressions, supply  a  good  many  new  particu- 
lars, and  add  shadings  to  outlines  sketched 
by  Miss  Martineau.  They  are  grouped  un- 
der the  following  heads:  Infancy,  Youth, 
Womanhood,  Fame,  Foreign  Life — West- 
ern, Consequences  of  Foreign  Life — With- 
out, Consequences  of  Foreign  Life — Within, 
Consequences  to  Life  Passive,  Foreign  Life 
— Eastern,  Home,  Philosophy,  the  Life  Sor- 
row, Work,  Fresh  Foreign  Intercourse,  Con- 
versations, Waiting  for  Death,  Self-Estimate 
and  Other,  Survivorship.  This  grouping  is 
somewhat  arbitrary,  and  not  all  of  the  titles 
are  as  simple  as  they  should  be,  but  the  indi- 
cations are  sufficient  of  the  character  of  these 
supplementary  pages.  Excellent  use  is  made 
of  Miss  Martineau's  diaries  and  correspond- 
ence. The  extracts  from  her  journals  are  of 
special  interest,  and  the  fuller  treatment 
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which  her  American  tour  here  receives  will 
be  relished  afresh.  How  much  of  observa- 
tion she  could  pack  away  into  a  few  lines  of 
record,  may  be  seen  from  this  passage  from 
her  note-book  of  travel :  ' 

"January  14,  [/8J4].—  Mr.  S.  C.  Phillips  took 
me  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  Sir  C.  Vaughan 
welcomed  me  heartily.  A  beautiful  room  and 
forty-eight  fine  heads.  Webster  conspicuous. 
He  and  Clay  spoke.  It  was  the  French  Ques- 
tion,—  against  the  President's  recommendation 
of  reprisals.  Webster's  voice  beautiful.  More 
to  my. ear  than  Clay's.  My  head  ached  vehe- 
mently, and  so  we  went  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Calhoun  and  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Preston  called, 
and  were  most  affectionate.  Mr.  Sprague ; — 
model  of  an  American  legislator.  Thinks  Cal- 
houn not  practical,  though  theoretically  complete. 
Afternoon,  calls, — calls, — calls.  Evening,  Mr. 
Palfrey,  Judge  Story,  and  Mr.  Everett.  The  rest 
went  to  a  great  party  which  we  declined,  and 
Mr.  Everett  remained.  We  talked  on  Furness, 
Dewey,  Charming  ;  on  the  Senate,  on  English  re- 
viewing, on  Mr.  Gallatin,  on  Jackson,  on  prisons. 
Mr.  Phillips  tells  me  that  Massachusetts  hopes  to 
get  Edward  Everett  to  be  either  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  or  Senator  with  Webster." 

No  part  of  these  Memorials  has  given 
greater  pleasure  to  us  than  the  descriptions 
of  Miss  Martineau's  home  at  Ambleside — 
the  convenient  cottage  of  dark  gray  stone; 
the  delicious  landscape  in  view  from  its 
porch,  lighted  up  with  just  "a  gleam  of  Win- 
dermere;" the  charming  rooms  within,  en- 
riched by  many  gifts  of  many  friends ;  in 
particular  the  library,  with  its  several  thou- 
sand volumes ;  and,  enveloping  all,  the  at- 
mosphere of  Wordsworth's  near  presence 
and  friendship.  This  picture,  charmingly 
sketched,  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  best 
of  all. 

And  now,  much  as  we  have  said  of  these 
two  volumes,  we  find  we  have  said  but  little 
on  some  of  their  more  important  points,  such 
as  Miss  Martineau's  singular  religious  ex- 
perience, her  outgrowing  of  Unitarianism  at 
the  outset,  and  final  resting  in  a  philosophy 
so  cold  that  it  brought  her  stern  rebuke  from 
her  warmest  friends,  and  the  name  of  "  athe- 
ist "  from  the  world ;  her  marvelous  literary 
industry,  and  its  many  and  valued  fruits ;  her 
lofty  motives  and  philanthropic  aims;  the 
distinguished  aid  she  gave  to  the  political 
and  moral  reforms  of  her  time ;  her  scientific 
speculations  and  experiments,  with  the  curi- 
ous results  upon  herself ;  the  personal  disap- 
pointments and  sorrows  which  colored  her 
whole  experience;  at  all  these  topics  we 
have  barely  hinted.  They  are  wise  among 
our  readers  who  will  hasten  from  our  intro- 
duction to  the  volumes  themselves. 

Is  it  of  the  work,  or  of  the  personage  who 
figures  in  it,  that  our  final  judgment  is  to  be 
given  ?  Neither  is  perfect,  not  the  one  as  a 
book  any  more  than  the  other  as  a  character. 
The  book  might  have  been  amended;  the 
character,  we  trust,  is  that  already.  Were 
Miss  Martineau  still  with  us,  we  should  have 
some  things  to  say  about  both  her  and  this 
record  of  her,  which,  now  that  she  has  gone 
from  us,  we  think  are  best  left  unsaid.    In  a 


true  sense  she  was  a  great  and  good  and  use- 
ful woman ;  and  her  weaknesses  and  errors 
we  would  gladly  forget  in  the  thought  of  her 
genius,  her  personal  virtues,  and  her  honor- 
able service  to  man  and  womankind.  The 
volumes  which  she  has  left  as  her  memorial 
have  corresponding  weaknesses  and  errors ; 
but  these,  too,  we  would  overlook  as  we 
profit  by  their  valuable  information  of  the 
past,  and  are  entertained  by  their  succession 
of  historic  incident  and  anecdote.  Certainly 
no  recent  additions  to  the  shelf  of  popular 
biographic  literature  surpass  these  in  in- 
teresting qualities  of  a  purely  intellectual 
character. 

One  word  is  due  to  the  illustrations,  which 
comprise  two  portraits  on  steel,  showing 
Miss  Martineau  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  and 
forty-eight ;  steel  engravings  of  the  house  at 
Norwich,  in  which  she  was  born,  and  of 
Tynemouth,  as  seen  from  her  sick-room  win- 
dow ;  and  two  views,  engraved  on  wood,  of 
"  The  Knoll,"  as  she  called  her  cottage  home 
at  Ambleside.  These  engravings  were  pre- 
pared under  Miss  Martineau's  own  super- 
vision, and  add  a  pleasant  feature  to  the 
volumes. 


LETTEBS  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA.* 

THIS  book  will  be  found  to  sustain  its 
•author's  reputation,  won  by  her  delight- 
ful New  Zealand  Chronicles,  of  being  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  letter-writers  of  her  gen- 
eration. Lady  Barker  has  that  happy  knack 
of  seeming  to  address  herself  confidentially 
to  a  single  friend  which  makes  the  wider 
public  feel  personally  privileged  at  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  conference ;  while  at  the  same 
time  she  is  never  betrayed  by  this  easy  frank- 
ness into  any  revelation  not  to  the  point  or 
entertaining.  Like  almost  all  really  intelli- 
gent English  women  she  is  a  capital  traveler, 
facing  the  discomforts  of  pioneer  life  and  a 
new  country  with  cheerful  pluck,  and  carry- 
ing with  her  wherever  she  goes  the  refine- 
ment and  taste  of  a  lady,  and  a  kindly  help- 
fulness which  seems  peculiarly  her  own.  A 
keen  observer,  with  a  strong  desire  to  learn, 
to  verify  facts  and  to  form  just  views,  she 
has  also  much  humor  and  a  genuine  love  of 
nature,  which  combine  to  make  her  estimate 
of  places  and  people  as  instructive  as  they 
are  amusing;  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  a 
book  more  likely  to  be  useful  to  any  one  vis- 
iting Natal,  or  proposing  to  settle  there,  than 
this  unpretending  volume. 

The  first  two  letters  are  devoted  to  Cape 
Town,  the  coasting  voyage  from  there  to 
D'Urban,  and  the  journey  thence  to  the 
author's  ultimate  destination,  Maritzburg,  a 
town  fifty  miles  in  the  interior  among  the 
hill-ranges.  The  rest  treat  of  the  usual  inci- 
dents of  colonial  life,  excursions  into  the 


•Life  in  South  Africa.  By  Lady  Barker.  Philadelphia: 
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mountains,  etc  Housekeeping  on  a  small 
income  seems  no  sinecure  in  Natal.  Roads 
are  bad  and  supplies  uncertain.  Milk,  but- 
ter and  vegetables  are  scarce  and  dear ;  the 
climate,  which  the  geographies  style  "  the 
best  in  the  world,"  is  liable  to  extreme  and 
sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and  vice 
versa.  Lady  Barker  describes  herself  as 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  a  muslin  scarf  at 
noon,  and  before  sunset  of  the  same  day  as 
shivering  in  a  seal-skin  jacket  I  The  thunder 
storms  are  fearful,  and  deaths  by  lightning 
occur  frequendy;  snakes,  mosquitoes  and 
"  ticks  "  abound ;  and  the  kafir  servants,  who 
figure  so  drolly  in  the  book,  must  be  a  daily 
trial  to  their  mistresses.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  pure  air,  ho  malaria,  a  varied  and 
beautiful  flora,  fine  scenery,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  many  of  those  ultra- 
perfect  days  which  seem  to  blend  the  best 
qualities  of  the  tropic  and  the  temperate 
zones.  These  are  compensations,  and  as  for 
such  ills  as  are  inevitable  to  life  in  a  new 
colony,  Lady  Barker  bears  them  with  resig- 
nation tempered  by  fun,  and  if  she  grumbles, 
does  it  so  delightfully  as  to  enhance  the  good 
humored  charm  of  her  pages.  * 


F.  ¥.  EOBERTSOK  ON  GENESIS* 

WE  have  received  this  volume  in  sheets, 
and  have  read  it  with  great  avidity,  and 
with  a  renewed  and  increased  sense  of  the 
wonderful  freshness  and  suggest! veness  of 
Mr.  Robertson  and  of  his  spiritual  fertility. 
The  preface  by  his  son,  Charles  Boyd  Rob- 
ertson, is  dated  London,  Nov.,  1876.  We 
wish  it  gave  more  precise  information  as  to 
what  these  "  Notes  "  are.  We  are  not  told 
whether  they  are  in  the  shape  left  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  or  whether  they  are  made  up  of 
the  original  notes,  with  additions  from  the 
memoranda  or  the  memory  of  some  of  his 
hearers.  The  Lectures  on  Corinthians,  pre- 
viously published,  •  are  compilations  from 
short-hand  notes  taken  by  different  people, 
carefully  collated  with  Mr.  Robertson's  man- 
uscript notes.  The  Lectures  on  Corinthians 
are  more  full  than  these  on  Genesis.  There 
is  a  density  and  compactness  and  simplicity 
of  expression  in  this  present  volume  which 
incline  us  to  think  we  have  here  more  of  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  great  preacher. 

The  Notes  are  fragmentary  in  a  double 
sense.  There  are  gaps  in  the  exposition; 
sometimes  single  chapters  are  omitted,  and 
sometimes  eight  or  ten  chapters  are  skipped 
at  a  leap.  There  are  corresponding  gaps  in 
the  Sundays;  now  for  two,  now  for  eight, 
and  again  for  ten  Sundays  there  are  no 
"  Notes."  Some  of  these  missing  links  would 
be  of  great  interest.  Notably,  for  instance, 
we  should  like  exceedingly  the  views  of  Mr. 
Robertson  on  Noah,  the  Flood,  and  the 


•  Notes  on  Genesis.  By  the  late  Frederick  W.  Robertson, 
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Dispersion  of  Babel,  on  all  of  which  we  know 
from  other  sources  that  he  lectured.  While 
these  Notes  cover  the  whole  book  of  Genesis, 
from  chapter  one  to  chapter  fifty  inclusive, 
about  twenty  chapters  scattered  here  and 
there  are  not  touched  upon. 

We  are  thankful,  and  we  believe  the  liter- 
ary and  religious  world  will  be  thankful,  for 
even  these  crumbs  from  Robertson's  table. 
Soon  after  he  entered  upon  his  ministry  at 
Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  he  began  courses 
of  expository  lectures  Sunday  afternoons. 
The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Samuel  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  preceded  his  lec- 
tures on  Genesis.  These  last  extended  from 
Feb.  17,  1850,  to  May  18,  1851.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Lectures  on  Corinthians, 
which  covered  the  two  following  years,  and 
were  his  last  work.  We  thus  have  in  these 
Notes  on  Genesis  some  of  his  maturest 
thoughts. 

The  author  of  Genesis  Robertson  believes 
to  be  Moses,  and  that  he  "  was  inspired  by 
God  to  make  this  account."  He  does  not 
try  to  make  Moses'  writings  agree  with  the 
present  state  of  science  and  knowledge : 

"  Moses  had  not  a  scientific  message  to  deliver ; 
but  the  marvel  is  this,  that  there  is  not  one  spirit- 
ual fact  that  can  be  overturned.  The  cosmogony 
of  the  Phoenicians  was  atheistical ;  so  was  that  of 
the  Egyptians ;  in  North  America  the  Indians 
have  a  cosmogony  not  atheistical,  but  simply 
ludicrous.  Now  comes  the  question,  how  it  is 
that  out  of  all  these  cosmogonies  one  only  is 
found  that  stands  the  test  of  great  scientific  prin- 
ciples ?  Science  declares  that  the  God  of  the 
universe  is  a  God  of  order,  that  there  has  been 
gradation  in  the  growth  of  the  world,  that  there  is 
unity  at  the  root  of  variety.  Moses  declares  so 
also,  in  the  simple,  child-like  language  of  those 
days  before  science  had  existed." 

The  unity  of  the  human  race  he  considers 
to  be  plainly  taught,  and  that  "science  now 
compels  us  to  pronounce"  in  favor  of  it 

The  Sabbath  he  regards  as  based  on  an 
"  eternal  necessity : " 

"On  this  perpetual  necessity  of  a  Sabbath,  our 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  must  be  founded,  in 
this  requirement  of  physical  rest  by  our  nature,  in 
the  fact  also  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  these 
stated  returns  of  particular  seasons  that  man  can, 
in  rest  from  temporal  concerns,  fix  his  attention 
on  his  Maker.  There  is  a  further  necessity  for  a 
similar  outward  form  in  the  mode  of  worship  on 
the  Sabbath,  which  illustrates  the  primal  neces- 
sity of  having  a  day  set  apart.  Thoughtful  men 
have  often  asked  why  they  cannot  go  out  and 
have  their  worship  in  the  great  temple  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  man  who  argues  so  knows  not  his 
own  nature.  There  is  a  temple  of  God's  universe, 
and  those  who  deny  it  forget  a  grand  and  spiritual 
truth;  but  the  feeling  gained  in  this  temple  of 
God  is  one  thing,  that  gained  in  the  church  of 
God  is  another.  We  may  in  ljke  manner  worship 
God  all  the  week,  but  the  emotion  of  worship  on 
the  Sabbath,  when  we  lay  aside  work,  is  different 
from  the  emotions  felt  towards  God  in  the  midst 
of  work." 

We  cannot  open  this  little  volume  any- 
where without  lighting  on  some  deeply  spir- 
itual and  directly  practical  suggestion.  Thus, 
on  page  thirty-five,  is  described  Abram's 
journey  through  Canaan : 

"As  he  went  along  he  erected  altars  to  com- 


memorate the  mercies  of  God,  and  to  remind  his 
posterity  that  this  was  really  their  own  land.  .  .  . 
Consider  then,  what  the  land  of  Canaan  became. 
Gradually  it  was  dotted  over  with  these  stones, 
teaching  the  Israelites  that  it  was  a  sacred  land. 
What  these  stones  did  for  the  Israelites  our 
memory  does  for  us ;  it  brings  back  in  review 
our  past  life.  Remember,  I  pray  you,  what  that 
life  will  be  to  you  when  it  all  appears  again. 
Blessed,  thrice  blessed,  is  the  man  to  whom  life 
is,  as  it  was  to  Abram,  dotted  over  with  memo- 
rials of  communion  with  God.  But  your  life  — 
that  guilty  thought  and  act,  that  unhallowed  feel- 
ing —  dare  you  see  it  come  before  you  again  ? " 

So,  in  describing  Reuben's  effort  to  save 
Joseph  in  the  pit,  he  says : 

"  His  conduct  in  this  instance  was  just  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  character,  which  seems  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  a  certain  softness.  He  did 
not  dare  to  shed  his  brother's  blood,  neither  did 
he  dare  manfully  to  save  him.  He  was  not  cruel, 
simply  because  he  was  guilty  of  a  different  class 
of  sin.  It  is  well  for  us,  before  we  take  credit  to 
ourselves  for  being  free  from  that  or  this  sin,  to 
inquire  whether  it  be  banished  by  grace,  or  only 
by  another  sin.  You  are  not  censorious,  but  then 
pause  and  ask  whether  you  are  not  too  lax  to  be 
censorious  ;  you  are  not  a  tale-bearer  or  a  busy- 
body, but  are  you  certain  that  you  have  in  you 
sufficient  love  for  others  to  make  you  at  all  inter- 
ested in  their  matters  ?  It  is  thus  very  possible 
for  devils  to  be  cast  out  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince 
of  the  devils." 


PI0NEEE  LIFE  IS  CALIFORNIA.* 

ONLY  a  small  part  of  this  book  is  "a 
Record  of  Pioneer  Life  in  California." 
To  the  voyage  thither  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen pages  are  devoted,  and  to  the  trip  home 
one  hundred  and  one  more ;  while  to  Cali- 
fornia but  sixty-seven  pages  are  given,  and 
these  contain  but  scanty  information.  The 
author,  a  physician,  embarked  in  January, 
1849,  on  a  ship  which  rounded  Cape  Horn 
and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  Aug.  15th,  be- 
ing nine  months  on  the  way.  He  stayed 
there  fourteen  months,  and  then  returned 
across  the  Isthmus,  the  journey  occupying, 
with  sundry  detentions  and  mishaps,  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  days.  The  narrative 
is  mostly  in  the  form  of  a  journal  kept  at  the 
time,  and  abounds  in  adventures.  At  one 
time  the  author  is  in  a  boat  attached  to  a 
blackfish,  which  runs  away  with  him ;  at  an- 
other, a  whale  persists  in  swimming  under 
the  ship,  keeping  exact  time  with  the  vessel 
for  twenty-four  days,  like  a  watch-dog  under 
a  carriage.  Our  traveler  dines  off  wild  pota- 
toes and  roast  monkey,  and  comes  near  dying 
from  eating  the  fruit  of  the  upas  tree.  He 
sails  under  captains  remarkable  for  their  in- 
competence and  barbarity,  and  is  cast  away 
on  unfrequented  islands.  Much  of  the  book 
is  merely  of  personal  interest,  and  now  and 
then  the  doctor  fills  the  pages  of  his  journal 
with  what  there  is  great  provocation  to  call 
twaddle.   For  example : 

"  April  7tA. —  I  have  just  finished  reading  Fes- 
tus.  I  have  read  it  with  wonder  and  tears.  It  is 
a  magnificent  production,  abounding  in  startling 


•  Seeking  the  Golden  Fleece;  a  Record  of  Pioneer  Life 
in  California.  By  J.  D.  B.  Stillman.  San  Francisco:  A 
Roman  &  Co. 


gleams  that  blind  us  for  a  moment,  and  leave  the 
soul  reverberating  with  thunder.  'Most  noble 
Festus  1 '  How  often  is  the  lofty,  aspiring  spirit 
of  youth  led  away  from  its  early  love  by  the  syren 
song  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  until  his  heart 
loses  capabilities  for  happiness  and  becomes  hard 
arid  hollow.  Fortunate  is  he,  who,  in  his  wander- 
ings with  the  spirit,  does  not  lose  sight  of  his 
great  god — Truth,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  not  obvious  why  the  author,  who  lives 
in  San  Francisco,  should  think  it  necessary 
to  publish  at  this  time  such  observations  as 
the  following,  which  are  a  fair  specimen  of 
his  book : 

"  I  know  that  many  will  inquire  my  opinion  of 
California.  It  is  not  an  unpleasant  country  for  a 
residence.  With  the  comforts  one  could  bring 
with  him  from  the  States,  few  places  would  be 
more  desirable  than  a  choice  location  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sacramento.  The  greatest  draw- 
back is  the  long  dry  season.  The  rains  have 
been  frequent  since  the  first  of  the  month,  and 
grass  is  growing  finely.  The  weather  is  cool,  but 
we  have  not  yet  felt  the  want  of  fire.  For  several 
days  it  has  been  very  pleasant,  and  the  roads  are 
quite  passable.  The  spring  is  said  to  make  a 
perfect  flower-garden  of  the  whole  country.  Yet 
there  are  few  who  intend  to  make  this  country  a 
permanent  residence ;  some  are  going  for  their 
families,  and  the  society  will  be  much  improved. 
So  far  as  making  money  here  is  concerned,  it  is 
easily  done  by  those  who  are  calculated  for  it," 
etc.,  etc. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  many  might  have 
been  glad  to  read  such  a  book  as  this ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  less  need  of  it  in  1877.  As 
an  historic  picture  it  may  have  a  certain  use. 
To  our  mind,  the  best  part  of  the  book  is  the 
appendix,  where  we  have  an  account  of  a 
remarkable  journey  on  foot,  in  1849,  by  forty- 
eight  seekers  of  the  "Golden  Fleece,"  up 
the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  through 
the  desert  some  three  hundred  miles  to  San 
Diego.  These  adventurers,  of  whom  Dr. 
Stillman  was  not  one,  suffered  everything 
from  hunger  and  thirst,  eating  rattlesnakes 
and  drinking  the  sap  of  the  cactus.  The  ac- 
count given  is  compiled  from  journals  kept 
by  two  of  the  pedestrians,  John  W.  Griffith 
and  Samuel  P.  Crane.  In  an  unseaworthy 
schooner,  the  Dolphin,  baffled  by  head  winds 
and  ill-provided  with  water,  the  party  finally 
land  and  begin  their  march  northward. 

"  They  were  all  enervated  by  the  life  on  board 
ship,  and  by  their  scanty  allowance  of  food  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  their  halts  were  frequent  and 
progress  slow  over  the  sharp,  loose  rocks.  There 
was  no  soil  on  the  surface,  and  the  rocks  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  burned,  and  were  red 
or  black.  Amongst  them  grew  various  species  of 
cacti,  the  only  vegetation.  About  midday  the 
heat  became  oppressive,  and  in  their  distress  they 
began  to  throw  away  everything  that  encumbered 
them.  .  .  .  They  dug  in  various  places,  but  found 
no  moisture.  They  licked  the  moist  rocks  in 
their  distress,  and  with  their  lips  and  moustaches 
covered  with  mud,  gave  it  up  to  renew  the 
search.  ...  In  our  course  we  came  to  a  very 
high  mountain,  which  it  seemed  necessary  that 
we  must  cross,  but,  as  we  came  nearer,  we  found 
a  deep  ravine  interposed,  and  into  this  we  must 
go.  It  seemed  an  almost  hopeless  undertaking, 
as  we  had  to  get  down  by  holding  on  to  whatever 
we  could,  and  jumping  from  rock  to  rock.  When 

f art  of  the  way  down  we  saw  a  stream  of  water, 
n  their  eagerness  to  reach  it,  many  threw  away 
their  baggage  to  lighten  their  loads — blankets, 
shirts,  and  every  disposable  thine." 
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1877.] 


After  this  the  stock  of  provisions  gave  out, 
and  the  party  were  reduced  to  dire  extrem- 
ity. An  enfeebled  old  horse  which  fell  into 
their  hands  by  the  way  was  gladly  butchered 
and  served  up  for  food,  yielding  some  scanty 
sustenance  to  the  famished  sufferers.  Much 
sickness  was  the  result  The  sick  had  to  be 
left  behind,  and  the  strongest  and  best  walk- 
ers pushed  on.  They  at  length  reached  the 
Mission  of  San  Fernando,  where  they  had 
quite  a  feast,  obtaining  half  a  pint  each  of 
mush  made  from  unripe  wheat,  which  they 
compelled  an  Indian  to  sell  them.  Mean- 
time, the  sick  ones  traveled  slowly  along 
after,  as  they  were  able,  following  the  trail  of 
their  comrades.  Finally,  succor  arrived. 
Mr.  Crane  says : 

"  About  nine  or  ten  o'clock  we  were  surprised 
at  seeing  a  man  coining  along  the  trail  toward  us. 
We  started  to  our  feet,  and  he  halted,  when  he 
took  his  rifle  by*he  muzzle,  trailed  it  along  the 
ground,  and  approached,  saying  he  was  Chris- 
tiano.  He  was  an  old  Mission  Indian.  .  .  .  He 
took  from  a  girdle,  which  was  tied  about  him, 
some  pinola,  a  kind  of  flour  made  of  wheat, 
parched  and  ground  on  stones,  and  we  soon 
mixed  some  for  Melville,  who  could  eat  but  little. 
The  old  man  asked  me  if  I  was  hungry,  and  upon 
my  showing  him  my  meat,  he  gave  a  look  of  dis- 
gust, and  told  me  to  bring  wood,  whilst  he  cut  the 
stalks  from  a  species  of  cactus,  very  much  resem- 
bling cornstalks,  at  the  same  time  digging  from 
the  ground  with  his  knife  the  bulbous  root  of 
another  species.  After  I  had  collected  a  pile  of 
dried  cactus,  the  old  man  cut  the  stalks  into 
pieces  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  throwing 
them  on  the  pile,  set  fire  to  it.  In  about  thirty 
minutes  the  heat  had  burned  the  outside  off,  and 
the  inner  part  was  about  the  consistence  of  a 
banana,  and  I  thought  it  the  best  food  I  had 
ever  tasted.  He  then  dug  a  small  hole  in  the 
ground,  into  which  he  placed  the  roots  and  built 
a  fire  over  them.  In  about  two  hours  they  were 
sufficiently  cooked,  and  they  resembled  the  sweet 
potato  in  eating.  I  need  not  say  that  after  this  I 
ate  no  more  horse  meat" 

After  this  the  party  continued  their  journey 
up  the  coast  until  the  24th  of  June,  when  they 
arrived  at  San  Diego.  "  Hungry,  ragged  and 
destitute,  they  saw  above  the  military  station 
at  that  place  the  stars-and-stripes  flying, 
which  they  greeted  with  a  hearty  good  will." 


FEIEND  FEITZ.* 

ABIT  of  parti-colored  ribbon,  a  spring- 
song  of  the  birds,  a  nosegay  fresh  and 
fragrant  from  the  dewy  garden,  a  summer 
morning's  landscape,  a  turn  of  the  merry 
dance  —  any  of  these  things  might  serve  as 
the  emblem  of  this  story,  which  is  one  of  the 
brightest,  purest,  sunniest  we  have  read  for 
many  a  day.  It  is  just  perfectly  charming  in 
its  way.  Not  that  it  is  a  great  work  as  respects 
either  plan  or  execution,  except  so  far  as  there 
is  the  greatness  of  true  art  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  one  and  the  beauty  of  the  other ;  but 
that  it  is  a  fresh,  tuneful,  natural  and  every 
way  delightful  tale,  wrought  out  of  common- 
place materials,  yet  with  a  consummate  skill 


•Friend  Fritz:  a  Tale  of  the  Banks  of  the  Lauter.  From 
the  French  of  Erckmann-Chatrian.  New  York :  Scribner, 
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and  that  refinement  of  touch  which  one  so 
quickly  recognizes,  but  finds  it  so  hard  to 
define.  There  is  the  merest  thread  of  a 
story.  "  How  comes  it  that  Mr.  Kobus,  that 
rich  man,  that  man  of  position,  is  going  to 
marry  a  simple  country  girl,  the  daughter 
of  his  own  farm-manager,  he  who  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  has  refused  so  many  fine 
matches  ? "  This  is  a  question  occurring  on 
one  of  its  pages,  to  which  the  whole  book 
may  be  set  down  as  the  answer.  The  charm 
of  the  work  lies  in  the  ease  of  the  dramatic 
development,  the  life-likeness  with  which  the 
characters  are  drawn,  the  absolutely  untainted 
sweetness  of  its  materials,  the  delicacy  with 
which  sentiment  and  feeling  are  portrayed, 
the  amusing  turns  which  are  given  here  and 
there  to  the  narrative,  and  the  careful  finish 
which  is  bestowed  upon  every  part  In  all 
these  features,  the  impress  of  the  real  genius 
of  its  joint  authors  is  plainly  visible.  Besides 
Mr.  Kobus,  who,  more  familiarly  speaking,  is 
the  Friend  Fritz  of  the  title,  and  the  demure 
and  lovely  little  maiden,  Suzel,  who  in  the 
end  leads  him  captive,  there  is  the  latter's 
good  father,  Christel,  the  farm-manager  at 
Meisenthal ;  Fritz's  old  house-servant,  Katel, 
"the  best  cook  in  Hunebourg;"  David 
Sichel,  a  venerable  and  amiable  rabbi,  whom 
Fritz  counts  among  his  most  valued  friends ; 
fat  Mr.  Haan,  the  tax-collector,  and  the  old 
soldier  Schoultz,  who  are-  more  properly  to 
be  designated  as  his  boon-companions ;  with 
a  few  other  personages  of  less  prominence ; 
all  together  making  up  an  interesting  circle, 
marked  by  great  varieties  of  person  and  trait. 
The  scenery  is  picturesque  and  delightful. 
The  slenderness  of  plot  is  made  up  for  by 
the  easy  succession  of  incident,  the  graphic 
character  drawing,  and  the  sunny  light  which 
rests  upon  all.  The  whole  play  —  for  a  play 
it  is  —  is  presented  to  the  eye  with  a  rare 
fidelity  to  truth,  and  an  exquisite  delicacy 
and  grace.  The  visit  to  the  wine  cellar,  a 
scene  for  a  Dutch  master  to  paint ;  the  con- 
vivial meetings  in  the  hostelry  of  the  Great 
Stag ;  the  rural  surroundings  of  the  farm  at 
Meisenthal;  the  amusing  passage  between 
Fritz  and  old  Katel  on  the  occasion  of  the 
former's  dressing  himself  for  the  f£te  at 
Bischem;  the  comical  expedition  thither  of 
the  three  friends,  Fritz,  Haan  and  Schoultz ; 
and  the  final  steps  by  which  Fritz  gets  his 
love  declared  and  secures  his  Suzel,  just  as  a 
hateful  young  Anabaptist  was  about  to  carry 
her  off  —  these  are  only  a  few  points  among 
many  that  give  the  tale  a  genuine  distinction. 
The  only  ground  on  which  the  most  fastidi- 
ous moralist  could  base  an  exception  to  it  is 
found  in  the  drinking  habits  of  Fritz  and  his 
friends,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  at 
times  rather  excessive,  though  never  un- 
pleasantly so,  unless  upon  purely  abstract 
grounds.  The  whole  tone  is  otherwise  so 
pure  and  wholesome  that  one  feels  willing  to 
look  on  this  feature  with  an  indulgent  eye. 


BUSSIAir  POLK-TALES.* 

EVERYTHING  that  relates  to  Russia  is 
of  special  interest  just  now;  and  the 
publication  of  this  book  could  hardly  have 
been  more  opportune.  The  aim  of  Mr.  Ral- 
ston is  simply  to  "  familiarize  English  read- 
ers with  the  Russian  Folk-Tale ; "  and,  with- 
out attempting  any  discussion  of  "  historical 
and  mythological  problems,"  which  he  has 
left  to  a  competent  Russian  scholar  now  en- 
gaged on  the  subject  he  has  given  us  fifty- 
one  stories,  translated  "as  literally  as  possi- 
ble." Like  the  popular  tales  of  all  nations, 
they  treat  of  demons  who  work  mischief, 
and  good  witches  who  help  unfortunate  mor- 
tals out  of  their  difficulties,  and  birds  and 
beasts  endowed  with  power  of  speech  and 
able  to  change  themselves  into  human  shape 
if  occasion  requires.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact 
that  the  animals  almost  invariably  repay 
kindness  by  coming  to  the  help  of  their  ben- 
efactors when  in  great  straits.  In  such 
magical  ways  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  they  furnish  food  or  means 
of  deliverance  or  transportation:  the  eagle 
advises,  the  crow  warns,  the  pike  makes  a 
bridge  of  himself  across  the  sea,  the  cat 
brings  good  luck. 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  these 
skazkas,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  popular 
tales  of  other  lands,  are  so  evident  as  to 
prove  them  but  national  variations  of  that 
universal  folk-lore,  whose  origin  seems  lost 
in  antiquity.  The  Russians  have  their  "  Wise 
Men  of  Gotham,"  their  "  Rip  Van  Winkle," 
their  "  Sleeping  Beauty,"  and  their  "  Cinder- 
ella," who  is  the  heroine  of  many  tales  — 
often  as  a  step-daughter.  To  her,  pros- 
perity never  fails  to  come;  in  one  case, 
through  a  magic  doll,  who  did  the  chores 
for  her,  so  that  all  in  good  time  "  the  beds 
were  weeded,  and  the  pails  were  filled,  and 
the  cabbages  were  watered,  and  the  stove 
was"  heated.  Moreover,  the  doll  showed 
Vasilissa  herbs,  which  prevented  her  from 
getting  sunburnt"  The  origin  of  "Whit- 
tington  and  his  Cat"  is  shown  in  the  tale  of 
"  The  Three  Copecks ; "  and  versions  of  the 
"  Blue  Beard  "  chamber  and  "  Jack  and  the 
Bean-stalk  "  are  very  common,  with  this  dif- 
ference in  the  case  of  the  former,  that  it  is 
the  curiosity  of  a  man  instead  of  a  woman 
that  receives  punishment.  In  the  bean-stalk 
myth,  it  is  sometimes  a  cabbage,  and  some- 
times a  pea  that  is  planted,  and  at  the  top  is 
a  hand-mill,  and  "  the  mill  gives  a  turn  —  out 
come  a  pie  and  a. cake,  with  a  pot  of  stewed 
grain  on  top ; "  or,  there  is  a  hut  whose  walls 
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sians,  come  to  light,  such  as  their  belief  in 
the  worthiness  of  the  snake,  because  he 
stopped  a  leak  in  Noah's  ark ;  their  reason 
for  considering  the  flesh  of  the  horse  unclean, 
because  he  ate  the  hay  which  concealed  the 
Babe  in  the  manger;  and  the  pathetic  inci- 
dents concerning  the  swallows  and  the  spar- 
rows on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  when  the 
former  carried  off  the  nails  provided  for  the 
execution  of  Christ,  and  the  latter  brought 
them  back,  since  when  swallows  have  been 
befriended,  but  sparrows  held  in  abhorrence. 

Mr.  Ralston,  who  has  already  published 
several  works  relating  to  Russia,  half  prom- 
ises to  supplement  the  "Folk-Lore"  by  a 
volume  of  poems,  in  which  those  "  skazkas 
which  are  connected  with  them  will  find  their 
fitting  place." 


are  made  of  pies  or  pancakes,  its  benches  of 
white  bread,  and  the  stove  of  buttered  curds. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  these  tales  that  they  illustrate  the  customs 
of  the  people,  giving  us  an  insight  into  the 
peasant  life,  so  that  we  see  their  modes  of 
cooking,  their  peculiar  articles  of  food  and 
domestic  utensils,  the  spinning  and  weaving 
and  knitting  and  lace-making  of  the  women, 
and  the  occupations  of  the  men.  Consider- 
able space  is  devoted  to  those  skazkas  in 
which  festivals,  burials,  and  weddings  are 
prominent  occurrences;  and  the  narratives 
are  usually  of  a  highly  dramatic  character, 
with  touches  of  the  grotesque  and  the  hu- 
morous. One  of  the  most  spirited,  and  per- 
haps as  purely  national  as  any,  is  that  of 
"Princess  Helena  the  Fair,"  which  is  too 
long  to  be  copied  entire,  but  a  few  extracts 
will  serve  to  show  its  quality : 

"The  Princess  Helena  the  Fair  had  ordered 
a  shrine  to  be  built  for  her,  with  twelve  columns, 
with  twelve  rows  of  beams.  In  that  shrine  she 
was  sitting  upon  a  high  throne,  and  awaiting  her 
bridegroom,  the  bold  youth,  who,  with  a  single 
bound  of  his  swift  steed,  should  reach  high  enough 
to  kiss  her  on  the  lips.  A  stir  ran  through  the 
whole  youth  of  the  nation." 

The  news  reached  three  brothers,  two  of 
whom  "  did  nothing  but  exercise  their  horses, 
and  curl  their  hair,  and  dye  their  moustaches," 
but  the  youngest,  who  had  been  an  obedient 
son,  was  inferior  to  the  others,  like  a  "  half- 
fledged  duckling,"  and  dared  not  hope  even 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  Princess,  till  his  dead 
father,  saying,  "Don't  grieve,  Vanya,  I'll 
help  you  in  your  trouble,"  whistled.  The  re- 
sult shall  be  told  in  the  words  of  the  skazka : 

"From  goodness  knows  whence  appeared  a 
horse,  the  earth  quaking  beneath  it,  a  flame  rush- 
ing from  its  ears  and  nostrils.  To  and  fro  it  flew, 
and  then  stood  still  before  the  old  man,  as  if 
rooted  in  the  ground,  and  cried, 

" 4  What  are  thy  commands  ? ' 

"Vanva  crept  into  one  of  the  horse's  ears,  and 
out  of  the  other,  and  turned  into  such  a  hero  as 
no  skatka  ■  can  tell  of,  no  pen  describe !  He 
mounted  the  horse,  set  his  arms  a-kimbo,  and 
flew,  just  like  a  falcon,  straight  to  the  home  of 
the  Princess  Helena.  With  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
with  a  bound  aloft,  he  only  failed  by  the  breadth 
of  two  rows  of  beams.  Back  again  he  turned, 
galloped  up,  leapt  aloft,  and  got  within  one  beam- 
row's  breadth.  Once  more  he  turned,  once  more 
he  wheeled,  then  shot  past  the  eye  like  a  streak 
of  fire,  took  an  accurate  aim,  and  kissed  the  fair 
Helena  right  on  the  lips ! " 

The  result,  of  course,  is  obvious : 

"  And  he  —  good  heavens  !  hoW  clever  he 
turned  out,  and  how  brave,  and  what  a  handsome 
fellow !  Only  see  him  mount  his  flying  steed, 
give  his  cap  a  cock,  and  stick  his  arms  a-kimbo  ! 
why,  you'd  say  he  was  a  king,  a  born  king ! " 

The  subjects  are  grouped  as  Mythological, 
Stories  of  Magic,  Ghost  Stories,  and  Le- 
gends. The  latter  are  a  curious  mingling  of 
the  pagan  and  the  Christian  element,  and  re- 
late to  the  origin  of  evil,  the  creation  of  man 
and  animals,  and  the  traditions  about  Christ, 
the  disciples  and  certain  saints ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  narratives  some  interesting 
bits  of  legendary  lore,  as  held  by  the  Rus- 


LANDOB'S  IMAGIHABY  00BTEB- 
SATIOHS.* 

WE  have  hardly  had  time  to  read  the 
third  volume  of  Landor  before  the 
publishers  are  ready  with  the  fourth.  This 
introduces  a  good  many  persons  living  at  the 
time  the  series  was  first  issued.  It  is  a  some- 
what mixed  and  anachronistic  volume.  The 
first  two  conversations  are  between  Southey 
and  Landor,  concerning  Milton,  Keats,  and 
some  of  the  minor  poets.  These  probably 
had  a  historic  foundation.  At  all  events 
they  give  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  what 
Landor  can  find  to  say  about  himself.  In 
our  days,  when  the  whole  world  has  grown 
so  humble  that  few  can  bear  the  very  least 
shadow  of  self-conceit,  perhaps  no  one  will 
be  found  to  care  for  this.  There  are  two 
ways  of  judging  the  author,  by  what  he  says 
for  himself,  and  by  what  he  conceives  his 
contemporaries  likely  to  say.  This  volume 
furnishes  both  methods. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Landor  had 
never  felt  himself  inferior  but  once,  and  that 
once  in  the  presence  of  Kosciuszco.  For 
what  reason  he  does  not  say,  but  he  goes 
on  to  speak  pertinent  words  which  will  be 
omitted  or  forgotten  by  most  readers,  though 
they  apply  to  many  people : 

"  At  the  very  moment  when  most  beside  your- 
self, catching  up  half  my  words,  would  call  me 
self-sufficient,  I  bow  my  head  before  the  humble 
with  greatly  more  than  their  humiliation.  There 
are  half  hours  when,  although  in  good  humor  and 
good  spirits,  I  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
necessity  of  talking  to  be  the  possessor  of  all  the 
rich  marshes  that  we  see  yonder." 

An  historical  lecturer  said  lately  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  a  modern  to  use 
successfully  the  ancient  Latin  quantities  and 
so  write  a  real-sounding  Latin  verse.  Lan- 
dor, perhaps,  might  have  done  this,  if  any- 
body, and  so  what  he  writes  of  Milton's  Latin 
verse  has  special  interest.  The  two  follow- 
ing lines  from  his  seventh  sonnet,  Landor 
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says  he  never  read  without  the  heartache, 
seeing  in  them  the  first  indication  of  love 
and  blindness : 

"  Ut  mihi  adhuc  refugam  quaerebant  lumina  noctem 
Nec  matutinum  sustinuere  jubar." 

Many  of  the  conversations  in  this  volume 
are  between  eminent  women.  No  one  can 
read  the  tender  words  of  Roger  Ascham  to 
Lady  Jane  Grey  without  a  feeling  of  tears, 
and  no  one  has  ever  caught  the  spirit  of 
King  Harry  and  Anne  Boleyn  with  a  prettier 
dramatic  grace  than  Landor.  The  notes  to 
this  last  dialogue  are  both  spirited  and  quaint. 
These  conversations  are  not  the  less  valu- 
able because  the  reader  must  sometimes  turn 
to  the  encyclopedia  to  find  out  who  and  what 
is  speaking.  The  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  sent 
not  only  to  the  Literary  World,  but  to  our 
daily  papers,  show  what  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  people  live  without  maps,  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias  and  gazetteers.  The  book 
which  is  at  once  entertaining  and  stimulat- 
ing, which  will  rouse  questions  until  it 
teaches  the  reader  how  to  find  the  answers, 
is  the  book  of  all  others. most  likely  to  put 
an  end  to  this  slovenly  state  of  things.-  Of 
all  authors  Walter  Savage  Landor  knows 
best  how  to  do  this. 


OAPT.  BUBNABY'S  BIDE  TO  KHIVA.* 

IT  is  almost  twenty  years  since  Anninius 
Vambe'ry,  a  Hungarian,  visited  the  re- 
gions east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  discover,  if 
possible,  whether  there  were  anything  in 
common  between  the  Hungarians  and  the 
present  inhabitants.  Before  that  time  lit- 
tle was  known  in  regard  to  the  country  or 
the  people,  and  from  Vambe'ry's  visit  till  the 
annexation  of  Turkistan  to  the  Czar's  do- 
mains, very  little  has  been  known  of  what 
is  there  going  on.  Since  that  enlarge- 
ment of  Russian  domain,  we  have  had  two 
notable  books  by  Americans,  Schuyler's 
"Turkistan"  and  McGahan's  "Campaign- 
ing on  the  Oxus ; "  and  now  we  have  a  vol- 
ume by  an  Englishman,  Captain  Burnaby. 
Its  title  fully  describes  it :  A  Ride  to  Khiva. 
It  was  a  ride  in  midwinter,  with  the  mer- 
cury at  times  frozen  in  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer. 

He  was  in  the  Soudan,  on  the  Blue  Nile, 
when,  happening  to  take  up  an  old  number 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  his  eye  fall- 
ing upon  a  paragraph  in  regard  to  Turkis- 
tan, the  passion  seized  him  to  visit  Khiva 
before  his  leave  of  absence  expired.  Leav- 
ing the  Nile  he  hastened  to  England  to  put 
his  project  in  execution.  The  journey  was 
wholly  in  Russian  territory,  from  St  Peters- 
burg by  rail  to  the  Volga,  and  thence  by 
sleighs  while  the  snow  lasted ;  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  distance  was  accomplished 
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on  horseback  with  a  camel  train.  The  route 
was  southeast  to  the  Sea  of  Aral,  thence 
along  the  country  east  of  that  sea,  across 
the  Syr  Daria,  the  Jaxartes  of  the  ancients, 
due  south  to  the  Oxus — the  track  of  Zeno- 
phon  and  the  ten  thousand  —  to  the  Turko- 
man's capital. 

Captain  Burnaby  is  a  keen  observer,  notic- 
ing all  that  is  going  on  around  him.  He  can 
speak  several  languages,  among  them  the 
Arabic  and  Russian,  but  in  his  ride  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  a  servant  who  could  speak 
both  Russian  and  Tartar.  He  has  traveled 
enough  to  be  able  to  accommodate  himself  to 
every  condition  and  circumstance  of  life.  He 
understands  the  Orientals,  and  has  enough 
of  English  pluck  to  carry  him  triumphantly 
through  all  troubles,  and  to  enable  him  to 
surmount  difficulties  which  would  deter  men 
of  less  self-assertion.  His  Tartar  servant, 
Nazar,  was  small  of  stature  but  faithful  to 
him.  His  Turkoman  guide,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  disposed  to  be  master  : 

"  I  found  the  guide  lying  at  full  length  on  an 
old  piece  of  carpet  which  he  had  placed  by  the 
fire.  He  showed  no  readiness  to  resign  it  on  my 
arrival.  The  little  Tartar,  however,  soon  re- 
moved him,  for,  taking  up  a  cooking  pot,  which 
was  filled  with  ice  and  water,  he  poured  a  portion 
of  the  contents  on  the  head  of  the  delinquent. 
The  latter  started  up,  uttered  some  fearful  lan- 
guage at  this  summary  proceeding,  which  he  did 
not  seem  to  relish,  then  rolling  the  folds  of  his 
sheep-skin  tighter  round  his  body,  threw  himself 
down  a  few  yards  farther  off  from  the  fire." 

To  get  the  guide  up  in  the  morning  the  Tar- 
tar heaped  hot  ashes  upon  him. 

The  Turkomans  are  Mohammedans  and 
fatalists,  throwing  upon  the  Deity  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  mischance  that  may 
occur  through  their  negligence.  The  camel 
driver  of  this  expedition  was  careless  and 
smashed  several  boxes.  His  excuse  was  that 
it  was  the  will  of  God,  whereupon  Captain 
Burnaby  gave  him  a  thrashing : 

"  Brother,  it  is  the  will  of  God :  you  must  not 
complain.  It  was  your  destiny  to  break  my 
property,  and  mine  to  beat  you.  We  neither  of 
us  could  help  it,  praise  be  to  Allah." 

This  put  an  end  to  all  smashing  of  boxes. 

The  book  is  replete  with  similarly  lively 
and  entertaining  passages.  Our  traveler 
came  one  day  to  a  Kirghiz  kibitka  or  tent : 

"  It  evidently  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Kirghiz. 
It  was  three  times  the  size  of  an  ordinary  kibitka, 
and  the  walls  were  ornamented  with  straw  plait- 
ing of  different  colors.  A  girl  who  was  carrying 
a  large  sheet  of  ice  to  the  tent  came  up  to  the 
guide,  who  asked  if  there  was  a  sheep  for  sale. 
The  inquiry  instantly  produced  a  sensation  in  the 
kibitka,  and  the  whole  family  came  out  to  have  a 
look  at  the  Crcesus  who  actually  wanted  to  buy  a 
whole  sheep.  .  .  .  The  ice-bearer  would  have 
held  her  own  if  pitted  for  good  looks  against  any 
European  belle,  and  her  complexion,  two  or  three 
shades  darker  than  that  of  her  companions,  made 
my  thoughts  wander  several  thousand  miles  in 
another  direction,  and  I  bethought  me  of  far-off 
Sevilla,  for  the  girl  might  have  been  a  gitna 
from  Triana,  by  the  side  of  the  Guadalquiver.  .  . 
The  pretty  girl  hurried  forward  to  the  flock  to 
catch  a  sheep  for  our  inspection.  She  ran  like  a 
hare  over  the  rough  stump  and  brushwood  which 
studded  the  snow-covered  ground,  a  large  number 


of  black-faced  sheep  scampering  before  her.  At 
last  she  came  to  one,  which,  fatter  than  the 
others,  could  not  keep  up  with  the  flock.  Sud- 
denly stooping,  she  seized  the  victim  by  one  foot, 
and  with  a  rapid  movement  turned  him  over  on 
his  back.  A  clear,  ringing  laugh  resounded  from 
her  lips.  She  turned  round  to  us  and  pointed 
triumphantly  at  the  sheep ;  then  drawing  her 
hand  across  the  neck  went  through  in  pantomime 
the  operation  of  cutting  its  throat" 

Captain  Burnaby  had  an  eye  especially  to 
the  movements  of  Russia  toward  India. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  some  day  Rus- 
sia intends  to  carry  her  frontier  to  Hin- 
doostan.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that 
this  is  the  policy  so  much  of  the  Czar  as 
of  the  military  authorities  in  Central  Asia. 
He  represents  the  officers  there  as  ever  ready 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  trouble  with  the 
Turkomans  to  get  up  a  war,  in  order  that 
they  may  distinguish  themselves  and  so  gain 
promotion.  *  He  thinks  that  personal  amo- 
tion had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  late  annex- 
ation, and  anticipates  other  additions  to  Rus- 
sian territory  from  similar  causes. 

The  Appendix,  with  the  maps  in  the  two 
"  pockets "  of  the  volume,  makes  it  a  book 
which  admirably  supplements  Schuyler's 
work.  The  information  here  given  in  re- 
gard to  -distances,  routes,  etc.,  so  far  as  we 
know,  can  be  found  nowhere  else,  and  is  of 
especial  value  to  those  who  keep  pace  with 
geographical  explorations. 


HOUSEHOLD  AET.* 

COMFORT  and  convenience  are  what 
we  desire  first  of  all  in  our  homes ;  but 
Mr.  Loftie  in  his  entertaining  Plea  for  Art  in 
the  House,  and  the  Misses  Garrett  in  their 
charming  treatise  on  House  Decoration,  show 
us  that  a  degree  of  beauty  is  not  incompati- 
ble with  this  measure  of  utility,  since  "  arti- 
cles which  are  really  beautiful  owe  their  chief 
attraction  to  the  sense  of  suitability  and  per- 
manent value  which  is  required  to  make 
them  satisfactory."  Nor  is  a  large  outlay 
necessary  to  make  our  homes  what  they 
should  be,  "  cheerful,  happy  habitations :  " 
what  is  wanted  is  not  more  money  but  more 
discrimination.    Mr.  Loftie  says : 

"  A  pleasant  and  lovely  home  need  not  be  ex- 
pensive. To  make  a  house  beautiful  we  do  not 
require  gilding  and  carving,  marble  and  bronze, 
but  we  do  want  a  little  taste,  and  perhaps  a  little 
trouble." 

The  simple,  practical  style  in  which  both 
these  books  are  written  is  delightful ;  there 
are  no  Utopian  flights  of  fancy,  but  all  the 
hints  and  suggestions  relative  to  house  fur- 
nishing rest  upon  a  thoroughly  common- 
sense,  as  well  as  artistic,  basis. 

Rhoda  Garrett  and  her  cousin  Agnes,  the 
joint  authors  of  House  Decoration,  are  practi- 
cal, energetic,  sensible  women.  The  former 
was  at  one  time  a  partner  of  William  Morris, 
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the  poet,  in  a  firm  of  professional  house  deco- 
rators ;  and  is  now  carrying  on  that  business 
with  her  cousin  with  marked  success.  The 
so-called  "  Queen  Anne  "  style,  to  the  study 
of  which  the  Misses  Garrett  have  devoted 
their  attention,  tends  rather  to  the  classical 
than  to  the  Gothic  forms,  and  sympathizes 
more  with  Wren  than  with  Wolsey ;  it  avoids 
extraneous  ornament,  prefers  red  brick  to 
stucco,  and  for  internal  decoration  adopts  both 
wood  paneling  and  wall  paper.  "  Houses  as 
They  Are,"  "  Houses  as  They  Might  Be,"  a 
chapter  upon  "  Draperies,"  and  a  considera- 
tion of  the  knotty  point,  "What  Will  It 
Cost  ? "  make  up  their  valuable  little  treatise, 
every  page  of  which  is  richly  suggestive. 

Mr.  Loftie,  the  author  of  the  other  volume, 
is  a  well-known  writer  for  the  Saturday  Re- 
view and  the  Guardian.  He  is  an  enthusi- 
astic collector  of  articles  of  vertu,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  that  he  devotes  one  chapter  to 
"The  Prudence  of  Collecting."  In  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  anecdotes  he  shows  that 
"  a  very  small  expenditure  on  worthy  objects 
of  art  is  both  good  and  pleasant  in  itself,  and 
also  a  prudent  piece  of  economy,  .  .  .  since, 
except  for  people  who  are  actually  artists, 
much  that  goes  to  make  home  beautiful  must 
of  necessity  be  obtained  by  judicious  collect- 
ing." While  he  does  not  admire  private 
museums,  and  thinks  that  houses  which  are 
ugly,  badly  furnished  and  uncomfortable  are 
none  the  better  for  being  filled  with  curiosi- 
ties ;  yet  in  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
houses  of  "  Brown  "  and  "  Smith  "  he  shows 
us  very  graphically  how  the  possession  of  "a 
taste  "  helps  one  "  to  eat  a  cake  and  have  it 
too ! "  In  his  chapter  upon  "  Pictures  "  Mr. 
Loftie  gives  a  number  of  excellent  rules  w  by 
which  a  man  who  desires  to  have  pictorial 
decorations  for  his  rooms  may  manage  to  do 
it,  and  to  do  it  without  loss."  Mr.  Gillott's 
mode  of  buying  from  rising  young  artists, 
and  the  judgment  and  taste  evinced  by  Mr. 
Wynn  Ellis  and  Mr.  Sheepshanks  in  their 
selections,  show  how  important  it  is  to  be 
able  to  recognize  good  contemporary  work ; 
and  while  the  buying  of  genuine  "old  masters" 
is  advised,  the  amateur  is  cautioned  against 
purchasing  a  picture  simply  because  it  is  old. 

"A  picture  is  not  an  autograph.  Because  a 
great  man's  hand  has  been  over  it,  and  because, 
perhaps,  it  bears  his  signature,  it  is  not  necessa- 
rily valuable.  ...  A  good  name  is  a  good  thing 
for  a  picture  to  have,  but  it  is  a  far  better  thing 
for  the  picture  itself  to  be  good." 

The  purchase  of  fine  engravings  is  espe- 
cially recommended,  and  this  chapter  con- 
cludes with  some  excellent  hints  upon  art  in 
the  nursery.  Books  and  illuminated  MSS., 
oriental  and  English  porcelains,  enamels,  ivo- 
ries, bronzes,  plate  and  glass,  are  each  sever- 
ally discussed  in  their  relation  to  household 
art;  and  in  the  closing  chapter  the  author 
dwells  at  length  upon  the  economical  and 
civilizing  value  of  art  training  to  the  individ- 
ual, the  family,  and  the  nation  at  large. 
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"ME.  OBOOKEB'S  LITEEAEY  WORLD." 

THUS  for  now  nearly  seven  years  has 
this  paper  been  known.  With  dis- 
turbed minds  and  sorrowing  hearts,  we 
doubt  not,  will  its  readers  note  the  disap- 
pearance from  its  accustomed  place  of  the 
name  of  the  editor  who  from  the  outset  has 
presided  over  its  pages.  The  first  words  to 
be  written  with  the  pen  which  has  fallen 
from  his  stricken  hand  should  be  words  of 
tribute  to  him. 

It  was  in  June,  1870,  that  the  first  number 
of  The  Literary  World  appeared.  Its  aim 
and  character  were  quickly  and  favorably 
recognized.  It  was  at  once  assigned  an  hon- 
orable place,  and  though  it  never  commanded 
the  resources  or  enjoyed  the  facilities  which 
in  these  days  are  supposed  to  be  essential 
to  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise,  yet  its 
growth  has  been  steady  and  substantial. 
That  it  has  succeeded  as  it  has  is  one  con- 
vincing credential  of  its  mission. 

In  the  way  of  immediate  preparation  for 
the  task  which  now  devolves  upon  us,  we 
have  been  at  pains  to  examine  with  some 
care  the  contents  of  the  several  volumes  into 
which  the  paper  has  grown,  and  we  must  be 
allowed  to  place  on  record  here  our  sense  of 
the  genuine  excellence  which  uniformly  char- 
acterizes their  contents.  Every  number,  and 
almost  every  column  of  every  number,  bears 
the  marks  of  skilled  and  conscientious  labor. 
Errors,  of  course,  Mr.  Crocker  has  committed, 
and  we  find  that  he  has  been  habitually  ready 
to  acknowledge  them,  too;  but  for  diligent 
study  of  materials,  for  thoughtful  and  judicial 
use  of  them,  for  fullness,  frankness  and  force 
of  opinion,  for  prevailing  correctness  and 
clearness  of  style,  and  for  a  generally  agree- 
able flavor,  we  must  consider  that  his  critical 
work  takes  a  very  high  rank.  As  we  have 
thus  refreshed  our  recollections  of  his  enter- 
taining pages,  and  summed  up  the  impressions 
of  their  varied  merits,  we  almost  despair  of 
going  on  with  the  work  as  it  has  been  begun. 


We  should  have  little  courage  in  undertaking 
to  do  so,  did  we  not  feel  hopeful  of  receiving 
the  generous  consideration  of  the  patrons  of 
the  paper.  For  such  kindly  grant  we  here 
and  now  present  our  respectful  appeal. 

For  the  future  we  have  no  promises  to 
make.  We  prefer  that  the  paper  should  con- 
tinue to  speak  for  itself.  We  make  no 
important  changes  of  plan  or  form,  and  we 
shall  earnestly  strive  that  there  be  00  deteri- 
oration of  aim  or  spirit  Of  course  in  the 
case  of  a  journal  so  peculiarly  personal  as 
this  has  been,  and  must,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  continue  to  be,  a  change  of  editors  in- 
volves some  change  of  countenance  and 
manner.  The  new  voice  cannot  sound  like 
the  old.  We  can  only  say  that  neither  the 
wish  nor  the  effort  shall  be  lacking  on  our 
part  to  keep  the  paper  true  to  its  best  tradi- 
tions and  associations,  while  we"shall  neglect 
no  opportunity  nor  means  within  our  reach 
to  develop  its  strength  and  usefulness. 


OBITIOS  A5D  OEITIOISM. 

THE  doctrine  has  lately  been  advanced  in 
influential  quarters  that  a  distinction  of 
essence  divides  critics  into  two  classes: 
"newspaper  critics"  and  "critics  of  pure 
literature."  This  sheep-and-goats  sort  of 
division  critics  as  they  actually  are  may 
really  deserve,  but  when  the  distinction  is 
carried  so  far  as  to  make  it  apply  to  the  art 
of  literary  criticism  considered  in  the  ab- 
stract, is  not  the  truth  a  little  strained? 

Between  "newspaper  criticism" —  by  which, 
of  course,  is  to  be  understood  criticism  in, 
not  of,  the  newspapers  —  and  the  "criticism 
of  pure  literature  "  there  must  needs  be  dif- 
ferences of  form  and  method,  but  is  not  the 
critical  spirit,  in  itself  considered,  one  and 
the  same  in  both  cases  —  ought  it  not  to  be, 
at  least  —  however  variously  it  may  be  devel- 
oped, and  whatever  the  modifications  of  its 
direction  ?  In  proportion  as  what  is  called 
"newspaper  criticism"  approaches  in  char- 
acter and  quality  the  true  ideal,  does  it  not 
prove  to  be  of  the  same  essence  with  what  is 
called  "  criticism  of  pure  literature  ? " 

Nobody  would  think  of  claiming  that  "cur- 
rent literature"  and  "pure  literature"  are  of 
one  and  the  same  piece,  or  that  the  crowded 
columns  of  a  newspaper  afford  the  critic  equal 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  faculty  with  the 
ample  pages  of  a  volume  ;  but  we  fail  to  see 
in  this  any  reason  why  learning  and  judgment 
and  conscience  and  expert  skill  should  be 
excluded  from  the  former  and  confined  solely 
to  the  latter. 

The  historical  novel  belongs  to  a  class  of 
fictitious  literature  which  will  never  lack  for 
readers.  Though  they  are  assured  that  it 
has  only  a  foundation  in  fact,  and  that  all  the 
rest  is  of  the  unsubstantial  stuff  of  which 
dreams  are  made,  they  yet  give  themselves  up 


to  the  charm  with  which  the  skilled  writer  is 
able  to  invest  his  work,  till  they  lose  for  the 
time  both  the  power  and  the  wish  to  discover 
where  truth  ends  and  fiction  begins.  But  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  greatest  master  of 
the  art,  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  in  saying 
that  such  works  may  be  of  advantage,  first,  to 
those  who  are  so  stimulated  by  the  narrative 
that  they  will  study  into  the  facts,  and,  second, 
to  those  who  are  too  idle  to  investigate,  but 
who  may  "  acquire  some  acquaintance  with 
history,  which,  however  inaccurate,  is  better 
than  none." 

TO  THE  FBIENDLY  HEADER. 

ONE  thing  has  been  made  very  apparent 
at  the  very  beginning  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  constituency  of  the  Literary 
World.  That  is,  its  readers  are  its  friends. 
For  a  young  journal  we  are  convinced  that  it 
has  made  for  itself  a  very  wide  and.  deep 
place  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  it  has 
been  coming.  And  we  wish,  as  we  think  we 
properly  may,  to  ask  whether  this  friendly 
interest,  so  far  as  it  exists,  may  not  be  put 
to  further  practical  service  for  the  benefit  of 
the  paper.  What  we  mean  may  be  well  illus- 
trated by  the  following  letter : 

Cincinnati,  O.,  March  6,  '77. 
Editor  Literary  World. 

Dear  Sir:  —  Please  find  enclosed  six  dollars 
for  subscriptions,  as  per  accompanying  list. 
Please  send  the  March  numbers  on  to  the  new 
subscribers  at  once.  I  hope  to  send  you  more 
subscribers  from  time  to  time.  ... 

Very  truly  yours,   „_ 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  an  entire  stran- 
ger to  us.  Her  interest  obviously  is  purely 
in  the  paper.  And  we  feel  free  to  say  that 
we  think  its  past  character  justifies  her  evi- 
dent hopefulness  as  to  its  future. 

We  have  now  to  raise  the  question  with 
others  of  our  subscribers  whether  they  can- 
not go  and  do  likewise  ?  A  very  little  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  faith  in  the 
mission  of  the  Literary  World,  and  who  are 
pleased  with  the  promise  of  this  its  April 
number,  would  give  a  new  impulse  to  our 
work.  And  under  the  spur  of  such  sub- 
stantial encouragement,  our  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  paper  and  the  increase 
of  its  value  to  its  readers  could  be  vigorously 
prosecuted. 

If  Mr.  Longfellow  has  ever  had  any  doubts 
of  the  extent  to  which  he  is  established  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  those 
doubts  must  have  been  dispelled  by  the 
warmth  of  the  notice  which  was  taken  of  his 
recent  seventieth  birthday.  The  flocking  of 
his  personal  friends  of  Cambridge  and 
vicinity  to  his  door  that  day,  with  their 
graceful  offerings  of  flowers,  gratifying  as 
that  may  have  been,  was  the  least  part  of  the 
testimonial  called  forth  by  the  occasion. 
The  whole  country,  by  its  mouthpiece  the 
press,  has  responded  to  the  call  which  such 
an  anniversary  of  such  a  man  proclaims. 
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OUMMIirGTOfl. 

Amid  these  haunts  a  poet's  boyhood  drew 
The  inspiring  breath  of  Nature  and  of  God ; 
On  his  young  vision  broke  divinely  true, 
While  through  these  very  woodland  ways  he  trod, 
That  View  of  Death  that  soothes  the  spirit  so, 
That  perfect  work  of  life's  imperfect  age ; 
In  this  doth  Genius  clearly,  grandly  show 
How  soon  her  own  may  claim  their  heritage. 
Here  myriad  thought-tones  swept  his  being 
through, 

Which,  linked  and  blended  in  some  after  time 
'Mid  the  world's  noise,  to  finished  music  grew, 
Rolling  forth  chords,  now  tender,  now  sublime. 
Here  the  fringed  gentian  of  the  poet  blows, 
Yielding  dim  odor ;  yellow  violets  still 
Jewel  Spring's  naked  bosom  till  it  glows, 
While  yet  the  air  holds  fast  its  wintry  chilL 
Nature,  as  grateful  for  her  true  son's  love, 
At  his  return  seems  pouring  out  her  joy; 
Shows  him  new  blossoms  in  some  leafy  cove, 
Yet  shares  with  him  far  memories  of  the  boy; 
And  here  the  laureled  poet  loves  to  come, 
And  finds  his  soul,  despite  the  years,  at  home. 

Charlotte  F.  Bates. 


OOESESPOHDMOE. 


...  I  have  from  the  first  taken  the  liveli- 
est interest  in  this  paper,  and,  having  two  or 
three  times  met  Mr.  S.  R.  Crocker,  I  have 
some  appreciation  of  his  arduous  labors,  and 
the  greater  regret  at  his  painful  illness.  .  .  . 

I  have  found  the  March  number  most  en- 
joyable ;  and  I  and  other  friends  of  the  Lit- 
erary World  here  send  you  our  best  wishes 
for  its  larger  success.  It  has  won  its  own 
place,  and  I  trust  that  alf  changes  will  but 
call  attention  to  its  merits  and  make  it 
stronger.  P. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Some  time  ago  I  saw  the  Literary 
World  regularly,  and  liked  the  plan  of  it 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  place  for  such  a 
paper.  There  is  a  vast  number  of  busy  men 
like  myself  who  haven't  time  to  read  all  the 
books,  yet  like  to  know  something  about 
them  —  to  get  their  flavor  and  drift.  I  don't 
like  "condensed" — or  elongated  —  classics, 
but  I  do  like  to  know  of  what  sort  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day  is.  And  then  is  there  any 
gossip  quite  so  delightful  as  literary  gossip  ? 
.  .  .  Have  you  seen  Mozley's  Sermons  ?  He 
is  the  most  robust  thinker  that  has  looked 
down  upon  us  from  the  pulpit  for  many  a 
year.  M. 

East  Hartford,  Conn. 

.  .  .  Upon  looking  over  the  catalogues  of 
our  libraries,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  so 
much  difference  in  the  number  of  books  for 
boys  and  for  girls.  Certainly  our  boys  need 
not  complain  as  to  the  quantity  supplied. 
The  quality  is  another  matter.  Far  too 
many  are  full  of  slang  phrases  and  criminal 
anecdote,  familiarizing  their  young  minds 
with  evil  much  better  kept  out  of  sight  as 


long  as  possible.  Such  books  we  do  not 
desire  for  our  girls ;  but  in  these  days,  when 
all  manner  of  useful  knowledge  is  given  our 
children,  and  school  lessons  are  many,  and 
their  brains  often  weary  with  solids,  they 
crave,  in  leisure  hours,  amusing  reading,  and 
suitable  books  becoming  soon  exhausted,  too 
often  seek  the  pernicious  trashy  novels  which 
abound  in  our  circulating  libraries.  Having 
the  subject  constantly  brought  before  me  by 
the  demands  of  my  own  girls,  and  their  young 
companions,  for  pleasant  reading,  I  feel  very 
desirous  that  the  attention  of  our  good  writers 
should  be  directed  to  the  matter,  to  the 
pleasure  and  lasting  benefit  of  all  young  peo- 
ple. S. 

Roxbttry,  Mast.  ' 

WALLACE'S  RUSSIA.* 

BY  common  consent  of  those  qualified  to 
judge,  this  is  the  best  book  that  has  ever 
been  written  about  Russia  Its  appearance 
at  the  present  critical  juncture  of  Eastern 
affairs  is  therefore  singularly  opportune. 
We  know  not  how  better  to  describe  it  in  a 
few  words  than  by  saying  that  it  is  the  "  main 
department "  of  an  immense  "  exhibition,"  in 
the  Philadelphia  sense,  of  the  empire  of 
the  Czar  in  its  geographical,  political,  eco- 
nomic and  domestic  aspects  and  relations. 
Its  fullness,  minuteness  and  accuracy  as  an 
interior  view  of  the  country  and  the  people 
are  not  to  be  realized  except  by  personal 
examination. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  not  a  mere  traveler,  and 
his  work  is  far  more  than  a  book  of  travels. 
He  writes  as  having  been  a  resident  of  Rus- 
sia, and  his  pages  embody  the  fruits  of 
patient  and  prolonged  observation.  Arriv- 
ing in  the  country  in  1870  with  the  purpose 
of  spending  a  few  months,  he  remained  six 
years,  and  during  all  that  time  devoted  him- 
self to  the  closest  investigation.  In  the 
pursuit  of  his  purpose  he  showed  the  enthu- 
siastic industry  of  the  true  scholar,  adapted 
by  novel  methods  to  the  peculiar  intricacies 
of  the  subject.  He  chose  unfrequented 
routes  for  such  journeys  as  he  made,  that  he 
might  better  come  in  contact  with  the  real 
life  of  the  people.  At  one  time  he  penetrated 
the  vast  forests  of  the  north,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  remote  village,  where  under  the 
direction  of  the  priest  he  made  slow  but  sub- 
stantial progress  in  his  studies.  At  another 
time  he  fell  ill  and  went  through  the  round 
of  curious  experiences  which  wait  on  medical 
practice.  He  acquired  the  language  that  he 
might  have  access  to  facts  at  first  hand.  He 
familiarized  himself  with  the  homes  and  man- 
ners of  the  peasantry,  as  well  as  with  the 
habits  of  aristocratic  circles  in  the  great 
cities.  He  explored  the  libraries  in  search 
of  such  literature  as  might  serve  his  purpose. 


•Russia.  By  D.  Mackenxie  Wallace.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


And  the  stores  of  information  which  he  ac- 
quired by  all  these  indefatigable  measures 
are  here  disposed  to  public  view  with  perfect 
method,  and  with  a  compactness,  clearness 
and  charm  of  manner  which  are  simply  ad- 
mirable. Touches  of  humor  enliven  his  de- 
scriptions at  every  point.  Perhaps  he  is 
describing  his  reverend  teacher,  the  village 
priest  of  Ivdnofka: 

....  "a  tall,  muscular  man  of  about  forty 
years  of  age,  with  a  full,  dark-brown  beard,  and 
long,  lank  hair  falling  over  his  shoulders.  The 
visible  parts  of  his  dress  consisted  of  three  arti- 
cles—  a  dingy-brown  robe  of  coarse  material, 
buttoqed  closely  at  the  neck  and  descending  to 
the  ground,  a  wide-awake  hat  and  a  pair  of  large 
boots.  As  to  the  esoteric  parts  of  his  attire,  I 
refrained  from  making  investigations." 

His  pictures  of  real  life  are  invariably  full 
of  curious  interest,  and  convey  a  great  deal 
in  a  few  lines.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  fami- 
lies composing  a  Russian  village,  he  says : 

"The  Heads  of  Households  must  often  meet 
together  and  consult  in  the  Village  Assembly, 
and  their  daily  avocations  must  be  influenced 
by  the  communal  decrees.  They  cannot  begin 
to  mow  the  hay  or  plow  the  fallow  field  until  the 
Village  Assembly  has  passed  a  resolution  on  the 
subject.  .  .  .  No  peasant  can  permanently  leave 
the  village  without  the  consent  of  the  Commune, 
and  this  consent  will  not  be  granted  until  the 
applicant  gives  satisfactory  security  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  all  his  actual  and  future  liabilities.  If 
a  peasant  wishes  to  go  away  for  a  short  time  in 
order  to  work  elsewhere  he  must  obtain  a  written 

fermission,  which  serves  him  as  a  passport  during 
is  absence ;  and  he  may  be  recalled  any  moment 
by  a  communal  decree. 

Every  topic  included  in  his  plan  is  treat- 
ed with  a  like  utmost  circumstantial  fidelity. 
Whether  exploring  a  squalid  village  in  some 
out-of-the-way  region,  or  calling  upon  a  rich 
merchant  in  town;  whether  describing  the 
imperial  administration  and  its  officials,  or 
the  church  and  its  priesthood ;  whether  wan- 
dering among  the  pastoral  tribes  of  the 
steppes  or  analyzing  the  results  of  emancipa- 
tion ;  at  every  point  we  find  in  Mr.  Wallace 
the  same  spirit  of  patient  and  resolute  inves- 
tigation, and  receive  from  him  the  same  par- 
ticularity of  information.  In  rareness  and 
richness  of  materials  as  well  as  in  their  skill- 
ful employment,  his  work  must  be  assigned 
a  place  at  the  very  head  of  its  class,  and  will 
be  read  with  the  intensest  interest  by  all  who 
desire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  round 
world  in  which  they  live.  The  American 
publishers  have  presented  it  to  us  in  an  im- 
perial elegance  of  garb  which  well  befits  its 
character. 


MINOR  BOOK  NOTICES. 


— A  Book  of  American  Explorers.  In 
this  tasteful  volume  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson 
follows  up  the  distinguished  success  of  his 
"  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States  " 
with  a  new  and  very  effective  stroke  of  liter- 
ary g<  nius.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  as  novel 
as  its  execution  is  apt.  By  means  of  an  ex- 
tended and  nicely  joined  series  of  extracts, 
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he  allows  the  old  contemporary  letter-writers, 
annalists  and  historians  to  tell  in  their  own 
language  the  story  of  the  discovery  and  set- 
tlement of  America,  beginning  with  the  Norse 
legends  of  the  year  iooo  and  thereabouts, 
and  ending  with  various  authentic  narratives 
of  the  founding  of  the  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  By  the  same  method  the  voyages 
of  Columbus  and  the  Cabots,  the  experiences 
of  the  French  in  Canada  and  Florida,  the 
adventures  of  De  Soto  and  Capt  John  Smith, 
the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River,  the  set- 
tlement of  New  Netherlands,  and  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  are  all  in  turn 
related,  thus  substantially  covering  the  entire 
period  from  985  to  1630.  The  only  work  of 
Mr.  Higginson's  pen  has  been  to  introduce 
the  original  authorities,  to  amend  their  some- 
times unintelligible  spelling,  to  insert  now 
and  then  a  helpful  word  in  brackets,  and  to 
append  a  few  foot-notes  along  the  pages. 
But  this,  though  apparently  a  slight  service, 
is  really  an  extremely  valuable  one.  It  is 
not  every  one  who  could  be  trusted  to  guide 
us  judiciously  through  the  volumes  of  the 
Hakluyt  Society  and  the  collections  of  the 
Historical  Societies,  and  the  almost  count- 
less records  which  relate  to  this  period.  Mr. 
Higginson  seems  to  us  to  have  performed  his 
task  with  great  success,  and  the  result  is  a 
most  novel  and  entertaining  volume,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
its  size.  Beautiful  typography  and  numerous 
pictures  add  to  its  attractions,  and  we  do  not 
see  why  all  of  the  young,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  old,  should  not  find  it  as  enter- 
taining as  it  is  instructive.  These  passages 
of  history  never  fail  to  interest,  no  matter  how 
often  told,  and  when  told  in  the  quaint  lan- 
guage of  the  actors  they  are  invested  with  a 
fresh  and  indescribable  charm.  [Lee  & 
Shepard.] 

—  H.  O.  Houghtpn  &  Co.,  Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge,  have  Paige's  History  of  Cam- 
bridge well  along  through  the  press,  and  it 
will  soon  be  published.  The  author,  Rev.  L. 
R.  Paige,  D.  D.,  is  a  retired  clergyman,  long 
a  resident  of  Cambridge.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged upon  the  work  for  many  years,  and  has 
given  to  it,  as  we  happen  to  know,  a  vast 
amount  of  industrious  labor  and  patient  care. 
Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  lo- 
cality, and  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  its  pe- 
liar  institutions  and  rich  associations,  he  has 
accomplished  his  grateful  but  responsible 
task  with  merited  success.  Of  his  qualifica- 
tions there  could  be  no  question,  and  the 
value  of  the  work  produced  is  self-evident. 
The  volume  is  a  handsomely  printed  octavo, 
extending  through  some  seven  hundred  pages. 
The  arrangement  of  materials  is  first  topical, 
and  under  that  chronological;  the  general 
history  being  divided  into  subjects,  and  each 
subject  treated  by  itself.  The  Civil  History 
of  the  town  is  first  taken  up,  beginning  with 
its  settlement  in  1631  by  Thomas  Dudley, 


Deputy  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  a 
few  others,  and  ending  with  the  acceptance 
of  the  act  of  incorporation  in  1846.  The 
Ecclesiastical  History  comes  next,  the  origin 
and  growth  of  each  of  the  churches  being 
traced  minutely;  and  then,  in  the  order 
named,  Heresy  and  Witchcraft,  Education, 
Indian  History,  Military  History,  and  Statis- 
tics ;  a  Genealogical  Register  completing  the 
volume.  We  can  testify  from  personal 
knowledge  to  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  author  to  ensure  fullness,  fresh- 
ness, and  accuracy,  even  upon  comparatively 
unimportant  points,  and  we  believe  that  he 
has  attained  that  result  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. The  work  is  strikingly  one  of  solid 
fact  and  figure ;  there  being  no  superfluous 
writing,  and  almost  no  attempt  to  employ 
picturesque  effects.  We  could  wish  that  on 
a  subject  so  rich  and  inviting  the  stern  and 
impartial  historian  could  have  allowed  him- 
self a  little  more  liberty  in  that  direction. 
However,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  some 
books  which  speak  with  authority  and  not  as 
the  scribes.  This  history  is  printed  from 
type  and  not  from  plates,  so  that  copies  can- 
not be  multiplied  above  the  number  em- 
braced in  the  original  edition.  It  will  be 
issued  to  subscribers  at  five  dollars ;  but 
after  they  shall  have  been  supplied,  the  price 
of  the  volume  will  be  increased.  Past  ex- 
perience warrants  the  confident  expectation 
that  it  will  soon  become  very  scarce,  and 
grow  more  and  more  costly. 

—  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Amory,  a  well-known 
citizen  of  Boston,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  has 
written  a  history  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
by  England,  which  he  entitles  Transfer  of 
Erin.  The  book,  which  is  a  large  octavo  of 
more  than  six  hundred  pages,  was  printed  in 
this  city,  but  bears  the  imprint  of  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia.-  It  embodies  un- 
mistakably the  results  of  laborious  research. 
Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  antiquities  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  and  a  great  deal  of  curi- 
ous family  history  and  genealogical  detail  is 
given.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  work 
is  the  account  of  the  literary  remains  of  the 
ancient  Irish  people — manuscripts  and  other 
records  now  stored  in  the  national  libraries 
and  in  private  collections,  over  which  Prof. 
Eugene  O'Curry  has  been  working  of  late 
with  results  so  gratifying  for  the  fullness  and 
truth  of  history.  A  narrative  of  the  course 
of  political  and  military  events  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  forms  a  large  part  of  the  vol- 
ume. The  author's  success  has  been  greater, 
we  think,  in  the  collection  of  his  materials 
than  in  the  employment  of  them.  The  ar- 
rangement is  not  always  orderly,  and  the 
construction  of  sentences  is  often  awkward 
to  the  point  of  obscurity,  a  quality  which  is 
not  mended  by  the  strange  terms  which  con- 
stantly appear.   Thus,  on  p.  85,  we  read : 

"  The  freemen  flaths  and  aires,  after  three  days 


consideration  at  the  house  of  the  bruigh  fer  or  at 
some  other  central  place,  selected  from  amongst 
the  candidates,  but  always  out  of  the  family  or 
fine  of  the  chief  and  out  of  the  roydamnas  or  such 
as  came  within  the  prescribed  degrees,  generally 
the  nearest  in  blood  to  the  deceased  competent  to 
rule." 

And,  worse  still,  on  p.  301 : 

"  His  cosherings  might  sometimes  prove  oppres- 
sive ;  his  coyne  and  livery,  risings  out  or  compul- 
sion to  military  service,  bonaght  or  claim  to  quar- 
ters for  his  soldiers." 

Such  passages  as  these  are  by  no  means 
infrequent,  and  are  quite  too  much  for  the 
capacity  of  the  ordinary  reader ;  nor  do  we 
find  any  glossary  to  which  he  can  turn  for 
enlightenment  Neither  is  there  any  running 
title  to  the  pages.  In  some  such  respects  as 
these  the  work  is  seriously  defective,  and 
might  have  been  greatly  improved  by  careful 
literary  and  mechanical  revision.  Of  the 
author's  motive,  however,  we  have  nothing 
to  say  but  in  praise.  That  motive  is  to 
render  a  patriotic  service  to  Ireland  in  her 
struggles  after  political  independence.  His 
closing  chapter  rises  into  a  truly  eloquent 
appeal  in  her  behalf,  and  the  volume,  as  a 
whole,  is  not  without  many  interesting  and 
instructive  passages.  An  intelligent  Irish- 
man would  read  it  through  from  beginning 
to  end  with  intense  delight 

—  Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton,  the  author  of  Silver 
and  Gold,  and  their  Relation  to  the  Problem 
of  Resumption,  is  an  Ohio  gentleman,  the  son 
of  Hon.  V.  B.  Horton,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  that  State  in  1862.  To  that  father  the 
volume  is  dedicated  in  a  pleasant  manner, 
advantage  being  taken  to  introduce  in  this 
connection  an  extract  from  a  speech  made 
by  him  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  Legal  Tender  Act  in  February  of  that 
year.  The  author  shows  himself  to  be  a 
diligent  student  of  his  subject,  and  his  work 
is  one  of  no  small  learning.  It  is  not  adapted 
to  popular  service,  being  scientific  and  tech- 
nical in  its  character.  Only  those  who  have 
acquired  some  familiarity  with  financial  mys- 
teries could  either  gather  information  from 
it  or  master  its  course  of  reasoning.  As  its 
title  indicates,  its  main  point  of  direction  is 
not  the  contest  between  paper  and  specie, 
but  the  question  whether  there  shall  be  a 
single  and  double  standard — gold  and  silver 
only,  or  gold  alone.  The  whole  perplexing 
matter  of  the  demonetization  of  silver,  which 
has  been  begun  abroad  and  is  now  under 
consideration  here,  is  entered  into  with  great 
thoroughness.  The  author  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  double  standard,  which  was  the 
tenor  of  the  Silver  Commission's  report  pre- 
sented to  Congress  early  in  March,  and  his 
argument  has  weight  and  force.  Whether  it 
should  prevail  we  do  not  feel  competent  to 
say.  We  think  we  see  signs  of  some  eccen- 
tricity in  the  author,  or  it  may  be  only 
originality  and  independence  of  mind.  He 
evidently  thinks  for  himself,  and  calls  no 
man  master  in  the  science  he  expounds. 
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Great  place  is  given  to  statistics  relating  to 
Europe.  A  useful  feature  is  an  appended 
list  of  more  than  a  hundred  works  in  Ger- 
man, French  and  English,  bearing  on  the 
subject   [Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.] 

— We  doubt  if  it  be  generally  known  that  the 
Royal  Institute  of  London  provides,  during 
the  Christmas  season  of  each  year,  a  course 
of  scientific  lectures  for  boys  and  girls.  This 
is  a  very  capital  idea,  and  does  honor  to  the 
intelligence  and  shrewdness  of  the  man- 
agers. The  distinguished  Faraday  gave  a 
course  on  this  foundation  in  1827,  and  at 
Christmas,  a  year  ago,  the  lecturer  was 
Mr.  Tyndall;  his  theme,  Electricity.  The 
lectures  have  now  been  published  for  this 
country  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  in  a  small 
volume  with  copious  and  excellent  illustra- 
tions, affording  not  only  a  very  lucid  exposi- 
tion of  the  laws  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
electric  force,  but  a  very  admirable  example 
of  popular  teaching.  We  can  imagine  with 
what  delight  the  boys  and  girls  must  have 
followed  the  lecturer  through  his  course  of 
interesting  experiments,  and  there  is  many  a 
boy  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  who  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  take  this  book  and 
.  go  through  with  its  instructions  and  experi- 
ments himself.  The  expense  for  apparatus 
need  not  be  large.  A  very  complete  set  will 
be  furnished  by  a  New  York  dealer  for  about 
fifty  dollars,  according  to  a  list  subjoined  to 
the  volume.  The  illustrations  are  so  many 
and  so  helpful  that  the  reader  can  get  the 
substance  of  the  book  without  resorting  to 
any  experiments  at  all.  We  commend  it  on 
many  accounts  to  the  parents  of  intelligent 
children. 

— The  advance  sheets  of  the  memoir  of  Bry- 
an Waller  Procter,  better  known  as  "  Barry 
Cornwall,"  "have  been  received  from  England 
by  Roberts  Brothers,  who  have  the  volume 
in  press  for  early  publication.  Those  who 
remember  the  pleasant  sketch  of  "Barry 
Cornwall  and  his  Friends,"  by  Mr.  James  T. 
Fields,  in  a  recent  number  of  Harper's 
Monthly,  will  await  the  appearance  of  this 
fuller  narrative  with  eager  expectations. 
The  work  has  been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Proc- 
ter and  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  and  consists 
of  autobiographical  fragments  bound  together 
by  a  biographical  thread,  with  extracts  from 
correspondence,  etc.  Mr.  Procter  recorded 
some  of  his  own  reminiscences,  not  enough 
to  cover  his  whole  life,  but  such  as  touched 
on  several  interesting  points  of  it  from  his 
childhood  up  to  early  manhood.  His  actual 
literary  career  was  comparatively  brief,  com- 
mencing with  his  work  upon  the  Literary 
Gazette  in  181 5,  and  ending  with  his  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Flood  of  Thessaly  and  Other 
Poems,"  in  1823.  But  his  literary  acquaint- 
ance and  friendships  continued  through  all 
his  life,  and  the  account  of  these  constitutes 
the  strong  attraction  of  the  volume.  His 


home,  successively  on  Harley  and  Wey- 
mouth Streets,  London,  was  the  constant 
resort  for  a  long  period  of  years  of  a  wide 
circle  of  distinguished  men  and  women. 
The  sketches  of  these  pleasant  relations  to 
the  professional  world  he  lived  in  introduce 
many  figures  upon  which  one  never  wearies 
of  looking,  and  abound  with  delightful  anec- 
dote and  incident  What  earthly  privilege 
is  greater  than  thus  to  mingle  with  the  gifted 
people  whose  names  make  their  days  forever 
memorable  ?   Mr.  Procter  writes : 

"  I  saw  Sir  T.  Lawrence  first  at  a  dinner  of 
Mr.  C.  Kemble's  in  Gerrard  Street  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  was  there  eating  and  drinking  amongst  the 
mortals,  and  uttering  a  few  ordinary  words  in 
grave,  perhaps  solemn  tones.  Her  '  I  will  take  a 
slice  of  mutton  if  you  please,'  would  have  become 
Lady  Macbeth.   It  was  listened  to  with  awe." 

And  again,  under  date  of  May  17th,  1828: 

"I  met  this  evening  (for  the  first  time)  with 
Cooper,  the  American  writer.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  '  Pioneers,'  the  4  Spy,'  etc.  He  has  a 
dogged,  discontented  look,  and  seems  ready  to 
affront  or  to  be  affronted.  His  eye  is  rather 
deep-set,  dull,  and  with  little  motion." 

From  this  and  what  follows  it  is  evident 
that  Cooper  did  not  make  himself  very  agree- 
able during  his  visit  in  London.  Procter 
says  "he  should  be  put  in  a  cage  and  taught 
civil  tunes."  Cooper  was  complimented  on 
his  books  and  told  that  they  had  "  pleased 
the  English."  To  this  he  replied:  "It 
wasn't  what  I  intended."  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  of  this  book  hereafter,  which  is 
no  more,  we  are  sura,  than  our  readers  will 
expect. 

—  The  story  of  The  White  Cross  and  the 
Dove  of  Pearls  comes  to  us  through  the 
hands  of  an  American  publisher  from  an 
English  source,  and  with  the  endorsement 
of  a  good  degree  of  popularity  among  the 
readers,  whom  it  first  addressed.  It  belongs 
to  the  class  of  "  religious  novels,"  though  the 
religious  lessons  which  it  conveys  are  with- 
out sectarian  coloring  and  need  not  give 
offence  to  any  one.  It  deals  with  the  for- 
tunes of  a  little  girl,  rescued  at  the  outset 
from  a  captivity  among  the  gypsies  by  kind 
friends,  who  are  unable  to  discover  the  secret 
of  her  history.  She  grows  up  to  woman- 
hood, and  to  be  loved  by  the  bachelor  clergy- 
man who  adopts  her.  Him  she  finally  marries, 
but  not  until  after  some  tribulations,  such  as 
the  course  of  true  love  often  encounters. 
Her  parentage  is  not  discovered  till  near  the 
end.  The  strong  points  of  the  story  are 
its  purity,  its  pleasant  pictures  of  English 
country  life,  the  effective  grouping  of  a 
couple  of  Yorkshire  families,  the  well-drawn 
portraits  of  the  two  or  three  leading  charac- 
ters, and  the  dramatic  interest,  which  is 
considerable.  The  faults  are  a  defective 
construction,  and  an  unnaturalness  in  por- 
tions of  the  dialogue.  There  is  no  pretense, 
however,  to  artistic  power,  and  the  moderate 
degree  of  excellence  attained  will  prove 


quite  satisfying  to  those  who  like  fiction  for 
the  sake  of  the  Christian  truths  it  may  be 
made  to  teach. 

—  Silent  Love  is  a  poem  of  about  eight 
hundred  lines,  which  has  reached  a  fourth 
edition  in  England,  and  has  now  been  re- 
printed in  a  neat  volume  by  R.  H.  Ball  of 
Philadelphia.  The  author  is  not  named.  It 
is  the  recital  of  a  heart's  experience  —  the 
love  of  a  man  for  a  woman  left  undeclared 
until  it  was  "  too  late,"  by  reason  of  the  hit- 
ter's death.  The  theme  is  treated  with  dig- 
nity and  delicacy,  and  the  diction  is  smooth 
and  flowing ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
the  reason  of  its  popularity  at  home,  or  to 
understand  the  call  for  its  reproduction  here 
in  a  strange  land.  Has  it  any  secret  history 
which  gives  it  an  adventitious  charm? 

—  Such  a  period  of  special  activity  among 
some  churches  as  is  now  witnessed  nearly 
every  winter  calls  for  an  unusual  provision 
of  religious  literature  intended  for  what  is 
known  as  "  revival  work."  We  have  received 
from  Mr.  Eben  Shute,  Boston,  several  pub- 
lications in  tract  form  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. The  Way  and  the  Word  covers  two 
tracts,  one  on  "  How  to  Study  the  Bible,"  by 
Mr.  Moody,  the  other  on  "Regeneration," 
by  an  English  gentleman,  and  warmly  com- 
mended by  Mr.  Moody.  The  latter  is  also 
published  in  separate  form.  My  Enquiry 
Meeting  is  a  setting  forth,  by  Dr.  Robert 
Boyd,  of  "  several  plain  truths  for  anxious 
souls,  saved  or  unsaved."  Doubts  Removed 
is  by  Rev.  Caesar  Malan,  in  the  form  of  a 
conversation  between  a  Christian  pastor  and 
a  doubting  disciple.  All  the  foregoing  are 
published  by  F.  H.  Revell,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Shute  also  himself  publishes  The  Sin  and 
Folly  of  Unbelief  a  vigorous  address  by  Rev. 
George  F.  Pentecost  of  this  city. 

—  Our  receipts  of  musical  publications  the 
past  month  have  been  confined  to  bound  vol- 
umes, none  of  them,  however,  very  large. 
Their  titles  in  full  may  be  found  in  their 
proper  place.  The  Music  Reader  is  an  obvi- 
ously useful  manual  for  instruction,  designed 
especially  for  beginners,  and  so  simple  in  its 
methods  that  it  could  be  easily  mastered  by 
a  student  without  the  help  of  a  teacher.  The 
fact  that  it  has  reached  a  fourth  edition 
attests  its  excellence  and  popularity. —  The 
rather  obscure  vignette  of  half-clothed  women 
which  adorns  the  cover  of  Asa  Hull's  Tem- 
perance Glee  Book  does  not  go  very  well  with 
the  conjoined  motto  in  which  "purity"  is 
linked  with  "  faith,  hope  and  charity ; "  sug- 
gesting that  the  virtues  do  not  all  flock  to- 
gether. The  contents  of  the  book  are  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  clubs  and  societies. — 
Garlands  of  Praise  belongs  to  the  already 
crowded  class  of  Sunday  School  singing 
books ;  but  as  Mr.  Sankey  says  fresh  music 
is  one  of  the  sources  of  life  to  the  churches, 
we  suppose  room  must  be  made  for  every 
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new-comer. — The  collection  of  Songs  of  P. 
P.  Bliss — songs  by  P.  P.  Bliss  would  have 
been  the  more  exact  title  —  shows  that  this 
lamented  composer  had  a  sentimental,  and 
even  a  comic,  vein  running  through  him ;  and 
a  large  number  of  the  pieces  here  printed  are 
pitched  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  keys. 
Those  of  a  strictly  sacred  character  are  quite 
in  the  minority.  There  is  much,  we  think, 
which  would  be  sung  with  zest  in  the  family 
circle  around  the  piano.  The  memorial  pre- 
face by  the  editor  gives  one  or  two  interest- 
ing facts  about  Mr.  Bliss  which  we  have  not 
yet  seen  in  print  He  was,  Mr.  Murray  says, 
an  inveterate  versifier,  and  many  of  his  re- 
ports to  the  house  of  Root  &  Cady,  when  he 
was  in  their  service,  were  couched  in  rhyme, 
humorous  and  otherwise.  He  seemed  to 
have  had  an  exuberant  nature  as  well  as  a 
religious  spirit.  His  motto  might-  well  have 
been :  "  Is  any  merry  ?  let  him  sing  psalms." 

—We  have  from  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Broth- 
ers of  Philadelphia  a  little  treatise  on  The 
Laws  and  Practice  of  the  Game  of  Euchre. 
Its  title-page  ascribes  it  to  "a  professor," 
who  is  "  a  member  of  the  Washington  Euchre 
Club."  It  therefore  must  be  accepted  as 
expounding  the  game  —  which  the  author 
pronounces  "  the  queen  of  all  card-games  " — 
with  a  certain  authority.  A  glossary  of  tech- 
nical terms  is  given,  a  code  of  laws,  and  a 
chapter  of  hints  to  beginners.  A  supple- 
ment furnishes  similar  instructions  for  play- 
ing "Draw  Poker."  When  we  remember 
how  men  of  exalted  station  have  not  thought 
it  beneath  them  to  play  the  part  of  master  in 
this  last-named  game,  the  little  book  before 
us  becomes  invested  with  something  of  the 
respectability  and  dignity  of  a  volume  of 
United  States  Statutes. 

—  We  advise  every  one  of  our  readers  who 
owns  books,  buys  books,  or  ever  has  occasion 
to  consult  them,  to  buy  a  copy,  at  almost  any 
sacrifice,  of  The  Best  Reading,  Mr.  F.  B. 
Perkins's  manual  of  direction  to  general  lit- 
erature. This  latest  edition,  which  is  the 
fifteenth,  has  been  enlarged  to  nearly  twice 
the  size  of  the  last,  and  in  its  three  hundred 
pages  gives  very  comprehensive,  judicious 
and  suggestive  lists  of  leading  publications 
upon  all  branches  of  learning.  Sizes,  places 
of  publication,  and  prices  are  also  named  in 
most  cases,  and  the  information  is  brought 
down  very  closely  to  the  present  time.  This 
book  is  one  of  a  dozen  works  of  reference 
which  are  indispensable  to  every  workman 
whose  bench  is  a  library  table  and  whose 
tools  are  books.   [Putman's  Sons.j 

—  In  1876  Rev.  Dr.  Lorimer,  the  popular 
minister  of  the  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
preached  a  sermon  in  Chicago  on  "  Religious 
Liberty."  He  has  expanded  this  discourse 
into  a  small  volume,  which  he  somewhat  am- 
biguously entitles  The  Great  Conflict.  It 
might  then  refer  to  the  electoral  count,  or  to 


the  late  rebellion.  It  does  refer  exclusively 
to  Baptists  and  their  alleged  distinctive  cham- 
pionship of  religious  liberty.  Roman  Catho- 
lics, the  author  claims,  are  not  to  be  credited 
with  religious  liberty,  neither  are  Calvinists, 
nor  Presbyterians,  nor  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, nor  Independents,  nor  Congregational- 
ists,  but  only  Baptists,  to  whom  Dr.  Lorimer 
concedes  the  front  rank,  and  possibly  the 
very  foremost  position  in  the  rank,  of  those 
martyr  souls  who  toiled  and  suffered  for  the 
triumph  of  this  principle.  From  his  point  of 
view,  therefore,  Roger  Williams  remains  the 
traditional  hero  he  has  always  been,  and  Dr. 
Dexter's  recent  supposed  settlement  of  his 
place  in  history  is  set  down  as  a  partisan,  and 
even  a  "disingenuous"  perversion  of  the 
facts.  We  are  bound  to  admit,  however, 
that  Dr.  Lorimer  has  a  spirit  of  liberty 
which  is  to  be  commended  to  the  denom- 
ination he  represents.   [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

—  Dr.  William  C.  Prime,  of  New  York, 
whose  peculiar  antiquarian  tastes  lead  him 
into  many  untraveled  paths,  has  written  a 
curious  and  interesting  little  monograph 
upon  the  wood  of  the  cross  •  on  which  our 
Lord  was  crucified,  tracing  its  history,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  traced,  sifting  the  traditions 
which  have  grown  up  in  the  Roman  Church 
concerning  it,  and  pointing  the  subject  with 
some  sensible  and  profitable  reflections  upon 
the  general  duty  of  a  greater  veneration  for 
the  past,  and  for  such  of  its  relics  as  have  a 
character.  The  whole  story  will  be  greatly 
enjoyed  by  people  of  devout  minds,  few  of 
whom  will  care  to  draw  the  line  too  sharply 
between  the  historic  fact  and  fiction  that 
enter  into  it.  Holy  Cross  is  the  title  of  the 
volume,  which  is  a  very  neatly  printed  one  of 
142  pages ;  and  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 
are  the  publishers. 


APEIL  MAGAZINES. 


Scribner's. —  The  pages  of  this  magazine 
are  very  full  of  out-door  scene  and  life,  as  is 
highly  suitable  under  the  date  of  April,  when 
the  bands  of  winter  are  being  loosed,  and  we 
are  turning  with  some  relief  from  confined 
pursuits  around  the  fireside  to  more  active 
occupations  in  the  open  air.  So,  in  mighty 
flights,  our  imaginations  are  taken  by  writer 
and  artist,  first  to  Chincoteague,  an  out-of-the- 
way  island  off  the  northeastern  shore  of 
Virginia,  where  an  untamed  breed  of  ponies 
and  an  almost  equally  rude  type  of  humanity 
divide  the  reader's  interest ;  thence  to  Dead- 
wood  and  other  mining  precincts  of  the  Black 
Hills,  where  bullets  whistle  around  our  ears 
and  the  scalping-knife  of  the  savage  threat- 
ens us  at  every  turn  of  the  page ;  and  thence 
to  Moscow,  where  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler,  of 
"  Turkistan "  fame,  lets  us  look  out  of  his 
window  upon  some  of  the  strange  scenes 
and  picturesque  figures  and  quaint  customs 


of  Russian  life.  Returning  to  America,  we 
are  introduced  to  a  distinguished  company 
of  sporting  dogs,  and  enlightened  as  to  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  fox-hunt,  "retrieving," 
breaking  young  dogs,  kennel  making,  etc 
This,  to  tell  the  truth,  is  rather  the  most 
striking  article  in  the  number,  the  engravings 
being  numerous,  spirited  and  fine,  and  the 
subject-matter  quite  one  side  from  the  beaten 
track  of  magazine  writers.  Another  and 
more  practical  aspect  of  out-door  life  is 
treated  by  Mr.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  in  his 
article  on  "  Farm  Villages,"  in  which  he  pre- 
sents the  plans  and  specifications  of  a  system 
whereby  farmers  living  apart  from  each  other 
after  the  common  country  fashion  may  hud- 
dle a  little  more  comfortably  together,  and  so 
secure  for  themselves  some  of  the  social  and 
intellectual  privileges  and  advantages  of  vil- 
lage life.  The  idea  is  interesting  in  itself, 
and  is  very  invitingly  set  forth,  though  we 
confess  to  a  feeling  that  any  such  geometri- 
cal arrangements  would  greatly  lessen  the 
beauty  of  rural  scenery,  and  one  charm  of 
rural  life. 

The  Atlantic— The  delights  of  this 
first  genuine  month  of  spring  are  also  the  in- 
spiration of  one  of  the  Atlantic's  poets,  "  H. 
H.,"  who  this  sonnet  sings : 

APRIL. 

"  No  days  such  honored  days  as  these!    While  yet 
Fair  Aphrodite  reigned,  men  seeking  wide  '* 
For  some  fair  thing  which  should  forever  bide 
On  earth,  her  beauteous  memory  to  set 
In  fitting  frame  that  no  age  could  forget. 
Her  name  in  lovely  April's  name  did  hide, 
And  leave  it  there,  eternally  allied 
To  all  the  fairest  flowers  spring  doth  beget 
And  when  fair  Aphrodite  passed  from  earth. 
Her  shrines  forgotten  and  her  feasts  of  mirth, 
A  holier  symbol  still,  in  seal  and  sign, 
Sweet  April  took,  of  kingdom  more  divine, 
When  Christ  ascended,  in  the  time  of  birth 
Of  spring  anemones,  in  Palestine." 

Though  in  this  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Mr.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  furnishes  some  extracts 
from  the  diary  of  a  British  officer- in  Boston 
in  1775,  and  Mr.  John  Fiske  sketches  the 
races  of  the  Danube,  and  Mrs.  Kemble  con- 
tinues her  gossip,  and  Mr.  Howells  com- 
pletes his  charming  little  comedy,  and  Mr. 
Whipple  has  something  to  say  of  Dickens's 
American  Notes,  and  "a  South  Carolinian" 
states  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  mor- 
als, and  an  unnamed  reviewer  gives  us  an 
account  of  Knight's  Mechanical  Dictionary, 
yet  all  these  appetizing  titles,  with  more  be- 
sides, most  readers,  we  think,  will  skip  to 
come  at  once  to  the  Contributors'  Club, 
which  is  full  as  usual  of  very  piquant  and 
delightful  chit-chat  on  literary  topics.  The 
first  "  contributor "  wants  to  know  how  the 
world  is  going  to  live  under  the  load  of  books 
that  is  being  heaped  upon  it.  A  second  pro- 
tests against  Mr.  William  Black's  "  Madcap 
Violet,"  as  being  a  story  which  leaves  not 
a  household  mentioned  in  it  "without  its 
corpse."  A  third  calls  for  more  of  the  dra- 
matic form  in  novels:  "What  we  want  is 
that  frequent  and  unobtrusive  gliding  from 
on*  form  to  the  other  found  in  the  Pilgrim's 
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Progress  and  Boswell's  Johnson."  A  fourth 
raises  against  the  postal  card  the  moral  ob- 
jection that  the  use  of  it  creates  a  tendency 
"  to  read  against  your  own  will  postal  cards 
not  addressed  to  yourself."  And  so  on  for 
eight  or  ten  pages.  This  sort  of  literary 
"  free  and  easy  "  is  a  great  innovation  in  the 
pages  of  the  sedate  and  dignified  Atlantic, 
but  a  very  capital  one.  None  of  our  other 
monthlies  give  us  anything  like  it. 

Harper's.  —  We  do  not  remember  the 
number  of  an  American  magazine  which  has 
presented  us  with  a  more  superbly  illustrated 
article  than  fhat  on  "  Furniture  and  its  Dec- 
oration in  the  Renaissance,"  which  this 
month  opens  Harper's.  Pictures  like  these 
do  not  carry  away  the  mind  to  far  distances 
and  engage  it  with  the  most  noble  thoughts, 
but  they  are  full  of  a  minute  and  wonderful 
beauty,  and  make  the  reader  bend  his  head 
down  low  for  a  close  and  admiring  inspec- 
tion. Old  furniture  has  an  historic  use  as 
well  as  an  artistic  suggestion,  and  these  re- 
productions by  the  engraver's  tool  of  some 
twenty  specimens,  after  photographs  by  Gou- 
pil  of  Paris,  are  of  remarkable  excellence. 
We  have  studied  some  of  them  under  the 
magnifying  glass,  and  they  bear  the  ordeal 
surprisingly  well.  Look  for  instance  with 
your  "linen  tester"  at  the  Louis  XIII.  bed- 
stead on  page  649,  or  the  armoire  of  the  16th 
century  on  page  641 :  what  effects  of  solidity 
and  strength  are  brought  out !  Nor  does  the 
fineness  and  brilliancy  of  the  work  disappear 
under  this  test  The  article  thus  richly  em- 
bellished, which  is  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spof- 
ford,  is  one  of  intelligent  criticism,  and  enters 
into  what  may  be  called  the  great  philoso- 
phies of  rather  a  small  subject.  Further  on 
Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett  offers  a  few  remarks 
on  a  "Liberal  Education  for  Women,"  of 
which  the  following  seem  to  us  especially 
sensible  and  to  the  point : 

"  Because  a  man  has  had  a  college  education, 
he  is  not  necessarily  a  marked  man  ;  but  if  he  has 
rightly  used  the  opportunities  offered  to  him  at 
any  well-ordered  college,  his  whole  life  will  be 
broadened  and  steadied,  whatever  relations  he 
may  come  to  hold  to  society,  and  society  or  soli- 
tude will  be  found  to  yield  to  him  all  its  possibili- 
ties. And  so  it  will  be  with  the  women.  They 
will  come  back  from  their  college  life  to  their 
homes  with  a  broader  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  those  homes.  They  will  find  their  own  places. 
Some  few  will  go  on  into'  professional  life. 
Schools  are  eagerly  watching  to  utilize  all  who 
may  choose  to  labor  in  that  line  for  an  indepen- 
dent life,  and  they  will  start  fairly  in  the  work  of 
teaching,  and  hence  not  break  down  physically 
in  it.  Some  will  give  us  books  which  will,  we 
trust  savor  more  of  the  impartiality  and  breadth 
of  the  writings  of  the  English  women  than  of  the 
flippancy  and  superficiality  of  the  American  style. 
The  majority  will  organize  homes  of  their  own, 
will  become,  like  the  men,  heads  of  families,  and 
their  whole  lives  in  all  their  details  will,  like  those 
of  the  men,  be  broadened  and  steadied  by  their 
college  training.  They'  will  hold  their  lives  in 
their  own  control,  and  not  be  swept  away  by  the 
force  of  undisciplined  impulses.  These  will  be 
the  majority.  No  inconsiderable  percentage,  as 
with  the  young  men,  will  make  no  mark.  We 
are  not  to  trouble  ourselves  so  much  as  to  what 


the  young  women  graduates  shall  do,  any  more 
than  about  what  the  young  men  graduates  shall 
do.   They  will  go  to  their  own  place." 

In  his  article  on  "  The  Public  Libraries  of 
the  United  States"  Mr.  Edward  Howland 
has  made  good  use  of  some  of  the  vast  stores 
of  information  packed  away  into  the  recent 
report  upon  this  subject  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Many  interesting  facts  are 
brought  to  the  light  respecting  the  American 
book-world  before  the  Revolution,  when,  to 
illustrate,  there  were  but  twenty-six  public 
libraries  in  the  colonies,  of  which  the  one  in 
what  is  now  Portland,  Me.,  had  but  ninety- 
three  volumes ;  and  all  together  did  not  put 
more  than  some  43,000  volumes  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public. 

Lippincott's. —  There  is  certainly  an  im- 
provement of  late  in  the  pictorial  quality  of 
this  always  typographically-elegant  magazine. 
The  opening  article  on  "  The  Tartar  and  his 
Home  "  gives  us  not  less  than  eighteen  illus- 
trations, or  almost  one  for  every  page  of 
text,  and  several  are  of  striking  excellence. 
The  "  Ruins  of  the  Emperor's  Summer  Pal- 
ace "  is  a  very  effective  picture.  There  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  be  any  very  close  rela- 
tion between  the  engravings  and  the  article, 
and  wherever  any  exists  no  hint  of  it  is  given 
by  the  former.  This  article  and  the  one  fol- 
lowing on  the  "  Valleys  of  Peru "  supply  a 
large  amount  of  narrative  of  travel  and  ob- 
servation. In  "A  Chapter  from  Real  Life" 
we  have  a  simple  and  affecting  relation  of 
the  experiences  of  two  immigrants  who  came 
to  this  country  in  1870.  It  is  not  often  that 
so-well  written  and  obviously  truthful  a  story 
gets  into  print,  and  the  contrast  to  the  stereo- 
typed accounts  given  by  most  voyagers  is 
very  refreshing.  Our  two  friends  —  for  such 
they  make  themselves  to  be  —  bought  their 
five-pounds  passage  tickets  and  the  usual 
emigrants'  outfit : 

"  This  consisted  of  two  straw  mattresses,  two 
pairs  of  common  gray  blankets,  a  few  tin  pots  and 
a  tin  frying-pan,  besides  some  bacon,  some  coffee 
and  sugar,  and  a  little  can  of  condensed  milk 
(these  last  of  course,  superfluities),  and  two  com- 
mon boxes  painted  yellow,  rather  like  sailors' 
chests  than  ordinary  traveling  trunks:  we  had 
only  a  few  clothes  to  stow  away  in  them." 

Their  ship  was  a  sailing  vessel,  and  this 
fact  of  course  helped  them  to  have  an  un- 
usual time  of  it    Says  the  writer : 

"  I  lived  mostly  on  pea  soup  and  sugared  rice. 
We  had  to  cook  for  ourselves  in  turns,  and  to 
wash  and  "  fix "  the  beef  and  soak  the  biscuit 
The  steward  sometimes  treated  us  to  a  limited 
quantity  of  bread,  which  he  baked  every  two  days 
for  the  cabin,  and  the  sick  occasionally  got  a  little 
milk.  There  were  two  cows  and  some  sheep, 
pigs  and  poultry  on  board,  some  of  the  three  lat- 
ter being  killed  now  and  then  for  the  cabin  ;  and 
as  there  was  a  butcher  among  the  passengers,  he 
was  allowed  some  fresh  meat  in  part  payment  of 
his  services.  The  bunks  were  stiflingfy  hot  at 
night  and  besides  this  there  were  worse  evils  in 
the  shape  of  bad  language  and  the  unmentionable 
infliction  of  fleas." 

This  was,  however,  only  the  beginning  of 


sorrows.  On  reaching  New  York  they 
passed  through  the  Castle  Garden  ordeal, 
and  afterwards,  with  fifteen  dollars  for  their 
"  sole  fortune,"  had  a  hard  time  of  it  getting 
settled.  Finally  they  found  friends  who 
helped  them  out  of  the  city,  and  their  story 
leaves  them  somewhere  in  the  country,  their 
troubles  ended.  There  are  various  signs  of 
their  being  women  of  some  intelligence  and 
culture,  and  many  a  reader  of  their  entertain- 
ing and  often  touching  narrative  will  have  a 
wish  to  know  who  they  were.  Further  on 
Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  who,  in  previous  num- 
bers of  Lippincott's,  gave  us  such  pleasant 
pictures  of  life  along  the  "  Eastern  Shore," 
tells  us  with  equal  skill  about  Wye  Island, 
the  home  of  William  Paca,  one  of  the  Signers 
of  the  Declaration,  a  subject  which  is  rich  in 
historic  scene  and  incident 

The  Galaxy.—  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White 
is  at  home  from  England,  and  of  course  re- 
sumes his  place  as  one  of  the  regular  con- 
tributors to  this  magazine,  where  a  large 
circle  of  readers  will  be  pleased  again  to  find 
him.  His  subject  this  month  is  "English 
Traits."  As  Mr.  White  is  a  writer  who  likes 
not  only  to  be  accurate,  but  to  be  thought  so, 
we  venture  to  inform  him  that  he  has  mis- 
quoted Scripture  at  the  top  of  his  very  first 
page,  second,  column,  where  he  attempts  to 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Sydney  Smith  (whose 
first  name,  by  the  way,  we  notice  he  spells 
S/dney)  the  words  of  Hazael  to  Elisha  [2 
Kings^viii:  13]  "Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that 
he  should  do  this  great  thing  ? "  but  makes 
two  misses  in  the  twelve  words.  Is  it  not 
quite  as  well  worth  the  while  of  the  schqlar 
to  quote  the  Bible  correctly  as  Shakespeare  ? 
Mr.  White  reports  that  the  men  of  England 
"  are  on  the  whole  more  attractive  to  the  eye 
than  the  women."  England  is  their  "  para- 
dise ;  for  there  the  world  is  made  for  them ; 
and  women  are  happy  in  making  it  so."  In 
a  succeeding  paper  Mr.  White  promises  us 
a  word  by  itself  about  English  women. 
There  are  two  articles  in  the  number  of 
special  interest  to  theatre-goers :  the  sketch 
by  Mr.  Henry  James,  Jr.,  of  "  The  Theatre 
Franqais  "  in  Paris ;  and  a  second  chapter  of 
Capt  Frederick  Whittaker's  critical  discus- 
sion of  the  art-principles  which  underly  play- 
writing  and  play-acting.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  stage  and  its  literature,  and 
particularly  with  plays  of  present  popularity, 
and  with  living  actors  and  actresses  of  dis- 
tinction, will  read  both  of  these  articles  with 
great  interest. 

The  Canadian  Monthly.—  This  maga- 
zine of  the  provinces  on  our  northern  border 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  having  in  its  March 
number  completed  only  the  first  quarter  of 
its  second  volume.  Its  typographical  appear- 
ance is  very  good,  and  its  contents  do  credit 
to  the  editorial  faculty  of  its  conductors  and 
the  intelligence  and  taste  of  its  readers. 
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There  is  the  usual  variety  of  essay,  sketch 
and  fiction  found  in  publications  of  its  class, 
with  some  elements  of  local  interest  The 
account  of  "  The  House  of  Commons  in  Ses- 
sion" is  very  graphic  and  entertaining — it 
being  the  lower  branch  of  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament, of  course,  which  is  concerned.  In 
"  Round  the  Table"  we  have  an  adoption  of 
the  idea  which  finds  expression  in  our  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  in  the  Contributors'  Club.  The 
chief  editorial  department  is  a  summary  of 
Current  Events.  The  magazine  is  published 
at  Toronto,  by  Hart  &  Rawlinson,  at  $3.50  a 
year.  


KOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

— "J.  P.,"  of  Jamestown,  R.  I.,  asks  for  the 
name  "  of  the  best  work  on  scroll-sawing,  sorrento 
and  bracket  work,  and  fancy  wood  work."  We 
know  of  nothing  better  on  this  subject  than 
Arthur  Hope's  Manual  of  Sorrento  and  Inlaid 
Work,  lately  published  by  Wilkinson,  of  Chicago. 
The  price  is  #1.50. 

-"L  Va."  inquires  whether  the  expressions 
"truest,"  "more  perfect"  and  "most  perfect" 
are  correct  ?  "Can  anything  be  more  than  true  ? 
and  more  than  perfect?"  We  do  not  suppose 
that  these  expressions  have  any  sanction  beyond 
that  of  a  thoughtless  usage. 

— The  lines  for  whose  place  and  authorship 

"E  O.  S.,"  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  inquires,  are  in 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Casar,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  3 ;  and 

the  passage  entire  is  as  follows : 

"  There  U  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  Y 
Omitted,  all -the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries." 

— "  S.  A.  T.,"  of  Methuen,  Mass.,  asks  direction 
to  a  work  on  Mohammedanism,  and  also  "  if  there 
is  an  English  translation  of  Guizot's  History  of 
Civilization  in  Europe?"  The  "People's  Edi- 
tion "  of  living's  Mohammed  and  His  Successors, 
(New  York:  2  vols.,  r6mo.,)  would  probably 
answer  our  correspondent's  first  want ;  though  a 
smaller  and  later  but  rather  warmly  apologetic 
work  is  R.  B.  Smith's  Mohammed  and  Mohamme- 
danism, published  in  New  York  a  year  or  two  since. 
There  is  an  English  translation  of  Guizot's  His- 
tory of  Civilisation,  but  the  full  work  is  in  four 
volumes.  The  abridgement  in  one  volume  will 
answer  the  ordinary  reader's  purpose. 


LITERABY  HEWS. 


— Two  literary  importations  of  the  month  just 
closed  deserve  some  notice  in  these  columns. 
These  are  Mr.  Swinburne's  new  poem,  The  Sail- 
ing  of  the  Swallow,  and  another  installment  of 
Victor  Hugo's  La  Ugende  des  Siicles,  a  poem  of 
colossal  proportions,  the  early  portion  of  which 
was  published  years  ago.  With  this  fragment 
he  celebrates  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  and 
more  still  is  to  come  provided  "the  end  of  the 
author  does  not  take  place  before  the  end  of  the 
work."  Those  of  our  readers  who  care  to  hear 
about  the  poem  in  detail  —  there  are  about  ten 
thousand  lines  of  it,  in  two  volumes  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  pages — will  find  an  elaborate 
review  of  it,  with  some  extracts  in  an  English 


translation,  in  the  New  York  Tribune  ot  March 
17.   Says  the  reviewer: 

"  His  leading  idea  is  to  paint  the  struggle  of 
the  human  race  with  superstition,  kingly  oppres- 
sion, and  all  other  woes  of  the  Past  and  Present, 
in  a  series  of  detached  pictures  drawn  from  all 
lands  and  all  ages.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
guess  what  law  guided  him  in  his  selection  of 
subjects.  Many  of  the  poems  have  not  the 
slightest  apparent  relevancy  to  the  plan ;  others 
either  willfully  distort  history  or  overlook  the 
general  progress  of  the  race ;  and  the  lack  of  any 
advancing  solution  of  human  woe  and  trouble, 
through  the  original  design  of  the  Eternal  Wis- 
dom, leaves  a  bitter  after-taste  in  the  mouth  of 
the  reader.  These  are  the  titles  of  the  eighteen 
general  divisions  of  the  poem :  The  Earth ;  Su- 
premacy; Between  Giants  and  Gods;  the  Van- 
ished City;  After  Gods;  Kings;  Between  Lions 
and  Kings ;  the  Banished  Cid ;  Welf,  Warder  of 
Osbor ;  Warnings  and  Chastisements ;  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World.  [Here  the  first  volume 
ends.]  The  Epic  of  the  Worm ;  the  Poet  of  the 
Earth-worm;  Purity  of  Soul;  the  Falls;  the 
Pyrenean  Cycle;  the  Comet;  Change  of  Hori- 
zon; the  Group  of  Idylls;  all  the  Past  and  all 
the  Future;  the  Present  Time;  the  Plagues' 
Elegy;  the  Little  Ones;  Above;  the  Mountains ; 
the  Temple;  to  Man;  Abyss." 

—  Mr.  Swinburne's  poem  is  a  much  slighter 
affair  than  the  foregoing,  though  having  for  its 
subject  the  oft-told  tale  of  Tristram  and  Iseult. 
It  is  in  rhymed  pentameters,  and  runs  through 
about  seven  hundred  lines.  How  sensuous  it  is, 
how  delicately  phrased,  how  rich  in  color,  how 
melodious  in  tone,  may  be  discerned  from  the 
following  passage,  which,  however,  is  much 
clearer  than  the  body  of  the  poem.  The  pebbly 
bed  of  fact  is  not  easily  to  be  seen  through 
the  swift,  tumultuous  torrent  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
verse: 

"  And  her  heart  sprang  in  Iseult,  and  she  drew 
With  all  her  spirit  and  life  the  sunrise  through, 
And  through  her  lips  the  keen  triumphant  air 
Sea-scented,  sweeter  than  land- rose*  were, 
And  through  her  eyes  the  whole  rejoicing  east 
Sun-satisfied,  and  all  the  heaven  at  feast 
Spread  for  the  rooming;  and  the  imperious  mirth 
Ot  wind  and  light  that  moved  upon  the  earth, 
Making  the  spring,  and  all  the  fruitful  might 
And  strong  regeneration  of  delight 
That  swells  the  seedling  leaf  and  sapling  man, 
Since  the  first  life  in  the  first  world  began 
To  burn  and  burgeon  through  void  limbs  and  veins, 
And  the  first  love  with  sharp,  sweet  procreant  pains 
To  pierce  and  bring  forth  roses:  nay,  she  felt 
Through  her  own  soul  the  sovereign  morning  melt, 
And  all  the  sacred  passion  of  the  sun ; 
And  as  the  young  clouds  flamed  and  were  undone 
About  him  coming,  touched  and  burnt  away 
In  rosy  ruin  and  yellow  spoil  of  day, 
The  sweet  veil  of  her  body  and  corporal  sense 
Felt  the  dawn  also  cleave  it,  and  incense 
With  light  from  inward  and  with  effluent  heat 
The  kindling  soul  through  fleshy  hands  and  feet. 
And  as  the  august  great  blossom  of  the  dawn 
Burst,  and  the  full  sun,  scarce  from  sea  withdrawn, 
Seemed  on  the  fiery  water  a  flower  afloat, 
So  as  a  fire  the  mighty  morning  smote 
Throughout  her,  and  incensed  with  the  influent  hour 
Her  whole  soul's  one  great  mystical  red  flower 
Burst:  and  the  bud  other  sweet  spirit  broke 
Rose-fashion,  and  the  strong  spring  at  a  stroke 
Thrilled  and  was  cloven,  and  from  the  full  sheath  came 
The  whole  rose  of  the  woman  red  as  flame : 
And  all  her  Mayday  blood  as  from  a  swoon 
Flushed,  and  May  rose  up  in  her  and  was  June." 

—  Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.  of  Boston,  have  in 
press  for  publication,  probably  in  April,  "  The 
Gospel  Invitation :  Sermons  Related  to  the  Bos- 
ton Revival  of  1877."  Some  sixteen  sermons 
compose  the  collection,  contributed  by  as  many 
ministers  belonging  to  the  city  or  its  vicinity. 
Among  them  are  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Vinton  and 
Rev.  W.  W.  Newton,  Rev.  W.  W.  Warren,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Drs.  Peabody  and  Rufus  Ellis,  Rev. 
Alexander  McKenzie,  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Lorimer.  The  volume  is  the  plan  of 
Rev.  H.  M.  Grout  of  Concord,  who  has  had  the 


editorial  charge  of  it.  It  will  be  heartily  wel- 
comed, we  doubt  not,  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
public,  who  will  see  in  it  a  pleasant  token  of  a 
growing  fellowship  of  the  spirit  among  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Church,  who  will  also 
study  it  as  embodying  representative  utterances 
of  the  Boston  Pulpit  at  an  important  period, 
and  who  will  treasure  it  up  as  an  appropriate 
souvenir  of  a  season  of  marked  religious  activi- 
ty in  all  quarters.  But  where  are  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  Dr.  Webb,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Dunn, 
and  others  who  might  be  mentioned  as  worthy 
to  appear  in  the  distinguished  company,  who 
yet  are  absent?  Were  any  of  them  too  mod- 
est to  print  their  sermons?  Were  any  too 
scrupulous  to  do  so  for  denominational  reasons  ? 
Is  there  any  other  awkward  secret  which  .lies 
behind  any  of  these  notable  absences?  Per- 
haps the  editor  will  tell  us  in  his  introduction. 
Should  the  volume  meet  the  expectations  of  its 
publishers,  they  might  do  well,  perhaps,  to  follow 
it  with  another,  giving  us  some  of  the  discourses 
which  have  been  preached  by  Rev.  E  E  Hale, 
Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  Mr.  Charles 
Ellis,  and  others. 

—The  following  works  are  also  in  press  for 
early  publication :  an  elaborate  volume  on  Peru, 
by  E.  G.  Squier  (Harper  &  Brothers) ;  the  Me- 
moirs of  Jefferson  Davis  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.); 
"Our  Theological  Century,"  by  Prof.  John  F. 
Hurst,  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary  (A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  &  Co);  and  a  "Talk  on  Art,"  by  the 
well-known  Boston  artist-writer,  S.  G.  W.  Benja- 
min (Lockwood,  Brocks  &  Co.).  Prof.  Ritter,  of 
Vassar  College,  is  writing  a  history  of  Music  in 
America;  Mr.  D.  D.  Home  a  new  treatise  on 
Spiritualism;  Col.  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne  a  history 
of  Mississippi  and  Alabama;  and  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace  of  "The  Fair  God  "  fame,  another  novel, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Rome  in  the  days  of 
Tiberius.  Gail  Hamilton,  too,  is  said  to  be  en- 
gaged on  a  volume  which  will  be  a  surprise  to  the 
reading  public.  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler  is  translat- 
ing Turgeneffs  novel  "Nov.;"  and  Mr.  E  P. 
Whipple  has  in  editorial  preparation  a  volume  of 
Thomas  Starr  King's  sermons. 

—  Several  entertaining  books  will  be  carved 
out  of  the  current  volumes  of  the  magazines. 
Mr.  Howells  is  preparing  his. comedy  "Out  of 
the  Question"  for  immediate  publication  in  a 
volume  of  "  Little  Classics."  Osgood  &  Co.,  its 
publishers,  will  also  bring  out  in  May  Mr.  James's 
"  The  American,"  which  has  likewise  been  run- 
ning in  the  Atlantic.  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 
will  put  Mrs.  Burnett's  story  of  "That  Lass  of 
Lowrie's"  into  book  form  at  an  early  day.— One 
of  the  coming  summer  numbers  of  this  magazine 
will  have  an  article  on  Longbow  Shooting,  by 
Maurice  Thompson,  illustrated  with  sketches  by 
his  own  pencil.  Wide  Awake  has  in  hand  an 
instructive  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Oilman,  on  the 
literature  of  the  Round  Table. 

—  The  more  important  publications  announced 
abroad  include  a  diary  left  by  Shirley  Brooks ; 
a  new  edition  of  Matthew  Arnold's  poems;  a 
monograph  on  the  Ottoman  power  in  Europe,  by 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman ;  a  memoir  of  the  late 
Mortimer  Collins,  edited  by  his  wife,  a  unique 
feature  of  which  will  be  a  number  of  Mr.  Collins's 
letters  written  in  verse ;  a  volume  of  travel-studies 
by  Edmond  About,  suggested  by  a  recent  trip  to 
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Corsica ;  a  handbook  to  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Mr.  Cheyne,  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford;  a  scries 
of  papers  on  the  Yorkshire  Abbeys,  by  Mrs.  Mac- 
quoid ;  volumes  of  poems  by  Mr.  William  Ailing- 
ham  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson ;  and,  last  but  not 
least,  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell's  narrative  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Tour  in  India.  His  Royal  Highness 
is  understood  to  have  given  this  work  his  "  sanc- 
tion "  to  the  extent  of  "  looking  at  some  of  the 
proof-sheets."  A  similar  narrative  of  the  same 
tour,  by  J.  Drew  Gay,  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  will  be  republished  in 
this  country  by  R.  Worthington,  of  New  York. 

—  Rev.  Washington  Gladden  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  published  a  year  ago  a  little  volume  for  re- 
ligious inquirers,  entitled  :  "  Being  a  Christian." 
It  met  a  common  want  of  ministers,  and  had  an 
encouraging  sale.  He  has  since  written  a  com- 
panion volume  under  the  name  of  "The  Christian 
Way  :  Whither  it  Leads,  and  How  to  Get  On." 
This  comprises  sensible,  useful  and  practical 
counsels  for  all  who  are  beginning  a  religious 
life,  and  is  certain  to  give  satisfaction  and  do 
good  in  a  wide  field.  We  have  not  yet  learned 
who  will  publish  it 

—  Hurd  &  Houghton  have  bought  of  J.  R.  Os- 
good &  Co.  the  plates  and  rights  of  the  extensive 
series  of  British  Poets,  originally  published  by 
Little,  Brown  ft  Co.  under  the  editorship  of  Prof. 
Francis  J.  Child.  Of  these  there  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty  volumes,  and  a  new  series  will  be  im- 
mediately issued  in  half  that  number  of  volumes, 
with  various  modifications  and  improvements. 
The  new  edition  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Horace  E.  Scudder,  who  is  editing  various  re- 
prints of  the  English  Classics  in  new  forms  now 
issuing  from  the  Riverside  Press. 

—  In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  chil- 
dren. Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott  is  devoting  much 
of  what  little  strength  is  left  him,  in  these  his  re- 
maining days,  to  the  preparation  of  a  memorial 
volume,  of  an  autobiographic  character,  for 
posthumous  publication.  It  will  contain  (1)  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  as  a  whole ;  (2)  reminis- 
cences somewhat  in  detail  of  his  childhood,  pas- 
sages of  which  have  been  published  the  present 
winter  in  the  Congregationalist  and  the  Indepen- 
dent ;  (3)  his  sketch  of  the  Class  of  1825  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  read  at  the  semi-centennial  reunion 
in  1875;  (4)  a  selection  or  two  from  his  sermons ; 
perhaps  (5)  the  striking  article  on  Blennerhasset, 
which  was  dictated  on  his  sick-bed  and  printed 
in  the  February  Harper's ;  and  (6)  some  extracts 
from  his  correspondence.  Such  a  volume  will 
certainly  have  a  tender  interest  for  the  many  life- 
long friends  of  the  author  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
will  not  be  without  some  historical  value. 

—  A  new  monthly  review  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  England,  called  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
Mr.  James  Knowles,  late  of  The  Contemporary  Re- 
view, is  the  editor.  The  Nineteenth  Century  is  to 
be  conducted  on  "absolutely  impartial  and  unsec- 
tarian  principles,"  and  the  list  of  announced  con- 
tributors, which  is  long  and  imposing,  gives 
reason  to  believe  that  this  promise  will  be  ful- 
filled not  only  to  the  letter  but  in  spirit.  Mr. 
Knowles  hopes  that  his  venture  will  have  such  a 
success  that  in  due  time  the  title  of  the  periodica] 
may  have  to  be  changed  to  "  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury."  The  first  number,  under  date  of  March, 


contains  striking  contributions  from  Mr.  Tenny- 
son, Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Lubbock,  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, Cardinal  Manning,  and  others;  and  for 
April  the  promised  contributors  include  Sir 
James  Stephen  and  Rev.  James  Martineau.  Mr. 
Tennyson's  part  in  the  March  number  is  this  bit 
of  poetical  send-off : 

"  Those  that  of  late  had  fleeted  far  and  fast 
To  touch  all  shores,  now  leaving  to  the  skill 
Of  others  their  old,  craft  seaworthy  still, 
Have  charter' d  this;  where,  mindful  of  the  past, 
Our  true  co-mates  regather  round  the  roast 
Of  diverse  tongue,  but  with  a  common  will 
Here,  in  this  resting  moon  of  daffodil  -\ 
And  crocus,  to  put  fori h  and  brave  the  blast ; 
For  some,  descending  from  the  sacred  peak 
Of  hoar  high-tempted  Faith,  have  leagued  again 
Their  lot  with  ours  to  rove  the  world  about ; 
And  some  are  wilder  comrades,  sworn  to  seek 
If  any  golden  harbor  be  for  men 
In  seas  of  Death  and  sunless  gulfs  of  Doubt." 

— The  matchless  collection  of  autograph  letters 
and  manuscripts  left  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  William 
B.  Sprague  has  been  offered  to  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  Library  at  Albany,  for  $30,000. 
Under  no  circumstances  could  the  collection  be 
duplicated  for  that  sum,  and  if  broken  up  under 
the  auctioneer's  hammer  it  would  unquestionably 
bring  much  more.  Congress  could  better  afford 
to  pay  $50,000  for  it,  or  even  $j  5,000,  and  secure 
it  for  the  National  Library  at  Washington,  than 
allow  it  to  be  dispersed.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  in  this  country. 

—  Not  a  few  of  our  readers  will  remember 
Mrs.  Bloomfield  H.  Moore's  novel,  On  Dangerous 
Ground.  The  very  positive  opinions,  both  favor- 
able and  unfavorable,  which  this  book  called 
forth  have  given  it  a  wide  fame,  and  a  fourth 
edition  is  announced  by  the  publishers,  Porter  ft 
Coates,  of  Philadelphia.  For  this  the  author  has 
written  a  new  preface,  in  which  she  replies  with 
spirit  to  her  condemning  critics,  and  warmly  de- 
fends both  the  aim  and  plan  of  her  work.  Copies 
of  this  preface  in  pamphlet  form  are  on  sale  by 
A.  Williams  ft  Co.,  Boston. 

— A  Boston  daily  paper  announces  that  John- 
son's Encyclopedia  "  is  published."  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  what  this  means,  for  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  valuable  work  was  issued  several 
years  ago,  and  the  fourth  (and  last)  is  not  yet  out 

— The  author  of  The  Jericho  Road  is  at  last 
announced  by  its  publishers  to  be  Mr.  John  Hab- 
berton.  Both  the  author  and  the  publishers 
intended  that  the  authorship  should  not  be 
known,  but  an  indiscreet  friend  revealed  the 
secret  As  an  anonymous  book  it  met  with  a 
success  which  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed 
had  it  at  first  been  declared  to  be  by  the  author 
of  "Helen's  Babies." 

—  Miss  Annie  T.  Howells  has  published  in 
Quebec,  in  connection  with  El  Conde  de  Premio 
Real,  the  Spanish  Consul  General,  a  small  vol- 
ume entitled.  Popular  Sayings  of  Old  Iberia. 
Some  of  these  brief  expressions  of  popular  wis- 
dom are  much  like  old  English  proverbs  and 
sentences,  and  the  collection  possesses  on  this 
account  much  interest  to  those  who  speak  our 
tongue.  In  the  joint  authorship  we  must  pre- 
sume that  the  Consul  General  supplied  the  Span- 
ish sayings,  and  that  Miss  Howells  gave  them  the 
appropriate  English  dress  in  which  they  appear. 

—  George  Eliot  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Lewes,  are  to  remove  to  Surrey,  where  they 
have  bought  a  house  that  formerly  belonged  to 


Sir  H.  Cole.  Their  London  house  near  Regent's 
Park,  which  they  may  give  up  altogether,  has 
been  a  very  popular  resort  of  distinguished  peo- 
ple, their  Sunday  evening  receptions  attracting 
such  notabilities  as  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Robert 
Browning,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Darwin,  Tennyson, 
Swinburne,  William  Morris,  the  Roesertis,  Glad- 
stone, Tom  Hughes,  Millais,  Holman  Hunt  Ras- 
kin, Wilkie  Collins,  Leslie  Stevens,  and  many 
others. 
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The  Jericho  Road. 
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Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies  "  and  "  The  Barton  Experiment." 

WkUe  ln»raat  off  Us  ■  a thonh ip  the  beat  erlt- 
lem  all  over  the  land  have  been  unanimous  la  It* 
praise. 

We  aaote  from  exteaded  reviews  1 

"  One  of  the  strongest,  most  effective  and  most  affecting 
tales— a  satire  on  the  good  Samaritaniam  of  the  world— we 
have  ever  read.  Mo  one  will  deny  the  story's  strength  or 
force."— Botton  Traveller. 

"A  swiftly  moving  story,  of  singular  pathos  and  humor. 
.  .  .  Poor  Lem  by  himself  Is  enough  to  prove  the  author  a 
master  of  his  cnSV— Springfield  Republican. 

"  It  la  doubtful  if  anything  more  telling  has  been  written 
to  reveal  the  true  [nature  of  religion  than  this  rugged  little 
volume."—  Chicago  Timet. 

"  A  more  powerful  plea  for  charity  than  many  an  eloquent 
sermon."— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

"  That  wonderful  clever  story  of  the  West."—  The  Advance. 
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reading,  and  shows  the  author  to  be  a  very  observing,  clever, 
and  appreciative  gentleman."— Neie  York  Home  Journal. 

'•  We  have  seldom  come  across  a  book  which  has  given  us 
so  much  pleasure."— Land  and  Water. 
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Goodvrla'a  New  Greek  Reader. 
April  10th,  Ctoodwia's  Aaabaala. 
May,  Geometry,  by  O.  A.  Wentworth,  Exeter. 
Whitney's  EseeattaUof  EajrlUa  Qraati 
Fits'.  Globe.    "Our  World  a  Geographic.. 
Hudson's  Paaaphlets  of  Shake. p.,  Addison,  Ac 
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The  Latest  Scribnei*. 

Sckibneb'b  Monthly  for  April,  which  contains 
ten  illustrated  articles  and  nearly  one  hundred 
pictures,  is  of  a  somewhat  light  and  breezy  char- 
acter, as  befits  the  spring.  It  opens  with  "  The 
Story  of  an  Island  of  Ponies,"  and  "A  Trip  to 
the  Black  Hills,"  and  has  a  paper  on  "Some 
American  Sporting  Dogs,"  in  which  are  discussed 
the  comparative  virtues  of  Pointers  and  Setters, 
training  dogs,  &c.  It  is  full  of  pictures  and  full  of 
incident.  "  Out  of  My  Window  at  Moscow,"  by 
Eugene  Schuyler,  and  Insectivorous  Plants,"  by 
Mrs.  Herrick,  are  specially  valuable  contribu- 
tions. Besides  the  continued  Serials,  "  Nicholas 
M  in  turn,"  by  Dr.  Holland,*  and  "That  Lasso' 
Lowrio's,"  by  Mrs.  Burnett, the  Essays  and  Poems, 
shorter  stories,  and  the  Editorial  discussions,  pa- 
pers on  House-Furnishing  and  Housekeeping, 
&<\, — the  paper  which  will  be  likely  to  attract 
most  attention  relates  to 

American  Farmers  and  Farm  Life, 

in  which  the  writer  says :  "  My  purpose  has  been 
only  to  suggest  a  scheme  which  seems  to  me  en- 
tirely! even  though  remotely,  practicable,  and  in 
which  I  hope  for  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the 
country-bound  farmers'  wives  and  daughters, — a 
scheme  which  promises  what  seems  the  easiest,  if 
not  the  only,  relief  for  the  dullness  and  desolation 
of  living  which  make  American  farming  loath- 
some to  so  many  who  ought  to  glory  in  its  pursuit, 
but  who  now  are  only  bound  to  it  by  commanding 
necessity." 

New  Subscribers  to  Sckibkrr,  for  1877,  or  pur- 
chasers o'  the  January,  February  and  March 
numbers,  will  receive  Part  I  of  "  Nicholas  Min- 
turn,"  in  pamphlet  form,  free. 

To  new  Subscribers  who  wish  to  get  the  owning 
chapters  of  "That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's  "  we  will  send 
15  numbers  for  $4.00,  beginning  with  the  magnifi- 
cent Midsummer  Holiday  number  (August,  1876), 
and  ending  with  October,  1877.  $4.00  a  year; 
35  cents  a  number.   Postage  prepaid. 
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AHOIEHT  STREETS  AM)  HOME- 
STEADS OF  EITOLAffD.* 

NOT  archaeologists  only,  but  all  travelers 
with  a  taste  for  the  old  and  picturesque, 
owe  Mr.  Rimmer  thanks  for  this  pleasant- 
ly written  and  beautifully  illustrated  vol- 
ume. It  treats  for  the  most  part  of  a  region 
of  English  country  which  lies  away  from  the 
general  line  of  travel,  and  so  is  comparatively 
unknown  to  the  ordinary  tourist,  who,  with  a 
natural  desire  to  achieve  much  sight-seeing 
in  short  time,  judges  it  safer  to  keep  to 
mapped-out  routes  and  "  through "  lines  of 
railway.  A  great  many  such  tourists,  how- 
ever, would  be  glad  to  venture  on  digressions 
here  and  there  if  they  could  learn  precisely 
where  and  how  and  wherefore  to  digress. 
This  information  Mr.  Rimmer's  book  sup- 
plies, and  we  hope  his  hints  will  make  it 
possible  for  a  great  many  people  to  get 
glimpses  of  the  quaint  and  beautiful  nooks 
which  he  describes. 

The  first  chapter  he  devotes  to  Chester,  a 
town  at  which  Americans  are  wont  to  make 
their  first  stay  after  landing  at  Liverpool,  and 
which  in  many  respects  is  conspicuously  in- 
teresting. But  almost  no  Americans  visit 
Shrewsbury,  only  forty  miles  distant  by  rail ; 
yet  Shrewsbury  is  equally  rich  in  old  build- 
ings, and,  historically  considered,  is  even 
better  worth  seeing  than  Chester.  For 
those  who  land  at  Southampton,  Sherborne 
Castle  and  Abbey  in  Dorset  are  close  at 
hand.  Lichfield  and  Coventry  can  easily 
be  included  in  the  excursion  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon  and  Warwick.  Ripon,  Wakefield  and 
other  noteworthy  spots  in  Yorkshire  are 
accessible  by  a  little  divergence  on  the  route 
to  Scotland,  and  a  study  of  Mr.  Rimmer's 
sketches  will  easily  suggest  other  feasible 
combinations. 

Dealing  as  he  does  with  an  unhackneyed 
region,  Mr.  Rimmer's  text  is  naturally  full  of 
records  and  anecdotes  which  will  be  new  to 
his  readers.  There  is,  for  example,  the  de- 
lightful tale  of  Mrs.  Mottershed,  landlady  of 
the  Blue  Posts  Inn  in  Chester,  in  the  year 
1 558.  Hearing  Dr.  Henry  Cole,  Dean  of  St 
Paul's,  then  a  guest  in  her  house,  boast  him- 
self holder  of  a  royal  commission  to  "  perse- 
cute" the  Irish  Protestants,  in  testimony 
whereof  he  showed  the  leather  box  which 
held  the  warrant,  she  took  advantage  of  his 
momentary  absence  to  open  the  box,  extract 
the  warrant,  and  u  place  in  lieu  of  it  a  pack  of 
cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermqst" 
This  significant  substitution  was  not  discov- 
ered until  the  box  containing  the  supposed 
commission  was  formally  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Deputy  and  the  Privy- 
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Council  in  Dublin  1  The  confusion  which 
ensued  may  be  imagined.  Dr.  Cole  was  sent 
back  to  London  for  more  satisfactory  author- 
ity, but  before  he  could  return  Queen  Mary 
breathed  her  last,  and  Mrs.  Mottershed  was 
rewarded  by  Elizabeth  with  a  pension  of 
forty  pounds  a  year. 

Again,  on  page  35,  we  find  a  transcript 
from  the  book  left  by  Sir  Edward  Moore, 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Liverpool,  for  the 
guidance  of  his  son,  in  which  occurs  this 
curious  example  of  the  censorship  formerly 
exercised  by  landlords  over  the  appearance 
of  streets  in  towns  and  villages.  Speaking 
of  a  tenant  he  says : 

"This  man  should  have  built  two  dormer- 
windows  as  the  others  did,  but  when  he  had  got 
me  fast  and  be  was  loose,  he  would  build  none, 
but  made  the  house  like  a  barn,  much  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  tHe  street  If  he  have  occasion  to 
use  you,  deal  not  with  him  till  he  have  made  two 
dormer-windows." 

On  page  207  is  another  quaint  instance  of 
an  old  custom  in  some  of  the  old  farms  in 
Cheshire,  apropos  of  the  movable  outside 
staircases  in  use  in  many  farm  buildings : 

"  I  myself  have  seen  the  laborers  go  to  their 
loft  to  sleep,  and  the  farmer  remove  the  staircase 
regularly  every  night" 

The  wood-cuts  which  enrich  the  book  are 
drawn  and  engraved  with  a  grace  and  pre- 
cision unusual  even  in  these  days  of  lavish 
illustration,  and  will  interest  and  charm  many 
readers  who  do  not  hope  to  visit  the  spots 
from  which  they  are  taken.  But  there  is  no 
index  to  the  letter-press,  which  most  certainly 
there  ought  to  have  been. 


YAH  LATIN'S  HISTOET  OP  FEEHOH 
LITERATURE.* 

THE  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  that  a  man 
often  obtains  a  better  view  of  his  own 
field  by  going  into  the  field  of  another,  re- 
ceives excellent  illustration  in  the  fact  that 
the  best  history  of  English  literature  has 
been  written  by  a  Frenchman,  and  that  an 
Edinburgh  professor  is  writing  what  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  complete  history  of 
French  literature  for  English  readers. 

Like  the  great  work  of  M.  Taine,  this  work 
of  Professor  Van  Laun,  whose  first  two  vol- 
umes are  before  us,  begins  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  origin  and  early  historic  condi- 
tion of  the  race  with  whose  literature  it  is  to 
deal.  After  a  brief  examination  of  the  frag- 
mentary literature  that  existed  previous  to 
Charlemagne,  it  considers  the  literary  char- 
acteristics of  the  age  of  feudalism ;  and  then, 
under  the  obvious  divisions  of  "  The  Renais- 
sance," "The  Classical  Renaissance,"  and 
"The  Age  of  Louis  XIV,"  examines  French 
literature  as  it  successively  sprouted,  budded 
and  flowered  in  these  epochs.   A  third  and 
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last  volume  is  in  preparation,  which  will 
bring  the  work  down  to  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon III. 

To  Professor  Van  Laun,  as  to  M.  Taine, 
"  the  literature  of  a  country  is  a  reflex  of  that 
country's  history."  Every  author's  work  is 
colored  and  qualified  by  his  epoch  and  by  his 
surroundings.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  light 
of  his  historic  position  that  each  author,  as 
he  appears  in  these  volumes,  is  studied. 
The  Troubadours,  who  sang  their  songs  to 
the  kings,  counts  and  noble  ladies  of  the 
eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
sprang,  therefore,  from  the  higher  feudal 
society  of  France,  and  represent  the  reaction 
against  the  religious  tyranny  of  the  age.  In 
the  satires  of  Clement  Marot  and  of  Rabelais 
are  expressed  the  derision  and  newly-found 
liberty  of  the  early  renaissance;  and  the 
purism  of  the  classical  renaissance  manifests 
itself  in  the  studied  poems  of  Ronsard  and 
Malherbe.  So,  likewise,  from  the  Augustan 
age  of  French  power  sprang  the  Augustan  age 
of  French  literature,  with  its  Moliere,  its  La 
Fontaine,  and  its  Racine.  From  the  point 
of  view,  therefore,  of  the  social,  religious  and 
political  history  of  France  does  Professor 
Van  Laun  study  its  literature. 

That  this  historical  method  of  literary  in- 
vestigation is  the  only  method  which  is 
exhaustive  and  worthy  of  perfect  trust  is,  we 
believe,  a  firmly  established  canon.  The 
literature  of  a  nation  is  the  result  of  that  na- 
tion's life,  of  its  experience  and  feeling,  and  to 
attempt  to  study  it  without  studying  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  arose  is  quite  as  fool- 
ish as  trying  to  estimate  the  character  of 
Napoleon  without  surveying  Europe  in  the 
first  years  of  this  century. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  his 
method,  Professor  Van  Laun's  work  seems 
to  us,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  more  of 
a  sketch  of  French  literature  than  a  history. 
The  author  has  not,  in  fact,  allowed  himself 
a  sufficient  number  of  pages  to  permit  him 
to  give  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  a  subject 
which,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  covers  sev- 
enteen hundred  years,  which  displays  the 
most  diverse  characteristics,  and  is  funda- 
mental in  its  various  relations.  Spanish  lit- 
erature is  a  desert  compared  with  French ; 
yet  Mr.  Ticknor's  incomparable  work  con- 
tains a  far  larger  amount  of  matter  than  Van 
Laun's ;  and  M.  Taine's  history  of  English 
literature-  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the 
work  before  us.  (We  speak,  of  course,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  last  volume  will  not 
materially  differ  in  its  length  from  the  first 
two.)  The  broad  outlines  of  a  broad  subject 
Professor  Van  Laun  has  drawn,  and,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  he  has  drawn  them  well ;  but  he 
has  not,  as  we  believe  he  tried  to  do,  painted 
a  complete  and  finished  picture.  The  result 
is  a  sketch,  clear,  strong,  graceful  and  usually 
truthful ;  but  still  a  sketch.  For  this  very 
reason,  however,  to  one  comparatively  igno- 
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rant  of  French  literature  it  may  be  of  far 
greater  service  than  a  more  complete  work : 
but  to  the  scholar  it  will  prove  rather  a  hand- 
book than  a  history  of  the  intellectual  achieve- 
ments of  the  French  people. 

The  parts  of  Professor  Van  Laun's  work 
most  satisfactory  to  us  are  the  analyses  of 
the  great  literary  characters  with  which  he 
deals.  These  are  carefully  made,  vivid,  truth- 
ful. Of  Moliere,  for  instance,  whose  dra- 
matic works  he  has  translated,  he  writes : 

"His  claim  to  distinction  is  based  only  on  a 
strong  common  sense,  good  manners,  sound  mo- 
rality, real  wit,  true  humor,  a  great,  facile,  and 
accurate  command  of  language,  and  a  photo- 
graphic delineation  of  nature.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  there  is  little  action  in  his  plays,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  natural  conversation  ;  his 
personages  show  that  he  was  a  most  attentive 
observer  of  men,  even  at  court,  where  a  certain 
varnish  of  over-refinement  conceals  nearly  all  in- 
dividual features.  He  generally  makes  vice  ap- 
pear in  its  most  ridiculous  aspect,  in  order  to  let 
his  audience  laugh  and  despise  it ;  his  aim  is  to 
correct  the  follies  of  the  age  by  exposing  them  to 
ridicule." 

A  correct  if  not  an  accurate  estimate  is 
this  of  the  power  of  the  French  Shakespeare. 
Of  Moliere's  friend,  La  Fontaine,  our  author 
writes  these  strong  and  graceful  sentences : 

"  La  Fontaine  is  the  French  Homer,  for  he  is 
as  universal,  idealistic  and  natural  as  the  Greek. 
He  is  easy  to  understand,  for  he  does  not  fatigue, 
and  skims  everything,  even  sentiments.  Some- 
times he  is  serious,  sometimes  ironical,  sometimes 
innocent,  or  philosophical,  but  he  is  always  mak- 
ing fun  of  some  one  or  of  some  thing.  As  a  mor- 
alist he  is  neither  severe  nor  indignant,  but 
teaches  that  man  should  not  be  a  fool,  should 
learn  to  know  life,  and  become  neither  the  dupe 
of  others  nor  of  himself.  ...  As  a  writer,  his 
only  creed  appears  to  be  « Let  us  live  and  be 
merry,'  and  this  he  preaches  with  a  persistency 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  in  a  style  so  natural 
and  easy,  that  he  was  and  is  still  more  popular 
with  the  French  than  any  other  writer." 

Of  Rabelais,  "  the  centre  of  a  new  system 
in  the  literary  heavens ; "  of  Corneille, "  the 
greatest  classical  poet  of  France ; "  of  "  the 
tender  Racine,"  "  the  painter  of  love ; "  and 
of  other  great  names  of  French  literature, 
Professor  Van  Laun  writes  clearly,  compre- 
hensively and  with  judicial  impartiality. 
His  examination  of  the  works  of  a  single 
author  is,  to  our  mind,  superior  to  his  review 
of  the  literature  of  an  age  or  of  a  school. 
For  in  the  latter  case  is  often  manifest  a 
tendency  to  vagueness,  especially  in  the  first 
volume,  which  suggests  a  suspicion  that  the 
historian  is  walking  through  a  country  with 
which  his  acquaintance  has  been  brief. 

Although  the  general  division  of  the  work 
into  books  is  logical  as  well  as  chronological, 
tiie  division  into  chapters  and  sections  is, 
jn  certain  cases,  illogical  and  arbitrary, 
and  tends  to  break  up  the  continuity  of 
thought  In  the  course  of  a  single  chapter 
(the  eighth  in  Book  IV)  the  reader  is  obliged 
tp  pass  from  the  consideration  of  "  Richelieu 
and  his  Work  "  to  a  review  of  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes.  This  fault  is  probably  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  negligence  of  omitting 


the  headings  of  chapters,  and  allowing  them 
to  stand  only  over  books  and  sections.  The 
division,  moreover,  between  the  character  of 
an  author  as  an  author  and  his  character  as 
a  man  is  not  in  every  case  made  clear  and 
distinct  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard 
to  Malherbe  and  Pascal  We  also  notice  a 
tendency  to  use  trite  metaphors,  and  in  sev- 
eral instances  the  employment  of  such  ex- 
pressions as  "danced  attendance,"  " egged 
on,"  "sponged  on,"  which  are  more  fitted,  as 
we  believe  will  generally  be  confessed,  to  a 
political  harangue  than  to  the  dignity  of  the 
history  of  a  nation's  literature.  In  spite, 
however,  of  these  faults  of  logic  and  of  taste, 
we  desire  heartily  to  congratulate  the  author 
upon  the  moral  purity  of  his  treatment  of  a 
subject  which  in  many  parts  is  morally  im- 
pure. In  his  abridgement  of  M.  Taine's 
English  Literature,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Mr.  Fiske  felt  compelled  to  strike  out  nu- 
merous "  objectionable  passages."  No  such 
excision  would  be  either  necessary  or  possi- 
ble in  the  work  before  us. 


POLITICAL  EOOHOMY.* 

PROF.  Perry's  works  on  economic  science 
have  this  advantage  over  most  of  those 
in  the  hands  of  the  public :  that  they  limit  the 
field  of  Political  Economy  to  exchanges,  mak- 
ing it  the  science,  not  of  wealth,  but  of  value. 
This  view,  among  European  writers,  has  the 
support  of  Macleod  and  Whately;  and,  in 
accordance  with  it,  the  latter  proposed  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  science  to  Catallactics,  a 
word  which  Mr.  Perry,  in  all  his  works  that 
we  have  seen,  persists  in  spelling  Catalactics. 
For  such  an  orthography  there  is  no  author- 
ity and  no  foundation  in  reason,  as  the  de- 
rivation [xaralldaaw]  shows.  His  definition 
of  value,  "  a  relation  of  mutual  purchase  es- 
tablished between  two  services  by  their 
exchange,"  is  an  improvement  even  on  Bas- 
tiat, and  a  correct  analysis  of  it  leads  the 
author  to  a  better  explanation  of  production 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  books.  He  defines 
production  to  be  "  effort  with  reference  to  a 
sale,"  an  idea  to  which  Macleod  came  near- 
est when  he  said  the  producer  is  the  person 
who  places  any  required  article  on  a  given 
spot.  This  view  of  production  allows  the 
wages  of  the  so-called  "  unproductive  "  opera 
singer  to  be  brought  into  economic  consid- 
eration along  with  those  of  the  baker,  the 
brick-maker  and  others,  who,  to  use  Mill's 
expression,  "  embody  utilities  in  material  ob- 
jects." 

In  his  elucidation  of  capital,  Mr.  Perry  is 
not  so  successful.   He  formerly  called  capi- 
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tal  "  any  product  reserved  to  be  employed  in 
further  production."  [Elements  of  Political 
Economy.]  In  the  present  volume  it  is  con- 
sidered as  "any  valuable  thing,  outside  of 
man  himself,  from  whose  use  springs  a  pecu- 
niary increase  or  profit"  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  is  gained  by  the  change.  If  capital 
must  yield  a  pecuniary  increase,  then  there 
can  be  no  capital  under  a  system  of  barter, 
and  the  tin  pedlar  who  sells  his  wares  for 
rags,  and  exchanges  the  latter  at  the  country 
store  for  provisions,  is  trading  without  capi- 
tal. In  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject 
he  fails  to  correctly  distinguish  capital  from 
labor.  The  former,  we  are  told,  brings  in- 
crease, profit ;  the  latter  only  a  return,  a  re- 
placement of  what  was  lost  in  the  exercise  of 
the  natural  powers.  The  laborer  gets  back, 
through  wages,  only  what  he  gave ;  the  capi- 
talist receives  back  his  capital  and  a  profit 
besides.  Now  this  distinction  seldom  holds. 
What  comes  back  to  the  laborer,  in  the  shape 
of  wages,  over  and  above  what  is  necessary 
to  keep  his  powers  unimpaired — that  is,  the 
necessaries  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc — 
is,  to  our  thinking,  increase.  As  with  the 
capitalist  who  puts  his  money  at  interest, 
what  goes  out  is  replaced,  or  kept  intact  and 
something  is  added  which  may  be  expended 
in  enlarged  reproduction  or  in  unproductive 
consumption,  Mr.  Perry  only  hints  at  the 
real  ground  of  distinction.  It  is  the  capacity 
of  transference  which  makes  Barnum's  woolly 
horse  capital,  while  the  ligature  which  bound 
and  made  rich  the  Siamese  twins  is  not  such. 
Even  the  human  powea,  which  are  expressly 
excepted  in  the  above  definition,  are  properly 
considered  capital,  where,  under  a  system  of 
slavery,  a  man  has,  in  an  economic  view, 
the  character  of  a  machine  which  can  be 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  at  an  estimated 
money  value. 

The  chapter  on  Production  concludes  with 
an  analysis  of  Cost  of  Production,  which,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  repeats  Mr.  Mill's  old  error, 
now  so  clearly  exposed  by  his  able  commen- 
tator, Cairnes.  The  chapter  on  Commerce 
contains  an  able  argument  in  favor  of  Free 
Trade;  Money  and  Credit  are  excellently 
treated,  and  the  latest  developments  in  Amer- 
ican financial  affairs  are  brought  in. 

Few  writers  on  Political  Economy  have 
had  more  readers  and  been  more  widely 
translated  than  Bastiat.  His  happy  way  of 
putting  whole  arguments  into  simple  illustra- 
tions has  done  great  service  in  extending  the 
influence  of  a  science  whose  first  principles 
present  considerable  difficulties,  and,  unless 
thoroughly  grasped,  are  fruitful  of  fallacies. 
To  the  essays  in  this  volume  Mr.  Wells  has 
added  notes  of  especial  value  to  American 
readers.  A  note  to  the  essay  on  Capital 
gives  a  characteristic  extract  from  Ruskin's 
Fors  C/avigera,  in  which  we  are  surprised  to 
see  that  eminent  writer  declaiming  against 
taking  interest  on  capital  as  being  "worse 
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than  theft"  An  analysis  less  careful  than 
he  usually  bestows  on  a  Gothic  ornament 
would  have  shown  him  the  disastrous  results, 
to  the  interests  of  labor  itself,  of  such  a  the- 
ory. But  Ruskin  views  Political  Economy 
from  afar  off,  and  thinks  he  sees  in  its  favorite 
laissez-faire  only  Anglo-Saxon  selfishness  in 
French  dress.  He  meant  to  make  a  sharp 
thrust  at  a  popular  hobby  of  writers  on  this 
science,  when  he  wrote  the  eloquent  passage 
in  the  "  Stones  of  Venice  "  on  the  injurious 
effects  to  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  laborer, 
of  minute  division  of  labor.  But  economists, 
though  not  called  upon  to  discuss  the  moral 
side  of  such  questions,  are  no  less  awake  to 
it  than  Ruskin.  Prof.  Perry,  in  his  work 
noticed  above,  has  a  good  presentation  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  division  of  labor ; 
and  Say,  a  half-century  ago,  said  epigram- 
matically:  "To  have  never  done  anything 
but  make  the  eighteenth  part  of  a  pin,  is  a 
sorry  account  for  a  human  being  to  give  of 
his  existence." 


AH  ENGLISHMAN  OK  HIS  TRAVELS.* 

THE  author  of  this  volume  was  invited 
by  his  friend,  a  lieutenant  in  the  British 
Navy  in  command  of  the  gunboat  Rocket,  to 
accompany  the  vessel  on  a  leisurely  cruise 
from  Plymouth  to  Vancouver  Island  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  she  was  to  relieve  an- 
other vessel 

"The  inducements  were  considerable;  includ- 
ing a  trip  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  a  look 
at  the  Patagonians  and  several  places  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America,  possibly  some  good 
salmon  fishing  and  shooting  in  British  Columbia, 
and  an  undoubtedly  interesting  journey  home  by 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  from  San  Francisco, 
visiting  en  route  the  celebrated  Yo-Semite  Valley, 
the  Salt  Lake  City  of  Brigham  Young  and  the 
Mormons,  and  the  Falls  of  Niagara." 

His  expectations  with  regard  to  British 
Columbia  were  not  realized ;  for  the  Rocket 
proved  to  be  such  a  slow  craft,  that  with  sails 
and  steam  together  she  occupied  eight  months 
in  the  journey  from  Plymouth  to  San  Diego, 
CaL,  at  which  point  our  baronet  left  her  and 
pursued  his  journey  by  land,  not  going  far- 
ther  north  than  California.  Wherever  the 
ship  touched,  however,  she  seems  to  have 
stayed  as  long  as  there  was  anything  to  be 
seen  or  shot,  the  Captain  having  a  glorious 
disregard  of  time,  and  being  chiefly  anxious 
that  his  sporting  friend  should  enjoy  himself 
and  keep  the  larder  of  the  ship  in  good  con- 
dition. This  fact,  perhaps,  as  much  as  the 
nnwieldiness  of  the  Rocket,  accounts  for  the 
singular  circumstance  that  a  steamer  should 
occupy  two-thirds  of  a  year  going  from  Eng- 
land to  the  Pacific  without  accident  to  detain 
her.  The  book  is  thoroughly  British  in 
flavor ;  for  example : 

"Cleanliness  out  of  England,  or  away  from 
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hotels  frequented  and  chiefly  patronized  by  Eng- 
lishmen, is  simply  not  to  be  had  in  the  world.  I 
have  been  in  many  parts  of  it,  entirely  round  and 
in  most  of  its  corners,  but  have  never  yet  met 
cleanliness  of  habits,  person  and  habitations  com- 
bined, away  from  our  egotistical  selves.  Why 
this  should  be  the  case  I  cannot  even  hazard  a 
conjecture." 

Sir  Rose  very  sensibly  omits  to  describe 
places  which  figure  in  all  books  of  travel, 
and  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to  regions 
little  known.  Those  parts  of  Chili  and  Pata- 
gonia which  border  on  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, where  few  tourists  have  been,  are  hon- 
ored with  three  chapters,  in  which  much 
information  is  comprised.  Our  author  spent 
considerable  time  there  chasing  guanaco  and 
other  game,  and  his  observations  are  natu- 
rally from  a  sportsman's  point  of  view.  In- 
deed, in  his  whole  book  he  is  somewhat 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  world  as  a  grand 
hunting  and  fishing  ground,  and  to  regard  all 
science  as  centering  in  catching  game  and 
cooking  it  It  deeply  impresses  him  to  dis- 
cover that  quails  can  be  properly  cooked 
without  wrapping  them  in  vine  leaves;  ba- 
nana peel  is  even  better,  when  the  thin  slice 
of  bacon  which  covers  the  bird  is  wrapped  in 
this  covering  and  roasted : 

"The  birds  thus  cooked  were  superior  to  any  I 
have  ever  tasted  dressed  in  the  conventional  vine 
leaf,  and  the  receipt  may  prove  a  useful  wrinkle 
[tie)  to  travelers  who,  like  myself,  may  have 
enjoyed  capital  quail  shooting  in  places  where 
banana  peel  was  plentiful,  but  vine  leaves  scarce." 

The  baronet  has  a  hearty  contempt  for 
popular  government,  and  finds  many  oppor- 
tunities in  South  America  to  point  out  evils 
inherent  in  republics.  In  the  United  States 
he  admits  that  matters  are  somewhat  better, 
but  in  our  Territories  he  notices  a  condition 
of  things  bordering  on  anarchy.  There  is 
no  law,  murder  is  as  common  as  eating,  and 
some  desperadoes  cannot  enjoy  their  break- 
fast till  they  have  killed  their  man.  Evi- 
dently the  "  natives  "  told  our  traveler  some 
curious  stories,  all  of  which  he  religiously 
believes.  One  thing  that  particularly  amazed 
him  was  the  small  respect  paid  to  high  digni- 
taries of  the  government  He  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  reception  of  Pres- 
ident Grant  when  he  passed  through  Fort 
Laramie: 

"I  never  saw  less  enthusiasm  at  the  reception 
of  any  distinguished  individual  than  was  displayed 
here.  For  some  moments  the  crowd  seemed  un- 
decided as  to  who  was  the  President,  and  a  man- 
near  me  shouted  out,  'Which  is  Grant?'  4 1 
guess  he's  that  red-faced  coon  in  a  plug  hat,'  re- 
plied another,  in  a  by  no  means  sotto  voce  tone ; 
and  this  information  seeming  to  be  sufficient,  the 
mob  shortly  afterwards  raised  a  faint  cheer." 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  being  reproved 
by  our  English  cousins  for  our  national  fond- 
ness for  slang,  that  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  style  in  which  this  educated  English 
gentleman  chooses  to  express  himself  in  a 
book.  Whenever  he  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion colored  people,  he  invariably  describes 


them  as  "  niggers."  Instead  of  the  expres- 
sions "far  better,"  "far  beyond,"  he  favors 
us  with  "far  away  and  better,"  "far  away 
and  beyond."  He  is  fond  of  the  phrase 
"  polish  off,"  by  which  he  does  not  mean 
make  smooth,  but  murder,  skin,  and  some- 
times eat. 

To  these  defects  of  style  the  printer  has 
superadded  some  execrable  spelling.  The 
proof-reader  must  have  been  at  the  Centen- 
nial when  this  book  went  through  the  press. 
Among  other  blunders  we  have  "forceable" 
for  forcible  (p.  117),  "lead"  for  led  (p.  130), 
"jealously"  for  jealousy  (p.  142),  "leaed" 
for  leaped  (p.  178),  and  Acapulco  a  dozen 
times  spelled  "  Acupulco."  The  engravings 
also  are  distributed  with  wild  disregard  of 
the  letter-press ;  in  the  midst  of  Chilian  life 
appears  a  cut  of  an  alleged  scene  in  Nevada 
related  more  than  two  hundred  pages  farther 
on ;  and  the  plate  that  faces  the  24th  page 
should  have  been  placed  opposite  the  223d. 
The  type  of  the  volume  is  refreshingly  large 
and  clear,  and  the  paper  good. 


A  BOOK  POE  YOUH 0  MM.* 

THIS  book  of  Principal  Tulloch's  is  ad- 
dressed to  young  men  who  are  willing  to 
take  advice  from  one  who,  through  a  long 
and  honorable  association  with  the  young,  is 
well  qualified  to  give  it  Religion,  Business, 
Study,  Recreation :  the  young  man  who  has 
not  come  to  definite  ideas  on  these  subjects 
begins  his  course  without  compass  and  chart, 
and  if  he  ever  comes  to  port  it  will  be  because 
he  has  accidentally  drifted  there.  It  is  to 
these  matters  that  the  author  has  given  a 
lively  and  sometimes  eloquent  pen.  The 
first  and  most  interesting  part  of  his  book  he 
devotes  to  religion.  To  the  proofs  of  Chris- 
tianity, from  history,  from  the  miracles,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  he  gives  some  excellent 
chapters,  drawing  freely  from  Paley's  ex- 
haustless  mine,  and  also  from  the  less  quoted 
Pascal  whose  sublime  Pensies  contains  a 
masterly  argument  for  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, founded  on  an  analysis  of  the  human 
soul.  He  has  some  sharp  strokes  at  Posi- 
tivism and  other  forms  of  modern  philosophy, 
and  does  very  good  service  in  clearing  away 
certain  misty  notions  that  have  gathered 
about  the  idea  of  a  miracle,  and  made  a  belief 
in  such  an  event  so  difficult  to  so  many  minds. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  book  for  young  peo- 
ple in  which  the  Christian  evidences  are  ac- 
corded so  high  an  importance,  or  treated  with 
more  clearness.  When  putting  the  character 
and  power  of  religion  in  their  true  light  he 
gives  some  thrusts  at  the  conventionalities 
that  have  crept  into  it  which  remind  one  of 
Gates  Ajar.  Under  "What  to  Do"  and 
"How  to  Do  it"  there  is  more  sensible 
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advice  than  the  majority  of  readers  will  be 
apt  to  take.  On  "Study"  and  "Reading," 
as  pursued  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  intervals 
of  business,  the  author's  ideas  are  a  good 
way  removed  from  the  old-fashioned  notion 
of  laying  out  a  plan  of  discouraging  vastness 
and  then  carrying  it  through  with  tiresome 
punctuality.  On  the  principle  that  the  mind 
retains  best  that  learning  in  which  it  takes 
the  freshest  interest,  he  argues  that  it  should 
be  allowed  more  freedom  in  following  its 
natural  bent,  and  that  more  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  tastes  of  the  hour.  There  is 
much  truth  in  this,  but  the  author  does  not, 
we  think,  insist  enough  on  the  importance  of 
cultivating  new  and  better  tastes  as  well  as 
of  improving  old  ones.  On  "Recreation" 
he  is  less  scrupulous  and  more  liberal  than 
might  be  expected  of  a  Scotchman.  He 
deals  with  shooting,  theatres,  billiards  and 
dancing  in  a  way  that  makes  short  work  of 
some  old  prejudices.  On  the  whole  the  book 
is  excellently  adapted  to  those  for  whom  it 
is  written,  and  its  readers  can  hardly  avoid 
being  better  for  its  perusal. 


THAOKEEAY'S  EARLY  AffD  LATE 
PAPERS.* 

WE  are  pleased  to  find  in  the  convenient 
form  and  neat  dress  of  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.'s  u  Leisure  Hour  Series  "  a  new  edition 
of  Thackeray's  Early  and  Late  Papers,  first 
collected  for  publication  by  that  skillful  pur- 
veyor of  literary  meats  and  drinks,  Mr.  James 
T.  Fields,  in  1867.  When  Mr.  Fields  sug- 
gested to  Thackeray  to  bring  together  in 
such  a  volume  his  fugitive  pieces,  such  as 
had  been  contributed  to  Fraser  and  Punch, 
the  latter  replied :  "  Do  it  yourself,  mon  ami; 
write  the  preface,  and  I'll  stand  by  you." 
The  contents  of  this  volume  have  become 
familiar  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  public, 
but  thus  freshly  presented  will  find  new 
readers  and  make  new  friends.  Here  we 
have  the  genial  author  of  "Vanity  Fair"  and 
"  The  Newcomes "  with  his  coat  off,  as  it 
were,  and  his  wristbands  unbuttoned — in 
his  most  unstudied  moods,  and  disposed  to 
the  freest  and  most  friendly  utterance  of  the 
thoughts  that  lie  nearest  him.  There  are 
twenty-four  of  the  papers.  There  is  no  con- 
nection between  them,  unless  in  the  sunny 
jtemper  which  shines  through  all,  except  in 
fhe  case  of  three,  which  constitute  a  series 
of  travel  and  roadside  sketches.  These  re- 
bate to  a  little  trip  into  Belgium,  and  are 
brimful  of  amusing  pictures — of  what  may 
^>e  called  fun  in  "  assorted  packages."  Thus, 
soon  after  setting  out  in  the  coach  from 
Richmond: 

"A  gentleman  sitting  behind  me  tapped  me  on 
the  back  And  asked  for  a  light  He  was  a  foot- 
tyan,  or  rather  a  valet   He  had  no  livery,  but 
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the  three  friends  who  accompanied  him  were  tall 
men  in  pepper-and-salt  undress  jackets,  with  a 
duke's  coronet  on  their  buttons. 

"  After  tapping  me  on  the  back,  and  when  he 
had  finished  his  cheroot,  the  gentleman  produced 
another  wind-instrument  which  he  called  a  •  kino- 
pium,' —  a  sort  of  trumpet,  on  which  he  showed 
a  great  inclination  to  play.  He  began  puffing 
out  of  the  'kinopium'  a  most  abominable  air, 
which  he  said  was  the  '  Duke's  March.'  It  was 
played  by  particular  request  of  one  of  the  pepper- 
and-salt  gentry. 

"  The  noise  was  so  abominable  that  even  the 
coachman  objected  (although  my  friend's  brother 
footmen  were  ravished  with  it)  and  said  that  it  was 
not  allowed  to  play  toons  on  his  bus.    '  Very  well,' 

said  the  valet,  4  wire  only  of  the  Duke  of  d  V 

establishment,  that's  all.'  The  coachman  could 
not  resist  that  appeal  to  his  fashionable  feel- 
ings. The  valet  was  allowed  to  play  his  infernal 
'kinopium.'"  .  .  . 

What  was  more,  says  Thackeray,  the  dis- 
comfited coachman  attempted  now  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  of  rank  by  relating  "  stories 
of  his  having  been  groom  in  Captain  Hos- 
kins's  family,  nephew  of  Governor  Hoskins, 
which  stories  the  footmen  received  with  great 
contempt" 

All  of  which  must  have  been  real  enter- 
tainment to  our  traveler.  Among  other 
appetizing  titles  included  in  the  Table  of 
Contents  are  these :  "  Memorials  of  Gor- 
mandizing," "  Dickens  in  France,"  and  "  The 
Anonymous  in  Periodical  Literature."  Upon 
this  latter  topic  we  read : 

"To  be  a  writer  for  a  newspaper  requires  more 
knowledge,  genius,  readiness,  scholarship,  than 
you  want  in  Saint  Stephen's.  Compare  a  good 
leading  article  and  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  compare  a  House  of  Commons  orator  with 
a  writer,  psha ! " 

We  trust  the  quality  of  parliamentary  elo- 
quence has  improved  since  these  words  were 
written.  What  follows,  more  pertinent  to 
the  topic  he  particularly  has  in  hand,  may  be 
outlined  as  follows : 

"  Would  Jones  or  Smith,  however,  much  profit 
by  the  publication  of  their  names  to  their  articles  ? 
.  .  .  The  public  does  not  care  very  much  what 
Jones's  opinions  are.  ...  It  is  the  article,  and 
not  the  name  and  pedigree  of  the  artificer,  which 
a  newspaper  or  any  other  dealer  has  a  right  to 
sell  to  the  public.  ...  A  newspaper  is  a  com- 
posite work,  got  up  by  many  hireling  hands,  of 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  know  no  other  name  than 
the  printer's  or  proprietor's.  It  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  men  of  signal  ability  will  write  for 
years  in  papers  and  perish  unknown.  ...  It  is 
hard  upon  a  man,  with  whose  work  the  whole 
town  is  ringing,  that  not  a  soul  should  know  or 
care  who  is  the  author  who  so  delights  the  pub- 
lic. But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  your  article  is 
excellent,  would  you  have  had  any  great  renown 
from  it,  supposing  the  paper  had  not  published 
it  ?  ...  If  to  some  men  the  want  of  publicity  is 
an  evil,  to  many  others  the  privacy  is  most  wel- 
come. .  .  .  Take  away  this  modest  mask, —  force 
every  man  upon  the  public  stage  to  appear  with 
his  name  placarded,  and  we  lose  some  of  the  best 
books,  some  of  the  best  articles,  some  of  the 
pleasantest  wit  that  we  have  ever  had." 

These  seem  to  us  sound  words,  whose 
usefulness  quite  outlasts  their  immediate 
occasion,  and  which  deserve  to  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time  perpetually.  The  question 
between  personal  and  impersonal  journalism 
is,  however,  a  broad  one,  and  not  to  be  set- 
tled in  a  few  paragraphs. 


00M0  Iff  MAY. 

From  ike  May  Harfitr'i. 

The  snow  has  not  yet  faded  from  the  crest 

Where  Alpine  outskirts  envy  Italy, 

Yet,  looking  down  the  terraced  walks,  we  see, 

On  slopes  beneath  us,  buds  with  snowy  breast, 

And  crimson-bosomed  open  roses,  pressed 

With  jasmine's  slender  arm  and  starry  eye 

And  nameless  twining  vines  so  thick  ana  nigh 

Unto  the  parapet  that,  unconfessed 

The  stones  lie  hidden  in  luxuriance ; 

And  where  the  bloom-girt  pathway  steepest  slants 

A  ruined  tower  looks  on  the  lake's  blue  trance, 

Known  by  its  shape  alone,  so  deep  the  wall 

Is  buried  in  wistaria's  purple  fall 

And  countless  clustered  roses,  pink  and  small. 


MOZLEY'S  BULIffG  IDEAS  Iff  EARLY 
AGES.* 

THIS  book  of  Dr.  Mozley's  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  both 
history  and  theology.  The  author's  "  Eight 
Lectures  on  the  Miracles"  form  one  of  the 
ablest  apologetic  works  lately  published; 
and  his  "University  Sermons"  exhibit  a 
comprehension  of  the  great  truths  of  human 
nature  that  deserves  to  be  compared  with  the 
masterly  analyses  of  Bishop  Butler.  In  its 
field  the  present  work  is  equally  excellent. 
It  is  an  examination  of  the  relation  which 
certain  primitive  ideas  and  beliefs  bear  to 
the  leading  events  of  Old  Testament  history. 
The  book  opens  with  a  chapter  or  lecture 
upon  Abraham,  which  represents  him  as  the 
Bacon  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  his 
teachings  as  the  Novum  Organon  that  guides 
the  religious  development  of  mankind.  It 
then  proceeds  to  consider  his  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  in  the  light  of  the  patriarchal  theory 
of  family  ownership.  According  to  this  the- 
ory the  head  of  the  family  was  regarded  as 
its  owner,  and  therefore  Abraham,  owning 
his  son,  possessed  the  right  of  sacrificing 
him.  The  same  theory  explains  both  the 
indiscriminating  cruelty  of  the  exterminating 
wars  waged  by  Israel  and  the  visitation  of 
the  father's  sins  upon  the  children.  Each 
member  of  the  tribe  or  family  shared  the 
guilt  of  its  head,  and,  therefore,  deserved 
also  to  share  the  pain  of  the  consequent  pun- 
ishment. Jael's  killing  of  Sisera,  therefore, 
was  not  violation  of  hospitality,  but  obedi- 
ence to  fundamental  rights  of  public  justice. 
To  the  principles  held  by  that  barbarous 
age,  God  not  only  permitted  but  commanded 
obedience.  He  sanctioned  the  bloody  law 
of  Goe%  the  lex  talionis.  But,  although  the 
divine  revelation  was  primarily  adapted  to 
the  embryonic  condition  of  society,  it  was 
progressive  in  its  character  and  purpose. 
Rude  penal  laws  and  barbarous  customs 
were  only  the  scaffoldings  by  means  of 
which  the  edifice  of  a  perfect  system  of 
morals  was  gradually  built  Dr.  Mozley's 
style  is  nervous,  forcible,  eloquent    It  is, 
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however,  verbose — a  fault  almost  necessari- 
ly inherent  in  writing  primarily  intended  for 
the  ear  and  not  for  the  eye. 


OHABLES  mOSLEY .• 

A RARE  spirit  passed  away  from  this 
world  when  Charles  Kingsley  died. 
Whatever  charges  and  "bitter  newspaper 
attacks  "  certain  utterances  of  his  may  have 
drawn  upon  him  during  some  of  the  most 
fruitful  years  of  his  over-crowded  life,  no 
one  could  then  or  ever  call  in  question  the 
integrity  of  the  man,  his  utter  unselfishness 
and  his  sweetness  of  souL  The  story  of  his 
life,  told  in  letters  of  his  own  and  reminis- 
cences of  friends,  connected  by  a  thread  of 
narrative,  is  more  fascinating  than  any  of  his 
fictions.  We  have  known  him  as  the  writer 
of  charming  verse  and  stimulating  story,  the 
advocate  of  the  poor  man's  rights,  and  the 
brilliant  preacher ;  but  here  we  have  a  reve- 
lation of  his  real  life,  his  perplexities  and 
doubts,  his  strong  affections,  his  keen  de- 
light in  out-of-door  pursuits,  his  tenderness 
and  humility,  his  exquisite  humor  and  the 
perfect  happiness  that  reigned  in  his  home ; 
and  can  see  how  much  better  he  was  than 
the  best  that  he  wrote,  and  how  delightful  it 
must  have  been  to  have  had  him  for  a  per- 
sonal friend.  - 

He  was  born  in  Devonshire,  where  his 
father  held  a  curacy,  and  was  remarkable  as 
a  child.  His  father  was  cultivated  and  re- 
fined, of  loving  nature  and  "stainless honor," 
with  the  tastes  of  an  artist  and  a  fondness 
for  natural  history;  his  mother  was  "full  of 
poetry  and  enthusiasm,"  with  a  love  for  sci- 
ence and  literature ;  and  in  this  first-born  son 
were  reproduced  in  strong  personality  the 
prominent  traits  of  both,  including  a  force 
and  originality  and  martial  spirit  which  must 
not  be  left  out  of  the  account.  "Our  tal- 
ent," he  says,  "  such  as  it  is,  is  altogether 
hereditary." 

As  a  youth  he  is  described  as  of  "keen 
visage  and  great  bodily  activity,"  "original 
to  the  verge  of  eccentricity,"  while  yet  a 
"genuine  out-of-door  English  boy,"  with  an 
absolute  enthusiasm  for  botany  and  geology, 
fearless  and  brave,  and  yet  keenly  sensitive, 
tender-hearted  and  forgiving ;  constitutionally 
shy,  and  a  stammerer  —  disadvantages  which 
he  never  overcame,  though  the  infirmity  of 
speech  disappeared  when  he  warmed  to  his 
work  in  preaching.  The  dread  of  entering  a 
room,  or  of  speaking,  sometimes  amounted  to 
terror,  so  that  he  said  he  "  could  have  wished 
the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  him." 

At  twenty  he  first  met  his  future  wife, 
who  says  : 

"He  was  then  full  of  religious  doubts,  and  his 
face,  with  its  unsatisfied,  hungering  look,  bore 
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witness  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  .  .  .  but  as  new 
hopes  dawned,  the  look  of  hard  defiance  gave 
way  to  a  wonderful  humility  and  tenderness.  .  .  . 
He  was  like  his  own  Lancelot  in  Yeast  —  a  bold 
thinker,  a  bold  rider,  a  most  chivalrous  gentle- 
man, sad,  shy  and  serious  habitually." 

After  agonizing  struggle  "he  read  for 
Holy  Orders,"  and  at  twenty-three  settled 
down  at  Eversley — for  life,  as  it  proved; 
and  two  years  later  brought  home  his  bride 
to  the  old  rectory  which  "had  not  been  re- 
paired for  a  hundred  years" — such  a  damp, 
unhealthy  place,  that,  in  spite  of  the  rector's 
sanitary  improvements,  we  are  forced  to  be- 
lieve that  it  had  a  share  in  breaking  him 
down  while  yet  a  young  man.  It  was  an 
unpromising  parish ;  "  the  services  had  been 
utterly  neglected,"  the  communion  seldom 
observed;  and  in  consequence  "the  ale- 
houses were  full  on  Sunday,  and  the  church 
empty,"  and  "  there  was  not  a  grown-up  man 
or  woman  among  the  laboring  classes  who 
could  read  or  write."  For  such  a  people  his 
best  work  was  done;  for  them  his  ser- 
mons were  prepared  "with  the  utmost  care. 
He  knew  intimately  every  individual  in  his 
parish,  and  was  "  chivalrous  to  every  woman, 
gentle  to  every  child,  true  to  every  man ; " 
never  too  tired  or  too  busy  to  listen  to  them, 
but  ready  to  give  up  his  sorely-needed  hol- 
idays if  there  were  a  sick  one  who  might 
miss  him.  He  could  "  swing  a  flail  with  the 
threshers,"  or  a  scythe  with  the  mowers,  and 
enter  into  everyone's  interest ;  thanking  God 
for  having  given  him  such  a  versatile  mind. 
As  a  result,  while  they  learned  to  respect 
themselves,  they  loved  the  parson,  and  went 
to  church,  where  he  preached  them  sermons 
they  could  understand ;  for  he  used  forcible 
illustrations  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
catching  men  "by  their  leading  ideas,"  so 
that  his  preaching  became  a  mighty  power, 
and  Eversley  made  a  great  advance  in  morals 
and  culture  before  he  was  taken  away  from  it 

When  vital  questions  began  to  stir  the 
nation,  he  threw  himself  into  the  Chartist 
struggle  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  his  ag- 
gressive nature,  ready  to  dare  anything 
rather  than  violate  his  own  convictions  of 
duty,  or  compromise  with  what  seemed  to 
him  an  evil.  "  I  will  not  be  a  liar,  I  will 
speak,"  he  wrote  home  from  London,  at  a 
time  when  to  speak  was  perilous.  And  when 
he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  want  of  faith 
and  vitality  in  the  church,  he  roused  such 
antagonism  as  would  have  dismayed  a  less 
courageous  man.  Finally,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self additional  reproach  in  accepting  church 
promotion,  incurring  thus  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency. That  a  man  of  such  an  unusual 
combination  of  qualities  should  sometimes 
seem  to  contradict  himself,  and  err  in  judg- 
ment, was  inevitable ;  but  from  first  to  last 
he  was  sternly  self-respectful  and  pure  in 
motive  —  a  man  whom  we  might  not  always 
agree  with,  but  could  always  love.  These 
varied  and  trying  experiences  qualified  him 


more  and  more  to  help  his  fellow-men ;  and 
the  volume  before  us  is  full  of  recognition  of 
the  sympathy  and  encouragement  and  stimu- 
lus for  which  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  were  indebted  to  him. 

It  was  a  happy  and  saving  quality  in  one 
who  spent  so  much  of  his  vitality  in  his  work, 
that  he  was  able  to  throw  off  all  care,  and, 
with  the  zest  of  a  boy,  give  himself  up  to  the 
delight  of  flower  or  insect-hunting  with  his 
children,  or  a  mountain  or  fishing  excursion 
with  his  beloved  "  Tom  Brown,"  Tom  Tay- 
lor or  Froude ;  when,  overflowing  with  whole- 
some nonsense,  he  was  the  life  of  the  party. 
To  the  former  he  wrote,  planning  a  trip  to 
Snowdon : 

"  Of  all  men  on  earth,  I  should  like  to  have 
Tom  Taylor  for  a  third  Entreat  him  to  make  it 
possible,  and  come  and  be  a  salvidge  man  with 
us ;  and  tell  him  I  can  show  him  views  of  the  big 
stone  work  which  no  mortal  cockney  knows,  be- 
cause, though  the  whole  earth  is  given  to  the 
children  of  men,  none  but  we  jolly  fishers  get  the 
plums  and  raisins  of  it,  by  the  rivers  which  run 
among  the  hills,  and  the  lakes  which  sit  a-top 
thereof.  Tell  him  I'll  show  him  such  a  view  .  . 
as  tourist  never  saw,  nor  will  see,  'case  why,  he 
can't  find  it ;  and  I  will  show  him  the  original 
mouth  of  the  pit — but  /only  think  of  the  trouts  — 
which  the  last  I  saw  killed  .  .  was  three  and  one- 
half  pounds,  and  we'll  kill  his  wife  and  family.  .  . 
And  oh,  what  won't  we  do,  except  break  our 
necks?" 

Wherever  he  went,  he  wrote  to  his  family 
about  the  scenery  and  the  flowers.  With 
America,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  he 
visited  in  1874,  he  was  greatly  delighted,  es- 
pecially with  Longfellow,  and  "dear  old 
Whittier,"  and  Asa  Gray;  and  : 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  a  thousandth  part  of  all  I  're 
seen,  or  of  all  the  kindness  we  have  received." 

New  England  is  graphically  described,  as 
in  winter  : 

"The  saddest  country,  all  brown  grass,  ice- 
polished  rocks,  sticking  up  through  the  copses, 
cedar-scrub,  low,  swampy  shores;  an  iron  land, 
which  only  iron  people  could  have  settled  in. 
The  people  must  have  been  heroes  to  make  what 
they  have  of  it" 

The  grandeur  of  our  West  overpowered 
him ;  and  the  profusion  of  flowers  was  a  per- 
petual'delight  "And,  ohl  the  flowers!" 
"  Flowers  most  lovely  and  wonderful  ; "  and 
"enormous  tropic  butterflies,  all  colors,  as 
big  as  bats.  We  are  trying  to  get  a  horned 
toad  to  bring  home  alive."  All  enthusiasm 
to  the  last ;  but  he  longed  to  get  home  —the 
place  so  dear  that  he  never  liked  to  quit  it 

In  spite  of  occasional  depression  — which 
was  hereditary— he  kept  a  cheerful  front, 
conquering  his  sadness  before  he  came  forth 
to  his  daily  associates  whose  lives  he  made 
sunny  and  healthful.  "  I  wonder,"  he  would 
say,  "  if  there  is  as  much  laughing  in  any 
other  home  in  England  as  ours."  Terribly 
overworked  by  the  pressure  of  writing  to 
meet  his  expenses  and  by  his  constant  ser- 
vice for  humanity,  he  broke  down  in  his 
meridian,  and  looked  forward  to  the  final 
rest  like  one  exhausted ;  but  was  constantly 
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more  thankful  for  his  experiences  than  he 
had  words  to  tell ;  "  Oh  !  how  good  God  has 
been  to  me ! "  The  end  came,  as  he  had 
wished,  at  Eversley : 

"the  home  to  which  I  was  ordained,  where  I 
came  when  I  was  married,  and  which  I  intend 
shall  be  my  last  home :  for  go  where  I  will  in  this 
hard-working  world,  I  shall  take  care  to  get  my 
last  sleep  in  Eversley  church-yard." 

These  "  Memories  "  are  edited  with  a  good 
degree  of  tact  and  judgment;  and  the  abridg- 
ment for  American  readers  contains  all  that 
is  of  especial  interest  to  them.  The  volume 
is  of  handsome  shape,  and  has,  beside  the 
index  and  a  chronological  list  of  his  works,  a 
fac-simile  of. the  manuscript  of  "The  Three 
Fishers,"  and  several  illustrations-^-Eversley 
rectory,  the  study  window,  the  great  fir 
trees  and  the  church ;  an  admirable  portrait 
of  Mr.  Kingsley,  which  shows  a  wiry-looking 
man  with  keen  eyes  under  knit  brows  and  a 
most  kindly  aspect ;  and  his  grave,  where,  on  a 
cross,  are  "  the  words  of  his  choice,  the  story 
of  his  life:" 

"  Amavimus,  Amaraus,  Amabimus!" 


THE  TUBES  US  EUROPE.* 

IN  this  brief  essay  Mr.  Freeman  brings  the 
stores  of  great  historical  learning,  the 
discriminating  glance  of  a  critical  mind,  and 
the  charms  of  a  singularly  simple  method 
and  intelligible  style,  to  the  review  of  what 
is  known  as  "the  Eastern  Question."  We 
have  nowhere  seen  within  anything  like  so 
narrow  a  compass  so  ample  and  clear  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  and  so  conclusive  an  argu- 
ment upon  them.  Who  and  what  is  the 
Turk?  What  has  he  done  in  Europe? 
What  shall  be  done  with  him  ?  These  are 
the  questions  which  Mr.  Freeman  sets  out 
to  answer.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he 
writes  as  an  advocate  whose  mind  is  made 
up ;  but  we  do  not  see  how,  in  the  light  of 
the  case  as  he  presents  it,  the  minds  of  his 
unprejudiced  readers  can  fail  to  be  carried 
along  with  him.  He  first  studies  the  Euro- 
pean nations  proper  by  themselves,  in  order 
to  point  out  the  essential  differences  between 
them  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Turks  on  the 
other.  He  shows  how  nearly  all  the  Euro- 
pean nations  belong  to  one  family  of  man- 
kind, speak  languages  which  once  were  one, 
have  much  of  their  history  and  memories  in 
common,  are  adherents  of  one  common  reli- 
gion, live  under  a  common  civilization,  and 
enjoy,  generally  speaking,  the  benefits  of 
national  governments.  The  Turks,  on  the 
other  hand,  "  are  simply  a  band  of  strangers, 
a  foreign  army,  in  short,  encamped  in  that 
part  of  Europe  which  from  their  encampment 
Js  called  Turkey."  They  have  "  no  share  in 
any  of  the  things  which  bind  the  nations  of 
Europe  together."   They  belong  to  quite  a 
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different  family,  their  history  and  traditions 
are  distinct,  their  religion  is  essentially  an- 
tagonistic, their  political,  social  and  moral 
system  is  totally  foreign,  and  their  rule  in 
Europe  can  never  be  national. 

"  And  this  state  of  things  not  only  is  so,  but  it 
always  must  be  so  as  long  as  the  Turk  keeps  his 
power.  .  .  .  As  long  as  he  remains  Mohammedan, 
he  cannot  be  anything  but  a  foreign  ruler  over  sub- 
ject nations  in  their  own  land ;  and  such  a  foreign 
ruler  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  foreign  oppressor. 

The  period  of  what  may  be  called  Turkish 
"  squatter-sovereignty  "  in  Europe  Mr.  Free- 
man dates  from  the  accession  of  Othman  to 
the  rude  power  founded  by  his  grandfather, 
Ertoghrul,  the  wandering  chieftain  who  en- 
tered Asia  Minor  out  of  the  East  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  From  the 
word  Othman  sprang  "  Ottoman."  Bajazet, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  the  first  Ottoman  prince  who  bore  the 
title  of  Sultan.  In  1453  Constantinople  was 
captured  by  Mahomet,  and  "  the  new  Rome 
became  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  power." 

The  course  of  the  Ottoman  power  since 
that  time  Mr.  Freeman  relates  with  a  careful 
particularity  which  we  have  not  space  to  fol- 
low. He  does  not  think  it  has  lost  much  of 
•its  barbarian  character  under  the  influence 
of  European  ideas,  though  no  doubt  the 
Turks  have  "  aped  European  ways  "  and  "  put 
on  a  varnish  of  European  civilization  which 
has  deceived  many  people."  "  Reforms  " 
have  been  only  pretended.  Since  the  death 
of  Mahmoud  [in  1839]  the  succession  of 
weak  and  worthless  Sultans  has  been  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  a  corrupt  "  ring."  "  These 
men  dress  and  talk  like  Europeans,  and  so 
take  Europeans  in,  while  they  carry  on  a 
worse  system  of  tyranny  than  that  of  the  old 
Sultans." 

"  This  kind  of  tyranny,  which  has  no  parallel 
in  modern  Europe,  and  which  can  hardly  have 
been  surpassed  in  any  age  or  country,  is  known 
in  diplomatic  language  by  two  or  three  cant 
phrases,  such  as  the  'sovereign  rights  of  the  Sul- 
tan,' and  1  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.'  The  'integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Empire  means  that 
the  Turk  should  be  allowed  the  power  of  doing 
whatever  crimes  he  pleases  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  land  which  he  at  present  holds  in 
bondage." 

And  now,  what  shall  be  done  with  this  un- 
comfortable creature  —  the  Turk  in  Europe? 
His  power,  according  to  Mr.  Freeman,  "is 
something  purely  evil,  something  which  can- 
not be  reformed"  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak 
of  it  as  "  a  government : " 

"Systematic  oppression,  systematic  plunder, 
the  denial  of  the  commonest  rights  of  human 
beings  to  those  who  are  under  its  power,  is  not 
government  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  mistake,  and  a  dangerous  mistake,  to 
speak  of  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers  as  a  'gov- 
ernment,' and  to  treat  them  as  such.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  speak  of  the  '  rights '  of  the  Sultan ;  for 
he  has  no  rights.  The  1  urk  has  never  dealt  with 
the  subject  nations  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  him 
any  rights  over  them,  or  to  bind  them  to  any  duty 
towards  him.  His  rule  is  a  rule  of  brute  force, 
of  mere  brigandage." 


To  preach  to  him,  to  argue  with  him,  is 
simply  to  waste  words.  He  will  yield  only 
to  superior  force.  His  direct  rule  in  Europe 
must  be  made  to  cease.  He  must  have  no 
voice  in  the  choice  of  rulers  for  the  provinces 
he  has  so  long  held  in  subjection.  None  of 
his  garrisons  must  be  allowed  in  any  of  the 
regions  that  are  to  be  set  free.  "Justice, 
reason,  humanity,  demand  that  the  rule  of  the 
Turk  in  Europe  should  be  got  rid  of ;  and 
the  time  for  getting  rid  of  it  has  now  come." 

Such  are  the  ringing  words  with  which  Mr. 
Freeman  brings  his  plea  to  a  close.  He 
writes,  as  the  extracts  we  have  given  show, 
with  some  heat,  but  we  think  it  to  be  the 
beat  of  an  honest  and  manly  indignation  at  a 
great  historic  wrong,  and  not  that  of  an  im- 
pulsive partisanship  prompted  by  insufficient 
knowledge.  In  his  indignation  we  fully 
share,  and  we  wish  his  timely  pamphlet 
might  do  something  to  correct  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  misplaced  sympathies  of  not 
a  few  Americans. 


MY  BOOKS. 


A  Fragment  from  Barry  Cornv/aWt  unpublished  vertet. 

All  round  the  room  my  silent  servants  wait, — 
My  friends  in  every  season,  bright  and  dim ; 
Angels  and  seraphim 

Come  down  and  murmur  to  me,  sweet  and  low, 
And  spirits  of  the  skies  all  come  and  go 
Early  and  late ; 

From  the  old  world's  divine  and  distant  date, 
From  the  sublimer  few, 
Down  to  the  poet  who  but  yester-eve 
Sang  sweet  and  made  us  grieve, 
All  come,  assembling  here  in  order  due, 
And  here  I  dwell  with  Poesy,  my  mate, 
With  Erato  and  all  her  vernal  sighs, 
Great  Clio  with  her  victories  elate, 
Or  pale  Urania's  deep  and  starry  eyes. 
Oh  friends,  whom  chance  and  change  can  never 
harm, 

Whom  Death  the  tyrant  cannot  doom  to  die, 
Within  whose  folding  soft  eternal  charm 
I  love  to  lie, 

And  meditate  upon  your  verse  that  flows, 
And  fertilizes  wheresoe'er  it  goes, 
Whether  .... 


THROUGH  PERSIA  BY  OARAVAH* 

THE  author  of  this  volume  is  an  English- 
man, a  younger  brother,  we  believe,  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  who,  in  the  summer  of  1875, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  left  London  and 
made  his  way  to  Warsaw,  St  Petersburg, 
and  Nijni  Novgorod;  thence  down  the  Volga 
to  Astrakhan  and  through  the  Caspian  Sea, 
landing  at  Enzelli,  a  port  on  the  Persian 
side.  From  this  point  he  traveled  by  cara- 
van through  Persia  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  thousand  miles,  passing  through  Ispa- 
han, Teheran  and  other  important  places. 
He  left  the  Caspian  Sea  early  in  October, 
and  reached  Bombay  in  March  following, 
returning  home  via  Alexandria. 

A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  by  a  lady 
in  a  saddle  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  but 
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as  there  are  neither  carriage  roads  nor  car- 
riages in  Persia,  Mrs.  Arnold  was  under  the 
necessity  of  traveling  either  in  a  "  kerjava  " 
or  a  "  takht-i-rawan : " 

"The  kerjava,  in  its  best  appearance,  takes 
the  form  of  two  very  small  gipsy  tents  made  of 
light  bands  of  wood,  the  top  bent  circular,  and 
covered  with  shawls  or  carpets.  In  each  of  these 
tents  a  man  or  woman  sits,  after  the  kerjavas 
have  been  slung,  like  panniers,  across  the  saddle 
of  a  strong  mule.  In  the  kerjava  one  must  sit 
cross-legged,  or  with  one's  feet  hanging  out  The 
open  side  is  sometimes  turned  to  the  tail  of  the 
mule,  and  the  rider  cannot  see  where  the  animal 
is  going. 

"  The  takht-i-rawan  is  a  carriage  built  of  wood, 
and  placed  upon  a  strong  framework,  of  which 
the  two  long  poles,  forming  the  four  shafts,  are 
the  principal  parts.  The  sides  are  generally  pan- 
eled in  order  to  obtain  strength  without  weight, 
and  the  roof  of  thin  boards  is  covered  with  coarse 
cotton  or  canvas  to  keep  out  the  rain.  There  is 
usually  a  small  Square  of  glass  in  the  side  doors 
to  give  light  when  these  are  closed.  One  can 
rarely  find  a  takht-i-rawan  when  such  a  carriage 
is  wanted ;  they  are  usually  built  to  order,  and 
cost  from  six  to  ten  pounds  sterling." 

Mules  are  harnessed  into  the  shafts.  The 
passenger  can  sit  cross-legged  or  lie  at  full 
length.  The  motion  is  irregular,  and  if  per- 
chance either  mule  stumbles  the  occupant  of 
the  "  takht-i-rawan  "  is  thrown  against  its  side 
with  great  force. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  keen  ob- 
server. He  has  traveled  enough  to  take 
things  easy  under  adverse  circumstances, 
and  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  He  is  a  concise  and  forcible 
writer,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
paragraphs: 

"  In  Persia,  passing  from  the  swift,  and,  on  the 
whole,  steady  career  of  Western  Europe  in  the 
ways  of  civilization,  there  appears  to  be  not  only 
an  absence  of  progress,  but  rather  retrogression. 
That  which  is  truly  interesting  in  Persia  is  the 
extended  scenery,  and  the  out-door  life — for  no 
European  sees  much  of  the  in-door  existence  — 
of  the  people.  Persia  is,  par  excellence,  the  land 
of  magnificent  distances.  In  summer  the  moun- 
tains, always  in  sight,  and  in  many  places  strongly 
colored  with  the  metallic  ores  which  they  contain, 
glow  with  wondrous  beauty  in  the  rose-light  of 
the  morning  sun,  and  harden  into  masses  of  deep 
purple  and  black  when  the  clear  and  pleasant 
starlight  is  substituted  for  the  glare  of  the  blaz- 
ing sun  of  Persia.  In  another  season,  when  look- 
ing from  the  snow-covered  mountains,  we  have 
seen  the  plains  resembling  an  arctic  sea,  the  ap- 
parently perfect  level  covered  with  a  dazzling  ex- 
panse of  untrodden  snow ;  and,  again,  when  the 
white  hills  loomed  through  the  blinding  storm 
like  icebergs  of  polar  regions. 

"  Wherever  the  people  are  seen,  their  presence 
adds  to  the  charm  of  the  landscape.  The  men 
are  handsome  and  picturesque  in  their  costumes 
of  blue  or  white  cotton,  with  here  and  there  one 
in  red  and  yellow.  In  the  towns  the  traveler  rec- 
ognizes in  the  people  the  characters  of  the  tales 
in  'The  Arabian  Nights.'  There  is  the  hand- 
some, stalwart  porter,  the  hamal,  with  panting 
breast  exposed  and  darkly  sun-burned  skin, 
scratching  his  shaved  head,  ready  for  any  new 
summons,  including  that  of  the  mysterious  lady, 
the  mistress  of  the  equally  mysterious  house, 
wherein  he  may  be  murdered  or  enriched,  killed 
and  buried  like  a  dog,  or  clad  in  splendid  robes 
and  served  by  lovely  maidens  bearing  dishes  of 
gold  and  silver,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  genii."  

Mr.  Arnold  had  an  interview  with  the 
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"Shadow-of-God,"  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and 
also  with  his  son,  governor  of  Teheran.  The 
government,  the  people,  the  country,  its  pres- 
ent condition,  the  prospects  of  the  future, 
railways,  British  trade,  the  relations  of  Per- 
sia to  India  and  to  Russia,  all  are  dwelt 
upon  forcibly  and  intelligently.  The  volume 
throughout  is  interesting  and  instructive. 
It  is  inscribed  to  the  Earl  and  Countess 
Granville. 


A  OOHTEMPOBAEY  HISTOBY.* 

IN  these  volumes,  published  at  four  dollars, 
we  have  a  valuable  mass  of  information 
that  was  formerly  sold  at  ten  dollars,  and 
was  not  counted  dear  at  that  price.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  our  readers  are  famil- 
iar with  Miss  Martineau's  history,  but  the 
recent  death  of  the  accomplished  author  and 
the  interest  that  her  autobiography  has  re- 
newed in  her  writings,  makes  it  proper  that  we 
should  note  with  some  particularity  the  vol- 
umes before  us.  A  good  contemporary  his- 
tory is  not  easy  to  find,  and  especially  one 
written  by  a  person  whose  advantages  for 
obtaining  the  necessary  facts  were  so  great 
as  those  Miss  Martineau  enjoyed. 

The  four  volumes  before  us  occupy  twenty- 
two  hundred  well-filled  pages  in  treating  a 
period  which  Mr.  Green,  the  latest  writer  on 
the  subject,  disposes  of  in  an  "  Epilogue  "  of 
eight  pages,  and  to  which  Mr.  Knight,  in  his 
admirable  popular  history,  is  able  to  allow  a 
single  volume.  It  was,  indeed,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Knight  that  Miss  Martineau 
entered  upon  the  task  of  writing  a  chronicle 
of  the  "  Thirty  Years'  Peace  "  that  succeeded 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  Mr.  Knight  him- 
self had  begun  the  work,  and  indications  of 
the  fact  are  to  be  found  in  a  similarity  that 
exists  between  certain  pages  in  the  writers' 
respective  histories.  These  facts  are,  of 
course,  duly  acknowledged. 

When  a  Boston  firm  proposed  to  republish 
the  English  edition  of  the  History  of  the 
Peace,  in  1863,  Miss  Martineau  added  an 
entire  book,  extending  the  work  from  1846 
to  1854;  and  also  wrote  a  new  introduction 
which  added  very  much  to  the  completeness 
and  value  of  the  whole.  The  introduction 
adds  to  the  "completeness,"  and  the  new 
book  to  the  "  value,"  of  the  work,  for  we  can 
see  little  of  interest  in  the  former.  It  is 
couched  in  the  style  so  often  adopted  by  the 
English  when  they  wish  to  patronize  any 
other  worthy  people.  The  relations  of  our 
country  and  England  have  materially  changed 
within  the  last  score  of  years,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  graciously  acknowledged 
by  our  brethren  over  the  sea  that  we  are  no 
whit  inferior  to  them  in  any  respect.  In  fact, 
as  we  have  refreshed  our  knowledge  of  the 


*  The  History  of  England  from  tlie  Commencement  of 
the  XlXth  Century  to  the  Crimean  War.  By  Harriet  Mar- 
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past  by  the  pages  of  the  history  before  us, 
we  have  felt  that  all  through  the  period  it 
treats  the  average  civilization  of  the  United 
States  has  been  higher  than  that  of  the 
mother  country. 

Miss  Martineau  says  that  the  greatest  ap- 
parent danger  in  England,  in  1863,  was 
threatened  by  the  Trades  Unions,  "a  des- 
potism of  working-men  over  fellow-workers 
in  their  own  class  and  their  own  trade,"  and 
refers  to  the  conflicts  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital which  have  often  assumed  such  grave 
and  even  frightful  shapes.  We  are  thankful 
that  in  this  land  we  have  been  spared  the 
terrible  experiences  which  she  suggests. 
While,  however,  we  deprecate  the  tone  of 
the  American  introduction,  we  find  little  to 
which  to  object  in  the  body  of  the  work- 
Recent  history  possesses  an  interest  that 
is  all  its  own.  To  a  certain  extent  we  are 
familiar  with  the  events,  and  the  men  and 
women  have  a  reality  for  us  that  those  of 
more  remote  eras  almost  entirely  lack.  The 
romance  of  the  latter  is  lost,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, but  the  bearing  of  recent  events  upon 
our  own  circumstances  gives  them  a  utilita- 
rian character  which  ought,  in  this  age  at 
least,  to  be  considered  preferable.  In  these 
volumes,  for  example,  we  miss  the  heroes 
and  myths  of  earlier  times,  but  in  their  stead 
we  see  a  great  nation  struggling  with  "  corn 
laws,"  and  "  poor  laws,"  with  "  parliamentary 
reform,"  "Catholic  emancipation,"  and  the 
proper  treatment  of  "  dissenters."  We  watch 
the  progress  of  a  civilization  which  advances 
with  increased  momentum  every  day,  as  the 
steamboat  and  the  railway,  the  penny-post, 
the  newspaper-press  and  the  telegraph,  add 
their  respective  quotas  to  the  material  and 
intellectual  capital  of  the  people. 

The  progress  is  by  no  means  peacefully 
accomplished.  At  one  time  the  "O.  P." 
riots,  for  the  restoration  of  old  prices  at  the 
theaters,  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment during  a  discussion  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  war.  Again,  the  coal  districts 
are  excited  by  riots  caused  by  distress  aris- 
ing from  the  stoppage  of  certain  manufacto- 
ries. Then  the  workers  with  hand-looms  rise 
and  destroy  the  machinery  that  they  think  is 
to  render  their  work  useless  and  to  take  bread 
from  their  mouths.  In  one  year  an  enroll- 
ment of  militia  brings  the  mob  into  collision 
with  the  authorities ;  in  another  a  queen's 
funeral  procession  does  not  pass  through  the 
streets  that  the  people  wish,  and  they  rush  to 
arms ;  and  still  again  the  " enclosing"  of  cer- 
tain lands  (a  time-honored  incentive  to  riot) 
causes  a  suspicious  and  ignorant  populace  to 
rise  against  soldiers  and  landlords  with  un-  • 
reasoning  violence.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  burning  of  ricks,  the  seizure  of  corn,  the 
Chartist  riots  and  the  violent  disturbances  at 
elections,  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  turmoil  and  bloodshed 
which  marked  most  of  the  years  of  "the 
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peace "  of  which  Miss  Martineau  gives  us 
the  history. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  passages  of  a 
much  more  agreeable  nature  than  those  which 
describe  these  social  and  civil  turmoils,  for 
many  beneficent  influences  first  began  to 
work  during  the  period.  The  story  of  the 
inauguration  of  cheap  postage  opens  with 
an  anecdote  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge  and 
Rowland  Hill  exhibit  their  reflective  and  un- 
reflective  charity  in  a  very  interesting  man- 
ner. The  story  is  that  owing  to  the  high 
charges  on  letters  a  poor  woman  arranged 
with  an  absent  brother  that  he  should  send 
her  a  blank  letter,  unpaid,  as  a  token  of  his 
welfare,  which  she,  on  her  part,  should  per- 
mit the  postman  to  retain  for  non-payment  of 
postage  on  delivery.  Mr.  Coleridge  hap- 
pened to  see  the  postman  taking  the  letter 
away  and  volunteered  to  pay  the  charge,  only 
discovering  when  too  late  that  he  had  wasted 
his  charity.  Mr.  Hill,  on  the  other  hand, 
reflected  that  a  system  which  encouraged 
cheating  must  be  wrong,  and  was  thus  led  to 
advocate  penny  postage.  The  whole  history 
of  the  smuggling  of  letters  and  the  other 
methods  adopted  by  reputable  persons  to 
evade  the  postal  laws,  shows  that  cheap  post- 
age has  proved  a  moral  blessing  to  England. 

The  rise  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  of  others  of  a 
similar  nature ;  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion ;  and- of  various  benevolent  and  religious 
movements,  are  traced  in  these  volumes  in 
connection  with  the  political  progress.  Miss 
Martineau  of  course  could  not  develop  a 
philosophy  of  history  in  treating  events  so 
recent,  and  she  makes  no  attempt  at  so  doing. 
Sometimes  she  permits  her  feelings  to  get 
the  better  of  her  judgment,  or  her  wishes  to 
run  away  with  her  reason,  as,  for  example, 
when  she  impressively  asserts  that  sponta- 
neous generation  was  proved  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Andrew  Crosse  made  in  1836, 
and  long  ago  discredited  by  scientists.  In 
the  light  of  subsequent  events  the  lecture 
with  which  she  favors  the  "  scientific  part  of 
society"  for  the  "levity"  and  "anger"  with 
which  the  statements  of  Mr.  Crosse  were  re- 
ceived, will  serve  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
tend  towards  dogmatism  in  the  realm  of 
science. 

There  are  a  thousand  passages  of  great 
interest  in  these  volumes,  but  we  can  refer 
to  but  one  more.  The  introduction  of  gas  in 
the  streets  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  a  con- 
dition of  profligacy,  indecency,  brutality  and 
squalor  which  without  the  facts  it  would  be 
difficult  to  have  imagined.  The  drowsy 
watchman,  the  flickering  oil-lamps,  the  link- 
boys  and  the  thieving  vagabonds  of  the  early 
years  of  our  century,  passed  out  of  London, 
and  comparative  order  and  decency  now 
mark  its  streets  by  night.  And  yet,  this 
reform,  patent  as  it  now  appears,  was  not 
anticipated,  nor  permitted  to  be  effected, 


without  a  struggle.  Miss  Martineau  asserts 
that  the  "  adventurers  in  gas-light  did  more 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  than  the  govern- 
ment had  done  since  the  days  of  Alfred ;" 
and  yet  noble  lords  and  patriotic  citizens  de- 
nounced them  as  "rapacious  monopolists 
intent  upon  the  ruin  of  established  industry," 
and  derided  them  as  deluded  visionaries.  It 
was  argued  in  Parliament  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  gas  would  ruin  the  whale-fisheries  and 
drive  out  of  existence  that  hardy  race  of  men 
employed  in  them,  besides  depriving  of  their 
support  thousands  of  seamen,  rope-makers, 
mast-makers,  sail-makers,  and  others  indi- 
rectly connected  with  them.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly well  that  conservatives  should  exist,  but 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  they  would  show  more 
temperance  in  their  advocacy  of  the  old 
ways ! 

Here  we  must  stop  abruptly,  for  there  is 
no  natural  limit  to  so  fruitful  a  theme.  The 
reader  of  these  volumes  —  now  furnished  at 
a  price  which  appears  ridiculously  cheap  — 
will  find  them  crowded  with  incident  of  the 
most  instructive  and  entertaining  nature,  and 
will  thank  the  publishers  for  the  present 
timely  reissue  of  them. 


SOME  HOVELS  OP  THE  MOHTH* 

THESE  four  books,  which,  with  possibly 
the  exception  of  the  third,  are  tales 
rather  than  novels,  have  certain  traits  in 
common  which  allow  them  not  unnaturally 
to  be  grouped  together ;  while  individual  char- 
acteristics at  the  same  time  afford  marked 
contrasts,  helpful  in  forming  a  general  judg- 
ment The  first,  second  and  fourth  have 
their  scenes  laid  in  England,  the  third  mainly 
in  Ireland.  All  are  stories  of  woman's  love, 
and  three  of  them  have  more  or  less  to  do 
with  man's  heartless  treachery  and  the  shame 
or  sorrow  of  his  victims.  The  last  three  are 
written  by  women ;  and,  but  for  positive  in- 
formation to  the  contrary,  we  should  have 
suspected  like  authorship  of  the  first  The 
first,  however,  is  separated  from  its  compan- 
ions by  the  absolute  cleanliness  of  its  mate- 
rials; and  the  last  is  even  more  decisively 
distinguished  by  its  remarkable  originality 
and  power. 

Olivia  Raleigh,  which  takes  its  place  as  an 
early  volume  in  Lippincott's  "Star  Series," 
is  warmly  commended  in  its  American  intro- 
duction as  a  story  which  no  one  can  begin 
and  leave  unfinished.  We  have  found  its 
beginning  tedious,  and  that  both  patience 
and  perseverance  are  needed  to  get  through 
the  three  or  four  opening  chapters  of  family 


•(0  Olivia  Raleigh.  By  W.  W.  FoUett  Synge.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co. 

(a)  Bessie  Lang.    By  Alice  Corkran.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

(3)  The  Dark  Colleen.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Queen  of 
Connaughu"    Lovell,  Adam,  Wesson  &  Co. 

(4)  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 


history  to  the  point  where  the  story  fairly 
opens.  The  heroine,  so  far  as  the  leading 
character  of  so  uneventful  a  tale  can  be  called 
by  that  name,  is  an  orphan,  left  in  charge  of 
her  two  uncles,  brothers,  who  in  their  turn 
die,  leaving  her  their  heir.  An  attachment 
which  grows  up  between  her  and  a  cousin, 
Geoffrey  Walsham,  is  curiously  complicated 
by  money  considerations.  The  lovers,  almost 
before  they  recognize  each  other  as  such,  are 
separated  by  unkindly  fate,  but  finally  re- 
united, and  all  ends  well,  as  it  should  in  the 
well-regulated  story.  The  talent  of  the 
author  is  best  shown  in  the  portraiture  of 
Aunt  Penelope,  which  is  very  well  done. 
None  of  the  coarse  iniquities  of  life  are  al- 
lowed to  appear,  beyond  the  glimpse  of  a  re- 
mote duel ;  while  that  particular  evil  which 
is  so  fondly  made  use  of  in  modern  fiction, 
and  indeed  so  prominently  in  each  of  the 
other  three  books  now  under  notice,  is  not 
so  much  as  named.  Aunt  Penelope  carries 
on.a  good  deal  of  her  conversation  in  French, 
a  sacrifice  to  the  verities  of  character  which 
the  unlearned  reader  will  greatly  deplore. 
The  story  is  short  and  harmless,  but  we  can- 
not in  justice  say  that  it  is  more  than  moder- 
ately interesting  or  in  any  degree  brilliant 

The  scene  of  Bessie  Lang,  like  that  of  the 
foregoing,  is  laid  in  England,  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago.  The  story  is  peculiar  in  form,  in 
that  instead  of  being  a  direct  narrative  in  the 
author's  own  language,  it  is  told  ostensibly 
by  the  aunt  of  the  motherless  young  woman 
whose  name  it  bears.  This  Bessie  Lang  is 
a  yeoman's  daughter,  betrothed  to  one  of 
George  Stephenson's  apprentices.  She  is 
betrayed  by  a  strolling  artist  with  whom  she 
capriciously  falls  in  love,  and  dies,  leaving  a 
child,  who  is  compassionately  adopted  by  her 
earlier  and  ever  faithful  lover.  He  does  not 
marry,  but  takes  the  child  at  the  beseeching 
request  of  its  heart-broken  mother ;  breaking 
then  away  from  England  to  find  a  home  in 
America.  What  good  comes  from  telling 
such  tales  as  this  ? 

The  Dark  Colleen  is  the  work,  we  should 
say,  of  an  admirer  of  Mr.  William  Black's 
"  Princess  of  Thule,"  and  to  some  extent  is 
a  reminder  of  that  incomparable  story.  That 
it  is  a  conscious  imitation  we  should  not  like 
to  say.  It  opens  in  an  Eagle  Island  off  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  which  well  corresponds 
to  the  rugged  and  picturesque  spot  in  which 
Mr.  Black  discovers  his  heroine.  There  is 
a  "  King "  to  this  Irish  island,  as  there  was  a 
"  King  of  Borva."  There  is  a  "  Morna  "  as 
there  was  a  "  Sheila."  And  there  is  a  "  Cap- 
tain Bisson"  as  there  was  a  "Lavender." 
The  interest  of  the  whole  first  portion  of  the 
book  brings  Mr.  Black's  powerful  opening 
chapters  to  mind,  but  the  effect  suffers  in  the 
comparison.  From  this  point  on  the  analogy 
fails,  and  the  standard  of  merit  with  which 
the  book  sets  out  is  not  maintained.  Bisson, 
who  is  a  shipwrecked  French  sea-captain, 
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cast  up  by  the  waves,  and  saved  by  Morna 
from  the  hands  of  the  heartless  and  supersti- 
tious islanders,  turns  out  to  be  a  first-class 
scoundrel.  After  trying  in  vain  to  seduce 
Morna,  he  succeeds  in  making  her  his  wife 
by  going  through  a  "ceremony  "  of  marriage. 
Presently,  getting  tired  of  his  victim,  he  pro- 
poses to  return  to  France,  but  Morna,  who 
really  loves  him,  clings  to  him,  and  the  two 
leave  the  island  together.  Arrived  in  France, 
Bisson  cruelly  neglects,  and  finally,  for  an- 
other woman,  abandons  his  Irish  beauty,  who 
after  a  series  of  varied  insults,  mishaps  and 
trials,  finds  her  way  back  alone,  worn  in  body 
and  crushed  in  spirit,  to  her  remote  home. 
The  story  is  a  sorrowful  one,  superior  in  lit- 
erary qualities  to  either  of  the  two  before 
named,  but  not  marked  by  a  high  tone,  and 
far  from  satisfactory  to  the  moral  sense. 

After  such  as  the  foregoing  Mrs.  Burnett's 
That  Lass  &  LowriSs  is  read  to  great  advan- 
tage; and  taken  by  itself  it  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  very  deep  impression.  In  impor- 
tant qualities  its  equal  has  not  appeared 
in  many  a  day.  Artistically  viewed  it  might 
be  described  as  a"  charcoal  sketch  "  rather 
than  a  finished  picture,  and  indeed  it  is  by 
virtue  of  this  character  that  its  strength 
is  most  apparent  Its  essential  quality  is 
power.  It  impresses  rather  than  pleases ;  it 
holds  rather  than  entertains ;  for  while  it  is 
both  entertaining  and  pleasing  in  a  very 
marked  degree,  yet  to  say  that  it  were  simply 
that  would  be  to  give  no  hint  of  its  masculine 
vigor,  its  dramatic  intensity,  its  clear  truth- 
fulness to  life  and  the  consummate  art  of  its 
execution.  The  art  is  all  the  greater  in  that 
you  see  nothing  of  it,  but  only  the  scenes 
which  the  art  pictures  and  the  life  which  it 
portrays.  These  are  pervaded  by  the  most 
graphic  and  telling  effects.  Outlines  and 
touches  do  the  work,  and  do  it  rapidly  and 
sharply.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Riggan,  a  repre- 
sentative mining  town  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ;  whose  air  is  full  of  smoke  and  grime, 
the  din  of  labor,  and  the  gloom  of  poverty  and 
ignorance  and  sorrow.  The  prominent  char- 
acter is  Joan  Lowrie ;  a  sort  of  queen  among 
her  people,  self-contained,  heroic,  masculine 
in  proportions  both  morally  and  physically. 
Few  such  figures  have  been  seen  in  fiction. 
On  her  side  of  the  picture  stands  her  devil 
of  a  father  and  the  indistinct  forms  of  other 
of  the  work-people ;  one  Liz,  an  outcast,  with 
her  death-struck  baby;  "owd  "  Sammy  Crad- 
dock,  another  very  original  creation ;  and  the 
boy,  Jud,  whose  adventures  with  his  dog,  Nib, 
serve  to  enliven  the  action.  Over  against 
this  group  are  Fergus  Derrick,  the  engi- 
neer; Mr.  Bar  ham,  the  impractical  rector, 
Anice,  his  daughter,  and  Mr.  Grace,  the 
curate.  The  motive  of  the  story  is  the  de- 
Telopmcnt  of  the  feminine  in  Joan,  and  the 
slow  growth  and  final  recognition  of  mutual 
attachment  between  her  and  Derrick.  As  to 
:  befalls  Grace  and  Anice  we  are  left  to 


surmise.  Liz's  unfortunate  history,  Derrick's 
quarrel  with  Joan's  father  and  the  latter's 
miscarrying  attempt  at  vengeance,  Anice's 
tact  and  success  in  alleviating  some  of  the 
social  ills  of  the  community  with  which  she 
is  brought  into  relation,  Derrick's  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  miners,  and  an  explo- 
sion of  the  mine  in  consequence  of  a  disre- 
gard of  his  counsels  by  the  Company,  make 
up  the  piece,  which  is  tragedy  and  comedy  by 
turns,  Mr.  Craddock  doing  his  part  well  to 
furnish  the  latter.  The  contrasts  of  charac- 
ter are  marked  between  Joan  and  Anice, 
and  between  Derrick  and  Grace.  The 
movement  is  exceedingly  spirited.  Much  of 
the  conversation  is  carried  on  in  the  Lanca- 
shire dialect,  which  is  managed  with  great 
skill.  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  read  a 
story  so  well  put  together,  so  absolutely  nat- 
ural and  faithful  to  realities,  so  free  from 
structural  weakness  and  artistic  defect ;  and, 
considering  its  materials,  so  wholesome  in 
tone.  We  could  only  wish  that  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett had  so  modified  Liz's  character  and  his- 
tory as  to  save  the  story  from  the  taint  which 
her  part  therein  gives  to  it  Still  this  ele- 
ment is  managed  with  delicacy  and  discretion. 
The  work  of  a  firm  and  well-controlled  hand 
is  seen  from  beginning  to  end.  The  intensity 
of  the  treatment  never  is  allowed  to  descend 
into  the  sensational,  and  the  striking  individ- 
ualities of  its  characters  have  nothing  of 
extravagance  or  caricature.  Among  recent 
works  of  fiction  That  Lass  &  Lowrifs  cer- 
tainly holds  a  place  quite  by  itself,  and,  if  it 
has  not  exhausted  the  talent  of  its  author, 
denotes  an  important  accession  to  the  ranks 
of  American  writers  in  this  department 


HISTOBY  OP  THE  BU5KEE  HILL 
MOHUMEHT  ASSOOIATim* 

MR.  Warren's  volume  is  a  massive  and 
sumptuous  one,  printed  in  large  type, 
on  heavy  paper,  with  the  attraction  of  a 
number  of  portraits  on  steel  and  upwards  of 
twenty  heliotypes.  The  author  was  the 
President  of  the  Association  from  1847  to 
1875.  When,  in  1839,  he  was  first  chosen  to 
be  its  Secretary,  he  found  scarcely  any  of 
the  original  papers  on  file.  By  diligent  in- 
quiry a  large  mass  of  materials  was  accumu- 
lated, which  are  here  assorted  and  combined 
into  a  consecutive  narrative. 

The  history  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument  is 
that  of  most  public  enterprises  of  its  kind. 
There  was  first  the  conception  in  the  minds 
of  a  few  patriotic  and  public-spirited  citizens ; 
then  an  effort  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  community  in  gen- 
eral ;  then  a  fair  and  somewhat  enthusiastic 
beginning  of  the  work  itself ;  then  a  stage  of 


•The  History  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association 
during  the  First  Century  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  George  Washington  Warren.    James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 


criticism,  with  a  suspension  of  popular  confi- 
dence and  interest;  after  this,  a  rallying  to 
the  support  of  what  came  near  to  being  a 
tottering  project ;  and  finally,  its  triumphant 
completion.  The  names  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  connected  with  this  history.  Mr.  Web- 
ster's orations  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone in  1825,  and  at  the  dedication  in  1843, 
were  among  his  most  distinguished  efforts. 
There  was  a  curious  bit  of  secret  history  in 
connection  with  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone. Mr.  Webster  was  a  little  fearful  lest 
a  previous  celebration  of  the  19th  of  April, 
at  Concord,  with  an  oration  by  Mr.  Everett 
should  "  take  the  wind  out  of  his  sails ; "  and 
there  was  also,  for  a  moment,  danger  of  a 
slight  "  unpleasantness  "  over  the  invitation 
to  Lafayette  to  participate  in  the  exercises, 
it  being  finally  determined  that  the  Masonic 
brethren  should  be  honored  with  the  fore- 
most part  The  relation  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  to  the  progress  of  the  work  at 
various  points  was,  indeed,  the  occasion  of 
a  good  deal  of  feeling,  and  political  consid- 
erations could  not  be  altogether  excluded 
from  the  management  of  the  enterprise.  As 
an  offset  to  these  less  agreeable  features 
may  be  mentioned  the  generous  and  devoted 
aid  rendered  by  the  women  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  who  came  to  the  rescue  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment,  and  perhaps  did  as  much  as 
any  one  class  to  ensure  success.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  too,  that  the  opening  of  a 
granite  ledge  at  Quincy,  to  supply  the  stone 
needed  for  the  monument  was  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  construction  of  the  always  famous 
"first  railway"  in  the  United  States,  over 
which  the  granite  was  transferred  from  the 
quarry  to  tide-water. 

Mr.  Warren  has  little  to  say  about  the 
battle  which  the  monument  commemorates, 
and,  of  course,  enters  into  none  of  the  nice 
controversies  over  persons  and  names  to 
which  that  event  has  given  rise.  His 
work  is  not  marked  by  any  special  liter- 
ary value,  which  indeed  such  a  subject,  so 
treated,  could  hardly  allow.  Nor  is  the  vol- 
ume one  for  which  there  can  be  any  wide 
demand;  but  for  all  Charlestownians,  for 
many  Boston  people,  for  all  who  honor 
Massachusetts  and  her  contributions  to  the 
national  character  and  life,  for  public  libra- 
ries, and  for  such  individuals  as  wish  to  in- 
clude in  their  private  collections  what  is 
unique  and  special,  it  has  a  distinct  value. 
The  heliotypes  include  fac-similes  of  many 
interesting  letters  from  public  men,  and  of 
several  portraits  and  documents.  There  is 
no  index,  the  author  having  had  the  idea  that 
his  minute  table  of  contents,  with  its  sub- 
topical  references  to  pages,  would  answer 
every  purpose.  We  notice  some  trivial 
blemishes  in  the  text,  but,  in  the  main,  the 
work  seems  to  us  to  have  been  intelFgendy 
and  successfully  performed. 
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THE  HAKLUYT  MAHUSOEIPT. 

A.  particuler  discourse  concerning  the 
greate  necessitie  and  manifolde  comody- 
ties  that  are  like  to  growe  to  this 
Realme  of  Englande  by  the  Westerne 
discoueries  lately  attempted,  written 
in  the  yere   1584.  by  Richarde 
Hackluyt   of   Oxforde,   at  the 
requeste  and  direction  of  the 
righte  worshipfull  M;  Walter 
Rayhly,  nowe  Knight,  before 
the  comynge  home  of  his 
twoo  barkes,  and  is  de- 
vided  into  xxi  chapiters, 
the  titles  whereof  fol- 
lowe  in  the  nexte 
leafe." 

The  discovery  upon  the  crowded  shelves 
of  a  private  library  in  England  of  a  ver- 
itable Hakluyt  manuscript,  the  title  of  which 
is  reproduced  above  as  nearly  as  is  possible 
in  print,  and  its  forthcoming  publication  by 
the  agency  of  a  local  historical  society  in  the 
United  States,  is  an  event  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  antiquaries  and  scholars,  and 
one  which  contributes  a  fresh  and  interest- 
ing chapter  to  the  curiosities  of  literature. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  lay  before 
our  readers  the  particulars  of  the  story. 

It  was  in  1868  that  Dr.  Leonard  Woods, 
a  former  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  and 
now  a  resident  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  being 
in  England  in  search  of  whatever  might 
be  found  to  his  advantage  as  an  explorer  of 
the  early  history  of  Maine,  learned  of  the 
existence,  in  the  collection  of  the  then  living 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  at  Cheltenham,  Glou- 
cestershire, of  a  manuscript  Discourse  by 
Hakluyt,  whose  famous  volumes  of  early 
English  voyages  are  among  the  classics  of 
historical  literature.  This  manuscript,  it 
appeared,  had  been  bought  by  Sir  Thomas 
in  1854,  at  a  sale  of  books  in  London  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  on  whose  cat- 
alogue it  was  thus  described : 

"A  Very  Important  Unpublished  Manu- 


script; sixty-three  pages,  closely  and  neatly 
written ;  in  the  original  calf  binding.  From  Lord 
Valentia's  Collection.  The  following  note,  pen- 
cilled on  the  fly-leaf,  is  believed  to  be  in  Lord 
Valentia's  hand :  '  This  unpublished  manuscript 
of  Hakluyt's  is  extremely  curious.  I  procured  it 
from  the  family  of  Sir  Peter  Thomson.  The  ed- 
itors of  the  last  edition  would  have  given  any 
money  for  it,  had  it  been  known  to  have  existed.' " 

Sir  Peter  Thomson,  or  Thompson  "with 
a  p,"  as  his  name  seems  sometimes  to  have 
been  spelled,  was  a  diligent  and  enthusiastic 
collector  of  literary  and  other  curiosities, 
who  died  in  Dorset  in  1770.  His  library, 
which  was  described  as  "containing  many 
curious  and  scarce  articles  in  old  English 
literature,  MSS.,  and  rare  Books,"  came  un- 
der the  hammer  at  Evans's  in  London,  in 
1815,  and  it  was  at  this  sale  doubtless  that 
this  Hakluyt  manuscript  passed  to  Lord  Va- 
lentia,  who  was  an  Irish  nobleman.  At  the 
subsequent  sale  of  his  library  it  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  through  whom  in  turn  it  passed 
to  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.  And  in  his  posses- 
sion Dr.  Woods  found  it,  in  January,  1868. 
His  picture  of  its  exterior  is  in  these  words : 

"The  manuscript  is  written  in  a  contempora- 
neous hand,  though  it  is  believed  not  in  that  of 
its  author.  .  .  .  The  book  consists  of  sixty-five 
pages  in  folia  It  is  sixteen  and  one-half  inches 
long,  and  a  little  over  eleven  and  one-half  wide, 
and  one-half  inch  thick.  The  written  page  is 
fourteen  inches  long,  and  eight  and  one-half  wide, 
with  a  margin  on  the  left  of  two  inches  for  notes. 
The  commencement  of  all  fresh  paragraphs  is  in 
a  large  old  English  hand."  .  .  . 

The  sensations  of  the  American  discoverer 
of  this  interesting  relic  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  Dr.  Woods  rejoiced  over  it 
"as  one  who  findeth  great  spoil,"  though  he 
seems  to  have  held  his  emotions  under 
proper  reserve.  He  easily  procured  permis- 
sion from  the  baronet  to  have  a  copy  taken, 
and  that  work  was  performed  by  an  expert 
with  the  utmost  skill  and  care.  Tracings  of 
the  original  hand-writing  were  made,  the 
abbreviations  of  the  manuscript  were  re- 
tained in  the  copy,  and  the  spelling  and 
punctuation  were  strictly  followed.  In  fact, 
all  pains  were  taken  to  reproduce  the  origi- 
nal with  the  greatest  possible  fidelity. 

With  his  invaluable  acquisition  Dr.  Woods 
returned  to  America,  and  soon  set  about  the 
task  of  preparing  the  manuscript  for  publica- 
tion. But  alas !  fate,  which  had  locked  the 
original  in  almost  entire  oblivion  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years,  with  equal  merciless- 
ness  twice  threatened  to  arrest  the  use  of 
the  copy.  In  the  first  instance  Dr.  Woods's 
library  was  burned,  and  the  results  of  much 
of  his  preparatory  labor,  with  some  of  his 
critical  apparatus,  were  destroyed.  This  was 
in  August,  1873.  Happily  the  manuscript 
had  by  this  time  been  wholly  stereotyped, 
and  a  few  of  the  rough  notes  which  had  been 
drafted  were  also  in  a  place  of  safety.  Follow- 
ing this  narrow  escape,  the  sudden  undermin- 
ing of  Dr.  Woods's  health  compelled  him  to 
suspend  his  labors  of  annotation,  and  the 
proposed  publication  was  again  obstructed. 


In  this  emergency  recourse  was  had  to 
Charles  Deane,  LL.  D.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
whose  ample  historical  learning  and  special 
accomplishments  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular subjects  of  the  Discourse,  qualified 
him  preeminently  to  carry  forward  and  finish 
the  task  which  Dr.  Woods  had  projected  and 
so  happily  begun.  Under  his  most  com- 
petent hand  the  fabric  has  been  rescued 
from  its  peril,  brought  to  its  present  state, 
and  is  presently  to  be  given  to  the  public  in 
a  perfected  and  enduring  form. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  explanatory 
Note  from  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society,  by  the  hand  of 
Prof.  Packard,  of  Bowdoin  College.  This  is 
followed  by  a  very  graceful  Editor's  Note 
from  Mr.  Deane.  Next  is  a  Preface,  in 
which  is  related  the  history  of  the  manu- 
script as  above  outlined.  And  then  comes 
an  extended  Introduction,  of  a  more  particu- 
larly descriptive  and  distinctively  critical 
character.  In  printing  the  Discourse  the 
copy  has  been  strictly  followed  in  every  par- 
ticular, except  that  in  a  few  instances  liber- 
ties have  been  taken  with  capital  letters,  and 
punctuation  and  abbreviations  have  been 
amended  wherever  the  sense  made  it  neces- 
sary. The  text  was  stereotyped  without 
note  or  comment,  but  there  is  an  Appendix 
to  the  volume  of  some  seventy  pages,  con- 
taining annotations  on  the  text  by  the  editor. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  an  exposition 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Discourse, 
or  repeat  the  ingenious  argument  from 
internal  evidence  by  which  its  date  and 
authorship  are  fixed,  and  the  circumstances 
of  its  composition  determined.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  its  date  was  1584;  that  its  author 
was  unquestionably  Hakluyt;  that  it  was 
written  by  request  of  Walter  Raleigh,  before 
he  was  knighted;  that  it  was  intended  to 
serve  as  an  argument  with  the  Queen  in 
favor  of  royal  aid  to  schemes  of  discovery 
and  colonization;  and  that  the  manuscript 
thus  utilized  is  itself  one  of  three,  or  pos- 
sibly four,  copies  that  Hakluyt  caused  to  be 
made  of  the  original.  "It  was  not  writ- 
ten for  the  press."  We  further  quote  from 
the  Introduction : 

"  This  Discourse  purports  to  have  been  written 
in  recommendation  of  an  enterprise  of  planting 
the  English  race  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  North 
America  discovered  by  Cabot  and  not  yet  occu- 
pied by  any  Christian  people,  of  which  possession 
had  been  taken  the  previous  year  by  Gilbert ;  and 
indeed,  in  advocacy  of  what  was  even  then  known 
as  the  voyage  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  of  which 
Raleigh's  separate  enterprise  was  but  a  continua- 
tion. It  commends  this  policy  on  high  and  patri- 
otic grounds,  urging  the  commercial  benefits  it 
will  confer  on  the  English  people,  and  as  a  rem- 
edy for  the  existing  political  evils  by  which  the 
State  was  threatened.  .  .  .  Proposing  as  it  does 
a  remedy  for  existing  evils  and  a  deliverance  from 
threatening  dangers,  and  instinct  as  it  is  with  the 
interests,  the  passions,  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
hour,  this  Discourse  cannot  be  justly  estimated 
unless  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  period  in 
which  it  was  written  ;  viz.,  the  political,  religious 
and  commercial  condition  at 
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in  England, — a  condition  certainly  critical  in  the 
highest  degree,  presenting  just  ground  for  the 
anxieties  of  its  statesmen,  and  perhaps  offering 
some  apology  for  the  measures  which  they  were 
driven  to  adopt" 

The  work  is  now  ready  for  publication, 
and  its  appearance  will  awaken  great  interest 
in  historical  circles.  As  a  second  volume  in 
the  "Documentary  History"  of  Maine,  it 
will  give  to  that  series  a  novel  and  immedi- 
ate distinction,  and  the  Maine  Historical  So- 
ciety is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  its 
name  connected  with  so  unique  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  sources  of  information  respecting 
the  period  in  question.  We  count  it  a  pleas- 
ant thing  that  Dr.  Woods  should  live  to  see 
the  completion  of  a  project  in  which  he  has 
been  so  vitally  instrumental,  and  a  fortunate 
one  that  aid  so  competent  as  that  of  Mr. 
Deane  could  be  procured  to  ensure  its 
success. 


A  LIGHT  TO  WORK  BY. 

IT  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  a  purely  lit- 
erary life  that  he  who  leads  it  is  of  neces- 
sity cut  off  in  great  degree  from  all  personal 
contact  with  those  with  whom  his  writings 
bring  him  into  intellectual  relations.  The 
orator  has  before  him  a  living  audience,  in 
whose  faces  he  can  quickly  catch  the  first 
signs  of  sympathetic  attention,  and  if  he  be 
equal  to  his  opportunity  the  glistening  eye  or 
the  approving  smile  is  at  once  his  inspiration 
and  reward.  His  effort  meets  an  immediate 
and  direct  response,  which  is  his  best  en- 
couragement 

Not  so  the  author,  to  whose  ear  even  the 
piaudits  of  an  admiring  public  are  scarcely 
eve£  more  than  faint  and  unsatisfactory 
echoes.  He  writes  for  unseen  readers. 
His  words  go  out  into  the  wide  world,  with 
no  hint  of  the  direction  they  are  taking,  and 
too  often  with  no  return  from  truly  grateful 
hearts,  to  whom  without  knowing  it  he  may 
have  ministered  of  truth  and  life.  Thus  in 
a  large  degree  he  is  left  to  work  in  darkness, 
and  therefore  at  a  disadvantage. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  happier  experi- 
ence befalls  him.  The  time  comes  when, 
from  some  distant  corner  of  the  earth  it  may 
be,  whither  one  bit  or  another  of  his  work 
had  drifted,  there  returns  to  him  an  expres- 
sion of  indebtedness  and  thankfulness  for  a 
service  rendered  to  some  fellow  being  whom 
he  has  never  seen  and  perhaps  will  never 
see.  Then  for  the  first  time  he  realizes  that 
he  has  not  worked  in  vain;  that  the  coin 
which  he  has  flung  out,  stamped  with  the 
sharp  die  of  his  own  personality,  is  not  trod- 
den under  foot  of  men  and  lost,  but  is  passing 
current  from  hand  to  hand,  and  doing  its  part 
in  the  spiritual  commerce  of  his  time. 

We  need  not  say  that  such  an  experience 
as  this  is  one  of  the  most  precious  of  the 
returns  which  the  literary  workman  sets  over 
against  his  expenditure.    Coming  to  him  in 


the  comparative  darkness  of  his  isolation  it 
gives  him  a  sort  of  light  to  work  by.  What 
had  been  perhaps  a  lonely  life  has  now  a 
companionship;  and  in  the  responsiveness 
of  a  hitherto  unresponsive  world  is  found  a 
new  zest  to  labor.  More  of  it  from  those 
who  feel  themselves  placed  under  intellectual 
and  moral  obligations  to  living  authors  would 
doubtless  quicken  the  latter  for  the  public 
good. 

The  present  number  of  the  Literary  World 
closes  its  seventh  volume.  The  pressure  upon 
our  columns  requires,  as  our  readers  will  notice, 
an  addition  of  four  pages.  We  take  this  as  a 
good  omen.  How  glad  we  should  be  to  make 
the  enlargement  permanent !  A  continuation  of 
the  encouragement  received  during  the  last  two 
months  will  justify  us  in  doing  nothing  less. 
With  its  June  number  we  shall  regard  the  paper 
as  having  fairly  entered  on  its  new  course.  We 
expect  that  course  to  prove  onward  and  up- 
ward. We  have  large  plans,  but  will  still  re- 
serve all  promises. 

Wanted,  an  English  word  to  take  the  place 
and  do  the  work  of  the  French  word  Huh-atevr. 
Neither  "literary  man"  nor  "man  of  letters," 
phrases  which  in  a  measure  express  the  meaning 
of  the  French  term,  answer  the  purpose,  which 
requires  rather  a  single  word  that  shall  be  com- 
prehensive, convenient  and  agreeable.  The  word 
"writer"  is  indefinite  and  ambiguous;  "author" 
is  inadequate ;  and  the  Latin  littcrator,  which 
might  be  more  easily  adopted  than  the  French 
form  littirateur,  has  rather  an  insignificant  sense 
in  the  original,  and  so  would  not  be  acceptable. 
The  want  to  which  we  call  attention  has  been  ex- 
pressed often  before,  but  as  yet  there  seems  to 
be  no  help  for  it. 


A  book's  title  is  the  handle  whereby  the  book 
is  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  public,  and  passed 
about  by  one  reader  to  another.  A  title  there- 
fore should  be  a  structural  part  of  the  work  to 
which  it  belongs,  not  a  separate  thing  stuck  on ; 
not  bulky  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  grasped ;  not 
finical,  as  the  handles  of  some  household  ware  are 
whose  art  lessens  their  convenience ;  but  strong, 
honest,  undisguised,  and  serviceable.  When 
well  chosen  a  title  may  be  the  making  of  a  book. 
It  is  often  its  most  effective  introduction. 


Some  books,  like  some  women,  are  overdressed. 
In  either  case  the  excess  is  unpleasant  The  ideal 
binding  will  attract  attention  neither  for  what  it 
is  nor  for  what  it  is  not  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White  in  his  article  on  English  Women  in  the 
May  Galaxy  says :  m 

44  If  a  woman  be  beautiful  or  charming  without 
actual  beauty,  a  man  cares  very  little  in  what  she 
is  dressed,  so  long  as  she  seems  at  ease  in  her 
clothes,  and  their  color  is  becoming  to  her  and 
harmonious." 

It  is  very  much  so  with  books,  is  it  not  ? 


Not  even  the  enlargement  of  this  number 


gives  us  the  space  which  our  work  requires,  and 
reviews  of  a  number  of  new  and  interesting 
books  are  unavoidably  deferred.  Among  these 
are  the  new  Leopold  Shakspere,  Steiger's  Cyclope- 
dia of  Education,  Cameron's  Across  Africa, 
Squier's  Peru,  Smiles's  Thomas  Edward,  Mrs. 
Browning's  Letters,  Tyng's  He  Will  Come,  and  two 
volumes  of  discourse  by  Mr.  Frotbingham. 


BABBY  OOBHWALL* 

MR.  Procter  died  in  1874  in  his  87th 
year.  The  greater  part  of  his  long 
life  was  spent  in  London,  where  he  was  by 
profession  a  conveyancer,  and  for  many 
years  a  Commissioner  of  Lunacy.  He  was 
by  taste,  however,  a  man  of  letters,  and  his 
associates,  who  were  numerous  and  distin- 
guished, were  all  of  the  world  of  literature  and 
art  His  own  poems  were  mostly  written  be- 
fore he  had  reached  his  thirty-fifth  year.  The 
volume  before  us,  while  wanting  in  the  avoir- 
dupois qualities  of  some  recent  memoirs,  is 
of  a  finer  grain  than  most,  and  redolent 
withal  like  a  tropical  wood.  Biographical 
notes  by  its  editors,  Mrs.  Procter  and  Mr. 
Coventry  Patmore,  Mr.  Procter's  own 
sketches  of  some  of  his  distinguished  con- 
temporaries, a  collection  of  his  unpublished 
lyrics,  and  a  few  of  the  letters  of  his  friends 
from  Byron  down  to  Longfellow  and  Dr.  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes,  contribute  to  its  rich- 
ness and  fragrance.  Opened  anywhere  its 
leaves  diffuse  a  sweet  savor,  and  nowhere  in 
it  is  there  a  suggestion  of  the  unpleasant 
odors  which  the  most  famous  biographies 
sometimes  exhale.  The  "autobiographical 
fragment"  with  which  it  opens  is  tantaliz- 
ing! y  scant  Of  his  schoolfellows  at  Har- 
row Mr.  Procter  writes : 

"  There  were  two  of  them  who  became  very 
remarkable.  One  toiled  and  struggled  upwards, 
till  he  became  a  Minister  of  State  [Sir  Robert 
Peel].  Another  blossomed  into  a  poet  [Lord  By- 
ron]. There  were,  however,  in  the  latter,  during 
his  school-time,  no  symptoms  of  such  a  destiny. 
He*was  loud,  even  coarse,  and  very  capable  of  a 
boy's  vulgar  enjoyments.  He  played  at  hockey 
and  racquets,  and  was  occasionally  engaged  in 
pugilistic  combats."  .... 

Byron  he  further  remembers  as  "  with  an 
iron  cramp  on  one  of  his  feet,  with  loose  cor- 
duroy trousers  plentifully  relieved  by  ink, 
and  with  finger-nails  bitten  to  the  quick.  He 
was  then  a  rough,  curly-headed  boy,  and  ap- 
parently nothing  more." 

Procter  remained  four  years  at  Harrow, 
spending  his  vacations  "  almost  invariably  " 
at  the  house  of  his  mother's  uncle,  about  a 
dozen  miles  from  London.  Here  he  fell  un- 
der the  singularly  intellectual  influences  of  a 
female  servant,  "  occupying  no  very  high  po- 
sition, but  endowed  with  an  acute  intellect, 
far  beyond  her  station,  beyond  all  doubt  su- 
perior in  intellect  to  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  house." 


•Bryan  Waller  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall).  An  Autobi- 
ographical Fragment,  etc.,  etc    Roberts  Brothers. 
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"  She  knew  some  of  the  historians  and  poets, 
and  all  the  productions  of  Richardson  and  Field- 
ing, and  narrated  their  stories  fluently,  and  em- 
phatically, and  with  marvelous  taste  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  characters.  But  above  all — 
high  above  all — she  worshiped  Shakespeare. 
She  it  was  who  first  taught  me  to  know  him  and 
to  love  him,  and  led  eventually  to  my  wondering 
admiration  for  the  greatest  genius  that  the  world 
has  ever  produced.  She  used  to  repeat  to  me 
whole  scenes,  selecting  those  best  adapted  to  a 
boy's  apprehension.  In  particular  I  remember 
what  effect  was  produced  on  me  by  her  recitation 
of  passages  in  '  Hamlet,'  and  of  the  scenes  be- 
tween Hubert  and  Arthur  in  *  King  John.'  '  I 
will  buy  a  Shakespeare  with  the  first  money  that  I 
get,'  said  I.  '  And  you  cannot  do  better,'  replied 
she.  This  was  not  a  mere  threat,  but  a  resolu- 
tion that  was  accomplished  soon  after.  I  bought 
a  Shakespeare,  and  entered  into  a  world  beyond 
my  own." 

After  leaving  Harrow  young  Procter  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  Wiltshire  so- 
licitor. 

"  The  profession  for  which  I  was  intended  was 
the  law,  out  I  regret  to  say  that,  with  certain  lit- 
tle intervals  of  study,  my  time  was  absorbed  by 
amusing  books.  I  read  all  the  English  poets, 
from  Chaucer  down  to  Burns.  Almost  all  the 
classics  which  had  been  converted  into  English ; 
most  of  the  histories  accessible  to  English  read- 
ers ;  and  all  the  novels  and  romances  then  ex- 
tant, without  a  single  exception.  From  such  a 
groundwork  my  future  might  have  been  easily 
anticipated.  Accordingly  I  threw  myself  into 
letters.    I  began  with  verse." 

In  1807,  when  Mr.  Procter  was  nineteen 
or  twenty,  he  came  to  London,  and  just  at 
this  point,  where  this  autobiographical  frag- 
ment ought  to  expand,  it  provokingly  ends. 
It  is  helped  out,  however,  by  his  personal 
sketches  of  his  contemporaries,  the  plan  of 
which  Mr.  Procter  seems  to  have  formed  as 
early  as  1828,  though  he  did  not  fairly  begin 
to  write  them  until  after  he  had  passed  his 
seventieth  year.  These  sketches  Mr.  Pat- 
more  describes  as  "  nothing  more  than  rough 
draughts,  the  MS.  having  many  double  read- 
ings, notes  to  the  effect  of  'correct  this,' 
etc. ; "  but  they  form  a  most  delightful  feature 
of  the  volume.  Mr.  Procter's  own  poetical 
writings  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  period  from  1815  to  1823;  after  that 
time  the  main  interest  of  his  life  consists 
in  his  pleasant  relations  to  the  literary  men 
and  women  who  have  distinguished  Eng- 
land for  the  last  fifty  years,  almost  every 
one  of  whom  seems  to  have  been  his  per- 
sonal friend.  His  recollections  of  his  ac- 
quaintances are  fresh  and  graphic,  and  add 
many  striking  features  to  the  portraits  of 
the  intellectual  nobility  already  existing. 
Thus  did  he  move  about  in  the  charming 
circles  of  his  time  : 

"  By  Leigh  Hunt  I  was  introduced  to  Keats, 
Peacock,  Hazlitt,  Coulson,  Novello  (the'  com- 
poser of  music),  and  to  Charles  Lamb.  Hazlitt 
took  me  to  Haydon  and  Charles  Lloyd ;  and  at 
Charles  Lamb's  evening  parties  I  found  Talfourd, 
Manning  and  the  renowned  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge. Through  Coleridge  (or  Lamb)  I  subse- 
quently became  acquainted  with  Wordsworth  and 
Southey ;  and  I  lived  for  a  short  time  in  a  house 
where  Hartley  Coleridge  was  sojourning.  In 
1819  or  1820,  I  visited  at  Mr.  Rogers'  house,  in 
Saint  James  Place.   There  I  met  Campbell  and 


Thomas  Moore  and  Crabbe,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Macaulay." 

Of  Walter  Scott  he  relates  an  incident 
which  occurred  at  a  breakfast  once  in  Hay- 
don's  studio : 

"Charles  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  and  various  other 
people  were  there,  and  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  vraisemblance  of  certain  dramatis  personae 
in  a  modern  book.  Sir  Walter's  opinion  was 
asked.  1  Well ! '  replied  he,  '  they  are  as  true  as 
the  personages  in  "  Waverly "  and  "  Guy  Man- 
nering"are,  I  think.'  This  was  long  before  he 
had  confessed  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Scotch  Novels,  and  when  much  curiosity  was 
alive  on  the  subject.  I  looked  very  steadily  into 
his  face  as  he  spoke,  but  it  did  not  betray  any 
consciousness  or  suppressed  humor.  His  com- 
mand of  countenance  was  perfect." 

Of  Hazlitt  he  says : 

"  He  had  a  very  Quick  perception  of  the  beau- 
ties and  defects  of  books.  When  he  was  about 
to  write  his  '  Lectures  on  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,' 
he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  dramatists  of  that 
time,  with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare.  He 
spoke  to  Charles  Lamb,  and  to  myself,  who  were 
supposed  by  many  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
those  ancient  writers.  I  lent  him  about  a  dozen 
volumes,  comprehending  the  finest  of  the  old 
plays;  and  he  then  went  down  to  Winterslow 
Hut,  in  Wiltshire,  and  after  a  stay  of  six  weeks 
came  back  to  London,  fully  impregnated  with  the 
subject,  with  his  thoughts  fully  made  up  upon  it, 
and  with  all  his  lectures  written.  Ana  he  then 
appeared  to  comprehend  the  character  and  merits 
of  the  old  writers  more  thoroughly  than  any  other 
person,  although  he  had  so  lately  entered  upon 
the  subject" 

Of  Wordsworth: 

"A  most  reliable  friend  of  mine,  who  went  to 
visit  him  at  the  period  of  his  poverty,  told  me 
that  he  met  him  coming  out  of  a  wood  where  he 
had  been  laboriously  gathering  large  quantities  of 
nuts,  and  having  a  vast  quantity  of  that  fruit  in  a 
bag  or  apron  before  him ;  and  this  gathering  was 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  scanty  meal  to 
which  his  family  had  to  sit  down  on  that  day." 

So  the  book  runs  on  in  a  stream  of  spark- 
ling anecdote  about  Beddoes  and  Wain- 
wright,  Leigh  Hunt,  Keats  and  Godwin, 
Carlyle,  Coleridge  and  Moore,  Kean,  Mac- 
ready  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  There 
is  also  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  "  Lon- 
don Magazine,"  the  list  of  whose  contribu- 
tors included  many  names  of  note.  As  a 
whole  it  is  capable  of  affording  as  much  and 
as  choice  enjoyment,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  as  any  volume  of  its  class  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  fine  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Procter  on  steeL 
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— Home  Building.  This  is  a  large  vol- 
ume of  rather  a  mongrel  aspect,  prepared  by 
a  New  York  architect,  who,  we  think,  gives 
evidence  of  greater  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sion than  of  book-making.  His  title-page, 
for  instance,  is  stretched  out  to  twenty-nine 
lines,  which  are  full  twenty  too  many.  The 
work  is  really  in  three  parts.  There  is,  first, 
a  series  of  forty-two  designs,  mostly  of  dwell- 
ing-houses, giving  on  one  page  the  elevation 
and  the  ground  plans,  and  on  the  other  de- 


scriptions and  specifications  in  brief,  with  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  in  the  New  York  market 
The  designs  are  generally  of  modest  descrip- 
tion. We  do  not  consider  them,  however,  as 
embodying  the  freshest  and  more  tasteful 
architectural  styles.  Next  comes  a  short 
table  showing  the  average  cost  of  materials 
and  labor,  for  1876,  in  about  four  hundred 
cities  and  towns,  lying  chiefly  in  a  belt  ex- 
tending from  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  westward  to  the  Pacific  coast  The 
names  of  towns  are  alphabetically  printed  in 
one  column,  and,  in  parallel  columns,  the 
average  cost  in  each  of  lumber,  brick,  lime, 
and  the  day's  wages  of  carpenters,  masons, 
painters,  common  laborers,  and  of  a  two-horse 
team  with  driver.  Following  this  is  a  general 
chapter  on  specifications.  The  last  section 
of  the  volume  is  what  may  be  called  a  gazet- 
teer for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  towns 
and  cities,  scattered  through  the  northern 
half  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  principle  has  governed  the  selec- 
tion of  towns  honored  with  mention  here; 
and  of  method  in  their  arrangement  there 
seems  to  be  none  whatever.  The  informa- 
tion given  covers  the  points  usually  embodied 
in  a  gazetteer,  with  some  additional  particu- 
lars relating  to  real  estate.  The  notices  do 
not  seem  to  be  regulated  by  any  sense  of 
proportion.  There  is  a  flavor  of  "  the  shop  " 
about  the  book,  which  we  cannot  exactly 
localize  nor  define,  but  which  makes  us  a 
little  suspicious  of  its  character.  Further, 
*<H«^building  is  not  home-buMing  by  any 
manner  of  means.   [E.  C.  Hussey.] 

—  The  A pologies  of  Justin  Martyr.  This 
volume  is  the  fifth  of  the  "  Douglass  Series 
of  Christian  Greek  and  Latin  Writers,"  in- 
tended as  text-books  for  use  in  schools  and 
colleges.  The  series  has  its  origin  in  an  en- 
dowment by  Mr.  Benjamin  Douglass  for  the 
study  of  these  authors  in  Lafayette  College, 
and  grows  out  of  a  conviction  that  the  writ- 
ings of  the  early  Christians  afford  quite  as 
suitable  a  means  for  this  purpose  as  the 
more  commonly  used  "pagan"  literature. 
The  series  is  under  the  general  editorial 
care  of  Professor  March  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege. The  introduction  and  notes  to  the 
present  volume  are  furnished  by  Prof.  Gild- 
ersleeve  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  at 
Baltimore.  The  text,  which  comprises  but  a 
small  part  of  the  book,  includes  the  first  and 
second  Apologies  and  the  Epistle  to  Diogne- 
tus,  though  the  editor  rejects  the  theory 
which  ascribes  this  latter  production  to  Jus- 
tin. The  notes  are  copious  and  satisfactory. 
There  are  elaborate  indexes,  and  the  intro- 
duction furnishes  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  life  and  character  of  Justin,  and  a  critical 
estimate  of  his  several  writings.  Justin  may 
be  called  the  earliest  of  the  church  fathers 
after  the  Apostles,  having  been  born  in  Sa- 
maria about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
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century.  His  parents  were  Greek  colonists. 
He  was  well  educated,  and  after  a  course  of 
discipleship  under  the  Platonic  philosophy 
he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  He 
entered  active  life  at  a  time  when  the  new 
religion  was  beset  with  foes  behind  and  be- 
fore, and  he  espoused  its  fortunes  with  zeal 
and  courage.  The  scenes  of  his  life  were 
chiefly  Ephesus,.  Corinth  and  Rome.  His 
martyrdom  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  The  genuineness  of  bis  two  Apol- 
ogies has  never  been  questioned.  His  style 
was  faulty,  and  he  was  far  from  accurate  on 
historic  points,  but  his  writings  hold  an  im- 
portant place  in  early  Christian  literature, 
and  can  be  studied  with  profit,  especially  by 
those  who  adhere  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Apart  from  their  religious  character  and  the 
theological  purpose  which  inspired  them,  we 
think,  however,  there  is  some  reason  to  ques- 
tion whether  they  furnish  the  best  material 
for  classical  study.   [Harper  &  Brothers.] 

—  La  Mescoldnza.  This  brochure  belongs 
to  that  class  of  publications  which  inevitably 
suffer  in  the  first  judgment  of  the  public  by 
being  announced  as  "printed  for  the  author." 
Its  authorship  is  hidden  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "  Ce'nto,"  but  a  key  to  the  secret  is  per- 
haps furnished  by  the  copyright,  which  is 
vested  in  "Philip  Millington."  Even  this 
name  has  a  fanciful  sound,  and  may  be  an 
assumed  one.  The  book  is  one  of  poems,  of 
which  there  are  some  forty  grouped  under 
the  three  heads  of  "  Scherzo,"  "  Am<5re,"and 
"  Dissonanza."  Fifteen  of  them  are  entitled 
madrigals.  Nearly  all  are  love-songs.  They 
are  the  productions  of  an  eccentric  mind, 
whose  right  to  disport  itself  in  verse  now 
fanciful  and  grotesque,  and  now  sentimental 
and  amorous,  none  of  course  can  deny.  We 
see  no  reason,  however,"  for  the  publication 
of  the  book  except  for  the  personal  gratifica- 
tion of  its  author.  Its  typographical  appear- 
ance is  exceptionally  fine.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  printers. 

—  Which  is  the  Church  f  The  question 
embodied  in  this  title  is  one  easier  to  ask  than 
to  answer.  What  gives  special  interest  to  it 
in  this  instance  is  that  the  volume  bearing 
the  tide  is  the  work  of  an  English  gentleman, 
a  Mr.  Cudworth,  who  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  body  of  Orthodox  Friends,  and  who 
has  passed  over  to  the  Church  of  England. 
He  gives  here  an  account  of  the  process  of 
mind  by  which  he  ceased  to  be  a  Friend, 
and  became  a  Churchman.  His  argument  is 
really  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  relates 
to  the  alleged  unscripturalness  of  the  doc- 
trines and  system  of  the  Friends ;  the  sec- 
ond to  the  essentially  and  exclusively  scrip- 
tural foundation  of  the  doctrines  and  system 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  giving  our 
jadgnwnt 1  upon  the  book,  we  must  divide 
tte  qoettkra  on  this  line,  and  say  that 
HAtt  the  first  part  of  the  argument  is 


stronger  and  more  satisfactory  than  the  sec- 
ond. The  author  shows  himself  to  be  a  care- 
ful student  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  his  exegesis  is  generally  scholarly  and 
accurate.  He  makes  many  excellent  points, 
and  his  spirit  is  uniformly  moderate  and  kind. 
He  has  some  views,  however,  which  we 
do  not  regard  as  sound,  and  not  a  few  of  his 
propositions  would  be  rejected  by  a  large 
proportion  of  our  readers.  Episcopalians 
will  find  in  this  volume  a  very  satisfactory 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  their  church ; 
and  if  the  Friends  were  to  read  it  with  the 
stoutest  opposition  of  mind,  they  could 
harcfly  be  offended  at  either  its  spirit  or  its 
language.  All  who  are  interested  in  ecclesi- 
astical controversy  over  points  that  lie  one 
side  from  the  track  of  common  thought, 
would  find  in  the  volume  much  to  interest 
them.   [Simkin,  Marshall  &  Co.] 

—  We  have  in  The  Golden  Dog  a  Cana- 
dian historical  novel  of  considerable  length, 
and  of  material  enough  for  half-a-dozen 
stories.  The  canvas  is  crowded  with  char- 
acters, and  the  scenes  succeed  one  another 
like  the  paintings  in  a  panorama.  The  plot 
is  complicated,  but  the  author  keeps  the  end 
in  view,  and  for  the  most  part  is  master  of 
the  spirits  he  has  evoked.  The  events  relate 
to  an  early  period  in  Canadian  history,  when 
the  province  was  in  its  glory  as  New  France, 
and  lords  and  ladies  held  there  their  mimic 
court  in  emulation  of  the  magnificence  and 
luxury  of  their  sovereign  beyond  the  seas. 
In  all  the  splendor  of  jewels  and  costly  robes 
the  beautiful  women  move  in  their  gorgeous 
saloons;  gray  nuns  glide  about;  officers, 
courtiers,  monks,  French  and  Canadian, 
mingle  in  the  streets,  on  the  ramparts,  and 
at  the  country  seats  in  the  environs  of  Que- 
bec. The  book  abounds  in  incident  and 
picturesque  description;  it  is  brilliantly 
written,  and  the  period  is  one  of  so  much 
importance,  and  the  subject  so  fresh  both  to 
writer  and  reader  of  romance,  that  many  will 
find  pleasure  in  its  perusal.  It  is,  however, 
rather  crowded  with  crime.  The  story  takes 
its  name  from  a  gilded  sculpture  on  the  house 
of  the  bourgeois  Philibert,  who  is  the  noblest 
character  portrayed,  and  whose  tragic  death, 
involving  the  fate  of  many  others,  closes  the 
story  like  the  gray  ending  of  a  day  that 
dawned  in  splendor.  [Lovell,  Adam,  Wes- 
son &  Co.] 

—We  have  from  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  paper  covers,  The  Stew- 
ard, by  Henry  Cock  ton,  and,  in  cloth,  an 
edition  of  Madame  de  StaeTs  Corinne,  Wil- 
kie  Collins's  Basil,  and  Madame  George 
Sand's  First  and  True  Love.  These  last 
three  volumes  are  printed  in  rather  better 
style  than  these  publishers  commonly  in- 
dulge in,  though  that,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  not  saying  a  great  deal.  We  cannot  say 
as  much,  however,  for  their  Pickwick  Abroad, 


which  is  one  of  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds's  stories, 
or  for  Alexander  Dumas's  The  Man  with 
Five  Wives,  neither  of  which,  either  as  re- 
spects soul  or  body,  Is  such  a  book  as  we 
are  willing  to  recommend.  The  counte- 
nances of  Mrs.  Warfield's  The  Cardinal's 
Daughter  and  of  the  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton's  Country  Quarters  are  rather  more  in 
their  favor. 

—  The  author  of  Christian  Conception  and 
Experience,  Rev.  W.  I.  Gill,  is  a  Methodist 
minister  who,  a  year  or  two  ago,  subjected 
himself  to  the  theological  suspicions  of  his 
brethren  in  the  New  Jersey  Conference,  by 
the  publication  of  a  volume  entitled  "  Evolu- 
tion and  Progress."  He  seems  to  have  sur- 
vived the  treatment  then  received,  and  still 
to  hold  his  liberal  pen  with  a  firm  and  unhes- 
itating hand.  The  present  volume  should, 
however,  restore  confidence  to  his  more  "  Or- 
thodox" brethren.  It  is  a  very  innocent  essay 
in  reconciliation  of  what  he  esteems  to  be  a 
true  Christian  theism  with  the  dictates  of 
sound  reason.  Not  great,  but  good;  not 
brilliant,  but  useful ;  creditable  to  its  author 
as  a  thinker  and  a  writer,  and  fitted  to  be 
useful  in  the  religious  circles  to  which  it  is 
addressed.  Its  object,  briefly  stated,  is  first 
to  set  forth  the  truthfulness  and  value  of  a 
theistic  belief  ideally  considered,  and  then  to 
show  its  superiority  in  practical  relations  to 
character  and  life.  We  observe  that  the 
author  refers  to  the  late  Dr.  Sears  as  a  repre- 
sentative Unitarian.  He  was  hardly  that 
The  book  is  issued  under  the  imprint  of  that 
novel  "concern,"  "The  Authors'  Publishing 
Company." 

—  What  is  Art  is  the  title  of  a  brief  es- 
say by  Mr.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  published 
by  Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.  Mr.  Benjamin 
is  a  professional  artist,  and  these  his  views 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  art  have  al- 
ready been  made  public  in  the  form  of  a  lec- 
ture before  the  Boston  Art  Club,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School,  and  other  bod- 
ies somewhat  familiar  with  the  subject  To 
them  it  must  have  furnished  an  hour  of  de- 
lightful entertainment  being  full  of  sugges- 
tive thought  and  happy  illustration.  To  all 
those  whom  taste  and  cultivation  have  al- 
ready inclined  to  the  study  of  art,  either 
practically  or  as  a  branch  of  general  knowl- 
edge, Mr.  Benjamin's  essay  will  prove  an  aid 
and  an  inspiration ;  but  for  the  great  read- 
ing public,  who,  knowing  nothing  or  next  to 
nothing  of  the  subject,  seek  for  instruction 
in  its  pages,  it  will  be  less  profitable.  It 
lacks  accuracy  of  definition,  and  at  the  same 
time  assumes  too  much  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  In  its  second  part,  on 
the  practice  of  art,  more  points  are  brought 
forward  than  are  profitably  developed.  Some, 
indeed,  belong  entirely  to  the  studio,  and 
can  scarcely  be  understood  outside  of  it 
painting  being  made  the  prominent  branch,  of  |^ 
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which  distinction  we  do  not  complain.  In 
discussing  the  relation  which  the  art-loving 
public  bears  to  art  and  artists,  Mr.  Benja- 
min gives  some  very  valuable  hints  to  those 
who  are  so  ready  to  find  fault  with  whatever 
does  not  accord  with  their  preconceived  no- 
tions ;  and  we  trust  that  to  this  very  public 
his  volume  may  bring  both  profit  and  pleas- 
ure. 

—  We  have  Volume  IV,  for  1876,  of  the 
Sanitaria*.,  a  monthly  journal  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  exposition  of  sanitary  science. 
The  plan  of  the  magazine  comprises  papers 
by  experts  on  selected  topics,  useful  adapta- 
tions from  the  foreign  press,  proceedings 
of  public  associations,  statistics,  critical  re- 
views, and  some  miscellaneous  reading  mat- 
ter. The  publication  has,  we  understand, 
the  sanction  of  the  medical  authorities,  and, 
one  of  its  editors  being  a  physician  and  the 
other  a  civil  engineer,  it  seems  well  qualified 
to  be  instructive  to  the  public  generally,  as 
well  as  serviceable  to  a  professional  class. 
The  price  is  four  dollars  a  year,  and  the 
office  of  publication,  82  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

—  The  second  volume  of  Roberts  Broth- 
ers' Town  and  Country  Series  will  "con- 
duce "  to  three,  if  not  to  all  four,  of  the  ends 
which  Sir  J.  Denham,  in  the  couplet  chosen 
as  a  motto  for  the  series,  specifies  for  all 
books.  It  is  entitled  From  Traditional  to 
Rational  Faith  :  or  the  Way  I  came  from 
Baptist  to  Liberal  Christianity ;  the  story 
of  an  able  man's  change  from  "Evangel- 
ical "  to  « Liberal "  Christianity.  It  is  so 
told  that  many  thoughtful  readers  will  surely 
find  in  it  "  wisdom,  piety,  use,"  and  conse- 
quently "delight"  The  author  is  Rev.  R\ 
A.  Griffin,  now  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Soci- 
ety in  Marlboro',  Mass.  Theological  changes 
from  the  so-called  "  Evangelical  "  denomina- 
tions to  Universalism  or  Unitarianism  are 
not  so  rare  in  these  days  that  each  change 
deserves  to  be  chronicled  in  a  book.  But 
Mr.  Griffin's  little  work  justifies  its  own  ex- 
istence by  its  style,  its  matter  and  its  spirit 
Once  an  English  Baptist  Mr.  Griffin  declares 
himself  a  Unitarian  now,  because  he  was  a 
Baptist  because  he  has  been  "faithful  to 
those  sacred  principles  without  which  the 
denomination  would  never  have  come  into 
existence."  The  peculiarities  of  the  author's 
experience  recommend  the  book  to  the  peru- 
sal of  the  body  into  which  Mr.  Griffin  has 
come.  The  body  which  he  has  left  can 'find 
little  to  blame  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
story  is  related ;  for  it  is  the  manner  of  sin- 
cerity, earnestness,  ability,  and,  with  slight 
exception,  of  moderation  and  sweetness. 
The  chapter  on  "  Finding  Christ "  is  espe- 
cially strong,  while  the  "  Record  of  a  Tempt- 
ation "  is  a  much-needed  incentive  to  intel- 
lectual honesty  among  the  clergy.  Mr. 
Griffin's  literary  style  needs,  in  addition  to 


its  many  merits,  only  a  little  more  finish  and 
accuracy  to  be  called  very  good. 

—  When  such  a  scholar  as  Prof.  Whitney, 
of  Yale  College,  sits  down  to  teach  English 
Grammar,  surely  all  of  us  ought  to  gather 
around  him  to  study  it.  His  little  treatise 
on  the  Essentials  of  English  Grammar 
seems  to  us  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
its  purpose ;  philosophically  conceived,  con- 
structed on  a  truly  scientific  plan,  informed 
with  a  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  presented  in  a  remarkably 
clear  and  attractive  form.  We  like  espe- 
cially his  estimate  of  the  place  which  English 
Grammar  holds  in  the  scale  of  studies ;  his 
whole  preface  is  indeed  so  sound  that  we  are 
very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  quote  from  it  at 
length  as  we  had  intended  doing.  The  book 
is  admirably  printed,  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
its  binding  is  the  best  for  school  use.  [Ginn 
&  Heath.] 

—  Mrs.  Emma  Marshall,  of  Gloucester, 
England,  whose  story,  "Life's  Aftermath," 
was  concluded  in  the  Churchman  last  year, 
has  published  through  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York,  a  History  of  France, 
adapted  from  that  of  Lamd  Fleury.  The 
portion  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present 
time  was  necessarily  rewritten,  and  one  entire 
chapter  was  added  to  fit  the  book  for  the  use 
of  English  children.  We  doubt  not  that  it 
has  thus  been  improved  for  use  in  our  own 
country.  The  book  would  please  us  much 
better  if  the  author  had  given  her  readers  an 
outline  of  the  philosophic  divisions  into 
which  French  history  falls,  instead  of  pre- 
senting a  simple  narrative  with  no  aids  for 
the  understanding  of  its  progress.  Children, 
no  less  than  older  folk,  understand  history 
far  better  when  it  is  shown  that  there  are 
periods  in  its  progress  and  a  relation  between 
the  events  of  successive  eras.  In  the  present 
case  the  narrative  is  flowing,  and  the  style 
open  to  few  adverse  criticisms.  We  wish 
Mrs.  Marshall  had  not  told  us  that  the  Third 
Estate  met  in  a  "  fives  court "  in  1 789,  but  had 
used  the  more  familiar  word  "  tennis,"  which 
has  general  sanction.  Neither  do  we  like  the 
expression  "  war  it  down,"  when  referring  to 
the  determination  of  the  English  to  destroy 
the  efforts  of  the  French  revolutionists. 

—  The  Harpers,  too,  are  to  give  us  books 
in  a  "series."  "Half  Hour  Series"  is  the 
title  selected,  the  form  a  32mo.,  which  is 
about  as  small  a  book  as  is  commonly  made ; 
the  covers  of  paper;  the  edges  square 
trimmed ;  and  the  type  clear  and  sufficiently 
large.  The  prices  are  to  range  from  fifteen 
cents  to  twenty-five,  and  illustrations  will  be 
given  occasionally.  Five  volumes  have  been 
received.  The  first  contains  Mr.  Freeman's 
pamphlet  on  The  Turks  in  Europe,  which, 
under  the  imprint  of  another  house,  we  have 
noticed  at  length  in  another  column.  In  the 
second  we  have  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope's 


story  of  Thompson  Hall;  in  the  third 
When  the  Ship  Comes  Home,  a  story  by 
Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice ;  and  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  two  collections  of  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 
Tragedies  and  Comedies  respectively.  We 
suppose  that  these  books  may  have  a  mission 
in  the  world,  but  they  can  hardly  aspire  to 
the  dignity  of  a  position  in  the  library.  They 
must  live  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and 
do  what  good  they  can  in  odd  moments  of 
time. 

— We  have  from  West  Johnston  &  Co., 
Richmond,  Va.,  The  Sempstress1  Story,  a 
translation  from  the  French  of  Gustav  Droz. 
There  are  but  nineteen  pages  of  it  It  is  a 
simple  but  touching  little  tale  of  a  child  in 
Paris  who  lay  at  the  point  of  death  with 
croup,  and  was  saved  by  the  kind  service  of 
a  big-hearted  surgeon.  It  is  a  fresh,  bright, 
warmly  colored  picture  of  an  ordinary  "  inte- 
rior "  and  a  not  uncommon  experience. 

—  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger,  of 
Philadelphia,  publish  a  French  version  of 
Irving's  Rip  Van  Winkle.  The  translation 
seems  to  have  been  made  with  a  large  degree 
of  enthusiasm,  and  the  book  may  serve  a 
good  use  in  the  hands  of  French  classes. 


HEW  SHEET  MTJ8I0. 

OUR  receipts  of  sheet  music  for  the  last 
month  include  selections  from  the  pub- 
lications of  Boosey  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
London;  George  Willig  &  CoM  Baltimore; 
W.  W.  Whitney,  Toledo,  O. ;  W.  A.  Pond  & 
Co.,  and  S.  T.  Gordon  &  Son,  New  York 
City;  Louis  Meyer,  Philadelphia;  Balmer  & 
Weber,  St.  Louis ;  and  White,  Smith  &  Co., 
Boston.  The  greater  proportion  are  compo- 
sitions for  the  piano,  more  detailed  notice  of 
which  we  defer  till  our  next  issue.  Of  the 
songs  the  larger  number  are  of  a  highly  sen- 
timental order,  being  the  outpourings  of  love- 
sick hearts  in  not  always  the  most  merito- 
rious melodies ;  but  we  select  a  few  which 
seem  to  us  to  have  a  good  degree  of  excel- 
lence, and  which  we  can  commend  with  a 
measure  of  confidence  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  endowed  with  voices  to  sing. 

(1)  Will  You  Remember  Me?  Song.  By  H.  P.  Dank*. 
PP-  3-   35  cents.   [White,  Smith  &  Co.) 

A  simple,  easy  and  pleasing  ballad  in  A 
flat  running  only  to  F ;  without  very  marked 
character,  but  of  a  respectable  degree  of 
merit,  with  some  phrases  of  true  excellence, 
and  well  suited  for  a  light  tenor  voice. 

(a)  I  Love  Thee.   Romania.    English  Translation  by 

Dr.  W.  J.  Wetmore.  Music  by  Tito  Mattei.  pp.  5.  40 
cents.   [S.  T.  Gordon  &  Son.) 

In  the  same  key  with  No.  i,  but  a  song  of 
greater  body  and  stronger  character ;  better 
suited  to  a  somewhat  robust  voice,  to  which 
it  presents  one  opportunity  of  striking  high 
B  flat   There  is  a  good  deal  of  music  in  the 
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playing  croquet,  or  its  more  recent  fashionable 
rival,  lawn  tennis." 

There  is  a  fine  old  castle  here,  well  overgrown 
with  ivy.  Newport  would  seem  to  be  a  pleasant 
city  to  stroll  around  in.  Near  it  is  the  seat  of 
Lord  Tredegar : 


accompaniment,  and  both  German  and  Italian 
words  accompany  the  English. 

(3)  O,  Lovely  Naples.  By  F.  Campana.  English  version 
by  Dr.  W.  J.  Wetmore.  pp.  8.  50  cents.  [S.  T.  Gordon 
ft  Sob.] 

This  is  rather  a  shallow  melody,  but  it  has 
a  tripping  movement  which  at  once  catches 
the  ear,  and  sets  the  feet  beating  with  the 
strongly  marked  accent  The  words  cele- 
brate the  gaieties  of  Naples,  and  a  sunny 
gleam  runs  through  the  music.  The  key  is 
that  of  two  sharps,  with  a  digression  into 
one.  A  baritone  voice  would  sing  this  with 
good  effect 

(4)  Her  Image.  (Ihr  Bildniss.)  By  Karl  Collan.  Ar- 
rangement and  words  by  Selma  Borg  and  Marie  A.  Brown, 
pp.  4.  35  cents.   [Louis  Meyer.] 

This  is  one  of  a  long  series  of  "  Lays  of 
Sweden  and  Finland,"  and  has  a  weird  and 
plaintive  tone  which  gives  it  a  certain  im- 
pressiveness.  The  key  is  D  sharp,  and  the 
score  is  within  the  easy  management  of  an 
alto  voice  of  fair  range.  These  songs  of 
other  lands  afford  a  refreshing  relief  from 
the  hackneyed  themes  to  which  sheet  music 
is  so  largely  confined ;  and  should  be  made 
liberal  use  of  to  enrich  the  amateur's  reper- 
toire. 

(5)  Lullaby.  Song  for  Mezzo  Soprano.  By  Adam  Geibel. 
pp.  4.  40  cents.  [Louis  Meyer.] 

This  song  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Eliot  Furness,  a  name  which  ought  to  be 
recognized  in  certain  circles  of  Cambridge 
and  Philadelphia.  The  words  are  taken  from 
Dr.  Holland's  "  Mistress  of  the  Manse,"  and 
the  music  to  which  they  are  set  is  very  sweet 
and  simple,  the  whole  making  a  really  charm- 
ing little  cradle  song.  One  can  easily  fancy 
a  mother  crooning  over  her  baby  in  the  strains 
of  its  gentle  and  soothing  melody. 

(6)  Song  of  the  Exile.  (Der  Verbannte.)  By  Adam 
Geibel.   pp  4.   35  cents.  (Louis  Meyer.] 

This  is  a  well  conceived  composition,  for 
soprano  or  tenor,  embodying  no  great  diffi- 
culties, and  reminding  one  a  little  of  Abt's 
manner,  though  not  instinct  with  the  pecu- 
liar vitality  which  breathes  in  his  delightful 
songs.  

THE  MAT  MAGAZINES,  AND  OTHEB 
PERIODICALS. 


"Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?"  We 
cannot  answer  this  conundrum,  for  the  Literary 
World  is  not  a  theological  journal ;  but  we  must, 
this  month  at  least,  notice  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
as  among  the  illustrated  magazines.  Its  opening 
paper,  by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Knight,  begins  a  delin- 
eation with  both  pen  and  pencil  of  certain  "  crude 
and  curious  inventions  "  exhibited  at  Philadelphia 
last  summer;  chiefly,  now  and  here,  of  instru- 
ments of  "music"  from  benighted  regions  of  the 
earth — clappers  from  China,  rattles  from  Mexico, 
hannomcons  from  Africa,  and  so  on.  The  very 
thought  of  the  distracting  sounds  to  be  evolved 
from  these  uncivilized  looking  appliances  is 
Month  to  excite  anew  one's  compassion  for  the 


heathen,  and  makes  it  pleasant  to  pass  on  to  Mr. 
Whittier's  poem,  which  is  next  in  order,  a  "  Hymn 
of  the  Dunkers,"  as  sung  by  "  Sister  Maria  Chris- 
tina," 1738: 

"  Sound,  welcome  trump,  the  last  alarm ! 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  make  bare  thine  arm  I 
FulfilKhis  day  our  long  desire. 
Make  sweet  and  clean  the  world  with  fire  I 

"  Sweep,  flaming  besom,  sweep  from  sight 
The  lies  of  time ;  be  swift  to  smite, 
Sharp  sword  of  God,  all  idols  down. 
Genevan  creed  and  Roman  crown.'' 


Two  glimpses  are  given  us  in  this  number  of 
the  "  good  old  Colony  times."  The  British  offi- 
cer who  obligingly  kept  a  diary  in  Boston  in  1775 
furnishes  further  entertaining  extracts  from  the 
same  for  the  edification  of  particular  historians  of 
that  period ;  and  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Jr.,  recounts  the  setting  up  of  the  May-pole  at 
Merrymount  This  last  is  a  sort  of  anniversary 
paper,  the  event  which  it  chronicles  having  taken 
place — "old  style"  thrown  out— just  a  quarter 
of  a  thousand  years  ago  the  first  day  of  May, 
1877 ;  when  "  the  names  of  Hampden  and  Crom- 
well and  Milton  were  as  unknown  to  history  as 
those  of  Franklin,  Washington,  and  Jefferson." 
The  story  of  CapL  Wollaston's  settlement  on  the 
south  shore  of  Boston's  bay  is  told  in  an  interest- 
ing way ;  though  not  much  to  the  credit  of  Thomas 
Morton,  who  was  the  leading  spirit  in  it  Further 
on  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  writes  instructively 
and  encouragingly  of  the  "life  and  work  of  the 
Eastern  farmer,"  meaning  thereby  the  New  Eng- 
land farmer  and  his  nearer  neighbors  as  contrasted 
with  their  fellows  at  the  West,  popularly  supposed 
to  be  of  a  more  fortunate  lot  in  life.  Cannot  Dr. 
Loring,  or  some  of  our  agricultural  societies,  ob- 
tain the  printing  of  this  intelligent  essay  in  tract 
form  and  its  wide  circulation — by  way  of  sowing 
good  seed  broadcast — among  the  class  for  whom 
it  is  intended?  Mr.  Longfellow  enriches  the 
number  with  a  poem  on  "Castles  in  Spain,"  of 
which  this  is  the  last  and  brightest  touch : 

"  How  like  a  ruin  overgrown 

With  flowers  that  hide  the  rents  of  time 
Stands  now  the  Past  that  I  have  known ; 
Castles  in  Spain,  not  built  of  stone, 
But  of  white  summer  cloud,  and  blown 
Into  this  little  mist  of  rhyme  I " 

From  this  point  only  a  critical  essay  on  Wag- 
ner's Bayreuth  Festival  bars  the  way  to  the  Con- 
tributors' Club,  which  is  full  of  bright  things; 
and  to  the  review  of  Recent  Literature,  which  is 
distinguished  with  what  we  guess  to  be  Mr.  How- 
ells's  own  not  very  complimentary  opinion  of 
Harriet  Martineau  and  her  autobiography. 

•  — As  is  not  unusual  with  Harper's,  the  most 
inviting  outlooks  are  in  the  direction  of  various 
quarters,  near  and  remote,  of  the  world  we  live 
in.  The  Usk,  which  obtains  attention  for  one 
subject  our  well-read  reader  will  remember  to  be 
a  fair  river  of  England  which  falls  into  Bristol 
Channel  at  Newport,  the  most  important  of  the 
Welsh  seaports  next  to  Cardiff.  A  village  of 
Usk  lies  back  a  few  miles  from  the  sea;  where 
once  flourished  the  proud  Roman  city  of  Burrium. 
Will  you  enter  it  to^lay  ? 

"  You  pass  down  a  pleasant  walled  and  shaded 
street,  where  the  trees  on  either  side  grow  so 
luxuriantly  that  they  seem  almost  to  shut  out  the 
sky  overhead,  catching  glimpses  down  leafy  lanes, 
over  rustic  bridges,  of  well-kept  country  villas 
upon  whose  lawns  blooming  British  girls  are 


"  A  great  plain  house,  old-fashioned,  and  rather 
commonplace  of  aspect  in  this  land  of  picturesque 
structures,  but  magnificent  in  dimensions,  solid, 
unornamented,  but  roomy  enough  for  a  regiment 
of  infantry.  One  apartment  is  forty-two  feet 
long  by  twenty-seven  wide,  and  is  floored  and " 
wainscoted  from  the  wood  of  a  single  oak 'tree 
felled  in  the  park.  It  is  called  the  Oak  Room. 
The  house  is  crowded  with  pictures  and  marbles, 
many  of  them  by  the  first  masters,  and  including 
family  portraits  reaching  back  through  many  cen- 
turies. The  family  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Britain,  tracing  its  pedigree  in  an  unbroken 
line  to  Welsh  kings,  who  were  a  power  on  this 
island  before  the  oldest  Anglo-Saxon  monarchies 
had  a  name  in  history." 


Passing  on  to  the  "  Gateway  of  the  Catskills," 
we  can  barely  touch  upon  the  striking,  and  strik- 
ingly illustrated,  poem  of  "  Israfil "  in  which  the 
old  story  of  Eden  is  rehearsed  with  new  touches. 
One  of  the  pictures  is  fitted  to  these  lines : 

"  She  sleeps — she  dreams; 
For  now  a  smile  hovers  with  tender  grace 
About  her  lips.  The  beauty  of  her  face 
A  breathing  wonder  to  the  angel  seems. 
Her  dark  eyelashes  rest 
Motionless  on  the  warm  flush  of  her  cheek; 
Her  Hps  part  softly,  as  if  she  would  speak, 
But  had  in  dream-land  lost  the  word  she  fain  would  seek ; 
One  hand  is  lightly  dasped  about  a  rose 
Which  fully  open  blows, 
Too  blest  to  share  it*  sister  flowers'  repose ; 
And,  veiling  her  white  breast, 
Falls  wave  on  wave  of  lustrous  golden  hair. 
Like  one  en  chanted { in  the  moonlight  glow 
The  angel  lingers  sUll,  and  murmurs  low, 
'  Daughter  of  earth— how  fair! ' " 

The  articles  on  the  Catskills  and  its  accom- 
panying engravings  are  full  of  a  rare  sylvan 
charm.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  such  wild  and 
simple  scenes  as  these  are  so  comparatively  near 
the  great  metropolis.  Bears,  too,  and  bear  traps, 
and  women  who  go  a-hunting !  The  paper  on 
Florence  is  superbly  illustrated,  and  may  almost 
take  the  place  and  do  the  work  of  an  actual 
visit  to  that  enchanted  city.  Interesting  use  is 
made  of  the  diaries  of  Mr.  Samuel  Breck,  an  old 
Philadelphia!!,  of  Boston  birth,  lately  deceased, 
who  remembered  all  about  both  cities  in  the  days 
closely  following  the  Revolution ;  while  for  read- 
ing of  a  more  substantial  sort  there  is  a  "  Popular 
Exposition  of  Some  Scientific  Experiments,"  and 
a  capital  homily  on  equestrianism. 

—  Lippiruotfs  two  illustrated  papers  this  month 
are  on  the  Valleys  of  Peru,  and  the  Banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  latter  being  the  first  of  a  series  by 
Lady  Blanche  Murphy,  which  promises  to  be  very 
good.  The  strength  of  the  number  is  contributed 
by  "  a  quartette  of  male  voices,"  C.  H.  Hard- 
ing, Chauncey  Hickox,  Walter  Mitchell  and  J. 
Brander  Matthews,  who  write  respectively  of 
"  Parisian  Club  Life,"  of  "  Schliemann  and  his  Dis- 
coveries," of  "  Burials  and  Burial-Places,"  and  of 
"  Damned  Plays."  This  last  rather  startling  title 
covers  a  curious  chapter  of  anecdote  and  reminis- 
cence, which  might  have  been  wrought  in  Mr. 
Francis  Jacox's  literary  museum,  relating  to  the 
fortunes  and  misfortunes,  and  especially  the  mis- 
fortunes, of  stage  plays.  Play  writing  is  very 
profitable  when  it  is  successful,  and  success,  if 
reaped  at  all,  is  generally  instantaneous. 

"  A  run  of  one  hundred  : 
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theater  is  not  unusual,  nor  is  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
dollars  a  night  at  all  out  of  the  way;  and  these 
represent  a  profit  to  the  author  of  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  for  one  play  in  one  city  for  one 
season — barely  a  quarter  of  the  sum  the  piece 
will  ultimately  net  him." 

Very  trivial  matters  often  ensure  a  triumph  or 
the  opposite.  Long  "waits"  between  the  acts, 
or  one  act  too  many,  often  set  the  seal  of  failure : 

"  Many  a  time  has  a  weak  denouement  removed 
the  good  impression  left  by  the  first  four  acts." 

*  Here  is  a  hint,  we  should  say,  for  preachers, 
and,  indeed,  for  newspaper  writers  as  well.  It  is 
set  down  as  a  superstition  of  the  stage  that  a 
piece  which  pleases  the  actors  rarely  pleases  the 
public : 

"  Some  authors  tremble  when  the  cast  are  de- 
lighted with  their  characters,  and  are  not  at  all 
disturbed  in  mind  when  they  but  ill  conceal  their 
poor  opinion." 

There  was  a  time  —  that  of  the  old  London  pit, 
for  instance — when  poor  plays  were  "damned" 
in  a  very  downright  fashion :  and  when  face-to- 
face,  hand-to-hand  fights  were  fought  between 
the  actors  and  the  audience  over  the  question  of 
merit  Is  it  in  one  of  these  antiquated  schools 
that  a  would-be  actress  of  the  present  hour  has 
been  taking  lessons  ?  The  first  performance  of 
Congreve's  "Way  of  the  World"  was  greeted 
with  signs  of  severe  disapprobation : 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  hisses  the  author  of  the 
brilliant  play  came  forward  calmly,  and  coolly 
asked,  '  Is  it  your  intention  to  damn  this  play  ? ' 
•Yes,  yes!  Off!  off]'  'Then  I  can  tell  you,' 
he  answered,  '  that  this  play  of  mine  will  be  a  liv- 
ing play  when  you  are  all  dead  and  damned.' 
And  he  then  walked  slowly  off." 

— Another  phase  of  this  same  general  subject  is 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Henry  James,  Jr.,  in  the  Galaxy, 
his  article  in  a  previous  number  on  the  Theatre 
Francais  in  Paris,  being  now  followed  by  one  on 
"  The  London  Theaters."  When  you  go  to  the 
theater  in  London,  says  Mr.  James,  you  buy 
your  eleven-shillings  "stall"  at  an  agency  in 
Piccadilly,  receiving  it  "from  the  hands  of  a 
smooth,  sleek,  bottle-nosed  clerk,  who  seems  for 
all  the  world  as  if  he  had  stepped  straight  out  of 
a  volume  of  Dickens  or  of  Thackeray."  The 
price  is  high,  and  play-going  is  correspondingly 
not  popular.  The  institution  is  "a  social  luxury 
and  not  an  artistic  necessity." 

".An  English  audience  is  as  different  as  possi- 
ble from  a  French,  though  the  difference  is  alto- 
gether by  no  means  to  its  disadvantage.  ...  It 
is  well  dressed,  tranquil,  motionless ;  it  suggests 
domestic  virtue  and  comfortable  homes ;  it  looks 
as  if  it  had  come  to  the  play  in  its  own  carriage, 
after  a  dinner  of  beef  and  pudding.  The  ladies 
are  mild,  fresh  colored  English  mothers ;  they  all 
wear  caps ;  they  are  wrapped  in  knitted  shawls. 
There  are  many  rosy  young  girls,  with  dull  eyes 
and  quiet  cheeks — an  element  wholly  absent 
from  Parisian  audiences.  The  men  are  hand- 
some and  honorable  looking ;  they  are  in  evening 
dress;  they  come  with  the  ladies  —  usually  with 
several  ladies — and  remain  with  them;  they  sit 
still  in  their  places,  and  don't  go  herding  out  be- 
tween the  acts  with  their  hats  askew." 

Mr.  James  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Mr. 
Henry  Irving,  who  just  now  is  occupying  the 
place  of  honor  on  the  London  stage : 

"This  gentleman  enjoys  an  esteem  and  consid- 
eration, which,  I  believe,  has  been  the  lot  of  no 
English  actor  since  Macready  left  the  stage,  and 
he  may  at  the  present  moment  claim  the  dignity 


of  being  a  bone  of  contention  in  London  society 
second  only  in  magnitude  to  the  rights  of  the 
Turks  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Bulgarians.  I  am 
told  that  London  is  divided,  on  the  subject  of  his 
merits,  into  two  fiercely  hostile  camps ;  that  he 
has  sown  dissension  in  families,  and  made  old 
friends  cease  to  'speak.'  His  appearance  in  a 
new  part  is  a  great  event ;  and  if  one  has  the 
courage  of  one  s  opinion,  at  dinner  tables  and 
elsewhere,  a  conversational  godsend." 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Irving's  success  Mr.  James 
has  not  succeeded  in  mastering : 

"  His  defects  seem  to  me  in  excess  of  his  qual- 
ities, and  the  lessons  he  has  not  learned  more 
striking  than  the  lessons  he  has  learned." 

"English  Women"  come  under  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  White's  microscope  a  little  further  on,  and 
the  beauties  which  he  discovers  in  them,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  are  more  than  the  blemishes,  though 
he  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the  latter.  He  does 
not  think  they  dress  well,  nor  has  he  found  their 
complexions  "exceptionally  beautiful,"  but  for 
intelligence  and  social  qualities  he  gives  them 
the  highest  mark.  Nevertheless,  being  again  at 
home  among  his  own  country-women,  he  is  gal- 
lant enough  to  say  of  the  latter : 

"  If  they  would  be  a  little  more  gentle,  a  little 
less  self-asserting,  a  little  less  determined,  and  a 
little  more  persuasive  in  their  utterance  as  well 
as  in  their  manner,  I  am  sure  that,  with  all  their 
other  advantages,  they  need  fear  no  rivalry  in 
womanly  charm,  even  with  the  truly  feminine, 
sensible,  soft-mannered,  sweet-voiced  women  of 
England." 

— The  illustrations  in  Scribner*s  are,  as  usual, 
numerous  and  well-engraved,  but  there  are  one 
or  two  singular  things  about  the  drawing.  On  p. 
1  is  presented  "A  Jacobean  Chair."  What  now 
adjoins  the  casement  of  the  French  window  in 
the  background?  What  possible  truth  can  un- 
derlie the  construction  of  the  table  in  its  desig- 
nated relations  to  the  book-case  on  p.  4  ?  Why 
so  destroy  symmetry  in  the  hanging  of  the  mirror 
on  p.  6?  The  drawings  which  accompany  the 
article  on  Smith  College  are  much  better  in  the 
main,  and  are  beautifully  engraved ;  but  it  seems 
to  us  there  are  glaring  faults  in  the  "  Interior  of 
Study  Room"  on  p.  12.  We  venture  to  say  no 
chimney  piece  in  any  of  the  buildings  of  Smith 
College  appears  as  is  here  represented ;  and  can 
anybody  explain  how  the  bureau  stands?  Is  it 
in  the  corner,  or  across  the  corner  ?  The  article 
on  "Sea  Trout  Fishing"  in  Canada  waters  is 
an  exceedingly  inviting  one,  and,  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  will  turn  many  a  summer  tourist 
in  that  direction.  The  attention,  of  our  country 
readers  we  earnestly  entreat  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
George  E.  Waring,  Jr.'s  exposition  of  the  func- 
tion and  methods  of  "Village  Improvement 
Societies." 

—  Appletotfs  Journal  is  now  fairly  entitled  to  a 
place  and  mention  among  the  monthly  magazines. 
Its  literary  character  is  very  high,  and  its  picto- 
rial resources  are  being  steadily  enlarged. 

— We  are  glad  to  learn  of  the  assured  success 
of  The  Magasine  of  American  History,  whose 
May  number  is  the  fifth  in  its  first  volume. 
It  is  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  at  $5.00  a 
year,  and  its  editor  is  Mr.  John  Austin  Stevens, 
the  librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
The  resources  at  his  command  easily  give  him  a 
great  advantage  in  the  management  of  such  a 


periodical.  The  present  number  contains  a  vari- 
ety of  historical  information,  some  of  it  rare  and 
curious.  Liberal  use  is  made  of  hitherto  unput> 
lished  documents,  and  there  is  a  department  of 
Notes  and  Queries.  The  form  is  a  quarto  of 
about  sixty  pages,  and  the  materiel,  if  we  may 
adapt  that  word  to  our  purpose,  is  exceptionally 
fine.  To  historical  scholars,  and  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  early  periods  of  the  national  life, 
we  should  think  this  magazine  would  be  very 
acceptable. 

— The  American  Library  Journal  is  what  no 
librarian  can  do  without,  and  we  trust  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  its  fame  will  have  introduced 
it  to  the  attention,  and  its  merits  have  secured  for 
it  the  patronage,  not  only  of  every  public  library 
in  the  country,  but  of  every  owner  of  a  private 
collection  of  books  of  considerable  size.  The 
whole  science  of  handling  books  to  the  end  of 
their  best  popular  use  is  expounded  in  its  pages 
with  the  knowledge  which  comes  by  experience. 
The  wonder  is  that  the  library  world  has  done 
without  such  an  admirable  organ  so  long.  In  ex- 
ternals the  magazine  bears  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  one  last  named,  and  is  edited  in  Boston, 
but  its  publisher  is  F.  Leypoldt,  37  Park  Row, 
New  York.   Price  %yoo  a  year. 

—  We  are  indebted  to  August  Brentano,  of 
New  York,  for  a  copy  of  the  April  number  of 
the  new  English  review,  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
We  do  not  wonder  at  the  instantaneous  popular- 
ity which  has  attended  this  experiment  The 
contents  of  this  number  are  exceptionally  fresh 
and  strong.  Cardinal  Manning  furnishes  a  sec- 
ond chapter  of  his  "  True  Story  of  the  Vatican 
Council,"  and  a  very  intetesting  and  impressive 
story  he  is  making  out  of  it  A  Mr.  E.  D.  J. 
Wilson,  who  must  be  an  American,  reviews  the 
late  "  Political  Crisis  in  the  United  States,"  and 
does  it  intelligently  and  fairly.  There  is  a  tender 
and  appreciative  paper  on  George  Sand,  by  F. 
W.  H.  Myers.  Dr.  Carpenter  explains  "the 
Radiometer  and  its  Lessons."  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock makes  an  appeal  for  "The  Preservation  of 
Our  Ancient  National  Monuments."  Sir  James 
Stephen  discusses  "Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir 
George  Lewis  on  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opin- 
ion." Mr.  Grant  Duff  concludes  his  instructive 
interior  study  of  Russia.  The  Rt  Hon.  Lyon 
Playfair  writes  "  On  Patents  and  the  New  Pa- 
tent BUL"  And  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  the  lion  of 
London  above  mentioned,  supplies  a  "Shaks- 
pearian  Note"  on  "The  Third  Murderer  in  Mac- 
beth." The  most  novel  and  striking  feature  of 
the  number  is  "  A  Modern  '  Symposium.' "  This 
is  a  discussion  of  "  The  Influence  upon  Morality 
of  a  Decline  in  Religious  Belief,"  participated  in 
successively  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  Lord  Sel- 
borne,  Rev.  Dr.  Martineau,  Mr.  Frederick  Har- 
rison, the  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
and  Professor  Clifford.  Of  the  first  number  of 
The  Nineteenth  Century  9,000  copies  were  printed 
as  a  first  edition,  and  five  subsequent  editions,  of 
perhaps  1,000  each,  were  called  for.  One  Amer- 
ican dealer  took  500  copies.  For  aught  we  know 
the  fortune  of  this  second  number  has  been  a 
repetition  of  this  brilliant  success. 

— The  history  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition 
is  certain  to  be  well  told  in  the  series  of  papers 
by  Prof.  Francis  A.  Walker  in  the  International 
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Review,  the  first  of  which  is  given  in  the  number 
for  May  and  June.  This  is  devoted  to  what  is 
termed  the  "  Mechanism  and  Administration,"  or 
the  external  history  of  the  event  The  article  is 
statistical  and  critical,  minute,  and  of  course  ac- 
curate. Politics  furnish  the  themes  for  two 
accompanying  articles,  one  on  "The  American 
Foreign  Service,"  by  Hon.  John  Jay,  the  other  on 
"The  New  Federal  Administration,"  unsigned, 
but  perhaps  by  the  author  of  the  caustic  review 
of  President  Grant's  administration  in  a  previous 
issue.  Mr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis  comes  to  the  res- 
cue of  "The  Life  Insurance  Question,"  a  Mr. 
James  H.  Rigg  writes  interestingly  of  the  "  Dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  of  England,"  and 
there  is  a  valuable  critique  of  Tennyson,  by  Bay- 
ard Taylor.  The  review  of  "  Recent  American 
,  and  European  Books  "  is  unworthy  of  the  name, 
the  division  of  "  Recent  American  Books  "  occu- 
pying precisely  one  page  and  fourteen  lines,  and 
covering  only  two  books,  both  of  which  are  old. 
The  last  title  in  the  Table  of  Contents  as  printed 
on  the  cover  is  "  Contemporary  Events."  The 
"  department "  so  dignified  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist of  a  single  paragraph  of  twelve  lines  on  the 
approaching  extra  session  of  Congress. 


GOBBESPOHDEHGE. 


.  .  .  What  seems  to  me  to  be  the  great  desid- 
eratum of  such  a  periodical  as  the  Literary  World 
is  to  make  the  several  articles,  as  it  were,  com- 
plete in  themselves,  so  as  to  be  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory to  readers  who  are  without  any  means  or 
opportunity  for  seeing  the  books  which  are  the 
subjects  of  them.  .  .  .  We  can  conceive  of  an 
article  founded  upon  the  contents  of  a  book  which 
would  be  very  interesting  and  valuable,  which 
would  not  seem  to  be  a  review  of  the  book  at  all, 
and  scarcely  show  at  all  from  what  source  the 
information  which  it  contained  was  drawn ;  and 
a  periodical  consisting  of  such  articles  might  be 
very  attractive  and  very  valuable  to  the  reader. 
But  this  would  be  very  unfair  to  the  author  and 
publisher. 

...  I  trust  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  form 
your  own  opinions  of  books  and  their  authors 
and  state  them  fairly  and  squarely — without  ask- 
ing yourself  how  this  man — this  set  —  this  pub- 
lisher or  that — likes  them.  Satisfy  yourself  and 
you  will  satisfy  the  public.  The  Literary  World 
should  be  cosmopolitan  and  not  provincial.  To 
this  end  pray  give  a  wide  berth  to  the  Boston 
M  . .  t . .  al  Admiration  Society,  which  deserves 
to  be  the  laughing  stock  of  all  outsiders. 

...  I  have  thought  that  had  Mr.  Crocker 
been  able  to  continue  his  work  he  would  have,  in 
time,  raised  it  to  something  more  nearly  like  the 
English  critical  journals,  so  far  as  they  are  liter- 
ary and  not  political  or  scientific.  Such  a  change 
would  be  justified  by  the  increase  in  numbers  of 
reading  people  here  who  appreciate  broad  and 
able  criticism,  not  too  "genial,"  nor  on  the  other 
hand  "slashing."  Publishers  and  readers  alike 
would  respect  and  favor  such  a  paper  taking  an 
independent  position,  and  mainly  regarding  the 
interesta-of  sound  criticism  and  the  wise  guidance 
at  wtcnfekal  readers.  Such  work  on  many  books 
mo  mm  worn  can  do  well   The  improvement  of 


your  paper,  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  desire  in 
this  direction,  would  involve  necessarily  the  call- 
ing in  of  helpers  who  would  be  willing  to  do  good 
work  in  special  lines  of  reviewing;  and  this, 
until  the  paper  has  a  larger  income,  much  as  a 
"labor  of  love." 

...  I  fully  understand  and  approve  your 
views  as  to  freedom  from  theological  bias  in  the 
columns  of  the  Literary  World.  I  would  jeal- 
ously maintain  it  myself  were  I  in  control  of  such 
a  journal. 

...  I'  enclose  my  subscription  for  this  year. 
The  Literary  World  answers  a  demand  of  long 
standing  on  my  part  for  just  such  a  review  of  the 
writers  and  writing  of  the  day.  I  shall  take  great 
pleasure  in  receiving  and  reading  it,  and  in  bring- 
ing it  under  the  notice  of  my  friends. 


NOTES  AHD  QUERIES. 

—  "  J.  L.  S.,"  of  Jewett  City,  Ct,  asks  for  the 
correct  spelling  of  Shakespeare's  name,  and,  to 
be  particular,  "how  the  old  gentleman  himself 
wrote  it"  There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt 
that  Shakespeare,  following  a  very  frequent  cus- 
tom of  his  age,  spelt  his  name  differently  at  dif- 
ferent times.  In  one  of  his  autographs,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  he  has  written  very  evi- 
dently Shakspere.  In  others,  though  the  writing 
is  so  illegible  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  decipher, 
the  name  is  written  Shakspeare.  On  the  title 
page  of  the  quarto  editions  of  his  plays,  also  of 
the  editions  of  his  poems  published  by  himself,  in 
the  first  two  folios,  on  the  family  tomb,  and  in 
some  legal  documents,  the  name  is  spelt  Shake- 
speare. The  probability  is  that  out  of  the  fifty- 
five  different  recorded  ways  of  spelling  the  name 
at  that  time,  Shakspere  was  the  most  common 
provincial  form,  but  that  Shakespeare  was  the 
form  adopted  by  scholars  and  the  literary  world. 
This  latter  form  has  been  and  still  is  in  most  gen- 
eral use,  notwithstanding  a  society  has  recently 
been  formed  in  England  called  the  "  New  Shak- 
spere Society." 

—  Referring  to  the  answer  in  your  April  number 
(p.  178),  to"  query  whether  "truest"  etc,  are  cor- 
rect, in  which  answer  you  say  that  the  expressions 
in  question  are  from  "a  thoughtless  usage," 
query:  Does  not  good  English  usage  permit 
comparatives  and  superlatives  of  some  terms 
whose  meaning  is  logically  incapable  of  the  mod- 
ification? For  instance:  "full,"  "straight," 
"honest"  Note,  however,  that  this  query  refers 
only  to  "  true  "  and  not  to  "  perfect "  in  the  place 
quoted.  That  word  and  "dead,"  "square," 
"round,"  etc.,  "eternal,"  "almighty,"  etc,  are 
both  logically  and  by  usage  not  comparable.  It 
is  a  question  partly  of  usage  and  partly  of  logic 
is  it  not?  F.  B.  P. 

—  "In  The  Literary  World  for  April,  you  say 
of  Perkins's  Best  Reading:  'This  is  one  of  a 
dozen  works  of  reference  which  are  indispensable 
to  every  workman  whose  bench  is  a  library  table 
and  whose  tools  are  books.'  Please  give  the 
names  of  those  dozen  works."  "T."  (Knoxville, 
Tenn.)  We  said  "  a  dozen "  at  a  venture,  per- 
haps, not  meaning  necessarily  to  indicate  that 
precise  number;  nor  would  the  same  identical 
set  answer  the  purpose  of  every  "workman." 
The  lawyer's  indispensable  reference-books  would 


differ  somewhat  from  the  minister's,  and  his  from 
the  teacher's,  and  his  from  the  artist's,  and  his 
from  the  editor's ;  but  all  of  us,  we  take  it  need 
the  following : 

1.  Webster's,  or  Worcester's,  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary, according  to  lexicographical  preference. 

2.  A  fresh  and  accurate  Atlas  of  the  world. 

3.  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  or  Hawes's 
Chronology  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  or  an 
equivalent 

4.  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words. 

5.  Bartlett's  Dictionary  of  Familiar  Quotations. 
Mr.  Perkins's  Best  Reading  would  make  a  sixth 

volume,  and  from  this  point  the  list  would  vary 
according  to  individual  wants,  and  might  be 
greatly  extended  in  many  directions. 

..."  I  am  not  a  believer  in  sex  in  literature ; 
but  there  are,  I  hold,  certain  general  qualities 
which  seldom  fail  to  distinguish  the  writing  of 
men  from  that  of  women.  Internal  evidence  in 
the  case  of  the  notice  of  "  Friend  Fritz,"  in  the 
April  World,  forces  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  written  by  a  woman's  pen.  The  late  Presi- 
dent Walker  used  to  tell  us  that  a  good  guess 
was  equal  to  half-knowledge.  In  this  case  I  am 
quite  sure  that  my  guess  is  equivalent  to  full 
knowledge.   Am  I  not  right  ?   T."  No. 

.  .  .  One  of  my  Latin  pupils  who  is  an  atten- 
tive reader  of  the  Literary  World,  has  called  my 
attention  to  the  following  paragraph  in  the  arti- 
cle in  the  April  number  on  "  Landor's  Imaginary 
Conversations :" 

"  The  two  following  lines  from  his  seventh  Son- 
net, Landor  says  he  never  read  without  the  heart- 
ache, seeing  in  them  the  first  indication  of  love 
and  blindness : 

"  *  Ut  mihiadhucrefugam  qtiKrabant  lumina  noctem 
Nec  nuuutinum  suttinucre  jubar.' " 

Here  Landor's  memory  failed  him  slightly. 
Milton's  Sonnets  were  not  written  in  Latin  but 
in  English,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  seventh 
Sonnet  corresponding  with  the  fact  here  referred 
to,  the  weakness  of  his  eyes.  It  is  in  the  seventh 
Elegy  of  the  poet  we  findthe  lines ;  the  Elegies 
were  all  written  in  Latin,  but  have  been  elegantly 
translated  into  English  verse.  As  it  is  difficult 
to  see  the  force  of  such  quotations  without  the 
connection,  I  will  mention  that  the  seventh  Elegy 
describes  an  imaginary  scene  where  Cupid  first 
overpowered  Milton  with  his  influence,  and  he 
felt  the  first  emotion  of  love.  It  was  on  a  bright 
May  day  in  his  nineteenth  year.  There  were,  as 
Landor  says,  even  then  indications  of  his  blind- 
ness. His  eyes  were  too  weak  to  endure  the 
morning  light,  and  reluctantly  parted  with  the  re- 
tiring night.  The  first  word  of  the  quotation 
should  be  at  not  "ut"  R.  L.  P. 


LITERARY  HEWS. 

—  We  have  been  much  interested  in  looking 
over  the  advance  sheets  of  the  volume  of  revival 
sermons  by  ministers  of  Boston  and  vicinity  which 
Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.  have  in  press  for  imme- 
diate publication.  Those  who  like  sermons  will 
find  among  these  not  a  few  of  more  than  common 
freshness  and  interest;  while  several  are  dis- 
courses of  remarkable  power.  The  titles  and 
names  of  contributors  are  as  follows : 

1.  "The  Christian  Believer's  Burden."  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  K.  Alden,  of  South  Boston. 
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2.  "The  Old  Faith  and  the  New."   Rev.  Dr. 

Lorimer,  of  the  Tremont  Temple. 

3.  -  Learn  of  Me."  Dean  Gray,  of  the  Episcopal 

Theological  School  at  Cambridge. 

4.  "The  Soul's  Separation  from  God."  Rev. 

Dr.  Mallalieu,  of  Boston. 

5.  "The  Decay  of  Will."   Rev.  S.  E.  Herrick, 

of  Boston. 

6.  "  Coming  to  One's  Self."   Rev.  Dr.  Peabody, 

of  Cambridge. 

7.  "The  Cry  for  a  Cleansed  Heart"   Rev.  A. 

E.  Dunning,  of  Boston  Highlands. 

8.  "God's  Controversy  with  His  People."  Rev. 

Dr.  Vinton,  of  Boston. 

9.  "  God  a  Consuming  Fire."   Rev.  A.  J.  Gor- 

don, of  Boston. 
1  a  "God  Dismissed."   Prof.  Caldwell,  of  the 
Baptist  Theological  Institution  at  Newton. 

11.  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  Passeth  By."   Rev.  Al- 

exander McKenzie,  of  Cambridge. 

12.  "Nothing  to  do  with  Christ"   Rev.  W.  W. 

Newton,  of  Boston. 

13.  "The  Door  Opened  and  Christ  Within." 

Rev.  H.  M.  Grout  of  Concord  (the  editor 
of  the  volume). 

14.  "  Faith  the  Source  of  Faithfulness."  Joseph 

Cook. 

15.  "  Our  Two  Harvests."   Rev.  Dr.  Rufus  Ellis, 

of  Boston. 

16.  "The  Gospel  Invitation."  President  Warren, 

of  Boston  University. 

17.  "The  Permanence  of  Moral  Character,"  a 

"  Monday  Lecture,"  by  Joseph  Cook. 

18.  "The  Prominence  of  the  Atonement"  Prof. 

Park,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover. 

—  R.  Worthing  ton,  of  New  York,  announces 
"  From  Ocean  to  Ocean,"  the  description  of  an 
expedition  across  Canada  in  1872,  and  a  book 
which  will  take  readers  into  a  new  region  of  the 
continent  of  North  America.  T.  Whittaker  will 
put  immediately  to  press  a  second  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous papers  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlen- 
burg,  edited  by  Sister  Anne,  the  superintendent 
of  St  Luke's  Hospital  and  of  St  Johnland. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  nearly  ready  a  curious 
and  interesting  work  on  "Ancient  Society,"  by 
Lewis  H.  Morgan,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  "Idols 
and  Ideals,"  with  an  essay  on  Christianity,  by  M. 

D.  Conway ;  and  new  editions  of  Richter's  "  Hes- 
perus" and  "Titan." 

—  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks's  Lectures  on  Preach- 
ing, delivered  to  the  students  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  Haven,  last  winter,  on  the 
Lyman  Beecher  Foundation,  are  now  in  press  by 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  of  New  York,  and  will  be 
published  early  in  the  autumn. 

—  The  Nineteenth  Century  is  not  the  only  new 
periodical  venture  in  England.  Two  others  have 
appeared  in  London,  one  the  Marlborough,  a  re- 
view of  politics  and  society,  and  London,  a  week- 
ly journal  of  politics,  art  literature,  music  and 
the  drama.  Nor  is  Cardinal  Manning,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  only  histo- 
rian of  the  Vatican  Council ;  Prof.  Friedrich  has 
been  engaged  for  some  time  on  a  comprehensive 
work  upon  that  subject  the  first  part  of  which  is 
now  in  press,  and  will  appear  the  present  sum- 
mer. It  will  contain  many  documents  of  the  first 
importance,  which  have  never  been  published. 
The  Pope,  too,  is  to  have  his  life  written,  Mr.  T. 
Adolphus  Trollope  being  engaged  upon  it.  The 
work  will  be  as  strictly  personal  in  its  character 
as  the  peculiarities  of  the  subject  will  allow. 

— Victor  Hugo  sent  his  last  work  into  the 
world  on  his  seventy-sixth  birthday  with  the  fol- 


lowing touching  preface:  "The  complement  of 
the  Legend  of  the  Ages  will  be  published  shortly, 
at  least  if  the  end  of  the  author  does  not  come 
before  the  end  of  the  book."  In  that  volume  he 
also  promised,  for  the  present  month  of  May,  a 
poetical  work  entitled  "  L'art  d'Stre  grandpere ; " 
in  October  a  history  of  the  "  Crime  du  2  d^cem- 
bre ; "  and  in  February,  1878,  another  volume  of 
poetry  called  "  Toute  la  Lyre."  Too  much  faith, 
however,  will  not  be  put  in  these  promises  by 
those  who  remember  that  since  1867,  he  has  an- 
nounced the  speedy  publication  of  no  less  than 
nine  books,  none  of  which  have  as  yet  appeared. 
All  these  works  there  is  reason  to  believe  are 
completed,  but  are  withheld  for  some  personal 
reason.  It  has  been  said  that  Hugo  has  works 
in  manuscript  equal  in  number  to  those  which  he 
has  already  published.  If  this  be  true,  he  is  not 
only  one  of  the  greatest,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
prolific,  writers  of  the  day.  The  manuscripts  of 
all  his  works  already  published  he  still  pos- 
sesses— "a  fortune"  in  themselves  as  Arsine 
Houssaye  says.  One  Paris  admirer  of  the  vener- 
able poet  paid  1,200  francs  for  a  single  copy  of 
the  Legend  of  the  Ages  printed  on  vellum.  Who 
says  there  is  no  such  mania  as  bibliomania  ? 

— J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  will  publish  early  in  the 
season  two  volumes  of  Joseph  Cook's  "  Monday 
Lectures,"  entitled  respectively  "Biology"  and 
"Transcendentalism;"  and  later,  possibly,  a 
third,  comprising  a  selection  from  the  "  preludes  " 
to  the  lectures.  These  "  preludes,"  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  -Mr.  Cook's  hearers,  have  been  the 
best  part  of  the  intellectual  entertainment  he  has 
regularly  spread  at  Tremont  Temple  Monday 
noons.  Among  other  spring  announcements  of 
Eastern  publishers  are  the  following:  Good- 
holme's  "  Domestic  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  In- 
formation," a  work  intended  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  household  science,  industry  and  art  (H. 
Holt  &  Co.) ;  a  "  Manual  of  Practical  Directions 
for  Economical  Every-Day  Cookery,"  by  Miss 
Corson  of  the  New  York  Cooking  School  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) ;  a  new  volume  of  Rev.  E.  Foster's 
"Cyclopedia  of  Prose  Illustrations"  (T.  Y. 
Crowell) ;  a  discussion  of  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  the  North  and  South,  under  the  title  of  "  Is 
Our  Republic  a  Failure? "Jay  E.  H.  Watson,  of 
Boston  (Authors'  Publishing  Company);  "Rev- 
erend Green  Willingwood,"  a  sketch  of  life 
among  the  clergy  by  Rev.  Robert  Fisher  (do. 
do.) ;  a  new  collection  of  Sunday  School  songs 
entitled  "  Heavenward,"  containing  the  best  work 
of  P.  P.  Bliss  and  James  R.  Murray  (S.  Brainard's 
Sons);  and  "Adirondack  Tales,"  a  series  of  hu- 
morous sketches  by  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray 
(Golden  Rule  Publishing  Co.).  Messrs.  Put- 
nam's Sons  also  have  in  preparation  a  volume  of 
twelve  sermons  by  leading  ministers  of  different 
denominations,  on  "The  Nature  and  Work  of 
Christ"  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.  announce  a 
new  edition  of  "Cushing's  Manual,"  revised  by 
Hon.  E.  L.  Cushing  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
brother  of  the  author. 

—  The  death  of  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  which 
occurred  early  in  April,  removes  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  on  political  science  at  a  time  when  his 
services  were  sorely  needed.  Mr.  Bagehot  was 
the  editor  of  the  London  Economist,  and  the 
author  of  a  number  of  works  which  have  had  a 
wide  circulation  in  the  United  States.   He  had 


barely  passed  the  age  of  fifty,  and  his  death  was 
sudden. —  The  widely-known  author  of  "Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  the  Loyalists  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,"  Lorenzo  Sabine,  died  in  Boston, 
April  14,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Mr.  Sabine, 
though  what  is  called  a  self-educated  man,  had 
led  an  industrious  and  useful  life  in  politics  and 
literature,  and  his  published  works,  which  are 
several  in  number,  are  of  recognized  value  in  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  circles. —  Robert  M.  De- 
witt,  one  of  the  oldest  of  New  York  publishers, 
is  also  dead.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  New  York  News  Company. 

—  On  entering  to  our  editorial  desk  the  other 
morning  we  found  upon  it  a  mysterious  package 
enveloped  in  brown  paper,  and  directed  in  a  bold 
hand  which  of  itself  would  anywhere  arrest  atten- 
tion. Opening  it  the  contents  proved  to  be  the 
fair  proof  sheets  of  a  new  book  nearly  complete ; 
without  title-page,  however,  and  with  no  hint  of 
publisher's  or  author's  name.  A  rigorous  com- 
pliance with  our  rule  toward  anonymous  commu- 
nications would  have  promptly  consigned  this  to 
the  waste-basket  but  something  in  the  very  first 
sentence  stayed  our  hand.    It  was  this : 

"  Cephas's  mother  and  my  mother  traded  cradles 
in  our  infancy,  so  that  we  were  both  rolled  on  the 
same  rockers." 

Reading  on  we  came  to  this : 

"  My  mother,"  said  Cephas,  "  has  an  heirloom 
china  platter  which  cost  eight  dollars;  and  it  has 
been  in  her  family  so  long,  that,  if  the  money  had 
been  put  at  compound  interest  it  would  now 
amount  to  more  than  sixty-five  thousand  dollars; 
it  is  not  very  old  either.  And  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  working  miracles  by  compound  interest" 

Other  striking  thoughts  and  ways  of  putting 
them,  with  bold  picturings  of  nature  and  out-door 
life,  held  the  interest  thus  awakened,  and  before 
we  knew  it  we  had  read  the  sheets  all  through. 
With  no  name  by  which  to  call  the  work,  and  no 
author's  name  to  mention  in  connection  with  it 
we  can  only  now  further  distinguish  it  by  its 
chapter  titles,  some  of  which  are  these:  "The 
Phantom  of  Tragabigzanda,"  "The  Fishing  Vil- 
lage," "The  English  Helen,"  "The  Essex 
Woods,"  and  "Old  Harbor; "  and  by  saying  that 
it  is  a  piece  of  religious  fiction  of  great  originality 
and  freshness,  and  of  some  singular  merits.  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  volume 
of  which  we  have  been  hearing  off  and  on  for 
several  years,  as  being  in  hand  by  a  former  Mas- 
sachusetts minister  of  rare  intellectual  gifts ;  and, 
if  we  are  right  in  this  conjecture,  and  are  not  mis- 
taken in  our  estimate,  its  publication  will  be  an 
event  in  thoughtful  and  cultivated  circles.  By 
next  month  we  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  of 
the  volume  more  in  detail. 

—  Mrs.  Burnett  the  author  of  That  Lass  d 
Lowrids,  was  a  Miss  Hodgson,  and  was  born  in 
England,  but  came  to  this  country  at  an  early 
age.  Her  home  is  in  Knoxville,  Teniu,  where 
her  husband  pursues  his  profession  as  a  physician 
and  oculist  She  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  young- 
est of  the  contributors  to  Scribner's  Monthly. 

—  Henri  Van  Laun,  whose  History  of  French 
Literature  is  reviewed  elsewhere,  was  born  in 
Belgium,  of  half-English  parentage  ;  and  was  ed- 
ucated partly  in  England  and  partly  on  the  Con- 
tinent He  is  the  translator  of  Taine's  History 
of  English  Literature,  and  of  Moliere's  works 
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and  the  author  of  a  series  of  French  grammars ; 
and  has  also  filled  the  chair  of  French  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh. 

—  Mr.  A.  H.  Cassell,  of  Harleysville,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pennsylvania,  must  certainly  be 
awarded  an  honorable  place  among  bibliophiles. 
Though  a  self-educated  man,  he  has  been  all  his 
life  a  great  reader,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  a  little 
under  sixty,  he  has  a  library  of  upwards  of  10,000 
volumes.  It  contains  a  great  many  old  works,  as 
choice  as  they  are  scarce,  and  a  good  variety  of 
manuscripts  on  vellum,  belonging  to  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Of  elephant  folios  he 
has  several  hundred,  of  "  Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nac "  a  full  set,  and  of  Bibles  a  large  and  interesting 
collection.  One  of  his  curiosities  is  said  to  be  a 
file  containing  one  copy  of  every  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
though  we  suppose  this  statement  is  to  be  taken 
with  some  qualifications. 

—Mr.  Charles  Wyllys  Elliott,  whose  recent 
writings  on  art  topics  as  applied  to  home  life 
have  revived  the  fame  of  his  earlier  authorship, 
is  diligently  pursuing  his  studies  along  a  Kne  of 
antiquarian  research,  in  a  way  which  seems  cer- 
tain to  yield  some  results  of  great  interest  a  year 
or  two  hence.  The  history  of  the  development 
of  the  household  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  an  un- 
worked  subject,  and  who  is  he  that  can  better 
uncover  its  riches  than  Mr.  Elliott  ?  Is  he  not 
die  Schliemann  for  this  Mycenae  ?  A  course  of 
lectures  and  one  or  two  volumes  would  be  none 
too  much  attention  to  give  to  it 

—  Mr.  Tupper  has  come  and  gone.  We  do 
not  know  that  any  more  appropriate  tribute  has 
been  paid  to  him  than  the  New  York  Tribune's, 
of  which  we  cut  off  for  present  use  the  head  and 
tail: 

"  Now  he  leaves,  but  ere  he  leaves  us,  One 
more  gentle  song  he  weaves  us,  Says,  '  Farewell !' 
in  stanzas  three,  And  on  Wednesday  goes  to  sea. 
....  We  wish  him  a  voyage  home  undisturbed 
by  nautical  nausea;  and  we  shall  look  with  in- 
terest for  the  little  poem  which  he  will  write  upon 
his  return  to  dear  Mother  England:  Mother 
mighty,  mother  mild.  Welcome  back  your  wan- 
dering child,  From  the  Yankees  safe  returning, 
All  his  old  affection  burning  !  Hear  a  song  he 
puts  his  heart  in,  And  say,  how  are  you,  dearest 
Martin? " 

—  Less  is  known  than  might  be,  to  the  general 
interest,  of  Mr.  William  Black,  whose  "  Princess 
of  Thule,"  to  say  nothing  of  other  of  his  works, 
has  advanced  him  to  the  front  rank  of  living  nov- 
elists. His  own  account  of  himself,  as  recently 
published  in  the  Portrait,  is  thus  reduced  to 
its  lowest  terms  by  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Advertiser: 

M  The  substance  of  it  is  that  he  was  born  in 
Glasgow  on  the  13th  or  15th  of  November — he 
is  not  sure  which  — 1841 ;  that  he  had  a  desultory 
education ;  that  he  set  himself  to  translate  Livy, 
form  a  collection  of  British  plants,  and  construct 
a  machine  which  should  demonstrate  perpetual 
motion,  at  the  same  time.  His  early  ambition 
was  to  be  a  landscape  painter.  He  studied  art 
for  a  year  or  two.  'As  an  artist  I  was  a  complete 
failure,  and  so  qualified  myself  for  becoming  in 
after  hie,  for  a  time,  an  art  critic'  He  began  his 
literary  career  by  writing  literary  criticisms  for  a 
Glasgow  Journal ;  then  he  wrote  sketches  of  ram- 
Ma*  »*  the  tWMtrr.1  then  he  was  a  musical  and 
dntsMtfe  critic  ;  *  while  on  one  occasion  —  though 
t  atri^skMMed  to  make  this  confession  —  I 
■lite  at***4***f  article  on  the  American  civil  war, 


and  severely  condemned  the  miserable  tactics  of 
a  particular  general ;  I  forget  whom.'  He  left 
Glasgow  for  London  in  1864 ;  acted  as  special 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star  during  the 
Prusso-Austrian  war,  and,  after  being  connected 
with  the  London  Review,  Examiner  and  Daily 
News,  he  left  journalism  in  1875.  His  account 
of  his  novels  is  far  too  meagre,  and  leaves  too 
much  untoTQ.  His  chief  statement  is  that  he  likes 
his  last  the  best :  '  It  undoubtedly  contains  the 
best  work  of  which  I  am  capable.' " 
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A  NEW  AND  CHOICE  EDITION  NOW  BEADY. 

"  Prof essor  Conlngton's  translation  will  certainly  do  ranch 
to  Increaae  among  the  general  public  a  right  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  great  Soman  poeC"-/W«er,«  Mag- 
tutne. 

The  JEneid  of  Virgil. 

Translated  into  English  Terse  (Scott's  Ballad  Meter), 

BY  JOHN  C0NIN6T0N,  M.A., 

Late  Latin  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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This  translation  of  the  Eneid,  by  Prof.  Cobisotov,  has 
been  -universally  admitted  most  attractive.  It  has  gained 
preeminence  by  Us  novelty,  the  singular  felicity  of  Its  dic- 
tion, Its  constant  animation  and  great  variety,  united  with 
consummate  scholarship  In  its  remarkable  Oddity  to  the 
nicer  shades  of  meaning  in  the  original. 

The  very  lightest,  freshest,  and  yet  most  accurate  metrical 
translation  of  Virgil  that  has  yet  been  added  to  our  litora- 
tan."— London  Examiner. 

"  As  we  are  enticed  oa  by  magic  music,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Professor  Coalngton  has  chosen  the  beet  meter.  "-/*«- 


"  It  Is  scarcely  possible  within  onr  present  limits  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  critical  and  poetical  qualities  displayed  in  this 
translation."— London  Saturday  Strum. 

"  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Oonlngton  to  give  us  a  thoroughly 
English  phrase  of  poetry  which  has  all  the  vigor  as  well  as 
the  sense  of  Vlrgll."-5mc*w>«fi  Mamantu. 
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with  Motes,  by  Dr.  B.  Sbbltok  Mackbxzib.  With  Por- 
traits. A  handsome  Library  Edition.  8iz  vols.  (Includ- 
ing Life  of  Professor  Wilson  by  his  daughter).  Crown  Bvo, 
extra  cloth,  $10.50 ;  half  calf,  $2140. 
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Meat,"  etc.  etc  A  handsome  crown  8vo,  on  toned  paper. 
With  a  Steel  Portrait  of  Lamb.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  SI  .75. 
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Corrected  and  revised,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  Thom- 
as Noov  Taltobo,  and  a  fine  Steel  Portrait, 

A  very  elegant  edition  of  Lamb.  Large  clear  type,  on 
choice  tinted  paper.  5  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  la. 00. 

And  many  more  good  editions  of  works  suitable  for  the 
library.  Catalogues  sent  by  mall  upon  application. 


W.  J.  WIDDLETON,  Publisher, 

27  Howard  St.,  New  York. 

Can  be  had  from  all  Booksellers,  and  by  mall  or  express, 
direct  from  the  Publisher. 


Webster's  Unabridged, 


SSSS)  EsngratTtsngsl  ISA©  Pages  Quarto. 

FOOT  PAGES  COLORED  PLATES. 
A  WHOLE  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF. 
INVALUABLE  IN  A  FAMILY. 


..  Now  contains  twenty-five  per  cent  more  matter  than 
any  other  one  volume  English  Dictionary  published  in  this 
country  or  Great  Britain. 

A  NATIONAL  STANDARD. 

The  sale  la  SS  times  as  great  as  the  sale  of  any  other  large 
Dictionary. 

More  than  80,000  copies  have  been  placed  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States. 

Recommended  by  SB  State  Superintendents  of  Schools. 

|y  Warmly  recommended  by  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley, 
Geo.  P.  Marsh,  lialleck,  WhitUer,  Willis,  Saxe.  Ellhu  Bur- 
ritt,  Daniel  Webster,  Hufus  Choate,  H.  Coleridge,  Smart, 
Horace  Mann,  President*  Woolsey,  Wayland,  Hopkins,  Nott, 
Walker.  Anderson,  [more  than  fifty  College  Presidents  in 
all,]  and  the  best  American  and  European  scholars. 

"  Indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  English  language." 
—M.  R,  Waite,  Chief  Justice  United  Stales. 
The  Highest  Authority  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  the 
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OAMEROFS  AOBOSS  AFBIOA* 

THE  perusal  of  this  large  and  handsome 
volume  is  greatly  facilitated,  and  the 
comprehension  of  its  narrative  rendered  sen- 
sibly easier  and  more  vivid,  by  the  admirable 
map  which  accompanies  it  This  map  is  not 
bound  inconveniently  into  the  book  itself,  so 
that  it  can  be  examined  only  at  risk  of  being 
torn ;  but  is  neatly  folded  away  into  a  snug 
pocket  of  its  own  on  the  inside  of  the  cover, 
and  thus  can  be  used  independently  of  the 
volume.  The  striking  merits  and  value  of 
the  map  will  commend  themselves  at  sight 
to  every  student  of  African  exploration.  Its 
subject  is  the  broad  belt  from  20  to  140  south 
of  the  equator,  running  entirely  across  the 
continent,  through  which  the  course  of  the 
author's  expedition  lay.  Its  details  are  com- 
piled from  his  own  documents,  and  are, 
therefore,  authentic  and  exact  In  one  cor- 
ner is  given,  on  a  reduced  scale,  a  map  of 
Africa  entire,  so  colored  as  to  show  the  prin- 
cipal river  basins ;  while  at  the  bottom  is  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  Continent  along  the 
route  pursued.  This  profile  is  to  us  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  feature,  furnishing 
in  a  single  glance  a  better  idea  of  the  contour 
of  the  country  —  its  basins,  table-lands, 
mountain  ranges  and  bold  coast  frontage, 
than  could  be  obtained  from  pages  of  de- 
scription. The  map  is  drawn  in  the  best 
style  of  topographical  art,  and  exquisitely 
engraved^and  printed ;  being  in  all  respects 
fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  Stanford's 
celebrated  establishment  in  London,  whose 
imprint  it  bears.  It  alone  is  an  exceedingly 
important  contribution  to  our  means  for  the 
geographical  study  of  Africa. 

Comr.  Cameron,  who  is  an  officer  in  the 
British  Navy,  may  be  said  to  have  departed 
on  the  expedition  recounted  in  this  volume 


•  Across  Africa.  By  Vcmey  Lovett  Cameron.  Harper 
A  Brother*, 


early  in  1873,  though  it  was  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1872,  that  he  left  England.  He 
went  by  way  of  Zanzibar.  His  immediate 
object  was  to  aid  in  the  search  for  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone; his  ultimate  hope  to  cross  the 
Continent  to  the  west  coast,  a  feat  which  at 
that  time  had  only  been  accomplished  by 
Arab  traders.  At  Unyanyembe,  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1873,  tidings  reached  him  from 
Ukhonongo  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  death ;  and 
he  had  the  sad  satisfaction,  a  few  days  later, 
of  receiving  the  body  of  that  intrepid  explorer 
and  seeing  it  on  its  way  to  Zanzibar.  Left 
now  to  proceed  with  his  ultimate  design,  he 
struck  out,  unaccompanied  save  by  native 
attendants,  on  his  novel,  difficult  and  perilous 
"march  to  the  sea"  —  the  Atlantic;  and  in 
November,  1875,  nearly  three  full  years  from 
the  time  of  his  leaving  England,  achieved 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  welcomed  at 
Katombe'la,  about  400  miles  south  of  the 
Kongo,  as  "  the  first  European  who  had  ever 
succeeded  in  crossing  tropical  Africa  from 
east  to  west" 

The  narrative  of  the  expedition  is  one  of 
absorbing  interest  for  all  lovers  of  the  litera- 
ture of  travels.  Such  a  tramp  across  Africa 
might  be  expected  to.  abound  in  strange 
sights,  thrilling  adventures,  hardships  and 
emergencies,  unpleasant  predicaments  and 
hairbreadth  escapes ;  and  to  these  the  author 
does  full  justice,  without,  however,  at  all  neg- 
lecting the  weightier  matters  of  scientific 
observation  and  practical  reflection.  The 
pains  and  perils  which  he  encountered  were 
incredible  in  number  and  degree.  The  vi- 
ciousness  and  treachery  of  the  natives,  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  fever  and  blindness,  excessive 
heats,  are  only  a  few  items  upon  the  list.  It 
seems  a  miracle  that  he  outlived  the  accumu- 
lation of  sicknesses  and  struggles  through 
which  he  passed  before  he  could  reach  his 
journey's  end.  Along  his  entire  route  he 
kept  a  minute  diary,  crowding  it  with  his  ob- 
servations of  the  country  and  the  people. 
The  result  is  a  great  mass  of  curious  inform- 
ation, rich  and  varied  in  detail,  and  present- 
ing in  photographic  distinctness  a  panoramic 
view  of  scenery  and  life  in  tropical  Africa ; 
constituting  a  really  large  addition  to  the 
sum  of  our  previous  knowledge  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Continent  Beyond  question  the 
achievements  here  recorded  entitle  the  au- 
thor's name  to  a  place,  both  as  an  adventurer 
and  a  discoverer,  by  the  side  of  Speke  and 
Livingstone. 

Of  the  prospects  of  Africa  Comr.  Cameron 
takes  a  more  hopeful  view  than  do  some 
recent  travelers  —  Col.  Long,  for  instance. 
That  the  Continent  has  a  future  before  it  he 
is  very  confident.  The  famous  ivory  trade 
is  not  likely  to  last  long,  owing  to  the  wanton 
destruction  of  elephants;  but  the  vegetable 
and  mineral  products  are  varied  and  valua- 
ble. On  the  establishment  of  proper  means 
of  communication  and  the  adequate  supply 


of  labor,  alone  depends  the  commercial  de- 
velopment of  the  interior.  Sugar-cane,  cot- 
ton, coffee,  tobacco,  spices,  rice,  wheat,  india- 
rubber,  are  a  few  of  the  products  of  the  soil ; 
and  iron,  coal,  copper,  and  even  gold  and 
silver,  are  found  among  its  hidden  treasures. 
Missionary  efforts  Comr.  Cameron  does  not 
think  will  alone  avail  to  stop  the  accursed 
interior  slave-trade,  or  to  open  the  country 
to  civilization;  they  must  be  supplemented 
by  commerce.  Commercial  enterprise  and 
missionary  effort  should  work  hand  in  hand. 
A  strong  argument  is  presented  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  light  railway  from  the  Zanzibar 
coast  into  the  interior ;  which  need  not  cost 
more  than  a  thousand  pounds  a  mile,  and 
which  would  yield  quick  and  ample  returns. 
Steamers  should  be  placed  on  the  Zambe"si, 
Kongo  and  Kwanza  Rivers,  and  depots  es- 
tablished at  convenient  points  on  a  trunk 
route  across  the  Continent.  In  short,  Comr. 
Cameron  furnishes  full  specifications  for  the 
opening  of  the  country,  and  his  recommenda- 
tions seem  reasonable.  We  must  take  his 
word  for  it  that  they  are  practicable.  The 
whole  volume  is  directed  by  a  utilitarian  pur- 
pose, and  its  immense  stores  of  information 
are  effectively  displayed.  There  are  numer- 
ous illustrations. 


BAGEHOT'S  ENGLISH  OOUSTITUTIOK.* 

THIS  is  a  most  instructive  as  well  as  a 
most  readable  volume,  and  is  to  be  com- 
mended not  only  to  those  who  make  political 
institutions  a  special  study,  but  to  the  general 
public.  For  full  profit  one  needs  to  come  to 
it  with  a  decent  knowledge  bf  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  British  Monarchy  and  Parlia- 
ment The  writer,  who,  we  may  remark,  died 
in  April  last,  speaks  to  those  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  broad  and  open  peculiarities  of 
this  great  political  structure.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  book  had  been  adapted  for  more 
general  circulation  in  America  by  a  brief 
sketch  of  what  is  elemental  to  every  Briton 
in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
but  which  is  imperfectly  understood  by  the 
average  of  well-informed  Americans.  Tak- 
ing for  granted  that  his  readers  understand 
the  general  working  of  Crown,  Cabinet  and 
Parliament,  Mr.  Bagehot  most  acutely  and 
with  great  felicity  points  out  forces  that  are 
out  of  sight,  and  shows  how  they  modify  the 
operation  of  what  are  popularly  supposed  to 
be  the  controlling  powers.  He  treats  in 
successive  chapters  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Mon- 
archy, the  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of 
Commons,  Changes  of  Ministry,  Supposed 
Checks  and  Balances,  the  Prerequisites  of 
Cabinet  Government  and  the  peculiar  form 
they  have  assumed  in  England,  its  History 
and  the  effects  of  that  History. 
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Whether  or  not  it  is  owing  to  the  inherent 
superiority  of  the  English  Constitution,  it  is 
a  notable  fact  that  no  Englishman  writes 
about  it  without  burning  incense  in  its  praise. 
Mr.  Bagehot  indulges  in  criticisms  on  certain 
particulars,  but  does  not  come  behind  his 
fellows  in  his  expressions  of  supreme  satis- 
faction with  the  Constitution  as  compared 
with  that  of  any  other  country.  In  his  Intro- 
duction to  this  edition,  covering  some  sev- 
enty pages,  he  specially  points  out  the  great 
superiority  of  •  Parliamentary  Government, 
which  he  considers  that  of  England,  over 
Presidential  Government,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  the  form  of  government  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  surprising  that,  with  such  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  his  own  government,  he 
so  misconceives  that  of  this  country  as  to 
suppose  that  Congress  has  little  practical 
power  in  shaping  legislation  and  determining 
questions  of  taxation  and  finance ;  and  that 
it  is  the  President  who  really  controls  these 
great  matters.  Not  only  is  he  not  aware  of 
his  ignorance  in  this  direction ;  he  plumes 
himself  upon  special  familiarity  with  Ameri- 
can finance : 

"There  is  one  series  of  events  which  have 
happened  in  America  since  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  on  which  I  should  wish  to  say  some- 
thing in  detail.  I  mean  the  financial  events. 
These  lie  within  the  scope  of  my  peculiar  studies, 
and  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  judge  of  them." 

Whereupon  he  proceeds  to  say  that  in 
matters  of  taxation  and  finance  there  is  dis- 
cussion and  debate  in  Parliament,  so  that 
the  people  indirectly  shape  the  result ;  but 
in  our  Presidential  Government  this  whole- 
some corrective  of  discussion  is  lacking : 

"The  distinguishing  quality  of  Parliamentary 
Government  is,  that  in  each  stage  of  a  public 
transaction  there  is  a  discussion ;  that  the  public 
assist  at  this  discussion.  .  .  .  But  the  character- 
istic of  a  Presidential  Government  is,  in  a  multi- 
tude of  cases,  that  there  is  no  such  discussion ;  .  . 
that  upon  the  whole,  the  administration  is  doing 
pretty  much  as  it  likes,  and  neglecting  as  it 
likes." 

While  we  in  America  are  considering, 
how  to  guard  the  Presidential  authority  from 
the  encroachments  of  Congress,  and  while 
plans  are  suggested  by  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  for  instance,  may  have  a 
hand  in  shaping  financial  legislation,  Mr. 
Bagehot  writes  as  though  our  difficulty  was 
in  the  other  direction,  and  as  though  Con- 
gress had  nothing  to  say,  and  held  no  in- 
terminable discussions  upon  tariffs  and  tax 
levies. 

Some  of  Mr.  Bagehot's  errors  of  fact  as  to 
American  financial  legislation  are  simply 
marvelous.  He  considers  it,  for  instance,  a 
great  mistake  that  the  North  issued  Legal 
Tenders  during  the  Rebellion,  and  intimates 
that  it  was  this  inconvertible  currency  that 
placed  the  North  at  a  disadvantage  in  Eng- 
land as  against  the  South,  which,  he  seems  to 
suppose,  had  no  such  inconvertible  currency : 

"  Being  a  new  country,  America  ought  in  her 


times  of  financial  want  to  borrow  of  old  countries ; 
but  the  old  countries  were  frightened  by  the  prob- 
able issue  of  unlimited  inconvertible  paper,  and 
they  would  not  lend  a  shilling.  Much  more  than 
the  mercantile  credit  of  America  was  thus  lost 
The  great  commercial  houses  in  England  are  the 
most  natural  and  most  effectual  conveyers  of  in- 
telligence from  other  countries  to  Europe.  If 
they  had  been  financially  interested  [!]  in  giving 
in  a  sound  report  as  to  the  progress  of  the  war, 
a  sound  report  we  should  have  had.  But  as 
the  Northern  States  raised  no  loans  [!]  in  Lom- 
bard Street,  (and  could  raise  none  because  of 
their  vicious  paper  money,)  Lombard  Street  did 
not  care  about  them,  ana  England  was  very  im- 
perfectly informed  of  the  progress  of  the  civil 
struggle." 

Did  Lombard  Street  never  know  of  any 
"  vicious  paper  money  "  in  the  Confederate 
States  ?  Did  Mr.  Bagehot  never  see  Jeffer- 
son Davis's  face  on  Confederate  notes  ? 

It  is  still  more  amazing  to  find  Mr.  Bage- 
hot stating  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  our  govern- 
ment that  it  is  not  Congress  that  issues  paper 
money,  but  the  President,  of  his  sole  author- 
ity. He  declares  in  so  many  words  that  our 
legal  tender  notes  were  issued  by  President 
Lincoln  as  a  part  of  his  prerogative.  He 
says  "it  is  decided,"  as  though  there  had 
been  some  judicial  decision  to  this  effect, 
"  that  this  power  to  issue  greenbacks  belongs 
to  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  army ;  it  is  a  part  of  what  is  called  the 
war  power." 

"The  authors  of  the  American  Constitution 
doubtless  intended  that  Congress  should  be  able 
to  control  the  American  Executive  as  our  Parlia- 
ment controls  ours.  They  placed  the  granting  of 
supplies  in  the  House  of  Representatives  exclu- 
sively. But  they  forgot  to  look  after  'paper 
money.'  And  now  it  has  been  held  that  the 
President  has  power  to  emit  such  money  without 
consulting  Congress  at  all.  The  first  part  of  the 
late  war  was  so  carried  on  by  Mr.  Lincoln ;  he 
relied  not  on  grants  of  Congress,  but  on  the  pre- 
rogative of  emission." 

Despite  this  unaccountable  ignorance  on 
some  points  of  American  history,  American 
government  and  finance,  the  book  is  a  very 
valuable  one.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  has  not 
been  edited  by  one  who  would  take  pains  to 
correct  these  glaring  mistakes.  There  is  an 
"American  Preface"  with  the  signature  of 
"E.  L.  Y.,"  but  we  judge  that  "E.  L.  Y."| 
must  have  gone  very  cursorily  through  the 
volume,  or  he  would  have  made  corrections 
which  are  obviously  needed.  The  Preface 
itself  shows  signs  of  the  haste  which  toler- 
ates slovenly  sentences. 


SQUIER'S  PERU.* 

THIS  volume  presents  in  an  extremely 
attractive  form  the  results  of  a  pro- 
longed exploration  of  the  monumental  antiq- 
uities of  Peru.  More  than  a  dozen  years 
since  the  author,  already  known  as  an  accom- 
plished archaeologist,  and  distinguished  for 
his  discoveries  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  regions  of  Central  America, 
received  appointment  as  Commissioner  from 
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the  United  States  to  Peru,  for  the  settlement 
of  conflicting  claims  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Having  completed  his  duties  in  this 
capacity,  he  entered  on  a  work  of  travel  and 
research,  which  occupied  him  many  months, 
and  resulted  in  a  most  thorough  examination 
of  the  territory  and  its  ruins.  He  carried 
with  him  "  the  compass,  the  measuring-line, 
the  pencil  and  the  photographic  camera; 
knowing  well  that  only  accurate  plans,  sec- 
tions, elevations,  drawings  and  views  can 
adequately  meet  the  rigorous  demands  of 
modern  science,  and  render  clear  what  mere 
verbal  description  would  fail  to  make  intelli- 
gible." In  this  spirit,  and  thus  equipped, 
Mr.  Squier  first  traversed  the  coast  section, 
westward  of  the  Cordillera,  visiting  the  vast 
ruins  of  Grand  Chimu,  Pachacamac,  Cajar- 
marquilla,  and  numberless  others  less  known 
but  scarcely  less  interesting ;  thence,  crossed 
the  Cordillera  to  Tiahuanuco  in  Bolivia,  and 
Lake  Titicaca  with  its  sacred  islands,  the 
probable  birthplace  of  the  Inca  civilization ; 
thence  proceeded  northward  to  Cuzco,  which 
point  he  made  the  center  of  radiating  expedi- 
tions for  many  miles  in  every  direction ;  and 
finally  returned  to  Lima,  bringing  back  with 
him  more  than  four  hundred  plans,  sections 
and  elevations,  about  as  many  sketches  and 
drawings,  a  large  number  of  photographs, 
and  a  considerable  collection  of  works  of  art 
and  industry.  Not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  are  made  use  of  for  the 
illustration  of  the  present  volume. 

Mr.  Squier's  narrative  possesses  the  two- 
fold interest  of  a  description  of  a  country  and 
its  people  as  now  existing,  and  a  study  of  a 
country  and  its  people  as  they  once  were. 
Like  an  old  painting  which  has  been  covered 
up  by  a  new,  Peru  is  the  seat  of  more  than 
one  civilization,  and  the  work  before  us  is 
distinctly  valuable  in  that  it  allows  us  to  see 
the  one  through  and  underneath  the  other. 
The  phrase  "Travel  and  Exploration"  is 
well  included  in  its  title.  The  book  is  a 
skillful  and  intelligent  record  of  both  of  those 
two  things. 

The  historic  grandeur  of  the  field  whose 
exploration  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Squier, 
is  well  portrayed  in  the  following  passage : 

"  The  Inca  Empire  had  attained  its  greatest 
extension  and  power  precisely  at  the  period  of 
the  discovery  by  Columbus,  under  the  reign  of 
Huayna  Capac,  who,  rather  than  Huascar,  or 
Atahualpa,  should  be  called  the  last  of  the 
Incas.  His  father,  the  Inca  Tupac  Yupanqui, 
had  pushed  his  conquests  in  the  south  beyond 
the  great  desert  of  Atacama,  to  the  river  Maule, 
in  Chili ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Huayna  Capac 
himself  had  reduced  the  powerful  and  refined 
kingdom  of  the  Sciris  of  Quito,  on  the  north. 
From  their  great  dominating  central  plateau, 
the  Incas  had  pressed  down  to  the  Pacific,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  dense  forests  of  the 
Amazonian  valleys,  on  the  other.  Throughout 
this  wide  region,  and  over  all  its  nations,  prin- 
cipalities and  tribes,  Huayna  Capac  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century  ruled  supreme. 
His  empire  extended  from  four  degrees  above 
the  equator  to  the  thirty-fourth  southern  parallel 
of  latitude,  a  distance  of  not  far  from  three  thou- 
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sand  miles ;  while  from  east  to  west  it  spread, 
with  varying  width,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  valleys 
of  Paucartambo  and  Chuquisaca,  an  average  dis- 
tance of  not  far  from  four  hundred  miles,  covering 
an  area  therefore  of  more  than  one  million  square 
miles,  equal  to  about  one  third  of  the  total  area  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi  River." 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country 
were  powerfully  affected,  not  only  in  their 
character  and  habits,  but 
in  their  polity,  religion 
and  art,  by  its  strongly 
marked  features: 

"  The  empire  itself  could 
never  have  existed,  nor  the 
Incas  have  obtained  any 
extraordinary  ascendancy 
over  their  neighbors,  or 
have  developed  a  civilization 
so  advanced  as  theirs,  _  had 
it  not  been  for  exceptional 
circumstances  of  position, 
influencing  alike  climate  and 
productions,  and  directing 
their  power  and  ambition  in 
fixed  channels. 

"  In  no  part  of  the  world 
does  nature  assume  grander, 
more  imposing,  or  more  va- 
ried forms.  Deserts  as  bare 
and  repulsive  as  those  of 
Sahara  alternate  with  valleys 
as  rich  and  luxuriant  as  those 
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lakes,  ranking  in  size  with 
those  that  feed  the  St  Law- 
rence, whose  surfaces  lie  al- 
most level  with  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Blanc ;  and  they  are 
the  centers  of  great  terres- 
trial basins,  with  river  sys- 
tems of  their  own,  and  having  no  outlet  to  the 
sea.  The  two  great  mountain  ranges  which  de- 
termine the  physical  aspect  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican continent,  attain  their  maximum  of  bulk, 
and  have  their  most  decided  features  in  what 
was  the  Inca  Empire.   .   .  . 

.  .  .  "The  ancient  inhabitants  built  their  dwell- 
ings among  rough  rocks,  on  arid  slopes  of  hills, 
and  walled  up  their  dead  in  caves  and  clefts,  or 
buried  them  among  irreclaimable  sands,  in  order 
to  utilize  the  scanty  cultivable  soil  for  agriculture. 
They  excavated  great  areas  in  the  deserts  until 
they  reached  moisture  enough  to  support  vegeta- 
tion, and  then  brought  guano  from  the  islands  to 
fertilize  these  sunken  gardens.  They  terraced 
up  every  hill  and  mountain-side,  and  gathered  the 
soil  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  to  fill  the  nar- 
row platforms." 

These  last  words  furnish  a  suggestion  of 
the  character  of  the  ruins  of  Peru.  The 
Inca  civilization  left  no  writings ;  its  only  lit- 
erature was  the  massive  and  curious  archi- 
tecture which  dotted  hill  and  valley.  In  the 
remains  of  these  ancient  edifices  is  to  be  read 
much  of  the  history  of  the  people  who  built 
and  used  them : 

"Their  reservoirs  and  aqueducts  give  us  a  clear 
insight  into  their  agricultural  system.  Their 
bridges,  roads  and  tambos  tell  us  of  their  means 
of  intercommunication.  Their  great  fortresses 
and  other  public  works  show  that  the  rulers  had 
at  their  disposal  the  labor  of  a  numerous  and  in- 
dustrious population.  And  the  very  absence  of 
any  remains  of  the  habitations  of  the  common 
people  shows  us  conclusively  what  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  the  masses.  ...  We  know 
how  crimes  were  punished,  from  the  elaborate 
prisons;  how  executions  were  performed,  from 
the  ruins  of  structures  which  unmistakably  indi- 
cate the  purpose  of  their  construction.    The  sites 


of  their  villages,  and  the  indications  of  the  quar- 
ters of  their  cities,  show  how  closely  the  people 
must  have  been  crowded  together  in  their  narrow 
homes.  We  have  remains  which  indicate  the 
general  character  of  their  household  implements 
and  the  texture  of  their  garments.  Their  chulpas 
and  tombs  give  evidence  of  their  belief  in  a  future 
life." 

Careful  search  discovers,  not  exactly  the 
glittering  treasures  which  appear  to  have  re- 
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warded  the  faith  and  enthusiasm  of  Dr. 
Schliemann  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  but  still  a 
great  variety  of  curious  objects  —  knitting 
utensils,  weapons,  pottery,  wooden  and  metal 
ware,  some  ornaments  and  sculptures,  and 
symbolic  figures.  One  skull,  taken  from  the 
Inca  cemetery  in  the  valley  of  Yucay,  dis- 
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tinctly  presents  a  case  of  "trepanning"  be- 
fore death,  and  is  the  most  valuable  bit  of 
evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  surgery  among 
the  aborigines  yet  discovered  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

The  engravings  which,  by  favor  of  the 
publishers  of  Mr.  Squier's  volume,  we  are 


permitted  to  use  in  this  connection,  are  illus- 
trations at  once  of  its  pictorial  elegance  and 
of  the  singularly  interesting  character  of 
many  of  the  remains  in  question.  Pachaca- 
mac,  a  ground  plan  of  whose  Temple  is 
shown  in  the  larger  of  the  two,  lies  twenty 
miles  south  of  Lima,  close  by  and  overlook- 
ing the  sea.  The  spot  is  one  of  the  most 
Here,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  the  sacred  city 
of  the  natives  before  their 
conquest  by  the  Incas. 
Pachacamac  was  their 
chief  divinity,  the  name 
signifying  "he  who  ani- 
mates the  universe,"  "  the 
creator  of  the  world."  The 
Temple  which  contained 
the  shrine  of  this  god 
occupies  the  crest  of  a 
considerable  headland  ris- 
ing some  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  which 
breaks  directly  at  its  feet. 
Its  conspicuous  feature 
is  the  series  of  terraces, 
four  in  number.  The 
nearly  perpendicular  walls 
of  each  terrace  were  orig- 
inally painted  red,  and  the 
terre-plain  was  reached 
by  a  winding  passage-way. 
The  shrine  stood  by  it- 
self at  the  southern  cor- 
ner. The  whole  structure  is  now  greatly 
dilapidated,  but  traces  of  former  splendors 
are  readily  discerned. 

The  second  illustration  affords  a  view  of  a 
section  of  the  ruins  at  Chimu,  further  north 
upon  the  coast,  near  Truxillo ;  this  structure 
being  a  tomb. 

The  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Squier's  re- 
searches have  brought  him  are  summed  up 
in  his  final  chapter.  He  entertains  no  doubt 
that  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  Peruvians 
was  indigenous.  What  might  have  been  its 
future  but  for  the  Spanish  conquest  he  does 
not  venture  to  conjecture.  The  material 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  then  far  in 
advance  of  what  it  is  now.  There  are  some 
evidences  in  Peru  "of  an  early  and  compara- 
tively rude  past  .  .  .  monuments  coincident 
in  character,  if  not  in  time,  with  those  which 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  science  gives  to  the 
earliest  of  what  we  call  the  Old  World : 

"There  is  no  valid  evidence  that  within  any 
period  known  to  human  records  the  progenitors 
of  the  Peruvians  reached  their  country  from 
abroad,  or  that  their  civilization  was  imparted  to 
them  by  any  other  race.  Even  if  it  be  assumed 
that  the  whole  human  family  sprung  from  a  single 
pair,  and  that  their  original  seat  was  in  the  high- 
lands of  Armenia,  whence  they  have  overspread 
the  globe,  still  it  remains  true  that  the  period  of 
their  advent  in  Peru  antedates  all  human  record. 
The  attempt  to  make  them  Hindoos  because  inta 
is  the  Quichua  name  for  the  Sun,  and  India  has 
the  same  meaning  in  Hindostanee,  is  simply 
absurd." 
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SPENOEB'S  PBINOIPLES  OF 
SOCIOLOGY* 

BEFORE  saying  our  word  about  this 
book,  we  desire  to  record  a  protest 
against  the  name  with  which  Mr.  Spencer 
has  distinguished  his  philosophical  system. 
The  name  of  a  system  of  philosophy  should 
be  a  definite  expression  of  its  character  and 
its  method.  The  "Synthetic  Philosophy" 
is  not  a  definite  expression  of  either  the 
character  or  the  method  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's system.  The  system  is  of  course  syn- 
thetic, and  so  is  the  system  of  Hegel  and  of 
Aquinas,  but  the  term  has  no  special  adapt- 
iveness  to  Mr.  Spencer's.  For  his  exposi- 
tion of  his  master's  doctrines,  Mr.  Fiske 
selected  a  far  more  fitting  name.  The  "  Cos- 
mic Philosophy  "  expresses  the  character  and 
method  of  the  system  (with  more  precision) 
than  any  other  term  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  been  suggested. 

The  work  before  us  is  the  fourth  of  the 
series  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  embodying 
his  doctrines.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  first  and  the  largest  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  data  of  sociology.  These  data  are 
such  external  conditions  as  the  climate,  geol- 
ogy and  flora  of  a  country,  and  such  internal 
conditions  as  the  ideas  and  beliefs  which 
man  in  the  various  stages  of  civilization  pos- 
sesses. The  ideas  that  a  tribe  or  a  people 
hold  regarding  such  phenomena  as  sleep 
and  dreams,  death  and  resurrection ;  regard- 
ing souls,  ghosts,  demons  and  all  supernat- 
ural objects;  regarding  its  deities  and  the 
methods  of  worshiping  them,  are  the  princi- 
pal internal  data  for  determining  the  sociolog- 
ical condition  of  that  people.  These  data 
Mr.  Spencer  has  collected  to  an  amount  and 
to  a  degree  of  detail  worthy  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ; "  he  has  ar- 
ranged them  with  a  clearness,  grace  and 
force  which  Buckle  never  surpassed ;  and  he 
has  traced  the  relations  existing  between 
them  with  philosophic  discrimination. 

In  the  second  part  Mr.  Spencer  considers 
the  inductions  of  Sociology.  The  key-stone 
of  the  whole  system  is  the  induction  that 
"  society  is  an  organism ; "  and  the  chapters 
treating  of  "social  growth,"  "social  func- 
tions," "  social  types  and  constitutions,"  at- 
tempt to  prove  in  various  ways  the  truth  of 
this  and  of  allied  propositions.  The  chief 
reasons  for  regarding  society  as  an  organism 
are: 

"  It  [society]  undergoes  continuous  growth  ;  as 
it  grows,  its  parts,  becoming  unlike,  exhibit  in- 
crease of  structure;  the  unlike  parts  simultane- 
ously assume  activities  of  unlike  kinds;  these 
activities  are  not  simply  different,  but  their  differ- 
ences are  so  related  as  to  make  one  another 
possible;  the  reciprocal  aid  thus  given  causes 
mutual  dependence  of  the  parts  ;  and  the  mutu- 
ally-dependent parts,  living  by  and  for  one  an- 
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other,  form  an  aggregate  constituted  on  the  same 
general  principle  as  an  individual  organism." 

The  third  part  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  domestic  relations  looked  at  from 
the  historical  point  of  view.  The  growth  of 
the  marriage  relation  is  traced  from  that 
state  of  communism,  or  promiscuity,  which 
the  vast  majority  of  historical  students  now 
agree  was  primitive,  down  to  the  monogamy 
of  civilized  nations.  In  regard  to  that  un- 
solved problem  of  the  origin  of  marriage, 
Mr.  Spencer  criticizes  Mr.  McLennan's  the- 
ory of  capture  in  war  with  great  acumen; 
but  he  does  not  accept  the  opposing  theory 
of  purchase.  He  believes  that  marriage 
originated  in  conditions  similar  to  those  in 
which  the  idea  of  property  in  material  ob- 
jects arose.  But  to  both  these  questions  the 
historical  school  of  criticism  has  not  yet,  we 
believe,  proposed  a  satisfactory  solution. 

The  volume  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  most 
valuable,  as  well  as  the  most  correct  in  its 
doctrines,  of  any  that  has  yet  been  issued  in 
the  series  of  the  "Synthetic  Philosophy." 
The  next  volume  Mr.  Spencer  hopes  to  com- 
plete before  the  close  of  1879. 


ME.  FBOTHINOHAM'S  TWO  VOLUMES .• 

MR.  Frothingham's  position  among  the 
scholars  and  men  of  marked  intellect- 
ual power  in  this  country  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized. As  a  preacher  in  the  great  metro- 
polis of  this  nation  he  has  achieved  a  happy 
eminence,  and  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  wins 
to  his  hearing  an  audience  which,  if  not  con- 
spicuously great  in  numbers,  is  certainly  so 
in  culture  and  refinement  And  yet  Mr. 
Frothingham  is  no  holiday  man ;  he  is  not 
merely  an  orator  capable  of  graceful  and  ele- 
gant periods ;  he  is  not  a  student  to  say  with 
Prospero  in  the  Tempest: 

"  My  library  was  dukedom  large  enough," 

so  being  content  with  his  books,  and  indiffer- 
ently leaving  the  affairs  of  men  to  drift  by  as 
they  will.  In  all  that  concerns  humanity  this 
scholar  and  preacher  has  taken  a  vital  inter- 
est \  Early  in  his  ministry  he  became  deeply 
enlisted  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  his 
pulpit  trumpet  gave  no  uncertain  sound  in 
that  great  ethico-political  agitation.  On  later 
questions  of  reform,  as  they  have  succes- 
sively risen  to  vex  our  social  sphere,  he  has 
been  as  unequivocally  committed  to  the  side 
of  justice  and  impartial  right,  finding  in  all  a 
common  ground  of  sympathy  and  coopera- 
tion with  enlightened,  philanthropic  men  of 
every  Christian  sect 

We  mention  these  facts  with  the  purpose 
of  indicating  that  Mr.  Frothingham,  as  an 
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author,  has  a  distinct  claim  to  the  candid 
consideration  of  the  public  whenever  he 
writes  upon  subjects  that  move  his  intellect 
and  conscience ;  a  claim  which  suggests  that 
upon  whatever  topic  his  pen  may  touch  he 
is  likely  to  have  something  to  say  worthy  in 
itself  to  be  considered. 

The  fact,  then,  that  the  author  of  the  books 
before  us  is  a  famous  expounder  of  so-called 
religious  Rationalism  should  not  deter  any 
real  thinker  from  turning  their  pages  with 
care.  Mr.  Frothingham,  both  in  the  matter 
and  manner  of  his  writing,  appeals  only  to 
cultured,  thoughtful  and  serious  readers. 
He  has  no  coarse,  sneering,  defiant  sen- 
tences to  tickle  the  ears  of  mere  iconoclasts, 
to  rouse  the  rude  joy  of  reckless  deniers  and 
polemical  shoulder-hitters ;  but  he  invites  to 
calm  thought,  to  candid  comparison,  to  char- 
itable judgment,  to  reasonable  discussion. 

We  are  of  those  who  firmly  believe  that 
respect  for  the  essence  and  substance  of  re- 
ligion is  ineradicably  ingrained  in  the  nature 
of  man ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  frank  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  merits  of  any  or  all 
the  forms  by  which  the  human  religious  ele- 
ment has  sought  to  express  itself  is  not  only 
in  order,  but  may  fearlessly  be  encouraged 
to  proceed.  He  who  attacks  religion  itself, 
we  believe,  attacks  an  invulnerable  fortress, 
which  never  has  surrendered,  and  never  will 
surrender ;  and  this,  because  it  is  intrenched 
in  the  natural  love,  sympathy,  aspiration, 
hope  and  faith  of  the  common  heart  of 
mankind.  The  finite  human  feels,  even 
when  it  does  not  think,  its  relation  to  the 
Infinite;  and  out  of  that  conscious  relation 
springs  what  we  call  religion,  which  is  the 
pose  of  the  individual  soul  in  more  or  less 
of  awe,  reverence,  worship  and  obedience 
toward  God.  This  pose  cannot  be  <^-posed 
successfully;  simply  because  there  is  noth- 
ing so  natural  as  religion. 

In  this  belief  Mr.  Frothingham  is  himself 
a  sharer.  On  page  1 1 7  of  The  Spirit  of  the 
New  Faith,  he  says : 

"  It  is  my  faith,  that  as  long  as  there  shall  be 
threes  of  human  life,  there  will  be  traces  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  religion,  instead  of  becoming  more 
shadowy  and  ephemeral,  will  increase  in  richness 
and  splendor.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  cardinal 
ideas  that  constitute  its  intellectual  substance  will 
never  decline  ;  that  great  realities  will  become 
more  real  as  time  rolls  on.  Aspiration,  the  sigh- 
ing for  the  perfect,  the  longing  for  the  infinite, 
the  craving  for  a  better  truth  than  has  been  dis- 
covered, will  haunt  the  mind  more  and  more  as 
reason  becomes  calm  and  composed,  and  able  to 
entertain  the  facts  that  make  up  human  life.  As 
man  grows  older,  reason  will  more  and  more  pre- 
dominate over  passion :  then  intellect  will  become 
wider,  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope  as  it  be- 
comes richer  in  its  culture,  more  rather  than  less 
imaginative  and  poetic  The  great  word*  will  be 
charged  with  new  meanings ;  the  great  doctrines 
will  be  interpreted  in  finer  senses. 

In  this  volume,  which  is  a  collection  of 
Discourses,  twelve  in  number,  one  thing  is 
markedly  apparent;  and  that  is  the  high 
moral  tone  which  pervades  every  chapter. 
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We  do  not  use  this  word  moral  in  any  super- 
ficial or  legal  sense,  but  rather  in  that  which 
expresses-a  certain  elevation  of  spirit,  which 
instinctively  and  spontaneously  allies  itself 
with  whatsoever  is  pure  and  beautiful  and 
good.  On  the  current  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion in  these  pages  we  are  borne  up  into 
sweet,  wholesome  air,  where  our  minds  and 
hearts  are  swept  clean  of  anything  like 
hatred  or  ill-will  or  un  charitableness  toward 
our  fellow-men. 

The  second  volume,  The  Cradle  of  the 
Christy  is  doctrinal,  and  even  controversial, 
in  comparison  with  the  first;  and  yet  here 
that  purpose  which  so  generally  characterizes 
the  author  is  plainly  manifest,  namely,  to  be 
fair  and  just,  and  always  from  his  point  of 
view  reasonable.  The  essay  has  for  its  ob- 
ject to  strip  off  what  its  author  conceives  to 
be  the  husk  of  Christianity  and  to  expose  its 
inner  Mfe,  and  to  tone  down  what  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  extravagant  and  supersti- 
tious views  oi  the  church  with  respect  to  its 
founder.  Mr.  Frothingham  carefully  distin- 
guishes between  the  Jesus  and  the  Christ, 
and  seeks  here  to  trace  historically  and  criti- 
cally the  process  by  which  he  regards  the 
veritable  man  as  having  taken  on  a  largely 
mythical  form.  He  declares  his  intention, 
even  in  this  effort,  to  be  mainly  literary,  and 
in  his  preface  he  takes  no  little  pains  to  allay 
the  apprehension  of  the  reader  that  there  is 
any  dogmatic  determination  in  the  book.  On 
reading  over  what  he  has  written,  he  says : 

"The  thought  has  occurred  to  him  [the  author] 
that,  in  his  solicitude  to  make  his  positions  per- 
fectly clear,  and  to  state  his  points  concisely,  he 
may  have  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  car- 
rying on  a  controversy  under  the  pretence  of  ex- 
plaining a  literature.  Such  a  reproach,  his  heart 
tells  him,  would  be  undeserved.  He  disclaims 
all  purpose  and  desire  to  weaken  the  moral  sup- 
ports of  any  form  of  religion;  as  little  purpose  or 
desire  to  undermine  Christianity  as  to  revive 
Judaism.  It  is  his  honest  belief  that  no  genuine 
interests  of  religion  are  compromised  by  scien- 
tific or  literary  studies  ;  that  religion  is  indepen- 
dent of  history,  that  Christianity  is  independent 
of  the  New  Testament  He  is  cordially  per- 
suaded that  the  admission  of  every  one  of  his 
conclusions  would  leave  the  institutions  of  the 
Church  precisely,  in  every  spiritual  respect,  as 
they  are :  and  in  thus  declaring  he  has  no  mental 
reserve,  no  misty  philosophical  meaning  that  pre- 
serves expressions  while  destroying  ideas;  he 
uses  candid  and  intelligible  speech.  The  lily's 
perfect  charm  suffers  no  abatement  from  the 
chemist's  analysis  of  the  slime  into  which  it 
strikes  its  slender  root ;  the  grape  of  the  Johan- 
nisberg  vineyards  is  no  less  luscious  from  the 
fact  that  the  soil  has  been  subjected  to  the  micro- 
scope; the  fine  qualities  of  the  human  being,  man 
or  woman,  are  the  same  on  any  theory, —  the 
Bible  theory  of  the  perfect  Adam,  or  Darwin's 
of  the  anthropoid  ape.  The  hero  is  hero  still, 
and  the  saint  saint,  whatever  his  ancestry." 

Indeed,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
the  opinion  that  Rationalists  in  general  would 
do  well  to  learn  from  Mr.  Frothingham  a 
larger  and  finer  appreciation  of  the  spiritual 
contents  of  Christianity,  and  to  do  better  jus- 
tice to  many  of  its  doctrines  and  institutions. 

From  any  theological  criticism  of  these 
volumes  we  purposely  abstain.   Their  liter- 


ary execution  is  on  the  whole  excellent.  We 
might  object  that  the  author  is  sometimes 
too  rhetorical,  and  that  he  indulges  too  much 
in  metaphors  and  antitheses.  He  has  a 
habit  of  stating  both  sides  very  strongly ;  in- 
deed, sometimes  so  strongly  as  almost  to 
bewilder  the  reader,  and  leave  him  in  doubt 
as  to  where  the  truth  really  lies.  The  or- 
thography of  the  pages  is  a  little  mixed,  par- 
taking now  of  Webster  and  now  of  Worces- 
ter. Why  does  Mr.  Frothingham  give  to 
Christian  a  small  c,  to  Arabian  a  small  a, 
and  to  Hebrew  a  small  h  t  Would  he  begin 
German  with  a  small  g,  and  Russian  with  a 
small  r  f  We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  the 
proof-reading  of  these  volumes  is  quite  faulty, 
and  the  mechanical  execution  of  them  in  some 
respects  astonishingly  imperfect,  excellent  as 
it  is  in  others. 


WALTER  OEAKE'S  PIOTUBE-BOOKS  * 

GROWN  people  now-a-days  can  hardly 
help  mixing  a  feeling  of  envy  with  their 
wonderment,  as  they  contrast  the  limited  op- 
portunities of  their  own  childhood  with  those 
so  lavishly  provided  for  the  lucky  little  ones 
of  the  present  time.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
small  readers  had  to  be  content  with  wood- 
cuts of  "  Pecksy  "  and  "  Flapsy,"  attitudiniz- 
ing stiffly  on  the  edge  of  their  nest;  or 
"  Young  Timothy,"  waving  a  wooden  hand 
at "  Sin,"  represented  as  a  sort  of  bifurcated 
bat.  Art  had  nothing  better  for  its  young 
disciples  then.  Now,  an  army  of  clever 
artists  devote  themselves  to  making  juvenile 
books  beautiful,  and  lavish  upon  them  a 
wealth  of  talent  and  pains  which  older  folks 
alone  can  thoroughly  appreciate  and  enjoy. 

Foremost  among  these  artists,  these  genii 
of  the  picture-book,  stands  Mr.  Walter  Crane. 
His  designs  are  so  unique  for  movement  and 
expression,  so  finished,  and  so  delicious  in 
color,  that  they  deserve  to  be  classed  and 
mentioned  as  high  art  He  is  astonishingly 
rich  in  detail.  His  oriental  backgrounds, 
furniture  and  bric-d-brac  are  worth  careful 
study,  and  his  thoroughness  is  carried  into 
the  very  minutia  of  the  picture,  so  that  one  is 
forever  being  surprised  by  the  discovery  of 
delicate  touches  of  humor,  or  suggestions 
which  have  escaped  notice  at  a  first  glance. 
For  instance :  in  the  Frog  Prince,  we  are  so 
pleased  with  the  handsome  young  cavalier, 
doffing  his  cap  to  the  Princess,  that  it  is  some 
time  before  we  perceive  in  the  air  behind  him 
the  details  of  his  transformation,  beginning 
with  a  green- frog  and  ending  in  a  Prince. 
And  gazing  off  at  the  distance  with  Sister 
Anne  on  the  tower-top,  we  fail  at  first  to  no- 
tice the  Blue  Beard  coat-of-arms  emblazoned 
on  the  parapet  beside  her  —  two  green-eyed 
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monsters  supporting  a  shield  parted  with  a 
hinge  and  bolt,  a  key,  scutcheon,  dagger  and 
tear-drops  by  way  of  device,  and  for  motto 
Garde  le  clef.  There  is  a  wealth  of  imagin- 
ation in  this  redundant  finish,  which  neg- 
lects no  trifle  however  small  and  makes  all 
subserve  to  the  drollery  and  effect  of  the 
picture.  " 

That  we  do  not  overstate  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Walter  Crane's  illustrations  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  few  years 
they  have  been  largely  used  for  decorative 
purposes,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land. We  have  seen  them  set  as  a  substi- 
tute for  tiles  round  a  chimney-piece,  inserted 
in  book-cases  and  side-boards,  employed  by 
way  of  a  frieze  at  the  top  of  a  tinted  wall 
and  as  a  dado  at  the  bottom,  used  with  ex- 
cellent effect  to  fill  the  panels  of  a  door,  and, 
prettiest  of  all,  to  line  the  back  of  a  shelved 
cupboard,  in  which  ornamental  china  was 
kept  The  effect  of  the  superb  and  harmo- 
niously blended  reds  and  golds  and  blues 
behind  the  china  was  admirable.  A  nursery 
which  we  sometimes  visit  has  a  band  of  these 
pictures  set  round  the  room  at  the  top  of  a 
chair  rail.  This  band  is  an  inexhaustible 
pleasure  to  the  children  who  inhabit  the 
room,  and,  according  to  their  nurse, "  as  good 
as  a  drawing  lesson  any  day ; "  for  spirit  and 
correctness  of  design  are  not  lost  upon  chil- 
dren any  more  than  upon  older  people,  and 
the  wide-open  little  eyes  which  are  so  ready 
to  observe  and  learn  gain  unconscious  edu- 
cation merely  by  living  in  the  sight  of  a  first- 
rate  thing  instead  of  a  poor  one. 

The  Baby's  Opera,  last  comer  among  these 
publications,  contains  a  selection  of  rhymes 
from  Mother  Goose  and  other  classic  sources, 
set  to  music,  and  illustrated  most  delightfully 
in  color.  Mr.  Crane  has  never  done  better 
work  than  in  this  charming  volume.  It  is 
hard  to  discriminate  where  every  page  is 
good ;  still  we  will  especially  call  attentibn 
to  the  Ballads  of  "  Ye  Frog  and  Ye  Crow," 
and  "  My  Pretty  Maid,"  to  the  idyl  of  «  Mrs. 
Bond  and  her  Ducklings,"  and  to  the  well- 
known  rhyme  of  "  King  Arthur  and  the  Bar- 
ley Meal."  That  legendary  monarch  is  seen 
in  regal  attire,  the  "Dragon  of  the  Great 
Pendragonship  "  glittering  on  his  surcoat,  and 
the  whole  history  of  the  Round  Table  hover- 
ing round  his  pious  lips,  while  in  his  eye 
gleams  the  thievish  joy  of  a  magpie  as  he 
exhibits  the  stolen  meal  to  Guinever,  who 
has  tied  on  a  cooking  apron,  embroidered 
with  fleur  de  lis,  over  her  dress,  and  clasps 
her  hands  in  rapture  over  this  unexpected 
supply !  Nothing  could  be  better  also  than 
the  faces  of  the  three  fiddlers  in  the  song  of 
"Old  King  Cole." 

The  two  editions  of  the  book  before  us 
resemble  each  other  closely  in  externals. 
Within  we  find  some  differences  of  arrange- 
ment, and,  in  that  bearing  the  imprint  of 
McLoughlin  Brothers,  a  slight  inferiority  of 
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paper,  with  possibly  a  little  less  delicate  col- 
oring. This,  American,  edition  is  thus  sold 
at  one  dollar,  and  that  it  may  hold  its  own, 
the  price  of  the  other,  English,  edition  has 
been  reduced  from  two  dollars  to  one  and  a 
half. 


TOWHSEHD  OH  REVIVALS.* 

THIS  book  is  not  so  much  an  argument 
to  prove  that  revivals  of  religion  are  the 
result,  in  part,  of  supernatural  forces,  as  a 
series  of  sketches  of  some  of  the  more  nota- 
ble revivals.  The  first  chapter  is,  indeed,  of 
the  nature  of  argument,  but  it  is  hardly  con- 
clusive. "The  salt  that  is  to  save  the 
world,"  says  Mr.  Townsend,  "  is  not  in  na- 
ture, nor  in  the  improvements  of  civilized 
life."  "The  tendencies  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, as  such,  develop  corruption,  not  sanctifi- 
cation."  So  much  is  assertion,  now  what  is 
the  proof  ?  The  fact  that  Babylon,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  other  highly  civilized  states  have 
fallen.  But  churches  have  fallen,  too ;  and 
whole  regions  over  which  Christianity  once 
held  empire,  have  sunk  into  degradation. 
That  ought  not  to  cast  discredit  upon  Chris- 
tianity if,  on  the  whole,  the  peoples  that  have 
received  it  have  risen  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue.  All  progress  is  irregular 
and  inconstant ;  it  is  a  stream  in  which  there 
are  many  eddies.  Therefore  the  decadence 
of  single  nations,  no  more  than  the  ruin  of 
individuals,  can  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the 
failure  of  what  is  called  civilization.  It  may 
be  that,  in  spite  of  these  discouraging  epi- 
sodes, the  history  of  the  world  shows  a  de- 
cided advance  all  along  the  line,  even  in 
those  countries  where  Christianity  is  not 
accepted.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the 
fact ;  we  only  wish  to  point  out  that  this  was 
the  thing  to  be  disproved.  Mr.  Townsend's 
assumption  is  one  to  which  we  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  assenting ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  assumption. 

Granting,  however,  that  supernatural  forces 
are  indispensable  for  the  regeneration  of  so- 
ciety, two  questions  remain : 

1.  Which  is  the  more  probable,  that 
these  forces  will  act  uniformly,  giving  us  a 
steady  and  orderly  growth  of  goodness ;  or 
that  they  will  act  intermittently,  giving  us 
times  of  drought  and  times  of  refreshing? 

2.  In  point  of  fact,  have  the  exceptional 
movements  in  the  history  of  the  church  been 
the  product  of  supernatural  or  of  natural 
causes? 

The  first  of  these  questions  is  not  very 
fully  argued,  and  the  second  is  disposed  of 
by  a  full  collation  of  facts  concerning  revi- 
vals. It  is  shown  that  the  progress  made 
by  the  church  in  all  ages  has  been  more  or 
Jess  irregular.  Sometimes  the  movement 
has  seemed  to  be  halting  and  even  receding, 
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sometimes  it  has  gone  forward  with  great 
power.  With  these  forward  movements 
much  violence  and  extravagance  have  been 
mingled,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  church  has 
been  the  gainer  on  account  of  them.  So 
large  have  been  the  accessions,  through  revi- 
vals, to  the  numbers  and  the  power  of  the 
churches,  that  one  who  believes  in  the  super- 
natural origin  of  Christianity  can  scarcely 
doubt  the  existence  of  a  supernatural  factor 
in  revivals  of  religion. 

Mr.  Townsend  furnishes,  in  his  second 
chapter,  a  rapid  survey  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal religious  revivals  that  have  occurred  in 
the  church,  beginning  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history;  in  the  third  he  depicts  the 
experiences  of  individuals  in  connection 
with  revival  work ;  in  the  fourth  he  sketches 
evangelists  and  revival  agencies;  and  the 
fifth  is  devoted  to  the  Boston  Tabernacle. 
The  material  which  he  has  collected  is  valu- 
able, but  it  is  presented  in  a  somewhat  disor- 
derly manner,  and  the  bearing  of  much  of  it 
upon  the  theory  which  he  is  trying  to  estab- 
lish is  not  distinctly  seen.  Quite  a  number 
of  passages  appear  in  quotation  marks  with- 
out credit  The  practice  is  slovenly.  What 
is  worth  using  is  worth  acknowledging. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  omission  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  author  became  weary  in 
well  doing.  So  large  a  portion  of  the  book 
is  quoted  that  the  labor  of  verification  and 
acknowledgment  must  have  grown  tedious. 
Indeed,  the  book  bears  evidence  of  having 
been  made  for  the  market,  and  doubtless  it 
has  not  been  made  in  vain.  A  devout  and 
not  over-critical  public,  that  is  fond  of  inci- 
dents and  that  dotes  on  "  hash,"  will  find  en- 
tertainment in  it,  all  the  more,  perhaps,  from 
the  fact  that  its  method  is  not  too  philosoph- 
ical nor  its  logic  too  severe. 


SMILES'S  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  EDWAED* 

THOMAS  Edward  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
Scotch  linen  weaver.  He  never  went 
to  school  after  he  was  six  years  old.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe-maker  when  he 
was  eleven.  He  has  earned  his  living  by 
making  shoes  all  his  life.  For  more  than 
forty  years  he  has  kept  his  wife  and  eleven 
children  fed  and  clothed  by  the  work  of  his 
hands,  during  the  hours  from  six  at  dawn  to 
eight  at  dusk.  He  has  spent  upon  his  bench 
all  the  hours  of  daylight  to  which  men  com- 
monly limit  their  work.  He  has  had  nothing 
of  outside  help  to  make  him  anything  more 
than  a  mere  artisan.  His  home  was  in  Banff, 
a  town  near  Aberdeen,  so  small  that  it  was 
almost  unknown  to  the  post-office.  He  had 
neither  gold  nor  books  nor  friends,  nor  any- 
thing but  his  love  of  the  wonders  of  nature, 
his  strong  will,  and  his  good  wife,  who  made 
home  happy  and  let  him  have  his  own  way. 
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And  yet  this  man,  in  his  passion  for  the 
study  of  beasts  and  birds  and  fish  and  plants 
and  everything  God  has  made,  has  done 
more  in  finding  out  new  things  in  nature 
than  almost  any  other  man  ever  did  who 
had  all  the  aid  which  Edward  lacked.  He 
walked  while  others  slept  He  slept  only 
when  the  light  of  day  was  utterly  gone,  and 
waked  before  the  black  became  gray  sky. 
His  story  is  a  marvel,  not  because  any 
one  thing  in  it  is  so  wonderful,  but  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  any  man,  with  so 
little  outside  stimulus  and  with  almost  no 
reward,  except  the  knowledge  he  gained 
for  himself  out  of  nature  herself,  with- 
out any  go-between,  should  for  a  life-time 
daily  deny  himself  what  most  men  cannot 
bear  to  live  without  He  still  lives  by  mak- 
ing shoes,  having  in  old  age  nothing  left, 
either  of  health  for  like  search  after  new 
secrets,  or  of  money  to  give  him  his  daily 
bread  without  his  daily  labor.  Indeed,  but 
for  the  fruit  which  the  olive-plants  about  his 
table  now  bear,  we  are  left  to  guess  that  he 
would  be  in  actual  want  His  love  of  sci- 
ence has  never  sought  or  found  recompense 
in  money  or  fame.  He  has  spent  himself  in 
its  gratification  for  its  own  delight 

Agassiz  used  to  teach  his  pupils  by  giving 
them  a  specimen,  and  telling  them  to  observe 
everything  about  it  Few  men  see  half  what 
is  imaged  on  the  retina.  Edward  is  one  of 
these  few.  He  did  not  kill  until  he  had 
studied  the  habits  and  action  of  the  object 
in  life.  His  stores  of  unknown  facts  are 
still  possible  to  save,  if  somebody  would 
write  to  his  dictation  who  knew  how  to  draw 
them  forth.  If  Mr.  Smiles,  whose  book 
proves  his  valuation  of  Edward's  work, 
would  bring  this  to  pass,  the  world  might 
gain  even  by  Edward's  loss  of  health. 

This  book  shows  also  how  much  a  close 
observer  will  find  within  a  narrow  range. 
Edward's  rambles  in  the  dark  during  his 
forty  years  were  confined  within  a  circle  of 
not  over  ten  miles  in  radius.  Yet  he  discov- 
ered in  Moray  Frith  no  less  than  twenty  new 
species  of  Crustacea,  and  found  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  of  those  which  Bate  and 
Westwood  enumerate ;  and  in  other  branches 
of  natural  history  he  made  such  collections 
that  perhaps  no  man,  by  his  unaided  single 
efforts,  ever  produced  the  like. 

The  book  in  its  literary  execution  shares 
in  the  defects  of  style  and  method  with 
which  Mr.  Smiles's  other  works  have  made  us 
familiar.  But  the  blemishes  are  trivial,  while 
the  books  themselves  are  among  our  best, 
because  their  aim  and  influence  are  so  noble. 
Books  are  to  be  measured  by  their  worth  to 
the  world  as  well  as  their  literary  perfection ; 
and  Mr.  Smiles  always  tells  of  noble  lives  in 
order  to  ennoble  his  readers. 

The  illustrations  are  without  peer  for 
merit  We  have  never  seen  such  real  works 
of  art  in  such  a  book  before.   The  etching 
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of  Edward's  head  in  frontispiece  deserves  to  • 
be  mounted  in  the  Gray  collection.   We  1 
suppose  them  to  be  from  English  plates  of 
Mr.  Reid. 

We  have  no  space  for  quotation.  Ed- 
ward's adventures  rival  Audubon's,  and  are 
too  good  to  spoil  by  abbreviating.  From  a  ; 
child  he  was  possessed  with  the  infatuation 
of  genius  for  "beasties;"  and  many  were 
the  woes  they  brought  him  at  the  hands  of 
unsympathizing  schoolmates,  who  did  not  like 
to  find  leeches  up  their  sleeves,  and  of  pro- 
saic teachers,  who  objected  to  having  a  boy 
of  six  hide  ravens  in  the  legs  of  his  trousers 
during  school-hours.  If  Mr.  Smiles  has  not 
unconsciously  dressed  up  the  hero,  a  better 
example  of  a  born  genius  can  hardly  be 
shown. 

SHAKESPEABEAHA.* 

(a.)  SHAKESPEARE,  FROM  AN  AMERICAN  POINT 
OF  VIEW. 

THE  reader  whose  attention  is  attracted 
to  this  elegant  volume  will  ask  with 
some  curiosity :  What  does  the  title  mean  ? 
Why  look  at  Shakespeare  from  an  American 
point  of  view?  He  will  soon  learn  that  the 
author  uses  the  word  "American"  in  the 
sense  given  to  it  in  England  and  Canada, 
and  means  to  restrict  its  application  to  the 
United  States.  His  view  is  taken  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  he  appears  disturbed  because 
Shakespeare  did  not  write  in  the  spirit  of 
that  immortal  document.  "  The  world  must 
move  on,"  Mr.  Wilkes  is  kind  enough  to  as- 
sure us,  "and  Shakespeare  must  face  the 
ordeal  of  improved  ideas  with  all  others." 
We  imagine  Shakespeare  facing  the  ordeal 
of  "  improved  ideas,"  with  all  other  sorts,  and 
tremble  for  the  result  Mr.  Wilkes  says 
that  it  is  "  by  no  means  a  pleasant  task  "  to 
expose  the  deformities  of  Shakespeare,  but 
that  the  "duty  of  exposing  these  errors  is 
all  the  more  incumbent  according  to  the 
authority  of  the  author  who  commits  them !  " 
Permitting  the  structure  of  this  sentence  to 
pass,  let  us  state  that,  in  brief,  the  object  of 
Mr.  Wilkes  is  "  to  establish  the  degree  of 
difference,  if  any,  in  which  the  Shakespear- 
ean volume  should  be  regarded,  relatively, 
in  England  and  America,  as  a  family  text- 
book;" to  "demand  boldly  who  and  what 
this  mighty  genius  was, —  what  were  his 
principles,  his  character,  his  faith,  his  mo- 
tive in  writing  as  he  did,  and  what  manner 
of  man  he  was  in  his  familiar  way  of  life ; " 
to  prove  that  Shakespeare  alone  among  the 
great  writers  of  the  world  prefers  to  be  the 
parasite  of  the  rich  and  noble,  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  permits  the  humble  to  escape  him 
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without  a  derisive  jest  or  sneer;  to  show 
that  Bacon  did  not  write  Shakespeare's 
works,  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  those  "  two 
prominent  statesmen  and  lawyers,"  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler  held 
the  reverse) ;  to  show  that  Shakespeare  was 
a  Romanist,  having  imbibed  that  religious 
sentiment  as  it  "was  breathed  over  him  into 
his  spiritual  lungs,  as  it  were,  by  his  mother 
while  he  was  lying  in  his  cradle ; "  and  finally 
to  prove  that  in  America  we  ought  to  "  take 
no  interest  in  Shakespeare  as  a  politician, 
nor  yet  as  a  moralist,"  and  should  disenchant 
ourselves  of  the  spells  fumed  up  by  loyalty 
and  doctrine,  and  "treat  this  mighty  mortal 
as  a  man." 

Mr.  Wilkes  labors  through  his  five  hun- 
dred pages  to  prove  these  propositions,  and 
then  coolly  gives  it  as  his  own  private  opin- 
ion that  the  works  of  Shakespeare  "  are  the 
richest  inheritance  of  the  intellectual  world," 
and  that  the  great  dramatist  is  "  the  one  man 
who,  above  all  others,  whether  alive  or  dead, 
has  contributed  more  happy  hours  to  the 
civilized  world,  certainly  to  those  in  it  who 
speak  his  language,  than  any  other  man  who 
ever  lived."  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  a  man  who  holds  such  exalted  opinions 
regarding  Shakespeare,  and  confesses  them, 
can  expect  his  readers  to  accept  the  views 
that  the  body  of  this  book  endeavors  to  im- 
press upon  them.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
him  to  be  serious  in  both  instances. 

The  evidence  for  Shakespeare's  Romanism 
is,  to  our  mind,  quite  inconclusive.  His 
father  was  an  office-holder,  and  as  such  must 
have  taken  an  oath  disowning  that  faith. 
Wijliam  was  himself  baptized  in  the  English 
church,  and  obtained  his  marriage  certificate 
from  an  English  bishop.  The  so-called  con- 
fession of  faith  of  the  father  is  a  palpable 
fabrication. 

It  was  no  Romanist  that  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Paulina,  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  the 
noble  words, 

"  It  is  an  heretic  which  makes  the  fire, 
Not  she  which  bums  in  V 

We  do  not  believe  that  Bacon  wrote 
Shakespeare's  works,  and  so  far  agree  with 
Mr.  Wilkes ;  but  that  the  great  dramatist 
was  a  sycophant  and  a  despiser  of  the  poor 
we  cannot  concede.  Philanthropists  and 
reformers  have  made  this  charge  before. 
Shakespeare  was  not  a  reformer,  but  a 
writer  of  plays ;  he  held  "  as  'twere  the  mir- 
ror up  to  nature ; "  and  it  would  have  been 
not  less  than  absurd  for  him  to  put  into 
his  writings  characters  and  sentiments  that 
were  not  born  of  the  ages  he  described. 
The  world  has  progressed  since  his  day,  and 
yet  he  could  say  then : 

"  Not  all  these  laid  in  bed  majestic*], 
Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave ; 
Who,  with  a  body  filled,  and  vacant  mind, 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread,  .  . 
.  .  .  but  for  ceremony  such  a  wretch, 
'         Winding  up  days  with  toil  and  nights  with  sleep, 
Had  the  forehand  and  vantage  of  a  king." 


He  did  not  omit  from  the  list  of  the  vir- 
tues of  his  favorite,  King  Henry  V,  the 
words: 

"  Five  hundred  poor  have  I  in  yearly  pay, 
Who  twice  a  day  their  wither  d  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven  to  pardon  blood." 

An  aristocratic  sycophant  would  never 
have  put  into  a  king's  mouth  the  words : 

"  Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods, 
Of  color,  weight  and  heat,  pourM  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction.  .  .  . 
From  lowest  place  where  virtuous  things  proceed, 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed.  .  .  . 
....  Honors  best  thrive, 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive, 
Than  our  foregoers." 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  score, 
but  we  forbear.  Mr.  Wilkes  argues  very 
vigorously  against  Shakespeare's  sympathy 
with  the  people  of  humble  birth,  from  "  the 
monstrous  and  inexcusable  falsehoods  which 
disgrace  the  pages  "  of  King  Henry  VI,  part 
ii,  a  play  which  is  by  many  considered  spu- 
rious, and  if  written  by  Shakespeare  was  the 
product  of  his  early  years.  It  was,  however, 
based  upon  some  earlier  plays,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  Jack  Cade,  of  which  Mr.  Wilkes 
especially  complains,  these  followed  the  his- 
tories of  Hall  and  Holinshed. 

As  instances  showing  the  straits  to  which 
one  is  reduced  who  attempts  to  prove  Shakes- 
peare a  Romanist,  we  need  only  refer  to  our 
author's  treatment  of  the  death-scene  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  of  whom  the  King  says : 

"  He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign." 

"  No  sign  of  repentance,"  Mr.  Wilkes  ex- 
plains, "  without  which,  according  to  Catholic  . 
doctrine,  no  sinner  can  be  allowed  to  enter 
heaven  1"  Do  Protestants,  forsooth,  enter 
heaven  without  repentance?  As  the  scene 
closes  the  King  says :  "  Let  us  all  to  medita- 
tion," and  Mr.  Wilkes  asserts  that  he  here 
refers  to  a  "  pious  practice  prescribed  by  the 
Romish  Church."  "William  Shakespeare 
could  hardly  have  made  this  doctrinal  refer- 
ence to  it  unless  he  had  been  a  Catholic 
himself!"  Again,  we  ask,  is  "  meditation  " 
confined  to  Romanists  ? 

Finally,  we  need  only  mention  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  finds  himself  obliged  to  sup- 
port his  various  conclusions  by  extensive 
quotations  from  the  edition  of  Shakespeare 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  which  Macaulay 
says :  "  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more 
slovenly,  a  more  worthless  edition  of  any 
great  classic." 

Mr.  Wilkes  is  widely  known  as  the  long- 
time editor  of  The  Spirit  of  the  Times,  a  . 
prominent  sporting  journal  of  New  York 
which  often  treats  literary  topics.  We  are 
surprised  that  a  writer  of  so  much  experience 
should  have  read  Shakespeare  to  so  little 
effective  purpose,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
his  study  he  should  not  have  gained  a  more, 
correct  literary  style. 

(b.)  ROLFE'S  MACBETH. 

In  Mr.  Rolfe's  Macbeth  we  find  very  little 
to  question  and  much  to  commend.  We 
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brief  notes  are  sufficient  in  a  book  of  this 
kind  intended  for  school  use.  On  the  con- 
trary we  should  be  disposed,  in  unfolding  one 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  to  a  class  of  students, 
to  make  it  the  means  of  the  most  extensive 
instruction  possible.  Of  course  no  irrelevant 
matter  should  be  introduced,  nor  should  too 
curious  investigations  be  pursued.  Mr. 
Rolfe  has  followed  the  line  which  we  think 
a  wise  teacher  would  adopt,  and  we  find  no 
fault  with  the  great  extent  of  his  notes  and 
illustrative  extracts,  though  we  should  have 
hesitated  to  introduce  the  revolutionary  re- 
marks about  the  character  of  Banquo,  on 
pages  165  and  200.  It  is  questionable 
whether  Dr.  Flathe  is  a  critic  of  sufficient 
insight  to  authorize  the  use  or  the  accept- 
ance of  his  derogatory  opinion  of  one  whom 
other  and  much  better  known  writers  have 
praised  as  "pure"  and  "blessed."  We 
doubt  the  propriety  of  putting  into  a  school 
text-book  remarks  which  run  counter  to  the 
received  notions  of  ' the  critical  world,  and 
we  presume  that  Mr.  Rolfe  will  agree  with 
us.  We  see,  at  least,  no  evidence  that  he 
disapproves  of  the  general  estimation  in 
which  Banquo  is  held.  Dr.  Flathe  issued 
his  work  in  three  installments  in  1863,  '4,  '5, 
and  it  appears  to  have  made  little  impression 
upon  the  world.  We  are  sorry  to  have  any  of 
its  views  thus  tacitly  endorsed.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  book 
has  been  prepared,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
though  Macbeth  is  the  shortest  of  Shake- 
speare's tragedies,  and  occupies  but  seventy- 
nine  of  Mr.  Rolfe's  pages,  the  volume  covers 
two  hundred  and  sixty  pages.  It  is  very  free 
from  typographical  errors.  In  fact,  we  no- 
tice but  a  single  one  (1.  128,  Act  i,  Sc.  3),  and 
there  is  hardly  a  word  unexplained  that  needs 
to  be  made  clearer.  The  book  challenges 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  one  in 
the  Clarendon  Press  series,  from  which  it 
differs  very  little.  Mr.  Rolfe  gives  a  valua- 
ble index  of  words  that  he  has  explained, 
which  the  other  editors  do  not  give,  and  also 
a  number  of  engravings,  transferred  from 
Knight  and  other  authentic  sources,  which 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  text.  No  one  can 
study  Macbeth  in  this  edition  without  advan- 
tage, and  its  usefulness  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  school-room. 


BEGIRT  nOTIOK. 

—  A  Modern  Mephistopheles  *  is  the  sixth 
of  the  "  No  Name  "  sisterhood,  and  it  bears  as 
little  likeness  to  its  predecessors  as  they  to 
each  other.  The  "  Modern  Mephistopheles  " 
is  a  clever  saturnine  invalid,  with  a  morbid 
taste  for  experimenting  on  human  souls. 
His  subjects  are  a  youthful  pair,  lovers  when 
the  story  opens,  husband  and  wife  after- 
ward ;  whom  his  manipulations  first  unite, 
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and  later  separate  —  by  the  saddest  and 
most  final  of  separations.  There  are  abso- 
lutely no  other  dramatis  persona,  except  an 
older  woman  madly  in  love  with  the  invalid. 
The  interest  centers  around  these  four  fig- 
ures. With  all  its  unlikeness,  one  traces 
through  the  whole  narrative  a  fine  thread  of 
association  with  the  story  of  the  ancient 
Faust  There  are  the  tempter,  the  tempta- 
tion, the  tempted  one ;  the  sin,  the  flawless 
purity,  the  expiation  in  suffering;  but  the 
likeness  is  so  delicately  worked  out  that  the 
dark  lesson  of  the  old  tale  exists  here  but  as 
a  softening  shadow.  Gladys,  the  Margaret 
of  this  new  rendering,  is  as  pure  a  little  vision, 
and  as  distinct  in  her  pureness,  as  a  lily  set 
in  a  June  garden.  There  is  something  of  an 
exquisite  art  in  the  way  in  which  she  is  made 
real  to  us  in  her  gracious,  womanly  stillness, 
—  a  mixture  of  child,  wife  and  flower.  For 
the  authorship  —  we  suppose  everybody  is 
allowed  a  guess  — ours  hovers  between  Miss 
Alcott  and  Mrs.  Spofford.  Certain  turns  of 
phrase  and  movement  suggest  the  former, 
though  the  style  throughout  exhibits  a  pains- 
taking nicety  and  finish  which  that  clever 
writer  does  not  always  allow  herself  time  to 
achieve,  while  the  luxuriant  fancy  which 
would  indicate  Mrs.  Spofford  is  curbed  and 
reined  in  with  a  discretion  not  always  mani- 
fested in  her  writings.  The  book  is  not  with- 
out a  very  decided  artistic  power,  though  we 
cannot  call  it  the  most  agreeable  reading,  nor 

do  we  think  it  altogether  wholesome.  

Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  seen 
what  appears  to  be  an  authoritative  declara- 
tion that  Mrs.  Spofford  is  not  the  author. 

—  Miss  Peard's^4  Winter  Story, •  whjch 
appears  as  the  third  number  of  the  new 
"  Town  and  Country  Series,"  is  a  charming 
English  tale,  of  modest  proportions  and  un- 
assuming mien,  but  of  rare  excellence  from 
every  point  of  view.  1 1  is  not  greatest  among 
recent  works  of  fiction,  but  it  is  among  the 
best  There  is  about  it  an  air  of  good  breed- 
ing—  an  artistic  completeness,  symmetry  and 
finish — which  sets  it  quite  apart  by  itself.  We 
might  liken  it  to  a  rich  and  refined  symphony, 
pitched  upon  a  minor  key,  but  full  of  strains 
of  sweetness  and  melody  which  quietly  stir 
the  purest  passions  of  the  human  soul.  The 
title  comes  to  contain  a  fine  significance 
when  the  story  has  been  read.  The  chief 
characters  are  Ronald  Carr,  an  orphan ;  Mr. 
Philip  Oldfield,  his  uncle,  of  Pollard  Farm ; 
Ben  and  Rachael,  the  farmer  and  his  wife ; 
Hester  Lyle,  once  betrothed  to  Philip,  but 
separated  from  him  by  a  misfortune  of  his, 
which  has  overwhelmed  him  with  remorse, 
almost'  to  the  dethronement  of  his  reason ; 
and  Jess,  an  untamed  "  Arab  "  child,  who,  in 
the  course  of  the  story,  is  brought  under 
civilizing  influences.   The  landscape  of  the 
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south  of  England  is  in  full  view  throughout, 
pictured  with  a  loving  and  faithful  hand. 
The  atmosphere  is  fresh,  pure,  invigorating. 
There  are  no  obscurations,  no  noisome  cur- 
rents. The  child-life  of  Ronald  and  Jess, 
the  earlier  remorse  and  later  peace  of  Philip, 
the  gentle  and  true  Hester,  quaint  farmer 
Ben  and  his  strong-minded  wife,  and  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  Pollard  Farm,  make  up  a  tout 
ensemble  of  uncommon  attractiveness.  The 
author  writes  with  a  reserved  power,  pleas- 
antly mingles  the  humorous  with  the  pathetic, 
and  with  great  skill  brings  a  spring-time  of 
life  and  joy  to  succeed  the  "  winter  "  of  grief, 
loneliness  and  despair  with  which  her  opening 
pages  are  chilled.  As  a  deeply  interesting, 
truly  artistic  and  thoroughly  wholesome  story, 
we  give  this  our  warmest  commendation. 

—  Had  Mr.  Howells's  •  little  comedy  been 
first  launched  —  not  upon  the  crests  of  the 
Atlantic  but  suddenly  and  quite  unexpect- 
edly upon  the  "  No  Name  "  sea  of  literature, 
the  wise  public  would  doubtless  have  de- 
clared that  there  was  the  unmistakable  touch 
of  a  woman's  hand  in  it ;  that  it  was  quite 
"  out  of  the  question  "  for  any  man  to  have 
so  subtle  an  intuition  of  feminine  character. 
But  what  is  the  proof  of  true  genius,  if  not 
the  possession  of  this  very  "  double-nature  ?  " 
To  one  who  has  followed  the  story  as  a  serial, 
its  republication  in  the  handy  "  Little  Class- 
ics "  form,  will  prove  as  delightful  as  an  unex- 
pected "  reunion  "  of  passing  acquaintances. 
The  opening  scene  in  the  parlor  of  the  Ponk- 
wasset  Hotel  is  as  clearly  and  tersely  drawn 
as  a  pen-and-ink  sketch.  Can  you  not  see  it 
all  —  the  hair-cloth  sofas,  the  cane-seated 
chairs  "of  divers  patterns,"  the  inevitable 
"state  lamp  of  kerosene  — a  perfume  by  day, 
a  flame  by  night,"  the  expectant  girls  waiting 
for  the  belated  stage,  and  the  rapturous  greet- 
ing when  Leslie,  unannounced,  "  drifts  lightly 
into  the  room  ?  "  The  stage  has  met  with  an 
accident,  the  "divinely  impulsive"  heroine 
has  walked  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  leaving 
a  young  man,  the  good  genius  of  the  ride,  in 
charge  of  mamma  and  "  Aunt  Kate ; "  "  he 
made  me  leave  the  bag  with  him  too,  but  that 
isn't  the  worst,"  adds  Leslie  : 

" '  I  shall  know  what  to  do  with  the  hand-bag 
when  it  gets  here,  but  I  shan't  know  what  to  do 
with  the  young  man.' 

"  Maggie :  *  With  the  young  man  ?  Why,  Les- 
lie, a  young  man  is  worth  a  thousand  hand-bags 
in  a  place  like  this  1  You  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about  Leslie.   A  young  man' 

"  Leslie,  rising  and  going  toward  the  window : 
'  My  dear,  he's  out  of  the  question  ....  you'll 
see  at  once  he'll  never  do.  .  .  .  He's  perfectly 
respectful  and  nice,  of  course,  but  he's  no  more 
social  perspective  than  —  the  man  in  the  moon. 
He's  never  obtrusive,  but  he's  as  free  and  equal 
as  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  when 
you  did  get  up  some  little  perspective  with  him, 
and  tried  to  let  him  know,  don't  you  know,  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  vanishing  point  some- 
where, he  was  sure  to  do  or  say  something  so 
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unconscious,  that  away  went  your  perspective  — 
one  simple  crush.' " 

The  "  young  man  "  follows  up  his  "  chance 
acquaintance"  to  the  "  foregone  conclusion"  of 
all  such  chapters  of  life  as  this.  Leslie's  moth- 
er and  her  Aunt  Kate  serve  throughout  as  fine 
foils  to  each  other,  and  are  photographed  to 
the  reader  with  wonderful  force  and  delicacy. 
The  second  scene,  "in  Fayre  Forest,"  is 
finely  delineated,  although  we  must  acknowl- 
edge a  little  inconsistency  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  two  tramps.  Leslie  forms  a  very 
pretty  picture  as  she  takes  out  her  sketching 
materials,  and  begins  to  trace  the  shadowy 
birches,  while  her  companions  stray  off  for 
wild  flowers,  all  unconscious  of  the  danger 
so  near.  The  tragic  scene  that  follows, 
Blake's  sudden  appearance,  his  brave  strug- 
gle with  the  ruffians,  and  Leslie's  despair 
when,  grasping  warmly  the  hand  that  returns 
her  watch  uninjured,  he  falls  gasping  at  her 
feet,  are  all  most  vividly  portrayed.  Of 
course,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  little  drama  discloses  itself. 
From  it,  as  a  whole,  we  get  a  new  sense  of 
Mr.  Howells's  power  of  discerning  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  feminine  heart, 
and  of  his  marvelous  skill  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage to  depict  the  finest  lines  and  most 
delicate  shadings  of  individuality  and  action ; 
though  we  are  also  moved  by  it  to  wish  that 
he  might  direct  his  rare  gifts  to  the  service 
of  higher  ends  than  the  mere  amusement  of 
the  fancy.  It  is  cunning  embroidery,  to  be 
sure ;  there  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  how  deeply  and  how 
long  it  can  satisfy.  When  the  author  of  Out 
of  the  Question  and  the  interesting  line  of 
books  to  which  it  belongs  comes  under  the 
sway  of  some  grand  moral  or  spiritual  idea, 
we  shall  have  one  of  those  masterpieces  of 
fiction  which  the  world  delights  to  honor. 

—  Bret  Harte's  dramatic  venture  we  think 
it  was  a  mistake  to  lay  before  the  reading 
public.  The  unfavorable  verdict  of  those 
who  saw  Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar  *  acted  on 
the  stage  will  only  be  confirmed,  for  what 
was  faulty  before  the  footlights  appears 
more  glaringly  so  in  a  book.  The  plot  is 
uninteresting,  the  characters  are  unreal,  the 
conversations  and  situations  unnatural,  the 
tone  low,  and  the  style  is  by  no  means  Bret 
Harte's  best. 

—  Deephaven  \  is  descriptive  of  the  experi- 
ences of  two  cultivated  young  wdmen  from 
the  city,  in  a  summer  spent  at  a  delightful 
old  town  by  the  sea.  Some  such  place  as 
Portsmouth  or  Newburyport  might  have 
been  the  model  from  which  "  Deephaven  "  is 
painted,  unless,  indeed,  the  book  be  a  reality, 


•Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar.  A  Drama.  By  Bret  Harte. 
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as  in  some  of  its  features  we  should  judge  it 
were.  "Deephaven"  is  a  lazy  little  town, 
with  more  of  the  English  aspect  than  the 
American,  without  factories,  foreigners  or 
excitement  of  any  kind,  knowing  no  new 
houses,  occasionally  welcoming  to  one  of  its 
wharves  a  schooner  with  a  load  of  hay  or  fire- 
wood, and  sending  out  its  fishing  boats  into 
the  offing,  but  having  some  reminiscences  and 
suggestions  of  busier  and  better  times  gone 
by.  Our  friends  find  themselves  established 
in  a  fine,  old  house,  full  of  antique  flavor, 
both  in  structure  and  furnishing.  They 
warm  themselves,  of  a  cold  evening,  by  the 
great  fire-place,  and  nestle  in  the  huge  sofas. 
Out  doors,  they  while  away  the  time  with  ram- 
bles along  the  shore,  or  visits  to  the  light- 
house, or  street  chat  with  sailors  and  other 
folk,  young  and  old,  whom  they  meet  Now 
and  then  they  venture  upon  a  fishing  trip, 
and  once,  by  way  of  an  extraordinary  dissipa- 
tion, ride  half  a  score  of  miles,  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  to  a  circus  in  an  inland  town. 
The  book  is  a  dreamily  pleasant  one,  over- 
hung by  a  kind  of  glowing  haze,  which  softens 
every  outline ;  full  of  well-drawn  pictures  of 
common  things,  without  more  of  humor  than 
there  is  in  everyday  life,  and  with  touches  of 
pathos  which  relate  to  some  of  the  deeper 
things  of  human  experience.  Those  who 
like  the  sea,  and  the  atmosphere  of  seaside 
towns,  will  enjoy  it ;  and  we  should  describe 
it  as  a  choice  book  of  its  class. 

—  Mrs.  Forrester's  Mignon  *  is  the  story  of 
a  woman  without  a  heart — absolutely  with- 
out a  heart ;  a  woman  as  cruel  to  men  as  the 
Pomeroy  boy  was  to  children.  She  is  mar- 
ried to  a  man  older  than  her  father,  who 
loves  her  devotedly ;  but  for  whom  she  has 
never  more  than  what  might  be  called 
twinges  of  tenderness.  She  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  her 
favor.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the 
object  of  the  book,  unless  it  be  to  hold  up  a 
mirror  to  heartless  wives,  to  whom,  therefore, 
we  commend  it  for  their  possible  edification. 
It  is  well  written,  but  we  do  not  think  it 
leaves  a  very  agreeable  impression :  except 
so  far  as  the  character  of  the  husband  is 
concerned,  who  is  a  model  of  patience  and 
affection.  Women  who  wish  to  marry  will 
do  well  to  keep  the  book  out  of  the-hands  of 
the  men. 

—  The  plot  of  Miss  Kavanagh's  Two 
Lilies  f  is  ingenious,  the  development  skill- 
ful, the  characters  strongly  drawn,  and  the 
style  natural  and  agreeable.  Like  all  this 
author's  works  the  story  is  thoroughly  pure 
and  wholesome,  and,  though  a  little  prolix  in 
parts,  it  is  likely  to  hold  most  readers'  atten- 
tion from  beginning  to  end.  One  of  the 
most  entertaining  of  the  subordinate  charac- 

•  Mignon.  By  Mrs.  Forrester.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
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ters  is  Miss  Cowper,  a  wealthy  maiden  lady, 
with  ascetic  tendencies  in  religion,  and  medi- 
asval  tastes.  It  is  her  favorite  project  to 
build  some  almshouses  for  needy  "  sisters," 
who  shall  dress  like  herself,  in  plain  black 
and  white.  She  goes  so  far  as  to  hold  con- 
sultation with  an  architect  with  reference  to 
her  plans,  the  account  of  which  is  amusing 
enough;  but  afterwards  comes  under  the 
influence  of  one  Professor  Mortlock,  a  con- 
ceited lecturer  upon  evolution  and  proto- 
plasm, and  imbibes  his  advanced  doctrines. 
Under  his  influence  she  changes  her  reli- 
gious views,  her  dress  and  her  benevolent 
plans.  A  scheme  of  a  "  college  "  for  the 
"regeneration"  of  woman  supersedes  that 
of  an  almshouse  for  relief ;  but  the  "  college," 
too,  remains  a  castle  in  the  air,  owing  to  a 
quarrel  which  ensues  between  her  and  her 
"  Professor."  The  story  is  a  little  too  much 
drawn  out  in  the  earlier  chapters,  and  a  little 
hurried  and  abrupt  towards  the  close.  It  is 
good,  though  we  cannot  pronounce  it  the 
best  of  Miss  Kavanagh's  productions. 

—  This  is  the  substance  of  Auerbach's 
Lorley  and  Reinhard ':*  Reinhard,  a  great 
artist,  paints  an  altar-piece  for  the  church, 
the  Madonna  in  which  is  Lorley,  a  charming 
peasant  girl.  Lorley  is  as  remarkable  for 
her  simplicity  of  character  and  manners  as 
for  her  beauty  and  goodness.  The  two 
marry,  and  are  for  a  time  very  happy.  But 
Lorley  annoys  her  husband  by  her  ignorance 
of  the  world  and  her  unconventional  ways,  as 
also  by  inability  to  share  his  feelings  as  an 
artist.  She  also  is  distressed  by  his  frequent 
absences  from  home ;  in  short,  it  is  a  clear 
case  of  "incompatibility."  At  length  he 
comes  home  intoxicated,  she  leaves  him,  and 
they  never  meet  again.  Reinhard  goes  to 
Italy,  and  after  thirty  years  returns  to  his 
native  village  to  find  Lorley  dead,  who,  nev- 
ertheless, continues  through  the  latter  half 
of  the  book  the  principal  personage,  the  story 
consisting  chiefly  of  reminiscences  of  her. 

—  We  have  in  paper-covered  Rosine\  a 
flash  story  of  the  times  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution; in  which  a  dissolute  nobleman,  a 
beautiful  peasant  girl  and  her  worthy  lover, 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  a  few  less  prominent 
personages,  are  employed  to  lead  the  imagi- 
nation upon  dangerous  ground.  The  book 
is  well  enough  dressed,  but  ought  not  to  have 
admittance  to  good  society. 

—  Will  it  Be?  J  is  a  melodramatic  novelette, 
of  the  third  or  fourth  order  of  merit ;  without 
strength,  delicacy  or  moral  weight  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  reader.  There  is  a  glitter 
about  it,  but  it  is  the  glitter  of  cheap  jewelry. 
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THE  FIELD  IS  THE  WORLD. 

MEASURED  hastily  and  thoughtlessly 
the  field  of  such  a  journal  as  this 
seems  limited  and  narrow.  It  has  to  do 
nominally  with  books  and  authors  only,  and 
books  and  authors  may  seem  to  hold  but  a 
small  place  in  the  sum  of  human  activities. 
Who  are  authors,  it  is  asked,  by  the  side  of 
capitalists,  statesmen,  great  captains  and 
rulers;  and  what  are  books  in  comparison 
with  discoveries,  commerce,  public  works 
and  the  achievements  of  arms  ?  A  journal 
of  literature,  we  might  be  told,  may  well  con- 
tent itself  with  being  a  monthly,  and  confine 
its  space  to  twenty  diminutive  pages  or  so ! 

This  is  a  very  superficial  view  to  take,  and 
a  thoughtful  mind  will  quickly  abandon  it. 
Printing,  it  has  been  said,  "  is  the  art  preserv- 
ative of  arts."  Literature  is  more,  even  as 
the  spirit  is  always  finer,  grander  than  the 
form.  Literature  is  the  great  and  wide  sea 
in  which  floats  all  thought;  it  is  the  one 
open  and  free  main  which  no  power  controls ; 
the  element  in  which  intellectual  commerce 
must  be  carried  on  between  the  past,  the 
present  and  the  future,  and  between  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Arts  and  sciences,  knowl- 
edges and  the  trades  —  these  are  the  conti- 
nents and  islands,  fixed  and  circumscribed ; 
literature  envelops  them,  and  makes  them 
known  and  Serviceable  one  to  another. 

To  those,  therefore,  who  tread  the  paths 
Qf  literature  the  field  is  most  truly  the  world. 
A  journal  of  literature  is  in  reality  the  broad- 
est of  journals.  Who  will  mark  the  confines 
of  the  literary  world?  Who  will  assign  its 
age,  or  circumscribe  its  present,  or  predict 
its  future?  News  papers,  religious  papers, 
papers  for  the  sciences  and  the  professions  — 
these  are  local,  special,  territorial ;  the  jour- 
nal of  literature  alone  covers  the  whole  field 
of  human  thought  and  enterprise,  and  takes 
both  the  new  and  old  into  its  view.  History, 
philosophy,  science,  the  arts,  travel,  biogra- 
phy—  all  these,  no  less  than  fiction,  poetry 
and  letters,  are  the  ingredients  of  literature, 
which  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  them  alk 


These  thoughts  are  almost  too  trite  to  re- 
peat, but  they  may  make  some  of  our  readers 
feel  better.  And  at  the  remembrance  of 
them  we  deplore  afresh  that  we  speak  but 
twelve  times  a  year,  and  then  to  the  extent 
of  only  three  short  columns  to  a  page. 


BREAKING  DOWN. 

"  Monday  of  last  week  he  was  still  at  his 

V_/  office,  and  he  died  on  Saturday.  He  had 
even  bought  tickets  for  a  vacation  trip  South,  but 
before  he  could  start  he  was  thrown  down  with 
brain  fever,  and  the  end  came.   As  one  of  the 

Sartners  in  the  Scribner  house  —  a  position  suf- 
ciently  engrossing  in  itself — he  worked  con- 
stantly and  faithfully  at  his  desk,  but  much  of  his 
additional  literary  work  for  the  journals  to  which 
he  usefully  contributed  without  parade  of  his 
name,  was  done  after  the  day  was  over,  and  well 
into  the  hours  of  the  morning." 

This  is  the  short  story  of  the  sad  death  of 
a  good  and  useful  man.  We  never  shall  for- 
get Mr.  Seymour's  sunny  face,  his  genial 
manner,  and  his  pure  and  purifying  person- 
ality, as  we  knew  him  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.  His  position  of  late  years  had  been 
much  beneath  the  surface;  just  where  so 
many  of  the  best  and  bravest  and  most  be- 
neficent of  men  are  stationed ;  but  his  influ- 
ence was  a  commanding  one.  How  much 
his  hand  had  to  do  with  filling  the  fountain 
from  whose  streams  so  many  of  us  have 
been  glad  to  drink,  few  probably  have  ever 
known. 

The  sad  thing  about  such  a  death  as  his  is 
that  it  seems  as  if  it  needed  not  to  have 
been.  He  was  still  comparatively  young,  and 
had  only  fairly  entered  on  his  career.  His 
best  and  most  fruitful  years  were,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, before  him.  No  insidious  disease 
carried  him  off.  No  sudden  crash  by  land 
or  wreck  by  sea  overwhelmed  him.  We 
speak  in  a  figure,  and  in  no  spirit  of  harsh- 
ness or  censure,  when  we  say  that  he  died 
by  his  own  hand.  The  words  we  have  itali- 
cized in  the  above  extract  point  our  meaning : 
"  he  worked  constantly  and  faithfully  at  his 
desk,  but  much  of  his  additional  literary 
work  .  .  .  was  done  after  the  day  was  over, 
and  well  into  the  hours  of  the  morning" 
Here,  we  do  not  doubt,  was  the  secret  of  his 
break-down. 

A  few  weeks  since  a  portion  of  the  roof  of 
the  New  York  Post  Office  proved  too  heavy 
for  the  supports  beneath  it,  and  fell  in.  A 
few  days  after  the  lofty  dome  of  the  new 
Court  House  at  Rockford,  Illinois,  gave  way 
from  a  similar  cause,  just  as  the  workmen 
were  raising  a  last  massive  stone  to  its  rest- 
ing place;  and  that  shapely  edifice  was  in- 
volved in  ruin.  Architects  did  not  estimate 
aright,  and  contractors  did  not  fully  realize, 
the  strength  of  materials  imperatively  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  majestic  but  enormously 
heavy  fabric  they  were  rearing.  The  point 
was  reached  when  the  strain  became  too 
great,  and  the  result  was  inevitable. 

Just  here,  we  fear,  is  the  danger  of  most 


intellectual  workmen  in  these  crowded,  exact- 
ing, stimulating  times  of  ours.  The  mass  of 
work  undertaken  to  be  carried  is  greater  than 
strength  allows.  And  there  is  one  point,  we 
believe,  where  the  temptation  to  weaken  the 
foundations  of  activity  is  most  pressing. 
That  is  the  point  of  sleep.  Mr.  Seymour  did 
his  day's  work,  and  then  went  home  to  a 
night's  work  in  addition.  No  man  can  do 
that  once  without  subjecting  his  mechanism 
to  a  strain ;  no  man  can  do  it  habitually  with- 
out inviting  a  catastrophe. 

The  late  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith  was  once 
remonstrated  with  by  an  eminent  physician 
of  New  York  for  overworking. 

"  Oh,  I'm  an  exception,"  said  the  theolo- 
gian. 

"There  are  no  exceptions,"  replied  the 
physician. 

We  have  unlimited  confidence  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  healthy  man  for  intellectual  work 
so  long  as  he  avails  himself  of  the  two  re- 
storatives provided  by  nature :  sleep  and  the 
Sabbath.  We  place  the  Sabbath  here  upon 
precisely  the  same  grounds  with  sleep :  that 
of  constitutional  necessity.  We  believe  that 
with  a  religious  regard  of  these  two  periodic 
seasons  of  repose  a  man  may  carry  pretty 
much  all  he  can  "pile  on ; "  that  disregarding 
them  no  man  is  safe.  We  might  name  other 
instances,  which  would,  perhaps,  be  peculiarly 
impressive  to  the  readers  of  the  Literary 
World,  of  the  deplorable  consequences  of 
violating  the  laws  of  nature  in  these  respects. 
And  we  warn  all  whose  work  is  brain-work 
to  resist  temptation.  A  little  self-denial  here 
may  prolong  one's  years. 


A  CHART  OP  LITERATURE. 

WITHIN  the  past  few  years  the  art  of 
representing  pictorially  certain  classes 
of  truths  has  been  carried  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection.  By  the  aid  of  delicately  shaded 
or  colored  maps  it  is  possible  to  obtain, 
almost  at  a  glance,  a  comprehensive  and 
correct  idea  of  the  relative  density  of  the 
population  of  a  country,  the  distribution  of 
nationalities,  the  ignorance  or  intelligence, 
the  prevalence  of  certain  diseases,  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  the  products  and  manufac- 
tures, or  indeed  almost  any  fact  capable  of 
generalization.  In  like  manner  it  would  not 
be  very  difficult  to  construct  a  chart  which 
should  show  the  progress  and  direction  of 
the  thought  of  the  present  day  as  it  finds 
expression  in  literature.  The  attempt  has 
not  been  made,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  but  the  means  are  at  hand  in  the  tables 
published  annually  by  the  various  English 
and  foreign  bibliographical  journals.  These 
tables  are  classified  lists  of  the  publications 
of  the  year,  and  by  a  comparison  of  those  of 
several  years  certain  general  facts  in  regard 
to  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  mind  be- 
come evident 
For  instance,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
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the  study  of  theology,  which  has  ever  held 
the  supremacy  in  human  thought,  would  be 
affected  by  the  sudden  growth  of  interest  in 
the  study  of  natural  science  incident  on  the 
great  discoveries  of  the  past  half  century. 
The  extent  of  this  influence,  which  without 
these  tables  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect,  is 
most  clearly  and  accurately  mirrored  in  the 
simple  fact  that  within  seven  years  the  pro- 
duction of  theological  literature  in  Great 
Britain  has  fallen  from  over  one  thousand 
works  to  less  than  seven  hundred,  whilst 
works  on  science  have  more  than  doubled  in 
the  same  time.  No  less  clearly  is  shown  the 
effect  in  literature  of  the  interest  in  the  study 
of  art  awakened  by  the  schools  of  design  in 
this  country  and  England,  and  the  impulse 
given  to  the  writing  of  works  upon  political 
economy  and  social  science  by  the  long 
continued  and  wide  spread  stagnation  of 
business. 

We  have  little  doubt  that,  when  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  years  have  passed  to  permit 
of  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  the  tables 
of  literary  statistics,  important  laws  affecting 
and  governing  our  intellectual  growth  will  be 
brought  to  light 

With  the  present  number  the  Literary  World 
enters  upon  its  Eighth  Volume.  We  do  not  in- 
tend that  the  paper  shall  speak  often  or  freely  of 
itself  in  its  own  columns,  and  we  have  nothing  in 
particular  to  say  here  of  our  plans  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  new  year.  Our  readers  have  now 
received  three  numbers  under  the  new  manage- 
ment, and  can  form  their  own  opinions  as  to  the 
probable  future  character  and  course  of  the  paper. 
Outwardly,  it  was  never  in  so  prosperous  a  condi- 
tion as  at  present,  and  we  hope  that  improvements 
which  the  coming  twelvemonth  are  likely  to  wit- 
ness will  give  it  stronger  claims  than  ever  on  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  public. 


It  commonly  has  been  supposed  that  a  young 
author  reaches  the  fullness  of  his  earthly  reward 
when  he  first  sees  his  first  work  in  print,  his  name 
perhaps  in  full  upon  its  title-page,  and  a  review 
of  it  in  the  papers.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  bliss  of  even  this  ecstatic  period  is  sur- 
passed when,  as  a  consequent  of  such  achieve- 
ment, he  receives  a  first  request  for  his  autograph. 
It  is  then  for  the  first  time  that  the  full  possibili- 
ties of  fame  dawn  upon  him.  With  what  restraint 
of  emotion  does  he  comply  with  the  request 
With  what  unaccustomed  solicitude  does  he  hence- 
forth write  .the  most  trivial  of  notes,  mindful  of 
the  high  purpose  to  which  it  may  in  the  future  be 
applied.  And  what  matter  of  surprise  does  it 
become  to  him,  that  they  who  are  far  on  in  advance 
of  him  should  ever  treat  with  contemptuous  in- 
difference the  similar  requests  with  which  they 
may  be  honored  I 


More  care  should  be  taken  in  the  signatures  of 
letters  addressed  to  strangers,  especially  to  edi- 
tors, to  indicate  the  sex  of  the  writer,  and,  if  a 


lady,  whether  she  be  "Miss"  or  "Mrs."  We 
receive  a  letter,  we  will  suppose  (though  we  never 
actually  did),  signed  L.  F.  Brooker.  It  requires 
an  answer.  We  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  ad- 
dress the  answer  more  precisely  than  that  signa- 
ture allows  us  to  do,  simply  to  "  L.  F.  Brooker." 
Should  it  be  Mr.  Brooker  ?  Or,  as  we  will  sup- 
pose again,  our  letter  is  signed  "  Laurelia  F.  Brook- 
er." Shall  we  now  address  our  reply  to  "  Miss  " 
or  "  Mrs."  Brooker  ?  This  is  a  quandary  in  which 
no  editor  of  ordinary  capacity  ought  to  be  left. 


COMPANIONS, 

By  R.  H.  Stoddard  in  tie  June  Atlantic. 

A  French  writer  (whom  I  love  well)  speaks  of  three  kinds 
of  companions:  men,  women  and  books. 

Sir  John  Davys. 

We  have  companions,  comrade  mine : 

Jolly  good  fellows,  tried  and  true, 
Are  filling  their  cups  with  the  Rhenish  wine, 

And  pledging  each  other,  as  I  do  you. 
Never  a  man  in  all  the  land 

But  has,  in  his  hour  of  need,  a  friend, 
Who  stretches  to  him  a  helping  hand, 

And  stands  by  him  to  the  bitter  end. 
If  not  before,  there  is  comfort  then, 
In  the  strong  companionship  of  men. 

But  better  than  that  old  friend  of  mine, 

Is  the  love  of  woman,  the  life  of  life, 
Whether  in  maiden's  eyes  it  shine, 

Or  melts  in  the  tender  kiss  of  wife ; 
A  heart  contented  to  feel,  not  know, 

That  finds  in  the  other  its  sole  delight; 
White  hands  that  are  loth  to  let  us  go, 

The  tenderness  that  is  more  than  might ! 
On  earth  below,  in  heaven  above, 
Is  there  anything  better  than  woman's  love  ? 

I  do  not  say  so,  companion  mine, 

For  what,  without  it,  would  I  be  here  ? 
It  lightens  my  troubles,  like  this  good  wine, 

And,  if  I  must  weep,  sheds  tear  for  tear  1 
But  books,  old  friends  that  are  always  new, 

Of  all  good  things  that  we  know  are  best ; 
They  never  forsake  us,  as  others  do, 

And  never  disturb  our  inward  rest 
Here  is  truth  in  a  world  of  lies, 
And  all  that  in  man  is  great  and  wise  ! 

Better  than  men  and  women,  friend, 

That  are  dust,  though  dear  in  our  joy  and  pain, 
Are  the  books  their  cunning  hands  have  penned, 

For  they  depart  but  the  books  remain ; 
Through  these  they  speak  to  us  what  was  best 

In  the  loving  heart  and  the  noble  mind : 
All  their  royal  souls  possessed 

Belongs  forever  to  all  mankind ! 
When  others  fail  him,  the  wise  man  looks 
To  the  sure  companionship  of  books. 


We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Sprague  Col- 
lection of  Manuscripts  still  waits  for  a  purchaser, 
and  that  the  prospect  of  its  finding  its  way  to 
England,  or  even  being  broken  up  here  under 
the  hammer,  is,  therefore,  rather  increasing  than 
otherwise.  Any  such  disposition  of  this  incom- 
parable treasure  would  be  a  national  calamity. 
Since  the  New  York  State  Library  at  Albany 
has  failed  to  secure  it  is  there  not  public  spirit 
and  generosity  enough  among  our  Boston  citizens 
to  purchase  it  for  our  Public  Library  ?  It  would 
be  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  the  like  of  which 
is  probably  never  to  be  seen  again  this  side  of  the 
sea.  We  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  be  saved  in- 
tact to  the  country  where  it  belongs. 


The  friends  of  the  Literary  World  are  stead- 
fast friends.  The  paper  is  again  indebted  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  Woods  of  the  Public  Library,  Jacksonville, 


111.,  for  the  preparation  of  its  annual  Index. 
With  this  and  the  title  page  accompanying  the 
present  number,  the  Seventh  Volume  is  com- 
pleted ready  for  binding.  To  Mr.  Woods  we 
publicly  tender  thanks  in  behalf  of  our  readers, 
as  well  as  for  ourselves,  for  his  labor  of  love. 
The  labor  is  no  slight  one. 


A  LETTER  FROM  GERMANY, 

Periodical  Literature.— A  French  Standard  of  Ex- 
chllenck.  — thb  gurtenlaube,  salon,  and  nord 
und  Sud.  —  Popular  American  Books.  —  Bret 
H arts,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  and  Mark  Twain.— etc 

WE  are  accustomed  to  consider  America  the 
land,  par  excellence,  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  but  no  one  can  dwell  long  in  Germany 
without  perceiving  that  this  view  is  a  mistake. 
The  number  of  weekly  and  monthly  publications 
devoted  to  science,  literature,  and  special  branches 
of  learning  is  almost  countless,  and  is  rapidly 
growing.  Many  of  these  journals,  however,  are 
only  partially  dependent  on  the  public  for  support 
and  others  disappear  after  a  brief  flight  The 
subject  has  recently  given  occasion  to  much  dis- 
cussion in  the  press,  and  some  of  the  points 
raised  have  interest  for  other  countries  than 
Germany. 

It  should  be  said,  in  advance,  that  in  this  coun- 
try the  standard  of  comparison  in  all  matters  is 
not  England  but  France.  The  parliamentary  and 
administrative  machinery  is  French,  and  when  a 
German  writer  wishes  to  express  an  idea  for 
which  he  has  no  word  in  his  own  language,  he 
takes,  not  the  far  more  German  sounding  English 
word,  but  the  absolutely  unfamiliar  French  one. 
So  in  literature,  the  standard  of  a  high  class  lit- 
erary periodical  is  not  the  Edinburgh  or  Fort- 
nightly,  but  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  even  the  English  lan- 
guage, with  its  dozen  good  novelists,  and  hundreds 
of  famous  statesmen,  lawyers  and  men  of  science 
who  figure  as  essayists,  has  nothing  to  offer  equal 
to  this  granary  of  French  research  and  wit ;  how 
much  less,  therefore,  could  such  a  periodical  be 
expected  in  Germany,  where  men  of  literary  cul- 
ture— men,  that  is,  who  not  only  have  something  to 
say  but  who  know  how  to  say  it,  are  almost  as  rare 
as  white  blackbirds,  and  where,  too,  the  general, 
as  it  were  the  family,  standard  of  intelligence  is 
by  no  means  high.  In  no  country  of  the  world, 
probably,  is  the  difference  in  general  information 
and  mental  training  between  men  and  women  so 
great  as  here,  and  an  excellent  German  writer, 
Prof.  Carl  Hillebrand,  of  Florence,  has  well 
summed  up  the  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries in  this  respect,  in  the  statement  that  the  fam- 
ily journal  of  the  educated  classes  in  France  is 
the  Revue,  in  Germany  the  Gurtenlaube.  The 
paterfamilias  here  reads  the  Revue  in  a  catt,  and 
looks  at  the  pictures  in  the  Gurtenlaube  at  home, 
whose  whole  contents  is  devoured  by  the  female 
portion  of  the  family.  In  spite  of  this  state  of 
things,  however,  a  publisher  in  Leipzig  resolved, 
some  eight  years  ago,  to  start  a  first-class  maga- 
zine of  the  lighter  order,  an  enterprise  which  had 
no  precedent  It  was  called  the  Salon,  was  edited 
by  Dr.  Rodenberg,  and  soon  attained  the  (for 
Germany)  enormous  circulation  of  30,000  copies. 
But  after  the  last  war,  in  literature  as  in  every- 
thing else,  the  public  began  to  make  higher  claims, 
and  a  Berlin  firm  brought  out  the  first  number  of 
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a  periodical  which  in  external  form,  character  of 
the  contributors  and  their  authors,  was  as  close  an 
i  mitation  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  as  the 
circumstances  permitted.  Dr.  Rodenberg,  having 
proved  his  capacity  in  the  management  of  the 
Salon,  was  secured  as  editor,  and  the  new  Rund- 
schau became  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
having  now,  after  three  years'  existence,  an  in- 
creasing circulation  of  10,000  copies,  the  Salon 
having  meanwhile  sunk  to  5,000.  This  prosperity, 
however,  has  encouraged  Mr.  Paul  Lindau,  the 
best  known  of  living  German  playwrights  and 
litterateurs,  and  conductor  of  a  politico-critical 
weekly,  the  Gegenwart,  to  try  his  hand,  the  first 
number  of  the  new  monthly,  Nord  und  Siid,  ap- 
pearing three  weeks  since. 

Nothing  of  a  literary  nature  has  happened  in 
the  century  more  remarkable  than  the  avidity 
with  which  the  heavy  German  public  takes  to  the 
current  light  American  literature,  and  nothing 
more  comical  than  the  criticism  which  they  bestow 
upon  it  For  they  are  not  content  with  being 
amused  by  Harte  and  Aldrich  and  Mark  Twain ; 
they  see  an  ethical  or  ses  the  deal  purpose  in  every- 
thing, without  which  they  would  regard  the  perusal 
of  such  works  as  a  waste  of  time.  They  assume, 
too,  that  these  writers,  the  first-named,  perhaps, 
with  trifling  exaggeration,  depict  the  every-day 
state  of  society  and  family  life,  not  alone  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Montana,  but  throughout  America. 

As  to  the  comparative  aesthetic  merit,  the  critics 
do  not  all  agree,  the  most  considering  Harte  the 
greatest  American  genius,  while  others  award  this 
glory  to  Aldrich.  I  myself  am  among  those  who 
have  read  Mr.  Aldrich's  tales  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  but  I  imagine  that  gentleman  himself 
would  be  somewhat  astonished  by  a  criticism 
which  I  read  yesterday  in  a  well-known  critical 
journal.  The  writer  had  first  spoken  of  Harte, 
then  continuing :  "  But  while  Harte  is  merely  a 
painter  of  externals,  of  manners,  Aldrich  reminds 
one  continually  of  Richter ;  he  depicts  the  depths 
of  the  souL" 

The  excellent  English  work  on  German  Home 
Life  has  begun  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention 
here,  through  the  long  and  complimentary  criti- 
cism of  Carl  Hillebrand  in  the  National  Zeitung. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Fay,  now  living  in  Dresden,  but  for 
many  years  U.  S.  Charge*  d'  Affaires  in  Berlin,  and 
Minister  to  Switzerland,  will  shortly  issue  in  New 
York  a  history  of  Prussia,  on  which  he  has  la- 
bored for  many  years.  A.  V. 

Berlin,  April  21. 


MINOB  BOOK  NOTICES. 


The  Cyclopedia  of  Education.  Edited  by  Hen- 
ry Kiddle  and  Alexander  J.  Schem.  [E. 
Steiger.] 

Our  notice  of  this  really  valuable  work 
must  be  confined  to  limits  which  are  not 
adequate  to  do  it  justice.  It  deserves  a 
page ;  we  must  put  it  off  with  less  than  a 
column.  As  a  dictionary  of  information  for 
teachers,  officers  of  schools,  and  all  persons 
related  to  educational  work  in  its  various 
aspects,  it  is  fitted  to  be  extremely  servicea- 
ble. The  editors  are  well  known  as  wholly 
competent  for  the  task  they  have  performed 
The  contributors  include  a  large  number  of 


eminent  scholars  and  writers.  The  range  of 
topics  is  wide,  including  biographies  of  edu- 
cationists, histories  of  institutions,  discus- 
sions of  principles  and  methods,  statistical 
accounts  of  educational  work  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  bibliographical  informa- 
tion, etc.,  etc  The  plan  is  excellent  and  the 
execution  of  corresponding  quality.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
volume  to  find  fault  with.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  omissions  which  lessen  its  useful- 
ness ;  there  are  errors  of  perspective ;  there 
are,  we  think,  some  mistakes  of  statement 
and  a  few  typographical  blemishes.  But  the 
merits  of  the  work  far  outweigh  its  defects. 
As  the  first  cyclopedia  upon  its  subject  in  the 
English  language,  it  is  a  notable  success, 
and  is  an  honest  and  capable  piece  of  work 
all  through,  even  to  the  binding,  which  has  a 
remarkably  substantial  and  enduring  look. 
There  is  nothing  "cheap"  in  or  about  it 
We  unhesitatingly  give  it  a  place  among 
reference-books  of  the  first  class ;  though  we 
should  expect  to  annotate  a  copy  of  our  own, 
as  indeed  one  may  well  do  with  all  such 
books,  so  as  to  correct  errors  and  supply 
omissions. 

754*  Science  of  Language,  Linguistics,  Philology 
and  Etymology.  By  Abel  Hovelacque.  jj. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.] 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  science  of  linguistics  or 
comparative  philology.  Its  investigations 
sweep  over  all  the  continents  and  islands  of 
human  tongues,  written  and  spoken ;  numbers 
and  maps  them  over  the  globe,  giving  to 
each  its  local  habitation.  It  is  more  and 
better  for  the  student  than  Adelung's  great 
work,  for  it  not  only  classifies  these  lan- 
guages into  families,  but  gives  us  the  com- 
mon and  distinctive  peculiarities  of  their 
structure,  their  mutual  affinities  and  lineage, 
their  phonetic  elements  and  grammatical 
principles.  Indeed,  what  Linnaeus  did  for 
botany,  this  comparatively  new  writer  on 
philology  has  done  for  the  cognate  or  affined 
science  of  language.  The  research  that 
marks  this  exhaustive  work,  the  sources 
from  which  its  materials  are  drawn,  the 
authors  cited,  the  historical,  ethnological 
and  geographical  facts  adduced,  must  give 
its  author  a  place  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  philological  writers.  It  is  a  work  which 
may  be  read  with  great  profit  and  interest 
by  any  one  who  has  any  taste  for  even  a 
superficial  study  of  language,  or  who  would 
merely  take  a  bird's-eye  view,  as  it  were,  of 
the  families  in  which  they  are  grouped,  and 
of  the  principles  of  such  a  classification. 

The  Eastern  Question.  By  Tames  M.  Bugbee. 
[James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

Mr.  Bugbee's  part  in  this  little  book  is  ex- 
cellent and  serviceable.  In  something  like 
fifty  pages  he  gives  a  rapid  account  of  the 
train  of  public  events  upon  the  European 
stage  which  have  culminated  in  the  present 


war.  We  do  not  know  where  the  reader,  who 
has  only  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  which  to 
inform  himself  with  regard  to  the  subject, 
can  find  an  exposition  of  it  better  suited  to 
his  purpose.  Some  supplementary  pages 
give  statistics  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
empires,  and  a  few  incidental  particulars. 
The  two  maps  inserted,  though  large,  are 
not  satisfactory.  That  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
its  surroundings,  showing  the  seat  of  war,  is 
inadequate ;  being  barely  more  than  an  out- 
line, and  leaving  Turkey  in  Asia  almost  an 
entire  blank.  That  of  Europe,  which  might 
well  have  been  an  outline  merely,  is  densely 
filled,  so  much  so  as  to  be  indistinct.  For 
their  purpose  in  this  case  the  two  fields 
should  have  been  treated  in  just  the  opposite 
way.  Moreover,  in  our  copy  of  the  book, 
the  map  of  Europe  is  mounted  upside  down. 
Purchasers  should  inspect  their  copies  with 
care  to  see  that  this  blemish  is  not  repeated. 

A  Brief  History  of  Russia,  etc.    By  Frances  A. 
Shaw.    [James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

It  is  something  of  a  literary  achievement 
to  tell  the  story  of  Russia  in  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pages,  and  to  tell  it 
well.  This  book  does  it  The  divisions  of 
the  subject  are  made  to  correspond  to  the 
reigns  of  the  successive '  sovereigns  from 
Oleg  (879-912)  to  the  present  Czar,  Alex- 
ander II;  making  thirty-one  periods  in  all. 
.Multiplicity  of  dates,  names  and  details  is 
carefully  avoided,  and  the  essential  facts  are 
cleverly  wrought  into  a  really  interesting  as 
well  as  instructive  narrative.  Very  properly 
the  author  dwells  a  little  more  at  length  on 
the  more  striking  passages  of  Russian  his- 
tory, such  as  the  careers  of  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine,  and  the 
romances  of  Dimitri  the  Impostor  and  the 
Princess  Tarrakanoff.  There  are  two  maps 
in  heliotype,  one  of  Russia  •xdusively,  the 
other  of  Asia;  but  though  an  improvement 
upon  those  accompanying  the  book  last  men- 
tioned, they  do  not  impress  us  with  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  method  of  map  production. 
There  is  a  blurred  appearance  to  the  names, 
and  a  general  indistinctness  of  outline  and 
boundaries  which  disappoints  and  perplexes 
the  eye.  The  book  itself  will  be  found  very 
useful,  conducting  as  it  does  an  approach 
from  one  quarter  to  the  existing  war. 

734*  Northern  and  Asiatic  Defences  of  Turkey,  etc. 
[D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

In  this  "tall"  pamphlet*  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Woodman  and  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Towle  combine 
forces  to  give  us  a  survey  of  the  field  of 
the  present  war  in  the  East  No  historical 
approach  to  the  subject  is  attempted,  but  as 
with  a  powerful  field-glass  from  a  command- 
ing position  the  reader  is  shown  the  "lay  of 
the  land,"  with  closeness  and  care,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia;  is  acquainted  with  its 
general  conformation  and  leading  features, 
the  situation  of  its  cities  and  towns,  the 
course  and  character  of  its  rivers,  and  all 
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the  various  points  which  go  to  determine  the 
conduct  of  a  great  military  campaign.  Two 
maps,  one  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  the  other  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  are  borrowed  from  Apple- 
ton's  Cyclopedia  for  illustration.  This  pam- 
phlet is  the  best  guide  we  have  yet  seen  for 
going  over  the  actual  ground. 

How  to  Camp  Out.   By  John  M.  Gould.  [Scrib- 
ner,  Armstrong  &  Co.] 

Such  a  book  as  this  of  Mr.  Gould's  will 
suggest  the  possibility  of  a  healthful,  life- 
giving  vacation  to  many  whose  lean  pocket- 
books  debar  them  from  Saratoga  and  New- 
port ;  for  all  of  the  author's  hints  are  based 
on  an  economical  policy.  His  directions  are 
very  minute  and  simple,  and  "  such  as  the 
youngest  here  present  can  understand,"  as 
the  Sunday  School  superintendents  say. 
But  in  endeavoring  to  be  very  circumstantial 
he  goes  to  an  extreme  which,  to  u  old  camp- 
ers," will  be  sometimes  amusing.  There 
may  be  profit  in  the  method  for  others.  For 
instance :  in  enumerating  articles  which  may 
be  taken  on  a  camping  expedition,  he  gives 
a  list  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  among 
which  are  ammoniated  opodeldoc,  chalk, 
dates,  Dutch  oven  and  shingles !  The  book 
evidently  contemplates  juvenile,  not  to  say 
infantile,  readers,  since  it  exhorts  them  not 
to  "  carry  off  keys  which  others  must  have." 
"  Whoever  leads  [the  horse]  must  be  careful 
not  to  fall  under  the  horse  or  wagon,  nor  to 
fall  under  the  horse's  feet  should  he  stum- 
ble." Here  is  a  rule  of  camp  etiquette  which 
our  own  readers  may  like  to  know :  "  If  there 
is  no  separate  knife  for  the  butter,  cheese 
and  meat,  you  can  use  your  own  by  wiping 
it  on  a  piece  of  bread."  The  closing  chapter 
upon  keeping  a  diary,  and  Mr.  Coues's  hy- 
gienic notes,  are  exceptionally  good.  In  the 
latter  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  hand  of  the 
well-known  author  of  Field  Ornithology  and 
Key  to  North  American  Birds;  and  this 
chapter  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 

Three  Years  at  Wotverton.  '  By  a  Wolvertonian. 
[}■  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.] 

This  story  of  life  at  an  English  board- 
ing school  derives  its  charm  mainly  from 
the  simplicity  and  naturalness  with  which  its 
incidents  are  described.  There  is  no  strain- 
ing after  dramatic  effect ;  the  rosy  coloring 
which  the  healthiness  and  buoyancy  of  his 
nature  give  to  a  schoolboy's  life,  especially 
when  spent  away  from  home  among  the  nov- 
elties of  a  great  school,  revives  again  in  the 
reader's  memory  and  lends  the  romance 
which  might  otherwise  be  sought  in  thrilling 
adventures  and  strange  situations.  The 
prominent  characters  are  three  boys,  who  go 
among  their  schoolmates  by  the  nicknames 
of  Dormouse,  Angelina  and  Bear.  The  last 
is  older  than  the  other  two,  and  to  his  influ- 
ence they  are  led  to  develop  much  of  latent 
good  in  their  own  natures,  while  he  finds  in 
tbesn  a  friendship  which  softens  in  a  great 
degree  the  good-hearted  surliness  which  has 


given  him  such  an  undesirable  sobriquet. 
To  its  young  American  readers  the  book 
will  be  attractive  for  its  picture  of  that  which 
is  peculiar  in  the  ancient  schools  of  England, 
such  as  the  intense  esprit  de  corps,  kept  alive 
in  each  school  by  a  long  roll  of  graduates  run- 
ning back  into  the  centuries,  and  the  annual 
cricket  matches,  with  institutions  of  equal 
name  and  fame.  The  method  of  discipline, 
too,  under  which  a  number  of  older  boys, 
called  "prefects,"  are  endowed  with  unlim- 
ited authority  to  preserve  order,  by  caning 
the  rest  for  swearing  or  other  disobedience 
to  the  rules,  would  strike  an  Andover  or 
Exeter  student,  full  of  the  "  I'm  as  good  as 
you  be," — which  Emerson  says  is  the  leading 
Yankee  trait  —  as  quite  un-American.  A 
displeasing  feature  of  the  book  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  deal  of  schoolboy  slang  in 
the  dialogue,  into  which  the  author  is  also 
careless  enough  to  drop  even  when  speak- 
ing in  propria  persona. 

He  Will  Come.  By  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  D.  D. 
[Mucklow  &  Simon.] 

We  do  not  ask  our  religious  writers  to  put 
themselves  on  a  footing  of  pure  thought; 
but  some  subjects  require  a  drier  light  for 
their  proper  treatment  than  often  falls  to  their 
lot  Questions  which  are  yet  undetermined 
by  competent  scholarship  may  well  ask  to  be 
exempted  from  the  forcing  process  of  emo- 
tional sensibility  and  passional  impulse,  and 
to  be  left  to  the  cooler  and  clearer  intellectu- 
ality which,  while  none  the  less  devout  and 
loyal  to  one's  ideal,  insists  on  studying  such 
topics  with  a  judicial  understanding  rather 
than  with  a  longing,  however  spiritual,  heart. 
An  example  of  what  we  thus  indicate  as  ob- 
jectionable reaches  us  in  this  book  by  the 
younger  Dr.  Tyng;  a  series  of  "Medita- 
tions upon  the  Return  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  Reign  over  the  Earth ; "  eridorsed 
by  an  Introduction  from  his  father.  The 
book  would  be  more  forcible  if  it  were  less 
fervid.  It  is  too  positive  for  conviction.  It 
forestalls  the  investigation  of  its  assumptions 
at  the  very  start  The  author  throughout  is 
rhetorical  to  a  fault  in  handling  a  theme 
which  demands  some  careful  exegesis.  We 
are  happy,  however,  to  find  that  he  distinct- 
ly repudiates  the  dismal  notion  of  the  sleep 
of  the  soul  held  by  so  many  Second-Ad- 
ventists.  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are 
immediately  "wafted  to  be  with  Christ  in 
paradise.  Wherever  Christ  is  this  day,  there 
are  all  those  who  have  outrun  us  in  the  race 
and  are  entered  into  rest" 

Aids  to  Latin  Orthography.  By  Wilhelm  Bram- 
bach.  Translated  by  W.  Gordon  M'Cabe. 
[Harper  &  Brothers.] 

The  subject  presented  in  this  little  book  is 
one  of  great  practical  value  to  classical  stu- 
dents, though  it  has  been  very  much  neg- 
lected in  this  country.  In  Germany  it  has 
long  been  accorded  that  attention  which  it 
fully  merits.    England  has  responded  with 


promptness  to  the  pleadings  of  Prof.  Munro 
on  the  subject  in  his  introduction  to  Lucre- 
tius. Among  the  eminent  scholars  of  Ger- 
many who  have  made  the  matter  a  subject 
of  special  study,  Brambach  stands  confess- 
edly the  first  His  large  work  published  in 
1868  made  him  the  recognized  authority  on 
the  subject  In  the  volume  before  us  the 
student  will  find  embodied  the  results  of  that 
more  elaborate  treatise.  With  a  view  to 
distinguish  the  usage  of  Latin  writers  in  the 
matter  of  pronunciation  and  orthography, 
they  are  divided  into  three  groups ;  to  the 
first  or  oldest  group  belong  Cicero,  Caesar 
and  Sallust;  to  the  second  Livy,  Virgil, 
Horace  and  Ovid;  and  to  the  third  Quin- 
tilian,  Curtius  and  Tacitus.  The  texts  of 
these  authdYs  may  be  so  dealt  with  that  the 
first  two  groups  shall  conform  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  older  Latin  in  pronunciation  and 
spelling,  which  prevailed  down  to  the  time 
of  Nero,  while  the  third  group  belongs  to 
the  Silver  Latinity  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment The  orthography  which  obtained  in 
the  Silver  Age  (from  Nero  to  Hadrian)  is 
regarded  as  the  best  model  both  for  modern 
Latinity  and  for  grammatical  purposes.  In 
presenting  the  general  rules  for  Latin  or- 
thography the  author  takes  as  his  basis  the 
model  period  of  the  language.  The  greater 
part  of  the  work  consists  of  an  index  of 
words,  in  alphabetical  order,  illustrating  the 
rules  of  orthography.  The  rules  themselves 
occupy  twenty-four  pages  of  the  book.  Here 
we  have  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  of  Latin 
spelling  and  the  Latin  alphabet  The  spell- 
ing of  the  Romans  was  phonetic.  If  single 
sounds  were  varied  or  lost,  the  spelling 
changed  in  conformity  with  such  variation, 
while  lost  sounds  were  no  longer  indicated. 
Etymological  spelling,  which  is  opposed  to 
phonetic  spelling,  arises  when  those  sounds 
which  were  originally  present  in  a  word  are 
still  written  in  full  after  they  have  undergone 
change,  or  are  only  faintly  heard  in  the  living 
pronunciation.  Of  this  sort  is  the  French 
spelling.  Consequently  the  rules  of  orthog- 
raphy in  the  work  are  divided  into  two 
classes ;  those  deducible  from  phonetics,  and 
those  deducible  from  inflection  and  deriva- 
tion. At  the  close  of  the  book  is  a  ready 
reference  table,  such  as  every  boy  in  the 
German  gymnasia  is  required  to  keep  con- 
stantly at  his  elbow. 

Class  List  for  English  Prose  Fiction.  Boston 
Public  Library.   Sixth  edition.   April,  1877. 

The  governing  idea  in  the  management  of 

the  Boston  Public  Library  from  its  start, 

twenty-five  years  ago,  has  been  to  make  it  a 

link  in  the  educational  system  of  the  city. 

With  this  aim  constantly  in  view,  every 

means  which  could  be  devised  has  been 

used  to  encourage  instructive  and  elevating 

reading  in  the  youth  who  throng  its  rooms 

and  draw  from  its  shelves.   The  agents 

most  relied  oi  l^.^ course, the-^ 
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alogues,  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
combine  in  them,  in  some  degree,  the  offices 
of  an  ordinary  catalogue  and  a  manual  of 
literature.    This  last  publication  of  the 
Library,  the  Class  List  for  English  Prose 
Fiction,  well  illustrates  the  system,  origi- 
nated, we  believe,  by  Mr.  Winsor,  the  pres- 
ent Superintendent   The  plan  is  simple, 
and  consists  in  interspersing  notes  with  the 
ordinary  entries  of  books  under  authors  and 
subjects.   Well-known  writers  are  character- 
ized with  more  or  less  brevity,  and  their  best 
works  designated.    Under  the  various  coun- 
tries, nations  and  historical  events,  such  as 
Crusades,  Reformation,  etc.,  are  lists  of  the 
novels  and  stories  having  reference  to  them. 
Some  of  these  notes  are  very  brief,  that  on 
About  being  six  lines,  whilst  those  on  the 
United  States  and  England  are  six  and  nine 
pages  respectively.   Opinions  will  differ  in 
regard  to  the  completeness  of  these  notes 
and  the  justice  of  their  characterizations. 
We  miss,  for  example,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  the  novels  depicting  the  ancient  life 
of  Greece,  the  Agathon  of  Wieland.  Nor 
are  we  able  to  find  any  note  upon  India, 
which  has  furnished  many  writers,  both  in 
France  and  England,  with  themes  for  nov- 
els and  historical  tales.   Twenty-two  lines, 
again,  are  devoted  to  a  notice  of  E.  E.  Hale, 
while  Hawthorne  has  but  eight   An  ex- 
tended note  is  given  upon  Miss  Edgeworth, 
but  scarcely  a  word  is  said  of  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  and  very  little  upon  Miss  Austen 
or  Mrs.  Stowe.    Still,  considering  the  vast 
range  of  subjects  contained  in  the  literature 
of  fiction,  the  excellence,  fullness  and  gen- 
eral accuracy  of  the  notes  is  remarkable,  and 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  compilers  of 
the  Catalogue.   There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  stimulate  historical  reading  and  study 
among  the  children  and  workful  classes  of 
our  city,  and,  indirectly,  of  others.    If  it  do 
this  it  will  have  accomplished  a  great  work. 

The  Roman  Triumvirates.    By  Charles  Merivalc, 
D.  D.   [Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.] 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  the  popular 
series  of  "  Epochs  of  Ancient  History,"  be- 
ing a  condensation  of  the  first  part  of  Dean 
Merivale's  History  of  the  Romans  Under 
the  Empire.  The  period  covered  is  that 
•  from  the  rise  of  Pompey  to  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  the  editors,  one  of  whom  is 
himself  the  author  of  two  volumes  in  the 
series,  have  made  a  satisfactory  abridgment. 
We  wish  they  had  been  careful  to  preserve 
in  all  instances  the  style  of  the  original.  In 
describing  Cicero's  desire  to  throw  on  the 
Senate  the  responsibility  for  the  murder  of 
the  conspirators,  the  author  wrote:  "He 
restored  to  the  assembly  the  sword  it  had 
thrust  into  his  hand,"  which  the  editors 
change  to  "  The  Senate  had  thrust  the  sword 
into  his  hands,  but  he  was  careful  to  slip  it 
back."  These  are  small  matters ;  but  noth- 
ing less  than  a  close  adherence  to  the  origi- 


nal would  be  just  to  the  learned  author  whose 
name  appears  on  the  title  page. 

Nomisma;  or  Legal  Tender.   By  Henri  Cer- 
n  use  hi.    [D.  Apple  ton  &  Co.] 

Mr.  Cernuschi  is  an  Italian  by  birth  and  a 
Paris  banker  by  profession.  During  a  recent 
visit  to  this  country  he  was  called  before  the 
Congressional  Monetary  Commission,  and 
his  evidence  on  that  occasion  is  now  given 
to  the  public  in  this  small  but  suggestive 
volume.  Mr.  Cernuschi  is  directing  his  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  finance  to  the  restoration 
of  the  double  standard,  and  it  must  be  said 
that  he  makes  out  a  plausible  case  against 
the  mono-metallists.  He  thinks  the  evils 
usually  attributed  to  the  double  standard  are 
due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  standard  has 
been  different  in  different  countries ;  in  his 
view,  if  all  the  great  powers  will  unite  in 
making  silver  and  gold  legal  tender  at  an 
agreed  ratio  of  relative  value,  we  need  not 
fear  such  an  over  valuation  of  either  metal 
in  any  part  of  the  world  as  will  cause  a  drain 
of  the  same  metal  from  other  parts.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  demonetization  of  silver  con- 
tinues, we  shall  find  ourselves  without  par  of 
exchange  with  China  and  other  silver  mono- 
metallic nations,  the  fluctuations  in  prices 
will  be  more  violent,  and  resumption  of 
specie  payments  by  the  United  States  an 
impossibility. 

Misunderstood.   [A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.] 

This  little  and  unpretending  story  is  about 
children  rather  than  for  them,  being  written 
evidently  with  the  intent  of  warning  parents 
against  the  danger  of  partiality,  and  of  illus- 
trating the  painful  sense  of  isolation  which 
may  come  upon  a  tender-hearted  child,  who 
feels  that  upon  another  is  lavished  the  whole 
affection  in  which  he  would  only  too  gladly 
have  a  share,  but  for  which  he  is  too  proud 
to  ask.  The  story  is  well  written,  and  has 
some  very  touching  passages.  It  is  neither 
long  nor  elaborate. 

Six  Little  Cooks.   [Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.] 

This  is  a  capital  book  in  both  design  and 
execution.  An  "Aunt  Jane"  and  half  a 
dozen  little  girls  are  its  characters,  and  its 
object  is  to  awaken  in  the  girl-mind  an  appre- 
ciation of  domestic  cookery  as  a  fine  and 
useful  art,  and  to  convey  suitable  instruction 
in  the  same.  The  pudding  part  of  the  dish 
is  a  well  mixed  and  agreeable  story,  tooth- 
some in  itself ;  and  the  plums  are  so  many 
receipts,  all  of  which  have  been  tested  in 
real  life.  Any  good  housekeeper  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  latter,  among  which  she  will 
find  many  that  are  new  and  excellent ;  and 
the  children  will  be  delighted  with  the  book 
all  through.    Its  purpose,  too,  is  admirable. 

Adventures  in  the  Wilderness,  etc.   By  William 
H.  H.  Murray.   [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

We  have  in  this  volume  a  new  edition 

of  the  book  which  made  such  a  commotion 

in  the  ecclesiastical,  literary  and  sporting 


worlds  eight  years  ago  this  spring,  when 
the  author  stood  near  the  center  of  each,  as 
far  as  Boston  is  concerned.  There  are  the 
same  attractive  pictures  and  the  same  mar- 
velous tales  of  woodland  life  and  adventure. 
And  the  line  between  fact  and  fiction  is  as 
delightfully  mysterious  as  ever. 


MOFTEHEGBO. 

By  Alfrtd  Ttnnyum  in  Ikt  Nintttcnih  Cintury  far  May. 

They  rose  to  where  their  sovran  eagle  sails, 
They  kept  their  faith,  their  freedom,  on  the  height, 
Chaste,  frugal,  savage,  arm'd  day  and  night 
Against  the  Turk;  whose  inroad  nowhere  scales 
Their  headlong  passes,  but  his  footstep  fails, 


And  red  with  blood  the  Crescent  reels  from  fight 
Before  their  dauntless  hundreds,  in  prone  flight 

By  thousands  down  the  crags  and  thro'  the  vales. 

O  smallest  among  peoples !  rough  rock  throne 
Of  Freedom !  warriors  beating  back  the  swarm 
Of  Turkish  Islam  for  five  hundred  years, 

Great  Tsernogoral  never  since  thine  own 
Black  ridges  drew  the  cloud  and  brake  the  storm 
Has  breathed  a  race  of  mightier  mountaineers. 


HEW  SHEET  MUSIC. 

The  publishers  of  sheet  music  have  either 
great  confidence  in  the  musical  judgment  of 
the  Literary  World,  or  great  appreciation  of 
the  musical  taste  of  its  readers,  or  both ;  for 
since  our  last  issue  their  contributions  to  our 
portfolio  have  more  than  doubled  its  original 
contents.  We  have  received  sheet  music 
from  the  following:  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 
Bos*'-  *j.  Schirmer,  Boosey  &  Co.,  and  S. 
T.  Gordon  &  Son,  New  York ;  Louis  Meyer, 
Philadelphia;  Geo.  Willig  &  Co.,  Baltimore ; 
John  Church  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  S.  Brain- 
ard's  Sons,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  B aimer  & 
Weber,  St  Louis. 

From  the  mass  before  us  we  select  the 
following  as  worthy  of  special  notice  : 

FOR  THE  PIANO. 
Swing  Song.    Lullaby.   C.  A.  Garratt.    Pp.  4.  50 
cents.  [Balmer  &  Weber.] 

This  is  a  really  meritorious  composition. 
The  harmony  is  rich,  the  movement  rythmi- 
cal, the  color  soft  and  soothing.  There  are 
some  difficulties  in 'it,  but  they  need  not  dis- 
concert the  fairly  competent  player. 

Calm*  tt  SoJiittat.  Caprice  pour  le  Piano.  Par  J.  Ley- 
bach.    Pp.  4.   40  cents.   [Boosey  &  Co.] 

A  difficult  piece,  but  embodying  a  very 
pretty  melody,  which  delights  the  ear  as  soon 
as  it  catches  it  This  author's  work  is  al- 
most always  good,  and  we  recommend  it  with 
confidence. 

A  ngtl  of  Midnight.  Charles  de  Frees.  Pp.7.  40  cents. 
[S.  T.  Gordon  &  Son.] 

The  first  phrases  of  this  waltz  give  a  prom- 
ise which  is  not  fulfilled  by  what  follows; 
still,  as  a  whole,  the  piece  has  good  quality, 
without  being  over  strong  or  solid. 

LtBaistrd1  Amour.  [Love's Kiss.]  Georges Lamothe. 
Pp.  11.  75  cents.  [S.  T.  Gordon  &  Son.] 

A  capital  waltz;  simple  and  easy,  but 
original  and  fresh  and  musical  above  the 
common.  It  is  richer  in  harmony  than  ordi- 
nary compositions  of  its  class.    We  are  com- 
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lation.  "The  Influence  of  Physical  Conditions 
in  the  Genesis  of  Species;"  by  Joel  A.  Allen. 
"  Our  Financiers :  Their  Ignorance,  Usurpations 
and  Frauds;"  by  Lysander  Spooner.  "Current 
Literature."  "Chips  From  my  Studio;"  by 
Sidney  H.  Morse. 

Mr.  Potter's  and  Mr.  Wasson's  essays  speak 
sufficiently  for  themselves  by  their  titles.  Mr. 
Ernst's  paper  is  full  of  interesting  and  suggestive 
facts.  Mr.  Stedman's  poem  is  an  uncommonly 
sweet  and  pretty  one.  The  "  discoverer  "  of  his 
fancy  is  a  little  child, 

"  Whose  earthly  summer*  are  but  three, 
And  yet  a  voyager  is  he. 
Greater  than  Drake  or  Frobisher, 
Than  all  their  peers  together  1 " 

He  has  gone  by  death  into  the  beyond  : 

"  Since  that  time  no  word 
From  the  absent  has  been  heard. 
Who  can  tell 

How  he  fares,  or  answer  well 
What  the  little  one  has  found 
Since  he  left  us,  outward-bound  ? 
Would  that  he  might  return !  " 


"Ah.no!    Not  so! 
We  may  follow  in  his  track, 

But  he  comes  not  back. 

And  yet  I  dare  aver, 
He  is  a  brave  discoverer 
Of  climes  his  elders  do  not  know. 
He  has  more  learning  than  appears 
On  the  scroll  of  twice  three  thousand  years, 
More  than  in  the  groves  is  taught, 
Or  from  furthest  Indies  brought ; 
He  knows,  perchance,  how  spirits  fare, — 
What  shapes  the  angels  wear, 
What  is  their  guise  and  speech  — 
In  those  lands  beyond  our  reach, — 

And  his  eyes  behold 
Things  that  shall  never,  never  be  to  mortal  hearers  told." 

The  department  of  "Current  Literature  "  con- 
tains initial-signed  reviews  of  Tennyson's  "  Har- 
old" ("J.  W."),  Larned's  "Talks  About  Labor" 
("S.  P.  A."),  Ellis's  "  Memoir  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Thompson"  ("J.  H.  A."),  Lowell's  " Memorial 
Poems"  ("J.  V.  B."),  Thompson's  "The  Papacy 
and  the  Civil  Power  "  ("  C.  A."),  Gross's  "  Teach- 
ings of  Providence"  ("J.  V.  B."),  and  Habber- 
ton's  "  The  Jericho  Road  "  ("  C.  A.").  None  of 
these  books  are  very  new,  and  some  of  them 
have  little  importance;  the  reviewing  being  on 
the  whole  better  than  the  subjects.  The  "  Chips 
from  my  Studio  "  are  brief  essays  of  an  editorial 
sort  upon  a  variety  of  topics.  The  price  of  The 
Radical  Review  is  $1.50  a  copy,  or  #5.00  a  year. 
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ing  to  like  Lamothe's  compositions  very  much. 
Their  standard  is  uniformly  high. 

Twilight.  Reverie.  Thos.  P.  Murphy.  Pp.  9.  50 
cents.   (S.  T.  Gordon  &  Son.] 

We  consider  this  a  very  good  piece ;  rich, 
sober,  strongly  accented  and  marked  by 
much  variety  of  effect.  One's  musical  taste 
is  always  left  in  good  condition  after  playing 
music  like  this.  Its  difficulties  are  not  great, 
and,  yet  there  is  more  substance  to  it  than  to 
a  dozen  of  the  ordinary  productions  that 
come  under  one's  notice.  The  piece  gives 
plenty  of  good  work  to  both  hands. 

E/tm't  Drtam.  F.  Lisit.  Pp.  4.  30  cents.  [S.  T. 
Gordon  &  Son.] 

This  is  a  transcription  by  Liszt  of  one  of 
the  passages  in  Wagner's  Opera  of  Lohen- 
grin. It  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  "  the  mu- 
sic of  the  future,"  which  is  both  presently 
delightful  and  for  the  fature  inspiring.  It  is 
grand.  We  have  enjoyed  it  exceedingly,  but 
its  difficulties  are  too  great  for  any  but  a 
skilled  player. 

Vivat  Rtgima.  Ed.  Dora.  Pp.  7.  40  cents.  [George 
Wilrig  &  Co.] 

The  middle  part  of  this  march  is  worth 
cutting  out  to  be  preserved,  but  the  enclos- 
ing portions  are  cheap  and  common. 

Memory.  Song  Without  Words.  GeibeL  Pp.  s-  35 
cents.   [Louis  Meyer.] 

GavetU  A  Utmandi.  Geibel.  Pp.5,  ascents.  [Louis 
Meyer.] 

It  is  impossible  to  touch  one's  fingers  to 
such  compositions  as  these  without  under- 
standing at  once  what  is  meant  by  music 
with  a  soul.  Both  belong  to  the  series 
known  as  "Golden  Treasury."  If  all  its 
numbers  are  as  choice  as  these  two,  the  set 
is  a  fine  one  indeed. 

VOCAL. 

Site/,  Darling,  SUtf.  Serenade  for  Tenor  and  Soprano. 
Pp.  5.   40  omts. 

Wtnttr.   Glee  for  Mixed  Voices.  Pp.  4.   so  cents. 

Dmr*  in  a  Pntty  ValUy.  Song  for  Alto  or  Baritone. 
Pp.  s-    35  cents. 

(W  Sight,  My  Lev*,  Good  Night.  Vocal  Duett.  Pp. 
7.    50  cents. 

Cuckoo' 1  CmlL  Trio  for  Three  Female  Voices.  Pp.  7. 
50  cents. 

Tht  Pint  Tret.  (Der  Fichtenbaum.)  Pp.  5.   js  cents. 

The  above  are  all  by  Adam  Geibel,  the 
author  of  the  two  pieces  for  the  piano  last 
upon  the  list  above,  and  are  all  from  the 
same  publisher,  Louis  Meyer.  There  is 
much  variety  in  them,  but  all  are  excellent ; 
much  above  the  average  of  songs.  Geibel 
comes  nearer  to  Abt  than  any  composer  with 
whom  we  are  familiar.  His  phrasing  is  rich, 
his  melodies  linger  in  the  ear,  and  there  is 
an  air  of  remarkable  grace  and  refinement  to 
all  of  his  work  that  we  have  seen.  These 
qualities  are  all  noticeable  in  the  pieces  be- 
fore us.  We  like  especially  the  Serenade, 
Down  in  a  Pretty  Valley  and  The  Pine  Tree. 

Tht  Try  a. 

Tht  Lily  and  tht  VMtt.   [G.  SchirnMr.] 

The  music  of  both  of  these  songs  is  by  S. 


P.  Warren.  They  possess  more  than  com- 
mon body  and  character.  They  will  not 
please  so  quickly  as  others  that  we  have  men- 
tioned, but  after  a  little  use,  we  believe,  will 
be  as  highly  valued.  They  are  in  no  way 
commonplace,  nor  are  they  very  difficult. 

TiU  tht  Cloud*  Go  By.  Song  and  Chorus.  Written  by 
Jas.  A.  Gleason.  Music  by  J  as,  M.  North.  Pp.  5.  30 
cents.    [S.  Brainard's  Sons.] 

This  is  a  very  pretty  little  song,  light  and 
picturesque,  with  a  decided  Scotch  accent 
Any  young  lady  who  throws  some  arch- 
ness of  manner  into  her  singing  can  make 
it  very  effective. 
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WE  have  received  (May  16)  the  first  number, 
under  date  of  May,  of  this  new  quarterly, 
edited  by  Mr.  Benj.  R.  Tucker,  and  published  at 
45  Purchase  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  It  is  a 
handsomely  printed  octavo  of  204  pages,  and  in 
point  of  typography  and  paper  compares  favora- 
bly with  the  best  work  of  its  class.  It  is  bound 
in  the  odd  colors  of  the  popular  "  No  Name  "  se- 
ries, black  and  red ;  which  weird  combination  we 
do  not  feel  sure  of  being  wholly  appropriate  to  a 
publication  of  its  character.  The  aim  and  scope 
of  this  latest  accession  to  the  ancient  and  honor- 
able rank  of  quarterly  reviews  are  well  set  forth 
in  these  terms  from  its  Prospectus : 

"The  Radical  Review,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
a  publication  for  the  thorough,  fearless  and  im- 
partial discussion  of  all  sides  of  all  subjects  per- 
taining to  human  welfare,  whether  social,  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  literary,  aesthetic,  or  religious. 
Although  under  radical  management,  or  rather 
because  under  radical  management,  it  shows  no 
partiality  to  any  particular  school  or  special  sys- 
tem of  belief.  Sincerity  and  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, depth  and  subtlety  of  thought,  ability  and 
propriety  of  presentation,  —  these,  regardless  of 
conclusions  reached,  are  the  principal  qualifica- 
tions essential  in  commanding  admission  to  its 
pages.  But  its  management,  while  aiming  to  con- 
duct it  in  this  catholic  spirit,  yet  conceiving  some 
subjects  to  be  of  more  immediate  importance  than 
others,  and  believing  that  the  so-called  "  Labor 
Question,"  —  involving,  as  it  does,  the  basis  of 
property,  the  principles  of  finance,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  industry,  and  seriously  affecting,  in 
its  settlement,  directly  the  material,  and  indirectly 
the  mental  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  people, 
demands  consideration  by  the  best  minds,  —  will 
give  the  preference  largely,  in  the  selection  of 
its  contents,  to  articles  relating  to  this  disputed 
problem."  .  .  . 

Mr.  Tucker,  the  editor,  is  an  ardent  disciple  of 
Proudhon,  the  French  political  writer  and  com- 
munal reformer,  an  edition  of  whose  works  he 
sought  to  bring  out  in  this  country,  in  a  transla- 
tion, about  a  year  ago,  though  we  believe  without 
much  encouragement ;  and  we  think  it  remains  to 
be  seen  how  far  he  will  succeed  in  summoning 
writers  of  real  intellectual  breadth  and  true  cath- 
olicity to  his  aid  in  this  present  venture,  and  in 
keeping  off  mere  visionaries  and  iconoclasts. 
The  contents  of  this  number  are  as  follows : 

"  The  Two  Traditions,  Ecclesiastic  and  Scien- 
tific;" by  William  T.  Potter.  "To  Benedict 
Spinoza"  (a  poem) ;  by  B.  W.  Ball.  "Practical 
Socialism  in  Germany ; "  by  C.  W.  Ernst  "  The- 
odore Parker  as  Religious  Reformer;"  by  D.  A. 
Wasson.  "The  Discoverer"  (a  poem);  by  E. 
C.  Stedman.  "System  of  Economical  Contra- 
dictions;" by  P.  J.  Proudhon.   Editor's  Trans- 


The  May-June  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can bears  striking  witness  to  the  zeal,  intelligence 
and  vigor  of  the  new  management,  already  so 
favorably  commended  to  the  public.  It  contains 
nine  articles,  besides  a  chapter  on  "  Recent  Pro- 
gress in  Physical  Science  "  and  the  department  of 
"Contemporary  Literature,"  which  latter  com- 
prises notices  of  no  less  than  fifteen  books,  among 
them  Wallace's  "  Russia,"  Van  Latin's  "  History 
of  French  Literature,"  Chauncey  Wright's  "  Phil- 
osophical Discussions,"  Victor  Hugo's  "  La  L6- 
gende  des  Siecles,"  Kingsley's  "Life  and  Let- 
ters," and  Captain  Burnaby's  "  Ride  to  Khiva." 
Of  the  articles  composing  the  body  of  the  number 
one  is  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Thornton  K.  Rice,  upon 
"  The  Progress  of  Painting  in  America."  Rev. 
James  Freeman  Clarke  reviews  Harriet  Marti- 
neau  and  her  Autobiography  in  an  impartial 
manner.  Elizur  Wright  discusses  "The  Rela- 
tions of  Debt  and  Money."  Mr.  Bryant  furnishes 
a  critical  paper  upon  the  poet  Cowley.  Karl 
Blind  studies  some  recent  "  Revelations  of  Euro- 
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pean  Diplomacy."  Senator  Morton  enters  upon 
a  consideration  of  certain  important  reasons  for 
constitutional  reform,  chiefly  as  respects  the 
manner  of  electing  a  President  The  articles 
most  interesting  to  us  are  the  three  remaining: 
"African  Explorers,"  by  Lawrence  Oliphant ; 
"Soul  and  Substance,"  by  Thomas  Hitchcock; 
and  "  Political  Reflexions,"  by  "A  Japanese  Trav- 
eler." Mr.  Oliphant's  paper,  which  is  accompan- 
ied by  maps,  the  reader  will  find  to  be  a  very 
good  summary  and  analysis  of  the  results  of 
African  exploration  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years;  chiefly  as  attained  by  Speke,  Burton, 
Baker,  Livingstone,  Cameron,  Long  and  Stanley. 
Of  the  two  last-named,  Mr.  Oliphant  is  not  dis- 
posed to  think  over  highly;  concerning  Mr. 
Stanley,  at  least,  he  holds  judgment  in  suspense. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  has  an  extremely  fascinating  sub- 
ject. He  is  in  search  of  the  mysterious  something 
which  is  the  condition  of  a  community  of  nature 
between  spirit  and  matter.  The  hypothesis  which 
he  favors  gives  to  the  soul  "  a  substantial  organ- 
ism, analogous  to  the  body  and  affected  by  medi- 
ums similar  to  those  which  affect  sight  and  hear- 
ing." He  expounds  his  views  with  singular 
clearness — allowing  none  of  the  fogginess  which 
usually  envelops  such  themes  to  gather  about  his 
discussion  of  it.  The  "Japanese  Traveler's" 
contribution  is  curious  enough,  and  by  all  odds 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  number,  of 
whose  fortune  it  ought  to  be  the  making.  The 
author,  whose  signature  is  "  Sionara,"  introduces 
himself  as  having  first  left  Japan  eleven  years  ago. 
He  spent  three  years  in  Europe  and  America, 
then  returning  to  Japan.  He  left  Japan  a  second 
time  sue  years  ago,  and  has  been  traveling  ever 
since  in  Turkey,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  studying  the  institu- 
tions of  each  country  in  turn  and  in  detail.  He 
is  now  prepared  to  make  "a  few  remarks,"  and 
here  they  are,  chiefly  upon  America.  They  are 
highly  entertaining,  being  delivered  with  a 
marked  foreign  accent,  and  characterized  by 
an  amusing  freshness,  both  of  thought  and 
expression.  The  editor  has  very  wisely  not 
interrupted  his  contributor  so  far  as  to  conform 
any  of  his  idioms  to  our  standards.  Think  of  a 
Japanese  coming  and  telling  us : 

"Japan  changes,  China  changes  even  a  little, 
Turkey  changes  also,  only  little,  because  of  reli- 
gion, all  the  other  European  countries  change, 
only  America  in  politics  for  a  hundred  years 
never  change." 

Has  not  "Sionara"  heard  of  Emancipation? 
Oh,  yes.   He  says : 

"Only  one  step  have  they  [the  Americans] 
made  in  a  hundred  years,  and  that  is  backwards, 
when  they  gave  votes  to  a  different  race,  who 
have  no  education  and  small  intelligence,  to  help 
to  elect  a  President,  who  for  four  years  is  not 
responsible  to  anybody.  Already  it  has  been 
found  that  many  things  are  not  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution.  I  counted  nineteen  difficulties 
during  last  election,  for  which  no  provision  was 
made  in  the  Constitution." 

"Sionara"  thinks  we  of  the  United  States  are 
too  conservative  (!),  too  much  afraid  "  to  move 
from  old  customs." 

"  How  can  a  Constitution  which  was  made  for 
two  millions  of  people  a  hundred  years  ago,  be 
good  for  forty  millions  of  people  now,  when  all 
other  countries  have  changed  since  then,  and 
steam  has  altered  everything  ?" 
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"Sionara's"  cure  for  existing  evils  is  "to 
abolish  the  Constitution,"  make  the  President 
"  choose  his  Cabinet  from  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress," "give  more  power  to  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, because  that  is  people's  House  more 
than  Senate,"  and  when  the  President  and  Cabi- 
net cannot  get  "a  vote  of  confidence"  in  the 
House,  why  then  let  them  resign  : 

"  This  is  free  government, —  it  is  very  simple, 
but  the  American  people  do  not  yet  understand 
it,  having  been  so  long  blinded  by  hundred  year 
old  Constitution." 

Some  of  the  astuter  critics,  we  notice,  are  rea- 
soning among  themselves  whether  the  whole 
thing,  signature  and  all,  be  not  a  political  joke; 
to  be  charged  to  Senator  Morton,  for  instance. 
Some  color  is  given  to  this  entertaining  hypothe- 
sis by  the  statement  made  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Motion,  that  "  Sionara  "  is  Japanese  for  "good 
bye,"  and  that  the  word  must  have  been  appended 
to  the  article,  if  genuine,  not  as  a  signature,  but 
"merely  by  way  of  conclusion  in  due  form." 
However  this  may  be,  the  "  Sionara  "  paper,  we 
give  most  emphatic  assurance,  is  well  worth 
reading,  as  indeed  is  almost  everything  else  in 
this  number. 


THE  JUNE  MAGAZINES. 

—  Treating  the  June  magazines  in  bulk,  by 
topics,  as  we  find  it  more  convenient  to  do  this 
time,  we  would  say  first  that  in  their  discussion 
of  purely  literary  matters  —  such  as  authorship 
and  its  fruits  —  they  are  peculiarly  rich.  Scrib- 
ner's, for  instance,  has  interesting  papers,  with 
portraits,  on  Disraeli  and  Tourgueneff,  respec- 
tively by  E.  S.  Nadal  and  Prof.  Boyesen;  the 
Atlantic,  in  addition  to  the  large  attention  be- 
stowed upon  subjects  of  this  class  in  its  "  Con- 
tributor's Club,'.'  contains  careful  critical  studies 
of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  by  G.  P.  Lathrop,  and  of 
Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald's  Translations  from  Per- 
sian verse,  by  T.  S.  Perry.  In  the  Galaxy  Mr. 
Henry  James,  Jr.,  writes  in  an  interesting  way  of 
Alfred  de  Musset 

The  tastes  awakened  by  the  advent  of  summer 
are  met  in  Harper's  by  a  finely  illustrated  account 
of  the  Androscoggin  Lakes,  which  woodland  par- 
adise of  Maine  we  commend  to  all  tourists ;  in  Ap- 
pletoni  Journal  by  Robert  B.  Roosevelt's  pleas- 
ing description  of  a  Long  Island  trout-stream  and 
its  speckled  occupants;  and  in  the  Galaxy  by 
George  Dawson's  exposition  of  "  The  Fascinations 
of  Angling."  Lovers  of  the  literature  of  travel  on 
broader  grounds  will  find  especial  satisfaction  in 
Lippincotfs,  where  Lady  Blanche  Murphy  con- 
tinues her  jaunt  "  Down  the  Rhine,"  and  where 
also  fresh  glimpses  are  given  of  "  the  Valleys  of 
Peru."  The  account  of  "The  Wheeler  Survey 
in  Nevada,"  in  Harper's,  affords  fine  views  of  the 
grand  scenery  among  our  western  mountains; 
next  to  it  standing  a  brief  paper  on  Gibraltar. 
In  the  Atlantic  "H.  H."  recounts  a  Colorado 
excursion.  And  Scribner's  takes  us  "  To  Damas- 
cus by  Diligence,"  with  a  pause  for  "A  State 
Ball  at  Constantinople  "  on  the  way. 

Current  affairs  are  touched  upon  at  a  number 
of  points  with  good  effect  Appletons'  Journal 
prints  a  humorous  picture  of  Persian  life  and 
warfare  from  the  French  of  De  Gobineau,  and, 
of  a  more  serious  cast  a  paper  by  C.  H.  Wood- 
man on  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  decline  of 
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the  Turkish  race.  In  the  Atlantic  the  "  South 
Carolinian "  continues  his  pictures  of  life  and 
society  in  his  State ;  in  the  Galaxy  Dr.  J.  L  M. 
Curry  discusses  "  Executive  Patronage  and  Civil 
Service  Reform ;"  Mr.  Albert  Rhodes  sketches  in 
Lippincotfs  a  Chinese  community  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania village  of  Beaver's  Falls;  Charles  De  Kay 
writes  in  Scribner's  about  the  statue  of  Liberty 
which  French  friends  of  America  propose  to 
erect  on  Bedloe's  Island,  in  New  York  harbor, 
and  in  the  same  magazine  Mr.  Waring  lays  down 
principles  for  "Village  Sanitary  Work."  In 
Scribner's  also  E.  O.  Graves  tells  us  how  the 
civil  service  is  managed  in  Great  Britain. 

Under  the  head  of  art  in  various  forms  come, 
in  Harper's,  another  of  Mr.  Benjamin's  papers  on 
"  Contemporary  Art  in  Germany,"  and  an  expo-- 
sition  of  the  "Niebelungen  Lay,"  both  plente- 
ously  illustrated;  in  the  Galaxy  a  study  of 
"  Three  Periods  of  Modern  Music,"  by  Richard 
Grant  White;  in  Scribner's  a  study  of  "Tradi- 
tional Music  of  the  Spanish  Pyrenees ; "  and  in 
the  Atlantic  a  second  paper  by  Edward  H. 
Knight  on  "Crude  and  Curious  "  implements  of 
music  exhibited  at  the  Centennial. 

Fiction  in  the  June  magazines  we  shall  pass 
over  altogether,  presuming  that  the  majority  of 
our  readers  will  find  their  way  thereto  without 
direction ;  but  among  articles  of  a  miscellaneous 
character  worthy  of  perusal  on  various  grounds, 
let  us  not  fail  to  specify  Charles  Dudley  Warner's 
memoir  of  the  cat  Calvin  in  Scribner's,  and,  in 
the  Atlantic,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  poem, 
"The  First  Fan." 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


(i.)  In  the  "Notes  and  Queries"  of  the  April 
number,  you  say  in  answer  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  expressions  "  truest"  **  more 
perfect"  and  "most  perfect"  are  correct,  that 
you  suppose  that  these  expressions  have  no 
sanction  beyond  a  "  thoughtless  usage."  I  feel 
obliged  to  dissent  from  your  opinion  for  two 
reasons : 

a.  We  have  examples  of  such  superlatives  in 
our  very  best  literature.  I  will  cite  but  two  ex- 
amples. "  The  perfectest  herald  of  joy." — Shake- 
speare. "  No  discord  in  the  three,  but  the  most 
perfect  harmony." — Longfellow. 

b.  The  expression  is  natural.  Crabbe  justly 
says :  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  proper  sense  per- 
fect which  is  the  work  of  man ;  but  the  term  is 
used  relatively  for  whatever  makes  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfection."  In  Grant's  Grammar, 
quoted  by  Professor  Fowler,  we  find  the  opinion 
that  "in  such  instances,  the  adjective,  in  its  pos- 
itive state,  is  not  employed  so  as  to  denote  abso- 
lutely the  highest  degree  of  quality,  but  only  an 
approximation  to  that  degree.  Thus,  when  we 
say  that  one  thing  is  fuller  than  another,  we  must 
mean  that  the  one  thing  approaches  nearer  to 
fullness  or  perfection  than  another,  presupposing 
that  neither  of  the  .things  is  absolutely  full." 
Professor  Fowler  prefaces  this  quotation  by  stat- 
ing that  "these  forms  of  expression,  though  not 
logically  correct,  are  rhetorically  so."  {Eng. 
Gram.  p.  370.) 

(2.)  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  the  best 
list  of  Pseudonyms,  Anonyms,  Anagrams,  etc 
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Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  mention  the  best 
authority  on  this  subject  ?  D.  J.  H. 

The  least  unsatisfactory  English  book  on  the  subject  is 
that  by  Olphar  Harost  (anagram  for  Ralph  Thomas),  which 
is  in  the  market.  An  extensive  one  has  for  some  time  been 
announced  by  Mr.  Laing,  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  at 
Edinburgh,  but  this  will  doubtless  not  appear  this  good 
while. 

(3.)  "  I  note  a  little  slip  on  p.  182  (May  number), 
in  the  criticism  on  Moliere.  Is  not  '  a  correct  if 
not  an  accurate '  rather  mixed  and  contradictory  ? 
Are  not  the  two  terms  rather  synonymous  ?  " 

S.  G.  W.  B. 

The  words  correct  and  occur  alt  are  "rather  synony- 
mous," bat  not  wholly  so.  We  admit  that  the  distinction 
between  them  is  a  fine  one,  and  perhaps  it  was  hazardous 
to  use  them  as  we  did,  though  the  use  was  distinctly  inten- 
tional and  not  at  all  an  oversight.  "  We  speak  of  a  thing  as 
correct,"  says  Webster,  "  with  reference  to  some  rule  or 
standard  of  comparison;  as  a  correct  account,  a  correct 
Ukeness,  a  man  of  correct  deportment.  We  speak  of  a 
thing  as  accurate,  with  reference  to  the  care  bestowed  upon 
its  execution,  and  the  increased  correctness  to  be  expected 
therefrom ;  as  an  accurate  statement,  an  accurate  detail  of 
particulars."  In  using  the  words  we  were  commenting  upon 
Mr.  Van  Laun's  analysis  of  Moliere,  thus: 

"  Acorrect  if  not  an  accurate  estimate  is  this  of  the  power 
of  the  French  Shakespeare." 

We  leave  it  to  our  respected  correspondent,  who  so  well 
understands  the  use  of  "  color,"  to  decide  whether  or  not 
our  language  comes  "  under  the  statute." 

(4.)  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  the  poem  — 
or  prose  —  of  which  "Singe  the  beard  of  the 
King  of  Spain  "  is  a  fragment  ?  I  can  trace  it  to 
Motley,  but  he  uses  it  in  quotation. 

(5.)  What  is  the  pure  orthography  of  the  word 
program  or  programme  ?  I  incline  to  the  use  of 
the  former,  yet  do  not  care  to  affect  that  spelling 
if  the  other  is  preferred  by  good  usage. 

G.  M.  K. 

"  Program  "  is  simply  an  American  fashion,  phonetically 
determined,  for  spelling  the  word  programme,  which  is 
adopted  from  the  French. 

(6.)  In  the  May-June  number  of  the  North 
American  Review  I  notice  the  phrase  "opening- 
up,"  in  two  places.  This  is  common  in  Western 
pulpits ;  but  is  not  the  "  up  "  superfluous  ?  Also, 
in  the  same,  these  expressions:  "resurrected;" 
which  Webster's  Unabridged  has  not  yet  minted, 
and  a  curious  treatment  of  the  French  adjective 
naive,  lengthening  it  into  a  comparative  by  our 
English  er — "na'iver"  (p.  495).  Is  there  any 
such  word  as  "  unmistaken  ? "  (p.  499),  and  if 
there  is,  does  it  mean  ttie  same  as  unmistakable, 
as  obviously  it  is  here  used  ?  J.  T.  T. 

(7.)  In  Mrs.  Hawthorne's  book  on  Italy  she 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  statue  known  as  the 
Ludovisi  Juno,  that  it  seemed  a  very  "  Lily  of  the 
White  Ray."  To  what  special  lily  or  symbol  did 
she  refer,  and  where  is  this  particular  phrase  used 
and  explained  ?  F.  B.  P. 

(8.)  Is  there  any  further  information  to  be  had 
concerning  Raphael's  "  Hours,"  beyond  that  given 
in  the  February  number  of  the  Literary  World? 

J.  H.  W. 

AD  the  information  that  can  be  furnished  about  Raphael's 
"  Hoars"  is  a  mere  summary  of  doubts  and  conjectures. 
They  are  conceded  not  to  be  the  work  of  Raphael.  Some 
suppose  them,  on  the  one  hand,  the  work  of  a  pupil  of 
Raphael,  in  imitation  of  his  master's  style ;  on  the  other 


hand,  to  have  been  designed  for  the  set  of  prints  engraved 
by  Fosse  yeux  and  others  in  1805  and  1806.  The  originals 
are  generally  considered  to  be  in  some  part  of  the  Vatican, 
either  as  frescoes  in  some  chamber,  or  as  ornaments  on  the 
case  of  a  clock.  As  to  their  precise  position  in  the  Vatican, 
I  have  found  nothing  more  definite  than  the  cutting  from 
the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  noticed  in  the  February  World. 
A  set  of  the  prints  by  Fosseyeux  and  others  is  in  the  Gray  col- 
lection, now  in  the  Art  Museum,  Boston.  Engravings  of  them 
can  also  be  found  in  C.  P.  Landon's  Viet  et  (Euvres  des 
Peintret,  Vol.  VIII,  plates  458-63.  Those  desirous  of  con- 
sulting original  sources  of  information  are  referred  to  C.  P. 
Landon  as  above ;  to  J.  D.  Passavant's  Raphael  a*  Urbin, 
edition  francaise  par  P.  Lacroix,  Paris,  i860.  Vol.  II,  p.  355; 
to  L.  Theis's  Catalogue  of  the  Gray  Collection,  under  Fos- 
seyeux, p.  133;  to  Nates  and  Queries,  5th  ser.  Vol.  VII, 
Apr.  ai,  1877,  p.  318;  to  G.  K.  Nagler's  Kunstler  Lexi- 
con, Vol.  XIV,  p.  4ai.  J.  F.  C. 

(9.)  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  volume  to  find  a 
poem  entitled  "  Master  Eckart's  Sermon,"  by  R. 
H.Stoddard?  H.  P.  C. 

We  do  not  find  this  in  any  edition  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  writ- 
ings, nor  in  such  miscellaneous  collections  as  Dana's,  Bry- 
ant's, etc;  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  indexes  of  Harper's, 
Scr timer's,  or  the  Atlantic.  Is  our  correspondent  sure 
that  the  poem  in  question  is  by  Mr.  Stoddard  ? 

(10.)  Where  in  the  original  may  be  found  "  Odi 
profanum  vulgus  ? "  And  what  is  a  good  Eng- 
lish translation  ?  H.  P.  C. 

These  words  are  in  the  first  line  of  Ode  I,  Book  III,  of 
Horace.  Among  the  multitude  of  English  translations  of 
Horace  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  best.  That  by  Rev. 
Phil.  Francis  still  stands  in  the  front  rank,  though  published 
in  the  last  century.    Bulwer's  is  also  highly  praised. 

(11.)  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  well  known 
literary  character  in  which,  referring  to  a  poor 
photograph  of  himself,  he  uses  this  phrase :  "  The 
fact  is  I  am  one  of  the  worst  people  to  take  that 
ever  were."   Is  this  correct  ?  H.  P.  C. 


TABLE  TALE. 


[Undrr  this  head  the  editor  will  print  brief  and  choice 
extracts  from  the  letters  he  receives,  relating  to  books, 
authors  and  general  literary  topics,  such  as  have  appeared 
in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  paper  under  the  head  of 
"  Correspondence."  The  readers  of  the  Literary  World 
are  invited  to  enrich  this  department  with  their  observations, 
and  are  promised  the  liberty  of  saying  pretty  much  what 
they  please,  comparatively  speaking.] 

.  .  .  Permit  me  to  add  to  the  works  of  refer- 
ence named  in  your  issue  for  May,  the  following, 
which,  if  not  actually  indispensable,  will  be  found 
very  useful  to  writers : 

7.  Cruden's  Concordance  to  the  Bible. 

8.  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  Concordance  to 
Shakespeare. 

9.  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors. 

10.  Crabbe's  Synonyms. 

11.  Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable. 
(12.  A  good  Cyclopedia.)  S.  H.  K. 

.  .  .  Your  article  on  "A  Light  to  Work  By  " 
is  excellent  I  mean  to  write  no  more  letters  to 
authors  asking  them  for  their  autographs,  but 
only  telling  them  how  much  I  like  their  books. 

S.  A. 

.  .  .  Professor  Whitney's  Grammar  has  been 
eagerly  awaited  by  not  a  few.  It  may  be  said  at 
once  that  the  book  fulfills  the  expectations  enter- 
tained of  it.  It  contains  less,  perhaps,  to  be  ob- 
jected to,  than  any  manual  that  has  been  written. 


The  260  pages  of  text  (including  exercises)  are 
packed  with  thought,  generally  presented  in  very 
clear  style.  Few  important  points  are  left  wholly 
unnoticed.  The  most  difficult  subjects  are  treated 
in  the  last  chapter,  where,  if  at  all,  the  pupil  is 
prepared  for  them.  That  chapter  is  particularly 
to  be  commended  to  those  who  wish  to  see  the 
opinions,  on  disputed  points  of  usage  and  analy- 
sis, of  an  eminent  linguist  and  philologist.  Com- 
paring this  Grammar  with  the  ordinary  tribe  of 
books  of  the  same  name,  we  find  in  it  many  valu- 
able features  seldom  found  elsewhere.  One  is 
that  gender  receives  no  treatment  except  in  con- 
nection with  classes  of  nouns  —  a  noun  being 
classed  as  masculine  or  feminine,  according  to  the 
sex  of  the  object  named.  It  is  admitted,  too,  that 
conjunctions,  whatever  may  have  been  their  orig- 
inal and  proper  function,  now  unite  words  as  well 
as  sentences  and  clauses.  The  division  of  adjec- 
tives into  descriptive  and  restrictive  is  of  great 
value ;  and  although,  because  of  its  logical  char- 
acter, it  is  dismissed  with  a  few  words,  its  value 
should  be  utilized  for  more  advanced  pupils.  On 
many  questions  in  English  Grammar  there  will 
never  perhaps  be  entire  agreement  of  opinion. 
The  language  is  so  flexionless  that  its  grammar 
is  in  basis  highly  logical.  For  this  reason  differ- 
ent but  equally  correct  views  may  be  held  as  re- 
gards certain  constructions,  definitions,  and  the 
like.  It  is  in  some  such  matters  that  we  think 
Prof.  Whitney's  Grammar  open  to  criticism. 

J.  A.T. 


LITER AEY  HEWS. 

— We  are  authorized  to  say  that  the  story 
which  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  is  writing  is 
not,  as  has  been  whispered  through  the  papers, 
on  the  "woman  question,"  if  this  term  means 
woman  suffrage,  or  what  is  generally  understood 
by  the  vague  and  comprehensive  expression 
"woman's  rights."  It  does,  indeed,  relate  to 
women,  as  all  interesting  stories  do,  or,  rather,  as 
an  interesting  story  does  when  told  by  a  person 
of  the  marked  individuality  and  sympathetic 
genius  of  Miss  Phelps. 

—  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  whose  statue  in  the 
New  York  Central  Park  was  unveiled  with  cere- 
mony on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  May,  might  be 
called,  in  some  respects,  the  Barry  Cornwall  of 
America.  The  tone  of  the  two  men  was  differ- 
ent, but  there  were  several  points  of  resem- 
blance in  their  external  history.  Halleck  was 
born  in  1790  and  died  in  1867.  In  early  "fe  he 
was  a  banker  by  profession.  Most  of  his  poems 
were  written  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
though  they  were  not  published  with  any  com- 
pleteness until  long  after.  The  statue  now  dedi- 
cated is  the  first  ever  so  erected  in  America  to  an 
American  author.  It  stands  on  the  southwest 
side  of  the  Mall,  near  the  statues  of  Shakespeare 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  It  is  in  bronze,  of  heroic 
size,  the  posture  sitting;  and  represents  the  poet 
as  engaged  in  composition.  The  exercises  of  the 
dedication,  which  were  enjoyed  by  a  large  and 
distinguished  company,  comprised  introductory 
remarks  by  Mr.  Bryant  an  address  by  William 
Allen  Butler,  and  a  poem  by  Mr.  Whittier ;  and 
were  further  emphasized  by  the  attendance  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  performed 
the  unveiling  act  and  in  behalf  of  the  subscribers 
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presented  the  statue  to  the  City.  Mr.  Whittier's 
poem  is  as  follows : 

FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK. 

Among  their  graven  shapes  to  whom 

Thy  civic  wreaths  belong, 
O,  City  of  his  love !  make  room 

For  one  whose  gift  was  song. 

Not  his  the  soldier's  sword  to  wield, 

Nor  his  the  helm  of  state, 
Nor  glory  of  the  stricken  field, 

Nor  triumph  of  debate. 

In  common  ways,  with  common  men, 

He  served  his  race  and  time 
As  well  as  if  his  clerkly  pen 

Had  never  danced  to  rhyme. 

If,  in  the  thronged  and  noisy  mart, 

The  Muses  found  their  son, 
Could  any  say  his  tuneful  art 

A  duty  left  undone  ? 

He  toiled  and  sang;  and  year  by  year 
Men  found  their  homes  more  sweet, 

And  through  a  tenderer  atmosphere 
Looked  down  the  brick-walled  street 

The  Greek's  wild  onset  Wall  Street  knew, 
The  Red  King  walked  Broadway ; 

And  Alnwick  Castle's  roses  blew 
From  Palisades  to  Bay. 

Fair  City  by  the  Sea!  upraise 

His  veil  with  reverent  hands; 
And  mingle  with  thy  own  the  praise 

And  pride  of  other  lands. 

Let  Greece  his  fiery  lyric  breathe 

Above  her  hero-ums; 
And  Scotland,  with  her  holly,  wreathe 

The  flower  he  culled  for  Bums. 

O,  stately  stand  thy  palace  walls, 

Thy  tall  ships  ride  the  seas; 
To-day  thy  poet's  name  recalls 

A  prouder  thought  than  these. 

Not  less  thy  pulse  of  trade  shall  beat, 

Nor  less  thy  tall  fleets  swim, 
That  shaded  square  and  dusty  street 

Are  classic  ground  through  him. 

Alive,  he  loved,  like  all  who  sing, 

The  echoes  of  his  song ; 
Too  late  the  tardy  meed  we  bring, 

The  praise  delayed  so  long. 

Too  late,  alas  I— Of  all  who  knew 

The  living  man,  to-day 
Before  his  unveiled  face,  how  few 

Make  bare  their  locks  of  gray ! 

Our  lips  of  praise  must  soon  be  dumb, 

Our  grateful  eyes  be  dim ; 
O,  brothers  of  the  days  to  come, 

Take  tender  charge  of  him  1 

New  hands  the  wires  of  song  may  sweep, 

New  voices  challenge  fame ; 
But  let  no  moss  of  years  o'er-creep 

The  lines  of  Halleck's  name. 

—  The  provision  of  biographical  literature  con- 
tinues abundant,  and  a  number  of  works  are  forth- 
coming which  promise  to  be  of  great  interest 
Henry  Holt  St  Co.  have  nearly  ready  Thornbury's 
Life  of  Turner,  illustrated  in  facsimile  from  some 
of  the  artist's  own  drawings.  The  first  edition  of 
this  work  was  published  in  1861 ;  this  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  and  contains 
much  valuable  matter  that  is  entirely  new.  Scrib- 
ner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  will  reprint,  in  two  vol- 
umes, Page's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
De  Quineey  ;  for  the  preparation  of  which  the 
whole  of  De  Quincey's  papers  were  placed  by  his 
family  in  the  editor's  hands.  An  appendix  by 
Dr.  Eatwell  will  discuss  the  medical  aspects  of 
De  Quincey's  case  in  the  matter  of  opium-eating. 
Lee  &  Shepard  publish  for  Mrs.  W.  S.  Rob- 
inson her  memorial  volume  upon  her  late  hus- 
band, widely  known  as  "  Warrington ; "  which  con- 
sists largely  in  extracts  from  his  journalistic 
correspondence.  "Warrington's"  letters  were 
an  important  feature  of  the  political  literature  of 
their  time,  and  the  best  of  them  are  well  worth 
preservation  in  this  form.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
&  Co.  are  about  to  publish  Tyerman's  Life 
of  Whitefield,  belonging  to  his  series  on  the  early 
history  of  Methodism.     Lee  &  Shepard  will 


publish  a  translation  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  of 
Baroness  Marenholz-Biilow's  reminiscences  of 
Froebel  and  His  Work.  A  series  of  letters  by 
Charlotte  Bronte,  originally  printed  in  Hours  at 
Home  and  Scribner's  Monthly,  will  form  the  basis 
of  a  new  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  her  char- 
acter and  life,  which  Mr.  T.  Wemyss  Reid  has 
prepared,  and  which  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 
will  publish.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  reprint 
Dr.  Hanna's  collection  of  Dr.  Thomas  Erskine's 
Correspondence.  Mrs.  Cobden  has  abundant  ma- 
terials for  a  memoir  of  her  late  husband,  the  dis- 
tinguished English  Commoner;  out  of  which  a 
volume  will  be  sure  to  come  when  the  events 
referred  to  shall  have  receded  a  little  further  into 
the  past  A  general  history  and  genealogical 
record  of  the  Burr  family  in  America  is  in  course 
of  preparation  by  Charles  Burr  Todd  of  Redding, 
Conn. 

— The  announcement  most  important  to  the 
theological  public  is  that  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaffs 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  which  the  Harpers  are 
to  publish  immediately  in  three  large  volumes,  at 
$15.  The  first  volume  contains  wholly  original 
matter  of  an  historical  character ;  the  second  and 
third  contain  the  creeds,  both  in  their  native  texts 
and  in  careful  translations,  with  notes. —  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.  announce  Hints  on  the  Formation 
of  Religious  Opinions,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer ; 
Jesse  Haney  &  Co.  a  manual  for  the  use  of  the 
blackboard  in  Sunday  Schools,  by  Frank  Beard ; 
the  National  Temperance  Society  a  volume  of 
Moody's  Talks  on  Temperance,  edited  by  Rev. 
James  B.Dunn;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  The  Chris- 
tian Way,  the  new  book  by  Rev.  Washington 
Gladden,  lately  referred  to  in  these  columns ; 
and  Estes  &  Lauriat  a  semi -theological  work  by 
Gail  Hamilton,  What  Think  Ye  of  Christ  1 

—  A  modest  pastor  who  lives  at  one  side  in  a 
quiet  New  England  village  away  from  the  busy 
centers,  but  whose  original  mind  and  quaint  style 
give  a  remarkable  charm  to  all  his  discourses,  as 
all  his  friends  know,  is  half  ready,  we  hear,  to 
surrender  a  selection  of  them  for  publication.  If 
he  finally  concludes  to  do  so  we  shall  have  a  vol- 
ume of  every-day  sermons,  the  like  of  which,  in 
freshness  and  readableness,  is  not  printed  every 
year. 

—  Despite  the  hard  times,  there  are  a  number 
of  new  adventures  in  periodical  literature.  Be- 
sides the  Radical  Review,  of  which  we  speak  more 
particularly  elsewhere,  a  new  popular  monthly  is 
announced  in  Boston,  to  be  called  Home  and 
Abroad,  which  Rev.  Elias  Nason  and  W.  M.  Cor- 
nell, M.  D.,  are  to  edit  Across  the  water,  a  new 
quarterly  magazine  is  to  be  brought  out,  on  the 
aristocratic  ground  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  «n  which 
it  is  hinted  that  Mr.  Tennyson  will  have  a  hand. 
London  has  a  new  daily,  The  Daily  Supplement, 
made  up  of  morning  telegrams,  with  selected 
comments  thereon  from  authorities ;  and  the  Jour- 
nal of  Forestry  and  Estates  Management  is  a  new 
shilling  monthly,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Ar- 
boriculture in  its  various  aspects. 

—  We  have  from  Mr.  William  H.  Young,  pub- 
lisher, Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  attractive  title-page,  in 
colors,  of  a  volume  of  Historical  Sketches  of  North- 
em  New  York  and  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  by 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Bartlett  Sylvester  of  the  Troy  bar. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Stone  has  just  published  a  work  on 


The  Campaign  of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  which  treats 
that  subject  in  its  political  as  well  as  historical 
and  military  aspects.  Mr.  James  Schouler  of 
Boston  is  preparing  a  History  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Constitution,  materials  for  which 
he  has  been  gathering  for  many  years ;  and  Hon. 
Elihu  Burritt  is  writing  a  History  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  where  he  resides.  W.  S.  Sharp  of  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  has  republished  Smith's  History 
of  that  State,  long  out  of  print 

—  The  Eastern  War  creates  a  great  demand 
for  works  on  Russia  and  Turkey  and  the  regions 
round  about  As  a  companion  volume  to  Wal- 
lace's Russia,  the  publishers  of  that  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  have  brought  out  Turkey,  by  Lt  Col. 
James  Baker,  a  brother  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker. 
The  author  owns  estates  in  the  Sultan's  domin- 
ions, and  has  resided  upon  them  for  a  number 
of  years.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  ready  A 
Brief  History  of  Turkey,  to  match  that  of  Russia 
noticed  elsewhere.  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  who  is 
now  traveling  in  the  East  has  written  a  book  on 
the  Ottoman  Power,  which  will  soon  be  out  in 
England,  and  is  likely  to  be  promptly  reprinted 
in  this  country.  Capt  Burnaby  and  Mr.  Stillinan 
are  both  on  their  travels  in  the  disturbed  regions 
east  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  we  shall  hear  from  them  again 
shortly.  Lastly,  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  of  London, 
have  just  published  Russian  Wars  with  Turkey, 
by  Major  Russell,  which  is  warmly  praised  by 
the  English  authorities.  Eight  times,  it  appears, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  has  the 
Muscovite  been  pitted  against  the  Mussulman ; 
five  of  those  times  single  handed. 

—  Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.  announce  a  "  Way- 
side Series "  of  original  novels  and  translations, 
the  first  issues  in  which  will  be  new  editions  of 
The  Frau  Domina  and  Student  Life  at  Harvard ; 
also  The  Story  of  Creation,  by  S.  M.  Campbell, 
D.  D.,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  a  volume  which  will 
be  copiously  illustrated.  Roberts  Brothers  have 
new  volumes  in  preparation  for  their  "  No  Name 
Series,"  respectively  by  the  authors  of  Kismet 
and  Mercy  Philbrici's  Choice.  James  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.  will  commence  the  publication  in  the  fall 
of  a  "  Library  of  Select  Autobiography,"  to  be 
edited  by  Mr.  Howells.  The  volumes  will  be 
"  Little  Classics  "  in  form  and  style. 

—  Dr.  Tourjee  is  to  open  a  Normal  Institute 
at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  July  25th,  where  stu- 
dents of  music  will  have  an  opportunity  of  pas- 
sing a  summer  vacation  at  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful summer  resorts  of  New  England,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  studying  under  some  of  the  best 
teachers  in  America. 

—  Mr.  Frederic  B.  Perkins,  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library,  hardly  needs  to  distinguish  himself 
from  that  other  and  lesser  individual,  "  Eli  Per- 
kins," whose  name  does  not  belong  among  the 
verities.  This  true  Perkins  is  a  very  real  sort  of 
man.  One  who  knows  books  and  men  as  well  as 
he,  is  certainly  able  both  to  instruct  and  to  enter- 
tain a  "  lecture  audience."  We  should  like  par- 
ticularly to  hear  him  on  that "  satisfactory  rascal," 
Voltaire. 

—  The  present  month  of  June  is  to  witness  the 
Caxton  Celebration  in  London,  in  honor  of  the 
fourth  centennial  anniversary  of  the  introduction 
of  the  art  of  printing  into  England.   There  is  to 
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be  an  exhibition  of  antiquities  and  cariosities 
illustrative  of  the  early  stages  of  the  art  at  the 
Kensington  Museum.  The  enterprise  is  under 
distinguished  auspices,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
successful  one. 

—  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  recently  done  a 
rather  graceful  thing.  It  seems  that  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, gave  to  the  University  of  Buda  a  noble 
library,  consisting  of  50,000  volumes,  "  each  one 
of  which  was  bound  in  velvet,  and  adorned  with 
gold  and  silver  covers  and  embossed  work."  He 
also  endowed  the  library  with  a  sum  yielding 
33,000  ducats  a  year,  "  to  defray  the  current  ex- 
penses and  pay  the  salaries  of  some  thirty  scribes 
and  illuminators."  When  the  Turks  took  Of  en 
in  the  disastrous  year  1526,  the  University  was 
broken  up  and  the  library  scattered.  From  that 
time  to  this,  no  trace  has  been  found  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  collection.  It  was  known  that 
the  Turks  took  thirty-five  manuscripts  to  Stam- 
boul,  and  these  the  Hungarians  have  sought  to 
regain,  making  the  most  liberal  offers  of  payment. 
But  in  vain,  for  the  Turks  have  steadily  refused 
to  restore  them.  Recently,  however,  the  Sultan 
has  sent  them  all  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in 
token  of  his  friendship  at  this  crisis.  The  manu- 
scripts are  mostly  of  Latin  classical  authors,  but 
how  valuable,  the  notice  in  the  Examiner  from 
which  we  draw  this  paragraph  does  not  say. 

—  Dona  Cecilia  Bohl  de  Faber  y  Larrea,  the 
Spanish  novelist,  has  recently  died.  She  was 
born  in  Cadiz,  in  1797.  Her  father,  Johann 
Nickolas  Bohl  de  Faber,  was  born  in  Hamburg, 
1770,  but  after  his  fifteenth  year  resided  almost 
uninterruptedly  in  Spain,  where  he  married  into 
a  cultivated  Spanish  family.  He  died  in  1836, 
leaving  an  enviable  record  of  literary  ability,  hav- 
ing been  instrumental,  through  his  discussions  on 
the  Spanish  dramatists,  particularly  on  Calderon, 
in  awakening  anew  an  interest  in  their  great 
works;  so  that  his  election  as  member  of  the 
real  Academia  Espafiola  seemed  but  a  fit  tribute 
to  his  merit  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
daughter  of  such  a  father  gave  early  proof  of 
intellectual  gifts.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  Fer- 
nan  Caballero,  she  wrote  "novelas,"  or  tales 
descriptive  of  Spanish  life  and  manners.  A  high 
moral  and  religious  tone  pervades  them  all.  But 
they  are  not  therefore  dull  or  prosy.  In  every 
one  of  the  Andalusian  hamlets  Fernan  Caballero 
so  graphically  describes,  we  find  some  old  man 
or  woman  with  homely  wit  and  apposite  proverb, 
a  worthy  descendant  of  Sancho  Panza.  She  has 
done  for  her  beloved  Andalusia  what  Auerbach 
has  for  the  Black  Forest  She  was  married  three 
times,  her  last  husband  having  been  Dr.  Antonio 
Arrom  de  Ayala,  a  fact  that  has  given  rise  to  her 
being  known  as  Dona  Cecilia  Bohl  de  Arrom, 
though  as  is  common  in  Spain  she  retained  and 
used  her  maiden  name.  She  died  at  Seville  after 
a  short  illness,  on  April  7,  1877,  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  eighty.  In  some  respects  she  might  be 
styled  the  Spanish  Harriet  Martineau. 

—  We  spoke  last  month  of  the  Authors'  Pub- 
lishing Company,  in  connection  with  one  of  its 
recent  issues,  as  "  that  novel  concern."  This  ex- 
pression seems  not  to  have  been  relished,  though 
no  offence  was  intended  in  it  The  Authors'  Pub- 
lishing Company  is  a  corporation  under  the  laws 


of  the  State  of  New  York,  whose  announced  de- 
sign is  to  secure  for  authors  the  fullest  possible 
pecuniary  benefits  of  their  works  on  the  coopera- 
tive principle.  Purchasers  of  stock  at  $io  a 
share  become  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership, the  particulars  of  which  are  confidential. 
Manuscripts,  however,  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion on  their  "  literary  merits  alone."  Who  the 
judges  are  is  not  stated  in  the  prospectus  before 
us.  The  Company  has  ninety-eight  members  in 
twenty  different  States,  and  a  principal  office  at 
27  Bond  Street  New  York.  It  does  its  own 
printing.  The  names  of  its  u  Officers,"  "  Direc- 
tors "  and  "  International  Committee  "  are  printed 
in  full,  though  there  are  none  among  them  that 
would  be  recognized  by  the  public.  It  has  now 
been  in  operation,  declared  to  be  "  successful,"  for 
two  years.  A  branch  of  its  business  of  rather 
questionable  character  is  the  furnishing  of  manu- 
script lectures,  orations  and  addresses  upon  any 
subject,  for  any  occasion,  to  order,  at  moderate 
charges.  The  following  "  testimonial "  illustrates : 

Boston,  May  6, 1876. 
The  manuscript  lecture  received.   I  delivered 
it  last  evening  to  a  good  house.    It  is  precisely 
what  was  wanted.  Thanks.  Mrs.  w 

The  issues  of  the  Authors'  Publishing  Com- 
pany already  number  from  twenty-five  to  thirty. 
For  evidence  that  the  Company  is  a  "  concern," 
see  any  good  dictionary ;  if  it  is  not  a  "  novel " 
one,  the  word  "novel"  has  no  meaning.  But 
neither  of  these  characteristics  stands  in  the  way 
of  its  being  altogether  excellent  and  useful.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  continued  success. 

—  Dr.  Karl  Elze,  the  well-known  German 
critic,  discusses  the  spelling  of  Shakespeare's 
name  with  some  thoroughness,  and  arrives  at  the 
following  conclusion : 

"  We  have  only  the  choice  between  Shakspere 
and  Shakespeare.  The  former  is  a  provincialism, 
and  in  all  probability  the  poet's  own  way  of  writ- 
ing his  name,  whatever  may  have  induced  him  to 
adopt  it.  The  latter  is  the  form  of  the  name  gen- 
erally used  and  recognized  by  his  educated  con- 
temporaries, and  is  the  one  upon  which  we  can, 
moreover,  depend  with  incomparably  greater 
certainty  than  upon  the  former.  The  decision, 
therefore,  cannot  be  difficult"  [Essays,  1874. 
Page  378.] 
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Co.   M.,  pp.  238.  f  1.25- 

Mar's  White  Witch.  A  Novel.  By  G.  Douglas.  New 
York:    Harper  &  Brothers.    L.,  pp.  169.    Paper.  50c 

The  Latimer  Family,  or  the  Bottle  and  the  Pledge. 
By  T.  S.  Arthur.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.  L.,  pp. 
200.  Paper. 
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POETRY. 

Two  Women:  1862.  A  Poem.  By  Constance  Fenni- 
more  Wool«on.  (Reprinted  from  Appleton's  Journal.) 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    L.,  pp.  92.  $1.00. 

Harry,  by  the  Author  of  Mrs.  Jerningham's  Journal. 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  145.  30c 

Idothba  ;  or  The  Divine  Image.  A  Poem.  By  Joseph 
Salyards.  New  Market,  Va.:  Henkel,  Calvert  &  Co.  (1874.) 
S.,  pp.  306. 

My  Welcome  Beyond,  and  other  Poems.  By  Allie  Wel- 
lington.   New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.   S.  Sq.,  pp.  194. 

$1.50. 

Thk  JEtniD  of  Virgil,  Translated  into  English  Verse  by 

iohn  Conington,  A.  M.  New  York:  W.  jTwiddleton. 
I.,  pp.  482.  ?*.2S- 

Lays  of  thk  Scottish  Cavaukrs.  By  William  Ed- 
momlstone  Aytoun,  D.  G.  L.  [Vest  Pocket  Series.]  Illus- 
trated.   Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    Ext.  S.,pp.  96. 

50c 

Elkgy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  and 
Other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Gray.  [Vest  Pocket  Series.] 
Illustrated.  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  Ext.  S., 
pp.  88.  5°c- 

TRAVEL  AND  OBSERVATION. 

The  Cruise  of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  "  Challenger." 
Voyages  over  Many  Seas.  Scenes  in  Many  Lands.  By  W. 
I.  J.  Spry,  R.  N.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.   M.,  pp.  388.  $2.00. 

Gatherings  from  an  Artist's  Portfolio.    By  James 

E.  Freeman.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  S.,  pp. 
397.  #1.25- 

Syrian  Sunshine.  By  T.  G.  Appleton.  [Town  and 
Country  Series.]  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.    M.,  pp.  308. 

$1.00. 

Camp,  Court  and  Siege.  A  Narrative  of  Personal  Ad- 
venture and  Observation  During  Two  Wars  1861-1865, 
1870-187:.  By  Wiekman  Hoffman,  Assistant  Adj. -Gen. 
U.  S.  Vols.,  and  Secretary  U.  S.  Legation  at  Paris.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    M.,  pp.  285.  $i-*S- 

TEXT  BOOKS.  . 

Aids  to  Latin  Orthography.  By  Wilhelm  Brambach. 
Translated  from  the  German  with  the  Author's  Sanction. 
By  W.  Gordon  McCabe.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
S.  Sq.,  pp.  165.  $1.00. 

A  Text-Book  of  Harmony  :  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Students.  By  Charles  Edward  Horsley.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.   M.,  pp.  89.  75c. 

Pbtitbs  Caoseriks  ;  or,  Elementary  English  and  French 
Conversations  for  Young  Students  and  Home  Teaching,  to 
Which  are  Added  Models  of  Juvenile  Correspondence  in 
French  and  English.  By  Achille  Motteau.  With  Numerous 
Illustrations.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  M.,  pp. 
150. 

L.  Annabus  Seneca.  Treatises  on  Providence,  On 
Tranquility  of  Mind,  on  Shortness  of  Life,  on  Hap- 
py Life,  Together  with  Select  Epistles,  Epigrammata,  an 
Introduction,  Copious  Notes  ana  Scripture  Parallelisms. 
By  John  F.  Hurst,  D.D.,  and  Henry  C.  Whiting,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    M.,  pp.  308. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Baby's  Opera  :  A  Book  of  Old  Rhymes  with  New 
Dresses.  By  Walter  Crane.  The  Music  by  the  Earliest 
Masters.    New  York:  McLoughlin  Bros.    M.  Sq.,  pp.  54. 

91.00. 

A  Manual  of  Sorrento  and  Inlaid  Work,  for  Ama- 
teurs, with  Original  Designs.  By  Arthur  Hope.  Chicago: 
John  Wilkinson.    L.,  pp.  47.    With  plates.  t'-SO- 

Recollections  of  Samubl  Breck,  with  Passages  from 
his  Note  Books  (1771-1862).  Edited  by  H.  E.  Scudder. 
Philadelphia :  Porter  &  Coates.    M.,  pp.  316.  $2.00. 

Ancient  Society,  or  Researches  in  the  Lines  of  Human 
Progress  from  Savagery  through  Barbarism  to  Civilization. 
By  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  LL.  D.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.    L.,  pp.  560.  #4-oo. 

The  Flbtchbr  Prize  Essay,  1877.  The  Children  of 
Light.  By  Rev.  Win.  W.  Faris.  Boston :  Roberts  Bros. 
M.,  pp.  3"-  •••S* 

Pbttengill's  Newspaper  Directory  and  Advertiser's 
Handbook  for  1877.  Comprising  a  Complete  List  of  the 
Newspapers  and  Other  Periodicals  Published  in  the  United 
States  and  British  North  America.  New  York:  S.  M. 
Pettengill  &  Co.    L.,  pp.  334- 

Dancing  as  an  Amusement,  Considered  in  the  Light  of 
the  Scriptures,  of  Christian  Experience,  and  of  Good  Taste. 
By  Bostwick  Hawley,  D.D.  New  York:  N.  Tibbals  & 
Sons.    S.,  pp.  79.  S°c. 

Reconciliation  of  Science  and  Religion.  By  Alex- 
ander WincheD,  L.L.  D.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
M.,  pp.  403- 

PAMPHLETS. 

Our  National  Banb:  or  The  Dry-Rot  in  American 
Politics.  A  Tract  for  the  Times  Touching  Civil  Service 
Reform.    By  George  L.  Prentiss.    New  York :  Anson  D. 

F.  Randolph  &  Co.  (Uncut)  pp.  124.  50c 

Proceedings  at  a  Convention  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  February  15,  1877.  With 
a  Speech  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith.  Boston:  Lockwood, 
Brooks  &  Co.   Pp.  43- 

Robert  Clarke  &  Co.'s Digest  of  Law  Publications: 
Being  a  Catalogue  of  American  and  British  Law  Books, 
Classified  According  to  their  Recognized  Legal  Titles. 
With  an  Index  of  Authors.   Cincinnati.  Pp.  246.  25c. 


The  Process,  Testimony  and  Opening  Argument  of 
the  Prosecution,  Vote  and  Final  Minute,  in  the  Judicial 
Trial  of  Rev.  W.  .C.  McCune  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cin- 
cinnati, from  March  5  to  March  27, 1877.  Cincinnati :  Rob- 
ert Clarke  &  Co.    Pp.  179. 

A  Brief  Account  of  thb  University  of  the  South. 
By  the  Rev.  David  Greene  Haskins.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.    Pp.  47.    Illustrated.  15c. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  Labor.  March,  1877.  Boston :  Albert  J.  Wright. 
Pp.  295. 

Vaticanism  Unmasked,  or  Romanism  in  the  United 
States.  By  A  Puritan  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Cam- 
bridge :  Published  by  the  Principia  Club.   Pp.  1 18. 

Our  Saviour  in  Poetry  and  Song.  A  Sabbath  Even- 
ing Exercise.  Compiled  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Morse.  Boston: 
Eben  Shute.    Pp.  22.  10c 


HEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORKS 

JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO. 


HAMLET. 


Edited  by  Horace  Howard  Fcrnbss,  A.M.  Being  the 
Third  Play  of  the  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare.  2 
volumes.  Royal  8vo.  Superfine  toned  paper.  Fine  cloth, 
uncut  edges,  gilt  top.  Per  volume,  $4.00. 

"  This  work  can  hardly  fall  to  mark  a  most  Important  era 
In  Shakesperean  literature;  that,  too,  not  only  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  for  the  whole  English-speaking  world.  If,  In- 
deed, its  Importance  Is  to  be  bounded  by  any  circumscrip- 
tions of  language  It  seems  almost  a  marvel  that  any 

man  should  find  the  courage  and  resolution  to  grapple  with 
an  undci  taking  of  such  magnitude  and  requiring  so  great  a 
stress  of  labor.  '—North  American  Review. 


ARIADNE. 


The  8tory  of  a  Dream.  By  "  Ouida,"  author  of  "  Strath- 
more,"  "  Idalla,"  "  Under  Two  Flags,"  "  Folle-Farlne," 
etc.  lSmo.  Extra  cloth.  $1.75. 

"Onlda's"  novels  are  universally-  acknowledged  to  be 
among  the  most  powerful  and  fascinating  works  of  fiction 
which  the  present  century,  so  prolific  in  light  reading,  has 
produced. 


A  FAMILY  FEUD. 

A  Romance.  After  the  German  of  Ludwio  Harder.  By 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Wistkb,  translator  of  "The  Old  Mam'seUe's 
Secret,"  "The  Second  Wife,"  etc.  12mo.  Fine  cloth. 
%\3*. 

"  A  Family  Fend  "tea  charming  novel.  The  admirers  of 
Mrs.  Wlster's  translations  will  give  it  a  glad  reception,  while 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  this  translator's 
selections  will  find  In  It  a  pleasant  Introduction  to  her  de- 
lightful work*. 


LIFE  OF  EDWIN  FORREST. 

By  Rev.  William  R.  Aloes.  Authorized  by  the  Execu- 
tors. Illustrated  with  numerous  Steel  Plate*  and  Por- 
traits. 2  volumes.  8vo.  Extra  cloth.  $9.00  each.  Bold 
by  subscription  only. 


ATLAS  OF  SKIN  DISEASES. 

Part  II.  By  Louis  A.  Duhbixq,  M.D.,  author  of  "  Disease* 
of  the  Skin,"  etc  Being  published  in  parts,  each  to  con- 
tain four  plates.  Royal  quarto.  Price,  $2 M  per  part. 


••»  For  tale  by  all  Book$eller$,  or  vill  be  sent  by  mail,  pott- 
age prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

T1S  nod  TIT  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


EM.  TERQUEM,  late  representative  of  the  French 
Publisher*  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 
has  established  himself  in  Parte,  12  Boulevard  Potesonniere, 
as  commission-merchant  for  books  and  all  branches  con- 
nected with  this  industry.  He  respectfully  solicit*  orders 
from  Booksellers,  Publishers,  and  Librarians  for  the  pur- 
chase of  French  books,  electrotypes,  stationery,  etc.  Par- 
ticular attention  given  to  French  old  or  rare  books  wanted. 


CATALOGUE  (SPECIAL)  OF 
ATJTOQKAPH8   AND  HI8TOKIOAX 
DOCUMENTS 

On  sale  by  F.  NAYLOR,  4,  MUlman  St.,  Bedford  Row,  Lon- 
don. The  present  Catalogue  contains  specimens  of  many 
of  the  leading  Reformers  and  Divines,  Popes,  Cardinals, 
Theologians  and  Preachers. 
A  monthly  Catalogue  issued,  and  sent  on  application. 
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All  alive  with  faith  and  purpose.  A  quick 
and  tingling  volume."— New  York  Times. 

HE  WILL  COME. 

BY  STEPHEN  H.  TYNG,  JR.,  D.D. 

B^-rOUBTH  THOUSABT)  HOW  READY. 

The  unprecedented  sale  of  this  work  by  Dr.  Tyng.  Jr.,  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  reading  public.  Un- 
like other  religious  books  It  has  excited  a  general  popular  In- 
terest and  demand.  Within  a  fortnight  after  Its  first  Issue, 
the  publisher*  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  fourth 
Thousand  Is  ready  for  delivery.  In  typography,  paper,  and 
binding  "  He  Will  Come  "  is  all  that  can  be  desired  by  the 
most  fastidious  critic.  Its  contents  Illustrate  the  proverb 
that "  Truth  Is  stranger  than  fiction."  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  a  reader  will  not  flag  in  his  interest  anil  enjoy- 
ment The  fourteen  chapters  are  cumulative  In  their  treat- 
ment of  the  topic.  They  discuss : 

I.-TheTwoa- 
The  Man  From  1 

Glory  Revealed  In  »n,  ,  ,,.—  ,,„.  ,>u,i,u>u,  noyimo.  «  ■  ».—«. 
Glimpse  of  the  Olory ;  VIII.— Before  the  Man  in  the  Glory; 
IX.— The  Four  Crowns:  X.— The  Marriage  of  tlie  Lamb; 
XI.— The  Coming  With  Glory:  XII.— The  Kingdom  of  Glory; 
XI II. -The  Olory  Begun  Below;  XIV. -Then  Cometh  the 
End. 

Price,  In  rich  cloth,  $1.29;  216  pages. 


For  tale  by  booksellers  generally,  or  tent  prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  by 

MUCKLOW  &  SIMON,  Publishers, 

4JM  St.  and  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


PROVIDENCE  LINE. 

New  Route  to  New  York, 

VIA  PROVIDENCE. 

OPENED  MONDAY,  MAY  7,  1877, 

ONLY  42  MILE8  OF  RAIL 

Steamboat  Express  Train  win  leave  Boston  A  Providence 
Railroad  station  daily  (Sundays  excepted),  at  6  P.M.  Con- 
nect at  Fox  Point  wharf,  Providence,  with  the 

Entirely  New  and  Magnificent 

STEAMER  MASSACHUSETTS, 

AND  THE  WELL-KNOWN  AND  POPULAR 

STEAMER  RHODE  ISLAND, 

Arriving  In  New  York  at  6  A.  M.  This  Is  the  only  Hue  afford- 
ing^, delightful  sail  through  Naxraqansktt  Bat  byday- 

^O  INTERMEDIATE  LAXDINOS  BBTWBBH  PrOVIDBXCB  AXD 

New  Yobk. 

Tickets  and  8tate  Rooms  can  be  secured  at  Company's 
office.  214  Washington,  corner  State  Street,  and  at  Boston  A 
Providence  Railroad  Station. 

J.  W.  RICHARDSON,  Agent,  Boston. 

A.  A.  FOLSOM,  Sup't  B.  &  P.  R.  R. 


BOOKS |BuL.  t  ,  „  „ 

( leaned.       I  every  kind,  10  cts. 
America*  Book  £xchahob,49  AnnSt.,  N.Y.  P.O.  BoxtMO. 


Book  Exchange  Week- 
ly, f  1.00  a  year.  Cata- 
logue of  10.000  books. 
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REVIEWS. 


Scuddbr's  Brbck's  Recol- 
lections. 

The  Leopold  Shakspbrs. 

Mrs.  Browning's  Letters 
and  Essays. 

Baker's  Turkey. 

Freeman's  Gatherings 
from  an  Artist's 
Portfolio. 

Mathews's  M  en. \nd  Boots 


Mahan's  History  of  thb 
War. 

Guild's  Abroad  Again. 
Rbid's  Charlotte  Bronte 
Applbton's  Syrian  Sun- 
shine. 

Burroughs's    Birds  and 
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Recent  Fiction. 
Minor  Notices. 


EDITORIALS. 
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Table  Talk. 
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SOUDDEB'S  BEEOK'S  BE00LLE0TI0H8  * 

SAMUEL  Breck  died  in  1862,  after  hav- 
ing lived  during  ninety-one  years  of  the 
history  of  our  country.  He  saw  two  great 
wars  began,  and  two  successfully  ended. 
Born  in  Boston,  educated  in  France,  and 
long  resident  in  Philadelphia,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  was  extensive,  and  his 
experience  of  life  remarkably  varied.  He 
always  enjoyed  affluence,  and  mingled  with 
the  best  and  most  intelligent  society.  When 
such  a  man  keeps  a  minute  record  of  what 
he  sees  and  thinks,  it  cannot  fail  to  possess  a 
great  interest,  and  when  such  a  record  is 
given  to  the  world,  it  adds  to  the  histories  of 
—the  past  the  traits  which  the  grave  historian 
thinks  it  dignified  to  ignore,  but  which  are  as 
essential  as  the  "bouquet"  of  a  wine  or  the 
flavor  of  a  fruit 

What  reader  of  the  diary  of  Samuel  Pepys 
does  not  derive  from  its  naive  records  a  more 
vivid  and  complete  acquaintance  with  the 
times  of  Charles  II?  We  cannot,  indeed, 
call  Mr.  Breck  the  Pepys  of  America,  but, 
comparing  him  with  that  inimitable  diarist, 
we  venture  to  call  him  an  American  Pepys. 
On  his  pages  we  see  the  heroes  of  a  bygone 
generation  pass  before  us  in  the  costume 
that  they  wore  and  with  the  traits  they  bore 
before  they  entered  the  frames  from  which 
they  now  frown  upon  us  in  our  galleries,  or 
were  petrified  in  prim  correctness  on  the 
pages  of  history.  Here  they  are  as  they 
lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being. 

How  did  our  fathers  travel  ?  we  ask  ;  and 
Mr.  Breck  shows  them  to  us  "posting" 
through  the  country  in  style,  and  rolling  from 
town  to  town  in  the  stage-coach.  He  tells 
us  how  they  detested  the  democratic  railway 
cars  as  they  were  first  introduced,  and  proph- 
esied a  sure  return  to  the  comforts  of  the  old 
modes  of  travel. 


•  Recollections  of  Samuel  Breck,  Edited  by  H.  E. 
Scodder.    Porter  &  Coales. 


Once  in  a  while  such  a  recorder  gives  us  a 
story  with  an  apochryphal  air,  as,  when  this 
diarist  tells  us  that  Mr.  Joseph  Marquand,  of 
Newburyport,  obtained  one  of  the  Rev. 
George  Whitefield's  great  toes  as  a  relic  to 
send  to  Lady  Huntingdon;  or  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  dinner  at  Cambridge,  in  honor' of 
French  officers,  at  which  frogs  served  whole 
in  the  soup  were  passed  from  one  to  another 
by  the  astonished  foreigners ! 

Sometimes,  too,  Mr.  Breck  ventures  upon 
dangerous  personal  ground,  as  when  he  re- 
lates stories  about  the  penuriousness  of  Phil- 
adelphia ladies ;  but  all  such  passages  add  to 
the  piquancy  of  his  record,  and  will  be  rel- 
ished by  the  reader. 

The  volume  is  an  elegant  one,  and  is  well 
edited  by  Mr.  Scudder,  a  native  of  Boston, 
who  appends  notes  explaining  and  supple- 
menting the  statements  of  the  diarist.  A 
good  example  of  this  editorial  work  is  found 
on  page  1 20,  where  Caleb  Cushing  and  Miss 
Hannah  Gould  are  referred  to.  The  editor 
has  prepared  a  valuable  index  as  well  as  a 
good  introduction,  which  are  indispensable 
in  such  a  work. 


THE  LEOPOLD  SHAKSPEBE  * 

THIS  volume  is  the  result  of  a  praise- 
worthy attempt  to  provide  English 
readers  with  a  complete  and  well-furnished 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  works.  Its  leading 
characteristics  may  be  enumerated  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  volume  is  large,  but  so  skillfully 
proportioned  as  neither  to  be  clumsy  nor  to 
seem  so.  It  is  called  a  small  quarto.  It 
might  be  equally  well  described  as  a  square 
octavo.  It  is  eight  inches  and  three  quar- 
ters long,  nearly  seven  inches  wide,  and  two 
inches  and  a  quarter  thick.  The  binding  is 
simple  and  appropriate ;  whether  it  will  prove 
sufficiently  substantial  for  a  book  so  heavy, 
and  likely  to  be  so  frequently  and  freely 
used,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  leaves  lie 
open,  however,  with  entire  submissiveness. 
The  paper  is  fine  and  good.  The  type,  non- 
pareil, is  clear,  but  it  is  set  "  solid,"  that  is, 
without  the  customary  spaces  between  the 
lines,  or  as  extracts  are  printed  in  the  Lit- 
erary World.  This  secures  compactness 
at  the  expense  of  "looks."  The  lines  of 
each  "scene"  in  the  several  plays  and 
poems  are  numbered  by  tens  with  a  view 
to  facilitate  reference.  Each  page  is  printed 
in  double  columns  and  enclosed  in  a  neat 
rule,  with  a  double  head-line  at  the  top. 
There  are  illustrations.  The  expression  of 
the  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  clean  and  fair. 
We  regret  to  say  that  the  publishers  have 
disfigured  the  general  good  effect  by  insert- 
ing eight  pages  of  miscellaneous  book  adver- 
tisements at  the  end.    They  should  have 


*  The  Leopold  Shakspere.   Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin. 


spared  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  this  indig- 
nity. The  dedication  of  the  volume  is  "  to 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Leopold,  K.  G.,  D.  C.  L.;M 
whence  its  name.  There  are  1186  pages, 
and  the  price  is  $4.50.  So  much  for  ex- 
ternals. 

2.  Good  illustrations  are,  to  our  mind,  a 
positive  addition  to  the  apparatus  for  the  en- 
joyment of  Shakespeare.  They  are,  if  at  all 
successful,  an  aid  to  most  readers  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  text.  In  the  present 
instance  they  are  numerous  enough,  there 
being  some  four  hundred ;  but  they  are  of 
unequal  quality.  We  presume  they  are  the 
work  of  different  hands,  a  fact  which  would 
probably  be  to  their  disadvantage.  Those 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  for  instance,  are  very 
good  ;  likewise  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
Richard  III  and  As  You  Like  It;  but  in 
Measure  for  Measure  we  have  them  poor,  as 
also  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  and  the  sec- 
ond part  of  Henry  VI.  As  a  rule,  the  larger 
cuts  are  the  better,  the  smaller  being  too 
often  carelessly,  and  sometimes  coarsely,  exe- 
cuted. The  average  excellence  of  the  wood- 
engraving  in  Scribner's  or  Harper's  maga- 
zines is  a  good  ways  ahead  of  the  average 
here.    Still,  some  of  the  work  is  excellent 

3.  The  text  adopted  is  that  of  Professor 
Delius  of  the  University  of  Bonn ;  who  is  an 
accomplished  scholar  in  English  literature, 
and  a  Shakespearean  specialist  of  distinction. 
The  contents  comprise  not  only  the  plays, 
but  the  poems  of  Shakespeare;  and  of  the 
plays,  not  only  those  upon  the  canonical  list, 
but  also  "  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen "  and 
"  Edward  III;"  of  which,  so  far  as  Shakes- 
peare is  concerned,  the  most  that  can  be  said 
is  that  possibly  he  may  have  had  a  hand  in 
their  production. 

4.  The  first  striking  novelty  of  the  volume 
appears  in  the  arrangement  of  its  contents, 
which  is  designed  to  be  chronological,  after 
a  theory  founded  upon  long  and  careful  study 
of  the  plays  and  poems.  In  presenting  them 
in  the  order  in  which  it  is  believed,  for  good 
reasons,  that  they  were  composed,  a  special 
advantage  is  thought  to  be  afforded  to  the 
reader ;  who  may  in  this  manner  acquaint 
himself  with  Shakespeare's  work  as  a  growth. 
The  order  adopted  is  as  follows : 

Titus  Andronicus,  King  Henry  VI  (Part  I), 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,  Venus  and  Adonis  (poem),  King  Henry 
VI  (Part  II),  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  the  Sonnets,  King  Henry  VI  (Part  III), 
Lucrece  (poem).  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
King  Richard  III,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  King  John,  King 
Richard  II,  King  Henry  IV  (Part  I),  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  King  Henry  IV  (Part  II),  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim  (poem),  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  King  Henry  V,  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  The  Phoenix  and  Turtle  (poem), 
Twelfth  Night,  As  You  Like  It,  Hamlet,  Julius 
Ciesar,  Measure  for  Measure,  Othello,  A  Lover's 
Complaint  (poem),  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Timon 
of  Athens,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Pericles, 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  Coriolanus,  The  Winter's 
Tale,  Cymbeline,  The  Tempest,  King  Henry 
VIII. 
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It  is  not  presumed  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
any  one  of  the  plays,  but  approximately  they 
are  ranged  from  1 591  down  to  1613.  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen  and  Edward  III  are 
placed  apart  by  themselves  as  a  suspicious 
pair.  This  view  of  the  order  of  Shakespeare's 
work  prompts  the  editor  to  say : 

"  As  we  track  his  work  from  the  lightness  and 
fun  of  its  rise,  through  the  fairy  fancy,  the  youthful 
passion,  the  rich  imaginings,  the  ardent  patriot- 
ism, the  brilliant  sunshine,  of  his  first  and  second 
times,  through  the  tender  affection  of  his  Sonnets, 
the  whirlwind  of  passion  in  his  Tragedies,  and 
then  to  the  lovely  sunset  of  his  latest  plays,  what 
can  we  do  but  bless  his  name,  and  be  thankful 
that  he  came  to  he  a  delight,  a  lift  and  strength, 
to  us  and  our  children's  children  to  all  time — a 
bond  that  shall  last  forever  between  all  English- 
speaking,  English-reading  men,  the  members  of 
that  great  Teutonic  brotherhood  which  shall  yet 
long  lead  the  world  in  the  fight  for  freedom  and 
for  truth?" 

5.  It  begets  at  once  our  confidence  in  this 
edition  of  Shakespeare  to  know  that  it  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  the  dis- 
tinguished English  Shakespearean  scholar, 
and  "Director"  of  the  "New  Shakspere 
Society." 

6.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature  of 
the  Leopold  Shakspere,  and  that  an  extremely 
valuable  one,  is  the  Introduction  furnished 
by  Mr.  Furnivall.  This  Introduction  ex- 
tends through  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
printed  pages,  and  contains  fully  150,000 
words,  which  would  be  equal  to  one  hundred 
pages  of  the  Literary  World;  and  it  is  a 
masterpiece  of  analytic  and  critical  biogra- 
phy. Rather  than  lose  this  essay  we  would 
willingly  pay  four  dollars  and  a  half  for  it 
alone,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  book  go.  Mr. 
Furnivall  writes  of  Shakespeare's  parentage, 
birthplace  and  boyhood ;  of  his  school  days 
and  early  marriage ;  of  his  repair  to  London 
and  of  the  London  that  he  went  to ;  and  then 
of  his  plays  and  poems  in  general  and  par- 
ticular, in  groups  and  singly,  historically, 
descriptively  and  critically ;  ending  with  an 
account  of  his  family,  the  particulars  of  his 
death  and  of  his  will,  a  study  of  his  character- 
istics, and  a  portrait  of  the  man  as  sketched 
in  his  writings.  Every  page  of  this  Intro- 
duction is  rich  with  the  results  of  enthusiastic 
and  laborious  research.  Mr.  Furnivall's  man- 
ner is  a  quaint  one,  quite  in  keeping  with  his 
subject,  and  agreeable  rather  than  otherwise, 
though  sometimes  a  trifle  suggestive  of  af- 
fectation. "  Published"  he  spells  publisht, 
"dragged"  draggd,  "called"  calld,  "con- 
vinced "  convinct,  and  so  on.  For  his  chosen 
spelling  Shakspere  he  gives  the  reason  that 
so  it  is  in  "  the  only  unquestionably  genuine 
signatures  of  his  that  we  possess,  the  three 
on  his  will,  and  the  two  on  his  Blackfriars 
conveyance  and  mortgage.  None  of  these 
signatures,"  he  adds,  "have  an  e  after  the  k; 
four  have  no  a  after  the  first  e;  the  fifth  I 
read  eere  or  ere.  The  a  and  e  had  their 
French  sounds,  which  explain  the  forms 
•Shaxpere,'  &c."   A  good  taste  of  Mr.  Fur- 


nivall's lively  and  eccentric  style  may  be  had 
in  the.following  morsel : 

"The  idea  of  Lord  Bacon's  having  written 
Shakspere's  plays  can  be  entertaind  only  by 
folk  who  know  nothing  whatever  of  either  writer, 
or  are  crackt,  or  who  enjoy  the  paradox  or  joke. 
Poor  Miss  I  -elia  Bacon,  who  started  the  notion, 
was  no  doubt  then  mad,  as  she  was  afterwards 
proved  to  be  when  shut  up  in  an  asylum.  Lord 
Palmerston,  with  his  Irish  humour,  naturally  took 
to  the  theory,  as  he  would  have  done  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  Benjamin  Disraeli  wrote  the  Gospel 
of  St  John.  If  Judge  Holmes's  book  is  not 
meant  as  a  practical  ioke,  like  Archbishop  Whate- 
ley's  Historic  Doubts,  or  proof  that  Napoleon 
never  livd,  then  he  must  be  set  down  as  charac- 
teristic-blind, like  some  men  are  colour-blind.  I 
doubt  whether  any  so  idiotic  suggestion  as  this 
authorship  of  Shakspere's  works  by  Bacon  had 
ever  been  made  before,  or  will  ever  be  made 
again,  with  regard  to  either  Bacon  or  Shakspere. 
The  torn-foolery  of  it  is  infinite." 

The  sum  of  our  impressions  of  the  Leopold 
Shakspere  is  strongly  in  its  favor.  It  is  not 
the  perfect  edition  for  popular  use,  but  with- 
out doubt  it  is  in  important  respects  a  posi- 
tive improvement  upon  any  one-volume  edi- 
tion now  before  the  public.  Its  form  is 
convenient,  its  appearance  comely,  its  ar- 
rangement novel;  the  Introduction,  as  we 
have  intimated,  decidedly  unique  and  valua- 
ble, and  its  price  very  reasonable.  If  among 
our  readers  there  should  be  one  who  does 
not  yet  count  Shakespeare's  works  among 
his  books,  we  advise  him  to  procure  a  Leo- 
pold Shakspere  forthwith;  if  necessary,  let 
him  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one.  Boston 
purchasers  can  supply  themselves  through 
A.  Williams  &  Co. 


MRS.  BBOWKLWS  LETTERS  AND 
ESSAYS* 

THE  world  was  scarcely  expecting  just 
now  to  be  enriched  by  two  volumes 
from  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing ;  and  it  is  almost  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  world  in  which  Swinburne  is  prince  of 
poets,  and  Joaquin  Miller  a  high  priest  of 
the  tuneful  art,  will  consider  itself  greatly 
the  gainer  by  this  tardily  executed  bequest 
Nevertheless,  there  must  be  quite  a  number 
of  persons  yet  living  by  whom  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, while  she  was  alive,  was  regarded  as 
true  woman  and  true  poet;  and  who  have 
not  yet  unlearned  their  reverence  for  her 
womanhood  nor  their  love  for  her  pure  and 
noble  verse.  To  such  as  these  the  first  of 
these  volumes  will  be  especially  welcome,  as 
giving  them  some  better  knowledge  of  a  per- 
sonality always  veiled  from  public  view. 

Mr.  Stoddard's  part  of  the  work,  though 
slight,  is  gracefully  done.  His  sketch  of 
Mr.  Home  adds  something  to  our  knowledge 
of  one  whose  history  is  one  of  the  eccentrici- 


*  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  addressed  to 
Richard  Hengist  Home,  with  a  Preface  and  Memoir  by 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard.   James  Miller. 

The  Book  of  the  Poets.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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ties  of  literature ;  and  his  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Browning  groups  and  presents  with  sympa- 
thetic care  the  few  facts  that  are  known  about 
the  life  of  this  remarkable  woman.  Mr. 
Stoddard's  prophecy  that  we  shall  surely  yet 
have  a  life  of  Mrs.  Browning  some  day,  is 
one  that  may  well  be  verified.  Meanwhile 
let  us  be  thankful  for  the  glimpses  here  given 
us  of  the  inspired  invalid  girl,  diverting  her- 
self in  her  teens  by  writing  a  rhymed  "  Essay 
on  Mind,"  the  notes  of  which,  as  Henry 
Cary  said,  showed  familiarity  with  books 
that  no  University  man  of  his  day  had  ever 
looked  into;  devouring  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  vEschylus  as  other  girls  de- 
vour the  stories  of  Miss  Braddon;  solacing 
herself,  in  the  extreme  weakness  that  fol- 
lowed a  hemorrhage,  by  reading  Plato,  in  a 
volume  bound  like  a  novel  to  cheat  her  phy- 
sician; bearing  in  this  frail  physical  condi- 
tion the  shock  of  a  terrible  bereavement; 
living,  it  would  seem,  by  the  nutriment  of 
thought  and  affection  more  than  upon  the 
coarser  sustenance  to  which  common  mor- 
tals owe  the  continuance  of  life ;  and  strong 
as  a  seraph  in  her  soul  even  in  the  hours 
when  her  body  was  the  frailest  Think  of 
her  writing  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship  in 
twelve  hours  —  in  the  very  time  when  she 
was  "  a  confirmed  invalid,  just  dressed  and 
supported  for  two  or  three  hours  from  her 
bed  to  her  sofa  and  so  back  again  1 "  Such 
vigor  of  mind  is  not  often  matched  with  such 
fragility  of  body. 

Something  is  told  us  here  of  the  beginning 
of  the  acquaintance  between  Miss  Barrett 
and  Mr.  Browning  that  resulted  in  their  mar- 
riage ;  and  we  get  a  beautiful  picture  of  their 
home-life  in  Italy,  drawn  by  the  two  poets 
in  a  joint  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt  In  this  we 
have  also  a  short  confession  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's faith,  of  which  her  poems  do  not, 
however,  leave  us  in  doubt : 

"  I  receive  more  dogmas,  perhaps,  (my  '  per- 
haps '  being  in  the  dark  rather,)  than  you  do.  I 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  the  intensest 
sense  —  that  he  was  God  absolutely.  But  for  the 
rest  I  am  very  unorthodox  about  the  spirit,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil,  and  if  you  wouldn't  let  me 
set  by  you  a  great  many  churchmen  wouldn't ;  in 
fact,  churches,  all  of  tnem,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, seem  too  narrow  and  low  to  hold  true 
Christianity  in  its  proximate  developments." 

The  letters  written  by  Miss  Barrett  to 
Mr.  Horne  are  the  first  of  hers  that  have 
been  given  to  the  public,  and  they  are  like 
her — utterly  individual.  If  others  are  the 
custodians  of  letters  equally  good  they  have 
no  right  to  withhold  them.  So  strongly, 
however,  has  the  delicacy  of  this  woman's 
nature  impressed  all  who  knew  her,  that  they 
still  seem  to  shrink  from  showing  to  the 
public  what  she  did  not  intend  for  the  public 
Mr.  Horne  only  excuses  himself  for  printing 
these  letters  on  the  ground  that  the  ink  with 
which  they  were  written  was  fading  so  fast 
that  they  must  be  printed  to  preserve  them. 

Mr.  Horne  was,  after  Miss  Mitford,  Miss 
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Barrett's  earliest  and  most  intimate  literary 
friend ;  the  two  were  associated  in  several 
enterprises  of  authorship,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence these  letters  are  nearly  all  occupied 
with  literary  matters.  We  get  some  vivid 
pictures,  and  some  subtle  judgments  of  the 
authors  and  great  personages  of  the  period. 
There  is  a  delightful  portrait  of  Miss  M it- 
ford  in  her  garden  (drawn  by  Mr.  Home): 
"  a  venerable  little  gentlewoman,  in  a  garden 
bonnet  and  shawl,  with  silver  hair,  very  bright 
hazel  eyes  and  a  rose-red,  smiling  counte- 
nance." There  is  also  a  caustic  touch,  by 
the  lady,  of  "  the  most  popular  poet  alive,  the 
Reverend  Robert  Montgomery,  who  walks 
into  his  twenty  and  somethingth  edition  1  like 
nothing.'  I  mean  the  author  of  'Satan;' 
•Woman;'  'Omnipresence  of  the  Deity;' 
'  The  Messiah ; '  the  least  of  these  being  in 
its  teens  of  editions  and  the  greatest  not 
worth  a  bark  of  my  Flushie's.  Mr.  Flushie 
is  more  of  a  poet  by  the  shining  of  his  eyes." 

Miss  Barrett  aided  Mr.  Home  in  the 
preparation  of  two  volumes  of  literary  criti- 
cism, entitled  A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  correspondence  here 
printed  concerns  this  work.  The  acuteness 
of  this  poet's  judgment  of  the  men  and 
women  of  her  own  time ;  the  soundness  and 
catholicity  of  her  opinions  upon  literary  art; 
and  the  purity  and  nobility  of  her  character 
appear  in  a  strong  light  throughout  these 
letters.  There  was  also  another  curious  un- 
dertaking in  which  the  two  were  associated  — 
the  Modernization  of  Chaucer,  projected  by 
Wordsworth  and  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Home  by  Wordsworth,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Charles  Wells,  author  of  "  Joseph  and 
His  Brethren,"  Robert  Bell  and  Miss  Bar- 
rett The  work  done  by  each  of  these  poets 
was  passed  upon  by  the  others,  and  Mr. 
Home  gives  us  some  extremely  interesting 
specimens  of  the  marginalia  written  upon  the 
proofs.  One  result  of  this  study  of  Chaucer 
was  to  introduce  into  English  verse  far  more 
flexibility  of  versification  than  had  been  tol- 
erated since  the  days  of  Dryden  and  Pope ; 
to  render  legitimate  the  measuring  of  rhythm 
by  beats,  as  well  as  the  counting  of  it  by 
syllables.  By  this  innovation,  or  rather  this 
restoration,  our  modem  verse  has  been 
greatly  the  gainer. 

Mrs.  Browning's  own  bold  experiments  in 
rhyming  come  up  for  discussion  in  this  cor- 
respondence, and  we  learn  that  they  were 
not  the  result  of  carelessness,  but  of  a  delib- 
erate purpose  to  abate  something  of  the 
stringency  of  the  rules  of  the  verse-makers. 
Her  methods  in  this  respect  have  not,  how- 
ever, commended  themselves  to  the  judg- 
ment of  her  contemporaries. 

Altogether,  this  volume  is  one  of  great  in- 
terest and  value,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  knowledge  which  it  gives  us  of  persons, 
as  of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
principles  of  criticism  and  the  laws  of  poeti- 


cal expression.  To  every  literary  artist  it 
must  be  a  delightful  book. 

The  second  of  these  companion  volumes 
contains  two  essays,  "The  Book  of  the 
Poets,"  and  "  Some  Account  of  the  Greek 
Christian  Poets."  The  first  of  these  essays 
is  a  rapid  descriptive  and  critical  sketch  of 
the  English  poets  from  Chaucer  down  to 
Wordsworth  —  a  sketch  apparently  written 
in  the  youth  of  Miss  Barrett,  and  yet  well 
worth  studying,  on  account  of  its  subtle  per- 
ceptions and  clear  judgments.  The  second 
is  the  utilization  of  part  of  the  stores  of  her 
Greek  learning,  in  a  sympathetic  sketch  of 
some  of  the  later  poets  of  Greece,  whose 
verse  few  moderns  have  ever  tried  to  read. 


BAZEE'S  TURKEY.* 

"JVJ  EXT  to  Wallace's  Russia,  this  book  is 
1^1  doubtless  the  most  important  recent 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  great 
Eastern  question.  It  does  not  assume,  like 
the  essays  of  Gladstone,  Freeman  and  others, 
to  discuss  at  length  any  particular  theory  of 
the  origin  or  settlement  of  the  present  com- 
plications, but  it  gives  a  fresh  and  full  ac- 
count of  the  country  itself,  as  seen  by  an 
experienced  and  enterprising  traveler. 

Col.  Baker  is  a  brother  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  the  well-known  Pasha  in  the  service 
of  the  Khedive.  He  has  spent  the  last  three 
years  in  Turkey,  traveling  extensively  in 
Bulgaria  and  Macedonia.  As  the  owner  of 
estates  near  Salonica,  his  practical  observa- 
tions upon  the  internal  life  and  industry  of 
the  country  must *be  accepted  as,  in  the  main, 
trustworthy.  No  writer  with  whom  we  are 
familiar  has  given  so  complete  a  picture  of 
European  Turkey  as  it  actually  is  to-day. 
We  have  been  strangely  destitute  of  accu- 
rate information  upon  that  subject 

The  author  evidently  wrote  the  book  to 
give  a  narrative  of  his  journey.  Had  he 
confined  himself  to  that  and  omitted  some  of, 
the  historical  episodes,  he  would  have  made 
a  less  bulky  and  more  acceptable  volume. 
Turkish  history,  to  be  sure,  is  not  without 
interest  but  other  writers  have  given  us  that, 
and  Col.  Baker  only  embarrasses  himself  and 
overloads  his  work  when  he  leaves  his  own 
valuable  material  to  give  us  learned  chapters 
from  Von  Hammer  and  Creasy.  As  the 
book  deals  exclusively  with  European  Tur- 
key, and  with  two  or  three  provinces  only  of 
that  the  title  might  have  been  more  specific. 
The  style  is  clear  and  vigorous,  though  some- 
times rather  diffuse.  A  judicious  revision 
would  relieve  the  book  of  many  pages  with- 
out reducing  its  value. 

In  the  narrative  parts  the  personality  of 
the  writer  is  everywhere  present  enlivening 
the  picture  and  setting  all  the  incidents  in 
bold  relief.    Nothing  of  interest  seems  to 
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escape  his  attention.  The  features  of  the 
country,  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  meth- 
ods of  government  the  questions  of  the  war, 
all  receive  full  and  fair  treatment  If  the 
author  appears  to  advocate  the  Turkish  cause 
as  against  the  Russian,  he  certai  nly  makes 
out  a  much  better  case  for  his  client  than 
many  would  have  supposed  possible.  His 
general  candor  must  be  commended.  He 
has  a  good  word  for  Turkey,  not  because  he 
sees  nothing  bad  (for  he  condemns  quite  as 
much  as  he  praises),  but  because,  with  a  true 
soldier's  gallantry,  he  likes  to  see  fair  play. 
And  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  all  the  cor- 
ruption in  Eastern  affairs  does  not  lie  with 
Turkey,  nor  all  the  virtue  with  Russia. 

In  the  heated  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  in  England  on  this  subject  during  the 
last  year,  we  have  often  regretted  that  there 
were  no  Lord  Strangford  living,  to  shed  light 
upon  the  vexed  problem.  His  knowledge  of 
the  ethnological,  political  and  religious  influ- 
ences at  work  in  European  Turkey  surpassed 
that  of  any  writer  of  our  time.  He  had  lived 
in  the  various  provinces,  mastered  the  dif- 
ferent languages,  studied  the  latest  phases  of 
the  conflict  and  written  ably  upon  the  sub- 
ject. When,  therefore,  we  find  Col.  Baker's 
conclusions  agreeing,  in  so  many  instances, 
with  Lord  Strangford's,  we  are  the  more  will- 
ing to  accept  them  as  well  considered  <uid 
just. 

No  one  can  form  an  intelligent  opinion  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Ottoman 
government  who  does  not  understand  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  Pan-Hellenic  and  the  Pan- 
Slavonic  struggles  and  intrigues.  It  is  a 
long  story ;  and  few  persons  at  this  distance 
are  able  to  follow  it ;  but  our  author  gives  us 
several  fair  glimpses  of  it  in  the  course  of  his 
journey.  His  account  of  the  Bulgarian  ele- 
ment is  admirable  and  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. -  The  schoolmaster  has  certainly  been 
abroad  in  that  section  of  the  empire,  and 
there  is  much  reason  to  hope  for  a  people 
that  have  done  so  well.  A  just  compliment 
is  paid  in  several  places  to  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board,  especially  in  Eski  Zaghra  and  Sama- 
kov.  The  Greek  race  and  the  Greek  religion 
are  discussed  in  several  chapters  with  evi- 
dent fairness,  though  with  some  severity. 
The  pitiful  tale  of  the  exiled  Circassians  will 
be  new  to  many,  though  Dr.  Hamlin  (whom 
the  author  erroneously  calls  Hamblin)  has 
frequently  given  it  to  the  American  public 
The  influence  of  Robert  College  at  Constan- 
tinople is  repeatedly  referred  to  and  highly 
praised.  Appendix  A  is  devoted  to  its  pro* 
spectus  and  course  of  studies. 

Among  the  national  customs  the  author 
describes  the  different  industries,  the  dance, 
wedding  and  funeral  ceremonies,  feasts  and 
fasts,  and  the  general  habits  of  eating  and 
sleeping,  some  of  which  are  very  amusing, 
especially  his  descriptions  (crf^  to 
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which  he  often  had  to  get  his  dinner.  We 
have  nowhere  seen  so  good  an  account  of  the 
Balkan  mountains  and  their  passes.  Being 
a  military  man,  the  author  very  properly  sur- 
veys the  country  with  reference  to  the  war, 
and  gives  some  sensible  hints  as  to  the  pos- 
sible movements  of  opposing  armies.  In 
this  connection  he  describes  the  roads,  the 
fortresses,  the  army  and  navy,  and  shows 
great  care  in  the  collection  of  his  facts. 

Turkey  possesses  prodigious  natural  wealth 
in  her  lands,  forests  and  mines,  which  are  yet 
not  cultivable.  An  ingenious  plan  is  given  by 
which  the  country  might  be  developed  in  the 
interest  partly  of  the  holders  of  Turkish 
bonds.  The  chapters  on  taxation  and  agri- 
culture are  elaborately  prepared,  and  will 
doubtless  furnish  many  writers  with  new  and 
valuable  material  for  discussing  the  internal 
affairs  of  Turkey.  The  preparation  of  Col. 
Baker's  volume  has  evidently  been  hastened 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public.  As  a 
consequence,  several  errors  are  observed 
which  ought  never  to  have  passed  a  proof- 
reader, e.  g.,  on  pp.  xii,  8,  18,  36,  85,  196. 
The  author's  map  is  a  much-needed  help, 
though  it  is  not  always  correct  E.  g.,  the 
location  of  the  railway  from  Adrianople  to 
Yamboli  is  represented  as  following  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Tondja,  when  really  it  goes  around 
by  Hirmanli  and  Yeni  Zaghra.  Much  valu- 
able information  is  added  at  the  close  of  the 
Volume  in  a  series  of  Appendices,  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  An  excellent 
glossary  of  Turkish  words  will  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  the  meaning  of  many 
expressions  which  one  is  obliged  to  use  in 
describing  Turkish  affairs;  and  there  is  a 
convenient  index.  The  book  is  appropri- 
ately bound  m  cloth  of  Turkey  red. 


FREEMAFS  GATHERINGS  FBOM  AH 
ARTISTS  PORTFOLIO.* 

NOT  since  the  publication  of  the  Marble 
Faun  have  we  caught  so  bright  a 
glimpse  of  Italy's  purple  sky  and  golden  sun- 
light as  comes  to  us  in  this  little  volume. 
The  author  is  an  old  acquaintance,  and  we 
seem  to  see  the  "  silver-haired  artist,"  whose 
pictures  are  painted  poems,  opening  the  door 
of  his  studio  to  welcome  us  as  the  "  model " 
departs,  or  to  sit  by  the  fire  in  the  smaller 
room,  occupied  by  his  wife,  and  chat,  while 
the  bright  little  girl  from  whom  she  is  model- 
ing Longfellow's  "  Maiden  " 

"  Standing  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet," 

crouches  on  the  table,  wrapped  in  an  old 
shawl.  Mrs.  Freeman  is  a  bright  little  Eng- 
lishwoman, whom  the  artist  married  late  in 
life,  and  who,  taking  up  art  as  an  employ- 
ment for  her  lonely  hours,  *  has  produced 
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some  excellent  things,  so  that,  as  Gibson's 
favorite  pupil  once  said  to  us  :  "  Mrs.  Free- 
man sculps,  and  Mr.  Freeman  paints."  Of 
the  many  picturesque  sketches  of  Italian 
scenery  we  quote  from  that  describing  the 
baths  of  Lucca : 

"  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Lima  are  some  fifty 
houses  and  paper-mills,  which  constitute  the 
pigmy  town,  crowded  almost  into  the  noisy  river 
by  a  variety  of  abrupt,  steep  hills  and  mountains, 
clothed  with  beautiful  chestnut  trees  and  vine- 
yards. There  are  here  a  very  few  charming  villas, 
a  very  elegant,  small  casino,  or  club-house,  two 
hotels,  and  the  worst  post-office  in  Christendom  ; 
there  is  also  a  picturesque  bridge,  which  spans 
the  Lima,  and  permits  one  street  to  answer  all 
the  wants  of  communication  within  and  without 
the  village.  This  one  serpentine  street,  embrac- 
ing both  sides  of  the  river,  offers  daily  an  ani- 
mated picture  of  the  mountain-people,  bringing 
to  market  on  their  heads,  or  on  donkeys,  vegeta- 
bles, fruit,  fowls  and  eggs,  or  any  other  commod- 
ity which  enduring  toil  can  produce  among  these 
rugged  hills.  The  beggars  come  down  in  every 
state  of  decrepitude ;  the  pigs  and  calves  for  the 
consumption  of  the  forestieri  (visitors),  mingle 
with  the  grotesque  procession,  while  gay  equip- 
ages, fashionable  toilets  and  swell  personages  of 
all  degrees  make  a  part  of  the  scene  which  diurn- 
ally  presents  itself  in  the  pent-up,  one-streeted, 
curious  little  Bagia  di  Lucca." 

Replete  as  the  volume  is  with  lively 
sketches  and  livelier  anecdotes,  these  do 
not  constitute  its  greatest  charm.  Casual 
glimpses  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  art-life  at 
Rome,  but  most  of  all  the  vivid,  brilliant  and 
sometimes  sad  reminiscences  of  men  and 
women  in  varied  walks  of  life,  whom  the 
author  has  personally  known,  give  us  fresh 
pleasure  in  every  chapter.  What  a  host  of 
illustrious  people  gleam  in  these  three  hun- 
dred small  pages,  introduced  in  the  most  de- 
lightful manner  as  the  author's  own  friends. 
Here  we  meet  Thorwaldsen,  Gibson  and 
Chantrey ;  Cornelius,  Overbeck  and  Horace 
Vernet ;  our  own  Crawford,  Story  and  Rog- 
ers; Miss  Hosmer,  Rhinehart,  Chapman, 
Bartholomew  and  Paul  Akers,  and  a  score 
or  two  of  others  renowned  in  art,  while 
Thackeray  has  a  chapter  to  himself;  and 
.Wordsworth,  Cooper,  Longfellow  and  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  present  themselves  as 
youthful  travelers. 

Those  familiar  with  the  Rome  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago  will  find  memory's  pic- 
tures reproduced  with  delightful  freshness ; 
those  who  know  the  Rome  of  to-day — fast 
putting  on  the  tinsel  trappings  that  follow  in 
wake  of  the  iron  horse  —  will  enjoy  a  host  of 
pleasant  memories  crystallized  in  this  little 
volume ;  while  those  who  know  not  Rome  at 
all,  will  rise  from  its  perusal  with  a  heart  full 
of  gratitude  to  one  who  could  thus,  by  the 
magic  of  his  pen,  take  them  into  the  midst  of 
scenes  for  which  they  have  so  often  sighed. 

As  a  book  for  "  summer  reading "  it  can 
have  few  rivals.  Romance,  history,  anec- 
dote and  art-hints  are  all  most  happily  com- 
bined, and  of  the  first-named  there  is  enough 
for  the  groundwork  of  half  a  dozen  novels. 
Then  each  chapter  has  such  completeness  in 
itself  that,  as  the  author  remarks  in  his  pre- 


face, you  may  open  where  you  will;  while 
the  volume  is  small  enough  to  be  carried 
in  the  satchel  or  even  pocket,  and  tasteful 
enough  in  its  exterior  to  place  anywhere. 


MAHAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  * 

THIS  work,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  will 
be  considered  the  most  extraordinary 
production  upon  the  subject  of  our  late  re- 
bellion which  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
world;  though  in  what  its  extraordinary 
character  consists  is  a  subject  upon  which 
there  is  likely  to  be  quite  a  diversity  of  judg- 
ment Certainly  one  remarkable  thing  about 
it  is  that  it  is  a  strictly  military  critique 
written  by  a  Christian  minister,  and  one  who 
is  known  as  a  specialist  on  the  subject  of 
holiness  and  the  interior  life.  The  author, 
Rev.  Asa  Mahan,  D.D.,  was  formerly,  for  a 
number  of  years,  President  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, O. ;  and  later  of  the  Methodist  College 
in  Adrian,  Mich.  He  is  author  also  of  an 
able  work  on  logic,  which  is  strong  enough 
and  clear  enough  to  show  that  he  had  the 
natural  power  to  write  such  a  work  as  this, 
if  he  saw  fit  so  to  use  it 

The  aim  and  scope  of  the  book  are  accu- 
rately stated  in  the  title.  In  the  spirit  of  a 
geometer  it  discusses  and  judges  the  strategy 
and  grand  tactics  of  the  war  on  both  sides, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  though  it  is 
chiefly,  and  very  properly,  occupied  with  the 
strategical  movements  which  were  and  which 
might  have  been  made.  It  is  a  book  without 
mercy  and  without  bias  in  its  consideration 
of  the  military  problems  before  it  We  have 
room  for  but  few  and  brief  quotations.  The 
first  states  the  author's  purpose : 

"I  have  from  the  beginning  maintained,  and 
will  now  proceed  to  render  undeniably  evident  to 
every  candid  reader  of  these  pages,  the  following 

E repositions :  that  this  war  ought  not  to  have 
een  of  a  single  year's  continuance  after  our 
armies  were  organized ;  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
cost  this  nation  a  hundred  thousand  lives,  or  a 
thousand  millions  of  dollars;  that  within  any 
eight  months  of  the  continuance  of  the  war,  after 
the  middle  of  October,  1861,  any'Commander-in- 
Chief  of  ordinary  ability  and  well  instructed  in 
military  science,  would  have  brought  that  conflict 
to  a  final  termination ;  that  had  General  Grant 
been  such  a  commander,  he  would  have  brought 
the  conflict  to  a  practical  termination  during  the 
interval  which  occurred  after  he  received  his 
commission  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  open- 
ing of  his  spring  campaigns." 

Of  McClellan  our  author  says : 

"  If  I  should  suggest  my  honest  judgment  of 
General  McClellan  and  his  successor,  General 
Halleck,  as  leaders  of  great  armies,  I  should  say 
that  they  never  evinced  any  capacity  in  planning 
campaigns  but  to  blunder,  and  that  they  never 
blundered  upon  a  plan  that  ought  to  have  been 
adopted." 

Concerning  McClellan's  early  administra- 
tion of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  fact 
comes  out  that  he  had  under  his  command 
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in  December,  1861,  200,000  men,  while  to 
cover  the  same  front  the  rebels  had  less 
than  50,000.  Such  were  the  opposing  forces 
when  it  was  "  all  quiet  on  the  Potomac ; " 
and  hereby  may  McClellan's  military  capac- 
ity be  rightly  judged. 

Of  the  Peninsula  campaign  Dr.  Mahan 
writes: 

"The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  plan  under 
consideration  is,  that  a  worse  one  is  inconceivable, 
and  that  this  wears  but  one  aspect — a  deliberate 
purpose  to  put  this  grand  army  into  the  hands 
of  its  enemies.  ....  Judged  by  his  own  esti- 
mates. General  McCIellan  can,  by  no  possibility, 
be  defended  against  the  charge  of  the  most  sense- 
less and  absurd  blundering  known  in  war,  or  of  a 
deliberate  intent  to  put  the  national  capital  into 
the  hands  of  the  Confederates." 

Besides  McCIellan  and  Halleck,  Buell  and 
Hunter  are  condemned  as  of  like  character. 
The  "  anaconda  plan  "  is  called  "  a  tape-worm 
plan."  Fremont,  Pope,  Rosecrans,  Thomas 
and  McDowell  are  all  approved,  the  first 
two  strongly.  Grant's  military  ability  is  ar- 
gued to  have  consisted  in  driving  straight 
on  at  whatever  was  before  him,  hit  or 
miss;  and  for  his  title  of  " butcher  Grant " 
warrant  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
first  month  of  his  campaign  of  1864  he  lost 
more  than  half  as  many  men  as  all  those 
which  Lee  had ;  while  after  that  came  Cold 
Harbor  and  the  massacres  that  followed ;  so 
that  by  the  time  he  reached  Petersburg  he 
had  lost  in  battle  nearly  or  quite  as  many 
men  as  the  whole  army  which  Lee  started 
with.  While  Sherman's  flanking  movements 
are  praised,  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign 
on  his  part  and  Grant's  is  condemned  as 
narrow  and  petty  in  contrast  with  what  it 
should  have  been,  and  the  "Grand  March 
to  the  Sea "  is  held  up  as  a  sheer  military 
blunder. 

The  most  extraordinary  portion  of  this 
book  is  that  which  tells  of  what  the  author 
himself  had  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  He  says  that  from  youth  he  had  studied 
military  affairs,  and  especially  strategy ;  that 
early  in  the  war  he  began  to  write  criticisms 
and  suggest  plans,  and  send  them  to  leading 
persons  in  Washington,  especially  to  Senator 
Sumner;  that  in  January,  1863,  he  visited 
that  city,  and  with  Sumner  and  others  called 
upon  the  President  and  laid  before  him  a 
plan  of  a  campaign  which  he  promised  to 
carry  out ;  that  a  day  or  two  afterward  Hal- 
leck and  Stanton  persuaded  the  President 
that  the  plan  could  not  be  carried  out  be- 
cause of  the  "  mud,"  Halleck  being  reported 
to  have  added :  "  It  will  never  do  to  have  a 
civilian  plan  our  campaigns ; "  that  the  Pres- 
ident being  thus  set  against  the  plan,  they  to 
whom  he  had  made  the  promise  released 
him  (which  they  should  never  have  done) ; 
that  in  January,  1865,  our  author,  foreseeing 
the  probable  defeat  of  Sherman's  army  by 
that  of  Johnson  at  Goldsboro',  wrote  to  Sen- 
ator Sumner  such  a  letter  that  the  War  De- 
partment sent  back  at  once  a  request  to 


know  what  he  would  advise  to  have  done ; 
that  he  advised  the  transfer  of  a  large  part 
of  Thomas's  army  around  by  water  to  rein- 
force Sherman ;  that  this  was  done  at  once, 
General  Schofield's  corps  being  sent  and 
joined  with  General  Terry's  at  Wilmington, 
and  that  both  reached  General  Sherman  just 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  in  consequence 
of  which  reinforcements  Johnson  withdrew 
and  surrendered;  that  by  these  means  the 
war  was  closed  a  year  sooner  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  and  than  General  Grant 
or  any  of  the  Union  Generals  expected  it 
would  be.  In  short,  our  author  claims  that 
he  and  he  alone  pointed  out  and  brought 
about  the  movement  which  saved  Sherman, 
secured  the  surrender  of  Johnson  without  a 
battle,  and  shortened  the  war  a  year ;  and 
also  that,  had  the  like  plans  which  he  pro- 
posed two  years  before  been  adopted,  the  war 
would  have  been  closed  in  June,  1863,  instead 
of  in  April,  1865,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  Chancellorsville  nor  Gettysburg,  nor  all 
that  came  after. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  this  extraordinary 
piece  of  military  criticism.  1 1  has  some  minor 
literary  blemishes,  especially  a  tendency  to 
extreme  forms  of  expression ;  but  it  is  strong, 
intelligent  and  racy.  If  a  West  Pointer  can 
heed  the  views  of  a  Hamiltonian,  or  a  military 
man  of  any  grade  listen  to  a  civilian,  then 
here  is  a  book  for  his  attention. 


MATHEWS  OH  MEN  AND  BOOKS* 

THIS  volume,  whose  author  first  became 
known  to  41s  by  that  excellent  book, 
Getting  on  in  the  World,  is  a  collection  of 
twenty-one  essays  upon  topics  as  trite  as 
"Thomas  de  Quincey"  and  "Charles  H. 
Spurgeon,"  as  fresh  as  "  Professorships  of 
Books  and  Reading,"  and  as  diverse  as  "  The 
Illusions  of  History"  and  "The  Morality  of 
Good  Living."  Passages  in  each  essay,  too, 
are  as  diverse  in  their  merit,  as  trite  and  as 
fresh  in  their  thought,  as  the  subjects  of  which 
the  essays  treat  In  general,  however,  the 
book  abounds  in  fruitful  suggestions,  teems 
with  quotations  gathered  from  every  field  of 
knowledge,  and  is,  from  beginning  to  end, 
pervaded  with  a  genial  spirit  and  with  ex- 
cellent moral  and  intellectual  purposes. 
Though  didactic,  it  seldom  advances  views 
that  the  reader  wishes  to  oppose.  Gliding 
over  the  surface  of  subjects,  it  collects  the 
most  obvious  and  leading  thoughts  regarding 
them,  and  seldom  attempts  a  critical  or  ex- 
haustive treatment  Though  the  result  of  a 
range  of  reading  of  rare  breadth,  it  abounds 
in  tentative  theories,  and  is  profuse  of  advice 
to  those  most  needing  it  —  young  writers  and 
college  students. 
The  essay  on  De  Quincey,  with  which  the 
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volume  opens,  is  both  biographical  and  criti- 
cal, and  has  many  words  of  praise  for  the 
opium-eater's  twenty-four  volumes.  Its  con- 
clusion is : 

"  If  they  [readers]  would  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  and  thinkers 
of  our  century, —  of  a  piercing  and  imperial  intel- 
lect, which,  in  all  the  great  faculties  of  analysis, 
combination  and  reception,  has  had  few  superiors 
in  modern  times, —  of  one  of  the  subtlest  yet  most 
sympathetic  critics  our  literature  can  boast, 
whether  of  art,  nature,  literature  or  life, —  of  a 
writer  who,  in  an  age  of  scoffing  and  skepticism, 
has  never  sown  the  seeds  of  doubt  in  any  human 
heart, —  of  a  writer  who,  by  the  magnetism  of  his 
genius,  the  affluence  of  his  knowledge,  his  logical 
acumen,  his  imaginative  wealth,  his  marvellous 
word-painting,  gives  a  charm  to  every  theme  he 
touches  ;  —  above  all,  if  they  would  know  the 
might  and  majesty,  the  pomp,  the  delicacy  and 
the  beauty  of  our  noble  English  tongue  when  its 
winged  words  are  commanded  by  a  master, —  we 
would  conjure  them  to  study  the  writings  of  De 
Quincey." 

That  essay  which,  in  our  judgment,  con- 
tains the  most  original  and  best  thinking  in 
the  volume,  is  a  plea  for  the  establishing  of 
"  Professorships  of  Books  and  Reading  "  in 
our  colleges.  No  such  chair  to  our  knowl- 
edge exists,  but  for  it  our  author  strongly 
argues : 

"  For  all  these  reasons  we  cannot  but  think 
that  our  colleges,  while  they  provide  the  student 
with  libraries,  should  also  provide  him  with  a  pro- 
fessor of  books  and  reading.  It  is  not  enough  to 
introduce  him  to  these  quarries  of  knowledge ;  he 
should  also  be  taught  where  to  sink  his  shafts 
and  how  to  work  them.  Mr.  Emerson,  speaking 
of  such  a  professorship  in  one  of  his  later  essays, 
says :  '  I  think  no  chair  is  so  much  wanted.'  Even 
the  ripest  scholar  is  puzzled  to  decide  what  books 
he  shall  read  among  the  myriads  that  clamor  for 
his  attention.  What,  then,  must  be  the  perplexity 
of  one  who  has  just  entered  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture !  If  in  Bacon's  time  some  books  were  '  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to 
l>e  chewed  and  digested,'  how  much  greater  must 
seem  the  necessity  of  discrimination  at  this  day, 
when  the  amount  of  literary  pabulum  has  quad- 
rupled and  even  quintupled !  Is  there  not  an 
absolute  necessity  that  the  student  who  would 
economize  his  time  and  make  the  best  use  of  his 
opportunities,  should  be  guided  in  his  reading  by 
a  competent  adviser  ? " 

We  are  especially  glad  to  see  a  protest 
come  from  the  West  against  that  fondness 
for  speaking  in  public  which  characterizes 
young  men  in  a  new  and  a  democratic  coun- 
try. We  wish  every  student  in  a  western 
college  could  read  the  essay  on  "  Too  Much 
Speaking,"  and  would  ponder  with  care  the 
principle  involved  in  this  sentence : 

"  When  the  Creator  was  to  choose  a  man  for 
the  greatest  work  ever  done  in  this  world,  it  was 
Moses,  the  man  'slow  of  speech,*  and  not  Aaron, 
the  man  who  could  'speak  well,'  that  he  commis- 
sioned." 

If  this  principle  were  obeyed,  the  college 
debating  society  might  suffer,  but  the  growth 
of  accurate  thinking  would  be  promoted. 

Of  the  other  excellent  essays  space  forbids 
our  writing.  But  in  the  one  on  "  Literary 
Triflers  "  occurs  an  error  and  a  lack  of  full 
statement  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  fact  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  It  was  not,  as 
is  stated,  Charles  II  who  cut  off  William, 
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Prynne's  ears,  but  his  father,  Charles  I ;  and 
Prynne  suffered  not  only  the  loss  of  his  ears 
but  was  also  condemned  to  be  branded  in 
the  forehead,  to  pay  a  fine  of  ,£5,000,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  for  life.  But  this  error  does 
not  take  away  the  suggestiveness  of  the 
thought  and  the  graces  of  the  style  of  a  book 
which  we  are  glad  to  commend. 


'GUILD'S  ABBOAD  AGAIff* 

AS  the  title  tells  us,  this  is  a  sequel  to 
that  widely  popular  book  of  travel,  Over 
the  Ocean.  Both  volumes  relate  only  to  the 
most  familiar  parts  of  Europe,  and  cannot 
comprise  much  that  is  absolutely  novel,  yet 
they  are  decidedly  interesting,  fresh  and 
instructive.  The  present  book  takes  the 
reader  over  different  ground  from  its  prede- 
cessor, namely,  England,  Italy,  Germany  and 
Holland.  One  fascinating  chapter  is  that 
upon  home  life  in  England  among  the  better 
class,  giving  an  account  of  English  hospital- 
ity, meals,  table  manners  and  domestic  ways : 

"  I  have  gone  through,  somewhat  in  detail,  this 
account  of  a  three-days'  visit  to  the  home  of  an 
English  gentleman,  in  answer  to  numerous  in- 
quiries as  to  how  the  English  gentlemen  live  at 
home,  and  the  assertion  that  few,  except  the 
novel-writer,  attempt  any  description,  and  that 
such  description  must  necessarily  be  like  the 
novel,  not  to  be  depended  on  as  a  truthful  ac- 
count. It  will  be  seen  that,  with  some  trifling 
differences,  the  life  at  an  English  gentleman's 
country-seat  is  very  similar  to  that  of  our  own 
men  of  wealth.  To  be  sure,  the  American  gen- 
tleman, as  a  general  thing,  would  not  permit  his 
guests  to  fee  his  servants,  and  indeed,  many  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  will  not  permit  it.  Whether  my 
host  was  one  of  the  latter  class,  I  never  ascer- 
tained ;  but,  it  being  a  first  experience,  I  deter- 
mined that  his  servants  should  not  have  occasion 
to  give  Americans  a  bad  name,  and  hence  took 
the  safe  side." 

One-fourth  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  Rome,  some  principal  features  of  which 
are  very  thoroughly  described.  The  account 
of  the  treasures  of  art  and  of  history  in  that 
city  is  otherwise  so  minute  that  one  is  struck 
by  some  remarkable  omissions.  Mr.  Guild 
does  not  mention,  and  appears  not  to  have 
seen,  the  statue  of  Pompey,  in  the  Spada 
Palace,  at  whose  base  Ca?sar  was  slain  ;  nor 
the  house  and  chapel  of  Clement,  the  com- 
panion of  Paul,  with  the  two  churches  built 
over  it,  one  above  the  other.  It  is  probably 
the  printer's  fault  that  the  Mamertine  prison 
appears  twice  as  the  Marmetine.  A  long 
chapter  is  given  to  the  art  treasures  in  the 
Vatican,  of  which  most  visitors  see  but  few, 
and  the  descriptions  will  be  found  valuable 
both  to  the  reader  and  the  tourist : 

"It  is  the  grandest  museum  in  the  world;  it 
has  had  old  Rome's  imperial  ruins,  buried  sculp- 
tures, marbles  and  statues  to  draw  from  for  cen- 
turies, and  successive  popes  have  rivalled  each 
other  in  building  splendid  additions  for  rich,  rare 
and  priceless  collections  which  each  added  to  it, 
decorating  them  by  the  pencils  of  great  artists, 
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till  walls  and  even  ceilings  became  artistic  won- 
ders, and  the  halls  and  galleries  caskets  worthy 
of  the  gems  they  contain.  He  who  attempts  to 
write  ofthe  Vatican  is  at  a  loss  where  to  begin  or 
what  to  describe,  the  collection  is  so  vast,  the 
beauty  is  so  inimitable. 

"  Previous  preparation  adds  so  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  a  visit  to  this  wonderful  museum,  that 
too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  favor.  ...  A 
thoroughly  ignorant  man  visiting  such  a  collection 
as  that  of  the  Vatican  in  Rome,  is  like  a  deaf 
person  at  a  concert  of  music." 

The  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  book  is 
the  portion  devoted  to  Venice,  which  city  our 
author  says  that  he  saw  thoroughly,  but  to 
whose  wonders  of  art  and  architecture  he 
scarcely  alludes.  Most  of  the  forty  pages  al- 
lotted to  Venice  are  taken  up  with  a  sensa- 
tional story  of  a  traveler  accidentally  shut 
into  one  of  its  ancient  dungeons,  and  a  recital 
of  what  he  felt  and  thought  The  galleries  of 
Dresden  and  Berlin  are  well  described,  though 
with  a  certain  want  of  enthusiasm  inevitable 
after  long  sight-seeing.  Indeed,  we  may  re- 
mark in  passing  that  the  whole  book  lacks 
somewhat  the  sparkle  that  characterizes  our 
author's  first  experiences  "  Over  the  Ocean." 

The  Berlin  Museum  abounds  in  historical 
mementoes : 

"  Among  a  curious  collection  of  relics  of  Fred- 
erick William  I,  was  a  lot  of  tobacco-pipes  used 
in  the  celebrated  Tobacco  Parliament,  where  all 
smoked;  the  King's  and  his  wife's  betrothal 
rings,  his  walking-sticks  and  sword.  Among  the 
relics  of  Frederick  the  Great  were  two  crayon 
pictures  made  by  him,  his  flute  and  sheet-music 
that  he  had  to  use  by  stealth  when  Crown  Prince, 
under  the  tyrannical  oppression  of  his  half  insane 
father,  some  of  the  music  sheets  half  consumed 
by  fire,  into  which  they  had  been  thrust  by  his 
parent." 

A  little  divergence  from  the  beaten  track 
takes  our  traveler  to  Scheveningen,  the  chief 
watering-place  in  Holland,  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  Hague : 

"Scheveningen  itself  is  but  a  fishing-village, 
located  behind  the  dunes,  or  sand-hills,  of  the 
coast  of  the  North  Sea;  literally  behind  them, 
for  as  you  pass  through  the  village  on  the  route 
to  the  fashionable  resort  itself,  the  beach  is 
hidden,  as  is  the  sea,  from  view  by  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  ground,  or  sand-dunes.  Arriving  at 
the  crest  of  these,  you  come  at  once  upon  great 
modern  watering-place  hotels,  saloons,  restau- 
rants, booths  and  all  those  modern  structures  and 
adjuncts  which  one  finds  at  fashionable  seaside 
watering-places.  .  .  .  The  great,  broad  beach  — 
a  magnificent  one  for  bathing  —  had  a  long  line 
of  bathing-machines  ranged  along,  like  a  halt  of 
the  baggage-wagons  of  an  army,  only  they  were 
wagons  with  all  their  shafts  pointed  shorewards, 
were  roofed  over,  had  a  window  in  their  wooden 
sides,  and  their  rear  end  adorned  with  a  great 
hood  or  screen  towards  the  sea.  These,  as  many 
are  aware,  are  a  sort  of  private  bath-room  on 
wheels,  which  is  fitted  up  with  pegs,  mirrors, 
towels,  soaps,  etc.,  and  are  drawn  into  the  water 
to  a  certain  depth,  so  that  the  occupants  may  de- 
scend easily  from  them,  take  their  sea-bath,  and 
return  to  the  vehicle  and  dress  entirely  free  from 
observation,  and  avoid  that  long,  dripping  walk 
from  the  waves  to  the  bath-house,  so  dreaded  in 
America  by  ladies  who  when  in  full  toilette  may 
excite  admiration,  but  after  a  sea-dip  are  anything 
but  attractive." 

Persons  intending  to  go  abroad  will  find 
Mr.  Guild's  books  very  helpful  for  their 
practical  information  and  judicious  advice; 


while  those  who  do  all  their  traveling  by 
proxy,  will  pronounce  him  successful  in  his 
attempt  "  to  picture  correctly  in  imagination 
the  sights  and  scenes  he  has  undertaken  to 
describe." 

•  * 

BHD'S  OHABLOTTE  BBONTE .• 

MR.  Reid  half  apologizes  for  undertaking 
this  monograph,  modestly  suggesting 
as  good  reasons  his  own  reverence  for  its 
subject,  the  new  insight  gained  into  the  char- 
acter, and  the  liberty  to  use  material  which 
was  not  at  the  command  of  Mrs.  Gaskell.  He 
has  given  us  a  very  readable  book,  but  added 
little  of  essential  importance  to  what  the  pub- 
lic already  knew.  We  are  indebted  to  him, 
however,  for  the  means  of  forming  a  more  just 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  father,  whose 
real  name  was  Prunty,  changed  by  himself 
to  that  which  his  daughter  made  famous ; 
and  the  life-long  devotion  of  Charlotte  to  this 
irascible  and  exacting  parent  appears  in 
stronger  light  than  has  hitherto  been  shown. 
Mr.  R^eid  is  very  anxious  to  prove  that  she 
was  not  morbid ;  and  that  her  life  was  by  no 
means  one  of  such  suffering  as  has  been  rep- 
resented. On  the  first  point  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  special  pleading,  since  no  reader 
of  her  books  who  has  skill  to  analyze  them, 
and  to  discern  the  spirit  of  the  author,  could 
bring  such  charge  against  her;  and  as  for 
the  other,  the  added  evidence  from  her  hith- 
erto unpublished  letters  to  her  most  intimate 
friend  — the  "E  "  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  biogra- 
phy —  only  confirms  us  in  our  belief  that  if 
her  lot,  which  was  an  exceptionably  hard  and 
dreary  one,  was  not  at  times  almost  insupport- 
able, it  was  only  because  of  her  exceeding  for- 
titude, and  her  strong  religious  faith,  which 
made  her  able  to  bear  the  ills  sent  upon  her. 
We  certainly  gain  a  higher  respect  for  her 
from  these  new  glimpses  into  her  life.  To 
freely  write  about  herself,  as  many  women 
pour  their  hearts  out,  was  altogether  foreign 
to  -Charlotte  Bronte's  nature.  Reticent  she 
was  beyond  most,  both  from  constitution  and 
force  of  circumstances ;  but  when  she  does 
speak,  her  words  carry  conviction.  What  a 
hint  of  a  monotonous  life  she  gives  when 
she  says,  "  It  is  painful  to  be  dependent  on 
the  small  stimulus  letters  give ; "  and  what 
an  insight  into  the  brave,  patient,  sensitive 
heart  we  get  in  such  fragmentary  sentences 
as  these: 

"Trv  not  to  stagnate  . . .  and  when  your  heart 
is  constricted  and  oppressed,  remember  what  life 
is  and  must  be  to  all ;  some  moments  of  sunshine 
alternating  with  many  of  overclouded  and  often 
tempestuous  darkness.  Humanity  cannot  escape 
its  fate,  which  is  to  drink  a  mixed  cup.  Let  us 
believe  that  the  gall  and  vinegar  are  salutary. . . . 
Heaven  grant  us  both  some  quiet  wisdom  and 
strength,  not  merely  to  bear  the  trial  of  pain,  but 
to  resist  the  lure  of  pleasure  when  it  comes  in  such 
a  shape  as  our  better  judgment  disapproves.  .  .  . 
Something  at  my  heart  aches  and  gnaws  dreari- 
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ly.  But  I  must  cultivate  fortitude. ...  A  wish 
that  you  were  with  me  did  cross  my  mind  ;  but  I 
repelled  it  as  a  most  selfish  wish.  Indeed,  it  was 
only  short-lived;  my  natural  tendency  in  mo- 
ments of  this  sort  is  to  get  through  the  struggle 
alone;  to  think  that  one  is  burdening  others 
makes  all  worse." 

Her  letters  are  characterized  by  common- 
sense  views  on  every  subject  they  touch ; 
and  the  habit  she  had  all  through  her  life  of 
setting  aside  her  own  inclination,  that  the 
wishes  or  comfort  of  others  might  be  grati- 
fied, reaches  its  consummation  when  to  please 
her  "dear  Arthur,"  who  was  "a  very  practi- 
cal as  well  as  a  very  punctual,  methodical 
man,"  she  herself  became  "  more  practical," 
and  because  he  had  no  sympathy  with  her 
literary  work  "  repressed  that  gift  which  had 
been  her  solace  in  sorrows  deep  and  many  " 
—  to  the  world's  loss. 

The  volume,  which  is  made  in  tasteful  style, 
has  a  fac-simile  letter  of  Miss  Bronte,  and 
several  illustrations,  showing  the  "Field 
Head  "and  "  Briarfield  "  church  of  Shirley, 
the  Haworth  church,  the  Parsonage  and 
many-mounded  grave-yard,  and  a  portrait  of 
the  father. 


APPLETON'S  SYRIAN  SUNSHINE* 

ONE  of  the  "  Town  and  Country  Series." 
The  title  and  frontispiece  are  captivat- 
ing, and  the  little  volume  is  well  adapted  for 
light  summer  reading.  The  author  takes 
us  over  a  very  familiar  route,  from  Port  Said 
and  Jaffa  up  through  Palestine  to  Damascus, 
Beirut,  Constantinople  and  Athens,  the 
whole  journey  occupying  six  weeks.  The 
author's  impressions  are  given  in  a  fresh, 
crisp  style,  and  he  succeeds  in  avoiding  what 
is  hackneyed  and  trite.  He  has  an  artist's 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  and  draws  agreeable 
pen-pictures  of  landscapes  which  pleased 
him.  Even  the  uninteresting  road  from 
Jaffa  to  Ramleh  is  thus  invested  with  a 
charm: 

"  It  was  early  spring,  not  at  all  hot  or  windy, 
faultless  weather,  and  we  enjoyed  every  moment. 
Upon  a  sky  of  paler  blue  than  Egypt's,  soft  clouds 
poised  like  winged  things,  and  an  indescribable 
serenity  and  peace  filled  the  landscape.  There 
were  no  fences ;  and  the  road  wandered  with  easy 
grace,  as  if  desiring  not  to  hurry  the  traveler.  It 
was  a  slope  of  gentle  ascent  all  the  way  to  Ram- 
leh. A  certain  spiritual  beauty,  which  we  could 
not  define,  brooded  over  everything.  On  either 
side  waved  the  tender  wheat,  with  faint  belts  of 
varying  color,  as  the  plant  was  younger  or  older ; 
and  on  either  side  everywhere  were  flowers,  whose 
subtle  delicacy  and  charm  proved  they  sprang 
from  no  common  soil." 

Two  blemishes  disfigure  the  sunny  and 

graphic  little  book.   A  minor  one  is  the  use 

of  some  slang  expressions,  such  as  "  put  up," 

with  various  meanings  which  the  reader  is 

left  to  guess.    Our  author  remarks:  "We 

determined  not  to  slop  over.    But  when  we 

came  to  our  place  of  lunch,  we  did,  for  all 

that" 
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A  more  serious  fault  is  the  introduction  of 
metaphysics  and  polemics  throughout  the 
volume,  often  when  it  would  be  least  ex- 
pected. Under  the  title  "Jerusalem"  we 
are  startled  to  be  assured  concerning  inno- 
cence, that 

"it  was  in  the  impassive,  patient  earth,  in  the 
purity  of  an  azure  which  he  could  not  penetrate, 
and  in  the  multifonn  and  manifold  crowd  of  ani- 
mals, each  living  on  its  instinct,  submissive  to  the 
divine  command,  and  all  looking  up  to  man  as 
their  acknowledged  lord  and  master.  But  the 
fatal  superiority  of  man's  intelligence  above  theirs 
brought  with  it  a  will  which  dared  to  leave  the 
path  appointed  for  it,  and  venture  a  dangerous 
independence." 

This  moralizing  occupies  page  after  page, 
which  our  author  was  competent  to  have 
filled  with  descriptive  matter.  While  read- 
ing his  chapter  upon  "  The  Mount  of  Olives," 
we  are  incongruously  inquired  of: 

"  Can  the  Deity,  not  the  Jehovah  bounded  by 
the  Jewish  sky,  but  He  in  whose  veins  the  world 
of  planets  swim  as  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of 
man,  have  left  his  countless  spheres,  to  crowd  his 
omnipotence  into  the  narrow  limits  of  a  human 
form?  The  childish  faith  which  once  loved  to 
say  so,  and  thus  aggrandize  that  which  needed  no 
help  from  us,  pales  before  the  better  knowledge 
which  reads  this  planet  and  all  others  with  some- 
thing of  the  accuracy  of  truth." 

If  this  were  an  autobiography,  it  would  be 
highly  proper  for  the  author  to  affirm  his  be- 
lief in  the  phenomena  known  as  spiritualism, 
and  argue  for  what  he  claims  as  "  modern 
miracles,"  and  also  to  tell  us  his  conviction 
that  "  there  is  a  fatal  birth-mark  impressed 
upon  each  human  soul,  undiscerned  by  each 
of  us  in  turn,  but  deciding  the  water-shed  of 
the  mind  unconsciously,  whether  to  faith  or 
skepticism."  But  in  a  breezy  and  gossiping 
book  of  travels,  the  absence  of  all  these  little 
sermons  would  vastly  improve  the  reader's 
enjoyment  of  the  remainder. 


BURROUGHS'S  BIRDS  AND  POETS  * 

THE  author  of  Wake  Robin  and  Winter 
Sunshine  gives  us  in  the  present  vol- 
ume six  papers  on  out-of-door  topics,  and 
four  of  "a  more  purely  literary  character." 
In  "  Birds  and  Poets,"  "  Touches  of  Nature," 
"A  Bird  Medley,"  "  April,"  "  Spring  Poems  " 
and  "  Our  Rural  Divinity,"  he  gossips  in  a 
charming  way  on  his  favorite  themes,  show- 
ing his  usual  keenness  of  insight  and  nicety 
of  discrimination ;  and  sketches  a  bird  or  an 
animal  or  a  bit  of  landscape  with  a  few  bold 
sweeps  of  his  trained  hand.  What,  for  in- 
stance, could  be  better  than  this : 

"  The  cow  belongs  more  especially  to  the  north- 
ern peoples,  to  the  region  of  the  good  green  grass. 
She  is  the  true  grazing  animal.  That  broad, 
smooth,  always  dewy  nose  of  hers  is  just  the  sug- 
gestion of  green  sward.  She  caresses  the  grass ; 
she  sweeps  off  the  ends  of  the  leaves ;  she  reaps 
it  with  the  soft  sickle  of  her  tongue.  She  crops 
close,  but  she  does  not  bruise  or  devour  the  turf 
like  the  horse." 


•  Birds  and  Poets,  with  Other  Papers.  By  John  Bur- 
roughs.   Hurd^&  Houghton. 


Or  this : 

"  The  humid  season,  with  its  tender  melting 
blue  sky,  its  fresh,  earthly  smells,  its  new  furrow, 
its  few  simple  signs  of  awakenings  here  and  there, 
and  its  strange  feeling  of  unrest  ...  In  spring 
everything  has  such  a  margin;  there  are  such 
spaces  of  silence.  The  influences  are  at  work 
underground.  Our  delight  is  in  a  few  things. 
The  drying  road  is  enough;  a  single  wild-flower, 
the  note  of  the  first  bird,  the  partridge  drumming 
in  the  April  woods,  the  restless  herds,  the  sheep 
steering  for  the  uplands,  the  cow  lowing  in  the 
highway  or  hiding  her  calf  in  the  bushes,  the  first 
fires,  the  smoke  going  up  through  the  shining  at- 
mosphere, from  the  burning  of  rubbish  in  gardens 
and  old  fields,  etc.,  each  of  these  simple  things 
fills  the  breast  with  yearning  and  delight,  for  they 
are  tokens  of  the  spring." 

The  remaining  essays,  which  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs says  he  hesitated  about  coupling  with 
the  others,  are  headed  "  Before  Genius," 
"Before  Beauty,"  "Emerson"  and  "The 
Flight  of  the  Eagle  ; "  and  in  a  very  subtle 
as  well  as  practical  sense,  they  supplement 
those  on  "out-door  nature."  He  says  some 
caustic  things  about  modern  literature,  re- 
buking what  he  calls  the  "fashion  of  the 
day"  in  attributing  "all  splendid  results  to 
genius  and  culture." 

"  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  there  is  little 
as  yet  in  American  literature  that  shows  much 
advance  beyond  the  merely  conventional  and 
scholastic  —  little,  I  mean,  in  which  one  gets  a 
whiff  of  the  strong,  unbreathed  air  of  mountain  or 
prairie,  or  a  taste  of  rude,  new  power  that  is  like 
the  tonic  of  the  sea.  ...  It  is  very  likely  true 
that  our  most  native  and  original  characters  do 
not  yet  take  to  literature.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
early  in  the  day." 

In  the  course  of  his  exaltation  of  Walt 
Whitman — to  whom  he  devotes  the  last  fifty 
pages  —  Mr.  Burroughs  thus  characterizes 
our  literature  and  people  :  j 

"  The  soda-fountain  with  its  syrups  has  got  into 
literature,  and  furnishes  the  popular  standard  of 
poetry.  The  old  heroic  stamina  of  our  ancestors, 
that  craved  the  bitter  but  nourishing  homs-brewed, 
has  died  out,  and  in  its  place  there  is  a  sickly  ca- 
daverousness  that  must  be  pampered  and  cos- 
seted. Among  educated  people  here  there  is  a 
mania  for  the  bleached,  the  double-refined  ;  white 
houses,  white  china,  white  marble  and  white  skins. 
We  take  the  bone  and  sinew  out  of  our  flour  in 
order  to  have  white  bread,  and  are  bolting  our 
literature  as  fast  as  possible." 

Whitman's  "  Memoranda  during  the  War," 
and  "Drum-taps,"  our  author  pronounces 
"  the  only  literature  of  the  war,  thus  far,  en- 
tirely characteristic  and  worthy  of  mention." 

The  essay  on  "The  Flight  of  the  Eagle" 
is  nothing  if  not  enthusiastic ;  that  on  Emer- 
son is  of  a  different  quality — crisp  and  pun- 
gent; and  the  characterization  of  the  Con- 
cord philosopher  is  not  very  wide  of  the 
mark: 

"  From  first  to  last  he  strikes  one  as  something 
extremely  pure  and  compact,  like  a  nut  or  an 
egg.  ...  He  writes  short  but  pregnant  chapters 
on  great  themes,  as  in  his  'English  Traits,'  a 
book  like  rich  preserves  put  up  pound  for  pound, 
a  pound  of  Emerson  to  every  pound  of  John 
Bull.  ...  In  fact,  Emerson  is  an  essence,  a  con- 
densation. ...  He  is  like  those  strong,  artificial 
fertilizers.  A  pinch  of  him  is  equal  to  a  page  or 
two  of  Johnson." 

Birds  and  Poets  is  printed  in  tasteftd,  style. 
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MB.  ALOOTT  IN  THE  OHATB. 

FOR  some  men,  when  they  speak  apon 
our  themes,  we  who  are  at  the  other 
end  of  life,  and  on  lower  levels,  may  well 
give  way.  One  such  is  Mr.  Alcott  We 
have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  surren- 
dering to  him  our  place  for  a  repetition  of 
the  discourse  with  which  he  salutes  and  edi- 
fies the  readers  of  his  new  volume,  noticed 
elsewhere. 

BOOKS. 

"  One  cannot  celebrate  books  sufficiently.  Af- 
ter saying  his  best,  still  something  better  remains 
to  be  spoken  in  their  praise.  As  with  friends, 
one  finds  new  beauties  at  every  interview,  and 
would  stay  long  in  the  presence  of  those  choice 
companions.  As  with  friends,  he  may  dispense 
with  a  wide  acquaintance.  Few  and  choice.  The 
richesf  minds  need  not  large  libraries.  That  is  a 
good  book  which  is  opened  with  expectation  and 
closed  with  profit 

"  Lord  Shaftesbury,  writing  of  the  literature  of 
his  time,  thus  happily  portrays  the  qualities  of  a 
good  book.  '  No  work  of  wit,'  he  says, '  can  be 
esteemed  perfect  without  that  strength  and  bold- 
ness of  hand  which  give  it  body  and  proportion. 
A  good  piece,  the  painters  say,  must  have  good 
muscling,  as  well  as  coloring  and  drapery.  And 
surely  no  writing  or  discourse  of  any  great  mo- 
ment can  seem  other  than  enervated,  when 
neither  strong  reason,  nor  antiquity,  nor  the 
record  of  things,  nor  the  natural  history  of  man, 
nor  anything  which  can  be  called  knowledge, 
dares  accompany  it,  except  in  some  ridiculous 
habit  which  may  give  it  an  air  of  play  and  dalli- 
ance.' 

"  Of  books  in  our  time  the  variety  is  so  volu- 
minous, and  they  follow  so  fast  from  the  press, 
that  one  must  be  a  swift  reader  to  acquaint  him- 
self even  with  their  titles,  and  wise  to  discern 
what  are  worth  the  reading.  It  is  a  wise  book 
that  is  good  from  title-page  to  the  end. 

"•Were  I  to  be  judge  and  no  other  to  be  grat- 
ified,' says  Howell,  'I  think  I  should  silence 
whole  libraries  of  authors  and  reduce  the  world 
of  books  into  a  parcel ;  whereas,  were  another  to 
sit  censor,  it  may  be  all  those  I  had  spared  would 
be  condemned  to  darkness  and  obtain  no  exemp- 
tion from  those  rums ;  and  were  all  to  be  sup- 
pressed which  some  think  unworthy  of  the  light, 


no  more  would  be  left  than  were  before  Moses 
and  Trismegistus.' 

"I  confess  to  being  drawn  rather  to  the  an- 
tiques, and  turn  with  a  livelier  expectancy  the 
dingy  leaves,  finding  often  inside  the  worn  covers 
more  for  my  reading  than  on  the  snowy  pages  of 
most  opened  by  frequenters  at  the  bookstores.  I 
fancy  that  I  am  guided  by  a  selecting  instinct  to 
lay  my  hand  upon  the  very  volume  that  had  long 
been  seeking  my  acquaintance.  There  are  pat- 
terns of  bindings,  moreover,  that  ensure  wise 
contents,  wisdom  being  not  less  an  ancient  than 
contemporary,  and  retains  the  physiognomy  of  its 
times.  One  may  remember  that  time  gathers  and 
preserves  the  best  along  with  the  worthless,  and 
the  selection  is  thus  the  wider.  And  time  must 
determine  those  of  modern  date  which  may  attain 
immortality.  The  fewest  of  any  period  will 
hardly  be  remembered  beyond  their  authors'  life- 
time ;  and  how  large  the  number  that  never  gain 
general  perusal. 

"  An  author  who  sets  his  reader  on  sounding 
the  depths  of  his  own  thoughts  serves  him  best, 
and  at  the  same  time  teaches  the  modesty  of 
authorship. 

"The  more  life  embodied  in  the  book,  the 
more  companionable.  Like  a  friend,  the  volume 
salutes  one  pleasantly  at  every  opening  of  its 
leaves,  and  entertains; 'we  close  it  with  charmed 
memories,  and  come  again  and  again  to  the  enter- 
tainment The  books  that  charmed  us  in  youth 
recall  the  delight  ever  afterwards ;  we  are  hardly 
persuaded  there  are  any  like  them,  any  deserving 
equally  our  affections.  Fortunate  if  the  best  fall 
in  our  way  during  this  susceptible  and  forming 
period  of  our  lives. 

"I  value  books  for  their  suggests veness  even 
more  than  for  the  information  they  may  contain, 
works  that  may  be  taken  in  hand  and  laid  aside, 
read  at  moments,  containing  sentences  that 
quicken  my  thoughts  and  prompt  to  following 
these  into  their  relations  with  life  and  things.  I 
am  stimulated  and  exalted  by  the  perusal  of 
books  of  this  kind,  and  should  esteem  myself  for- 
tunate if  I  might  add  another  to  the  few  which 
the  world  shall  take  to  its  affections." 


PONKAPOG. 

THE  village,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  hamlet,  of  Ponkapog,  where  Mr. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  lives,  forms  a  part  of 
the  Massachusetts  town  of  Canton,  and  is 
located  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Blue 
Hill.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians, the  Ponkapogs,  or  Punkypoags — the 
name  is  spelled  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  — 
a  remnant  of  which  existed  until  quite  re- 
cently. Down  to  within  a  dozen  years,  Polly 
Crowd  of  this  tribe  figures  in  the  annual 
Blue  Book  as  a  ward  of  the  State,  receiving 
a  small  annuity.  A  pond,  covering  an  area 
of  some  three  hundred  acres,  and  also  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  tribe,  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Blue  Hill  on  the  southeast  On  the  margin 
of  this  pond  the  Indians  had  their  encamp- 
ment, and  the  plowshare  occasionally  turns 
up  at  this  day  curious  stone  implements,  used 
by  them  in  warfare  and  the  chase.  And 
here,  within  a  dozen  miles  of  State  Street, 


an  aged  rattlesnake,  having  wandered  down 
the  mountain  side,  a  few  days  since,  to  take 
a  sip  from  the  Lake,  found  himself  more 
stared  at  and  less  welcome  than  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  The  beautiful  scenery  of  this  local- 
ity and  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  at- 
tracted settlers  at  an  early  day ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  there  were  more 
houses  in  the  village  than  there  are  at  this 
time.  It  was  never  a  place  noted  for  its  en- 
terprise ;  and  the  location  of  a  railroad  some 
two  or  three  miles  distant  has  left  it  very 
much  in  the  condition  of  Bailey's  Four- 
Corners,  described  by  Mr.  Aldrich  in  the 
story  of  Miss  Mehelable's  Son.  A  little  one- 
story  building  is  now  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date the  inhabitants  with  groceries,  provis- 
ions, dry-goods,  confectionery  and  postal 
facilities ;  while  the  only  industrial  enterprise 
visible  is  represented  by  a  quaint  old  saw- 
mill at  the  roadside,  which  starts  into  a  hum- 
ming activity  during  the  early  spring,  or  after 
a  smart  midsummer  shower,  when  an  ancient 
and  obscure  brook  in  the  vicinity  suddenly 
renews  its  youth.  The  fever  of  speculation 
in  real  estate  has  not  extended  to  this  neigh- 
borhood. Land  is  still  bought  and  sold  by 
the  acre. 

Mr.  Aldrich's  house  is  located  on  the 
main  road  to  the  village  of  Canton  —  some 
two  and  a  half  miles  distant  It  is  an  old- 
fashioned,  two-story  house,  built  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century ;  and  is  par- 
tially screened  from  the  road  by  cherry  trees 
and  by  a  hedge  of  arbor-vitae,  presided  over 
by  two  ancient  and  shiftless-looking  button- 
woods.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
there  stood,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  an 
Episcopal  church,  which  brought  forth,  as 
tradition  has  it,  a  fine  brood  of  Tories,  and 
which  subsequently  fell  into  contempt  from 
its  unpatriotic  attitude,  and  was  either  burned 
up  or  in  some  other  way  so  effectually  de- 
stroyed that  no  vestige  of  its  foundation, 
even,  exists.  Back  of  the  house  the  grounds 
fall  away  gently  to  a  stream  and  an  old  mill- 
pond,  on  which  stands  a  deserted  and  decay- 
ing mill,  which  was  utilized  during  the  late 
war  for  the  weaving  of  cardigan  jackets  for 
the  soldiers.  Henceforth  it  is  likely  to  be 
used  only  for  the  weaving  of  legends.  Along 
the  margin  of  the  stream  which,  after  wan- 
dering all  around  the  grounds,  finds  its  way 
out  on  the  Neponset  meadows,  and  so  to  the 
ocean,  great  quantities  of  water-cresses,  ferns 
and  curious  wild  flowers  grow,  the  early 
cowslip  and  the  pitcher  plant  among  them. 

Inside  of  the  house  to  which  we  have  thus 
come  we  find  what  the  great  square  chimnies 
projecting  above  the  roof  suggest,  namely, 
large  open  fire-places  in  every  room;  low- 
studded  rooms,  adorned  with  a  taste  and  skill 
which  show  the  touch  of  a  cultivated  woman ; 
and  a  library  admirably  selected  and  adapted 
for  the  work  of  a  literary  man.  Further  than 
this  we  may  not  say  what  we  find. 
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Out  of  such  rural  environment  as  this 
ought  not  the  author  of  Flower  and  Thorn, 
and  just  now  of  The  Queen  ofSheba,  to  bring 
forth  new  treasures  of  his  choice  art  ? 


The  absurd  story  has  been  started  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  obituaries  of  the  late  Rev. 
J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  that  he  received  from  Napoleon 
III  a  large  sum  of  money  in  consideration  of  his 
Life  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Emperor's  uncle, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Mr.  Abbott  was  presented 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  with  a  gold  medal 
of  some  slight  pecuniary  value,  but  that,  we  be- 
lieve, was  the  extent  of  the  "  handsome  testimo- 
nial." ^ 

The  heading  "Table-Talk"  was  selected  for 
our  department  of  general  correspondence  before 
we  knew  of  its  adoption  by  Mr.  Alcott  as  the  title 
of  his  volume.  We  look  upon  the  coincidence  as 
a  happy  omen  for  the  Literary  World,  and  exhort 
our  "talkers  "  to  catch,  if  they  can,  the  spirit  of 
the  conversationist  of  Concord. 


Suppose  it  should  prove  that  neither  Saxe 
Holm,  nor  H.  H.,  nor  Mrs.  Spofford,  nor  Mr. 
Scudder,  nor  Julian  Hawthorne,  nor  anybody 
else  had  written  the  "  No  Name "  books,  but 
only  Mr.  Thomas  Niles  of  Roberts  Brothers  him- 
self ?    Wouldn't  that  be  a  story  worth  telling  I 


Attention  is  requested  to  the  advertisement 
in  another  column  for  certain  back  numbers  of 
the  Literary  World. 


AFTEB  BEADIHG  "THE  NEW  DAY." 

How  subtly  bound  these  little  brilliants  are  1 
Towards  one  center  seems  their  strange  light  thrown ; 
Around  the  white  neck  of  some  queen  unknown, 
We  see  them  flashing,  while  we  stand  afar. 

The  world  must  not  come  near  enough  to  see 
The  links  that  keep  them  in  their  royal  place ; 
That  would  betray  the  mystic  wearer's  face:  — 
Ahl  she  can  fttl  the  clasp  of  unity! 

Charlotte  F.  Bates. 

Cambridgt,  Mast. 


FLETCHER  HABPEB  AND  HIS 
BROTHERS. 

SINCE  the  issue  of  the  last  number  of  the 
Liferary  World  the  papers  have  announced 
the  death  of  Fletcher  Harper,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  four  brothers  who  constituted  the  original 
firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  of  world-wide  re- 
nown. There  were  certain  principles  which  gov- 
erned the  operations  of  this  celebrated  establish- 
ment that  were  obvious  to  an  outside  observer, 
and  which  evidently  contributed  much  to  its 
success.  Some  of  these  principles  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Minute  and  thorough  attention  to  every  de- 
tail of  the  manufacturing  processes  involved  in 
the  establishment,  with  a  view  to  the  highest  at- 
tainable perfection  in  every  department,  connected 
with  extreme  caution  in  respect  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  doubtful  improvements. 

2.  The  securing  of  thoroughly  competent  and 
trustworthy  men  as  the  foremen  of  each  depart- 
ment, and  committing  to  each  one,  when  found, 
a  high  degree  of  power  and  responsibility,  in  re- 
spect to  the  subordinates  and  to  all  the  operations 
under  bis  charge. 


3.  The  steadiness  and  permanence  of  these 
employments  when  once  entered  upon.  There 
were  very  few  changes.  A  position  once  secured 
in  the  establishment  became,  as  it  were  in  many 
cases,  practically  a  tenure  for  life. 

4.  The  remarkable  and  imperturbable  calmness 
and  good  humor  of  the  several  partners  in  their 
intercourse  and  dealings  with  all  who  had  busi- 
ness relations  with  them  of  any  kind,  including, 
as  this  list  did,  a  very  large  number  of  those  pro- 
verbially sensitive  and  often  somewhat  unreason- 
able classes,  artists  and  authors. 

It  is,  however,  probably  true,  after  all,  that  the 
great  success  of  this  remarkable  organization  is 
mainly  due  to  certain  native  and  constitutional 
diversities  in  the  characters  of  the  four  brothers, 
adapting  each  to  his  special  function  in  the  work. 
These  special  characteristics,  though  marked  in 
their  diversity  and  permanence,  were  all  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  each  other,  and  were  regulated 
and  controlled  by  the  action  of  a  calm  but  power- 
ful religious  principle,  and  by  the  strongest  pos- 
sible sentiment  of  fraternal  love.  Each  of  the 
partners  was  thus  admirably  fitted  to  his  own 
special  place  in  the  work  to  be  performed,  while 
his  individual  tendencies  were  trained  to  act  in 
perfect  cooperation  and  harmony  with  those  of 
the  others. 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  connected  with 
the  house,  in  a  literary  capacity,  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years;  from  1S47  to  the  death  of  the  last 
survivor  of  the  original  firm  in  this  present  year, 
1877  ;  and  during  that  time  he  had  abundant  op- 
portunity to  witness  all  those  aspects  of  the  opera- 
tions and  modes  of  management  of  the  house 
which  were  open  to  the  observation  of  outsiders. 
His  connection  with  the  firm  involved,  during  all 
this  period,  a  semi-annual  settlement  of  an  ac- 
count, in  some  respects  complicated,  and  he  had 
a  tolerably  good  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  governed  the  house  in  its 
intercourse  with  others,  and  to  observe  the  fair- 
ness and  impartiality  of  its  general  dealings.  Not 
a  single  question  arose,  or  difference  of  opinion 
requiring  discussion,  was  manifested  during  all 
this  period.  And  in  all  his  visits  to  the  establish- 
ment, occurring,  as  they  sometimes  did,  almost 
daily,  and  extending  to  nearly  all  the  depart- 
ments, no  diversity  of  opinion  or  conflict  of  action 
was  ever  manifested  to  his  view  among  the  hun- 
dreds that  were  employed  in  the  various  processes 
going  on.  Such  cases  must  of  course  sometimes 
have  occurred,  but  they  must  have  been  very  few, 
never  to  have  disturbed,  to  the  mind  of  a  casual 
observer,  the  general  expression  which  reigned 
throughout  the  vast  establishment,  and  marked 
it  as  a  scene  of  unbroken  peace,  tranquility  and 
contentment  J.  A. 

Farmington,  Maine. 


BEOEHT  FIOTIOff. 

—  The  American*  is  a  very  modern  novel ; 
with  no  flavor  of  the  past  and  no  prophecy  of 
the  future,  but  on  the  exact  level  of  the 
present.  Mr.  James's  forte  consists,  in  plac- 
ing Americans  in  a  European  setting  —  al- 
ways a  difficult  task,  as  the  writer  is  apt  to 
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fail  either  in  the  environment  or  the  charac- 
ter. Mr.  James  fails  in  neither;  he  knows 
his  own  countrymen,  and  he  knows  Europe. 
His  delineation  of  French  character  here  is 
as  thorough  and  accurate  as  that  of  the 
American.  The  story  is  exceedingly  simple 
and  devoid  of  incident.  The  "  American  " — 
a  highly  successful  man  and  a  thoroughly 
"good  fellow" — is  suddenly  seized  with  a 
disgust  for  business,  the  hidden  and  better 
qualities  of  his  nature  having  asserted  them- 
selves. He  goes  to  Europe  to  see  and  enjoy 
the  world,  not  in  a  low,  nor  yet  in  a  high,  but 
in  an  extremely  natural  way.  He  has  no 
vulgar  tastes  nor  bad  habits ;  does  not  even 
smoke ;  still  is  no  purist,  and  is  not  shocked 
by  the  rather  too  vivid  glimpses  of  Parisian 
wickedness  disclosed  in  the  course  of  the 
story,  as  some  of  its  readers  will  be.  He  is 
thoroughly  a  man  of  the  world,  with  an  ex- 
cellent opinion  of  himself  and  corresponding 
good  sense;  sound-hearted,  intelligent  but 
not  cultivated ;  and  as  to  manners,  hovering 
about  the  point  that  separates  the  vulgar 
from  the  well-bred;  in  reality  belonging  to 
the  latter,  but  by  association  carrying  the 
marks  of  the  former.  The  story  turns  upon 
this  blending  of  manners  —  a  clever  hit  on 
the  part  of  the  author ;  and  consists  of  the 
history  of  a  courtship  in  an  impoverished 
family  of  the  Bourbon  aristocracy,  the  Amer- 
ican's money  being  the  ground  of  favor  with 
the  family,  and  his  manners  and  antecedents 
the  offsets ;  the  attachment  between  the  par- 
ties themselves  being  strong  and  genuine. 
Its  varying  fortunes,  with  a  duel  in  which 
our  hero  did  not  share,  an  ugly  family  secret, 
sundry  glimpses  of  characters  and  conduct 
that  might  better  have  been  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, a  semi-tragic  ending  on  the  part  of 
the  heroine,  and  a  general  clearing  up  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  hero,  constitute  the 
main  features  of  the  story.  The  story  in 
itself  is  too  slight  to  interest,  the  denouement 
being  evident  at  the  outset ;  half  the  charac- 
ters are  utterly  detestable,  and  the  other  half 
without  attraction.  No  gentle  reader  will 
shed  a  tear  or  heave  a  sigh  over  the  most 
tragic  of  its  pages.  The  characters  are  not 
presented  for  sympathy  but  for  inspection, 
and  in  truth  they  stand  out  very  clearly,  but 
we  do  not  care  to  prolong  the  acquaintance. 
What  then  is  the  charm  of  the  book  ?  One 
less  dull  was  never  written,  and  it  has  enough 
weight  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  most  ex- 
acting reader.  Its  power  consists  in  the 
brilliancy  of  its  literary  execution,  and  in  the 
accurate  delineation  of  character.  It  is  a 
clear-cut  book.  The  characters  are  more 
than  photographed;  they  walk  through  tffe 
pages.  There  is  none  of  the  mistiness  that 
enveloped  our  recent  friend,  Mr.  Deronda. 
Every  person  and  scene  are  thoroughly  elimi- 
nated from  their  surroundings,  and  brought 
before  us  clear  and  precise.  We  can  say 
nothing  better  of  its  literary  quality  than 
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that  it  affects  us  like  good  painting.  That 
one  art  should  carry  the  effect  of  another  is 
skill  indeed.  We  trust  Mr.  James  will  not 
take  it  amiss  if  we  suggest  that  his  book  has 
too  much  of  these  fine  qualities  to  accompany 
its  tone ;  they  are  not  in  the  "  concatenation 
accordingly,"  as  Tony  Lumpkin  says  in  the 
play.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  witness  Pegasus 
ploughing.  Nearly  the  finest  thing  in  the 
book  is  the  keen  sarcasm  of  the  morbid 
moral  sensitiveness  of  the  young  Unitarian 
clergyman,  but  we  Incline  to  think  that  as 
between  the  author  and  the  preacher,  the 
latter  has  the  best  of  it,  and  that  the  former 
could  not  do  a  better  thing  than  to  place 
himself  under  the  ministrations  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Babcock  before  beginning  his  next  book. 
Or,  if  that  be  impossible,  let  him  ponder  the 
maxim  "  art  for  art "  till  he  thoroughly  feels 
its  hollowness.  Seriously,  we  think  Mr. 
James's  admirable  talent  demands  a  better 
field  and  atmosphere  than  he  here  allows 
himself,  and  a  nobler  set  of  characters  to  be 
used  for  the  illustration  of  some  higher  pur- 
pose. The  author  evidently  has  a  dread  of 
the  serious ;  it  is  his  weakness.  We  must 
object  also  to  the  company  into  which  he  in- 
troduces us.  This  bright  American  book 
comes  perilously  near  being  a  French  novel, 
from  which  may  the  good  Lord  long  deliver 
us  1 

—  Something  in  the  style,  sentiment  and 
plot  of  Garth  •  irresistibly  reminds  us  that 
genius  may  be  inherited.  Lovers  of  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables  and  The  Scarlet 
Letter  will  here  be  fascinated  by  a  similar 
pure  and  graceful  diction  and  subtle  analy- 
sis of  character  and  motive.  There  is  the 
same  fondness,  too,  for  nature  and  for  com- 
mon things,  leading  to  those  minute  detailed 
descriptions  which  reveal  patient  and  affec- 
tionate observation.  The  story  begins  and 
ends  amidst  a  flock  of  chimney-swallows, 
which  flutter  amongst  the  smoky  towers  of 
the  hero's  house,  and  after  the  catastrophe 
twitter  over  its  ruins.  Who  cannot  per- 
ceive the  flavor  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in 
the  supernatural  agency  that  is  hinted  at, 
though  not  asserted,  as  tending  to  bring 
about  what  comes  to  pass,  and  also  in  these 
opening  sentences  ? 

"  Every  clear  morning  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  past,  the  rising  sun  had  thrown  across 
the  broad  hip-roof  of  Urmhurst  the  shadow  of  its 
eastern  chimney.  The  earliest  beams,  though 
fresh  and  pure  from  their  ocean-bath,  yet  scru- 
pled not  to  embrace  the  weather-worn  old  shaft, 
or  to  kiss  warmly  its  smoke-blackened  mouth. 
The  chimney,  for  its  part,  seldom  suffered  these 
kind  greetings  to  pass  without  due  recognition.  In 
thp  winter  months  its  reply  was  a  jolly  puff  of 
blue  smoke,  odorous  of  the  pungent  spirit  of  the 

treat  pine  log  which  had  been  kindled  on  the 
earth  below.  But  its  summer  response  was  live- 
lier and  perhaps  more  poetical.  First  would  be 
heard  a  mysterious  soft  rumbling  and  twittering, 
as  though  the  venerable  structure  were  clearing 
its  sooty  throat  to  say  good-morning ;  and  anon, 
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like  cheerful  thoughts  born  of  an  aged  heart, 
forth  would  flutter  from  their  abode  in  the  cavern- 
ous interior,  a  rejoicing  flock  of  chimney  swal- 
lows." 

It  was  the  one  fault  of  the  elder  Haw- 
thorne that  he  loved  to  deal  more  or  less 
with  the  morbid  and  horrible.  He  has  skel- 
etons in  his  closets,  which  rattle  though  we 
do  not  see  them,  and  some  of  his  characters 
are  rather  fiends  than  men.  We  observe  the 
same  feature  in  Garth,  whose  44  Madge  "  is 
not  wanting  in  feminine  traits,  but  yet  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  a  beautiful  devil  than  a 
real  young  woman.  44  Uncle  Golightley  "  be- 
longs to  the  same  species.  There  is  no  lack 
of  power,  or  of  promise,  in  this  book ;  yet 
the  moral  tone  of  it  is  not  altogether  what 
could  be  desired.  Perhaps  we  expect  too 
much  of  the  author  because  he  is  the  son  of 
his  father ;  but  we  must  remember  that  he  is 
not  yet  thirty  years  old,  and  where  he  has 
already  done  well,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for 
him  to  do  better.  There  is  wisdom  in  what 
Garth  is  told  by  his  admiring  chum,  Selwyn, 
at  college : 

"  Genius,  my  man,  is  a  sort  of  magic  tail,  which, 
before  you  get  the  hang  of  it,  trips  you  up,  and 
weighs  you  down,  and  makes  you  disagreeable  to 
everybody  you  meet.  But  once  you  learn  how  to 
wag  it,  and  not  all  the  kangaroos,  beavers  and 
peacocks  in  creation  can  come  near  you." 

—  We  hesitate  to  say  what  we  have  to  say 
of  Afterglow*  lest  we  should  be  accused  of 
exaggeration.  We  consider  it  by  far  the 
ablest  member  of  the  44  No  Name  Series " 
which  has  yet  appeared,  and  in  certain  quali- 
ties, some  of  which  are  fundamental,  one  of 
the  three  or  four  most  meritorious  of  recent 
novels.  The  subject  is  found  in  the  rela- 
tions and  experiences  of  a  set  of  Americans 
resident  in  Dresden,  among  whom  mingle  a 
Saxon  and  a  Prussian  officer,  an  English- 
man, and  one  or  two  other  people.  As  a 
love-story  it  is  thoroughly  pure  and  whole- 
some, but  in  its  analysis  and  delineation  of 
conflicting  passions  it  goes  far  deeper  than 
ordinary  works  of  its  class.  The  tone  is 
eminendy  masculine,  though  the  book  may 
have  been  written  by  a  woman.  The  plot  is 
original  and  fresh,  the  development  of  action 
clever,  the  dialogue  brilliant,  and  the  char- 
acterization powerful ;  while  the  turns  of  the 
story  appeal  now  to  one's  sense  of  humor, 
and  then  to  the  finer  and  tenderest  senti- 
ments of  the  heart  The  shadowy  figure  of 
Ellen  Lorother,  the  agreeable  and  deserving 
Capt.  Ritthold,  Byrne  and  Gurwood — the  buf- 
fos of  the  piece,  the  cap-setting  Mrs.  Dag- 
gett, the  well-named  Lily,  and  the  several 
other  parties  to  the  little  drama,  move  before 
us  with  the  fullness  and  vigor  of  real  life. 
Artistic  as  the  story  is,  the  spiritual  purpose 
which  acts  through  it  raises  it  to  a  lofty 
plane,  and  deodorizes  the  little  that  is  un- 
pleasant in  its  materials.  We  have  not  lately 
read  a  story  with  greater  enjoyment,  and  if 
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it  be  the  work  of  a  new  writer,  then  a  star  of 
considerable  magnitude  has  entered  on  its 
rise.  There  are  marked  resemblances  in 
style  between  it  and  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scud- 
der's  The  Dwellers  in  Five  Sisters  Court; 
and  a  guess— guesses  are  of  course  in  order 
with  the  advent  of  every  44  No  Name  "  book 
—  that  Afterglow  is  from  his  accomplished 
pen  would  find  some  support  in  the  surprising 
promptness  with  which  it  was  noticed  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  But  whoever  wrote  it, 
it  is  a  book  of  power  and  of  very  distinct  lit- 
erary merit,  and°  those  who  do  not  read  it 
will  miss  a  good  deal. 

—  Gail  Hamilton  brings  to  her  new  metier 
of  novelist  all  the  characteristic  qualities' 
which  have  marked  her  in  other  fields. 
There  is  the  same  trenchant  sharpness,  the 
same  vigor  and  point,  the  same  shrewish 
pungency  of  phrase,  the  same  lack  of  the 
finer  fineness,  the  same  not  occasional  inele- 
gance of  thought  The  essential  quality  of  a 
story,  however,  is  to  be  entertaining,  and 
here  she  does  not  fail  us.  Her  First  Love  is 
Best  *  is  entertaining  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  carries  us  on  from  laugh  to  laugh  with  a 
bright  facility  which  cannot  be  too  much 
commended.  Kate  Haviland,  its  heroine,  is 
a  graphic  sketch,  and  whether  as  light-heart- 
ed slangy  school  girl,  full  of  life  and  ambition, 
and  forced  to  vary  her  round  of  dull  prosper- 
ity by  the  composition  of  lamentable  poems ; 
or  as  woman  and  wife,  mutinous,  sweet,  pi- 
quant, half  unreasonable,  all  charming,  she 
strikes  us  as  being  delightfully  like  the 
school  girls  and  the  women  of  real  life.  Of 
an  interval  in  her  career  we  cannot  speak 
with  the  same  praise.  In  the  period  which 
follows  her  broken  engagement  with  Walter 
Lasalle,  Miss  "Hamilton,"  it  strikes  us, 
ceases  to  paint  from  nature,  and  dips  her 
brush  in  the  pigment  of  the  every  day  emo- 
tional story  writer.  A  girl  capable  of  dismiss- 
ing a  lover  with  such  unqualified  common- 
sense,  drawing  up  a  synopsis  of  the  situation 
and  balancing  rights  and  wrongs  and  respec- 
tive influences  with  all  the  cool  cleverness  of 
an  unbiased  party,  could  not,  we  think,  fall 
into  such  after  bathos  of  trite  wretchedness. 

44  It  is  only  that  my  life  is  over.  I  wonder  how 
long  one  can  live  ofter  one  is  dead  ?  Oh,  I  won- 
der if  in  the  stars  one  can  ever  —  ever  forget  I " 

This  is  the  heroine  of  stock  fiction,  be- 
moaning her  fate:  not  the  fresh,  natural 
Kate  Haviland.  The  droll  equivoque  of  the 
title  we  will  not  do  the  author  the  injustice 
to  explain,  but  leave  it  to  reward  such  read- 
ers as  are  persevering  enough  to  turn  the 
last  page,  a  class  among  which  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  numbered  all  those  who  turn  the  first 

—  All  Wrong  t  is  a  story  of  the  immediate 
present.    Its  predominant  feature  is  action, 
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not  place.  Its  scenes  shift  between  New 
York  and  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Its  tone  is  pure  so  far  as  unmentionable 
immoralities  are  concerned,  but  not  always  re- 
fined. It  introduces  us  to  some  very  disa- 
greeable people,  low-bred  and  the  like ;  while 
none  of  its  better  personages  make  a  very 
dear  and  strong  impression  upon  our  mind. 
It  is  well  written,  and  there  are  touches 
throughout  which  betray  a  practiced  hand. 
The  lines  are  sharply  drawn  and  the  shadows 
boldly  thrown  in,  the  work  being  without 
that  softness  and  warmth  which  belong  to 
greater  distances  in  space  and  time. 

—  A  Family  Feud*  is  a  thoroughly  pure 
story,  without  a  line  that  one  would  blush  to 
read  aloud.  The  scene  and  materials  are  Ger- 
man. The  action  lies  between  a  baron,  his 
second  wife  and  child — a  daughter,  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  young  kinsman  on  the  other, 
whose  earlier  prospects  of  inheritance  are 
destroyed  by  the  second  marriage  of  the 
baron  and  the  birth  of  the  daughter.  Otto, 
the  disinherited,  is  unjustly  accused  of  a  plot 
against  the  life  of  his  little  rival,  and  grows 
up  under  this  cloud  into  a  somewhat  gloomy 
character.  Reconciliation,  however,  comes 
at  last,  and  the  girl  comes  to  be  Mrs.  Otto. 
We  recommend  the  book  as  interesting  and 
wholesome. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 


Worthy  Women  of  Our  First  Century.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  O.  J.  Wister  and  Miss  Agnes  Irwin. 
[J.  B.  Lippmcott  &  Co.] 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Women's  De- 
partment of  the  Centennial  Commission  to 
secure  a  brief  biography  of  some  eminent  in- 
dividual of  their  own  sex,  from  each  of  the 
old  thirteen  States,  to  be  prepared,  if  possi- 
ble, by  a  woman  of  the  State  represented. 
But  for  reasons  indicated  in  the  apologetic 
preface,  the  plan  was  not  carried  out,  only 
the  six  sketches  having  been  obtained  which 
are  gathered  in  the  present  volume,  though 
we  are  given  assurance  that  a  second  will  be 
printed  if  "  suitable  ones  be  sent "  from  the 
remaining  States.  The  subjects  are  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  by 
Miss  S.  N.  Randolph;  Mrs.  Philip  Schuyler, 
of  New  York,  by  Miss  S.  F.  Cooper ;  Mrs. 
Samuel  Ripley,  of  Massachusetts,  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hoar;  Women  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, by  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Fiske ;  Mrs.  Re- 
becca Motte,  of  South  Carolina,  by  a  Lady 
of  South  Carolina ;  Deborah  Logan,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  Mrs.  Owen  J.  Wister.  Of  the 
New  Hampshire  women  the  author  writes  in 
general  terms;  not  claiming  that  any  were 
u  conspicuous,"  but  that  "  all  were  faithful," 
carrying  on  the  farms  and  cutting  and  haul- 
ing the  wood  while  the  men  of  the  family 
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were  away,  throughout  the  Revolution.  The 
paper  on  Mrs.  Schuyler  not  only  gives  an 
outline  of  her  own  history  but  that  of  her 
brave  husband,  carefully  condensed;  with 
pleasant  gossip  about  the  social  life  of  the 
times  among  the  old  Dutch  families  of  New 
York.  In  the  three  contemporary  biogra- 
phies of  our  countrywomen  farther  South  we 
have  a  graphic  portraiture  of  the  social  cus- 
toms of  that  section,  and  interesting  anec- 
dotes of  the  men  who  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  history.  Mrs.  Randolph, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Jefferson,  suggests 
a  way  somewhat  old-fashioned  for  making 
children  hardy,  when,  in  writing  to  her  father 
about  her  little  boy  who  had  been  declining 
rapidly  from  some  disorder  which  had  "  baf- 
fled every  attention  and  change  of  diet,"  she 
says : 

"  But  Mr.  Sneed  opening  school,  and  Jeffy  be- 
ing hurried  out  of  bed  every  morning  at  sunrise, 
and  obliged,  after  a  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk, 
to  walk  two  piles  to  school,  his  spirits  returned, 
his  complexion  cleared  up,  and  I  am  in  hopes 
that  his  disorder  has  left  him  entirely." 

The  memorial  of  Mrs.  Ripley,  who,  how- 
ever, hardly  belonged  with  the  others  of  the 
series,  she  having  been  born  so  late  as  1 793, 
is  highly  interesting.  A  lineal  descendant  of 
Gov.  Bradford,  she  was  a  woman  of  intel- 
lectual endowments  worthy  of  her  name. 
The  closing  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in 
the  "  Old  Manse,"  which  Hawthorne  vacated 
that  the  Ripley  family  might  return  to  it; 
and  thence  were  written  many  of  the  de- 
lightful letters  which  make  so  large  a  part  of 
the  present  sketch.  Of  this  famous  parson- 
age there  has  hardly  been  a  more  remarkable 
occupant  than  the  woman  who-  read,  with 
such  zest  for  languages,  German,  Italian, 
French  and  Spanish,  besides  Latin  and 
Greek ;  who  was  a  life-long  student  of  bot- 
any, and  a  metaphysician  as  well ;  and  who, 
with  all  her  scholarship  and  culture,  was  ex- 
ceptionally simple  and  modest,  of  sweetest 
temper,  the  most  genial  of  companions  and 
faithful  of  friends.  The  book  is  in  good 
taste  as  to  externals,  while  the  contents  are 
of  such  interest  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  mate- 
rials will  be  forthcoming  for  another  volume, 
and  the  seven  other  States  not  be  left  without 
a  representative. 

Table  Talk.   By  A.  Bronson  Alcott.  [Roberts 
Brothers.] 

In  reading  Mr.  Alcott's  volume,  which  we 
have  done  with  much  pleasure,  and  we  trust 
not  without  some  profit  of  both  the  intellect- 
ual and  the  religious  sort,  we  have  come 
upon  this  paragraph : 

"  Cleanse  the  fountain  if  you  would  purify  the 
streams.  A  chaste  generation  would  restore  Par- 
adise. But  not  an  age  whose  youth,  like  the  old 
sinners,  are  eager  to  pluck  the  forbidden  fruits 
from  the  stem,  the  brazen  following  fast  child- 
hood's golden  period,  and  leaping  wildly  into  the 
iron,  the  beautiful  bashfulness,  nature's  ornament 
and  foil,  the  girdle  of  chastity,  all  torn  and  trod- 
den under  foot." 


We  make  use  of  this  extract  to  illustrate 
the  obscureness  of  style  which  sometimes 
darkens  the  author's  thought ;  a  quality  all 
the  more  marked  by  reason  of  contrast  with 
prevailing  clearness.  The  difficulty  which 
ordinary  minds  may  meet  with  at  such  points 
as  this  will  constitute  the  sole  hindrance  to 
the  general  enjoyment  of  the  volume.  In  it 
Mr.  Alcott  presents  his  ripened  thoughts 
upon  a  variety  of  topics — literary,  practical, 
religious  and  metaphysical.  The  choice  con- 
versation for  which  his  lips  have  long  been 
noted  is  here  turned  into  print,  which  robs  it 
only  of  the  charm  of  personal  utterance. 
To  the  sense  of  thoughtful  readers  a  subtle 
element  will  unite  and  vivify  what,  to  a  care- 
less glance,  might  seem  only  disjecta  mem- 
bra. One's  meditations  for  spiritual  ends 
might  be  helped  by  recourse  to  this  deeply 
spiritual  and  always  quickening  volume, 
which  takes  one  mostly  out  of  the  world  of 
things  seen  and  temporal,  into  that  of  things 
not  seen  and  eternal. 

The  Gospel  Invitation.    [Lockwood,  Brooks  & 

This  volume  contains  eighteen  discourses, 
related  more  or  less  directly  to  the  recent 
"  revival "  in  this  city,  and  mostly  by  pastors 
of  different  sects  resident  therein.  With 
one  exception  the  sermons  were  given  with- 
out thought  of  their  publication  in  a  volume. 
They  are  the  work,  without  exception,  of  ear- 
nest men,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  they 
are  of  very  different  degrees  of  value.  The 
standard  that  must  be  applied  by  a  reader  to 
published  sermons  is  fitness  to  be  published 
— value  when  read.  The  weakness  of  much 
pulpit  effort  will  be  often  excused  by  the 
generous  hearer.  But  for  inflicting  common- 
place upon  one  who  may  read  slowly  and 
carefully,  there  is  no  excuse.  Rhetoric 
which  does  not  illustrate,  and  argument 
which  does  not  comply  with  logical  rules, 
may  pass  for  more  than  they  are  worth  with 
a  Sunday  audience ;  but  to  reproduce  them 
between  the  covers  of  a  book  is,  in  these 
days  of  many  good  books,  inexcusable. 
Several  of  the  discourses  in  this  volume  — 
we  will  not  particularize  —  are  of  very  ordi- 
nary merit,  and  quite  without  real  profit. 
Some  are  wholly  unworthy  the  reputation  of 
their  preachers.  One  which  ingenuously  at- 
tempts a  philosophical  demolition  of  mod- 
ern "rationalism"  is,  in  truth,  a  ridiculous 
parade  of  incoherent  pedantry.  Another 
conspicuously  exemplifies  the  faults  of  more 
than  one  of  these  preachers,  such  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  rhetoric  for  reasoning,  confidence 
in  what  may  well  be  called  a  camp-meeting 
scholarship,  and  affectation  of  an  impartiality 
which  is  not  possessed.  "  The  adjective  is 
the  greatest  enemy  of  the  substantive  "  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  discourses,  and  deadly  war  breaks 
out  between  them  in  some  pages.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  the  volume  is  furnished 
by  Rev.  W.  W.  Newton,  Prof.  Caldwell, 
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Rev.  Rufus  Ellis,  Rev.  A.  McKenzie,  Rev. 
Dr.  Peabody  and  Rev.  S.  E.  Herrick.  Their 
sermons,  respectively  entitled  "  Nothing  to 
do  with  Christ,"  "  God  Dismissed,"  "  The 
Two  Harvests,"  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  Passeth 
By,"  «  Coming  to  One's  Self,"  and  the  "  De- 
cay of  Will,"  are  distinguished  by  a  reason- 
able moderation,  a  solidity  of  argument,  and 
a  practical  point,  which  the  other  clergymen 
here  represented  cannot  too  much  study,  ad- 
mire and  imitate.  Mr.  Herrick's  discourse 
is  in  all  three  respects  easily  first 

Was  Bronson  Alcott's  School  a  Type  of  God's 
Moral  Government  1  By  Washington  Glad- 
den.  [Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.] 

This  awkwardly-named  pamphlet  is  a 
thorough  examination  of  Rev.  Joseph  Cook's 
theory  of  the  atonement.  The  qualities  we 
have  commended  in  the  sermons  above,  Mr. 
Gladden  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree. 
He  passes  in  detailed  review  over  the  twenty- 
seven  propositions  of  one  of  the  Monday 
Lectures,  exposing  Mr.  Cook's  peculiar  use 
of  the  terms  "self-evident"  and  "environ- 
ment "  (conscience,  says  Mr.  Cook,  is  a  part 
of  our  environment);  shows  how  the  argu- 
ment brought  forward  in  support  of  the  four- 
teenth proposition  completely  ^Vproves  it ; 
points  out  the  fallacy  of  "  satisfying  a  law; " 
corrects,  by  quotation  from  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge, 
the  Tremont  Temple  lecturer's  denunciations 
of  Boston  "Liberals"  for  misrepresenting 
Orthodoxy ;  and  then  passes  on  to  consider 
the  remarkable  proof  of  the  theory  of  the 
atonement,  drawn  by  Mr.  Cook  from  Bron- 
son Alcott's  school.  Mr.  Alcott  is  not  a 
man  to  be  easily  astonished ;  but  he  might 
be  excused  for  any  amount  of  amazement 
in  his  declining  years  when  the  long-aban- 
doned notion  is  gravely  brought  forward  as  a 
valid  illustration  of  what  is  proclaimed  as 
the  only  Orthodox  theory  of  the  atonement 
Says  Mr.  Gladden : 

"  In  Bronson  Alcott's  school  the  penalty  of  the 
law  was  rigorously  inflicted  upon  the  transgressor. 
In  God's  government,  as  Mr.  Cook  tells  us,  the 
penalty  of  the  law  is  removed  from  the  trans- 
gressor, and  the  voluntary  sacrificial  chastisement 
of  the  ruler  is  substituted  for  it.  The  two  cases, 
instead  of  being  parallel,  are,  as  everybody  can 
see,  exactly  at  right  angles." 

Mr.  Gladden's  own  idea  of  the  work  of 
Christ  is  given  at  the  close  of  his  pamphlet, 
in  direct  and  unaffected  words,  which  in  their 
tone  and  in  their  matter  are  especially  to  be 
commended. 

A  Short  History  of  Rhode  Island.-  By  George 
Washington  Greene,  LL.D.  [Providence, 
R.  I. :  J.  R.  &  R.  A.  Reid.] 
It  is  not  often  that  so  thorough  an  expert 
both  in  the  knowledge  of  history  and  the 
methods  of  historical  composition  as  Prof. 
George  W.  Greene,  LL.  D.,  is  willing  to 
epitomize,  and  will  condescend  to  take  the 
trouble  of  writing,  after  the  fashion  of  A 
Short  History  of  Rhode  Island.    For  family 
libraries,  and  for  the  uses  of  the  many  who 
have  neither  taste  nor  time  for  voluminous 


detail  and  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  re- 
search, it  might  be  well  if  all,  at  least  of  our 
older  States,  could  find  a  like  story-teller. 
The  view  is,  in  the  main,  accurate  and  full, 
while  so  focused  as  to  produce  a  suggestive 
miniature  rather  than  a  life-size  historical  pic- 
ture. The  closest  criticism  would,  we  think, 
object  to  the  accuracy  of  two  or  three  minor 
statements  in  regard  to  Roger  Williams ; 
yet  this  author  is  not  a  blind  hero  worship- 
er, even  of  that  remarkable  man  whose 
fame  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  early 
years  and  forming  principles  of  the  Rhode 
Island  colony.  The  Dorr  war  is  duly  re- 
membered, and  the  narrative  is  indeed 
brought  so  close  to  our  time  as  to  conclude 
with  some  mention  of  the  notable  contribu- 
tion made  by  this  little  but  busy  State  to  the 
industrial  exhibition  of  our  centennial  year. 
An  appendix  of  sixty  close  pages  adds  a 
most  valuable  collection  of  various  docu- 
ments, including  the  Dorr  constitution,  the 
census,  etc.,  etc. 

The    Washington-Crawford   Letters.  [Cincin- 
nati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.] 

The  greater  part  of  these  letters  are  writ- 
ten to  Washington,  and  but  a  few  are  from 
Washington  himself.  But  they  are  all  nev- 
ertheless interesting  and  historically  impor- 
tant, as  throwing  light  on  Washington's  early 
history  and  on  the  history  of  the  time,  partic- 
ularly as  showing  the  craving  which  existed 
among  the  prominent  men  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  at  that  period  to  become  large 
landed  proprietors.  Washington  showed  this 
feeling  to  a  g^eat  extent  Crawford  was  pub- 
lic surveyor  having  learned  his  profession 
by  surveying  under  Washington  himself,  and 
at  one  time  was  employed  for  the  old  Ohio 
Company.  He  early  settled  west  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  on  the  Youghiogheny  River,  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  surveyed  in 
that  State  and  in  Virginia.  Washington 
made  him  his  agent  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  for  him,  as  Crawford  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  make  the  best  selection. 
The  letters  throw  some  light  incidentally 
on  points  of  history  beyond  the  subject  on 
which  they  were  specially  written.  They 
cover  a  period  of  about  fifteen  years,  includ- 
ing that  of  "Dunmore's  War,"  in  which 
scenes  of  bloody  conflict  between  the  native 
tribes  and  the  white  settlers  along  what  was 
then  known  as  the  Western  settlements  were 
frequent  and  alarming.  A  letter  of  May  8, 
1774,  from  Crawford,  gives  the  exact  date  of 
the  massacre  of  Logan's  family  in  1 774,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  by  a 
party  of  whites,  led  by  one  Daniel  Great- 
house,  which  is  the  burden  of  Logan's  famous 
speech,  first  published  by  Jefferson  in  his 
"  Notes  on  Virginia."  Logan,  in  that  speech, 
charges  Michael  Cresap  with  the  massacre, 
and  Jefferson's  publication  of  it  led  subse- 
quently to  an  earnest  controversy.  This  event 
occurred  on  the  30th  of  April,  1 774.  The 


notes  by  the  editor  add  to  the  value  of  this 
book,  which  is  worthy  a  place  in  all  historical 
libraries. 

The  Children  of  Light.  By  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Faris. 
[Roberts  Brothers.] 

This  is  an  essay  on  the  methods,  difficul- 
ties and  purposes  of  the  Christian  life.  It 
received  the  Fletcher  prize  of  Dartmouth 
College  (of  five  hundred  dollars)  the  present 
year.  The  purpose  of  establishing  this 
prize  was  to  obtain  for  publication  essays 
"setting  forth  truths  and  reasoning  calcula- 
ted to  counteract  .  .  .  worldly  influences,  and 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  all  Christians  a 
solemn  sense  of  their  duty  to  exhibit  in  their 
godly  lives  and  conversation,  the  beneficent 
effects  of  the  religion  they  profess,  and  thus 
increase  the  efficiency  of  Christianity  in 
Christian  countries,  and  recommend  its  ac- 
ceptance to  the  heathen  nations  of  the 
world."  A  noble  purpose  surely,  but  one 
which  we  fear  the  volume  before  us  will  aid 
little  in  accomplishing.  For  it  is  common- 
place in  thought  turgid  in  style,  verbose  and 
vague,  abounding  in  trite  metaphors,  deco- 
rated with  childish  stories  and  quotations 
from  weak  poetry,  manifesting  a  needless 
hostility  to  science,  and,  in  our  judgment, 
unfitted  to  lead  either  the  regenerate  or  the 
unregenerate  into  a  noble  Christian  life. 
The  purpose  of  the  author  is  evidently  ex- 
cellent and  his  spirituality  seems  strong  and 
earnest,  but  the  literary  faults  of  his  book  are 
remarkable  for  their  number  and  variety. 
The  volume  is  an  illustration  of  the  very 
common  fact  that  a  prize  of  a  public  nature 
usually  draws  into  competition  for  it  only 
second-rate  productions.  We  write  thus 
with  the  highest  respect  for  that  holy  subject 
with  which  the  book  deals,  but  because  ob- 
scurity and  vagueness  should  no  longer  be 
tolerated,  as  they  have  been  tolerated  for 
centuries,  in  books  treating  of  the  Christian 
life. 

A  Brief  History  of  Turkey.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  Blochwitz,  bv  Mrs.  M.  Wes- 
selhoeft.   [James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

The  Principalities  of  the  Danube.  By  Geo.  M. 
Towle.    [James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

These  are  companion  volumes  to  the  Brief 
History  of  Russia  noticed  in  our  last  number 
[p.  12.]  These  publishers  are  in  fact  giving 
us  a  choice  little  library  on  the  Eastern 
Question.  There  is  less  unity  and  -con- 
secutiveness  to  the  history  of  Turkey  than 
to  that  of  Russia;  and  the  difference  in 
narratives  of  the  two  can  hardly  lie  in  favor 
of  the  former.  It  does  not,  at  least  in  the 
case  before  us.  Mrs.  Wesselhoeft's  trans- 
lation is  doubtless  good ;  but  the  original, 
though  thorough,  and  in  the  main  accurate, 
is  too  crowded  with  names  and  dates,  and 
pays  too  little  attention  to  the  flesh  and 
complexion  of  the  subject,  to  be  in  the 
greatest  degree  interesting.  Of  the  two 
maps,  that  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  more  sat- 
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isfactory  than  anything  the  heliotype  process 
has  yet  given  us  in  this  present  series  of 
books. 

Mr.  Towle's  booklet  is  an  enlargement  of 
an  article  published  by  him  in  Harper's 
Magazine  a  year  or  so  ago,  adapted,  how- 
ever, to  present  wants,  and  provided  with  a 
map  and  with  portraits  of  the  princes  of 
Servia  and  Roumania  and  their  respective 
princesses.  The  portraits  are  hardly  an  ar- 
tistic addition,  but  the  map  is  well  fitted  for 
following  the  campaign  now  progressing  on 
the  Danube.  The  reading-matter  is  instruc- 
tive and  interesting,  as  Mr.  Towle's  always  is. 

The  Scripture  Club  of  Valley  Rest.   [G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.] 

The  Scripture  Club  of  Valley  Rest  is  in  a 
different  vein  from  anything  we  have  yet  had 
from  Mr.  Habberton,  though  it  is  obviously 
the  product  of  the  same  talents  which  gave 
us  The  Barton  Experiment  and  The  Jericho 
Road.  A  number  of  representative  people 
in  a  representative  town  associate  themselves 
in  a  Bible  class,  and  the  book  consists  of  a 
report  of  their  discussions.  There  is  a  Law- 
yer Scott,  "  who  had  in  marked  degree  the 
youthful  appetite  for  the  strongest  mental 
food,  and  the  youthful  assumption  that  what- 
ever can  be  swallowed  is  bound  to  be  di- 
gested ; "  a  Captain  Maile,  a  man  of  "  that 
peculiar  mind,  not  unknown  in  theology  and 
in  politics,  which  loves  a  doubt  far  more 
dearly  than  it  does  a  demonstration;"  a 
Brother  Radley,  "  whose  golden  text  always 
was,  'It  is  good  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity;'"  a  Dr.  Humbletop,  ex- 
minister;  a  Mr.  Alleman,  Principal  of  the 
Valley  Rest  Academy,  and  "suspected  of 
certain  fashionable  heresies;"  a  Squire 
Woodhouse,  "one  of  the  old  settlers  who 
had  joined  himself  to  the  Second  Church,  to 
avoid  being  tormented  about  what  some  of 
the  members  of  the  First  Church  termed  his 
rationalism;"  and  so  on.  The  staple  of 
conversation  is  theological,  and  the  old  war- 
fare is  carried  forward  between  the  letter  and 
the  spirit,  between  character  and  cant,  be- 
tween bigotry  and  liberalness,  between  Chris- 
tianity in  forms  and  Christianity  in  substance. 
The  lines  and  tints  are  those  of  caricature, 
but  the  purpose  is  everywhere  honest,  manly 
and  excellent  The  reverence  of  the  book 
for  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  idea  is 
undisguised,  but  its  drift  toward  liberal  in- 
terpretations quite  as  unmistakable.  Thus, 
Squire  Woodhouse  log.  : 

"  God  Almighty's  kingdom  isn't  any  four-acre 
lot  with  a  high  stone  wall  and  a  whole  string  of 
warnings  to  trespassers;  his  Kingdom  takes  in 
all  out-doors ;  every  man  alive  is  his  child,  and 
got  a  right  to  come  and  go  in  his  Father's  house, 
even  if  he  don't  sit  on  the  same  style  of  chair  or 
creep  under  the  same  kind  of  bed-clothes  that  his 
brothers  do.  If  he  don't  like  the  meat,  or  bread, 
or  dessert  that  somebody  else  is  eating,  the  table's 
so  full  of  other  good  things  that  he  can't  go  hun- 
gry unless  he  insists  upon  it  There  isn't  one  of 
you  but's  got  more  religion  and  brains  than  any 
of  the  twelve  apostles  ever  had ;  but  none  of  them 
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were  ever  turned  out  of  the  Bible  class,  though 
one  of  them,  who  was  a  thief,  was  man  enough  to 
stay  away  of  his  own  accord,  and  voluntarily  go 
to  judgment." 

The  subordinate  title  of  the  book,  "Sketches 
of  Everybody's  Neighbors,"  is  very  apt.  We 
all  know  Dr.  Humbletop,  Mr.  Buffle,  Deacon 
Bates  and  Mr.  Hopper;  and  these  photo- 
graphs of  them  in  familiar  attitudes  will 
be  quickly  recognized.  Mr.  Habberton 
writes  here  out  of  a  deeper  experience  than 
he  has  made  use  of  heretofore,  and  his  pages 
contain  not  a  little  of  both  counsel  and  com- 
fort for  a  weary  and  heavy  laden  humanity. 
As  this  book  is  so  certain  of  being  widely 
read,  we  are  glad  that  its  tone  is  so  whole- 
some. 

Brief  Honors.   Hansen,  McClurg  &  Co.] 

The  object  of  this  book,  which  has  been 
attributed  erroneously  to  Mr.  Habberton, 
is  to  illustrate  and  condemn  the  extrav- 
agant and  dishonest  practices  of  not  a  few 
Life  Insurance  Companies.  But,  like  many 
another  well-meant  effort  to  expose  evil,  it  is 
itself  so  extravagant  and  untrue  to  fact  as  to 
fail  largely  of  effect  While  as  an  argument 
against  life  insurance,  it  is  comparatively  in- 
effective, and  as  a  love-story,  crude  and  inar- 
tistic, it  is  nevertheless  vivacious  in  style  and 
healthy  in  tone.  We  note  several  inaccura- 
cies in  the  proof-reading,  and  enter  a  protest, 
in  behalf  of  some  of  our  readers,  against  the 
substitution  of  the  gray-tinted  paper  for  the 
clear  white,  which  furnishes  a  better  back- 
ground for  type. 

The  Witness  of  the  Psalms  to  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity. Bampton  Lectures  for  1876.  By 
Wm.  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Ra- 
phoe.    [E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.] 

The  saying  that  only  a  poet  can  interpret 
a  poet  is  finely  illustrated  in  this  volume. 
As  we  read  its  glowing  pages,  unfolding  the 
poetry  hidden  under  the  remote  allusions 
and  imperfect  translation  of  these  old  He- 
brew Psalms,  we  feel  the  truth  of  the  lines : 

"  Never  praise  of  love  or  wine 
Panted  forth  a  flood 
Of  rapture  so  divine," 

and  in  the  seemingly  tautological  parallelism 
we  hear  what  Ewald  finely  calls  "  the  alter- 
nate beat  of  wings,"  and  agree  with  Herder 
who  speaks  of  the  repetitious  verses  as  "  that 
language  of  the  heart  which  has  never  said 
all,  but  ever  has  something  more  to  say." 
The  book  is  a  fine  example  of  the  modern 
style  of  Biblical  commentary,  made  familiar 
by  Dean  Stanley  in  his  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  Like  that  author,  Bishop  Alexan- 
der has  a  vivid  realization  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings as  literature.  With  the  fullest  faith  in 
their  inspired  character,  he  sees  in  them  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  writer,  while  his  own 
literary  skill  and  sympathy  is  a  most  helpful 
guide  to  a  full  understanding  of  them.  There 
is  a  final  requisite  of  the  commentator  just 
getting  recognition,  and  that  is  the  literary 
sense  or  feeling.    Were  this  quality  insisted 
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upon  in  expounders  of  the  Bible  as  some- 
thing necessary  in  addition  to  reverence  and 
learning,  it  would  greatly  help  towards  disen- 
cumbering it  of  the  many  hard,  unnatural 
and  harsh  interpretations  now  resting  upon 
it  Bishop  Alexander  has  this  quality  in  a 
high  degree,  as  indicated  by  his  rich  and 
abundant  quotations,  and  the  exquisite  finish 
and  delicacy  of  his  style.  Our  readers  may 
not  find  in  the  Psalms  all  that  our  author 
finds,  but  they  cannot  read  his  pages  without 
finding  new  meaning  and  beauty  in  a  part  of 
the  Bible  that  doubtless  some  have  consid- 
ered rather  dull,  whether  read  or  "said  or 
sung."  For  professional  students  the  book 
has  a  value  that  cannot  easily  be  overstated. 

The  Burning  of  the  Convent,   fj.  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.] 

A  true  and  tragical  story  is  related  in  this 
little  volume ;  belonging  to  that  class  of  truth 
which  is  stranger  than  any  fiction.  First 
printed  privately,  it  is  now  formally  published 
in  compliance  with  the  general  wish  of  those 
who  read  it  in  its  first  form.  The  author  is 
Mrs.  Louisa  Goddard  Whitney,  a  lady  of 
Cambridge.  The  Convent  in  question  was 
one  that  stood  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Bene- 
dict in  a  part  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  now 
Somerville.  The  time  was  the  summer  of 
1834.  Mrs.  Whitney,  then  a  child,  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Convent  Of  the  fearful  scenes 
attendant  on  its  destruction  by  a  mob  of 
Protestant  fanatics  she  was  an  eye-witness, 
and  her  narrative  is  as  vivid  and  circumstan- 
tial as  if  the  event  had  occurred  only  yester- 
day. Strange  things  have  happened  in  the 
history  of  religious  ideas  in  New  England, 
and  the  burning  of  this  Convent  was  one. 
We  believe  it  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  this 
country.  It  is  well  for  the  sake  of  history 
that  the  fact  has  been  rescued  in  this  authen- 
tic manner  from  the  oblivion  which  was  fast 
gathering  about  it 

Our  National  Bane.   By  George  L.  Prentiss. 
[A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.] 

This  luxuriously  printed  pamphlet,  by  the 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  current  literature 
of  civil  service  reform.  It  contains  a  sketch 
of  the  history  and  evils  of  the  "spoils  sys- 
tem," and  some  sensible  suggestions  concern- 
ing the  true  principles  upon  which  any  at- 
tempted reform  of  it  must  rest  The  reader 
will  be  interested  in  the  account  of  the  oppo- 
sition with  which  the  doctrine  "  To  the  vic- 
tor belongs  the  spoils  "  met  at  the  hand  of 
the  best  men  of  both  parties  at  the  time  of 
its  first  adoption  by  Jackson ;  and  those  who 
find  rotation  in  office  and  the  machinery  of 
custom  house  rings  a  political  necessity,  will 
do  well  to  take  to  heart  the  severe  denuncia- 
tions of  Webster  and  Calhoun,  with  whom  no 
words  were  too  strong  to  condemn  the  new 
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with  the  author's  description  of  the  wretched 
system  which  generally  prevails  is  his  ac- 
count of  the  real  reform  in  it  which,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  has  taken  place  in  the 
New  York  Post  Office,  under  the  direction 
of  Postmaster  James ;  a  reform  worth  more 
than  a  hundred  arguments  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  practicability  of  what  the  advo- 
cates of  a  radical  change  in  the  civil  service 
have  constantly  urged.  Dr.  Prentiss's  essay 
is  open  to  criticism  on  some  minor  points. 
We  do  not  agree  with  him  that  either  the 
decision  of  the  Senate  in  1 789,  by  which  the 
power  of  removal  was  decided  to  be  consti- 
tutionally vested  in  the  President,  or  the  four 
years'  law  of  1820,  can  be  reckoned  as  stages 
in  the  progress  of  the  spoils  system,  or  as 
anything  more  than  the  casual  leaving  open 
of  so  many  doors,  through  which  the  base 
intruder  entered  at  a  later  day.  We  also 
object  to  the  ad  captandum  assertion  that 
"the  party  in  power  would  in  the  end  gain  " 
by  a  reform  in  the  present  policy,  since,  as 
the  author  says:  "Patronage  dispensed  on 
mercenary  principles  is  a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength."  This  is  not  so,  ex- 
cept in  the  form  of  the  truism  that  every  evil 
in  time  works  its  own  cure.  If  it  were,  it 
would  cut  from  under  foot  one  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  proposed  reform  rests.  A 
great  objection  to  the  present  system  is  that 
through  its  power  to  perpetuate  the  status 
quo  by  working  on  the  self-interests  of  office 
holders,  the  easy  dissolution  and  re-formation 
of  parties,  by  which  atone  live  issues  can  be 
brought  to  the  front,  become  impossible. 

A  Manual  of  Sorrento  and  Inlaid  Work,  for 
Amateurs,  with  Original  Designs.  By  Ar- 
thur Hope.    [Chicago :  John  Wilkinson.] 

This  book,  we  presume,  has  its  field  quite 
to  itself,  even  as  the  pretty  recreation  of 
which  it  treats  stands  quite  alone  among 
pleasant  pastimes  for  dexterous  fingers. 
Woods,  tools  and  processes  are  described 
with  careful  detail,  and  designs  are  presented 
in  abundance.  A  copy  of  this  book,  with  an 
outfit,  would  make  a  nice  present  to  a  boy  of 
mechanical  and  artistic  tastes. 

Illustrated  Guide  Book  for  Mount  Desert  Island. 
By  Mrs.  Clara  Barnes  Martin.  [Portland: 
Loring,  Short  &  Harmon.] 

Illustrated  Guide  Book  to  Rangeley  Lakes,  etc.  By 
Charles  A.  J.  Farrar.   [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

Two  unlike,  but  each  in  its  way  charming, 
regions  of  Maine  are  described  in  these 
books,  both  of  which  we  commend  to  all 
summer  travelers.  The  picturesque  scenery 
of  Mount  Desert  has  had,  so  far,  louder  proc- 
lamation than  that  of  Rangeley,  but  the  latter 
locality  is  rapidly  coming  into  notice,  and  is 
destined  to  be  a  very  popular  resort.  The 
Rangeley  Lakes  deserve  a  better  guide-book 
than  Mr.  Farrar's,  which  is  good  enough  in 
plan,  but  clumsy  and  slipshod  in  execution, 
and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  always  trust- 
worthy.   It  will  have  to  do,  however,  for  the 


present,  as  there  is  no  other  to  be  had.  Of 
Mount  Desert  Mrs.  Martin  writes  in  very 
much  the  vein  that  Mrs.  Thaxter  has  chosen 
for  her  book  on  the  Isles  of  Shoals  ;  and  the 
volume  is  published  in  a  really  elegant  style. 
The  photographic  illustrations  which  accom- 
pany it  are  gems  of  art,  and  the  map  is  posi- 
tively one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  typographical 
drawing  and  engraving  which  we  remember 
ever  to  have  seen. 


THE  JULY  MAGAZINES. 

—  The  noticeable  article  in  Scribner's  is  a  long 
and  strikingly  illustrated  story  by  Tourgu^neff, 
whose  title,  "The  Nobleman  of  the  Steppe,"  will 
at  once  catch  general  attention,  alert  as  that  is  to 
seize  everything  germane  to  the  present  crisis  in 
the  East.  There  is  nothing  better  than  such 
light  material  as  this  with  which  to  build  upon 
the  solid  foundation  of  historical  fact  and  figure, 
made  so  abundant  of  late.  "  Bow  Shooting,"  for 
a  novelty,  "  The  Battle  of  Bunkerloo,"  for  a  bur- 
lesque, and  "The  Nether  Side  of  Life  Insur- 
ance," for  a  lesson,  all  in  the  same  number,  are 
especially  to  be  commended  to  the  reader. 

—  In  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Aldrich  leads  off  with 
the  first  chapters  of  his  new  story,  "  The  Queen 
of  Sheba,"  which  begins,  as  so  much  of  his  work 
has  begun,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  works  off 
"  up-country  "  in  the  form  of  a  horseback  jour- 
ney by  its  apparent  hero,  Mr.  Edward  Lynde. 
The  tale  progresses  far  enough  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Aldrich's  hand  has  not  lost  its  cun- 
ning. Mr.  Howells's  contribution  is  a  character- 
istic story,  complete,  in  a  German  setting,  "  At 
the  Sign  of  the  Golden  Savage ; "  a  paper  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  on  Moosehcad  Lake  in  Maine, 
a  brief  poem  by  Mr.  Lowell,  and  a  "  A  Century 
of  Congress,  "by  Hon.  J.  A.  Garfield,  being  the 
other  leading  features. 

—  Lippincotfs  is  richer  than  common,  which  is 
saying  much,  in  pictures  of  foreign  scenery  and 
life.  Under  this  head  come  Lady  Blanche  Mur- 
phy's third  paper  on  the  Rhine;  "A  Day's  March 
through  Finland,"  by  David  Ker ;  "  Primary  and 
Secondary  Education  in  France,"  by  C.  H.  Har- 
ding ;  and  "An  English  Easter,"  by  Henry  James, 
Jr. — This  last-named  article  is  well  supplemented, 
or  rather  accompanied,  in  the  Galaxy,  by  Richard 
Grant  White's  "The  Heart  of  England,"  a  pleas- 
ant account  of  his  journey  from  Warwick  to 
Stratford-on-Avon.  In  the  Galaxy  also  we  have 
found  valuable  matter  in  Mr.  T.  M.  Coan's  Es- 
say on  Matthew  Arnold's  "GospeJ  of  Culture,"  in 
Miss  A.  B.  Harris's  brief  paper  on  Charlotte 
Bronte,  and  in  the  sketch  of  George  Sand  by  the 
above  mentioned  Mr.  James. — The  leading  article 
in  Appleton's  Journal  is  a  resume"  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  tour  in  India. 

—  As  to  Harper's,  we  are  moved  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  remark  upon  the  singular  and 
seemingly  arbitrary  plan  pursued  by  its  publish- 
ers of  withholding  from  its  pages  the  names  of 
contributors  thereto,  but  supplying  them  indirectly 
to  the  public  by  means  of  a  table  of  contents 
accompanying  a  sheet  of  extracts  scattered 
abroad  among  the  editors.  Since  contributors' 
names  are  to  be  given,  why  not  give  them  in  the 
most  direct  way,  namely,  in  connection  with  the 


articles  to  which  they  belong,  as  is  the  habit  of 
the  other  magazines  ?  How  much  it  would  add 
to  the  interest  of  readers  of  this  number,  for  in- 
stance, to  be  able  to  see  for  themselves  that  the 
pretty  poem  "  On  a  Naughty  Boy  Sleeping"  is  by 
Bret  Harte,  and  that  entitled  "Stronger  than 
Death  "  by  Miss  Phelps ;  instead  of  being  left 
to  leam  these  and  kindred  facts  of  authorship  by 
roundabout  and  uncertain  ways.  We  wish  Har- 
per's Magazine  would  change  its  rule,  and  give  the 
public  the  names  of  its  writers  on  the  same  pages 
with  their  work. 


TABLE  TALK. 


.  .  .  My  experience  as  a  teacher  has  taught  me 
that  nothing  is  harder  than  to  make  the  average 
school-boy  and  school-girl  talk  about  Shakes- 
peare's characters;  and  that  nothing  perhaps, 
serves  better  to  start  them  than  the  presentation 
of  rival  criticisms.  They  will  take  sides  with  one 
or  the  other,  and  then  you  can  get  them  to  give 
reasons  for  doing  so ;  and  thus  a  lively  discussion 
may  sometimes  be  got  up.  W.  J.  R. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

.  .  .  Washington  Gladden  puts  all  pastors 
and  other  Christian  workers  under  fresh  obliga- 
tion by  his  "  Christian  Way,"  which  admirably 
supplements  "Being  a  Christian."  The  last- 
named  book  I  count  the  most  useful  manual  since 
"Still  Hour."  C.  H.  W. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

...  In  your  notice  of  the  Fitz-Greene  Halleck 
statue  in  Central  Park,  appears  a  trifling  error, 
viz :  instead  of  being  situated  on  the  southwest 
side  of  the  mall,  it  is  on  the  southeast 

F.  R.  H. 

New  York. 

...  I  want  to  say  as  a  soldier,  who  shared  a 
little  in  the  hardships  of  the  war,  that  Dr.  Ma- 
li an '3  criticisms  [on  the  war]  are  just  Ever  since 
I  marched  in  the  mud  and  slept  on  the  wet  leaves, 
all  because  of  the  incompetence  of  our  generals,  I 
have  wished  that  the  day  might  come  when  some 
one  would  so  thresh  them  out  that  all  America 
would -know  that  our  war  was  a  war  of  great  mil- 
itary mediocrities,  and  that  their  conduct  was  so 
incompetent  that  hereafter  we  should  cover  them 
with  silence  and  for  very  shame  be  dumb,  except 
when  we  spoke  of  the  bravery  of  the  common 
soldiery  and  the  unprecedented  work  of  the 
Christian  and  Sanitary  Commissions.  Of  these 
we  may  well  be  proud.  J.  H.  J. 

North  Abington,  Mass. 


BOTES  AHD  QUERIES. 


Answer  to  Query  9.  I  have  ascertained  that 
"  Master  Eckart's  Sermon,"  by  R.  H.  Stoddard, 
first  appeared  in  the  Christian  Union.  The 
legend  is  given  in  Hours  with  the  Mystics,  by  R. 
A.  Vaughan,  Vol.  I,  p.  152.  London  ed.  i860. 
The  poem  is  a  gem  in  its  way,  and  I  think  your 
readers  will  thank  you  for  preserving  it. 

H.  P.  C. 

By  favor  of  our  correspondent  we  hare  the  poem,  which 
we  are  obliged  to  reserve  until  another  nme. 

(12.)  I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  giving  you  M  useful 
information  "  if  I  tell  you  that  the  spelling  "  pro- 
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gram  "  is  based  on  the  analogy  of  epigram,  mono- 
gram and  sundry  other  grams?  And  does  Fran- 
cis's translation  of  Horace  "still  stand  in  the 
first  rank "  (except  in  the  opinion  of  sophomoric 
riders  of  ponies),  and  is  Bulwer's  as  good  as  The- 
odore flf^-tin's,  of  which  there  is  a  reprint  in 
Osgood's  blue-and-gold  series?  And  did  your 
querist  [9]  mean  a  good  translation  of  Horace,  or 
of  that  one  phrase  ?  Fowler  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head  in  saying  that "  most  perfect "  is  rhetorically 
correct,  though  not  logically  so;  us  you  do  on  cor- 
rect and  accurate.  R. 

(13.)  Please  tell  me  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  Black's  "  Princess  of  T»ule : "  is  Thule  pro- 
nounced with  two  syllables  or  one  ?        E.  L. 

There  has  been  a  controversy  on  this  point,  but  we  believe 
the  correct  pronunciation  to  be  as  if  the  word  were  spelled 
Tkuly.  In  this  connection  our  correspondent  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following  bit  of  verse  which  was  published  some 
time  since  in  the  Evening  Pott: 

"  Having  got  suggestions  newly, 

I  say  now  '  Princess  of  Thule ; ' 
Yet  my  friend  persists  in  cooly 

Styling  her  '  Princess  of  Thule.' 
Still  another  (although  you'll 

Wonder)  says  '  Princess  of  T»ule.' 
My  bookseller  has  a  fool 

For  clerk,  who  says  '  Princess  of  Thule.' " 

(14.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  favor  us  with 
some  information  as  to  what  class  of  books  is 
best  adapted  to  children  under  ten  years  of  age  ? 

H.L.  P. 

Af untie,  Ind. 

We  will  not  undertake  to  answer  this  question  exhaus- 
tively, but  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  suggest  Jacob  Ab- 
bott's Rollt  Books,  Little  Learner  Series,  and  John  and 
Mary  Gay  Series;  Sophie  May's  Dottie  Dimple  and  Lit- 
tle Prudy  Series;  Mrs.  Prentiss's  Little  Susy  Library; 
and  Whittier's  Child  Life.  We  should  be  glad,  with  the 
aid  of  our  correspondents,  to  make  up  a  longer  and  more 
serviceable  list. 

(15.)  Is  the  author  of  that  very  pleasant  work, 
issued  by  Loring,  Dot  and  Dime,  known  ?  If  so, 
can  you  kindly  give  the  name  ?  F.  H.  C. 

Newcastle,  Me. 

The  name  is  known,  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  it 
The  author  is  a  young  unmarried  lady,  born  in  Glasgow, 
and  now  living  in  Texas,  where  she  became  personally  fa- 
miliar with  the  characters  described  in  her  book,  which  we 
believe  is  her  first  one.  She  b  quite  young,  and,  judging 
from  her  photograph  which  is  before  us,  a  very  bright  and 
captivating  little  body. 

(16.)  Have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  what  are 
the  attainable  works  touching  Metempsychosis, 
or  the  Transmigration  of  Souls.  Two  works  I 
already  have ;  viz.,  Figuier's  To-morrow  of  Death, 
and  Alger's  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life.  I  am  specially  desirous  of  getting,  if  possi- 
ble, English  translations  of  Bonnet's  Palinginisie, 
Reynaud's  Terre  et  Ciel,  and  Fourier's  works  on 
Cosmogony.  If  translations  be  lacking,  can  I  get 
these  works  in  the  original  tongue  from  any 
American  bookseller  ?  Finally,  is  it  possible  to 
get  any  of  the  works  of  Thos.  Lake  Harris  :  for 
instance,  his  Arcana  of  Christianity,  Epic  of  the 
Starry  Heavens,  etc  ?  C.  E.  M. 

Greenwood,  Cal. 

Of  the  French  works  our  correspondent  names  none  have 
been  translated  into  English  that  we  can  find ;  nor  can  they 
be  had  in  French  of  any  American  bookseller.  Bonnet's 
Palingtnesie  is  in  his  works,  10  vols.,  4to*  and  Fourier's 
ideas  on  cosmogony  are  in  his  CEuvres  Computes;  but 


there  is  no  chance  for  finding  either  separate,  and  not  much 
of  Bonnet  anyway.  Christem,  77  University  Place,  New 
York,  would  import  them  if  to  be  found.  Reynaud's  Terre 
et  Ciel  (Pins:  1866)  could  no  doubt  be  found.  Let  our  cor- 
respondent read  (if  he  has  not  done  so)  Plato's  Phado  in 
Jowett's  translation,  and  the  article  "  Transmigration  "  in 
Chambers'  Cyclopadia,  and  he  will  get  some  useful  sug- 
gestions and  references.  For  Buddhist  and  Brahminist  doc- 
trines see  Johnson's  Oriental  Religions,  Vol.  I,  and  the 
authorities  on  Buddhism,  such  as  Hardy's  Legends  and 
Theories  of  the  Buddhists,  and  his  Manual  of  Buddhism  ; 
Eitel's  Buddhism,  Three  Lectures,  etc.  Harris's  poems 
were  published  in  New  York  in  1856,  1858,  i860,  and  are 
not  now  in  stock,  but  might  be  picked  up  of  Colby  &  Rich, 
Boston,  or  some  of  the  second  hand  dealers.  Some  infor- 
mation of  later  date  than  that  referred  to  in  Prof.  Abbot's 
bibliography  in  Mr.  Alger's  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life 
could  be  gathered  by  searching  the  indexes  of  religious  and 
philosophical  periodicals.  The  words  Metempsychosis  and 
Transmigration  are,  however,  neither  of  them  in  Poole's 
Index. 

P.  S.  There  was  also  an  edition  of  Bonnet's  works  in 
Svo,  along  with  the  4to  one,  viz.,  at  NeufchStel,  1779.  The 
volumes  of  this  seem  to  be  arranged  as  if  for  sale  separately, 
and  in  it  the  PalinghUsie  occupied  two  volumes. 
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— The  list  of  deaths  since  our  last  issue  has 
grown  to  be  long  and  somewhat  weighty.  It 
includes  the  names  of  John  Lothrop  Motley,  the 
eminent  historical  scholar  and  author;  Fletcher 
Harper,  the  last  remaining  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  celebrated  publishing  house  in  New 
York ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fries  Ellett,  best  known 
by  her  Women  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  author 
of  a  number  of  other  works  of  merit ;  Mrs.  Cath- 
arine A.  Warfield,  author  of  The  Household  of 
Bouverie  and  other  popular  novels ;  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Norton  Maxwell,  an  English  writer,  whose 
marriage  only  a  short  time  since  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  to  Sir  William  Maxwell,  when  she 
was  almost  helpless  from  paralysis,  excited  so 
much  comment;  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  also 
of  England,  the  author  of  a  number  of  works 
designed  to  influence  public  opinion  in  behalf  of 
educational  and  other  reform ;  Rev.  J.  S.  C.  Ab- 
bott, one  of  the  most  productive  and  widely  read 
of  American  authors;  Mr.  Charles  F.  Briggs, 
a  veteran  and  useful  New  York  journalist,  once 
associated  with  Edgar  A.  Poe  on  the  Broadway 
Journal,  afterwards  an  editor  of  Putnam's  Maga- 
zine, and  for  the  three  last  years  of  his  life  upon 
the  staff  of  the  Independent;  and  Robert  Dale 
Owen. 

—  The  lectures  on  the  early  history  of  Congrega- 
tionalism which  Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter,  D.  D.,  has 
just  been  delivering  in  course  at  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  are  going  directly,  though  slowly, 
into  print,  and  will  be  published  probably  next 
year,  simultaneously  with  their  repetition  for  the 
second  time  at  Andover  —  there  being  three  de- 
liveries in  all.  They  are  the  fruits  of  an  exceed- 
ingly minute  and  painstaking  search  of  original 
sources  of  information  in  the  great  libraries  of 
England  and  the  Continent,  and  are  rooted  in  a 
life-long  and  enthusiastic  study  of  the  subject, 
upon  which  Dr.  Dexter  has  come  to  be  justly 
considered  the  first  living  authority.  The  ab- 
stracts of  these  lectures,  which  the  Independent, 
with  habitual  enterprise,  has  been  publishing, 
have  given  a  general  idea,  though  only  a  faint  one, 
of  their  popular  elements ;  while  in  their  final 
form  they  will  probably  constitute  the  most  valu- 
able addition  yet  made  to  our  thorough  and  au- 


thentic knowledge  of  the  originating  and  pre- 
serving forces  of  New  England  character  and 
life. 

—  The  first  book  printed  in  England  by  Cax- 
ton  was  The  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philoso- 
phers, the  imprint  of  which  bore  date  1477. 
Original  copies  of  this  exist  in  the  British  Muse- 
um and  in  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Christie-Miller  at  Britwell  House,  Bucks,  the  latter 
being  the  finest  known.  It  is  a  small  folio  in  per- 
fect preservation,  beautif  ullyajrinted  in  black  letter 
on  an  ash-grey  paper,  with  red  initial  letters,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  Caxton's  press.  The 
reproduction  of  this  work  in  facsimile  is  to  be  one 
of  the  features  of  the  celebration  of  this  four-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  printing 
into  England,  and  the  greatest  pains  will  be  tak- 
en to  ensure  an  accurate  mechanical  likeness. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bouton  of  New  York  will  have  the  dis- 
position of  the  one  hundred  copies  to  be  sent  to 
America,  the  price  of  which  to  subscribers  is 
fixed  at  $10  each. 

—  Mr.  Ffyfe  is  to  write  for  the  Messrs.  Cassell  a 
popular  history  of  this  nineteenth  century,  which 
is  to  appear,  one  volume  at  a  time,  as  fast  as  it  is 
ready.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  it  is  understood,  has 
a  similar  work  in  hand,  though  as  yet  he  has  got 
but  little  further  than  the  collection  of  materials. 


—  A  most  important  adjunct  to  Appleten's  Cy- 
clopedia will  be  the  analytical  and  topical  index 
thereto,  which  Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant  has  been 
engaged  a  long  time  in  preparing.  The  publish- 
ers had  hoped  to  bring  it  out  before  this,  but  the 
immense  amount  of  labor'  involved  has  made  de- 
lay unavoidable.  The  manuscript  is  now,  how- 
ever, about  ready  for  the  printers,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work  may  be  expected  before 
many  months. 

—  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  who  has  been  looking 
over  the  advance  sheets  of  the  forthcoming  Life 
of  Charles  Sumner,  tells  us  that  in  his  opinion 
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—  The  Eastern  question  is  still  receiving  at- 
tention from  English  authors  and  publishers.  A 
new  edition  is  just  ready  in  London  of  The  Sla- 
vonic Provinces  of  Turkey-in- Europe,  by  G.  M. 
Mackenzie  and  K.  B.  Irby,  a  book  made  famous 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Hawarden  speech  ;  and 
Macmillan  &  Co.  announce  Turks  and  Greeks, 
an  account  by  Hon.  Dudley  Campbell  of  a  recent 
journey  through  Greece  and  the  Turkish  provin- 
ces in  Europe.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge  also  has  in  press  a  History 
of  Asia  Minor,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux. 

— J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  in  preparation  a 
choice  work  on  American  Colleges,  which  will 
take  the  world  to  which  it  relates,  we  fancy,  some- 
what by  surprise.  There  are  to  be  illustrations 
in  heliotype  of  twenty-four  such  colleges,  in 
some  instances  more  than  one  of  each,  with  his- 
torical and  descriptive  letter-press  furnished  by 
persons  connected  with  the  several  institutions. 
The  work  is  being  prepared  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  C.  F.  Richardson  of  the  Independent, 
whose  experience,  judgment  and  taste  give  as- 
surance of  a  fine  and  valuable  volume. 

—  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  announce 
Tangled,  a  story  by  "  Rachel  Carew,"  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  at  a  fashionable  resort  in  Swit- 
zerland. 
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Mr.  Pierce,  the  biographer,  has  distanced  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan  in  his  life  of  Macaulay.  He  pronounces 
the  work  "German  in  its  thoroughness,"  and  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind. 

—  The  late  Rev.  J.  S.  C.  Abbott  led  an  event- 
ful life,  which  brought  him  into  many  association^ 
of  great  interest  The  scenes  of  his  college  days 
at  Bowdoin  he  was  especially  fond  of  recalling, 
where  Longfellow,  Cheever,  Hawthorne,  Stowe, 
Pierce  and  others^widely  known  in  later  years 
were  his  classmates  or  companions.  From  a 
private  and  unpublished  letter  of  Mr  Abbott's, 
recalling  some  of  his  impressions  of  that  period, 
we  quote  this  passage . 

"  Cheever  was  famous  for  his  extensive  reading. 
The  college  library,  a  very  valuable  one,  he  thor- 
oughly explored.  Frank  Pierce,  as  he  was  al- 
ways called,  was  the  most  popular  man,  or  rather 
boy,  for  he  was  very  young  in  college.  He  was 
always  a  gentleman  of  good  mind,  good  scholar- 
ship, and  high-toned  morals.  In  trying  our 
skill  injumping,  Frank  could  generally  jump  far- 
thest Prof.  Stowe,  though  one  of  the  religious  stu- 
dents (and  there  were  but  few  such  in  college  then), 
was  the  wag  of  Bowdoin.  Whenever  he  spoke 
the  college  laughed.  .  .  .  The  boy  Longfellow 
was  pattern  of  the  man  Longfellow.  He  was  then 
a  poet  of  no  mean  note  —  very  handsome,  always 
well  dressed,  with  no  taste  tor  any  but  refined 
pleasure.  His  effusions  injthe  papers  were  eager- 
ly sought  for  by  all  the  young  ladies.  Hawthorne 
was  a  recluse ;  pensive,  thoughtful,  a  constant 
reader.  He  never  uttered  a  loud  word  or  laugh 
while  in  college.  Though  not  unpopular  he  lived 
alone,  communing  with  his  own  thoughts;  Pierce 
was  his  most  intimate  friend.  Jonathan  Cilley, 
shot  by  Graves,  was  a  young  man  of  exceeding 
ambition  and  great  power  over  others.  He  was  not 
a  young  man  of  high  moral  instincts.  His  class 
did  not  thus  regard  him.  But  he  led  the  class. 
If  he  wished  to  win  any  one  to  his  side,  he  would 
take  his  arm,  and  the  work  was  done." 

—  Mrs.  James  Geddes  Day  is  diligently  pro- 
gressing with  her  anecdote  biography  of  her 
grandfather,  Daniel  Webster.  Portions  of  the 
manuscript  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  ex- 
amine give  promise  of  an  entertaining  volume. 
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OOffWAY'S  IDOLS  AND  IDEALS.* 

THE  title  of  Mr.  Conway's  book  indicates 
his  weakness  and  his  strength.  As  an 
iconoclast  he  sometimes  attacks  realities 
which  are  not  idols,  and  his  blows  are  often 
inaccurately  aimed.  As  an  idealist  he  is  re- 
freshingly positive,  constructive  and  fervent. 
In  the  Essay  on  Christianity  he  takes  much 
the  same  view  of  its  future  as  does  Mr. 
Francis  E.  Abbot.  The  successive  sec- 
tions treat  of  Its  Morning  Star  (Christ  him- 
self), Dawn,  Day,  Decline  and  Afterglow  and 
The  Morrow.  This  Christianity,  the  day  of 
whose  decline  has  already  set  in,  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus,  nor  His  moral  teaching, 
but  the  dogmatic  system,  commonly  known 
as  Calvinism.  Mr.  Conway  relieves  Jesus  of 
the  burden  of  its  characteristic  doctrines, 
and  draws  a  picture  of  Him  which  does  not 
depart  widely  from  the  current  Unitarian 
portrait  But  he  declares  Unitarianism,  with 
every  other  form  of  Liberal  Christianity,  to 
be  but  the  afterglow  of  Christianity's  expir- 
ing day.  The  two  systems  which  he  at 
first  contrasts,  Calvinism  and  the  Christian- 
ity of  Jesus,  he  identifies  in  the  end.  The 
prophets  of  the  extinction  of  Christianity  are 
generally  thus  inconsistent,  and  they  leave 
us  in  too  great  darkness  as  to  our  religious 
future.  Too  much  of  Mr.  Conway's  criti- 
cism of  the  Gospels  is  indefensible.  His  re- 
jection of  the  name  "  Jesus  "  and  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Christ  in  Nazareth,  for  instance,  is 
quite  arbitrary,  for  if  we  are  not  "  certain  " 
of  historic  reality  in  the  name  "Jesus  of 
Nazareth,"  we  are  certain  of  little  or  nothing 
in  the  Evangelists.  While  the  author's  ac- 
curacy in  criticism  is  not  such  as  to  inspire 
confidence,  his  tone  in  speaking  of  Jesus  is 
never  carping.  A  genuine  admiration  of  the 
character  and  life  of  Christ  inspires  him : 

"  In  estimating  a  great  man  we  should  surely 


*  IdoU  and  Ideals,  with  an  Essay  on  Christianity.  By 
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look  to  that  wherein  he  was  unique,  individual, 
exceeded  his  age  and  added  to  it.  I  see  plainly 
that  there  are  some  words  and  actions  ascribed 
to  Christ  which  are  inferior  to  others,  while  they 
axe  in  some  cases  equally  authentic.  But,  believ- 
ing that  Christ  was  a  man,  I  believe  that  he  grew, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  estimate  him  at  his  highest, 
and  not  at  his  lowest" 

Mr.  Conway  himself  is  at  his  highest  in 
the  first  portions  of  his  work.  Now  and  then 
very  hard  and  unsympathetic,  as  in  his 
treatment  of  Prayer,  he  is  often  admirable  in 
the  last  seven  essays.  In  the  "  Pre-Darwin- 
ite  and  Post-Darwinite  World  "  he  makes  a 
good  point  that  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest " 
is  not  necessarily  the  "  survival  of  the  strong- 
est" In  the  "Real  and  I  deal,"  "Flower 
and  Thorn,"  "The  Angel  of  Death,"  and 
"The  Dream  of  Socrates,"  Mr.  Conway  is 
at  his  very  best,  preaching  a  noble  and  ex- 
alted idealism.  Observers  of  the  "  signs  of 
the  times  "  in  the  religious  world  may  well 
spend  thought  and  attention  upon  a  faith  de- 
livered with  so  much  thought  and  feeling. 
Its  theology  may  not  be  truly  catholic,  but 
its  ethics  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  We  quote 
only  this : 

"Those  moral  excellencies  and  intellectual 
powers  which  are  here  to  be  obtained  only  by 
patience,  self-denial,  fidelity,  study,  we  may  be 
sure  will  not  be  obtained  elsewhere  at  a  less  cost 
Socrates  saw  that  any  higher  world  must  be  only 
a  widening  out  of  this  world ;  and  if  science  com- 
ing after  him  shows  the  most  distant  planet  simi- 
lar to  our  own  in  substance  and  revolving  by  the 
same  force  that  turns  this,  we  may  be  equally 
sure  that  we  shall  never  get  beyond  the  stern 
laws  of  thought  and  virtue  any  more  than  we 
shall  get  beyond  the  law  of  gravitation." 


A  ITEW  LIFE  OF  FOE  * 

ONE  might  infer  from  the  wording  of  this 
title  that  no  other  life  of  Poe  had  ever 
been  written ;  or  that,  whatever  others  have 
been  written,  this  is  the  life,  par  excellence. 
The  latter  we  presume  to  be  the  assumption 
of  the  author,  even  if  it  should  not  prove  to 
be  the  verdict  of  the  public.  Other  sketches 
of  Poe  there  have  been,  not  less  than  eight,  in 
fact,  short  or  long ;  one  of  which,  Dr.  Ru- 
fus  W.  Griswold's,  is  virtually  the  occasion 
of  this.  For  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
poor  Poe  is  dead  and  buried ;  he  has  been 
damned  so  far  as  the  hitherto  recorded  judg- 
ments of  this  world  are  concerned;  and 
Griswold's  memoir  has  had,  probably,  as 
much  to  do  as  anything  with  forming  these 
judgments. 

Mr.  Gill  is  clearly  a  partisan  of  Poe's,  and 
writes  as  such  rather  than  as  a  truly  historic 
biographer.  All  that  was  good  in  the  poet's 
character  and  all  that  was  agreeable  in  his 
life  our  author,  in  the  fullness  of  a  reverent 
affection  for  his  memory,  would  be  likely  to 
discover  and  disclose;  and  no  opportunity 
would  be  lost  to  expose  and  upbraid  Dr. 
Griswold  and  other  alleged  defamers.  We 
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are  inclined,  therefore,  to  accept  Mr.  Gill's 
presentation  of  the  subject  as  being  the 
most  favorable  which  the  facts  will  justify. 
And  we  must  say  that  at  important  points  he 
seems  to  us  to  essentially  modify  the  gener- 
ally accepted  portrait.  In  that  portrait  the 
repulsive  has  predominated.  Mr.  Gill  erases 
some  of  the  more  repulsive  lines  and  gives 
distinctness  and  strength  to  others  which  are 
attractive.  Poe  is  still  left  a  strange,  weak, 
wayward  being;  victim  of  a  crazing  appetite 
for  drink;  unstable,  reckless,  improvident 
and  quarrelsome ;  full  of  traits  which  offend 
one's  moral  sense ;  in  all  a  great  nature  sadly 
marred;  but  his  constitution  and  environ- 
ment are  here  so  brought  out  into  the  light 
as  to  make  him  an  object  to  be  compassion- 
ated and  forgiven  rather  than  sentenced  and 
cast  out;  while  certain  dark  traditions  with 
which  his  name  has  been  associated  are  made 
wholly  or  nearly  to  disappear. 

The  main  facts  which  Mr.  Gill  establishes 
in  contravention  of  statements  passed  into 
currency  by  other  biographers  are  that  Poe 
was  born  in  Boston,  January  19,  1809;  that 
he  was  not  expelljd  from  the  University  of 
Virginia,  but  completed  his  intended  course 
there,  and,  though  irregular  in  his  ways,  and 
addicted  to  gambling,  was  in  good  repute  as 
a  scholar,  and  enjoyed  in  no  small  degree  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  officers ;  that 
his  expulsion  from  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  was  purposely  obtained,  because 
of  his  failure  to  get  the  needed  consent  of 
his  foster-father  to  his  voluntary  withdrawal ; 
that  he  did  not  enlist  as  a  private  in  the  reg- 
ular army,  or  go  abroad  as  far  as  St  Peters- 
burg with  the  idea  of  joining  the  Greeks  in 
their  struggle  for  liberty;  that  his  engage- 
ment of  marriage  with  Mrs.  S.  H.  Whitman, 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  his  wife,  Virginia 
Clemm,  was  not  broken  off  because  of  a 
drunken  outrage  committed  at  her  house,  but 
for  other  reasons,  which  seem  in  no  way  to 
have  disturbed  his  place  in  her  respect ;  and 
that,  in  the  general,  he  was  not  dissolute  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term. 

We  cannot  better  give  our  readers  an  idea 
of  the  redeeming  mission  of  Mr.  Gill's  vol- 
ume, than  by  extracting  one  or  two  of  the 
many  passages  bearing  upon  the  above 
points.  Mr.  Wertenbaker,  Secretary  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  at  the  time  of  Poe's 
attendance,  bears  testimony  as  follows : 

"  On  one  occasion  Prof.  Batterman  requested 
his  Italian  class  to  render  into  English  verse  a  ' 
portion  of  the  lesson  in  Tasso,  assigned  for  the 
next  lecture.  Mr.  Poe  was  the  only  one  who  com- 
plied with  the  request.  He  was  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  professor  for  his  performance. 
Although  I  had  a  passing  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Poe  from  an  early  period  of  the  session,  it  was 
not  till  near  its  close  that  I  had  any  social  inter- 
course with  him. 

"After  spending  an  evening  together  at  a  pri- 
vate house,  he  invited  me  to  his  room.  It  was  a 
cold  night  in  December,  and  his  fire  having  gone 
nearly  out,  by  the  aid  of  some  candle  ends  and 
the  wreck  of' a  table  he  soon  rekindled  it,  and  by 
its  comfortable  blaze  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour 
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with  him.  On  this  occasion  he  spoke  with  regret 
of  the  amount  of  money  he  had  wasted,  and  the 
debts  he  had  contracted. 

"  In  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Poe,  I  have 
seen  it  stated  that  he  was  at  one  time  expelled 
from  the  university,  but  that  he  afterwards  re- 
turned and  graduated  with  the  highest  honors. 
This  is  entirely  a  mistake.  He  spent  but  one 
session  at  the  university,  and  at  no  time  did  he 
fall  under  the  censure  of  the  faculty.  He  was 
not  at  that  time  addicted  to  drinking,  but  had  an 
ungovernable  passion  for  card-playing." 

In  1832  the  proprietor  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  a  Baltimore  paper,  offered  two  prizes 
for  the  best  prose  story  and  the  best  short 
poem.  The  judges  appointed  to  examine 
the  manuscripts  were  John  P.  Kennedy,  Dr. 
James  H.  Miller  and  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe.  Poe 
was  one  of  the  competitors,  and  won  the 
prize  in  the  first  instance  with  his  "MS. 
Found  in  a  Bottle."  At  the  time  he  was  not 
personally  known  to  either  of  the  committee, 
but  he  subsequently  called  upon  Mr.  Latrobe, 
who  furnishes  this  sketch  of  his  appearance : 

"  He  was,  if  anything,  below  the  middle  size, 
and  yet  could  not  be  described  as  a  small  man. 
His  figure  was  remarkably  good,  and  he  carried 
himself  erect  and  well,  as  one  who  had  been 
trained  to  it.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  and  his 
frock  coat  was  buttoned  to*  his  throat,  where  it 
met  the  black  stock,  then  almost  universally 
worn.  Not  a  particle  of  white  was  visible.  Coat, 
hat,  boots  and  gloves  had  very  evidently  seen 
their  best  days,  but  so  far  as  mending  and  brush- 
ing go»  everything  had  been  done,  apparently,  to 
make  them  presentable.  On  most  men  his  clothes 
would  have  looked  shabby  and  seedy ;  but  there 
was  something  about  this  man  that  prevented  one 
from  criticising  his  garments,  and  the  details  I 
have  mentioned  were  only  recalled  afterwards. 
The  impression  made,  however,  was  that  the 
award  made  in  Mr.  Poe's  favor  was  not  inoppor- 
tune. Gentleman  was  written  all  over  him.  His 
manner  was  easy  and  quiet,  and  although  he  came 
to  return  thanks  for  what  he  regarded  as  deserv- 
ing them,  there  was  nothing  obsequious  in  what 
he  said  or  did.  His  features  I  am  unable  to  de- 
scribe in  detail.  His  forehead  was  high,  and 
remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  the  tem- 
ple. This  was  the  characteristic  of  his  head 
which  you  noticed  at  once,  and  which  I  have 
never  forgotten.  The  expression  of  his  face  was 
grave,  almost  sad,  except  when  he  was  engaged 
in  conversation,  when  it  became  animated  and 
changeable.  His  voice,  I  remember,  was  very 
pleasing  in  its  tone,  and  well  modulated,  almost 
rhythmical,  and  his  words  were  well  chosen  and 
unhesitating." 

After  Poe's  marriage  to  Virginia  Clemm 
he  resided  at  one  time  with  his  delicate  child- 
wife  in  a  house  on  what  was  then  the  Bloora- 
ingdale  Road,  in  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan 
Island,  near  what  is  now  the  corner  of  84th 
Street  and  the  St  Nicholas  Boulevard;  "a 
plain,  old-fashioned,  double-framed  dwelling, 
two  stories  high,  with  eight  windows  on  each 
side  and  one  at  either  gable."  Here,  some 
time  late  in  1844  or  early  in  1845,  n's  famous 
poem, "  The  Raven,"  was  written.  His  land- 
lady, a  Mrs.  Brennan,  "recalls  the  poet  as  a 
shy,  solitary,  taciturn  person,  fond  of  ram- 
bling alone  through  the  woods  or  of  sitting 
on  a  favorite  stump  of  a  tree  down  near  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  River.  There  she  has 
often  observed  him  gesticulating  wildly,  and 
loudly  and  excitedly  soliloquizing.  She 
speaks  of  him  as  eccentric,  and  yet  as  very 


quiet  and  gentlemanly  in  his  manners.  He 
wore,  at  this  time,  a  small  moustache,  which 
he  had  a  habit  of  nervously  twirling." 

As  a  piece  of  literary  work  we  regret  to 
say  that  we  cannot  give  Mr.  Gill's  volume 
unmixed  praise.  He  has  displayed  greater 
enthusiasm  in  collecting  his  materials  than 
skill  in  their  arrangement  or  nicety  of  touch 
in  their  presentation.  Not  a  little  editorial 
carelessness  and  typographical  blundering 
disfigure  pages  which  should  have  had  the 
most  scrupulous  attention.  Where  shall  we 
look  for  a  neat  and  exact  style  and  perfect 
external  workmanship  if  not  in  the  memoir 
of  a  literary  personage  ?  We  do  not  like 
Mr.  Gill's  spirit  or  language  towards  Dr. 
Griswold;  who,  whatever  his  offenses  as  a 
biographer,  does  not  deserve  to  be  spoken 
of  in  the  terms  here  employed.  Poe  was  no 
saint,  and  while  we  may  well  use  charity  in 
judgment  of  him,  they  are  not  to  be  denied  a 
share  in  that  charity  who  have  felt  that  his 
deformities  call  for  severe  reprobation.  Mr. 
Gill  would  have  strengthened  his  argument 
if  he  had  kept  his  temper.  The  volume  is 
enriched  with  a  portrait  of  Poe,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  illustrations,  all  on  wood,  among 
which  are  several  fac-similes.  In  this  re- 
spect a  good  appreciation  is  shown  of  what 
such  a  work  should  be. 


mobgaips  AHonarr  sooiett.* 

T_T  I  STORY  is  now  not  only  sought  out 
«*  but  created ;  and  even  a  higher  credit 
is  claimed  for  the  history  that  is  the  brain- 
work  of  to-day  than  for  that  enbalmed  in 
ancient  traditions  and  chronicles.  It  is  with 
the  past  of  humanity  as  with  the  primitive 
geological  ages.  The  tilting  of  portions  of 
the  earth's  crust  brings  to  the  surface  strata 
that  otherwise  could  be  studied  only  by  ex- 
cavations impracticably  deep,  and  lodges  on 
the  hill-tops  fossils  that  belong  many  fathoms 
under  ground.  In  like  manner  there  survive 
in  Australia  and  in  Central  America,  north 
and  south,  tribes  that  belong  to  a  palaeozoic 
epoch,  with  words,  idioms  and  customs  that 
are  manifestly  relics  of  a  still  earlier  age. 
The  constructive  method  in  history  hardly 
dates  farther  back  than  Niebuhr ;  but  it  is 
this  alone  that  converts  history  from  mere 
antiquarian  detail  and  gossip  into  a  science, 
and  because  a  science,  a  prescience.  The 
method  is  strictly  philosophical.  It  is  de- 
duction founded  on  previous  induction.  By 
the  careful  collation  of  facts,  scattered, 
fragmentary,  miscellaneous,  conclusions  are 
drawn  as  to  the  mental  and  moral  culture  or 
non-culture  of  the  race  of  which  those  facts 
are  the  fossil  remains  ;  and  from  the  type  of 
mind  and  culture  thus  determined  are  de- 
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duced  the  institutions,  habits  and  social  con- 
dition to  which  these  isolated  facts  belong, 
and  in  which  their  respective  places  can  be  as- 
certained. Thus,  as  Cuvier  or  Agassiz  would 
reconstruct  a  lost  fish  or  mammal  from  a  few 
broken  bones,  so  can  their  compeers  in  the 
science  of  humanity  restore  a  buried  nation 
or  a  prehistoric  age,  if  there  remain  of  it  any 
vestiges  not  wholly  obliterated. 

It  is  to  this  class  of  inquiries  that  Mr. 
Morgan  has  devoted  himself  with  a  keenness, 
perseverance  and  energy  in  which  he  has 
certainly  no  superior,  few  if  any  equals. 
To  the  unpractised,  yet  appreciative,  reader, 
his  reasonings  seem  to  have  almost  the  valid- 
ity of  mathematical  demonstrations;  but 
that  they  fall  short  of  this  is  evinced  by  the 
divergent  conclusions  drawn  from  the  self- 
same premises  by  other  authors  of  kindred 
ability  and  acumen.  Such  differences  by  no 
means  impair  the  authenticity  of  the  large 
proportion  of  results  equally  attained  by  in- 
dependent routes  of  research;  by  routes, 
too,  so  recently  opened  and  as  yet  so  imper- 
fectly surveyed,  as  to  leave  abundant  reason 
to  hope  for  further  and  determining  light  on 
the  very  points  now  at  issue.  Here  we  have, 
again,  the  analogy  of  geological  controver- 
sies, which  have  been  resolved,  not  by  rea- 
soning on  the  discoveries  in  which  they  had 
their  origin,  but  by  profounder  investigations 
which  interpreted  those  discoveries. 

Mr.  Morgan  divides  the  ages  of  human 
development  into  three  ethnical  periods, 
Savagery,  Barbarism  and  Civilization;  the 
invention  of  pottery  marking  the  boundary 
between  the  first  two,  the  use  of  a  phonetic 
alphabet  that  between  the  latter  two.  Sav- 
agery and  Barbarism  are  subdivided,  each 
into  three  periods,  Lower,  Middle  and  Up- 
per. In  the  lower  period  of  savagery  man 
merely  lives,  subsisting  on  the  spontaneous 
products  of  the  earth,  and  capable  of  no  effi- 
cient resistance  to  the  lower  animals,  still 
less  of  deriving  any  revenue  from  them. 
The  use  of  fire  and  the  acquisition  of  fish  as 
food  constituted  a  second  era  of  greater 
physical  comfort,  yet  still  of  hardly  dimin- 
ished peril.  The  invention  of  the  bow  and 
arrow,  of  equal  and  inestimable  importance 
for  safety  and  for  subsistence,  marks  an  im- 
mense stride  of  progress,  and  converts  man's 
hold  upon  the  world  around  him  from  a  pre- 
carious tenancy  to  a  mastery  and  lordship. 
Barbarism  has  also  two  salient  epochs  in  its 
advance  toward  civilization;  the  first  con- 
sisting in  the  domestication  of  animals,  sys- 
tematic agriculture,  and  the  construction  of 
dwellings,  either  of  which  indicates  the  ter- 
mination of  a  merely  nomadic  life ;  the  sec- 
ond, in  the  use  of  iron,  without  which  civili- 
zation would  have  been  impossible. 

The  Lower  status  of  Savagery  has  left  no 
record  of  itself ;  nor  within  historical  epochs 
has  there  been  known  to  exist  any  tribe  or 
fragment  of  a  tribe  which  had  not  advanced 
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beyond  it  As  for  the  Middle  and  the  Up- 
per status  of  Savagery,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  they  have  had,  unmodified,  any  pro- 
longed observable  existence ;  for  the  contact 
of  civilization  uniformly  introduces  enough 
of  its  implements,  weapons  and  simpler  arts 
to  convert  the  savage  into  a  barbarian,  even 
when  it  stimulates  and  intensifies  the  pas- 
sions and  vices  of  savagery.  But  changes 
of  this  sort  are  superficial,  and  do  not  extend 
to  beliefs,  habits  of  thought,  domestic  and 
social  relations,  and,  least  of  all,  to  language  ; 
which,  in  all  nations  and  at  every  moment,  is 
condensed  history,  and  bears  more  intimate 
relations  to  the  past  than  to  the  present 
There  is,  therefore,  no  barbarous  race  or 
tribe  which  does  not  embody  in  its  actual 
condition,  habits  and  speech,  much  that  can 
be  .accounted  for  only  by  a  condition  of 
things  appertaining  to  a  remoter  antiquity 
than  it  can  remember.  For  instance,  there 
is  no  now  known  nation  which  has  not  mar- 
riage as  an  established  institution,  and  which 
does  not  practically  recognize  the  orders  of 
kindred  growing  out  of  the  marriage-rela- 
tion. Yet  there  are  extant  numerous  tokens 
of  an  earlier  condition  of  society,  when  there 
was  no  permanent  union  between  the  sexes, 
and  when  separate  families  had  not  begun 
to  be.  We  have  them  even  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  in  which,  in  repeated  instances, 
brothers  and  sisters  on  the  father's  side,  but 
by  different  mothers,  are  regarded  as  not  de- 
barred from  intermarriage.  We  have  them 
most  abundantly  in  the  relationships,  as 
reckoned,  in  not  a  few  tribes  still  extant  m 
which  consanguinity  is  accounted  to  exist 
only  in  the  female  line  of  descent  in  some 
cases  with  a  confusion  of  degrees  in  that  line 
which  can  have  resulted  only  from  the  dwell- 
ing together,  without  distinction  of  family,  of 
all  the  posterity  of  a  common  ancestress. 
Nor  can  we  account  in  any  other  way  for  the 
undoubted  priority  of  inheritance  by  the 
tribe  to  inheritance  by  children,  and  for  the 
numerous  instances,  in  which  such  rank, 
office  or  honor  as  could  be  transmitted 
passed  by  the  female  line.  The  patria  po- 
testas  is  comparatively  modern,  and  was  pre- 
ceded by  ages,  during  which  the  family  was 
slowly  detaching  itself  from  the  gens,  or 
group,  and  assuming  under  maternal  sway 
its  interior  order  and  its  place  as  the  type 
and  norm  of  the  civilized  community  or  na- 
tion. Indeed,  there  are  not  wanting  vestiges 
of  the  formal  transfer  of  parental  supremacy 
from  the  mother  to  the  father,  and  in  a  tribe 
in  the  interior  of  Hindoostan  there  still  sur- 
vives, in  connection  with  the  advent  of  the 
new-born  child,  a  grotesque  ritual  which  has 
this,  and  can  by  no  possibility  have  any  other 
meaning. 

So  far  as  this,  we  do  not  find  that  our  cre- 
ators of  primeval  history  differ  essentially 
from  one  another.  But  when  they  under- 
take to  define  the  relations  that  preceded 


marriage,  they  fall  into  opposite  camps.  Mr. 
McLellan,  in  his  book  on  Primitive  Mar- 
riage, has  given  an  elaborate  sketch  of  the 
pre-marital  and  pre-domestic  relations  and 
groupings  of  humanity,  not  to  say  society, 
which  Mr.  Morgan  repudiates,  offering  as 
the  result  of  his  own  researches  a  parallel 
sketch  filled  in  with  some  widely  unlike  fea- 
tures. "  Non  nostrum  .  .  .  tantas  compo- 
nere  lites."  We  have  read  both  authors  on 
the  points  in  dispute,  and  each  in  his  turn  has 
seemed  to  us  to  reason  soundly  on  sufficient 
premises.  May  not  both  be  in  the  right  ? 
In  the  chaotic  condition  of  mankind  which 
either  supposition  assumes,  anterior  to  the 
birth  of  law,  custom  or  acknowledged  prece- 
dent, we  can  conceive  that  a  wide  diversity 
of  individual  caprice  may  have  given  rise  to 
an  equally  wide  diversity  of  usage  in  the 
same  age  and  region,  and  thus  to  the  seem- 
ingly conflicting  testimony  derived  from  the 
memorials  of  the  earliest  times. 

It  follows  from  the  condition  of  primitive 
man  that  the  patriarchal  form  of  government 
could  not  have  had  the  precedence  assigned 
to  it  by  writers  of  the  old  school.  It  is 
shown  that  the  earliest  associations  must  have 
been  such  fraternities  as  were  determined  in 
one  form  or  another  by  female  parentage  or 
ancestry,  sometimes  the  descendants  of  a 
common  ancestress ;  sometimes  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  a  cluster  of  women  liv- 
ing in  irregular  or  promiscuous  relations  with 
several  brothers  or  collateral  kinsmen.  From 
the  confederacy  of  such  brotherhoods  for 
mutual  aid,  relief  and  defense,  grew  larger 
unions,  which  still  were,  for  the  most  part 
defined  and  limited  by  a  real,  supposed  or  im- 
puted community  of  female  descent  though 
in  more  remote  degrees.  Larger  and  larger 
confederacies  were  formed  by  successive 
combinations  of  smaller,  till  the  earliest  na- 
tions were  aggregated  into  being  —  the  nation 
before  the  country ;  for  there  were  great  and 
mighty  nations  even  in  the  nomad  period. 
Men  did  not  become  one  people  because  they 
dwelt  together ;  but  because  they  had  been 
one  people,  when  wandering  among  other  peo- 
ples, dispersed  among  them,  mingling  with 
them,  when  they  came  to  crave  a  fixed  abode, 
they  sought  it  on  the  same  soil,  and  made 
that  soil  their  country. 

Mr.  Morgan  finds  vestiges  of  primitive 
man,  not  only  among  savage  and  barbarous 
tribes,  but  equally  among  the  most  highly 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity, —  in  the  gentes, 
phratries  and  tribes  of  Greece;  in  the  Ro- 
man' gentes  and  tribes-,  and  equally  in  the 
Scottish  clan  and  the  Irish  sept  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  yet  extinct  though  obso- 
lescent 

Researches  like  Mr.  Morgan's  seem  to  es- 
tablish the  very  great  antiquity  of  mankind, 
far  beyond  the  period  which  the  records  of 
the  Old  Testament  postulate.  Yet  there  is 
no  just  cause  for  disturbance  on  the  part  of 


those  who  revere  and  love  the  Bible.  The 
day  has  gone  by  when  intelligent  men  looked 
to  the  Divine  inspiration  for  their  chronology 
and  history.  The  Bible  attests  the  Divine 
element  in  it  by  its  theology  and  its  ethics ; 
and  such  views  of  humanity  in  the  remote 
past  as  ethnical  science  is  now  bringing  to 
light  only  add  irresistible  confirmation  to 
the  assurance  — adequately  strong  before  — 
that  the  sublime  monotheism  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  pure  morality  of  the  Decalogue 
could  by  no  possibility  have  been  the  spon- 
taneous product  of  the  human  brain. 

One  word  more.  While  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  any  proved  theory  of  the  antiquity 
of  man,  or  of  pre- Adamite"  man,  still  the  time- 
element  is  that  with  reference  to  which  there 
can  be  the  least  certainty.  As  in  geology, 
so  in  ethnology,  a  small  variation  in  the  con- 
ditions may  have  made  an  immense  differ- 
ence in  the  rapidity  of  development.  As  a 
century  may  have  witnessed  greater  changes 
in  a  given  coast-line  than  had  taken  place  in 
a  thousand  years  before,  so  advances  which 
some  tribes,  three  or  four  millenniums  old, 
have  not  effected,  may  have  been  achieved 
by  others,  under  slightly  divergent  influences, 
in  a  few  generations.  Let  ethnologists  only 
beware  of  dogmatizing  too  confidently  on  the 
length  of  their  years ;  their  well  ascertained 
results  will  be  cordially  received  by  an  intel- 
ligent public. 


SUMNEB'S  LEOTTTBES  OH  PBO- 
TEOTIOK.* 

PROTECTION  and  Free  Trade  have  so 
long  been  discussed  on  theoretical 
grounds,  that  a  work  is  to  be  welcomed 
which  applies  to  the  subject  a  historical 
method  of  treatment.  Political  Economy, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  science,  stands 
in  need  of  having  its  theories  corrected  by 
careful  observation  of  their  working  in  prac- 
tice, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  histori- 
cal treatment  of  the  protective  system  as 
applied  in  America  may  bring  us  to  conclu- 
sions entirely  new.  If  it  can  be  shown  by 
a  great  marshaling  of  facts  that,  however 
justifiable  protection  may  be  upon  principle 
in  a  new  country,  its  real  results  are  yet  a 
crippling  of  our  prosperity  by  diverting  in- 
dustry into  wrong  channels,  and  a  corruption 
of  our  politics  by  the  introduction  of  selfish 
and  personal  ends  into  our  legislation,  then 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  system  was  a  mis- 
take in  the  first  place,  or  that  in  our  century 
of  tariffs  we  have  outgrown  it.  Prof.  Sum- 
ner has  done  much  in  this  little  book  to  show 
the  unsuccessful  side  of  our  protective  sys- 
tem, and  he  draws  a  historical  picture  of  our 
experience,  in  which  all  tariff  legislation  ap- 
pears as  little  else  than  "  a  grand  grab  strug- 
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gle  between  interests  and  sections."  If 
good  has  resulted  from  this  endless  series 
of  compromises  between  New  England  rum 
and  Kentucky  hemp,  Pennsylvania  iron  and 
Southern  molasses,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  by  accident  rather  than  design. 

The  book  is  only  a  sketchy  outline  of  the 
historical  phase  of  the  subject,  and  leaves 
more  suggested  than  wrought  out  It  is, 
however,  a  good  beginning  on  a  somewhat 
new  basis  of  study,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
be  followed  by  something  more  extended,  in 
which  the  pure  theory  of  the  English  econo- 
mists and  their  followers  in  this  country  will 
be  replaced  by  historical  and  statistical  dis- 
cussion of  the  facts  in  our  distinctively 
American  political  economy.  Protectionists 
themselves  admit  that  their  system  is  but 
temporary,  its  object  being  to  give  a  fair 
start  to  industries  for  which  our  people  are 
adapted,  but  which  need  some  encourage- 
ment in  their  beginning.  A  wide  field  is 
open  for  somebody  to  show  just  how  near 
we  are,  in  years  or  decades,  to  the  period 
when  we  can  throw  off  all  restrictions ;  or, 
if  this  is  to  be  done  gradually,  then  what 
manufactures  will  be  first  ready  to  stand 
alone.  Then  again,  if  our  people  are  to  be 
forever  wedded  to  the  protective  theory,  as 
they  at  present  seem  to  be,  a  plan  not  unlike 
the  patent  system  is  to  be  devised,  by  which 
new  industries,  springing  up  for  the  first 
time,  may  receive  for  a  limited  period  the 
fostering  care  of  government  The  Free 
Trade  period  of  1846-60,  to  which  Prof. 
Sumner  devotes  but  a  brief  space,  also  needs 
an  exhaustive  treatment  by  a  comparison 
with  the  years  of  tariff.  This,  we  believe,  is 
all  unworked  ground,  and  may  be  expected 
to  yield  something  new. 

Some  of  Prof.  Sumner's  incidental  attacks 
on  the  general  theory  of  protection  are  suc- 
cessful, others  not  Of  Hamilton's  cele- 
brated Report  he  leaves  but  a  few  shreds 
hanging;  and  his  refutation  of  the  "politi- 
cal" argument  according  to  which  protec- 
tion to  home  industries  is  necessary  for  our 
defense  in  war,  is  unsurpassed. 

We  observe  that  our  author  occasionally 
drops  a  word  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
he  has  some  radical  misconception  of  the 
object  and  effect  of  the  protective  system. 
He  speaks  of  the  "  advantage  "  expected  to 
accrue  to  a  protected  industry,  as  though 
protection  raised  the  rate  of  profit  He  also 
says  that  the  system  "  has  created  privileged 
classes,  who  were  saved  from  the  risks  and 
dangers  of  business  to  which  the  rest  of  us 
are  liable."  This  cannot  be.  Protection 
may  keep  an  industry  alive  which  might 
otherwise  die,  being  inadapted  to  the  coun- 
try; but  the  universal  play  of  competition 
will  not  allow  its  profits  to  go  beyond  those 
of  an  industry  not  protected.  Besides,  it  is 
idle  to  talk  thus  of  "privileged  classes," 
where  the  movement  of  capital  and  labor 


from  trade  to  trade  is  as  easy  and  unre- 
stricted as  it  is  here.  Protected  industries 
are  exposed  to  commercial  crises  equally 
with  others,  as  to-day's  facts  show.  Nearly 
all  manufactures  are  at  a  standstill,  but  the 
unprotected  Illinois  farmer  is  still  giving  ten 
per  cent,  for  Eastern  capital. 


PAGE'S  MEMOES  OF  DE  QuTJTOEY.* 

THE  form  in  which  the  publishers  have 
issued  this  book  indicates  their  confi- 
dence in  the  interest  with  which  De  Quincey 
is  regarded  in  this  country.  The  type,  paper 
and  binding  more  than  justify  the  price,  and 
reflect  great  credjt  upon  the  firm  that  gives 
us  these  sumptuous  volumes.  Nothing 
seems  lacking  to  prevent  this  from  being  re- 
garded as  a  complete  biography.  Its  faults 
are  those  of  excess.  No  aspect  of  its  sub- 
ject is  overlooked,  and  its  details  probably 
are  as  full  and  minute  as  is  possible.  Ex- 
cept one  widely  distinguishing  fact  De 
Quincey's  life  was  uneventful;  by  far  its 
greater  part  was  spent  in  seclusion ;  he  was 
a  solitary ;  he  wrote  but  few  letters.  A  half 
dozen  pages  would  amply  tell  the  story  of 
his  external  life.  Still  we  feel  that  these 
stout  volumes  are  none  too  long  to  convey  a 
full  conception  of  this  marvelous  man ;  they 
are  the  history  of  a  mind  rather  than  of  a 
life.  But  if  his  life  were  uneventful,  his  as- 
sociations were  such  as  command  the  deep- 
est interest  Not  the  least  valuable  parts  of 
this  biography  are  the  side  glances  of  Lamb, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  Wilson  —  men 
of  whom  we  can  never  hear  too  much. 

De  Quincey's  long  life  of  seventy-five 
years  was  spent  successively  in  Manchester, 
Oxford,  London,  Grasmere  and  Edinburgh 
or  vicinity.  The  latter  residence  covered  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  during 
which  time  the  greater,  though  not  the  most 
abiding,  part  of  his  literary  work  was  done. 
He  will  always  be  associated  with  his  enor- 
mous use  of  opium,  but  the  effect  of  this 
biography  is  to  make  us  feel  more  and  more 
that  it  was  an  incident  of  his  life,  and  that 
so  far  from  adding  to  his  literary  power,  it 
probably  was  a  detracting  force,  and  that 
while  his  fame  rests  mainly  on  his  Confes- 
sions and  Suspiria  —  works  inspired  by 
opium  —  still  the  habit  acted  as  a  constant 
depriment  upon  powers  that  otherwise  might 
have  yielded  far  more  brilliant  results. 

What  De  Quincey  would  have  done  with- 
out opium  it  is  as  hard  as  it  is  idle  to  conject- 
ure. His  physicians,  however,  assert  that 
he  would  not  have  survived  to  middle  life 
without  it.  He  had  four  periods  of  complete 
submission  to  its  use,  each  extending  over  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years ;  his  life  was 
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mainly  spent  in  a  struggle  against  it  that 
grew  more  successful  as  he  advanced  in 
years;  but  this  was  attended  by  a  subsi- 
dence of  disease.  In  justice  to  him  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  his  habit  had  at 
least  a  partial  justification  in  bodily  pain. 

As  to  his  literary  habits,  he  was  of  the 
Bohemian  type ;  he  had  not  a  habit  of  com- 
position that  was  not  bad.  He  wrote  upon 
any  scrap  of  paper  he  could  find,  and  hence- 
forth he  had  done  with  it  At  Lass  wade  he 
occupied  a  room  that  held  a  bath  tub,  into 
which  was  tossed  the  freshly  written  page,  to 
be  sorted  out  while  the  press  at  Edinburgh 
was  waiting  for  copy.  While  in  the  City  he 
often  wrote  till  be  had  "  snowed  himself  in  " 
with  MS.,  and  he  actually  several  times 
moved  his  quarters  to  be  rid  of  the  accumu- 
lation, as  a  western  farmer  moves  his  bams 
away  from  straw.  He  would  send  copy  to 
the  press  written  upon  the  margin  of  leaves 
torn  from  books,  and  alas !  sometimes  from 
borrowed  books  that  even  then  were  not  re- 
turned. He  wrote  under  the  pressure  of 
poverty  alone  —  ambition  playing  but  a  small 
part  in  his  strange  drama.  When  he  wanted 
a  guinea  he  wrote  an  article.  He  had  no 
specialty  except  the  general  one  of  criticism. 
He  took  up  the  most  diverse  themes  and 
treated  them  with  apparently  equal  interest 
and  ability. 

Here,  however,  the  Bohemian  element 
ceases.  Whatever  the  carelessness  of  habit 
or  method,  there  was  no  carelessness  of  style 
or  thought  The  compensation  had  no  rela- 
tion to  his  treatment  of  the  subject  Here 
his  conscientiousness  was  supreme,  and  the 
elaboration  of  style  and  thought  was  carried 
to  the  highest  point  It  is  not  easy  to  speak 
too  strongly  of  his  style,  or  to  commend  it 
too  earnestly  to  the  study  of  young  writers 
who  can  be  persuaded  that  there  may  be 
better  models  than  Carlyle  and  Mark  Twain. 
No  writer  of  English  shades  his  thought 
with  language  so  well,  or  measures  the  po- 
tentiality of  his  every  word  so  accurately. 
In  the  twenty-four  volumes  of  his  collected 
works,  there  is  not  a  phrase  or  sentence  of 
doubtful  meaning ;  yet  few  writers  have  so 
involved  a  style ;  but  the  involution  is  par- 
allel with  the  thought,  and  runs  along  with  it 
in  a  natural  way.  His  lucidity  chiefly  springs 
from  his  thorough  conception  of  his  subject 
and  then  from  a  rare  artistic  sense  that  de- 
mands a  corresponding  form.  But  beyond 
this  clearness,  what  delicacy,  what  Homeric 
nobleness,  what  rhythmic  grandeur  !  His 
sentences  march  before  the  enkindled  imag- 
ination as  battalions  of  soldiers  sweep  in  re- 
view before  a  king  —  swift,  orderly  and 
majestic 

It  will  always  be  an  occasion  of  just  pride 
that  De  Quincey  was  first  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated in  this  country,  and  there  is  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  James  T.  Fields  for  mak- 
ing the  first  collection  of  his  widely  scat- 
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tered  writings.  But  for  this  work  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  might  have  been  wholly 
forgotten  by  his  countrymen,  as  was  fast 
coming  to  be  the  case.  Certainly  his  pres- 
ent English  reputation  is  but  the  echo  of  the 
American.  This  renders  the  question  of  his 
place  in  literature  more  interesting,  as  it  in- 
volves the  question  whether  we  were  mis- 
taken in  our  estimate  of  him.  Is  his  place  a 
lasting  one?  He  was  mainly  a  critic,  and 
criticism  does  not  easily  become  classic. 
Many  of  his  articles  were  upon  themes  that 
demand  constantly  fresh  treatment,  and  al- 
ready have  little  value  save  their  style,  and 
as  furnishing  material  for  letter  writers.  We 
think,  however,  that  there  is  a  niche  in  our 
literary  Pantheon  as  yet  unfilled,  unless  it  is 
accorded  to  De  Quincey — a  place  corre- 
sponding somewhat  to  that  of  Richter  and 
Novalis  —  the  place  of  a  dreamer  or  vision- 
ist,  whose  gift  springs  spontaneously  from 
the  imagination,  and  is  in  no  wise  connected 
with  the  will,  and  so  only  by  chance  is  found 
in  one  who  has  the  artistic  capacity  to  utter 
his  vision.  This  rare  idiosyncrasy  of  mind, 
united  with  such  rare  power  of  expression, 
and  joined  also  with  a  habit  which  was  not 
so  much  a  cause  as  an  aid  of  the  dreams,  has 
resulted  in  a  body  of  literature  unique  in 
character,  and  marked  by  the  loftiest  quali- 
ties of  literary  art  Our  opinion  is  that  it 
will  take  a  permanent  place  in  English  litera- 
ture, even  though  M.  Taine  seems  never  to 
have  heard  of  it  The  fact  that  there  is  a 
revival  of  interest  in  De  Quincey  —  perhaps 
it  may  better  be  called  a  dawning  —  indicates 
permanence  of  reputation.  A  late  recogni- 
tion is  more  significant  than  an  immediate 
one,  as  indicating  that  the  author  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  sympathies  of  his  age,  and  so 
wrote  out  of  his  own  inherent  strength  and 
greatness. 

We  remarked  that  the  faults  of  Mr.  Page's 
biography  are  those  of  excess.  We  cannot 
be  too  thankful  to  him  for  giving  so  full  de- 
tails of  De  Quincey's  life,  and  for  showing 
us  how  gentle  and  charitable  he  was,  how 
tender  to  little  children  and  servants,  how 
reverent,  and  how  earnestly  he  strove  in  the 
battle  of  life  for  which  he  had  hardly  a  qual- 
ity that  fitted  him  —  an  etherial,  morbidly 
sensitive,  weak-willed  eudxmonist,  as  he 
called  himself ;  but  the  editor  unnecessarily 
burdens  his  pages  with  defense  of  the  liter- 
ary character  of  his  subject.  If  that  does 
not  fix  itself,  nothing  that  Mr.  Page  can  say 
will  alter  it  He  is  over  anxious,  or  too 
zealous,  and  raises  questions  where  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  doubt  He  has  also 
overloaded  his  pages  with  quotations  from 
De  Quincey's  writings  in  proof  of  his  genius 
—  a  work  of  total  supererogation.  Indeed, 
the  biography  is  largely  a  plea  for  his  hero, 
as  well  as  a  statement  of  facts  concerning 
him;  whereas  the  latter  is  all  we  need. 
Otherwise  the  work  is  only  to  be  com- 


mended. Its  most  interesting  feature  is  the 
long  chapter  of  reminiscences  by  Mr.  James 
Hogg,  if  we  except  a  letter  of  Carlyle's,  which 
we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  charming 
epistles  that  ever  fell  under  our  eye.  We 
have  now  read  it  again,  and  double  the  em- 
phasis of  this  statement. 


ALGER'S  LIFE  OP  POBREBT  * 

THIS  life  of  the  eminent  American  actor 
fills  two  handsome  royal  octavo  vol- 
umes of  more  than  four  hundred  pages 
each;  or,  rather,  the  strictly  biographical 
portion  makes  up  perhaps  half  of  the  work, 
while  the  rest  is  occupied  with  disquisitions 
on  the  dramatic  art,  criticism,  divorce,  friend- 
ship and  sundry  other  subjects.  In  his  pre- 
face, the  author  says : 

"The  plan  of  the  ensuing  biography  is  that  of 
a  philosophical  history,  which  adds  to  the  simple 
narrative  of  events  a  discussion  of  the  causes  and 
teachings  of  the  events.  The  writer  has  inter- 
spersed the  mere  recital  of  personal  facts  and  in- 
cidents with  studies  of  the  principal  topics  of  a 
more  general  nature  intimately  associated  with 
these,  and  has  sought  to  enforce  the  lessons  they 
yield.  His  aim  in  this  has  been  to  add  to  the 
descriptive  interest  of  the  work  more  important 
moral  values.  The  thoughtful  reader,  who  seeks 
improvement  and  is  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  kind,  will,  it  is  believed,  find  these  episodes 
attractive ;  and  the  frivolous  reader,  who  seeks 
amusement  alone,  need  not  complain  of  disquisi- 
tions which  he  can  easily  skip." 

It  is  hardly  fair,  however,  for  Mr.  Alger 
to  intimate  that  only  "  the  frivolous  reader  " 
may  complain  of  his  digressive  disquisitions. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  "  Life  of  Edwin  For- 
rest," and  the  thoughtful  reader  who  is  at- 
tracted to  it  by  his  interest  in  the  man  may 
be  not  unrighteously  angry  at  being  com- 
pelled to  sift  out  the  biography  which  he 
wants  from  the  philosophy  which  he  does 
not  want  The  latter  may  be  good  in  its 
way,  and  welcome  enough  to  the  same  reader 
at  another  time,  but  he  may  reasonably  ob- 
ject to  having  it  thrust  upon  him  when  he  is 
not  seeking  it  and  behind  a  title-page  that 
gives  no  hint  of  it  The  author  says  that 
the  interpolated  disquisitions  can  be  easily 
skipped;  but  there  are  some  readers  who 
from  principle  are  averse  to  skipping,  and 
others  who  do  not  know  how  to  do  it  judi- 
ciously ;  and  we  may  add  that  there  are  some 
who  cannot  help  being  vexed  to  find,  after 
buying  a  book  on  the  faith  of  its  title,  that 
only  half  of  it  fulfills  the  promise  of  that 
title.  The  name  of  a  book  should  tell  pre- 
cisely what  it  is,  and  if  it  be  not  merely  the 
life  of  an  actor  but  a  series  of  essays  on  the 
history,  philosophy  and  uses  of  the  drama, 
and  other  topics  less  directly  suggested  by 
its  nominal  subject,  that  fact  ought  to  be 
distinctly  set  forth  on  the  title-page. 
The  author's  plan,  as  stated  by  himself, 
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appears  to  have  been  conscientiously  carried 
out  It  was  Forrest's  desire  that  Mr.  Alger 
should  be  his  biographer,  and  in  their  first 
conversation  on  the  subject,  Forrest  said: 
"  Tell  the  truth  frankly.  Let  there  be  no 
whitewashing.  Show  me  just  as  I  have  been 
and  am.  If  the  whole  truth  be  told,"  he 
added,  "I  am  perfectly  willing  to  bear  all 
the  censure,  all  the  condemnation  that  justly 
belongs  to  me.  Therefore  use  no  disguising 
varnish,  but  let  the  facts  stand  forth." 

These  instructions  the  author  has  faith- 
fully obeyed.  He  evidently  has  had  no  fear 
that  his  hero  would  suffer  from  a  frank  ad- 
mission of  his  faults  and  defects,  and  in  illus- 
trating these  he  has  given  many  details  which 
at  first  thought  one  would  say  were  better 
omitted.  On  looking  at  them  more  care- 
fully, however,  we  see  that  their  introduction 
shows  a  refined  tact  if  it  be  not  merely  a 
lucky  accident,  inasmuch  as  they  help  us 
to  understand  the  peculiar  character  of  For- 
rest He  was  "  an  elemental  man,"  or,  as 
Mr.  Alger  afterwards  expresses  it  more 
clearly  :  "  he  was  insuperably  democratic  in 
his  very  bones,"  with  a  rooted  repugnance 
for  the  forms  and  conventionalities  of  the 
polite  world,  u  free  and  downright  in  honest 
speech  and  demeanor,  making  his  outer  man- 
ifestations correspond  exactly  with  his  inner 
states."  Such  a  man  is  very  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  the  many  little  anecdotes 
that  are  given  to  illustrate  the  better  side  of 
his  nature,  not  always  put  outward  in  his 
behavior  to  the  world,  are  really  illustrative, 
and  enable  us  to  form  a  fairer  estimate  of 
him  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

The  story  of  Forrest's  early  life  is  well 
told,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  best  part  of  the 
biographical  half  of  the  work.  When  he  was 
thirteen  his  father  died,  and  he  had  to  leave 
school  and  help  support  the  family.  He  had 
already  shown  a  taste  for  the  stage,  and  had 
been  a  member  of  a  juvenile  Thespian  club, 
playing  in  a  woodshed  to  a  "  house "  of 
schoolboys.  A  year  later  he  made  his  first 
appearance  on  a  real  stage,  taking  the  part 
of  a  girl,  but  owing  to  some  unlucky  incon- 
gruities in  his  make-up,  the  tttbut  was  a 
ridiculous  failure.  Not  discouraged,  he 
made  another  attempt  in  the  character  of 
Harlequin,  and  won  the  applause  of  the  audi- 
ence. At  fifteen  he  made  another  "  hit "  as 
Norval,  and  from  that  time  his  success  was 
assured,  though  for  several  years  he  barely 
earned  a  living  by  his  art.  In  1824,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  got  an  engagement  in 
New  Orleans,  and  here  his  fame  and  pros- 
perity may  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun.  At 
twenty,  he  was  playing  in  New  York  at  $40 
a  week,  and  the  manager  was  glad  to  secure 
him  for  the  next  season  at  $200  a  night,  for 
eighty  nights.  From  this  time  his  career 
was  a  succession  of  histrionic  triumphs. 

In  1834  Forrest  went  to  Europe,  to  spend 
two  years  in  travel  and  study.    Mr.  Alger 
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gives  the  following  interesting  incident  of 
his  stay  in  Paris : 

"  He  had  formed  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance 
with  the  manager  of  one  of  the  theaters.  This 
manager  had  a  protigi  of  whose  nascent  talent  as 
an  actor  he  cherished  a  high  estimate.  The 
youth  was  to  make  his  dibttt,  and  the  manager 
asked  the  American  tragedian  to  attend  the  per- 
formance and  give  his  opinion  of  the  promise  it 
indicated.  At  the  close  of  the  play,  asked  to 
state  his  candid  impression  without  reserve,  For- 
rest said  to  the  manager :  *  He  will  never  rise  be- 
yond a  respectable  mediocrity.  It  is  a  perfectly 
hopeless  case.  There  are  no  deeps  of  latent  pas- 
sion in  him,  no  lava-reservoirs.  His  sensibility 
is  quick,  but  all  superficial.  But  that  Jewish- 
looking  girl,  that  little  bag  of  bones,  with  the 
marble  face  and  the  flaming  eves,— there  is  de- 
moniacal power  in  her.  If  she  lives,  and  does 
not  burn  out  too  soon,  she  will  become  something 
wonderful.'  That  little  bag  of  bones  was  the 
then  unknown  Rachel ! " 

On  his  return  to  England,  Forrest  visited 
Stratford-on-Avon : 

"With  the  eagerness  and  devotion  arising 
from  the  lifelong  enthusiasm  of  all  his  profes- 
sional studies  and  experience,  reinforced  by  the 
feeling  of  the  accumulated  homage  paid  at  that 
shrine  by  mankind  at  large,  he  wandered  and 
mused  in  the  places  once  so  familiar  with  the 
personal  presence  of  the  poet,  and  still  seeming 
to  be  suffused  with  his  invisible  presence.  In 
the  day  he  made  a  careful  exploration  of  the 
church  where  the  unapproachable  dramatist  lies 
sepulchred.  Late  in  the  evening,  when  the  moon 
was  riding  half-way  up  the  heaven,  he  clambered 
over  the  fence,  and,  while  the  gentle  current  of 
Avon  was  lapping  the  sedges  on  its  shore  almost 
at  his  feet,  gazed  in  at  the  window  and  saw  the 
moonbeams  silvering  the  bust  of  the  dead  master 
on  the  wall,  and  the  carved  letters  of  the  quaint 
and  dread  inscription  on  his  tomb." 

There  must,  we  think,  be  something  of  im- 
agination as  well  as  romance  in  this  para- 
graph. The  only  window  in  the  Stratford 
church  through  which  the  bust  of  Shakes- 
peare could  be  seen  is  the  great  east  window 
(not  then  filled  with  stained  glass);  and  to 
get  a  view  of  it  through  that  would  be  im- 
possible, unless  one  should  climb  up  to  the 
window,  which  is  so  high  above  the  ground 
that  even  the  stalwart  actor  could  hardly 
have  reached  it  without  a  ladder. 

The  story  of  Forrest's  domestic  unhappi- 
ness,  and  his  separation  from  his  wife,  is 
briefly  told,  as  it  should  have  been ;  and  the 
disquisition  on  divorce  that  follows  might 
well  have  been  omitted. 

The  account  of  the  trouble  with  Macready, 
and  of  the  bloody  riot  in  New  York  to  which 
it  led,  is  very  full  and  complete.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  difficulty  is  traced  back  to  For- 
rest's professional  visit  to  England  in  1845, 
and  the  affair  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
state  of  feeling  that  then  existed  between 
the  two  countries.  One  can  hardly  believe, 
as  he  reads  the  narrative,  that  these  things 
happened  only  some  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Alger's  style,  as  those  who  have  read 
his  earlier  books  are  aware,  is  often  over- 
wrought and  inflated.  The  following  speci- 
men is  perhaps  worse  than  the  average, 
though  it  is  taken  quite  at  random : 

"  In  this  long  tour  and  deliberate  tarry  abroad, 


wisely  chosen  in  his  early  manhood,  before  his 
nature  had  hardened  in  routine,  with  plenty  of 
money,  leisure,  health,  freedom  and  aspiration, 
he  had  drunk  his  fill  of  joy.  His  brain  and  spine 
and  ganglia  saturated  with  an  amorous  drench  of 
elemental  force,  drunk  with  every  kind  of  po- 
tency, he  swaved  on  his  centres  in  revelling  full- 
ness of  life.  He  had  been  in  these  two  exempted 
years  like  Hercules  in  Olympus,  with  abundance 
of  ambrosia  and  nectar,  and  Hebe  on  his  knee." 

Which,  being  interpreted  in  the  vernacular, 
means  nothing  more  than  that  he  had  had  a 
thoroughly  good  time.  The  first  sentence 
expresses  that  strongly  enough ;  the  second, 
which  is  little  removed  from  nonsense,  and 
the  third,  with  its  not  very  tasteful  classical 
allusion,  might  well  have  been  spared. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  elegant  dress  given 
to  these  volumes  by  the  publishers,  who 
have  made  them  quite  perfect  in  all  points 
of  external  form.  The  illustrations,  which 
include  three  portraits  of  Forrest  at  different 
ages,  besides  representations  of  him  in  nine 
of  his  leading  rdles,  with  a  portrait  of  his 
mother,  etc.,  are  steel  engravings  of  more 
than  average  excellence. 


POEMS  OP  PLAGES.* 

OF  five  lately  issued  volumes  in  this  green- 
and-gilt  "Little  Classic"  series,  three 
relate  to  Italy,  the  land  of  song,  and  two  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium  and  Holland.  The 
plan  pursued  is  to  arrange  such  choice  poems 
as  are  in  any  way  localized,  whether  descrip- 
tive or  narrative,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  places  to  which  they  refer.  We  find  at 
the  outset  twenty-seven  selections  upon  Italy 
as  a  whole,  about  half  being  from  native  au- 
thors. Then  follow  »  Alban  Hills,"  "Amalfi," 
"  Apennines,"  etc.,  with  more  or  less  matter 
germane  to  each.  The  city  most  celebrated 
in  verse  is  of  course  Rome,  whose  hundred 
poems  are  classified  as  suggested  by  her 
"  hills,  ruins,  streets,  churches  and  palaces, 
Protestant  cemetery  and  campagna."  Ital- 
ian authors  are  well  represented  —  Horace, 
Dante,  Tasso,  and  many  others  less  known ; 
while  Virgil  appears  sixteen  times.  The 
translations  are  by  various  hands,  and  are 
scrupulously  credited.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  no  index  of  the  authors,  who 
represent  all  periods,  from  Homer  to  W.  D. 
Howells.  Their  eminence  bears  no  relation 
to  the  amount  they  furnish  in  this  book,  as 
would  be  the  case  in  a  general  selection  of 
poetry.  No  hymn-book  could  be  compiled 
without  leave  of  Watts  and  Wesley ;  but  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  a  collection  of 
hymns  of  a  certain  class  to  which  these  pro- 
lific poets  would  contribute  but  little.  So  in 
these  pages  Shakespeare  appears  but  five 
times,  and  Tennyson  but  once  (in  "The 
Daisy"),  simply  because  they  chanced  to 
write  but  little  about  Italy  or  Spain.  Lord 
Byron  leads  the  list  with  forty-four  selections, 


•  Poems  of  Places.  Edited  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 


and  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  own  poems  we  have 
eighteen,  not  including  a  few  translations. 

The  editor  appears  impartial  in  his  use  of 
material,  doing  full  justice  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  ;  indeed,  Edgar  A.  Poe's  mali- 
cious review  article  ("  Mr.  Longfellow  and 
Other  Plagiarists,")  has  not  prevented  the 
insertion  of  Poe's  noble  juvenile  verses  on 
"  The  Coliseum,"  beginning : 

"  Type  of  the  antique  Rome  1    Rich  reliquary 
Of  lofty  contemplation  left  to  time 
By  buried  centuries  of  pomp  and  power  I " 

The  principles  upon  which  selections  are 
made  may  be  indicated  by  the  three  extracts 
from  Milton.  Under  "Piedmont,"  is  that 
thrilling  sonnet : 

"  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 

Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks." 

Under  "  Rome"  is  the  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  imperial 
city  shown  by  Satan  from  the  mountain  in 
"  Paradise  Regained : " 

"  He  brought  our  Saviour  to  the  western  side 
Of  that  high  mountain,  whence  he  might  behold 
Another  plain,  long,  but  in  breadth  not  wide, 
Washed  by  the  southern  sea ;  and  on  the  the  north, 

 an  imperial  city  stood, 

With  towers  and  temples  proudly  elevate, 
On  seven  small  hills,  with  palaces  adorned, 
Porches,  and  theatres,  baths,  aqueducts, 
Statues,  and  trophies,  and  triumphal  arcs, 
Gardens  and  groves,  presented  to  his  eyes,"  etc.  etc 

And  when,  following  the  alphabet,  we 
reach  "  Vallombrosa,"  we  find  merely  three 
well-known  lines  from  the  great  epic : 

"  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa.  where  th'  Etrurian  shades, 
High  over-arch'd,  embower." 

The  second  Spanish  volume  contains  twice 
as  much  of  Portugal  as  of  Spain,  a  hundred 
pages  of  Belgium — largely  Bruges,  Ghent  and 
Waterloo,  and  unpoetical  Holland  closes 
the  volume  with  forty  rather  mild-flavored 
pages,  one  of  the  best  things  being  Holmes's 
"  Robinson  at  Leyden : " 

"  He  sleeps  not  here ;  in  hope  and  prayer 
His  wandering  flock  had  gone  before, 
But  he,  the  shepherd,  might  not  share 
Their  sorrows  on  the  wintry  shore." 

It  is  inevitable  that  a  work  of  this  kind 
should  exhibit  a  certain  sameness  and  arti- 
ficiality ;  but  nobody  could  more  satisfacto- 
rily have  carried  out  Mr.  Longfellow's  idea 
than  he  himself  has  done.  In  poetry,  as  in 
painting,  the  public  taste  loves  to  be  guided 
by  a  master,  and  many  will  peruse  with 
pleasure  the  pieces  which  a  great  poet  has 
thought  worthy  to  be  set  before  them.  Con- 
venient in  size,  tasteful  in  appearance,  clear 
in  print,  these  volumes  will  find  a  welcome 
on  many  tables,  and  especially  in  the  pockets 
of  many  a  continental  tourist 


MB.  HOFFMAN'S  ADVEHTUEEB.* 

THIS  very  interesting  little  volume  com- 
prises two  quite  distinct  groups  of  ex- 
periences, unconnected  except  by  the  per- 
sonality of   the   author.    Its  first  third 
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relates  events  on  our  own  soil  during  the 
rebellion,  when  the  author  was  a  staff-officer 
in  the  Union  army;  the  latter  portion  de- 
scribes court  life  in  Paris,  the  war  with  Ger- 
many, the  siege  and  famine,  and  the  reign  of 
the  Commune,  as  seen  when  he  was  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  Mr.  Hoffman  was  an  in- 
telligent observer,  and  is  a  modest  writer.  He 
enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities,  and  tells 
what  he  knows  in  a  very  pleasing  and  graphic 
manner.  His  book  abounds  in  curious  and 
valuable  information  not  easily  obtainable 
from  other  sources.  He  admires  Gen.  But- 
ler as  a  military  administrator,  and  depreci- 
ates Gen.  Banks,  while  conceding  the  latter's 
ability  shown  in  his  civil  career.  He  quotes 
at  length  Butler's  remarkable  eulogy  vof  Brig. 
Gen.  Williams,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Baton 
Rouge,  and  adds : 

"  Williams  was  an  original  thinker.  He  had 
some  rather  striking  ideas  about  the  male  portion 
of  the  human  race.  He  held  that  all  men  were 
by  nature  cruel,  barbarous  and  coarse,  and  were 
only  kept  in  order  by  the  influence  of  women  — 
their  wives,  mothers  and  sisters.  '  Look  at  those 
men,'  he  would  say.  *  At  home  they  are  respect- 
able, law-abiding  citizens.  It's  the  women  who 
make  them  so.  Here  they  rob  hen-roosts  and  do 
things  they  would  be  ashamed  to  do  at  home. 
There  is  hut  one  thing  that  will  take  the  place  of 
their  women's  influence,  and  that  is  discipline ; 
and  I'll  give  them  enough  of  it.'  I  used  to  think 
his  views  greatly  exaggerated,  but  I  came  to  be 
very  much  of  nis  opinion  before  the  war  was 
over." 

During  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson  there 
was  a  curious  friendly  understanding  estab- 
lished between  the  soldiers  on  the  opposing 
sides : 

"When  they  were  tired  of  trying  to  pick  one 
another  off  through  the  loop-holes,  one  of  them 
would  tie  a  white  handkerchief  to  his  bayonet  and 
wave  it  above  the  parapet  Pretty  soon  a  hand- 
kerchief, or  its  equivalent — for  the  rebels  did 
not  indulge  in  useless  luxuries — would  be  seen 
waving  on  the  other  side.  This  meant  truce.  In 
a  moment  the  men  would  swarm  out  on  both 
sides,  sitting  with  their  legs  dangling  over  the 
parapet,  chaffing  each  other,  and  sometimes  with 
pretty  rough  wit.  They  were  as  safe  as  if  a  regu- 
lar flag  were  out.  No  man  dared  to  violate  this 
tacit  truce.  If  he  had  done  so,  his  own  comrades 
would  have  dealt  roughly  with  him.  After  a 
while,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  some  one  would 
cry  out,  'Get  under  cover  now,  Johnnie,'  or 
•  Look  out,  Yank,  we  are  going  to  fire,'  and  the 
fire  would  recommence." 

While  in  the  American  embassy  at  Paris, 
Mr.  Hoffman  officially  met  many  distin- 
guished persons,  including  the  emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  kings  of  Prussia 
and  Belgium,  and  he  gives  us  his  impressions 
of  them.  Especially  he  tells  much  of  inter- 
est about  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
France,  and  shows  in  what  manner  Napoleon 
was  forced  into  war  by  the  Church  party. 
During  the  siege  of  Paris  the  writer  re- 
mained in  the  city  with  Minister  Washburne, 
and  he  here  communicates  many  facts  about 
the  famine,  and  the  prices  of  various  kinds 
of  food.  Although  horses,  mules,  sewer-rats 
and  the  wild  animals  in  the  public  gardens 
were  devoured,  and  the  distress  was  terrible 
among  the  common  people,  "  there  was  no 


time  in  Paris  when  money  would  not  buy 
good  food,  though  it  would  not  buy  fuel,  for 
that  had  been  seized  by  the  Government." 

The  success  with  which  Paris  communi- 
cated with  the  outside  world  by  means  of 
balloons  appears  very  remarkable;  for  our 
author  says  that  "of  ninety-seven  balloons 
that  left  Paris  during  the  siege,  ninety-four 
arrived  safely — about  equal  to  railway  trains 
in  these  latter  days.  Two  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  one  was  never  heard  of." 
This  latter  is  supposed  to  have  drifted  out 
to  sea  and  been  lost,  for  some  letters  which 
it  carried  were  washed  ashore  at  Cornwall, 
among  them  one  from  the  writer,  which  he 
still  preserves  "as  a  souvenir  of  the  siege 
and  the  sea."  Seldom  do  we  find  a  more 
entertaining  book,  and  in  its  way  it  is  quite  a 
contribution  to  literature. 


THE  EASTERN  QUESTION.* 

MR.  Stephens  has  been  an  intelligent 
student  of  the  Koran  and  of  Moslem 
history,  and  in  his  lectures  on  Christianity 
and  Islam  supplies  what  is  specially  needed 
by  those  who  desire  to  know  in  what  kind  of 
religion  "  the  unspeakable  Turk "  has  been 
educated.  Though  the  Koran  has  been  re- 
printed in  "  The  Chandos  Series,"  and  may 
be  had  for  a  song,  it  is  not  the  Bible  of 
Christendom,  and  needs  precisely  such  a 
book  as  the  one  here  named  to  enable  one 
to  contrast  its  teachings  with  those  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  bring  them  out  in  that  bold 
relief  which  provokes  further  inquiry. 

Mr.  Stephens  has  made  books  before ;  and 
while  the  present  work  contains  nothing  new, 
it  meets  the  very  need  which  at  present  ex- 
ists. It  contains  a  statement  of  the  origin 
of  Christianity  and  of  Mohammedanism,  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mahomet, 
the  Bible  and  the  Koran  as  contrasted  in 
their  theological  and  moral  teachings,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  practical  results  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Islam.  The  lectures  are  plainly 
and  readably  written,  and  should  precede  or 
accompany  the  study  of  the  Koran,  being  in 
fact  the  best  Christian  introduction  to  it  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  They  contain 
what  everyone  wants  to  know  without  going 
through  with  a  large  and  extensive  treatise. 
Taken  with  Osgood's  hand-books  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  countries  included  within  the 
range  of  the  Eastern  war,  they  supply  all 
which  is  necessary  for  the  intelligent  reading 
of  the  newspapers,  and  remove  the  vague- 
ness which  most  people  have  in  their  im- 
pressions of  the  war  and  the  nations  engaged 
in  it 

Mr.  Stephens  brings  out  forcibly  the  dis- 
tinction which  Dr.  Arnold  was  wise  enough 
to  make,  that  while  other  religions  show  us 


*  Christianity  and  Islam :  The  Bible  and  the  Koran. 
Four  Lectures  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens.  Scribner, 
Armstrong  &  Co. 


"  man  seeking  after  God,"  Christianity  shows 
us  "  God  seeking  after  man ;"  and  applies  it 
to  the  difference  in  kind  between  the  Koran 
and  the  Bible.  At  every  point  the  book  pre- 
sents us  with  well-digested  information,  com- 
pactly and  concisely  stated,  and  since  the 
Eastern  Question  has  its  roots  largely  in  the 
religious  differences  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Christians,*  the  line  of  instruction  here 
followed  is  one  which  has  great  practical  in- 
terest and  which  indicates  to  some  extent 
how  these  difficulties  may  be  surmounted. 

Mr.  Towle's  two  little  books  *  continue  the 
useful  series  he  has  undertaken  to  furnish 
under  the  impulse  of  the  present  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  and  are  of  the  same  general 
character  with  the  others  we  have  already 
noticed.  They  are  hardly  more  than  sketch- 
es of  a  journalistic  grade,  but  their  form  and 
the  maps  accompanying  make  them  suitable 
for  preservation  and  reference. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 


Our  Thtologital  Century.    By  John  F.  Hurst, 
D.  D.    [A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.] 

In  our  theological  history  the  author  of 
this  little  work  finds  much  to  praise  and  little 
or  nothing  to  censure.  The  growth  of  our 
theology  has  been  characterized  by  sound 
philosophy,  noble  scholarship  and  fervent 
spirituality.  Into  its  service  American  the- 
ology has  attracted  the  best  of  American 
thought,  and  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  with  a  strength  unexam- 
pled in  history.  The  most  valuable  part  of» 
the  book  is  comprised  in  the  last  eight  pages, 
in  which  the  present  needs  of  our  theology 
are  pointed  out  These  needs  are  "  ecclesi- 
astical historiography,"  "  scriptural  interpre- 
tation in  the  light  of  recent  geographical  dis- 
covery," and  "  comparative  theology."  The 
book  is  misnamed :  it  is  as  much  concerned 
with  our  theological  history  previous  to  1 776, 
as  with  that  of  the  last  hundred  years. 

Harry.   By  the  Author  of  Mrs.  Jerningham's 
Journal.   [Macmillan  &  Co.] 

Do.  Do.   [Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.] 

To  print  rival  editions  of  this  rather  com- 
monplace poem  is  much  like  making  two 
bites  at  a  cherry.  We  do  not  think  the  loss 
would  have  been  great  to  the  lovers  of  good 
poetry  in  this  country  if  it  had  not  been 
reprinted  at  alL  It  is  a  novelette  in  verse; 
and  neither  is  the  novelette  particularly  in- 
teresting nor  the  verse  particularly  good. 
There  is  to  the  work  a  certain  tenderness 
and  purity  of  sentiment,  and  an  approach  to 
ease  and  grace  of  diction,  which  make  an 
opportunity  for  success ;  but  the  opportunity 
is  not  improved.  What  merit  it  possesses 
lies  in  the  delineation  of  a  woman's  wifely 
love  to  a  man  not  worthy  of  her. 


•  Modem  Greece.  By  George  M.  Towle.  J.  R.  Osgood 
&  Co. 
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OOMPEHSATIOHS  OP  INTELLECTUAL 
TOIL. 

THERE  is  just  now  a  revival  of  sympa- 
thetic comment  upon  the  inadequate 
pay  received  for  their  work  by  professional 
men,  particularly  those  whose  profession  is 
literature.  The  current  belief  that  the  chief 
cook  of  our  most  famous  Boston  hotel  re- 
ceives higher  wages  than  the  salary  of  the 
president  of  our  most  famous  American  col- 
lege is  placed  to  the  sore  discredit  of  the 
popular  appreciation  of  learning  and  service. 
And  a  pitiful  tale  is  repeated  of  the  returns 
in  money  which  the  productions  of  our  most 
successful  authors  have  brought  them. 
*  Mr.  Longfellow,  we  are  told,  has  earned 
only  about  $60,000  in  his  life-time  of  writing ; 
Mr.  Bryant,  by  all  of  his  labor  outside  of 
journalism,  perhaps  $25,000;  Mr.  Emerson 
not  more  than  $20,000 ;  and  so  on ;  the  moral 
of  all  this  experience,  and  more  like  it,  being, 
we  suppose,  that  the  intellectual  professions 
"  do  not  pay." 

No,  they  do  not  "  pay  "  in  the  currency  of 
this  very  material  world.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  teacher,  the  minister,  the 
editor,  the  author,  work  as  no  other  men 
work,  and  earn  far  less  pecuniarily  than  they 
might  perhaps  in  other  ways. 

It  is  rather  humiliating,  at  first  thought,  for 
the  average  intellectual  workman  to  learn 
that  he  might  double  his  income  the  first  year 
as  a  salesman  in  a  metropolitan  furniture 
shop. 

But  deeper  and  wiser  reflections  come  to 
enhearten  one,  in  face  of  such  demoralizing 
facts  as  these.  And  chief  among  them  is 
this,  that  the  true  pay  for  intellectual  labor  is 
not  made  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  earthly  standards.  There  is 
a  world  of  things  not  seen  and  eternal.  It 
is  the  rare  privilege  and  high  distinction  of 
the  intellectual  workman  that  he  lives  and 
labors  in  that  world,  and  that  his  work,  so 
far  as  it  be  good  and  true,  is  indestructible 
and  must  abide.  In  this  fact  lies  his  great 
reward.    Between  the  capitalist,  the  manu- 


facturer, the  banker,  the  mechanic  —  all  mere 
money-makers,  living-getters,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  who  by  any  method  work  on 
spiritual  materials  for  enduring  ends,  there 
is  thus  a  great  gulf  fixed.  And  to  be  on  the 
right  side  thereof  is  great  gain  ! 

We  venture  then  to  guess  that  the  presi- 
dent of  our  most  famous  American  college 
would  not  change  places  with  the  chief  cook 
of  our  most  famous  Boston  hotel,  for  the  sake 
of  securing  the  tatter's  larger  salary  in  place 
of  his  own ;  and  that  neither  Mr.  Longfellow 
nor  Mr.  Bryant  nor  Mr.  Emerson  lament 
the  kindly  providence  that  lifted  them  out  of 
the  noise  and  heat  and  vulgar  struggle  of  the 
marts  of  men  into  the  statelier,  purer,  hap- 
pier positions  they  occupy  and  adorn. 

Intellectual  workmen  have  meat  to  eat 
that  the  world  knows  not  of.  And  we  do 
not  believe  that  they  ask  compassion  of  those 
who  happen  to  be  fed  more  abundantly  on  a 
less  substantial  and  satisfying  food. 


INDEXING  AS  A  DISCIPLINE. 

THE  value  of  a  good  index  is  so  evident 
that  most  readers,  not  to  speak  of  those 
who  have  occasion  to  refer  to  books  fre- 
quently on  special  subjects,  are  ready  to 
sympathize  with  the  eminent  statesman  who 
proposed  to  hang  immediately  any  author 
who  published  a  book  without  an  index.  The 
work  which  the  originator  of  this  journal  did 
for  the  readers  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  other  books  beyond 
mention,  ought  always  to  be  had  in  grateful 
remembrance.  He  suffered  the  pains  of  in- 
dexing to  a  sad  degree  ;  but  there  is  on  the 
other  side  a  pleasure  in  indexing,  however 
the  assertion  may  provoke  a  smile  among 
those  who  will  be  equally  incredulous  as  to 
suggestions  of  the  benefits  of  such  dry  and 
monotonous  work. 

To  a  man  of  a  restless  temperament  and 
unmethodical  habits  there  can  be  no  better 
discipline  than  the  indexing  of  any  large  vol- 
ume he  may  be  reading.  Let  him  take  any 
biography,  history,  or  book  of  travels,  read  it, 
and  index  it  analytically  as  he  goes  along,  and 
at  the  conclusion  he  will  find  every  fact  of 
importance  indelibly  impressed  on  his  mind. 
So  treating  Boswell's  Johnson  or  Macaulay's 
Life,  and  the  reader  at  the  end  will  find  him- 
self possessed  of  a  fund  of  anecdote,  simile 
and  epigram,  which  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
service. 

The  reader  who  is  disposed  to  undertake 
this  new  game  is  recommended  to  supply 
himself  with  a  few  thousand  slips  of  paper 
about  four  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide. 
One  title  only  should  be  written  on  each  slip, 
and  the  entire  lot  arranged  alphabetically 
when  the  book  is  finished  or  as  the  work 
progresses.  Then  the  bundle  of  slips  may 
be  secured  by  an  elastic  band,  and  put  safely 
aside  for  future  aid  in  reference  to  a  took 


thus  made  to  be  vastly  more  interesting  than 
any  one  could  possibly  be  after  casual  read- 
ing. 

One  might  profitably  file  away  his  daily  or 
weekly  journal,  indexing  it  as  it  is  read,  and 
binding  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  fly  leaves  to  admit  of 
writing  out  or  pasting  in  the  slips.  The  re- 
sult would  be  the  acquisition  of  a  valuable 
cyclopedia  of  current  events,  besides  the  in- 
tellectual discipline  inseparable  from  the 
work  itself. 


It  is  notable  that  our  leading  papers  are  at- 
tempting a  higher  range  of  critical  work  than 
they  formerly  aimed  at.  The  Boston  Advertiser 
and  the  New  York  Times,  Tribune  and  World  now 
publish  several  times  a  week  critical  articles  on 
current  literature  which  are  prepared  by  some  of 
the  best  writers  in  the  country,  and  which  are  ex- 
erting an  influence  upon  general  culture  that 
cannot  be  too  highly  valued.  The  daily  journals 
could  not  do  a  better  work  in  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  community  than  by  thus  encouraging 
literary  studies.  And  we  cannot  too  much  help 
on  good  critical  work.  Every  volume  of  care- 
fully prepared  criticism  should  be  hailed  with  joy 
because  it  is  a  direct  stimulant  both  to  authors 
and  to  readers;  and  it  is  in  works  of  this  charac- 
ter that  our  own  literature  is  most  deficient 


Several  expressions  of  regret  have  lately 
reached  us  that  we  do  not  allow  more  space  to 
Table  Talk,  Notes  and  Queries,  and  Literary 
News.  Now,  stale  news  (pardon  the  contradic- 
tion) we  do  not  like  to  print ;  and  fresh  news  (par- 
don the  tautology)  it  is  hard  for  a  monthly  to  pro- 
vide. A  manufacturer  of  news  we  do  not  profess 
to  be.  Our  Table  Talk,  which  is  genuine  and 
not  counterfeit,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  cor- 
respondents make  as  full  and  lively  as  they  can. 
As  for  Notes  and  Queries,  we  cannot  half  the 
time  supply  the  former,  let  alone  propounding 
the  latter.  Still,  in  these  respects  and  in  all  oth- 
ers we  shall  gratify  every  reasonable  demand  of 
our  readers  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  We 
trust  the  present  number  may  be  accepted  as  an 
earnest  of  our  intent 


We  think  it  is  worthy  of  note  in  the  interest 
of  American  scholarship  that  the  director  of  the 
"  New  Shakspere  Society  "  (London)  says  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  N.  Hudson's  work  entitled  Shakes- 
peare:  His  Art,  Life  and  C/iaracter:  it  "is  the 
best  original  commentary  of  its  kind  in  English 
that  I  know."  This  Society  is  doing  a  good 
work  in  stimulating  inquiry  and  in  settling  the 
probable  chronological  order  of  Shakespeare's 
works.  It  has  a  large  number  of  members  in  the 
United  States. 


The  Independent  of  July  19  has,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  a  very  just  and  sensible  article  on  "  Literary 
Pay,"  viewed  more  especially  in  its  material  as- 
pects. The  ground  taken  is  that  journalists  and 
litterateurs,  generally  speaking,  receive  as  good 
compensation  in  money  for  their  work  on  the 
average  as  men  of  other  professions.  We  do 
not  know  but  this  is  true.   All  things  consid- 
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ered,  intellectual  workmen  have  little  occasion  for 
grumbling,  and,  indeed,  there  is  little  grumbling 
among  them. 


After  all,  the  promising  thing  about  Mr. 
John  Habberton  is  the  modesty  of  the  man.  The 
successes  of  his  books  do  not  seem  to  have  turned 
his  head  a  particle.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he 
looks  upon  all  the  work  he  has  done  so  far  as 
simply  experimental ;  a  feeling  of  his  way  to  the 
field  wherein  he  can  best  put  his  pen  to  perma- 
nent service. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  many  of  our  readers  for 
names  of  such  of  their  friends  as  are  likely  to  be 
interested  in  the  Literary  World.  We  are  send- 
ing out  large  numbers  of  specimen  copies,  and 
are  happy  to  say  that  our  subscription  list  is 
steadily  increasing. 


Among  the  late  arrivals  from  Europe  at  the 
port  of  Boston  was  "Mr.  S.  C.  Holm."  He 
would  seem  to  be  about  as  near  "  Saxe-Holm " 
as  any  of  us  have  guessed  yet 


KEATS. 

THE  recovery  and  publication  (in  the  New 
York  World)  of  a  batch  of  old  letters 
written  by  John  Keats  to  a  brother  George,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1818,  has  aroused  new  in- 
terest in  the  memory  and  work  of  one  of  the 
most  gifted  of  English  poets.  Keats's  career  was 
brief  and  melancholy.  He  died  in  Italy  in  1821, 
at  an  early  age,  before  winning  the  recognition 
which  his  genius  deserved.  For  half  a  century 
now  his  fame  has  been  steadily  rising,  and  those 
who  look  back  upon  the  course  of  English  poetry 
during  that  period,  trace  his  influence  in  many 
directions.  His  few  years  were  embittered  by 
disease,  but  more  by  the  jealousies  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  letters  in  question  throw  much 
fresh  light  upon  his  character  and  life.  We  quote 
a  few  passages  : 

"  I  have  finished  a  tragedy,  which,  if  it  succeeds, 
will  enable  me  to  sell  what  I  may  have  in  manu- 
script to  a  good  advantage.  I  have  passed  my 
time  in  reading,  writing  and  fretting  —  the  last  I 
intend  to  give  up  and  stick  to  the  other  two. 
They  are  the  only  chances  of  benefit  to  us.  .  .  . 

"  My  name  with  the  literary  fashionables  is  vul- 
gar; I  am  a  weaver-boy  to  them.  A  tragedy 
would  lift  me  out  of  this  mess.  And  mess  it  is, 
as  far  as  regards  our  pockets.  But  be  not  cast 
down  any  more  than  I  am.  I  feel  I  can  bear  real 
ills  better  than  imaginary  ones.  .  .  . 

"  You  speak  of  Lord  Byron  and  me.  There  is 
this  great  difference  between  us.  He  describes 
what  he  sees.  I  describe  what  I  imagine.  Mine 
is  the  hardest  task.  You  see  the  immense  differ- 
ence. The  Edinburgh  Review  are  afraid  to  touch 
upon  my  poem.  They  do  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it  They  do  not  like  to  condemn  it,  and  they 
will  not  praise  it  for  fear.  They  are  as  shy  of  it 
as  I  should  be  of  wearing  a  Quaker's  hat.  The 
fact  is,  they  have  no  real  taste.  They  dare  not 
compromise  their  judgments  on  so  puzzling  a 
question.  If  on  my  nextpublication  they  should 
praise  me,  and  so  tug  in  Endymion,  I  will  address 
in  a  manner  they  will  not  at  all  relish.  The  cow- 
ardliness of  the  Edinburgh  is  more  than  the  abuse 
of  the  Quarterly."  .  .  . 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of 
these  letters  has  appeared  in  the  August  Harper's 
a  pleasant  article  upon  Keats,  written  by  one  who 


enjoyed  acquaintance  with  his  nieces,  residents  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  One  of  these  nieces,  Mrs.  Philip 
Speed,  is  a  sister-in-law  of  Hon.  James  Speed, 
Attorney  General  under  President  Lincoln.  The 
two  sketches  of  Keats  by  his  friend,  the  artist 
Severn,  now  in  Mrs.  Speed's  possession,  are  thus 
described : 

"The  water-color  sketch  of  Keats,  although 
unfinished,  is  very  good.  It  represents  him  lean- 
ing upon  his  elbow,  with  his  hand  at  his  cheek, 
looking  dreamily  into  distance.  Although  it  is 
the  farthest  remove  from  glad  or  merry,  it  is  not 
at  all  despairing  or  hopeless,  expressing  rather 
the  spirit  of  young  poetic  reverie,  pensive  yet  ar- 
dent, tender  yet  flushed  with  the  rapt  longings  of 
a  warm  and  glowing  imagination.  The  forehead 
is  broad  and  open,  the  waving  brown-auburn  hair 
parted  and  brushed  away  from  the  brow.  The 
eyes  have  great  clear  depths  of  hazel-brown ;  the 
nose  is  finely  cut;  the  lips  and  chin  have  a  sensu- 
ous fullness  combined  with  the  most  sensitive 
delicacy  in  a  union  of  rare  beauty.  .  .  .  The  hue 
of  the  skin  is  that  of  health,  the  red  mantles  natu- 
rally in  the  cheeks,  the  eyes  look  out  from  under 
their  brows  unvexed  with  suffering,  and  the  whole 
face  glows  with  the  appearance  of  full,  if  not  ro- 
bust healthfulness.  Keats  had  consumption, 
probably,  when  the  portrait  was  sketched,  but  its 
ravages  had  not  begun  to  appear.  Joseph  Severn 
did  the  little  water-color  of  Keats  not  long  before 
the  two  in  company  left  England  for  Italy. 

"There  is  another  sketch  in  pencil  which  the 
same  artist  made  of  his  friend  .  .  .  when  the 
young  poet  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  Severn  sat 
by  him  in  his  agony,  attempting  to  divert  him 
from  bodily  pain  ana  painful  thoughts  by  making 
a  rough  drawing  of  his  features.  It  is  a  sad  and 
piteous  picture.  Thin  and  wasted,  with  heavy 
lids  whose  dark  lashes  fall  upon  hollow  cheeks, 
with  hair  dishevelled  and  tremulous  lips,  the  poor 
boy-poet  seems  to  have  been  tossing  and  beating 
out  his  life.  His  head  droops  to  one  side  upon 
his  pillow,  and  in  this  moment  of  exhaustion  and 
quiet,  the  faithful  friend,  who  loved  him  and  stayed 
by  him  to  the  last,  presents  the  closing  scene  in 
the  short,  mournful  drama  of  his  life." 

Among  all  the  tributes  to  Keats  which  the 
present  occasion  has  called  out,  none  has  touched 
us  as  being  more  tender  and  true  than  one  in 
Appleton's  Journal  for  August,  from  which  we 
make  this  extract : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  poetry  of  Tenny- 
son, trimly  as  it  compares  with  the  lavish,  un- 
trained luxuriance  of  Keats,  is  largely  indebted 
for  inspiration  to  the  author  of  'Lamia'  and 
*  Hyperion.'  Passages  constantly  occur  through- 
out Tennyson's  writings  in  which  this  influence 
shows  itself  in  a  very  marked  way,  and  that  it 
should  exist  is  a  fact  none  the  less  easily  account- 
able than  pleasantly  true.  Keats  left  to  English 
literature  a  kind  of  vast  poetic  domain,  ill -man- 
aged in  various  portions,  here  and  there  choked 
with  rank  overgrowths,  sometimes  requiring  pa- 
tient drainage,  often  demanding  vigorous  efforts 
of  proper  cultivation,  but  always,  from  its  inherent 
resources  of  opulence,  susceptible  of  the  most 
valuable  and  superb  improvements.  Tennyson 
may  be  said  to  have  thrown  into  terraces  and 
parterres  what  Keats  found  in  blooming  wild- 
ness.  .  .  . 

"  When  we  reflect  upon  the  enduring  attributes 
of  this  man's  fame  —  how,  like  the  ivy  of  his  na- 
tive land,  it  has  steadily  entwined  its  thrifty  life 
about  the  stonework  of  English  intellectuality ; 
how  the  peculiar  and  delicious  fragrance  of  his 
thought  has  become  inseparable  from  all  highest 
literary  culture;  and  how  his  relation  toward 
both  preceding  and  subsequent  poetry  resembles 
one  of  those  portions  of  some  noble  river  which 
seems  a  lake,  but  is,  in  reality,  only  a  broader  in- 
terval amid  the  river  itself  —  when  these  notable 
points  are  considered  with  due  justice  to  their 
importance,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  Keats,  in  dy- 
ing at  so  early  an  age,  lost  far  less  than  is  gener- 
ally believed.'* 


REGENT  FIOTIOH. 

—Nimport,  *  which  is  the  initial  volume 
of  a  new — "  Wayside  "—  series,  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  work  of  a  Boston  lawyer,  who 
withholds  his  name  for  professional  consid- 
erations. It  is  a  story — as  its  accommo- 
dated title  might  imply  —  of  no-matter-where ; 
but  the  scene  and  color  are  easily  of  New 
England.  It  is  written  with  really  a  good 
deal  of  ability.  The  characters  are  well 
drawn,  and  stand  forth  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary individuality.  Many  of  them  as  there 
are,  their  outlines  are  not  in  any  wise 
dimmed  in  the  course  of  the  story,  which  is 
quite  long,  though  so  skillfully  printed  as  to 
make  a  book  of  very  moderate  size.  There 
is  Paul,  a  dreaming  artist,  elder  brother  and 
head  of  the  Fonde  family ;  a  sister  Peg,  who 
goes  as  a  governess  to  the  Blighs ;  practical, 
brave-hearted  Dosia,  another  sister,  who 
stays  at  home  "by  the  stuff;"  a  disagreea- 
ble old  Aunt  Bangs,  who  comes  to  play  a 
maternal  part  to  Paul  and  Dosia;  and  the 
young  men  whom  the  sisters  marry.  There 
is  no  particular  motive  to  the  story.  Its 
force  lies  in  the  contrast  of  characters,  in  a 
sprightly  action,  and  a  play  of  pleasantry 
through  a  dialogue  which  is  very  cleverly 
sustained.  The  legal  environment  of  the 
author  is  betrayed  by  some  technical  terms, 
and  by  a  curious  flaw  in  a  will  on  which  an 
important  incident  is  made  to  turn.  The 
style  is  clear  and  well-finished,  with  a  ten- 
dency perhaps  to  over-elaboration,  and  a  con- 
sequent trifling  stiffness.  But  there  is  no 
taint  to  the  book  of  any  sort,  and  we  have 
found  it  thoroughly  interesting. 

—  Hetty's  Strange  History  f  is  nearly  if 
not  quite  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  "  No 
Name "  books  yet ;  in  saying  which,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  the  best 
The  author  would  have  us  believe  that  her 
tale  is  founded  on  fact,  but  she  must  give  us 
a  more  explicit  declaration  to  that  effect  than 
is  supplied  by  her  specious  but  indefinite 
words  at  the  close.  That  such  a  woman  as 
Hetty  Gunn  should  marry  such  a  man  as 
Dr.  Williams,  and  then  take  the  step  she  did 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  marry  another 
woman,  who  she  supposed  could  make  him 
happier  than  herself,  is,  to  speak  mildly,  in- 
credible—  unless,  indeed,  she  were  insane; 
but  in  that  case  the  portraiture  would  be  de- 
fective, for  there  is  no  suggestion  of  madness 
in  her  conduct  as  related.  That  conduct 
was  monstrous,  and  the  extreme  improbabil- 
ity of  the  case  is  a  decided  artistic  blemish 
—  supposing,  of  course,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  a 
pure  fiction.  If  the  history  were  a  true  one 
we  should  still  yield  a  reluctant  assent  to  the 
telling  of  it   The  earlier  passages  of  the 

•  Nimport.    Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co. 

t  Hetty't  Strange  History.  By  the  Author  oi  Mercy 
Philbrick's  Choice.    Roberts  Brothers. 
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book  are  interesting,  and  there  are  good 
touches  all  along  through,  but  as  a  whole  it 
does  not,  in  our  judgment,  begin  to  compare 
with  Afterglow  or  Kismet,  and  it  has  left 
upon  our  mind  the  unpleasant  impression 
always  created  by  a  life-history  distorted  and 
ruined  by  one  terrible  mistake.  I  n  a  subordi- 
nate department  the  social  sin  comes  in, 
though  good  use  is  made  of  this  feature  to 
teach  lessons  of  repentance,  expiation  and 
Christian  charity. 

—  The  reader  of  Coronation  *  will  find  be- 
fore he  has  gone  over  a  dozen  pages  that  he 
has  in  hand  a  book  of  singular  freshness, 
power  and  originality.  As  a  story,  it  will 
disappoint,  failing  as  it  does  to  fulfill  the 
promise  held  out  in  the  second  title.  It 
is  in  fact  open  to  criticism  on  structural 
grounds ;  there  is  no  central  point  of  interest 
to  which  all  events  bear  relation ;  there  is  a 
lack  of  artistic  management  in  connecting 
the  several  parts  ;  and  the  transitions  are  too 
abrupt  and  too  frequent  from  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  to  the  far  West,  and  back.  It  is 
evidently  the  work  of  one  inexperienced  in 
constructing  a  plot;  but  none  the  less  at- 
tractive therefor.  The  form  of  the  slight 
narrative  is  autobiographical,  and  the  two 
friends  whose  histories  are  told  are  original 
characters  portrayed  with  such  fidelity  that 
the  book,  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  the  dramatic 
element,  and  some  of  the  qualities  which  go 
to  make  up  the  most  attractive  works  of  fic- 
tion, has  a  fascination  peculiar  to  itself  which 
holds  the  reader  from  first  to  last ;  and  there 
is  hardly  a  dull  or  common-place  page  in  it 
There  is  a  singular  charm  in  the  conversa- 
tions ;  in  the  quaint  moralizing,  and  odd,  in- 
cisive, strong  way  of  putting  things ;  in  the 
freshness  and  vigor  of  thought ;  and  in  the 
devotional  spirit,  which,  without  being  ob- 
trusive or  in  any  way  suggestive  of  cant,  per- 
vades it  throughout.  It  is  a  quickening  and 
helpful  book.  And,  beyond  anything  since 
Thoreau,  it  is  an  out-of-door  book.  The 
writer  has  lived  and  studied  in  the  open  air, 
and  being  keenly  observant,  and  intensely 
loving  the  aspects  of  nature,  he  has  repro- 
duced innumerable  phases  of  sea  and  shore 
with  a  skillful  hand.  It  is  the  next  thing  to 
being  there,  to  read  the  descriptions  of  the 
Manchester  coast  One  seems  to  breathe 
the  salt  air  and  hear  the  sound  of  the  surf, 
till  one  is  homesick  for  the  sea. 

—  The  author  of  La  Gaviota\  was  that  late- 
ly deceased  "  Fernan  Caballero,"  the  Span- 
ish novelist,  on  whom  we  published  a  note 
in  our  June  number.  The  plot  of  this  novel 
is  extremely  simple.  A  German  surgeon, 
Fritzen  Stein,  failing  of  success  in  practising 
his  profession  in  the  Spanish  army,  falls  sick 


•  Coronation.    By  E.  P.  Tennejr.    Noyea,  Snow  &  Co. 
t  La  Gaviota.    From  the  Spanish  of  Fernan  Caballero. 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 


at  a  castle  in  Andalusia.  Recovering,  he 
practises  medicine  among  the  simple  folk  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  marries  Gaviota,  (Sea- 
Gull)  —  a  name  which  the  Andalusians  apply 
to  "  harsh-tongued,  flighty  women  of  unsym- 
pathetic mien  and  manners."  Gaviota  pos- 
sesses a  voice  of  remarkable  sweetness  and 
power.  In  the  hope  of  gaining  wealth  and 
renown,  he  by  his  lancet  and  she  by  her 
voice,  they  depart  for  Seville  and  Madrid. 
Gaviota's  singing  converts  Spanish  nobles 
into  ardent  admirers.  Escaping  from  an  in- 
trigue with  the  duke  who  first  urged  her  to 
abandon  Andalusia,  she  throws  herself  into 
the  power  of  Pepe  Vera,  a  professional  bull- 
fighter. Her  husband  at  once  abandons  her, 
and  sails  for  Havana,  where  he  soon  dies. 
She,  with  health  destroyed  and  friends  lost, 
returns  to  her  early  home,  where  the  story's 
close  leaves  her.  The  impression  which  the 
story  makes  on  the  reader  is  not  commen- 
surate with  the  author's  reputation,  or  with 
her  materials  for  her  work.  It  contains  no 
psychological  analyses  either  keen  or  pro- 
found. 1  ts  men  and  women  are  not  creations 
of  great  power,  and,  though  placed  in  circum- 
stances fitted  for  the  display  of  the  noblest 
or  the  meanest  qualities,  they  fail  to  reveal 
the  workmanship  of  a  master.  Like  Jane 
Austen,  Fernan  Caballero  is  a  truthful  painter 
of  manners,  but,  unlike  the  author  of  Mans- 
field Park,  she  sketches  only  exterior  quali- 
ties and  conditions.  The  action  or  move- 
ment of  the  story  is  rapid,  particularly  in  its 
last  half,  but  in  spite  of  this  excellence  it 
fails,  as  a  whole,  to  hold  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. Its  moral  influence  is  hardly  to  be 
commended,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  many 
respects  a  truthful  picture  of  life  in  the  Span- 
ish provinces  and  at  the  Spanish  capital  dur- 
ing the  second  quarter  of  this  century. 

—  The  remaining  novels  upon  our  list 
must  be  dismissed  with  a  very  few  words. 
In  Mar's  White  Witch  *  we  have  a  Captain 
Mar  marrying  a  young  lady  who  declares 
that  she  does  not  love  him,  and  finally  awak- 
ening in  her  the  tender  passion. —  In  Juliet's 
Guardian  f  the  Juliet  loves  the  guardian,  who 
is  a  Col.  Fleming ;  and  convinced  that  he  is 
attached  to  her  but  restrained  by  poverty 
from  avowing  it,  herself  proposes  to  him,  in 
ambiguous  terms,  "  to  share  her  fortune." 
He  understands  her  to  offer  him  money,  and 
declines.  She  marries  another,  and  being 
left  a  widow,  writes  to  Col.  Fleming  renewing 
her  proposal,  and  the  two  are  happily  re- 
united after  many  sad  years  apart. —  Miss 
Nancy's  Pilgrimage  %  is  well  entitled  "  a  story 
of  travel,"  for  it  is  a  mixture  of  romance  and 


•  Mar's  White  Witch.  By  C.  Douglass.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

t  Juliet's  Guardian.  By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron.  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

t  Miss  Nancy's  Pilgrimage.  By  Virginia  W.  Johnson. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 


sight-seeing,  beginning  on  a  steamer  and 
closing  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome, 
near  "the  pyramid,  time-stained  and  inde- 
structible, on  which  St  Paul's  mortal  gaze 
once  rested,  and  which  now  guarded  the  last 
sleep  of  an  American  woman  in  a  foreign 
land." —  In  Nora's  Love  Test*  the  heroine's 
grandfather,  a  perverse  old  miser,  leaves  her 
a  fortune,  though  the  fact  is  disclosed  only 
by  accident  and  long  afterwards.  In  spite 
of  her  presumed  poverty,  and  of  her  un- 
worthy father,  she  is  beloved  and  made 
happy.— Gilbert  Beck  of  The  Golden  Butter- 
flyf  is  an  American  speculator,  who  obtains 
an  amulet  from  a  California  squaw.  It  is 
the  work  of  nature,  taken  from  a  quartz  vein ; 
two  thin  wings  of  gold,  chased  like  those  of 
a  butterfly,  set  in  a  bit  of  quaintly  marked 
rock,  which  forms  the  body.  So  long  as  he 
keeps  this  charm  unbroken  he  prospers ;  but 
it  is  shattered,  and  he  fails.  The  story  is 
full  of  incident,  and  presents  American  life 
much  after  the  manner  of  Martin  Chuzxle- 
wit. —  The  theme  of  After  Many  Days%  is 
the  satisfaction  of  love  long  deferred.  Amy 
Reynolds  at  sixteen  has  a  boy  lover,  Hugh 
Dinsmore.  She  has  beauty,  marries  a 
wealthy  man,  leads  a  fashionable  career,  and 
is  the  object  of  much  admiration.  Left  a 
widow,  tired  of  vain  conquests  and  empty 
pleasures,  she  returns  to  her  early  love  and 
marries  Hugh. — Love  in  Idleness  %  is  con- 
cerned with  a  Maurice  Lay  ton,  who,  from 
mercenary  and  ambitious  motives,  forms  an 
engagement  with  Rosamond  Clifford,  whom 
he  does  not  love.  His  brother  Frank  loves 
Felise  Clairmont ;  and  Maurice,  meeting  her, 
learns  too  late  for  his  own  peace  what  feel- 
ings a  woman  is  capable  of  inspiring.  He 
declares  his  passion,  but  Felise  is  loyal  to 
Frank,  and  Maurice  finally  marries  his  Rosa- 
mond. There  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
about  any  of  these  last-named  novels.  They 
may  find  admirers  among  the  young-lady  read- 
ers for  whom  they  are  probably  prepared. 


MIHOB  NOTICES. 


How  They  Strike  Me,  These  Authors.    By  J.  C. 
Heywood.    fj.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.] 

The  sixteen  essays  which  make  up  this 
volume  were  originally  contributed  to  the 
New  York  Sun,  and  there  attracted  much 
attention  by  their  freshness  and  individuality. 
They  discuss  the  merits  of  many  of  our  lead- 
ing novelists,  and  are  bright  and  spicy  with- 
out being  complete  or  profound.  In  fact, 
the  serious  reading  of  these  criticisms  in  a 


•  Nora's  Love  Test.    By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.    Harper  & 
Brothers. 

t  The  Golden  Butterfly.  By  the  author  of  Ready  Money 
Mortiboy.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

t  After  Many  Days.  By  Christian  Reid.  D.  Appletoa 
&Co. 

§  Love  in  Idleness.    By  Ellen  W.  Olney.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
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book  is  almost  too  severe  a  test  of  their  qual- 
ity. They  are  rather  smart  than  genial,  and 
more  attentive  to  the  peculiarities  than  to  the 
analytic  study  of  an  author's  character.  This 
will  be  at  once  apparent  on  comparing  the 
author's  criticism  of  George  Eliot  with  the 
masterly  dissection  of  her  genius  by  Edwin 
P.  Whipple,  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  last  January.  As  a  light,  airy  critic,  who 
can  seize  the  strong  points  of  an  author  and 
hold  them  up  to  the  light,  Mr.  Heywood 
makes  a  good  impression,  and  what  he  says 
is  well  worth  reading.  The  only  fault  we 
have  to  find  (unless  we  censure  him  for  de- 
preciating Tennyson)  is  that  he  does  not  go 
beneath  the  surface.  His  criticism  of  the 
novelists  is  his  best  work.  Trollope  and 
Hawthorne  receive  apparently  most  justice 
at  his  hands.  His  estimate  of  Miss  Thack- 
eray and  of  William  Black  is  fair,  and  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Heywood 
has  attempted  to  give  his  honest  impressions 
of  the  authors  whom  he  criticises.  We  like 
much  of  what  he  has  to  say  of  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  and  there  is  force  and  point  in  his 
estimate  of  Rhoda  Broughton  as  a  crude 
novelist  We  cordially  welcome  this  book, 
not  more  for  its  real  merit  in  the  department 
of  light  criticism,  than  for  its  attempt  to  give 
a  distinctive  character  to  our  critical  study 
of  popular  authors.  It  is  first  class  news- 
paper criticism,  though  not  in  itself  all  that 
we  desire  in  the  best  criticism. 

Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1876. 
Edited  by  Spencer  F.  Baird.  [Harper  & 
Brothers.] 

Harper's  Annual  Record  of  Science  and 
Industry  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
special  notice.  The  volume  for  1876  does 
not  yield  in  value  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 
It  is  one  of  the  books  which  we  take  great 
pains  to  read  through  from  title  page  to  colo- 
phon ;  and  we  consider  our  time  as  well  em- 
ployed in  the  process.  We  say  this  because 
the  book  is  so  amply  provided  with  the  labor- 
saving  apparatus  of  copious  Table  of  Con- 
tents and  Alphabetical  Index,  that  there  is  a 
temptation  to  rely  upon  these  to  read  up  on 
any  special  subject  in  which  one  is  interested. 
There  is  great  interest  and  great  instruction 
for  laymen  in  science  to  go  over  in  rapid  sur- 
vey the  whole  field  of  modern  scientific  re- 
search. Of  course,  readers  may  miss  some 
things  they  expect  to  find  in  the  volume. 
There  is  nothing  in  relation  to  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  which  came  to  a  close  prob- 
ably about  the  time  the  MS.  of  this  volume 
was  sent  to  press.  There  is  nothing  about 
the  Telephone.  There  is  here  and  there 
noticeable  a  lack  of  order  in  the  distribution 
of  the  materials.  The  editor,  instead  of 
massing  together  the  paragraphs  relating  to 
one  subject,  has  scattered  them  over  several 
pages,  with  foreign  subjects  intervening. 
Thus,  there  are  paragraphs  all  to  the  same 
purport  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Earth, 


on  page  74,  and  again  on  page  98,  and  again 
on  page  119.  Faye's  Theory  of  Storms  is 
mentioned  on  page  84  and  again  a  few  pages 
later.  Sorby's  Limits  of  Vision  is  treated  of 
on  page  265  and  again  on  page  273. 

Atlas  Essays,  No.  2.   [A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.] 

The  twelve  essays  composing  this  volume 
originally  appeared  in  the  International  Re- 
view. Why  they  are  here  called  "Atlas 
Essays"  we  cannot  say.  Their  subjects 
are  respectively  Macaulay,  Ticknor,  Curtius, 
Hamerton,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Poe,  Charles 
(Tennyson)  Turner,  Freeman,  Sumner,  Mill, 
and  Mill  as  a  Religious  Philosopher.  The 
treatment  is  generally  critical  as  well  as  bio- 
graphical. Since  the  publishers  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  essays  deserved  reprinting 
in  a  volume  of  their  own,  we  wish  they  had 
felt  able  to  have  the  work  done  in  better 
style.  The  paper  is  coarse,  the  binding  un- 
seemly, and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
book  cheap  and  poor. 

History  of  the  United  States  from  1492  to  187a. 
By  Samuel  Eliot  Revised  edition.  [Brewer 
&  Tileston.] 

This  compend  divides  United  States  his- 
tory into  four  parts,  the  Occupation,  Eng- 
lish Dominion,  Independence  and  Union. 
Mr.  Eliot  has  re-written  the  latter  and  most 
interesting  part  of  his  original  history.  The 
earlier  periods  are  somewhat  compressed, 
but  the  corrections  and  additions  indicate 
careful  observation  of  the  valuable  facts  con- 
cerning the  numerous  expeditions  to  the 
New  World  which  occasionally  come  to 
light  from  original  sources.  Events  have 
been  treated  according  to  their  importance, 
while  details  have  been  usually  slighted. 
Thus  the  greater  passages  in  our  history 
have  been  duly  honored.  Outlines,  rather 
than  discussions  of  causes,  are  presented ; 
yet  the  reader  easily  discerns  the  author's 
theory  on  the  important  questions  stated  or 
the  popular  movements  described.  His 
clear  and  vigorous  style  does  not  fail  to 
give  us  comprehensive  views  of  the  party 
strifes  and  sectional  animosities  of  the 
last  seventy-five  years  of  the  Union.  The 
rapidly  developing  dissensions  arising  from 
slavery  are  faithfully  portrayed.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  the  slave-holding  power,  and  the 
difficulties  of  reconstruction,  are  well  out- 
lined. It  is  in  this  last  period  that  this  his- 
tory fails  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  a 
text-book  in  our  common  schools,  to  which, 
in  respect  of  dates  and  marginal  heads,  it  is 
well  adapted.  However  true  to  facts  and 
causes,  it  is  written  from  the  Northern  and 
radical  standpoint  The  conservative  ele- 
ments of  the  present  generation  are  too  inti- 
mately related  to  this  recent  history  to  allow 
their  children  to  be  taught  at  public  expense 
to  condemn  the  errors  of  their  fathers  which 
they  had  maintained  with  mistaken  sympa- 
thies for  the  South.  This  history  will  do 
good  service  as  a  text-book  in  seminaries 


and  private  institutions,  and  as  a  compre- 
hensive and  suggestive  work  to  place  in 
school  and  village  libraries,  where  the  true 
character  of  these  exciting  scenes  will  be 
appreciated  and  confirmed  by  special  treat- 
ises of  their  periods.  We  commend  the 
clearness  of  type  and  correctness  of  proof- 
reading, in  which  no  faults  are  noticeable. 

Les  Belles  Lettres.  Echo  de  Paris,  Magasin  Men- 
suel.  Illustre.  Literature,  Science,  Art,  et 
Politique.  Boston:  Narcisse  Cyr,  Redac- 
teur.   Mars,  Avril,  Mai,  Juin. 

Ce  petit  magasin  doit  €tre  accueilli  avec 
beaucoup  de  plaisir  par  tous  ceux  qui  veulent 
bien  connaitre  la  langue  franchise.  Le  prix 
d'  abonnement  (deux  dollars  par  annee)  est  si 
bas  que  tout  le  monde  peut  en  jouir.  Les 
trente-deux  pages  de  chaque  nume'ro  sont 
pleins  de  varie'te'  et  d'  instruction.  Dans  1'in- 
troduction  le  r^dacteur  propose  "  d'  extraire 
des  principales  publications  de  Paris  tout  ce 
qu'  il  y  a  de  plus  inte'ressant"  II  propose  de 
plus  de  "  donner  des  notes  pour  expliquer  des 
idiomes  contenus  dans  les  pages,  et  de  sig- 
naler par  de  courtes  notices  les  meilleures 
productions  intellectuelles  de  la  France." 
L'  introduction,  une  histoire  qui  peint  d'  une 
maniere  charmante  les  moeurs  des  paysans  de 
l'Argonne,  un  pogme  par  Emile  Guiard,  un 
article  intitule'  "Perspectives  Politiques  en 
France  "  par  le  Prof.  Cyr,  "  Gallicismes  "  par 
Vinet,  des  notes  par  le  rldacteur,  et  des  ex- 
traits  de  la  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  compo- 
saient  le  premier  nume'ro.  Ceux  pour  les 
autres  mois  sont  aussi  inte'ressants  que 
le  premier.  Le  papier  est  bon,  l'impression 
est  nette,  et  le  tout  ensemble  est  tout  a  fait 
a  tt  ray  ant.  Nous  lui  pre'disons  un  bon  succes.* 

A  Text-Book  of  Harmony:  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Students.  By  Charles  Edward  Horsley. 
[Harper  &  Brothers.] 

The  author  of  this  little  work,  who  died  in 
New  York  last  year,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  the  eminent  English 
musician,  William  Horsley,  whose  talents  he 
inherited.  He  was  long  a  resident  of  Ger- 
many, where  he  studied  under  Spohr,  Men- 
delssohn and  Hauptman;  and  came  to  be 


Echo  of  Paris,  Monthly  Magazine. 

"  Politic*. 


•Les  Belles  Lettres. 

Illustrated.    Literature,  Science,  Art  and 
Boston :  Narrisse  Cyr,  Editor.    March,  April,  May, 
June 

This  little  magazine  most  be  welcomed  with  much  pleas- 
ure by  all  who  wish  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
French  language.  The  subscription  price  (two  dollars  a 
year)  is  so  low  that  everybody  can  enjoy  it.  The  thirty-two 
pages  of  each  number  are  full  of  variety  and  of  instruction. 
In  the  introduction  the  editor  proposes  to  "extract  from  the 
principal  publications  of  Paris  all  that  is  most  interesting." 
He  proposes  moreover  to  give  notes  to  explain  the  idioms 
contained  in  the  pages,  and  to  point* out  by  short  notices  the 
best  intellectual  productions  of  France.  The  introduction, 
a  story  which  describes  in  a  charming  way  the  manners  of 
the  peasants  of  Argonne,  a  poem  by  Emile  Guiard,  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "  Political  Prospects  in  France,"  by  Prof.  Cyr. 
"Gallicisms,"  by  Vinet,  notes  by  trie  editor,  and  extracts  from 
the  Revue  det  Deux  Monties,  composed  the  first  number. 
Those  for  the  other  months  are  as  interesting  as  the  first. 
The  paper  is  good,  the  impression  is  clear  and  the  tout  en- 
semble is  altogether  attractive.   We  predict  for  it  a  goo 
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himself  a  composer  of  merit  His  course  of 
instruction  in  the  treatise  before  us  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  harmony  proper ;  acous- 
tics, which  he  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
"  mathematics  of  music,"  being  passed  by  on 
the  other  side.  The  aim  is  to  present "  a 
practicable,  easy  and  pleasing  form  of  analyz- 
ing the  works  of  great  musicians,  and  of  en- 
abling students  to  write  down  their  ideas  in  a 
musically  grammatical  shape." 

Dancing  as  an  Amusement,  etc    By  Bostwick 
Hawley,  D.D.   [N.  Tibbals  &  Sons.] 

When  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  writes  a  book 
on  dancing  we  may  be  pretty  sure  what  its 
purpose  is  without  reading  it.  But  this  book 
we  have  read  in  order  to  see  precisely  what 
line  of  argument  it  adopts.  In  the  first  place 
Dr.  Hawley  searches  the  Scriptures,  and 
thinks  he  shows  that  dancing  is  alluded  to 
therein  in  no  sense  of  justification.  In  that 
we  think  his  exegesis  fails.  In  the  second 
place  he  examines  the  testimony  of  "  Chris- 
tian Experience,"  and  in  the  third  consults 
the  dictates  of  "  Good  Taste ; "  and  so  finally 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  dancing  as  an 
amusement  ought  to  be  abandoned.  From 
the  standpoint  of  good  taste  we  are  more 
than  half  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

Harper's  Half-Hour  Series.  [Harper  &  Brothers.] 
The  bits  of  books  which  the  Harpers  are 
publishing  under  the  above  title  are  so  far  of 
a  substantial  and  valuable  sort,  chiefly  in  ex- 
position of  historical  topics.  The  following 
have  come  to  our  table :  Rise  of  the  People 
and  Growth  of  Parliament,  by  James  Row- 
ley; The  Tudors  and  the  Reformation,  by 
M.  Creighton;  The  Struggle  against  Abso- 
lute Monarchy,  by  Bertha  Men  ton  Cordery; 
Early  England,  up  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, by  Frederick  York-Powell ;  and  Eng- 
land a  Continental  Power  from  the  Con- 
quest to  Magna  Charta,  by  Louise  Creighton. 
These  five  are  grouped  together  under  the 
sub-title  of  "Epochs  of  English  History." 
Other  two  are  The  Life,  Times  and  Charac- 
ter of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Rt.  Hon.  E.  H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen ;  and  University  Life 
in  Ancient  Athens,  by  W.  W.  Capes.  The 
latter  we  have  found  an  extremely  interesting 
tract,  both  by  reason  of  subject  and  treat- 
ment Fiction  is  represented  by  Charles 
Reade's  The  Jilt  and  Miss  Macquoid's  Bre- 
ton story  of  The  Mill  of  St.  Herbot. 

Vest  Pocket  Series.   [James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

Very  choice  are  the  morsels  which  are  be- 
ing served  up  in  these  dainty  dishes.  The 
latest  issues  comprise  Mr.  Emerson's  well- 
known  essays  on  Books,  Art  and  Eloquence, 
Success,  Greatness  and  Immortality,  and 
Love,  Friendship  and  Domestic  Life,  in  three 
volumes;  Mr.  Lowell's  My  Garden  Ac- 
quaintance and  A  Good  Word  for  Winter  in 
a  fourth  ;  Gray's  immortal  Elegy  and  other 
of  his  poems  in  a  fifth ;  Win.  Edmonds- 
toune  Aytoun's  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cava- 


liers in  a  sixth ;  and  Hawthorne's  Legends  of 
New  England,  of  the  White  Hills,  and  of 
the  old  Province  House,  Boston,  for  a  sev- 
enth, eighth  and  ninth.  Mr.  Aldrich's  River- 
mouth  Romance  and  Miss  Mehetqbel  make  a 
tenth  and  eleventh ;  and  Carlyle's  address  On 
the  Choice  of  Books,  delivered  to  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1866,  a 
twelfth.  Following  these  we  have  Carlyle's 
historic  essay  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man,  Thomson's  poem  of  Spring, 
and  Dr.  John  Brown's  charming  sketch  of 
Thackeray  and  his*  literary  work.  Six  more 
volumes  give  us  Favorite  Poems  respectively 
by  Hood,  Robert  Browning,  Tennyson,  Long- 
fellow, Holmes  and  Whittier.  The  "  favorite 
poems  "  of  these  poets  who  would  not  like  to 
see  ?  This  unique  and  dainty  set  of  books 
is  thus  fast  growing  into  a  library  by  itself. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Art  of  Stenography,  etc 
By  William  P.  Upham.  [Salem,  Mass.:  Es- 
sex Institute.] 

The  "  History  of  Stenography,"  which  oc- 
cupies the  first  six  chapters  of  this  book, 
shows  considerable  research  on  the  part  of 
its  author,  and  is  sufficiently  extended  to  sat 
isfy  any  practical  interest  which  his  readers 
may  be  supposed  to  have  in  the  subject  It 
traces  the  use  of  this  manner  of  writing  back 
to  the  earliest  ages  of  Greek  and  Roman  civ- 
ilization, from  crude  beginnings  of  systems 
down  to  the  now  comparatively  perfected  art, 
and  shows  very  clearly  the  necessity  recog- 
nized by  all  educated  nations  for  some  meth- 
od which  should  give  to  a  writer  sufficient 
facility  in  the  use  of  his  pen  to  allow  of  his 
transcribing  sentences  as   uttered   by  a 
speaker.   The  table  of  alphabets  of  short- 
hand systems,  published  between  the  years 
of  1602  and  1837,  will  be  of  interest,  as  show- 
ing the  different  attempts  which  have  been 
made  in  this  direction,  and  may  be  of  practi- 
cal use  to  any  who  have  occasion  to  decipher 
short-hand  manuscripts  of  that  period.  The 
remaining  four  chapters  of  the  Jx>ok  are  de- 
voted to  a  study,  or  rather  an  analysis,  of  the 
phonetic  principles  which,  as  in  other  modern 
systems  of  stenography,  have  formed  the 
basis  of  the  author's  "  New  System,"  and  to 
a  brief  showing  of  the  characters  he  has 
chosen  for  his  alphabet  of  the  word-phrases, 
contractions,  etc.,  used  in  his  method,  and  of 
the  leading  principles  of  it.   The  practical 
working  of  any  system  of  science  or  art  is 
the  best  test  of  its  value ;  and  so  no  proper 
judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  this  system  without  some  ex- 
perience in  writing  according  to  it  We 
should  say,  however,  that  no  one  of  the  sys- 
tems yet  published  can  claim  for  itself  per- 
fection, and  that  any  one,  well  memorized 
and  practiced,  would  do  good  service  in  pro- 
moting the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
spoken  words  may  be  committed  to  paper. 
This  work  of  Mr.  Upham's  forms,  in  many 
respects,  a  valuable  contribution  to  an  art  of 


which  there  are  as  yet  few  students,  and  the 
library  of  which  numbers  few  volumes. 

A  Sanskrit  Handbook  for  the  Fireside.  By  Elihu 
Burritt.  [Hartford,  Conn. :  Brown  &  Gross. 
1876.] 

We  presume  that  every  teacher  of  Sans- 
krit, as  well  as  every  student  desirous  of 
learning  the  language  without  the  aid  of  an 
instructor,  has  lamented  the  want  of  a  really 
good  introductory  book,  such  as  is  provided 
for  beginners  in  Greek  or  Latin.   The  Sans- 
krit grammars,  thus  far  written,  are  so 
weighted  with  the  unfamiliar  nomenclature, 
and  the,  to  some  extent,  arbitrary  classifica- 
tions of  the  Hindu  Pundits;  and  the  chrestom- 
athies  so  fail  to  lead  the  student  by  grad- 
ual approaches  to  a  mastery  of  the  literature 
that  he  is  apt  to  become  discouraged  at  the 
outset.    This  want  Mr.  Burritt  attempts  to 
meet  in  his  little  hand-book  of  96  pages, 
about  equally  divided  between  a  grammar 
and  a  reader.   The  author  believes  that 
graduates  of  high  schools  and  academies,  or 
any  persons  who  have  a  smattering  of  Greek, 
Latin  or  German,  can  judiciously  and  suc- 
cessfully take  up  the  study  of  Sanskrit ;  and 
he  claims  to  furnish  enough  of  the  facts  of  . 
the  language  to  enable  such  young  students 
"  to  read  any  classical  work  in  Sanskrit  with 
only  the  help  of  a  dictionary."    In  regard  to 
the  first  point  we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  immature  persons,  who  confessedly  know 
little  of  the  classic  and  modern  languages 
and  literatures,  and  presumably  have  as  little 
scientific  insight  into  the  structure  of  their 
mother-tongue,  might  better  spend  some 
years  in  studies  nearer  home.   As  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  book  for  beginners,  Mr. 
Burritt  seems  to  have  secured  simplicity 
more  by  the  omission  of  essential  facts  than 
by  a  clear  statement  and  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  them.    For  example,  the  treatment 
of  nouns  is  reduced  to  two  and  a  half  pages, 
but  the  learner  is  not  told  how  to  decline 
some  of  the  commonest  words  in  the  lan- 
guage, such  as  agni,  mati,  nadl;  bhdnu, 
dhenu;  purusha,  bharyd,  gdna,  though  the 
forms  of  the  last  three  words  may  be  guessed 
when  he  comes  to  adjectives.   The  presenta- 
tion of  verb-inflection  is  faulty  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  completeness  to  brevity,  in  the  reten- 
tion of  the  current  unscientific  classifications, 
and  in  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  such 
important  anist  forms  as  addm  and  agamam. 
We  have  noted  other  points  for  criticism, 
but  will  pass  on  to  the  Reading  Exercises. 
Here  we  are  surprised  to  find,  instead  of 
bona  fide  specimens  of  Sanskrit  literature, 
translations  from  the  New  Testament.  The 
author  does  not  give  his  reasons  for  such  a 
procedure ;  nor  can  we  think  of  any  suffi- 
cient ;  for  any  one  familiar  with  the  profuse 
writings  of  the  Hindus  could  not  fail  to  find 
passages  varying  in  style  and  difficulty  enough 
for  his  purpose.   The  notes  which  accom- 
pany these  exercises  are  quite  full,  and  ex- 
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out  of  the  high  road  on  either  side,  the  fresh  and 
calm  spots  they  take  us  to,  'meadows  of  a  tender 
green,  plaintive  brooks,  clumps  of  alder  and 
mountain  ash,  a  whole  world  of  suave  and  pas- 
toral nature,' — how  delicious  it  all  isl  The 
grave  and  silent  peasant  whose  very  dog  will 
hardly  deign  to  baric  at  you,  the  great  white  ox, 
•the  inevitable  dean  of  these  pastures,'  staring 
solemnly  at  you  from  the  thicket ;  the  farmhouse 
•  with  its  avenue  of  maples,  and  the  Indre,  here 
hardly  more  than  a  bright  rivulet,  stealing  along 
through  rushes  and  vellow  iris  in  the  field  Delow° 
— who,  I  say,  can  forget  them?  And  that  one 
lane  in  especial,  the  lane  where  Athrfna'is  puts 
her  arm  out  of  the  side  window  of  the  rustic  car- 
riage and  gathers  May  from  the  over-arching 
hedge  — that  lane  with  its  startled  blackbirds, 
and  humming  insects,  and  limpid  water,  and 
swaying  water-plants,  and  shelving  gravel,  and 
yellow  wagtails  hopping  half-pert,  half-frightened, 
on  the  sand  —  that  lane  with  rushes,  cresses  and 
mint  below,  honeysuckle  and  traveller's-joy  above 
—  how  gladly  might  one  give  all  that  strangely 
English  picture  in  English,  if  the  charm  of  Mad- 
ame Sand's  language  did  not  here  defy  transla- 
tion 1 " 

—  The  North  American  has  made  a  mistake  in 
printing,  in  its  July-August  number,  a  second 
article  from  the  Japanese  traveler.  "  Sionara's  " 
"Political  Reflexions"  were  very  sensible  and 
suggestive,  and  even  if  the  publication  involved 
a  literary  trick,  as  we  suspect  may  have  been  the 
case,  the  end  justified  the  means.  The  article  on 
"  Moral  Reflexions  "  which  now  follows  is  rather 
a  failure,  and  will  hardly  pay  for  the  reading. 
One  to  much  better  purpose  is  that  by  Bayard 
Taylor  on  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  apropos  to  the 
dedication  of  the  statue  of  the  latter  in  the 
Central  Park,  New  York.  Mr.  Taylor  relates  a 
pleasant  incident  connected  with  the  painting  of 
Halleck's  portrait  by  Hicks,  in  1855  or  there- 
abouts, when,  at  the  artist's  request,  he  called  at 
the  studio  several  times  to  aid  in  that  enlivening 
conversation  so  desirable  while  such  work  is  in 
progress.  One  day  the  conversation  turned  upon 
poetry  and  modern  poets,  a  topic  to  which  Hal- 
leck at  once  surrendered  himself  with  no  little 
enthusiasm,  as  evinced  in  Mr.  Taylor's  narrative : 

"'They  are  still  trying  to  define  poetry,' he 
said.  '  It  can  be  explained  in  a  word  :  it's  simply 
the  opposite  of  reason  !  Reason  is  based  on  fact, 
and  fact  is  not  poetry.  A  poet  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  facts  of  things,  for  he  must  continually 
deny  thein  1 '  '  Will  you  give  me  an  illustration  ? ' 
I  asked.  '  Certainly,'  said  he ;  and  then  quoted, 
not  from  Campbell,  or  Byron,  or  Moore,  as  I  was 
expecting,  but  these  lines  from  Wordsworth's 
'  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle' :  — 

'  Armor,  rusting  on  his  walla 
On  the  blood  of  Clifford  call*. 
"  Quell  the  Scot  I  "  exclaims  the  lance: 
"  Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France  I " 
Is  the  longing  of  the  shield  : 
Tell  thy  name,  thou  trembling  field. 
Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  be, 
Groan  thou  with  our  victory !  * 

" '  There  ! '  Halleck  exclaimed :  '  was  ever  any- 
thing more  irrational  than  the  lance  exclaiming, 
and  the  shield  longing !  —  but  what  poetry  it  isT' 
Taking  his  definition  in  that  sense,  of  course  I 
agreed  with  him ;  but  when  the  conversation  in- 
cidentally touched  upon  later  authors,  I  preferred 
to  disagree  in  silence,  for  the  sake  of  hearing 
many  curious  and  unfamiliar  opinions.  I  found 
that  he  was  no  admirer  of  Tennyson,  although  he 
admitted  that  the  latter  possessed  genius  in  a  dis- 
torted form.  I  quoted  several  passages  without 
much  effect,  until  I  happened  to  remember  the 
little  fragment  called  « The  Eagle,*  which  Halleck 
had  never  heard  : 


plain  some  points  passed  over  in  the  gram- 
mar. On  the  whole  we  think  that  the 
"young"  student  will  hardly  get  on  with 
this  book  without  a  larger  grammar  or  a 
teacher  constantly  at  his  elbow.  We  in- 
tended to  speak  of  the  author's  reproduction 
of  Sir  William  Jones's  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  perfection  of  the  Sanskrit,  as  compared 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  space  forbids. 
In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  us  that  such  "easy 
methods"  to  really  difficult  subjects  may 
contribute  more  to  superficial  scholarship 
than  to  that  sound  learning  that  does  not 
shrink  from  difficulties.  There  is,  at  least, 
a  danger  in  this  direction. 

Willis's  Historical  Reader.   By  William  Francis 
Collier,  LL.  D.   [A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.] 

Dividing  all  history  into  nine  periods,  the 
author  describes  in  a  very  indefinite  style  the 
principal  nations,  governments  and  wars 
which  have  arisen  since  the  supposed  crea- 
tion of  man  to  the  present  time.  He  omits, 
however,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  all 
direct  reference  to  English  history.  The 
historical  perspective  and  the  relation  of  im- 
portant events  to  each  other  are,  therefore, 
often  distorted.  By  means,  however,  of  the 
index  and  the  "  geographical  appendix,"  the 
book  may  be  of  service  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence in  the  schoolroom.  Indeed,  its  chief 
faults  are  those  which  are  necessarily  inher- 
ent in  all  such  compendiums. 

The  Blessed  Hope.    By  Willis  Lord,  D.  D.  [W. 
G.  Holmes.] 

Five  chapters,  explaining  and  defending 
the  millenarian  view  of  the  next  coming  of 
Christ,  make  up  this  volume.  The  first  two 
involve  no  controversy,  being  occupied  with 
the  facts  that  He  has  had  one  advent  here, 
and  will  have  another.  Chapters  third  and 
fourth  discuss  the  question,  "  When  will  He 
come  again  ? "  Here  is  reached  the  point  of 
radical  divergence.  Dr.  Lord's  method, 
which  is  wholly  popular,  is  not  favorable  to 
a  close  and  judicial  treatment  of  the  subject ; 
but  he  shows  a  fair  acquaintance  with  its  re- 
quirements, and  much  skill  in  presenting  its 
biblical  points.  His  pages  teem  with  quota- 
tions from  both  the  Testaments,  and  prove 
how  deftly  the  unfulfilled  prophesies  of  each, 
as  well  as  the  gospel  parables,  can  be  fitted 
to  this  eschatological  last.  Yet  the  feeling, 
if  not  the  positive  conviction,  runs  along  the 
whole  reading  of  it,  that  these  Scripture  rep- 
resentations of  things  not  thus  far  reached 
are  quite  as  fitting,  and  sometimes  much 
more  so,  to  the  commonly  received  doctrine 
of  the  last  times.  So  the  concluding  chap- 
ter, on  the  "  Power  and  Use  of  this  Hope," 
seems  not  to  apply  to  this  peculiar  phase  of 
the  topic  more  than  to  the  other.  We  are 
the  more  persuaded  by  this  labored  advocacy 
of  the  technical  Second  Adventism  that  it  is 
not  a  matter  for  Christian  people  to  divide 
over  into  contending  parties ;  but  that  each 


side  should  hold  its  faith  in  charity,  and 
avoid  dogmatizing  about  what  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  uncertain,  until  the  event 
shall  determine  the  fact 

The  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  By  O.  See- 
mann.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Bianchi,  B.  A. 
[Harper  &  Brothers.] 

We  are  glad  to  commend  an  English  trans- 
lation of  this  work,  whose  worth  in  the  Ger- 
man has  been  generally  recognized  by  classi- 
cal scholars.  Its  conciseness,  definiteness 
and  clearness  are  admirable.  The  remarks, 
inserted  in  the  text,  upon  the  representation 
in  art  of  mythologic  scenes  and  charac- 
ters are  models  of  precision  and  condensa- 
tion ;  and,  if  properly  used,  they  are  of  great 
service  to  the  student  The  value  of  the 
work  is  increased  by  numerous  cuts  of  the 
principal  pieces  of  ancient  art 

We  have  received  several  packages  of 
sheet  music  for  the  voice,  from  John  Church 
&  Co.  and  F.  W.  Helmick,  Cincinnati ;  and 
S.  T.  Gordon  &  Son,  New  York ;  but  we 
find  nothing  in  either  lot  to  commend  to 
our  readers  as  really  good,  except  one  piece 
from  the  latter  house,  namely,  a  Spring  Song, 
the  words  by  M.  B.  F.,  the  music  by  M.  A.  B. 
There  are  but  two  pages  of  it,  and  the  com- 
position is  a  very  simple  one ;  but  the  har- 
mony is  excellent,  and  the  melody  is  very 
pleasing.  For  a  light  soprano  or  tenor  voice 
this  song  is  well  suited,  and  is  certain  to  be 
liked.   (20  cents.) 


PERIODICALS. 

—  A  word  is  due  from  us  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  Messrs.  Belford  Brothers  of  Toronto,  Cana- 
da, who  have  undertaken  the  reprint  for  America 
of  the  English  Fortnightly  Review.  The  reprint 
is  to  be  made  from  advance  sheets  with  all  possi- 
ble promptness,  and  the  price  is  to  be  but  fifty 
cents  a  copy.  The  Fortnightly,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  is  a  "  monthly."  The  contribu- 
tors to  the  June  number  are  Matthew  Arnold, 
Sir  David  W,edderburn,  Sir  George  Campbell, 
M.  P.,  Professor  Colvin,  H.  W.  Crosskey,  J.  H. 
Bridges,  the  late  Nassau  W.  Senior,  J.  F.  Mc- 
Lennan and  Herbert  Spencer.  Mr.  Spencer's 
part  is  "A  Short  Rejoinder"  to  Mr.  McLennan, 
whose  subject  is  "Exogamy  and  Endogamy." 
Between  the  two  we  have  an  interesting  discus- 
sion of  some  recondite  historic  aspects  of  the 
marriage  relation.  Mr.  Arnold's  paper  is  a  bril- 
liant one ;  an  admiring  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
George  Sand,  designed  to  fit  into  the  first  anni- 
versary of  her  death,  on  the  9th  of  June,  and 
growing  out  of  a  visit  which  Mr.  Arnold  paid  her 
at  Nohant  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  re- 
ception there  accorded  him  seems  to  have  quite 
won  his  heart  For  one  striking  passage  from 
this  panegyric  we  must  make  room  : 

"  George  Sand  is  one  of  the  few  French  writers 
who  keep  us  closely,  truly,  intimate  with  rural 
nature.  She  gives  us  the  wild-flowers  by  their 
actual  names  —  snow-drop,  primrose,  columbine, 
iris,  scabious.  Nowhere  has  she  touched  her 
native  Berry,  and  its  little-known  landscape,  its 
campagnes  tgnories,  with  a  lovelier  charm  than  in 
Valentine.   The  winding  and  deep  lanes  running 


'  He  clasps  the  crag  with  booked  hands: 
Close  to  the  sun,  in  lonely  lands, 
Ringed  with  the  azure  world  he  stands  I ' 
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"  A  sudden  light  flashed  into  the  poet's  eye. 
* "  Ringed  with  the  azure  world," '  he  repeated ; 

•  yes,  that's  poetry.'   Presently  he  continued : 

*  Browning  seems  to  be  becoming  very  popular. 
I  had  read  very  little  of  him,  and  that  little  I  did 
not  like ;  but  I  thought  I  must  try  him  again. 
So  the  other  day  I  took  up  his  last  volume,  and 
the  very  first  line  of  the  first  poem  was  this. 
44 Where  the  quiet-colored  end  of  evening  smiles ! " 
How  can  an  end  smile  ?  Evening  may  do  so, — 
but  "  the  quiet-colored  end " !  The  next  line 
was:  "Miles  and  miles"— so  that  the  end  was 
not  merely  smiling,  but  it  smiled  miles  and  miles  1 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  read  any  more.  I 
see  that  people  nowadays  admire  these  things, 
and  are  not  offended  by  the  violations  of  good 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  but  I  can't  understand 
ft!"' 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  tftere  are  more 
people  of  Halleck's  mind  with  respect  to  Brown- 
ing than  his  remark  would  allow  for,  and  we 
should  be  happy  indeed  if  their  number  could  be 
increased. 

— "Barry  Cornwall  and  Some  of  His  Contem- 
poraries "  are  sketched  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple's 
skillful  hand  in  the  July-August  number  of  the 
International  Review.  The  article  is  little  more 
than  a  gifted  reviewer's  summary  of  the  recently 
published  "  Autobiographical  Fragment  and  Bio- 
graphical Notes,"  and  of  Mr.  James  T.  Fields's 
tender  little  tribute  to  his  friend's  memory.  The 
little  more  consists  in  a  thoughtful  portrayal  of 
Procter's  intellectual  and  spiritual  environment ; 
a  feature  which  gives  much  weight  and  other 
value  to  the  paper.  Mr.  Whipple  assigns  Procter 
"  a  prominent  place  among  poets  of  the  second 
class,  in  a  generation  signalized  by  the  appear- 
ance of  such  imaginative  minds  of  the  first  class, 
as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Scott,  Shelley 
and  Keats."  Procter's  time,  Mr.  Whipple  further 
says,  was  one  of  "fertility  in  original  genius,"  ac- 
companied by  "  anarchy  in  the  decisions  of  criti- 
cal jurisprudence." 

"  He  was  an  imitator  of  none  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  but  what  powers  of  thought,  fancy,  imag- 
ination and  passion  he  possessed  were  naturally 
influenced  by  the  poetic  medium  in  which  his 
mind  moved.  .  .  .  His  ambition  evidently  was  to 
be  an  observer  of  human  life  and  character,  and, 
as  a  poet,  to  be  able  to  pass  out  of  himself  at 
will  into  a  world  of  imagined  beings,  in  which 
impartial  justice  should  be  done  to  types  of  char- 
acter and  moods  of  mind  that  widely  differed 
from  his  own." 

Mr.  Whipple  credits  Procter  with  "  a  solid  ad- 
dition to  the  poetical  literature  of  the  century," 
and  speaking  of  his  miscellaneous  poems,  finely 
says: 

"  In  reading  them,  one  is  impressed  anew  with 
the  exceeding  wealth  of  England  in  poetry,  by 
the  mere  thought  that  she  can  afford  to  forget  so 
much  in  Procter's  verse  which  would  enrich  a 
more  barren  poetical  literature  than  her  own." 

—  App/etons'  four nal  for  August  has  a  unique 
and  entertaining  article  by  Mr.  S.  G.  W.  Benja- 
min "  About  Inns,"  from  which  we  take  this  pas- 
sage: 

"Steele,  when  commencing  the  Taller,  gave 
out  in  the  first  number,  that  all  accounts  of  gal- 
lantry, pleasure  and  entertainment  shall  be  under 
the  article  of  *  White's  Chocolate  House ; '  poetry 
under  that  of  'Will's  Coffee  House;'  learning 
under  the  title  of  '  Grecian ; '  foreign  and  domes- 
tic news  you  will  have  from  '  St  James's  Coffee 
House ! '  *  Those  who  wished  to  find  a  gentle- 
man, asked  not  whether  he  lived  in  Fleet  Street 
or  in  Chancery  Lane,  but  whether  he  frequented 
the  Grecian  or  the  Rainbow.  Smoking  there  was 


constant  and  intense.  Nowhere  was  the  smoking 
more  constant  than  at  Will's.  That  celebrated 
house,  situated  between  Covent  Garden  and  Bow 
Street,  was  sacred  to  polite  letters.  There  Dry- 
den,  'the  field-marshal  of  literature,'  from  his 
arm  chair  by  the  chimney  corner  in  winter,  or 
the  balcony  in  summer,  gave  audience  to  the  wits, 
the  poets,  the  students,  and  the  beaux,  who 
thronged  around  him  to  receive  his  opinions  ex 
cathedra.  In  17 12  Addison  established  another 
resort  at  Button's,  representing  a  rival  literary 
and  political  faction.  Goldsmith  and  his  friends 
made  their  headquarters  at  the  St  James  Coffee  - 
House." 

"  Of  the  usual  round  of  Addison's  life,  Pope 
says  in  '  Spence's  Anecdotes,'  '  Addison  usually 
studied  all  the  morning;  then  met  his  party  at 
Button's,  dined  there,  and  stayed  five  or  six  hours, 
and  sometimes  far  into  the  night'  Dryden,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  witness,  was  more  moderate : 
'He  employed  his  mornings  in  writing,  dined 
en  famille,  and  then  went  to  Will's,  only  he  came 
home  earlier  o'  nights.'  Washington  Irving, 
among  Americans,  was  infected  with  the  old- 
fashioned  love  for  inns,  and  in  his  writings  has 
added  much  to  the  bibliography  of  the  subject 
At  the  Red  Horse,  Stratford-on-Avon,  a  little 

farlor,  the  one  he  occupied,  is  still  called  the 
rving  Room." 

—  To  this  last-named  point  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White  also  alludes  in  an  article  in  the  August 
Galaxy,  descriptive  of  a  visit  to  Shakespeare's 
birth-place.  The  Red  Horse  "is  a  cosy  little 
hostelry,"  he  says,  "  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
evidences  in  it  of  the  honor  paid  to  the  memory 
of  '  Geoffrey  Crayon.' "  Of  his  visit  to  Stratford 
as  a  whole  Mr.  White  writes  in  a  tone  of  almost 
bitter  disappointment  He  drove  over  from 
Warwick,  he  tells  us,  in  a  one-horse  phaeton.  At 
Charlecote,  on  the  way,  he  pauses  in  his  narra- 
tive to  dwell  upon  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  the  justice 
of  Shakespeare's  time,  who  with  his  wife  is  buried 
in  the  church  there ;  at  whom,  he  says,  "  there 
can  be  no  mistaking  the  hit "  in  Justice  Shallow 
"with  the  luces  in  his  coat  of  arms."  Stratford 
Mr.  White  found  to  be  "  more  like  a  new  one- 
horse  American  city  than  any  place  that  I  [he] 
had  seen  in  England."  He  had  looked  for  "a 
country  road,  and  lanes  dignified  with  the  names 
of  streets,  for  old  timber-and-plaster  houses  with 
peaked  gables,  for  cottages  and  trees  and  a  vil- 
lage inn ; "  he  found  instead  "  wide  streets,  paved, 
with  kerb  stones,  ...  a  town  hall  of  startling 
newness,"  and  other  "modern  improvements." 
The  gas  with  which  the  Shakespeare  Arms  is 
lighted  was  a  rank  offense.  Mr.  White  visited 
the  church  where  the  poet  was  baptized  and 
buried,  but  confesses  himself  no  more  impressed 
than  if  he  were  "  looking  at  the  monument  of 
some  departed  Knickerbocker  in  the  church  of 
St  Mark's  in  the  Bowery."  A  visit  to  the  site  of 
"  New  Place  "  gave  him  no  pleasure.  The  house 
in  Henley  street  where  Shakespeare  passed  his 
boyhood  has  been  recently  "restored,"  and  is 
described  by  our  tourist  as  looking  "  like  a  small 
railway  station  which  some  architect  equally  am- 
bitious and  ignorant,  has  chosen  to  design  in  the 
old  style."  The  portrait  in  the  museum  there  he 
"examined  carefully,"  and  concludes  it  to  be  "a 
work  of  the  last  century  painted  from  the  bust 
and  the  Droeshout  engraving  in  the  title-page  of 
the  folio  of  1623."  The  whole  article  is  about  as 
ample  a  bucket  of  about  as  cool  water  as  we 
have  ever  known  to  be  emptied  on  an  inoffensive 
hero-worshiping  public.  But  neither  Mr.  White's 
right  to  quench,  nor  the  justness  of  this  occasion 
of  his  doing  it,  are  we  prepared  to  dispute. 


—  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August*  has  two 
articles  of  importance  for  the  literary  world, 
namely :  "  German  Influence  in  English  Litera- 
ture," by  Mr.  T.  S.  Perry,  and  "  The  Shadow  on 
Dickens's  Life,"  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple.  Mr. 
Perry's  essay  is  learned,  elaborate  and  long,  but 
is  well  worthy  careful  reading  by  students.  Mr. 
Whipple  lets  in  some  sunshine  to  dissipate  the 
"shadow;"  at  least  he  shows  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  not  unnatural  rumors  of  im- 
morality which  were  circulated  as  to  the  occasion 
of  the  separation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens.  Hav- 
ing copied  in  full  Mr.  Dickens's  widely-talked-of 
letter  to  Arthur  Smith,  Esq.,  in  which  this  mari- 
tal difficulty  was  expounded  from  the  husband's 
point  of  view,  Mr.  Whipple  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  essential  wrong  committed  in  this  letter 
consisted  not  so  much  in  its  publication  as  in  its 
composition.  ...  In  defending  himself  he  assails 
his  wife.  He  gives  the  reasons  why  he  can  no 
longer  live  with  her!  One  naturally  asks  for  the 
reasons  why  she  cannot  live  with  him.  There 
was  no  guilt  on  either  side  ;  but  Mrs.  Dickens, 
had  she  chosen  to  reply,  might  doubtless  have 
shown  that  as  a  family  man,  he  developed  quali- 
ties of  temper  and  disposition  which,  from  her 
point  of  view,  were  as  repugnant  to  domestic  hap- 
piness and  harmony  as  any  which,  from  his  point 
of  view,  appeared  to  make  her  an  unsympathetic, 
unsatisfactory,  repellent  wife." 

—  We  have  examined  with  interest  the  first 
number  of  The  American  Mail  and  Export  Jour- 
nal, a  new  monthly,  of  magazine  proportions  and 
appearance.  It  is  a  large  and  handsomely 
printed  quarto,  containing  thirty-eight  pages  of 
reading  matter,  and  twenty-four  of  advertise- 
ments, all  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  American 
products  and  manufactures  with  reference  to  the 
export  trade.  A  great  deal  of  useful  and  inter- 
esting information  is  given  incidentally  on  these 
and  related  topics,  so  that  its  purely  advertising 
function  is  supplemented  by  some  real  service  of 
instruction.  The  subscription  price  is  $2.50  a 
year,  and  the  office  of  publication  74  Duane 
Street    Howard  Lockwood  is  the  publisher. 


TABLE  TALK. 


.  .  .  The  average  American  life  tends  to  weak- 
ness from  a  loss  of  nerve  power,  which,  if  held 
in  check,  would  be  a  reserve  force  of  almost  in- 
calculable value.  It  is  said,  and  with  truth,  that 
an  American  in  foreign  countries  shows  this 
characteristic  plainly«on  his  face.  In  no  way  is 
it  so  noticeable  as  in  private  social  life  in  this 
country.  How  rare  a  good  listener  is.  As  a  rule 
books  are  read  [and  some  written  ?],  business  is 
performed,  subjects  are  thought  upon,  journeys 
are  made,  recreation  is  taken — as  it  were  by 
steam.  The  result  makes  one  long  for  the  good 
old-fashioned  stage  coach  times,  at  least  in  literary 
matters.  Another  rara  avis  hereabouts  is  a  good 
talker.  The  latter's  gift  more  than  the  former's 
may  come  by  inheritance.  It  is  easier  to  learn 
to  listen  well,  than  to  talk  well,  but  both  must  be 
the  aim  of  true  cultivation.  H.  P.  C. 

Shady  side,  Boston. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Tenney's  very  original,  often  forcible, 
but  on  the  whole  rather  monotonous  Coronation, 
sometimes  slips  a  little  amusingly,  as  thus :  an 
p.  368,  we  find  him  picturesquely  every  evening 
for  a  fortnight  lighting  up  the  forest,  and  making 
"  the  dark,  rough  waters  under  the  bank  sparkle," 
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by  burning  poor  Cephas's  "  trash  in  the  way  of 
pencil  notes."  But,  on  p.  364  he  had  just  told 
us  that  there  was  in  all  only  a  peck  and  a  half  of 
these,  and  he  should  save  a  half  peck  of  them  for 
editorial  uses.  Now,  how  strong  an  illumination 
of  sea  and  shore  could  one  really  get  up  by  burn- 
ing one  peck  of  paper  scraps,  in  equal  or  unequal 
parts,  through  even  a  small  fraction  of  fourteen 
successive  nights  ?  J.  T.  T. 

Ckicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

.  .  .  The  accompanying  "  libel "  is  at  your  ser- 
vice if  worth  a  corner  in  your  excellent  journal. 
Do  not  credit  me  with  the  sentiments  it  expresses, 
for,  at  least,  so  far  as  you  and  associate  critics  are 
concerned,  I  do  not  entertain  them  at  all. 

CRITICS,—  A  LIBEL. 

Once  Jove  and  Vulcan,  for  a  jest, 
To  try  whose  skill  would  prove  the  best, 
A  wager  made.    Each  should  create 
A  man  to  rank  among  men  great ; 
Fashion  and  feature,  neart  and  mind, 
Fairest  and  best  of  all  the  kind. 

Imperial  Jove,  with  godlike  thought, 
And  godlike  soul,  a  Poet  wrought ; 
Of  fashion  fair,  and  spirit  face, 
Beauty  and  strength  in  wedded  grace  ; 
And  in  his  hand  he  placed  Fame  s  quill, 
And  bade  him  write  his  rule  at  will. 

The  mighty  smith,  in  forge  array, 

Laughed  loud,  and  bold,  to  fright  dismay, 

Viewing  the  work  his  rival  wrought ; 

Yet  hints  from  Jove  he  slyly  caught, 

Till  —  wondrous  strange !  —  his  master-creature 

Was  twin  to  Jove's  in  form  and  feature. 

In  form  and  feature,  vet  no  more  1 
For  in  his  mind,  alack  1  he  bore, 
Midst  overheat  and  sickly  flame, 
A  Critic's  only  worth  and  fame, 
The  stithy's  seel  and  windy  rear, 
A  Vulcan' 1  envy  sadly  sort  I 

The  days  of  Jove  and  Vulcan  lie 
Buried  in  immortality ; 
Their  works  survive.  The  Poet's  fire 
Still  brightly  burns  and  mounts  the  higher, 
And  still  the  Critic's  envious  roar 
Is  hapless  man's  un trammeled  bore  1 


New  Orleans. 


Esrv. 


...  In  Rose  Terry  Cooke's  story  in  the  July 
Atlantic,  "  Freedom  Wheeler's  Controversy  with 
Providence,"  I  think  that  the  old-fashioned  Yan- 
kee dialect  is  exceedingly  well  carried  out.  So 
many  dialect-writers  fall  into  grave  mistakes  that 
this,  so  well  done,  is  noticeable.  "  Hosea  Big- 
low  "  and  Mrs.  Stowe  are  true  delineators  of  this 
style,  while  I  could  mention  dozens  who  fail  in 
the  attempt  In  this  story  Mrs.  Cooke  puts 
"a-ben"  into  "Aunt  Hanner's"  mouth,  as  is  the 
common  Yankee  pronunciation  —  common  even 
now  with  certain  rural  classes.  To  be  sure,  they 
have  Whittier  for  company  —  nevertheless  is  it 
proper?  But  many,  attempting  Yankee  style, 
write  "bin  "  for  been — just  contrary  to  what  the 
characters  say.  Again  :  "Freedom's  dreadful  sick, 
reely  he's  dangerous  " —  for  "  in  danger  "  is  per- 
fect in  its  way,  as  are  other  peculiarities  of  style. 
The  story  is  a  good  one,  too.  W. 

Si.  A  /dans,  Vt. 

...  I  heartily  concur  in  your  dislike  of  the 
anonymous  character  in  which  the  contributions 
to  Harper's  Magazine  are  given  to  its  readers. 
In  my  own  case  it  detracts  largely  from  the  pleas- 
ure otherwise  afforded  in  reading  the  papers  in 
this  magazine  to  be  debarred  from  a  knowledge 
of  their  source,  unless  the  journals  of  the  day, 
furnished  with  the  authors'  names,  choose  to  en- 
lighten us.  The  conduct  and  character  of  the 
magazine  in  its  conception  were  evidently  modeled 
after  the  Median  laws,  for  it  is  noticeable  that  in 


form  and  plan  Harper's  has  changed  only  in  one 
slight  particular  since  the  issue  of  the  first  num- 
ber. The  "  Editor's  Table  "  was  dropped  several 
years  ago ;  otherwise  the  magazine  is  unchanged 
so  far  as  we  remember,  and  the  current  "  Har- 
per's "  is  an  exact  type  of  the  infant  number ;  it 
is  even  still  Harper's  "  Mew  "  Monthly.  The  orig- 
inal rule  was  undoubtedly  to  withhold  the  con- 
tributors' names,  and  the  course  is  still  pursued. 
Give  us  the  names.  M.  T. 

Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. 

...  I  don't  like  that  an  educational  journal 
like  yours  —  for  such  I  regard  it  —  should  set 
bad  examples  in  orthography.  "Chimnies"we 
expect  to  see  in  the  newspapers,  but  not  in  the 
Literary  World.  It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea, 
while  confessing  your  own  sin  in  this  line,  to  re- 
mind your  readers  of  the  simplicity  of  the  rule 
laid  down  for  such  plurals.  If  a  consonant  pre- 
cedes the  final  y  (as  in  lady)  the  plural  changes 
y  to  its  [ladies) ;  but  if  a  vowel  precedes  the  y, 
the  plural  is  found  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  the 
simple  addition  of  * ;  as  boy,  boys  (not  "boies," 
which  is  no  worse  than  "  chimnies  "),  valley,  val- 
leys, etc.  In  a  few  cases,  like  whiskey  or  whisky, 
there  is  authority  for  a  double  spelling  in  the 
singular,  and  consequently  in  the  plural  also ; 
but  I  find  no  dictionary  authority  for  chimny. —  I 
don't  quite  like  your  speaking  of  "a  nice  book." 
That  may  be  pardoned  as  a  colloquialism,  possi- 
bly, at  least  among  school-girls,  but  it  does  not 
look  well  in  a  literary  journal. —  Do  you  note  how 
common  it  is  for  English  writers  (in  England,  I 
mean,)  to  apply  who  to  irrational  animals,  con- 
trary to  Lindley  Murray  and  the  whole  race  of 
grammarians  ?  You  will  find  instances  in  almost 
any  English  book  or  magazine ;  and  they  are  not 
uncommon  in  this  country.  Even  Grant  White 
has  "  a  dog  who  "  in  one  of  his  Galaxy  papers ; 
Rev.  Mr.  McKenzie  applies  who  to  the  rooster  on 
his  church  spire  in  the  Atlantic  (a  year  or  more 
ago) ;  and  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  Mr.  Shorey's  admirable  little  Monthly 
Reader  is  "  The  Cat  Who  Kept  Shop."  Please 
"speak  to  'em "  about  it.  W.  J.  R. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

...  In  WicliPs  version  of  the  Bible,  which 
was  made  at  about  1380,  Genesis  iii :  7,  is  given 
thus: 

"And  the  eigen  of  both  ben  openyd;  and 
whanne  thei  knewen  hem  [them]  silf  to  be  nakid 
thei  seweden  to  gidre  leeves  of  a  fige  tree,  and 
maden  hem  brechis." 

As  Wiclif  s  was  the  first  complete  version  of 
the  Bible,  I  think  we  must  consider  it  the  origi- 
nal "  Breeches  Bible."  A.  G. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

.  .  .  Why  don't  you  utter  a  word  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  deluge  of  "  baby  "  literature  ?  "  Helen  " 
is  like  to  be  the  death  of  us,  not  to  say  anything 
of  the  abuse  of  good  English,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  veneration  and  decency  in  the  minds  of 
children.  F.  S. 

Urbana,  O. 

...  A  paragraph  says  the  English  want  the 
French  word  litterateur.  We  want  the  word  on 
much  more.    We  supply  it  by  we,  they,  folks,  etc. 

A.  D.  S. 

Chillicothe,  O. 


HOTES  AST)  QUERIES. 

(17.)  Where  can  I  find  a  poem,  "Curfew  can- 
not ring  tonight,"  and  by  whom  was  it  written  ? 

M.  M.  M. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

(18.)  Many  years  ago  I  saw  in  a  scrap  book  a 
short  poem,  say  ten  or  twelve  verses,  entitled, 
"  The  Destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain ; " 
the  first  line  (about)  thus : 

"  The  patriarch  stood  on  the  brow  of  bosky  Hebron." 
Can  you  tell  me  where  it  can  be  found  in  full, 
and  the  name  of  the  author  ?  E.E.B. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

(19.)  I  notice  with  pleasure  the  new  department 
of  musical  criticism  in  your  invaluable  journal. 
This  new  feature  encourages  me  to  speak  of  the 
song  to  which  Mr.  Stedman  in  his  Victorian  Poets 
thus  alludes:  "The  most  perfect  lyric  ever  ad- 
dressed by  a  poet  to  his  wife  is  the  little  song 
[Barry  Cornwall's]  known  through  Neukomm's 
melody  in  so  many  homes : 

"  How  many  summers,  lore, 
Have  I  been  thine  ? " 

This  piece  cannot  be  obtained  through  the  prin- 
cipal publishers  of  music  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  catalogues  of  music  published.  Did 
Mr.  Stedman  make  the  common  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  what  was  familiar  to  him  was  there- 
fore likely  to  be  "  known  in  many  homes  ?  " 

W.  B.  H. 

Macon,  Go. 

We  do  not  find  any  intelligence  of  this  song  on  inquiry  at 
the  Boston  music  stores.  It  is  probably  either  an  English 
or  a  German  publication. 


LITEBABY  1TEWS. 

—  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb's,  written  at  vari- 
ous times  between  1809  and  1827,  contain  allu- 
sions to  two  volumes  of  Poetry  for  Children, 
composed  by  himself  and  his  sister.  The  work 
got  out  of  print  within  a  very  few  years  of  its 
publication,  and  became  "  rare,"  even  in  the  au- 
thor's lifetime  ;  while  for  half  a  century  no  copy 
of  it  has  been  publicly  known  to  be  in  existence. 
One  has  at  last  been  discovered  in  Australia, 
and,  having  found  its  way,  through  an  English 
channel,  into  the  hands  of  a  contributor  to  the 
Independent,  is  described  by  him  in  detail  therein, 
under  date  of  July  19.  The  volumes  are  dimin- 
utive, being  only  five  and  a  half  inches  by  three 
and  three-eighths.  They  contain  a  few  over  one 
hundred  pages  each,  and  are  printed  on  very  thin 
paper.  The  poems  number  eighty-four,  twenty- 
nine  of  which  have  been  reprinted  by  Lamb 
himself,  or  by  compilers,  and  are  accordingly  ac- 
cessible in  other  forms.  The  titles  of  the  remain- 
ing fifty-five  are  as  follows : 

The  Reaper's  Child,  The  Butterfly,  Choosing 
a  Name,  Crumbs  to  the  Birds,  Discontent  and 
Quarreling,  Repentance  and  Reconciliation,  Neat- 
ness in  Apparel,  The  New-born  Infant,  Motes  in 
the  Sunbeams,  The  First  of  April,  The  Lame 
Brother,  The  Text,  The  End  of  May,  The  Duty 
of  a  Brother,  Wasps  in  a  Garden,  What  is  Fancy  ? 
Anger,  Blindness,  The  Mimic  Harlequin,  The 
Reproof,  The  Two  Bees,  The  Journey  from 
School  and  to  School,  The  Orange,  The  Young 
Letter-Writer,  Suffer  Little  Children,  and  forbid 
them  not  to  come  unto  Me,  The  Men  and  Wo- 
men and  the  Monkeys :  a  Fable ;  Love,  Death  antl 
Reputation  :  a  Fable ;  The  Sparrow  and  the  Hen. 
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Which  is  the  Favorite?  Choosing  a  Profession, 
Weeding,  Parental  Recollections,  The  Offer, 
Nurse  Green,  Good  Temper,  Moderation  in  Diet, 
Incorrect  Speaking,  Charity,  My  Birthday,  The 
Confidant,  Thoughtless  Cruelty,  Eves,  Penny- 
pieces,  The  Force  of  Habit,  Clock  Striking, 
Why  not  do  it,  Sir,  To-day?  Home  Delights, 
The  Dessert,  To  a  Young  Lady  on  being  too 
Fond  of  Music,  The  Fairy,  Conquest  of  Preju- 
dice, The  Great  Grandfather,  The  Spartan  Boy, 
On  a  Picture  of  the  Finding  of  Moses  by  Pha- 
raoh's Daughter,  David. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  the  writer  from  whom  we  quote, 
finds  it  not  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
respective  poems  of  the  brother  and  sister,  though 
no  names  are  appended.  The  brother's,  on  his 
own  statement  elsewhere,  are  about  "one-third 
of  the  whole."  Mr.  Shepherd  copies  a  number 
of  the  poems,  with  comments.   Thus : 

"  The  following  piece  I  should  unhesitatingly 
attribute  to  Charles  Lamb,  from  its  similarity  to 
a  later  acknowledged  copy  of  verses  by  him  on 
Christian  names  : 

"'choosing  a  name. 

"  '  I  have  got  a  new-born  sitter ; 
I  was  nigh  the  first  that  kissed  her. 
When  the  nursing  woman  brought  her 
To  Papa,  his  infant  daughter, 
How  Papa's  dear  eyes  did  glisten  I 
She  will  shortly  be  to  christen : 
And  Papa  has  made  the  offer 
I  shall  have  the  naming  of  her. 
Now  I  wonder  what  would  please  her, 
Charlotte,  Julia,  or  Louisa. 
Ann  and  Mary,  they're  too  common ; 
Joan's  too  formal  for  a  woman ; 
Jane's  a  prettier  name  beside ; 
But  we  had  a  Jane  that  died. 
They  would  say,  if  t'was  Rebecca, 
That  she  was  a  little  Quaker. 
Edith's  pretty,  but  that  looks 
Better  in  old  English  books; 
Ellen's  left  off  long  ago ; 
Blanche  is  out  of  fashion  now. 
None  that  I  have  named  as  yet 
Are  so  good  as  Margaret, 
Emily  is  neat  and  fine. 
What  do  you  think  of  Caroline  ? 
How  I'm  puttied  and  perplext 
What  to  choose  or  think  of  next. 
I  am  in  a  little  fever 
Lest  the  name  that  I  shall  give  her 
Should  disgrace  her  or  defame  her. 
I  will  leave  Papa  to  name  her.' 

"That  the  following,  entitled  'Clock  Striking,' 
is  also  by  Charles  Lamb,  a  curious  parallel  rhyme 
in  his  acknowledged  poem  of  '  Hester '  seems  to 
leave  little  doubt : 

"  '  Did  I  hear  the  church-clock  a  few  minutes  ago, 
I  was  asked,  and  I  answered,  I  hardly  did  know, 

But  I  thought  that  I  heard  it  strike  three. 
Said  my  friend  then,  "  The  blessings  we  always  possess 
We  know  not  the  want  of,  and  prize  them  the  less, 
The  church-clock  was  no  new  sound  to  thee." 
A  young  woman,  afflicted  with  deafness  a  year, 
By  that  sound  you  scarce  heard  first  perceived  she  could 
hear; 

I  was  near  her,  and  saw  the  girl  start 
With  such  exquisite  wonder,  such  feelings  of  pride, 
A  happiness  almost  to  terror  allied, 

She  shewed  the  the  sound  went  to  her  heart.' 

"Its  quaint  humor  also  induces  us  to  claim 
for  Charles  Lamb  another  piece,  entitled  '  The 
Sparrow  and  the  Hen,'  in  which  the  former  com- 

f>lains  of  having  to  seek  its  own  food,  while  the 
atter  is  so  carefully  provided  for.  The  old 
Hen's  answer  to  the  Sparrow's  argument  is  very 
characteristic : 

"  *  Have  you  e'er  learned  to  read?'  said  the  Hen  to  the 
Sparrow. 

'  No,  Madam,'  he  answered, '  I  can't  say  I  have.' 
1  Then  that  is  the  reason  your  sight  is  so  narrow,' 
The  old  Hen  replied,  with  a  Took  very  grave. 

"  '  Mrs.  Gtasse  in  a  Treatise  —  I  wish  you  could  read  — 

Our  importance  has  shown,  and  has  proved  to  us  why 
Man  shields  us  and  feeds  us.    Of  us  he  has  need, 
Ev*n  before  we  are  born,  even  after  we  die.' "  j 

One  other  long-lost  work  of  Charles  Lamb's 
remains  to  be  found : 

"  In  the  list  of  '  New  Books  for  Children,  pub- 
lished by  M.  J.  Godwin,  at  the  Juvenile  Library, 
No.  41  Skinner  Street,'  already  quoted,  the  fol- 
lowing publication  is  advertised  on  p.  12 : 


" '  Prince  Dorus ;  or.  Flattery  put  out  of  Countenance,' 
a  poem.  With  nine  elegant  engravings,  at.  txi.  colored, 
or  u.  bd.  plain.' 

"The  late  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  records  in  his 
'Diary,'  under  date  May  itth,  181 1 :  'A  very 
pleasant  call  on  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  Read 
his  version  of  "  Prince  Dorus,  the  Long-nosed 
King.'" 

"  And  he  adds  in  a  note  :  '  This  is  not  in  his 
collected  works,  and,  as  well  as  two  volumes  of 
"  Poems  for  Children,"  is  likely  to  be  lost.'  We 
have  found  the  « Poetry  for  Children ' ;  who  will 
find  'Prince  Dorus?'" 

—  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman's  recital  of  an  original 
poem  on  Hawthorne,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
at  Harvard  College,  in  connection  with  the  recent 
Commencement,  belongs  properly  to  the  record 
of  June,  but  occurred  so  late  in  that  month  (the 
28th)  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  quote 
from  it  in  our  July  number.  It  is  now  so  late 
that  we  must  limit  our  quotation  to  these  four 
stanzas: 

Sweet  harp  of  Eastern  song, 
That  even  in  slumber  trembles!  with  the  touch 

Of  poets  who  like  the  four  winds  from  thee  waken 
All  harmonies  that  to  thy  strings  belong  — 
Say,  wilt  thou  blame  the  alien  hands  too  much 

Which  from  thy  laureled  resting-place  have  taken 
Thee,  crowned  one.  in  their  hold?  There  is  a  name 
Should  quicken  thee  1    No  carol  Hawthorne  sang, 
Yet  his  articulate  spirit,  like  thine  own, 
Made  answer  quick  as  flame, 
To  each  breath  of  the  shore  from  which  he  sprang, 
And  prose  like  his  was  poesy's  high  tone. 

Gray  on  thy  mountain  (tight, 
More  fair  than  wonderland  beside  thy  streams, 

Thou  with  the  splendors  twain  of  youth  and  age, 
This  was  the  son  who  read  thy  heart  aright, 
Of  whom  thou  wast  beholden  in  his  dreams— 

The  one  New  Englander!    Upon  whose  page 
Thine  offspring  still  are  animate,  and  move 

Adown  thy  paths,  a  quaint  and  stalely  throng; 
Grave  men  of  God,  who  made  the  olden  law, 
Fair  maidens,  meet  for  love — 
All  living  types  that  to  the  coast  belong 
Since  Carver  from  the  prow  thy  headlands  saw. 

Was  it  not  well  that  one  — 
One,  if  no  more  —  should  meditate  aloof, 

Though  not  for  naught  the  time's  heroic  quarrel, 
F or  what  men  rush  to  do  and  what  is  done  I 
He  little  knew  to  Join  the  web  and  woof 

Whereof  slow  Progress  weaves  her  rich  apparel, 
But  toward  the  Past  half-longing  turned  his  head. 

His  deft  hand  dallied  with  its  common  share 
Of  human  toil,  nor  sought  new  loads  to  lift, 
But  held  itself,  instead, 
All  consecrate  to  uses  that  make  fair 
By  right  divine  of  his  mysterious  gift. 

How  should  the  world  discern 
The  artist's  self,  save  through  the  fine  creation 

Of  his  rare  moment  ?   How,  but  from  his  song, 
The  unfettered  spirit  of  the  minstrel  learn  ? 
Yet  on  this  one  the  stars  had  set  the  station 

Which  to  the  chief  romancer  should  belong : 
Child  of  the  Beautiful  I  whose  regnant  brow 

She  made  her  canopy,  and  from  his  eyes 
Looked  outward  with  a  steadfast  purple  gleam. 
Who  saw  him,  marveled  how 
The  soul  of  that  imprisoned  ray  could  lie 
So  calm  beyond  —  unspoken  all  its  dream. 

—  Schoebel,  a  recent  French  writer,  in  a  little 
work  entitled  Le  Mythe  de  la  Fern  me  et  du  Ser- 
pent, has  revealed,  amongst  other  discoveries  of 
a  sufficiently  wonderful  nature,  what  he  supposes 
the  American  estimate  of  Boston.  He  discusses 
the  well-known  habit  among  nnenlightened  na- 
tions of  each  fancying  itself  placed  in  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  world,  cites  several  in- 
stances, traces  them  all  back  to  a  primeval 
tradition  of  a  central  Garden  of  Eden,  and  sud- 
denly crowns  his  climax  with  Boston,  as  if  he 
supposed  it  a  metropolis  of  bragging  Indian 
chiefs.  He  refers  to  an  article  on  Boston  by  one 
Ratzel,  in  the  Kolnischt  Zeitung  of  July,  1874,  for 
his  authority,  and  solemnly  goes  on  thus : 

"  This  idea  [viz.,  of  Eden],  though  in  a  degen- 
erated form,  is  also  to  be  traced  as  the  basis  of  the 
claim  of  the  Americans  that  their  country  is  the 
center  of  the  world ;  and  of  their  custom,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  claim,  of  calling  Boston,  which 


is  their  principal  city  \leur  citi par  excellence]  'tie 
Nub,'  that  is  the  middle  (viz.,  of  the  Universe)." 

Not  to  deny  this  complimentary  estimate  of  the 
standing  of  Boston,  as  the  only  American  city  at 
all  known  to  Europeans,  we  still  doubt  whether 
M.  Schoebel  has  fully  comprehended  the  fine 
spirit  of  the  legend  of  our  ingenious  townsman, 
Dr.  Holmes,  nor  do  we  think  there  is  quite  so 
full  a  consensus  among  all  Americans  (say,  for 
example,  of  New  York  City,  Duluth,  etc),  as  he 
supposes,  as  to  the  Bostonian  hegemony. 

—  We  have  found  in  the  Gazette  Des  Tribun- 
aux,  a  journal  of  jurisprudence  (Paris,  June  13), 
an  interesting  decision  of  the  "Cour  D'Appel 
De  Paris"  in  the  case  of  the  contested  will  of 
Jules  Michelet.  The  judgment  was  based  upon 
the  nature  of  the  revenues  accruing  from  literary 
property.  It  seems  that  Madame  Michelet,  from 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  had  given  her  husband 
no  inconsiderable  help  in  his  literary  work.  He 
himself  wrote : 

"All  my  fortune  has  been  acquired  during  my 
second  marriage.  To  this  my  wife  has  contributed, 
not  only  by  her  economy,  but  very  largely  by  con- 
stant assistance.  It  has  been  her  custom  to  re- 
view my  proofs,  and  prepare  my  books  of  natural 
history  by  reading,  making  extracts,  etc.,  and  she 
has  even  written  considerable  portions  of  these 
books." 

It  was  this  fact  that  formed  the  ground  for  the 
litigation.  It  is  the  French  law  that  all  the  reve- 
nues from  the  property  of  the  wife  belong  to  the 
husband,  but  he  is  bound  to  restore  to  her  the 
property  which  she  possessed  on  the  day  of  mar- 
riage or  that  has  fallen  to  her  since.  Madame 
Michelet,  having  been  married  under  the  rule  of 
exclusion  of  community  of  property,  claimed  on 
the  plea  of  coadjutorship  one  half  the  income  of 
four  books  as  her  own  personal  capital.  The 
court,  admitting  the  coadjutorship,  showed  that 
the  solution  of  that  question  did  not  include  the 
one  of  awarding  to  her  the  profits  of  that  coadju- 
torship. Literary  property  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  advantages  and  emoluments  it 
procures.  In  the  case  of  authors  it  consists  in 
the  exclusive  right  to  sell,  or  cause  to  be  sold, 
their  works,  independently  of  all  profitable  exer- 
cise of  this  right.  It  is  the  right  only  which 
can  be  regarded  in  the  nature  of  capital.  The 
pecuniary  benefits  resulting  from  its  use  should 
be  classed  as  revenues.  Consequently  the  widow 
Michelet  had  no  claim  on  the  revenues  which  had 
accrued  during  her  husband's  life-time.  One 
book,  however,  La  Afontagne,  had  been  leased  to 
a  certain  publisher  for  25,000  francs,  for  twenty 
years,  not  yet  expired.  This  price  could  belong 
exclusively  to  her  husband  only  for  the  portion 
of  time  corresponding  to  their  connection  in  mar- 
riage. The  wife  held  the  right  to  claim  her  half 
from  the  time  of  her  husband's  death  until  the 
expiration  of  the  contract 

—  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  probably  the  most  ac- 
complished librarian  in  the  United  States,  leaves 
the  superintendency  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
which  has  grown  under  his  administration  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  successful  institution  of  its 
class  in  the  country,  for  the  library  of  Harvard 
College  at  Cambridge,  in  the  charge  of  which  he 
will  succeed  the  venerable  Mr.  John  L  Sibley. 
In  his  new  position  Mr.  Winsor  will  have  a  surer 
tenure,  a  larger  salary,  a  virtually  new  building, 
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generous  facilities,  highly  congenial  associations, 
and  a  most  appreciative  community  to  serve.  At 
Harvard  he  will  come  near  to  being  that  "  Pro- 
fessor of  Books  and  Reading  "  whom  Dr.  Math- 
ews of  Chicago  has  lately  called  for,  and  he  might 
indeed  with  truth  be  so  entitled.  Mr.  Winsor  is 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  where  he  was,  we  believe, 
a  classmate  of  President  Eliot.  The  new  addi- 
tion to  the  library  building  is  about  completed. 
It  will  at  once  be  occupied  by  the  removal  thither 
of  the  library  from  its  present  position  in  the  old 
building ;  which  will  then  be  regenerated  so  as  to 
be  not  unworthy  of  its  now  better  half. 

— The  Caxton  Celebration  in  England  has 
proved  a  fine  success.  Not  less  than  160  copies 
of  80  distinct  works  printed  by  Caxton  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  exhibition  at  South  Ken- 
sington; and  of  19  known  works  of  Caxton's 
press  16  are  represented  in  foe  simile.  Of  18  of 
the  works  but  one  copy  each  is  known  to  exist 
The  largest  number  contributed  by  any  one  ex- 
hibitor is  55  by  Lord  Spencer.  Copies  of  the 
fac  simile  reprint^  of  Caxton's  earliest  known 
book,  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,  have 
reached  the  United  States,  and  are  pronounced 
to  be  excellent  workmanship. 

— A  new  book  by  Mr.  James  T.  Fields  will  be 

a  treat  indeed.    Underbrush  is  the  title  of  the 

volume,  which  will  bear  this  motto  indicative  of 

its  subject-matter : 

"  Plucked  out  of  hedges 
.  .  .  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly." 

Shaits/eare,  H«Nitv  VI :  Part  I.  [Act  I,  Sc.  1.] 
The  contents  are  as  follows: 

My  Friend's  Library,  A  Peculiar  Case,  Famil- 
iar Letter  to  Housebreakers,  Our  Village  Dog- 
matist, A  Watch  that  "Wanted  Cleaning/' 
Bothersome  People,  The  Pettibone  Lineage,  Get- 
ting Home  Again,  How  to  Rough  it,  Pleasant 
Ghosts,  An  Old-Time  Scholar,  Diamonds  and 
Pearls,  The  Author  of  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  If 
I  Were  a  Boy  Again. 

These  captions  give  promise  of  a  series  of  de- 
lightful essays,  as  indeed  we  know  that  all  must 
be  from  the  flavor  of  several  which  have  been 
already  published  in  the  Atlantic  or  elsewhere. 

—  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris  of  St  Louis  is  supervis- 
ing the  preparation  of  a  series  of  reading-books 
for  schools  which  will  be  published  by  the  Apple- 
tons.  Apropos  to  this  fact  the  Boston  corres- 
pondent of  the  Springfield  Republican  says :  "  He 
should  go  on  from  that  and  edit  a  manual  of 
philosophy,  and  also  a  volume  of  his  own  essays 
and  addresses,  which  have  now  accumulated  so  as 
to  make  a  large  book,  if  he  would  collect  them." 

—  Hon.  Elihu  Burritt  has  completed  his  Colo- 
nial History  of  the  Farmington  Family  of  Towns, 
Collated  with  the  Annals  of  Connecticut.  It  con- 
tains sketches  of  Farmington,  New  Britain,  Worth- 
ington,  Kensington,  Southington,  Bristol,  Avon 
and  Burlington,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution ; 
the  period  since  then  not  being  entered  upon. 

—  It  proves  as  we  expected,  that  Captain  Bur- 
naby  had  an  eye  to  a  new  book  in  continuing  his 
44  ride  "  through  the  interior  of  Asia.  On  Horse- 
back through  Asia  Minor;  Five  Months  with 
Turks,  Circassians,  Christians,  and  Devil  Wor- 
shipers, is  the  title  of  the  forthcoming  volume. 

—  Rev.  L.  W.  Bacon,  who  has  been  for  several 
year*  a  resident  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  is  writ- 
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ing  a  book  on  the  education  of  American  youth 
abroad,  which  is  likely  to  prove  extremely  useful. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  publish  it. 

—  Prof.  E.  L.  Youmans  is  at  work  on  an  Ameri- 
can Household  Cyclopedia,  a  dictionary  of  all 
things  pertaining  to  domestic  life,  which  the 
Appletons  will  publish  when  it  is  ready. 

—  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  in  preparation 
some  beautiful  "  Juveniles  "  for  the  coming  holi- 
days, in  novel  styles  of  binding. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

St.  Andrews  on  the  Bay, 
July  13. 

Where  is  that  ?  does  the  reader  ask  ?  I  will 
venture  to  send  him  to  his  atlas  for  an  answer. 
Open  to  the  map  of  Maine.  Follow  the  coast 
line  eastward.  Turn  up  into  Passamaquoddy 
Bay.  There,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix  River, 
is  St.  Andrews — a  town  lying  on  a  tongue  of  land 
formed  by  the  River  and  the  Bay.  But  on  no 
map  can  be  found  the  picturesqueness  of  its  situa- 
tion or  the  charm  of  its  quiet  life  or  the  beauty 
of  its  surroundings. 

I  stumbled  on  St.  Andrews  without  seeking  for 
it  Slipping  away  between  papers  for  a  fort- 
night's relaxation,  I  came  from  Boston  to  East- 
port  by  the  comfortable  sea-going  steamer  New 
York.  Here,  changing  boats  as  the  land  traveler 
changes  cars,  the  New  York  went  on  her  way  to 
St  John,  while  the  swift  and  trim  Belle  Brown 
bore  me  past  Campobello  and  Deer  Islands 
towards  Calais  and  St.  Stephen,  a  dozen  miles 
up  the  St  Croix.  At  St  Andrews  I  stepped 
ashore  out  of  curiosity  for  a  day,  and  ended  by 
staying  with  delight  for  a  week. 

St  Andrews  was  founded  about  a  century  ago. 
The  site  was  happily  selected,  and  the  town  rose 
rapidly  in  importance,  until  in  fifty  years  it  had 
become  a  leading  commercial  point  in  the  prov- 
ince. Then  the  currents  of  trade,  like  those  of 
the  river  and  bay,  began  to  shift  St.  John  sprung 
up  on  the  one  side  and  St  Stephen  on  the  other. 
Between  the  two  St  Andrews  began  to  fail.  Not 
even  the  magnetic  touch  of  a  railway  (the  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada,  running  ninety  miles 
north  to  Houlton  and  Woodstock)  has  had  its 
usual  effect  The  town  has  become  the  emblem 
of  repose.  Its  wide  and  regular  streets  are  de- 
serted. Its  wharves  are  neglected.  Its  ware- 
houses are  unoccupied.  Its  old 'mansions  are  in 
a  state  of  incipient  decay.  But  the  ancient  look 
of  many  of  the  buildings,  the  quaint  bits  of  ma- 
sonry and  framework  which  one  espies  here  and 
there,  the  air  of  a  former  prosperity,  wealth  and 
culture  which  prevails,  and  the  generally  un- 
American  aspect  of  the  whole,  lends  to  the  scene 
a  subtle  and  strong  attraction  for  one  whose 
tastes  turn  away  unsatisfied  from  what  is  new  and 
gairish  and  noisy. 

Moreover,  the  town  lies  open  to  the  southward 
and  the  sun  in  cool  weather,  and  exposed  to  the 
bay  and  its  breezes  in  warm.  It  is  enriched  by  a 
noble  horizon  of  hills  twined  with  an  almost  un- 
broken belt  of  waters,  salt  or  fresh.  It  rises 
away  toward  the  north  into  charming  woodlands 
through  which  inviting  roads  lie  in  every  direc- 
tion. And  adjacent  is  a  "mountain  "  of  very  re- 
spectable hight,  from  which  is  obtained  a  com- 
manding and  instructive  view  of  the  entire  region. 
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To  saunter  about  these  sleepy  streets,  to  peer 
into  the  curious  little  shops,  to  sit  and  dream  on 
the  mossy  wharves  and  watch  the  idle  tide  as  it 
ebbs  and  flows,  has  proved  a  perpetual  pleasure. 
"There  is  nobody  here."  And  the  lover  of  an 
out-of-the-way  life  so  takes  a  secret  and  mildly 
malicious  satisfaction  in  looking  at  the  huge  mod- 
ern hotel,  French  roof  and  all,  away  on  the 
point,  which  somebody  began  to  build  and  was 
not  able  to  finish ;  at  present  unfurnished  with 
guests,  and  not  likely  soon  to  be  ready  for  any. 

There  is  a  comfortable  village  inn  here,  and  a 
spacious  and  refined-looking  English  church,  and 
a  governor's  summer  residence,  and  a  county 
building  or  two ;  but  the  only  point  of  literary 
interest  I  have  been  able  as  yet  to  discover  is  the 
book -store  of  Mr.  "  J.  Lockary,"  as  the  weather- 
beaten  sign  reads  over  the  low  door  of  a  dingy 
dwelling  on  the  main  street  Mr.  Lockary,  it 
should  be  said,  is  a  dealer  in  second-hand  books. 
His  stock  is  small,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  third- 
hand,  or  fifth,  or  twentieth,  than  second.  But  I 
have  been  entertained  in  looking  it  over,  and  in 
prowling  about  behind  the  old  counters  and 
among  the  dusty  shelves,  and  in  chatting  with 
Mr.  Lockary  himself;  whose  days  of  bookselling 
are  probably  about  over,  and  who  in  his  pictur- 
esque den  might  well  have  sat  for  his  portrait 
even  to  I  >ickens.  As  regularly,  I  am  told,  does 
he  take  down  his  shutters  and  put  them  up,  morn- 
ing and  night  29  if  his  warehouse  had  "  millions 
in  it  | M  and  patiently  does  he  wait  day  by  day  for 
the  customers  who  I  cannot  think  ever  come.  A 
heartless  visitor  would  cry  "rubbish"  as  he 
looked  in  through  the  door  for  an  instant  and 
then  went  his  way,  but  I  can  certify  that  Mr. 
Lockary  and  his  books  are  edifying  company  for 
half  an  hour. 

What  else  is  there  of  interest  in  St  Andrews  ? 
To  this  I  will  only  reply  in  words  once  addressed 
to  him  whose  name  the  village  bears:  "Come 
and  see."  E.  A. 


AITNOUNOEMEKTS. 

The  Cross  and  the  Crescent.  By  Dr.  L.  P. 
Brockett  A  partly  descriptive  and  partly  histori- 
cal account  of  the  countries  and  peoples  involved 
in  the  present  war  in  the  East  [Hubbard  Broth- 
ers, Springfield,  Mass.] 

Discourses  at  Even-  Tide.   By  Nehemiah  Ad- 
ams, D.  D.   A  volume  of  Dr.  Adams's  later  ser- 
mons preached  in  Boston  and  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  since  his  trip  around  the  world.   [D.  Lo- 
throp  &  Co.  Early.] 

The  Four  Chatauqua  Girls  at  Home.  By  the 
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THE  MEMOIR  OP  "WARRINGTON."* 

FOR  nearly  a  generation  11  Warrington  " 
was  the  Socratic  gadfly  of  Massachu- 
setts politics.  .  Like  the  cross-questioning  of 
the  Athenian,  his  pen  stung,  aroused,  re- 
proached. For  more  than  ten  years  an  anti- 
slavery  editor,  his  fearlessness  in  the  utter- 
ance of  his  convictions  was  as  marvelous  as 
the  better  known  courage  of  Garrison  and  of 
Whittier.  For  a  score  of  years  the  Boston 
correspondent  of  a  leading  newspaper  and  a 
constant  contributor  to  other  journals,  his 
opposition  to  every  political  and  social  sham 
was  as  strong  and  earnest  as  it  was  rare ; 
and  against  any  pretentious  demagogue  who 
attempted  by  wily  arts  to  lead  the  people  in- 
to the  adoption  of  unworthy  schemes,  his 
pen  was  a  Saladin's  lance.  He  was  the 
"  Junius  "  of  our  later  anti-slavery  and  politi- 
cal struggles. 

"Warrington"  was  primarily  a  political 
newspaper  writer.  His  pamphlets  and  ad- 
dresses were  few,  and  these  few  deal  with 
the  state  and  its  functions.  The  dozen  years 
of  his  service  as  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  were  of  chief 
value,  aside  from  their  much-needed  pecuni- 
ary reward  to  him,  as  being  an  excellent 
look-out  point  with  respect  to  political  affairs, 
and  as  furnishing  materials  for  his  letters  to 
The  Springfield  Republican  and  other  papers. 

The  genuine  newspaper  character  of  his 
writing  is  indicated  both  in  its  method  of 
composition  and  in  its  style.  That  method 
allowed  of  none  of  that  elaboration  and  criti- 
cism to  which  the  masters  of  English  prose 
have  usually  given  their  days  and  nights. 
Mrs.  Robinson  says  : 

"  He  almost  always  wrote  his  letters  during  the 
evening,  in  the  common  sitting-room,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  family,  with  the  children  playing  about, 
or  getting  their  lessons  for  the  morrow'.   The  let- 


Warrington  "  Pen- Portraits.  Edited  and  published 
by  Mi*.  W.  S.  Robinson,  Boston. 


ter,  when  done,  was  read  aloud,  commented  upon, 
and  criticised.  When  a  particularly  good  thing 
was  written,  it  was  read  at  once,  and  the  humor- 
ous and  satirical  parts  laughed  over  before  the 
letter  was  finished.  I  have  seen  him  writing  as 
fast  as  possible,  shaking  with  laughter  at  the 
same  time.  He  seldom  erased  a  line,  or  a  word ; 
for  he  had  the  power  to  assimilate,  and  keep 
packed  in  regular  order,  all  the  material  he  re- 
quired ;  and,  when  he  wanted  it  for  use,  he  had 
only  to  '  draw  the  cock,'  as  he  expressed  it" 

In  their  directness,  positiveness,  satire, 
humor,  and  in  their  acquaintance  with  recent 
political  history,  "  Warrington's  "  letters  are 
examples  of  the  best  characteristics  of  the 
newspaper  writing  of  the  day.  They  were 
not  enriched  and  adorned  with  classical  allu- 
sion and  illustration.  Their  style  was  not 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  best  English  es- 
sayists. They  were  usually  devoid  of  exam- 
ples drawn  from  European  history,  and  their 
style  was  the  result  of  early  and  constant 
practice  with  pen  in  hand.  But  their  direct- 
ness, clearness  and  force  atoned,  in  the  eyes 
of  their  readers,  for  every  deficiency.  Like 
Macaulay's  essays,  they  paint  the  leading 
features  of  a  portrait  and  of  a  scene,  in  a 
most  striking  way ;  if  they  omit  delicate  shad- 
ings and  vanishing  points,  it  is  because  the 
beholder  would  not  notice  such  niceties. 
They  abound  in  cutting  satire  and  racy  hu- 
mor ;  and  the  writer's  knowledge  of  the  po- 
litical history  of  Massachusetts  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  furnished  him  with  an  armory 
whence  he  drew  most  effective  weapons. 
These  were  the  qualities  which  made  "  War- 
rington" the  gadfly  of  Massachusetts  poli- 
tics, and,  impressed  with  which,  a  distin- 
guished friend  made  the  remark,  on  passing 
his  house  of  an  evening  in  the  summer  of 
1871 :  "There  in  that  little  house  burns  the 
only  light  in  this  State  that  Ben  Butler  is 
afraid  of." 

"Warrington's"  life,  like  that  of  most 
writers  who,  without  college  training,  and  by 
their  own  efforts,  achieve  success  in  journal- 
ism, was  spent  with  pen  in  hand,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  years,  in  compara- 
tive poverty.  The  "compensation  received 
for  his  letters  was,  till  near  the  close  of  his 
life,  meager  enough : 

"  The  Tribune  letters  were  five  dollars  apiece 
in  1861 ;  the  price  being  afterwards  raised  to  ten 
dollars  a  column.  The  price  paid  for  The  Spring- 
field Repulilican  letters  was  two  dollars  apiece  in 
1856,  and  in  1861  four  dollars  a  weekly  letter, 
long  or  short  In  1865  seven  dollars,  ana  in  1867 
(after  The  Tribune  raised  its  price)  ten  dollars  a 
letter  was  paid.  Finally  (after  1870)  twelve  dol- 
lars was  reached,  which  was  the  highest  price 
the  '  Warrington '  letters  ever  commanded." 

One-third  of  the  book  before  us  is  occupied 
with  the  memoir,  and  the  remainder  with  ex- 
tracts from  "  Warrington's  "  writings,  extend- 
ing from  1848  to  the  year  of  his  death.  The 
memoir  is  characterized  by  uncolored  truth- 
fulness regarding  its  subject,  and  is  painstak- 
ing in  every  respect.  The  extracts  mirror 
the  political  feelings  and  conditions  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  written,  and  to  him 


who  may  write  the  political  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts since  1848  they  are  invaluable. 


FROUDE'S  SHORT  STUDIES.* 

THE  literary  qualifications  of  Mr.  Froude 
are  well  known  through  his  History  of 
England.  He  is  a  vigorous,  pictorial,  ob- 
jective writer,  and  makes  a  vivid  impression ; 
but  his  writing  lacks  strength  in  thought,  and 
the  more  familiar  you  become  with  his  work 
the  less  inclined  you  are  to  praise  it  On 
strictly  literary  subjects  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  accept  his  opinions,  though  even  here 
there  is  a  certain  rawness  which  is  apparent 
to  the  scholar ;  but  on  religious  and  political 
subjects  he  is  too  much  of  a  cynic  to  be 
wholly  trusted.  The  essay  on  the  "  Revival 
of  Romanism,"  in  the  present  volume,  is  a 
good  illustration  of  our  criticism.  It  is  so 
true  in  parts  that  you  cannot  refuse  admira- 
tion, and  so  crude  in  other  parts  and  so 
warped  by  prejudice  and  cynicism,  that  you 
are  disgusted  with  it.  Mr.  Froude  began 
life  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  lost  his  religious  belief  in  the  attempt  to 
reconstruct  it,  and  his  Nemesis  of  Faith  was 
written  to  show  the  validity  of  his  present 
position  of  negative  faith.  He  evidently 
looks  with  profound  distrust  on  all  religious 
systems,  and  is  too  little  of  a  philosopher  to 
reason  himself  out  of  his  prejudices.  The 
essay  on  "  Romanism  "  has  all  the  marks  of 
his  strength  and  weakness  of  mind,  and 
shows  better  than  any  of  his  new  papers 
what  a  singular  literary  man  he  is.  He  be- 
longs to  the  school  of  Carlyle,  who  has  asked 
him  to  write  his  biography,  and  will  probably 
appear  better  in  that  kind'  of  work  than  in 
sober  history  or  in  the  discussions  of  politics 
and  philosophy.  But  it  is  a  lamentable  thing 
that  such  men  as  Mr.  Froude  attempt  to  be 
teachers  at  all.  It  would  be  better  if  Mr. 
Froude  were  either  a  "  come-outer,"  or  a  man 
of  faith.  He  is  neither  decidedly  and  both 
weakly,  and  this  unsteady,  uncertain  position 
vitiates,  to  our  mind,  his  whole  work.  When 
you  read  some  of  his  graphic  descriptions, 
you  instinctively  say:  "Give  me  this  man 
forever ; "  and  when  you  read  other  parts  of 
his  writing  you  cannot  avoid  the  thought, 
"  How  contemptible  it  is." 

Among  the  papers  here  brought  together, 
the  "Annals  of  an  English  Abbey"  is  in  his 
best  vein,  and  the  essay  on  "  Romanism  "  is 
in  his  worst.  "  Sea  Studies  "  gives  a  sketch 
of  his  impressions  of  Euripides  while  renew- 
ing his  acquaintance  with  that  author  on  his 
recent  voyage  to  South  Africa.  The  papers 
on  "  Society  in  Italy  in  the  Last  Days  of  the 
Roman  Republic,"  "Lucian"  and  "Divus 
Ca;sar,"  contain  nothing  remarkable ;  are 
good  but  not  better  than  have  been  done  by 
many  others.  The  essay  "  On  the  Uses  of  a 
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Landed  Gentry  "  is  a  fair  and  honest  inquiry 
into  a  great  subject,  and  one  of  the  best  ar- 
ticles in  the  book.  That  on  "  Party  Politics  " 
is  sadly  marred  by  narrowness  of  range  and 
by  the  distrust  of  modern  progress.  The 
"Leaves  from  a  South  African  Journal" 
gives  fresh  and  delightful  impressions  of  a 
new  country,  and  presents  the  surface  views  of 
things,  in  which  art  Mr.  Froude  excels.  The 
volume  as  a  whole  will  not  increase  the  au- 
thor's reputation,  and  bears  many  traces  of 
careless  writing  and  more  than  careless 
thinking.  If  he  had  not  done  infinitely  bet- 
ter work  in  his  history,  he  would  never  have 
taken  rank  as  one  of  the  popular  authors  of 
the  present  day. 


AST  EDUOATIOH  AHD  IHDU8TEY.* 

"'T'HE  object  of  this  book  is  to  show  the  pres- 
J.  ent  need  of  art  education  in  the  United 
States;  to  relate  something  of  its  history  in  Eu- 
rope ;  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  its  application 
to  industry ;  and  to  propose  a  method  of  instruc- 
tion best  adapted  to  our  people  and  institutions." 
— Introduction. 

These  objects  the  author  has  kept  well  in 
hand  in  a  book  of  great  external  attractive- 
ness and  considerable  real  interest ;  and  one 
which  exhibits,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
neither  glaring  faults  nor  remarkable  excel- 
lences. The  real  purpose  of  its  appearing 
will  be  accomplished  if  it  awakens  in  the  in- 
telligent public  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  immediate  and  radical  for 
American  industrial  art.  Nothing  less  than 
an  extended  system  of  art  education,  inaugu- 
rated in  our  public  schools  and  continued  in 
higher  institutions  formed  for  the  purpose, 
can  do  for  this  country  what  is  to-day  being 
done  for  the  principal  nations  of  Europe. 
Given  to  agriculture  and  the  rude  manufac- 
tures belonging  to  husbandry  and  housekeep- 
ing which  a  young  people  first  needs,  we 
have  produced  nothing  with  a  value  depend- 
ing, in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  our  aesthetic 
taste.  For  their  prettiest  dry  goods  prints 
and  carpet  designs,  their  bronzes  and  jewelry, 
their  best  manufactures  of  stone  china  and 
earthern  ware,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
fancy  articles  that  grace  mantel  and  side- 
board, our  people  look  to  Europe.  We  im- 
port these  to  the  extent  of  millions,  and 
export  nothing.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  artistic 
element  in  manufactures  gives  them  a  money 
value  increasing  as  civilization  and  wealth 
progress;  and  if  the  day  is  ever  coming 
when  agriculture  shall  cease  to  be  our  chief 
industry,  when  we  can  throw  off  the  swad- 
dling clothes  of  a  highly  artificial  protective 
system,  and  challenge  the  world  with  manu- 
factures which  shall  maintain  a  successful 
competition  even  in  the  markets  of  Europe, 
we  must  add  to  our  native  ingenuity  that 
art  skill  which  is  every  day  becoming  a 
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large  fraction  in  the  value  of  manufactured 
products. 

To  this  end  we  are  now  doing  almost  noth- 
ing. One  of  the  circulars  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  counts  up  a  scant  half  dozen 
schools  for  training  in  the  application  of  art 
to  industry,  and  adds  the  remark :  "  The  con- 
trast is  sufficiently  marked  between  the  four 
hundred  schools  of  this  kind  in  the  little 
kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  with  its  population 
of  two  millions,  and  the  few  scattered  schools 
we  have  enumerated,  which  are  the  only  pro- 
vision for  industrial  and  technical  art-educa- 
tion made  in  this  great  country  for  its  forty 
millions  of  people." 

"  The  American  mechanic,"  says  our  au- 
thor,"  has  hitherto  been  more  ingenious 
than  artistic.  His  inventive  faculty  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  people,  but  he  has  not 
had  the  advantages  of  an  artistic  training. 
He  has  filled  the  world  with  useful  labor- 
saving  machines,  without  adding  much  to 
the  sum  of  grace  and  beauty."  There  are, 
however,  some  centers  of  promise.  One  is 
Massachusetts,  with  her  newly  organized  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  public 
schools :  Cincinnati  is  another,  where  there 
is  a  flourishing  School  of  Design.  But  bet- 
ter, there  is  there  the  inspiration  of  a  local 
artist  of  real  genius,  of  whom  Mr.  Nichols 
gives  an  interesting  sketch.  This  man  is 
William  Frye;  and  to  him,  with  others,  is 
due  the  rise  in  Cincinnati,  where  a  vast 
amount  of  furniture  is  made,  of  "  a  school  of 
wood  carving  whose  work  compares  with  the 
best  results  of  the  Renaissance,  and  has  few 
superiors  in  Europe  to-day." 

"  His  artistic  power  exhibits  itself  not  so  much 
in  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure  as  in  the 
adaptation  of  natural  forms  to  ornamentation. 
And  here  the  skilled  fingers  obey  with  precision, 
grace  and  symmetry  the  poetic  impulse  of  his  fer- 
tile mind.  With  marvelous  rapidity,  from  under 
the  touch  of  his  chisel  grow  drooping  ferns,  pen- 
dent wreaths  of  leaves  and  flowers,  full  plumaged 
birds,  climbing  vines  of  jessamine  and  ivy,  feath- 
ery grasses,  graceful  and  elaborate  arabesques. 
His  representations  of  natural  objects  are  not  the 
language  of  mere  imitation,  but  charming  transla- 
tions. His  sculptures  from  the  tough  and  twisted 
grain  of  oak,  ebony,  walnut  and  cherry  are  full 
of  motion." 

The  basis  of  such  an  advance  in  industrial 
art  as  will  put  us  abreast  of  Europe  is  a  sys- 
tem of  drawing  universal  in  our  common 
schools.  This  will  give  to  the  hand  and  eye 
of  the  young  mechanic  and  artisan  the  initia- 
tive in  that  technical  training  which  is  to  be 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  our  mate- 
rial prosperity.  The  experience  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  leading  countries  of  the  con- 
tinent coincides  with  the  opinion  of  the 
French  commission  that  of  all  the  branches 
of  instruction  which  can  contribute  to  the 
technical  education  of  either  sex,  drawing  is 
the  one  which  it  is  most  important  to  make 
common.  In  this  view  drawing  is  not  a  mere 
"accomplishment"  With  Great  Britain  it 
is  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  upon  which, 


since  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  when 
her  difficulty  was  first  seen,  she  has  climbed 
to  the  first  place  in  the  manufacture  and  ex- 
port of  the  products  of  industrial  art. 

In  discussing  a  method  of  instruction  our 
author  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  copying 
from  prints  and  all  flat  surfaces  should  be 
suppressed;  that  geometrical  drawing  and 
drawing  at  sight  from  nature  should  be  the 
two  chief  points  in  elementary  art  education. 
He  gives  an  elaborate  plan  of  instruction  in 
industrial  art  in  accordance  with  these  ideas; 
adding  that "  the  art  education  of  a  city  whose 
manufactures  are  silks  and  other  textile  fab- 
rics will  be  diverted  into  a  different  channel 
from  that  of  a  city  which  manufactures  wood, 
pottery,  iron  and  other  metals." 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
book  is  an  account  of  what  is  being  done  for 
industrial  art  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  In 
general,  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  cen- 
tral government;  in  Austria  it  is  attended 
to  by  the  provincial  authorities.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols has  a  chapter  upon  the  introduction  of 
art  education  into  the  United  States,  but 
does  not  discuss  with  any  fullness  the  organ- 
ization of  a  system.  To  place  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  general  government  would, 
of  course,  be  out  of  the  question ;  the  State 
is  the  extreme  unit  of  organization  possible. 
Each  State  must  make  its  own  laws  on  the 
subject  and  maintain  its  normal  art  school. 
There  will  be  this  advantage  over  the  cen- 
tralized systems  of  Europe ;  that  a  diversity 
of  units  of  organization  ought  to  provoke 
smart  competition ;  and  a  comparison  of  re- 
sults at  State  and  national  exhibitions  would 
make  a  test  of  the  theories  adopted  by  the 
different  States  at  once  more  frequent,  more 
specific  and  more  effective  than  the  interna- 
tional expositions  of  Europe  can  do.  There 
is  one  element  in  the  general  plan  of  art  in- 
struction as  pursued  in  England  which  could 
not  easily  be  supplied.  There  would  exist  a 
necessity  for  a  great  central  museum,  the 
want  of  which  could  not  be  filled  by  thirty 
or  forty  smaller  ones  distributed  through  the 
States.  The  crown  of  the  English  system, 
the  practical  training  school  of  her  teachers 
and  the  Mecca  of  her  industrial  artists,  is  the 
grand  museum  of  South  Kensington,  upon 
which  the  government  annually  expends 
/80,0c©.  An  institution  of  similar  extent 
and  importance  is  impossible  in  any  one  of 
our  States,  but  might  be  sustained  by  the 
voluntary  association  of  such  of  them  which 
have  given  to  art  education  a  legal  recogni- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  by  which 
France  is  increasing  the  art  value  of  her 
manufactures  is  the  Union  Centrale,  an  asso- 
ciation of  manufacturers  who  hold  exhibitions 
and  award  prizes.  Mr.  Nichols  commends 
this  plan  to  our  citizens,  but,  we  fear,  in  vain. 
Whatever  the  advantages  of  our  tariff  system 
it  is  one  of  its  certain  drawbacks  that  it  weak- 
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ens  the  self-reliance  of  our  manufacturers. 
The  Union  Centrale  was  formed  when  France 
was  losing  her  prestige  in  manufactures,  con- 
sequent on  the  rapid  progress  of  England  in 
art  education  after  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  1 85 1.  Our  manufacturers,  having  never 
had  a  foreign  trade,  never  feel  the  effect  of 
such  influences,  and,  so  long  as  the  tariff  ex- 
cludes foreign  competition,  they  never  will. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  this  work  did 
we  fail  to  notice  the  superb  character  of  the 
illustrations,  which,  though  scattered  through 
the  pages  without  much  regard  to  the  letter- 
press, serve  the  excellent  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  reader's  interest  in  the  general  sub- 
ject by  presenting  him  with  over  a  hundred 
copies  of  what  is  really  beautiful  in  the  appli- 
cation of  art  to  industry,  from  classic  and 
mediaeval  times  down  to  our  own  age. 


THE  0RUI8E  OF  THE  "  CHALLENGES."* 

THIS  volume  is  a  popular  sketch,  not  a 
scientific  report,  of  that  remarkable  ex- 
pedition headed  by  Professor  Sir  Charles 
Wyville  Thompson,  which  was  absent  from 
England  the  three  years  and  a  half  from 
December,  1872,  to  May,  1876;  during  which 
time  it  sailed  44,000  miles,  crossed  the  equa- 
tor six  times,  and  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
The  expedition  was  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Society  and  at  the 
charges  of  the  government.  Its  objects 
were  purely  scientific,  being  chiefly  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  ocean's  bed  by  means  of 
dredging  and  similar  processes.  The  "  Chal- 
lenger," a  spar-decked  corvette  of  2,000  tons' 
displacement  and  400  horse-power,  was  elab- 
orately fitted  up  with  every  possible  conven- 
ience of  cabin,  laboratory  and  studio,  and 
every  possible  appliance  of  aquarium,  sound- 
ing machine,  dredge,  trawl,  etc.  Capt.  G.  S. 
Nares  commanded  the  vessel,  and  subordi- 
nate to  him  was  a  large  and  select  staff  of 
engineers,  surveyors  and  naturalists.  In  all 
respects  the  expedition  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  thoroughly  equipped  one  of  its 
class  that  ever  sailed ;  and  its  results  were 
in  good  degree  commensurate  with  its  prepa- 
rations. 

The  course  of  the  "  Challenger  "  was  from 
Plymouth,  England,  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
by  way  of  the  Madeiras,  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Bermudas ;  thence,  completing  a  great 
ellipse,  via  the  Azores  and  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands  to  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  across  the 
South  Atlantic  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
thence  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the 
border  of  the  Antarctic  seas,  as  far  as  the 
ice  would  permit;  thence,  returning  by  a 
sharp  angle,  to  Australia,  and  by  tortuous 
passage  through  the  reefs  and  islands  of 
Oceanica  to  China  and  Japan;  thence  out 
upon  the  broad  Pacific,  touching  at  the  Sand- 
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wich  Islands  and  the  Tahiti  group,  to  the 
Western  coast  of  South  America,  and  around 
Cape  Horn ;  and  home  by  way  of  Ascension 
Island  and  the  Cape  de  Verdes  again.  Dur- 
ing this  long  cruise  some  two  hundred  sound- 
ings were  taken,  the  extreme  depth  found 
being  4,475  fathoms  in  lat.  n<>  24'  north,  and 
long.  1430  167  east,  which  is  the  vicinity  of 
the  Caroline  Islands.  The  enormous  pres- 
sure at  that  depth,  some  five  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  was  more  than  most  of  the  deep 
sea  thermometers  could  stand.  One,  how- 
ever, was  equal  to  the  test,  and  recorded  a 
temperature  of  33.90,  the  surface  tempera- 
ture being  80°.  As  many  as  two  hundred 
successful  dredgings  were  effected,  mostly 
at  great  depths,  and  a  vast  amount  of  inform- 
ation obtained,  illustrated  by  abundant  col- 
lections, concerning  the  bed,  currents,  tem- 
perature, etc.,  of  the  great  seas  traversed. 

Mr.  Spry,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
junior  officer  of  the  expedition,  enters  suffi- 
ciently into  scientific  detail  to  give  the  non- 
professional reader  a  clear  general  idea  of 
the  results  attained  and  the  processes  em- 
ployed in  reaching  them,  but  concerns  him- 
self more  with  the  aspects  of  the  expedition 
as  an  adventure,  and  with  a  description  of 
the  strange  scenes  to  which  it  introduced. 
His  volume  is  thus  in  reality  a  simple  ac- 
count of  a  long  and  novel  voyage,  taken  un- 
der circumstances  of  peculiar  favor  for  tast- 
ing life  in  many  lands.  He  is  not  a  mas- 
ter of  literary  art,  and  there  are  occasional 
blemishes  and  blindnesses  in  his  style  which 
a  more  practiced  hand  would  have  avoided : 
but  these  defects  are  offset  by  an  eager  in- 
terest in  whatever  is  new  and  picturesque, 
good  powers  of  description,  and  a  wholly 
modest  and  suitable  manner. 

The  dredging  and  sounding  operations,  in 
which  the  life  of  the  expedition  centered,  are 
thus  described : 

"  It  has  been  found  that  in  all  deep  soundings 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  steam  power. 
No  trustworthy  results  can  be  obtained  from  a 
ship  under  sail,  as  even  in  the  calmest  weather 
the  heave  of  the  sea,  or  the  surface  current,  is 
sufficient  to  drift  the  ship  in  a  very  short  time  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
lead  was  to  go.  .  .  .  The  first  thing,  therefore, 
is  to  shorten  and  furl  sail,  and  bring  the  ship 
head  to  wind,  regulating  the  speed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  avoid  forcing  her  through  the  water.  .  . 
On  commencing  the  operations  of  sounding,  the 
weighted  sounding  rod,  the  water  bottle  [an  im- 
plement for  obtaining  a  sample  of  deep-sea  water] 
and  the  thermometers  arc  suspended  to  the  line, 
and  lowered  from  the  sounding  bridge  by  revers- 
ing the  engine  [a  portable  engine  on  deck  used 
in  sounding  and  dredging  operations]  for  500 
fathoms ;  the  line  is  then  let  go  and  allowed  to 
run  out  freely.  .  .  . 

"The  operation,  of  dredging,  or  trawling,  like 
that  of  sounding,  is  carried  on  from  the  mainyard, 
the  dredge  rope  being  rove  through  an  iron  block 
which  is  attached  to  the  accumulator  [a  device 
in  rubber  for  accommodating  any  strain  upon  the 
rope]  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  sound- 
ing. .  .  .  The  dredge  or  trawl  being  ready  to  go 
over,  is  triced  up  clear  of  the  platform  and  hauled 
out  by  the  tackle  until  well  clear  of  the  vessel's 
side;  the  rope  is  then  let  go  and  allowed  to  run 
out  freely,  the  ship  steaming  slowly  ahead ;  from 


2|  to  3  hours  are  usually  required  to  sink  the 
dredge  in  this  manner,  when  the  depth  is  about 
2,500  fathoms.  When  it  is  once  down,  which  is 
easily  found  by  experience,  the  vessel  is  allowed 
to  drift,  or  steams  slowly  on  for  some  hours,  th% 
accumulator  illustrating  by  the  expansion  or 
contraction  how  the  dredge  is  being  dragged  over 
the  inequalities  of  the  bottom?  Should  it  foul 
anything,  the  strain  of  the  vessel  immediately 
stretches  .the  accumulators  to  their  utmost,  the 
line  is  at  once  eased  out  to  prevent  it  carrying 
away,  and  various  plans  are  tried  to  release  it 
If  all  turns  out  favorable,  when  it  has  been  on 
the  bottom  a  sufficient  time,  the  rope  is  brought 
to  the  deck  engine  and  hove  up.  When  it  ap- 
pears above  the  surface,  there  is  usually  great 
excitement  among  the  "  Philos,"  who  are  ever  on 
the  alert  with  forceps,  bottles  and  jars,  to  secure 
the  unwary  creatures  who  may  by  chance  have 
found  their  way  into  the  net" 

On  one  of  the  Tristan  Islands,  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  "Challenger" 
found  two  Germans  who  had  been  living  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  life  there  for  a  couple  of 
years.  Their  story  as  related  to  the  officers 
of  the  ship  is  printed  in  full,  and  is  one  of 
curious  interest.  Mr.  Spry's  descriptions  of 
the  scenery  in  the  Antarctic  regions  are  full 
of  artistic  effects,  and  the  pictures  he  draws 
of  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  Australia,  are 
enough  to  make  one  wish  to  remove  to  those 
distant  cities  by  the  next  steamer.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  his  account  of  Japan, 
while  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  are 
set  forth  to  the  imagination  in  paradisaical 
colors.  Numerous  illustrations  increase  the 
natural  attractiveness  of  this  volume. 


OASTLE  8T.  AHGELO .• 

UNDER  this  title  our  talented  country- 
man, William  W.  Story,  sends  us  a 
most  interesting  volume.  It  is  composed  of 
two  articles  forming,  according  to  the  title- 
page,  "  additional  chapters  to  Roba  di  Roma." 
Both  have  already  been  published ;  the  first, 
which  gives  to  the  book  a  name,  in  Black- 
wood's;  the  second,  the  Evil  Eye,  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  Roba.  The  accuracy, 
clearness  and  vigor  of  style  with  which  the 
author  recounts  the  varying  fortunes  of  "  II 
Castello,"  as  the  Italians  term  the  fortress, 
together  with  the  patient  research,  erudite 
learning  and  archaeological  taste  evidenced 
in  the  second  article,  assure  us  that  history 
has  lost  that  plastic  art  might  gain,  and  that 
he  who  so  nobly  modeled  "Medea"  and 
"  Cleopatra "  would  quite  as  well  have  por- 
trayed the  lands  and  times  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belonged. 

Originally  built  by  Hadrian  for  his  Mauso- 
leum, this  structure  remained  an  imperial 
sepulcher  until  A.  D.  211,  when  it  received 
the  remains  of  the  last  emperor  buried  here, 
Septimius  Severus.  The  castle  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

"The  basement  was  a  square  of  about  340  feet 
each  way,  and  about  75  feet  high.    Above  this 
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rose  a  circular  tower  of  some  235  feet  in  diameter 
and  140  feet  in  height,  divided  into  two  or  three 
storeys,  and  ornamented  with  columns.  Between 
these  columns  were  statues  executed  by  the  ablest 

{rtists  of  the  period  ;  and  as  Hadrian  was  devoted 
0  the  arts,  and  especially  to  that  of  sculpture, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  statues  and 
bassi  relievi  which  adorned  this  splendid  structure 
were  among  the  noblest  works  in  Rome.  Above 
the  circular  tower  was  a  dome,  or  at  least  a  curvi- 
linear roof,  which  must  have  risen  to  the  height 
of  some  300  feet.  This  was  probably  crowned  by 
a  colossal  group  representing  Hadrian  in  a  char- 
iot drawn  by  four  horses.  .  .  .  The  walls  were  of 
immense  thickness;  not  filled  up  in  the  centre 
with  rubbish,  but  throughout  of  the  most  solid 
workmanship.  In  the  centre  were  two  chambers 
in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  one  above  the 
other,  each  cased  in  rich  Parnazetto  marble.  .  .  . 
There  the  ashes  of  the  emperors  were  deposited. 
.  .  .  The  magnificent  Elian  bridge,  resting  on 
massive  arches  and  adorned  with  statues,  formed 
the  splendid  stone  avenue  by  which  the  Mauso- 
leum was  approached." 

Of  the  conversion  of  this  structure  into  a 
fortress  we  have  no  definite  account  "  Pro- 
eopius,"  says  the  author,  "  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury first  breaks  silence,  and  describes  it  as 
rising  like  a  tower  out  of  the  walls  of  the 
city."  The  same  writer  informs  us  that,  in 
defending  the  citadel  ,from  the  Goths,  "  the 
noble  statues  were  wrenched  from  their 
places,  and  toppled  down  upon  the  heads  of 
the  foes  who  were  crowded  beneath  and 
swarming  up  the  walls." 

Upon  the  election  of  Gregory  the  Great  in 
590,  as  supreme  Pontiff,  this  fortress  became 
the  stronghold  of  papacy,  and  henceforth  its 
history  is  a  continuous  tale  of  strife  and 
struggle,  war  and  bloodshed,  oppression  and 
treachery,  interlinked  with  every  crime  known 
under  heaven.  In  this  reign  it  also  received 
the  name  of  "St  Angelo,"  inasmuch  as 
Gregory  is  said  to  have  seen  the  figure  of 
St  Michael,  which  then  crowned  the  summit, 
"  pause  and  sheathe  his  flaming  sword,  while 
three  angels  were  heard  to  chant  the  antiph- 
ony  *  Regina  Coeli.' "  Leo  IV  made  it  a  part 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  new  city  which  he 
created  on  the  Vatican  hill,  and  by  means  of 
it  held  old,  decayed,  imperial  Rome  firmly  in 
his  grasp.  In  later  days,  during  the  strug- 
gles between  the  Colonna  and  Orsini,  it  was 
sometimes  held  by  one  party,  sometimes  by 
another;  while  for  the  successive  popes  it 
was  at  times  the  stronghold  whence  by  edicts, 
threats  and  force  they  controlled  the  turbu- 
lent Romans  and  factious  nobles,  and  again 
the  citadel  where  they  found  '"a  refuge  from 
the  fury  of  all  parties." 

Our  author's  account  ends  for  the  most 
part  with  the  departure  of  the  French  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  when,  as  he  says,  "on 
the  10th  of  May,  1814,  the  Pontifical  standard 
again  floated  over  it"  To  the  events  of  1848 
and  the  French  occupation  only  a  couple  of 
pages  are  given ;  then  follows  an  account  of 
the  excavations  within  the  castle,  begun  in 
1825;  of  the  salvos  fired  from  its  ramparts; 
the  treasures  kept  here ;  the  view  from  the 
battlements ;  and  the  apartments  it  contains. 
Says  the  author :  "  What  horrors  were  per- 


petrated here,  Heaven  only  knows."  And 
yet  it  has  its  romantic  episodes,  as  grand  and 
terrible  as  the  edifice  itself.  In  the  ninth 
century  it  was  held  by  Theodora,  "  a  woman 
of  illustrious  birth,"  to  whom  nobles  and 
popes  were  alike  subservient,  and  who  "held 
many  fortified  castles,  turned  the  massive 
tombs  and  arches  of  the  ancient  Romans  in- 
to fortresses,  garrisoned  them  with  her  sol- 
diers, while  in  the  Castle  St  Angelo  she  lived 
and  held  her  court"  In  the  tenth  century 
Stephania  murdered  the  third  of  the  Othos, 
to  revenge  the  death  of  her  husband,  Crescen- 
tius,  who  was  decapitated  and  his  body  hung 
from  the  battlements,  after  re-establishing 
the  Roman  republic  and  ruling  as  "  Consul " 
most  acceptably  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
In  the  thirteenth,  when  "within  the  city 
whole  districts  were  lying  wasted  and  in 
ruin,"  and  "  vegetable  gardens  and  vineyards 
were  planted  even  round  the  Pantheon,  the 
Minerva,  and  the  Porta  del  Popolo,"  arose 
Brancaleone,  who  caused  the  Senate  and  the 
Pope  to  tremble  before  him.  In  the  four- 
teenth, flourished  the  "Last  of  the  Trib- 
unes." In  the  fifteenth,  the  gates  of  the 
castle  were  opened  to  receive  the  train  of 
St  Ursula  and  her  bridegroom,  "the  noble 
couple  receiving  the  benediction  of  the  Pope, 
his  robes  held  up  behind  by  his  acolytes, 
and  accompanied  by  cardinals,  bishops  and 
priests."  In  the  sixteenth,  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini endured  the  horrors  of  imprisonment 
here,  and  in  this  same  century  also  was 
enacted  the  great  domestic  tragedy  of  the 
house  of  Cenci,  of  which  the  author  gives  us 
a  full  account,  and  we  may  presume  a  most 
trustworthy  one,  his  long  residence  in  Rome 
furnishing  him  opportunity  for  studying  ev- 
ery phase  of  the  tale. 

"The  Evil  Eye,"  the  second  portion  of 
the  volume,  is  an  account  of  "one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  universal  supersti- 
tions that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
past."  "  In  Italy,"  says  the  author,  "it  still 
survives  with  a  singular  vitality  and  fresh- 
ness, under  the  name  of  4  Jettatura,'  derived 
from  joctare,  to  cast  or  throw."  In  his  pre- 
face Mr.  Story  further  tells  us  that  the  libra- 
ry of  Siena  is  "  rich  in  rare  old  works,  in  which 
this  subject  is  treated,"  and  he  proceeds  to 
quote,  both  in  the  text  and  in  copious  notes, 
from  many  authors  scarce  known  to  the  or- 
dinary reader,  even  by  name.  After  discuss- 
ing fascination  by  touch,  and  informing  us 
that  Fulginus,  Agrippa,  Paracelsus  and 
Pomponatus  believed  the  power  of  thus  cur- 
ing diseases  no  uncommon  thing,  he  treats 
of  fascination  by  the  voice,  and  here  quotes 
Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Lucan  and  Ovid,  in 
proof  of  the  power  of  incantation  professed 
by  the  Romans.  Plato  speaks  of  the  Thes- 
salian  women  as  possessed  of  the  "  power  of 
removing  the  moon  from  the  sky;"  Pliny 
tells  us  that  a  whole  olive  orchard  was  drawn 
across  the  public  way  so  as  to  take  its  place 


on  the  opposite  side ;  while  Suidas,  Sparti- 
anas,  Ammianus  Marcellus  and  other  writ- 
ers, though  ridiculing  the  various  phenomena 
recorded,  seem,  in  some  passages,  by  no 
means  certain  of  their  non-occurrence.  Fas- 
cination by  look  receives  by  far  the  most  at- 
tention, and  here  the  author  relates  many 
quaint  and  curious  tales.  He  also  describes 
the  appearance  of  persons  possessed  of  the 
power ;  tells  us  how  it  is  to  be  averted,  quot- 
ing from  both  ancient  and  modem  writers  ; 
informs  us  that  Pio  Nino  himself  is  believed 
to  be  a  jettatore ;  and  discusses  amulets,  to- 
gether with  ancient  and  modern  superstitions, 
of  which,  he  says,  the  air  in  Italy  is  full. 

In  the  frontispiece  we  have  a  view  of  the 
Castle  of  St  Angelo,  taken  from  above  the 
bridge,  and  looking  toward  the  Vatican ;  the 
vignette  of  the  title-page  presents  a  supposed 
restoration  of  the  Mausoleum ;  and,  besides 
these,  there  are  several  other  illustrative 
plates. 


THE  OTTOMAH  POWEB  Iff  EUEOPE* 

MR.  Freeman's  volume  is  an  overgrown 
pamphlet  The  former  treatise  made 
by  him  on  this  topic  and  here  expanded  into 
the  dimensions  of  a  respectable  book,  was 
intended  primarily  for  political  effect ;  and 
the  purpose  is  never  forgotten  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  this  more  careful  history. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  a  strenuous  foe  of  the 
Turks  and  of  the  Turkish  party  in  English 
politics.  With  Gladstone  and  Carlyle  he 
finds  nothing  good  in  the  Ottoman  power; 
and  no  good  hater,  of  whatever  nation,  can 
read  these  philippics  of  the  English  historian 
without  feeling  a  warmth  about  the  cockles 
of  his  heart.  For  when  there  is  any  hating 
to  be  done  doubtless  it  ought  to  be  done 
cordially,  and  it  is  sometimes  good  to  see  a 
man  let  himself  loose  upon  his  pet  aversion, 
especially  if,  as  in  this  case,  he  seems  to 
have  good  gfound  in  reason  and  in  right- 
eousness for  his  antipathies. 

Mr.  Freeman's  preface  is  not  the  dullest 
part  of  his  book.  The  ringing  sentences  in 
which  he  upbraids  and  denounces  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government  in  dealing  with 
the  Eastern  Question  are  lively  reading  for 
this  hot  weather.  In  one  point  his  conclu- 
sion would  seem  to  have  been  the  product  of 
a  somewhat  heated  fancy.  The  Turkophi- 
lism  of  the  present  administration  he  ac- 
counts for,  in  considerable  part  at  least  by 
the  natural  sympathies  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
The  Jews,  he  avers,  have  always  been  the 
friends  of  the  Turk ;  and  the  Premier  is  gov- 
erned by  the  prejudices  of  his  race  in  shap- 
ing his  Eastern  policy.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  fact  has  any  material  effect 
upon  the  position  of  the  government  It  is 
not  the  Jews  alone  in  England  who  have 
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taken  the  Turkish  side ;  plenty  of  Gentiles 
have  been  far  more  pronounced  in  their 
sympathies  for  the  Porte  than  the  Prime 
Minister  has  been;  and  they  have  reasons 
enough  for  their  preference,  too,  though 
their  reasons  may  not  be  pf  the  best.  The 
Turk  is  their  business  partner;  they  have 
loaned  him  immense  sums  of  money;  and 
they  do  not  like  to  see  him  disabled  by  war 
so  that  he  cannot  pay  it.  On  the  other  hand 
the  approach  of  Russia  to  the  Mediterranean 
threatens  the  commercial  supremacy  of  Eng- 
land in  the  East.  Material  considerations  of 
this  sort  would,  of  course,  incline  England  to 
take  the  Turkish  side.  Those  who  take  the 
other  side,  as  Mr.  Freeman  does,  are  influ- 
enced by  ideal  rather  than  material  consid- 
erations. It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  those 
who  stand  with  him  that  they  have  spoken 
so  promptly  and  so  strongly  of  the  duty  of 
"England  to  govern  herself  by  higher  motives 
than  those  of  commercial  policy,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  English  nation 
that  it  has  given  these  men  so  fair  a  hearing. 

The  first  ^chapters  of  this  book,  in  which  a 
contrast  is  drawn  between  the.  Turks  and 
the  European  peoples,  over  whom  they  rule, 
is  written  with  great  clearness'  and  vigor. 
The  close  relation  of  all  the  other  nations ; 
their  common  origin ;  the  similarity  of  their 
languages,  their  habits  and  their  religion; 
and  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  fusion  ever 
taking  place  between  them  and  their  Turkish 
masters,  is  made  plain.  Much  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  Turkey  is  not  a  nation 
in  any  such  sense  as  England  or  France  is  a 
nation;  the  government  is  neither  of  the 
people  nor  for  the  people ;  it  is  simply  over 
the  people;  a  brutal  foreign  domination. 
The  relation  between  the  Turks  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
lands  over  which  they  tyrannize  is  that  of 
the  burglar  to  the  house  into  which  he  has 
broken  and  in  which  he  is  terrorizing  and 
robbing  the  household. 

Mr.  Freeman  does  justice  to  the  elements 
of  value  contained  in  the.Mohammedan  faith ; 
but  in  a  very  instructive  parallel  he  shows 
how  Christianity  has  purified  itself  of  poly- 
gamy and  slavery,  because  they  were  excres- 
cences upon  it,  rather  than  organic  parts  of 
it;  while  these  very  evils  are  of  the  sub- 
stance of  Mohammedanism,  and  cann&t  be 
reformed  away  without  overthrowing  the  re- 
ligion itself.  Thus  the  system  must  tend  to 
brutalize  and  corrupt  the  people,  and  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  that  the  Turkish  power 
should  ever  be  otherwise  than  treacherous 
and  cruel. 

There  is  only  one  remedy,  and  that  is  to 
take  away  the  Turkish  sovereignty ;  to  place 
the  Turk  under  the  guardianship  of  united 
Europe,  and  finally,  either  annihilate  him, 
politically,  or  drive  him  over  the  Bosphorus. 
The  Turk,  in  Mr.  Freeman's  judgment,  real- 
izes Lord  Palmerston's  definition  of  dirt. 


He  is  "  matter  in  the  wrong  place."  And  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  not  only  Russia  but  all 
Europe  washing  its  hands  of  him.  It  looks 
just  now  as  if  this  dirt  were  going  to  prove 
itself  of  a  very  adhesive  character ;  and  as  if 
the  stain  which  the  Turk  has  made  upon  the 
history  of  Europe  would  take  on  a  deeper 
crimson  before  it  disappears. 


jomrsoirs  cyclopedia  * 

UPON  the  question  whether  a  cyclopedia 
should  consist  of  four  large  quartos  or 
of  sixteen  octavos,  there  is  room  for  precisely 
two  opinions.  Either  alternative  is  formid- 
able enough  to  make  the  student  often  sigh 
for  the  days  when  Lord  Bacon  attempted  to 
survey  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge 
in  a  duodecimo.  But  those  who  think  with 
Horace  Greeley  that  every  additional  volume, 
in  a  work  of  reference,  is  an  added  evil,  will 
incline  naturally  to  the  cyclopedia  that  he 
projected ;  and  will  be  grateful  that  the  latest 
fashions  in  furniture  give  us  tables  which 
will  not  break  down  under  Mr.  Johnson's 
massive  tomes. 

Appearing  side  by  side  with  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Appie/on's,  the  work  of  Johnson  chal- 
lenges further  comparisons.  Between  Presi- 
dent Barnard  and  Mr.  George  Ripley,  as 
editors-in-chief,  probably  little  difference  of 
merit  can  be  assigned.  Appieton's  covers 
rather  more  ground,  has  a  more  even  execu- 
tion, and  a  more  equitable  division  of  space  ; 
while  in  elaborate  essays  by  specialists 
Johnson's  may  claim  the  palm.  The  fact 
that  in  the  latter  work  the  main  articles  are 
signed  would  of  itself  indicate  this  differ- 
ence; as  this  throws  the  writer  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  secures  for  him  more 
freedom  than  where  the  editor  is  assumed  to 
be  responsible  for  the  whole.  There  is  often, 
moreover,  a  decided  advantage  in  having  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  a  question  freely  handled. 
In  a  cyclopedia  on  Johnson's  plan  Mr. 
O'Conor  can  freely  vindicate  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  the 
Republican;  and  the  so-called  "Religious 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution"  may  be  ad- 
vocated by  one  of  its  clerical  supporters  and 
then  dissected  by  an  acute  lawyer.  This 
gives,  to  be  sure,  something  of  a  journalistic 
effect;  still  it  has  advantages  that  cannot  be 
attained  under  the  uniformity  of  Appie/on's 
plan. 

To  say  that,  in  the  work  now  under  con- 
sideration, the  scientific  articles  are  largely 
by  President  Barnard ;  those  on  international 
law  and  kindred  questions  by  ex-President 
Woolsey;  and  those  on  metaphysical  sub- 
jects by  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  is  to  say 
that  the  book  is,  so  far,  as  good  as  this  na- 
tion can  make  it.    Among  the  special  con- 
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tributions  of  equally  high  grade  may  be 
viewed  the  article  on  Indian  languages,  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Trumbull;  that  on  the  Romany 
(Gipsy)  language,  by  Charles  G.  Leland ;  that 
on  Naval  Architecture,  by  Capt.  S.  B.  Luce, 
U.  S.  N.;  that  on  Journalism,  by  the  late 
Frederick  Hudson;  that  on  the  Gyroscope, 
by  Col.  J.  G.  Barnard ;  that  on  the  Life  of 
Benjamin  Lundy,  by  his  disciple,  Wm.  Lloyd 
Garrison ;  and  the  brief  biographies  of  artists 
by  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham.  The  plan  of 
the  book  renders  it  also  possible  to  employ 
foreign  writers  to  some  extent  Thus  Mr. 
Thomas  Hughes  writes  on  Fagging,  which  he 
defends  as  heartily  as  he  once  defended 
pugilism. 

Thus  much  for  the  merits  of  the  system 
of  special  treatises  and  individual  signatures. 
But 'this  system  brings  the  drawback  of  a 
rather  arbitrary  assignment  of  values.  En- 
trust the  description  of  each  town  to  its  local 
editor,  and  every  Little  Pedlington  becomes 
important:  let  each  sect  furnish  memoirs  of 
its  own  clergymen,  and  it  is  astonishing  to 
see  how  many  "gigantic  intellects"  have 
blushed  unseen.  John  P.  Hale,  one  of  the 
most  notable  names  in  our  anti-slaver)'  polit- 
ical history,  survives  but  in  eight  lines  of 
this  cyclopedia,  while  ex-Governor  Grimes 
of  Iowa  has  half  a  page.  Lucretia  Mott  has 
less  space  than  is  assigned  to  any  one  of 
a  hundred  English  obscurities.  Richard 
Frothingham,  one  of  our  few  really  eminent 
historians,  has  six  lines,  less  than  the  space  al- 
lotted to  Miss  Ellen  Frothingham,  the  trans- 
lator, and  far  less  than  is  given  to  James 
Frothingham,  a  forgotten  painter.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  has  assigned  to  him  only  half  the 
space  allotted,  oq  the  same  page,  to  General 
Hawley,  and  less  than  that  given,  a  few  pages 
earlier,  to  Seth  Green,  the  fish-breeder. 
But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  sort  of  inequal- 
ity is  a  standing  grievance  in  cyclopedias, 
and  will  never  be  quite  cured  until  every 
man  makes  his  own. 

Kindred  to  this  defect  is  that  of  occasional 
omissions,  such  as  are  incident  to  all  works 
of  this  class.  The  artist-biographies  are  so 
well  handled  that  we  are  amazed  to  find  no 
mention  of  La  Farge  or  Dowse.  Among 
earlier  historic  figures  in  America  we  miss 
the  Dutch  Governor  Kieft  and  Martin  Pring 
the  explorer ;  among  recent  writers,  we  miss 
Ralph  Keeler  and  Clarence  King  (except 
the  latter  as  a  contributor);  among  English 
public  men,  Gathorne  Hardy,  Mundella  and 
Plimsoll;  among  German  notabilities,  Has- 
selmann  and  Lassalle. 

In  respect  to  typographical  errors  these 
volumes  are  remarkably  exempt,  nor  have 
we  noted  many  errors  of  oversight  Cath- 
erine Macauley  appears  three  times  as  "  Ma- 
caulay,"  being  thus  thrown  out  of  her  proper 
alphabetical  position.  Ribaut's  Fort  Charles, 
or  Charlesfort,  was  not  a  block-house,  but  a 
concrete  fort,  whose  ruins  may  still  be  seen 
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at  Port  Royal.  We  cannot  find  that  Knight's 
Worship  of  Priapus  was  reprinted  in  New 
York  in  1874,  but  his  Symbolical  Language 
of  Ancient  Art  and  Mythology  appeared 
there  in  1876.  In  view  of  the  decided  way 
in  which  Mormon  polygamy  is  condemned, 
it  seems  an  excess  of  charity  to  say  of  the 
Oneida  Community  that  its  sexual  relations 
are  u  far  from  being  amenable  to  the  reproach 
of  immorality,  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word."  We  regret  to  see,  on  page  513,  the 
misleading  phrase  "academical  education" 
applied  to  those  trained  in  rural  "acade- 
mies" only;  it  should  be  left  to  Poore's 
Congressional  Directory,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced to  save  the  feelings  of  Congressmen. 
But  these  few  suggestions  are  merely  to  vin- 
dicate the  honesty  of  our  criticism,  and  these 
errors  are  trifles  in  so  large  a  work.  "As  a 
whole,  Johnson's  Cyclopedia  is  a  credit  to 
our  literature,  and  in  important  respects  can 
be  warmly  praised  with  a  safe  conscience. 


GAIL  HAMILTON'S  THEOLOGY.* 

OF  course,  Gail  Hamilton  has  a  theology. 
Some  of  our  readers  will  wish  that  all 
theological  treatises  were  as  simple  and  clear, 
and,  we  may  add,  as  brief,  as  hers.  Its  one 
hundred  and  seven  spare  pages  can  easily  be 
mastered  in  half  an  hour.  The  defense  of 
her  views,  as  well  as  the  combating  of  them, 
we  leave  to  the  disputants  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal arena;  we  on  a  serener  plane  may  be 
content  with  a  survey. 

The  Bible  Gail  Hamilton  is  ready  to  take 
at  its  own  estimate.  This  she  denies  to  be 
what  the  "orthodox"  theologians  have  al- 
ways understood  it  to  be.  In  her  under- 
standing the  four  Gospels;  which  are  "the 
very  center  of  the  Bible,  the  very  keystone 
of  the  whole  arch,"  lay  no  claim  whatever  to 
Divine  inspiration. 

"  They  assume  no  other  authority  than  any  man 
assumes  who  undertakes  to  write  the  life  of  the 
friend  and  teacher  with  whom  he  has  been  in 
daily  intimate  association,  and  whom  he  has  held 
in  immeasurable  honor  and  love." 

Peter's  declaration  that  "  holy  men  of  old 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost "  she  easily  reconciles  with  this  view 
by  the  fact  that  the  words  "  as  they  were  " 
are  an  interpolation  of  the  translators;  with- 
out which  the  text  certainly  carries  more 
nearly  the  meaning  to  which  she  would  con- 
fine it  Paul  also  says :  "  All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God;"  but,  argues 
our*  author,  according  to  James  "every  good 
gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above." 
That  is  to  say : 

"  The  inspiration  claimed  by  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ers is  altogether  natural.  .  .  .  The  question  is 
not  at  all  what  will  become  of  our  faith  if  the 
Bible  be  not  written  by  God,  but  is  the  Bible 
written  by  God  ?  ...  It  is  as  impossible  to  de- 
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fine  the  work  of  God  in  the  Bible  as  it  is  to  define 
it  in  the  world.  The  Bible  is  His  work  just  the 
same  as  the  world  is  His  work.  He  did  not  turn 
author  and  write  a  treatise  any  more  than  He 
turned  mechanic  and  carved  a  tree.  .  .  .  All 
Scripture  that  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  Holy  men 
of  old  spake  [as  they  were]  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  holy  men  of  to-day  speak  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost*.  .  .  .  But  while  the  proof  of  the 
rigid  plenary,  mechanical,  miraculous  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  is  nowhere  found  in  the  Bible, 
or  out  of  it,  the  proof  of  their  real  inspiration,  of 
the  fact  that  they  come  from  above  and  not  from 
below,  is  found  in  their  very  existence,  entirely 
apart  from  anything  they  say.  ...  I  do  not  care 
how  many  errors,  discrepancies,  mistakes,  mis- 
statement's the  Bible  may  have.  ...  I  only  won- 
der there  is  so  little  of  grotesque,  inexplicable, 
contradictory.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  world,  such  as  it 
is,  and  here  is  the  Bible,  just  what  it  always  was, 
stronger  than  it  ever  was,  as  ineradicable  as  the 
earth,  as  irrepressible  as  the  atmosphere." 

This  we  believe  to  be  an  impregnable 
ground,  though  it  is  not  every  religious  rea- 
soner  who  has  the  courage  to  forsake  all 
other  fortresses  and  ascend  to  it  Whatever 
other  arguments  for  the  divinity  in  the  Scrip- 
tures may  fail,  this  can  never  fail ;  and  here 
we  firmly  believe  Christianity  will  take  its 
final  stand.  "  The  Christian  is  the  world's 
Bible,"  said  Prof.  Christlieb.  And  the  Bible 
is  the  world's  book,  he  might  have  added. 

From  this  statement  of  her  views  of  in- 
spiration the  author  passes  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  person  of  Jesus  as  she  finds  it  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  Bible  alone,  she  concedes, 
and  chiefly  the  four  Gospels,  contain  that 
doctrine.  What  therein  does  Jesus  say 
about  himself?  What  did  his  disciples 
think  of  him?  How  did  the  people  look 
upon  him?  Following  the  line  of  inquiry 
here  suggested,  she  reported  to  us  that  the 
first  three  Gospels  furnish  no  intimation  that 
Christ  was  God,  but  on  the  contrary  many 
intimations  that  he  was  not  God  ;  that  these 
three  Gospels,  while  not  teaching  the  Deity 
of  Christ,  do  teach  his  Divinity ;  that  John 
indeed  does  go  more  deeply  into  the  myste- 
ries of  his  person ;  but  that  even  John,  like 
the  other  evangelists,  is  far  less  concerned 
to  show  that  Jesus  is  God  than  that  he  is 
sent  from  God.  "  They  say  very  little  about 
His  nature,  His  Godhood,  but  they  say  a 
great  deal  about  His  divine  mission." 

"The  fishermen  of  Galilee  left  their  nets  and 
preached  the  same  God  that  the  scientists  preach 
looking  up  from  their  fastnesses  among  the  rocks 
and  knocking  everywhere  at  the  gates  of  life ;  the 
Absolute,  the  Unconditioned,  the  Unknown  and 
the  Unknowable.  .  .  .  Tyndall  says:  'When  I 
attempt  to  give  the  Power  which  I  see  manifested 
in  the  universe  an  objective  form,  personal  or 
otherwise,  it  slips  away  from  me,  declining  all 
intellectual  manipulation.'  .  .  .  The  Apostles  do 
not  call  this  Power  the  Unconditioned.  They 
call  it  the  Invisible  God,  whom  no  man  hath  seen 
nor  can  see  :  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man 
can  approach  unto.  But  translated  out  of  popu- 
lar scriptural  into  scientific  language,  it  is  the 
Unconditioned,  the  Unknowable,  the  Power.  .  .  . 
1  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ? '  asks 
the  Bible  defiantly.  .  .  .  After  a  thousand  years 
of  generous  seeking,  science  can  only  answer 
sadly,  'Unknown  and  Unknowable.'  .  .  .  The 
world  cannot  find  Him  out.  ...  If  He  is  to  be 


known  at  all,  He  must  be  known  by  some  act  of 
His  own,  for  we  are  helpless.  .  .  .  The  Apostles 
and  the  Prophets  advance  a  step  beyond  the  sci- 
entists and  tell  us  that  He  has  performed  that  act 
and  made  Himself  known.  ...  No  longer  vague, 
vast,  and  far,  unseen,  inscrutable  —  for  once  and 
forever  God  was  made  manifest  in  the  flesh,  rec- 
onciling the  world  jinto  Himself." 

And  once  more : 

"  Why  should  there  be  any  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  those  who  accept  the  statements  of  the 
Apostles  regarding  Jesus  —  I  do  not  sav  as  in- 
spired, but  as  worthy  of  credence  ?  .  .  .  Trinita- 
rian and  Unitarian  agree  that  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  and 
that  he  came  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 
Jesus  in  his  relation  to  us  we  perfectly  understand. 
.  .  .  But  Jesus  in  his  relation  to  God  we  do  not 
understand,  neither  Trinitarian  nor  Unitarian.  .  . 
So  far  as  Unitarians  believe  that  Jesus  was  but  a 
man,  we  are  forced  to  disagree  with  them ;  but  so 
far  as  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  disciples,  they  simply  decline  to  define 
the  Godhead,  we  must  all  be  Unitarians.  .  .  . 
For  the  most  part  we  can  go  no  further  than 
Paul.  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness;  God 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

The  aim  and  plan  of  Gail  Hamilton's  book 
will  be  recognized  at  once  from  this  outline 
by  any  intelligent  reader.  It  is  not  a  new, 
but  it  is  a  fresh,  statement  of  what  might  be 
called  a  Christian  rationalism.  At  some 
points  the  author's  syntax  is  open  to  im- 
provement ;  and  at  others  we  have  an  impres- 
sion that  the  professors  of  Andover  or  Prince- 
ton would  make  quick  work  of  her  logic ;  but 
in  the  main  her  testimony  is  straightforward 
and  sensible,  and  is  important  as  marking 
the  course  and  strength  of  currents  which 
are  more  and  more  making  themselves  ap- 
parent in  the  religious  thought  of  our  time. 


JOHNSOFS  OHIHA  • 

THE  author  of  this  work  is  an  example 
of  a  class  rare  anywhere,  peculiarly  rare 
in  America,  and  proverbially  formidable ;  the 
men,  namely,  who  concentrate  their  lives 
upon  a  single  intellectual  labor.    He  is  a 
man  of  one  book,  homo  unius  libri.    It  is 
now  thirty-four  years  since  he  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  with  the  second  honors  of 
his  class.   Judged  by  the  early  expectations 
of  his  friends  and  the  eager  American  appe- 
tite for  notoriety,  his  life  has  seemed  to  many 
to  be  a  failure.    Now  that  his  great  work  is 
being  published,  and  the  labor  of  his  life  re- 
vealed, he  puts  to  shame  all  this  ignorant 
criticism,  and  vindicates,  at  one  stroke,  the 
promise  of  his  youth.    In  a  community  of 
scattered  and  fragmentary  scholarship  he 
at  least  has  set  the  example  of  concentration. 
Like  Buckle  with  his  History  of  Civilization, 
he  has  achieved  reputation  by  a  single  work- 
Even  a  hasty  glance  at  the  foot-notes  will 
show  a  wealth  of  citation  and  reference  such 
as  no  American  book,  except  Bancroft's  /Va~ 
tive  Paces  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  equaled  ; 
while  the  quality  of  the  reading  here  implied 
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is  far  profounder  than  that  required  of  Ban- 
croft. One  of  its  especial  characteristics, 
moreover,  is  that  it  implies  a  research  ex- 
tending beyond  the  main  and  permanent 
authorities,  however  numerous ;  for  it  covers 
the  innumerable  treasures  contained  in  the 
periodical  literature  of  France  and  Germany. 
Its  thousand  pages  treat  of  all  that  concerns 
the  Chinese  race,  past*  and  present.  I  ts  four 
great  sub-divisions  are  thus  classified:  I, 
Elements;  II,  Structures;  III,  Sages;  IV, 
Beliefs.  This  classification  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory ;  since  it  gives  us,  for  instance, 
Confucius  and  Mencius  under  the  third  head,, 
and  postpones  Buddha  and  Lao-tse  to  the 
fourth.  Yet  it  is  thoroughly  conceived  in 
the  author's  mind,  and  though  it  may  be 
called  "  transcendental,"  it  is  not  in  the  least 
vague  or  whimsical. 

The  value  of  the  learning  in  these  volumes 
is  not  to  be  underrated  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  from  second-hand  sources,  and  that  the 
author  claims  to  know  neither  Sanskrit  nor 
Chinese.  The  difficulty  of  acquiring  these 
languages  is  still  so  great  that  those  who 
have  mastered  them  serve  mainly  as  lex- 
icons for  thinkers,  and  other  men  must  sup- 
ply the  thought.  When  we  see  our  foremost 
Sanskrit  scholar  translating,  and  the  Orien- 
tal Society  publishing,  year  by  year,  what  is, 
after  all,  but  an  absolutely  unreadable  gram- 
matical treatise,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
grateful  to  authors  like  Mr.  Johnson,  who  di- 
gest for  us,  out  of  the  works  of  a  thousand 
English,  French  and  German  observers,  the 
essence  of  Oriental  thought  and  life.  A  stu- 
dent of  Greek  and  Latin  mythology  has  no 
business  to  do  his  work  at  second  hand ;  a 
scholar  is  supposed  to  know  those  languages, 
and  he  will  soon  be  expected  to  know  San- 
skrit. But  this  is  not  yet  absolutely  required ; 
and  that  a  man  may  write  a  work  of  great 
learning  on  China,  *nd  yet  not  know  Chinese, 
is  proved,  were  proof  needful,  by  these  very 
volumes. 

Not  even  Mr.  Johnson's  zeal  and  skill  can 
give  to  the  system  of  Confucius  the  charm 
and  picturesqueness  which  everywhere  at- 
taches to  Buddhism  and  its  founder.  The 
"superior  man"  of  the  Chinese  sage  be- 
comes, after  all,  a  little  of  a  pedagogue  or  a 
pedant  compared  with  the  dreamland  of 
Buddha  The  conquering  career  of  that  ex- 
traordinary faith,  too,  makes  its  Chinese 
development  especially  interesting,  and  we 
confess  that  we  should  turn  oftener  to  this 
part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  book  than  to  any 
other.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  a 
mind  so  spiritual  as  that  of  this  writer  must 
inevitably  reject  the  narrow  materialistic  in- 
terpretation of  Nirvana.  Here,  as  in  the 
other  volume,  Mr.  Johnson  multiplies  evi- 
dence and  argument  to  show  that  this  mystic 
word  does  not  stand  for  annihilation,  but  for 
the  highest  form  of  heavenly  peace. 

Finer  even  than  the  chapters  on  Chinese 
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Buddhism  are  those  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
"old  philosopher,"  Lao-tse.  We  know  no- 
where else  so  clear  a  picture  as  is  here 
given.  Mr.  Johnson  says  truly  that  the  Tao- 
te-King  is  a  book  of  "  wonderful  ethical  and 
spiritual  simplicity,"  and  that  "its  religion 
resembles  that  of  Fe'ne'lon  or  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  combined  with  a  perceptive  ration- 
alism of  which  they  were  not  masters." 
These  claims  are  certainly  justified  by  the 
long  extracts  he  gives,  which  are  entitled 
to  rank  among  the  best  memorials  of  the 
ethnic  religions.  How  noble  and  beautiful 
is  this,  for  instance : 

"  As  for  me,  three  treasures  do  I  prize.  The 
first  is  compassion;  the  second,  frugality;  the 
third,  humility.  When  Heaven  would  save,  it 
surrounds  with  compassion.  .  .  .  The  good  should 
be  treated  with  goodness,  also  the  evil ;  the  up- 
right, uprightly,  also  the  insincere.  To  the  saint, 
all  are  his  children." 

Where  such  are  the  teachings  of  a  philos- 
opher, we  can  hear  with  satisfaction  that  his 
image  stands  in  the  public  places.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  great  temple  at  Peking  the 
figures  of  Confucius,  Buddha  and  Lao-tse 
stand  side  by  side,  the  central  place  being 
courteously  assigned  to  Buddha,  as  to  a 
stranger.  And  Mr.  Johnson  cites  from  an- 
cient monuments  of  Buddhism  the  mottp 
"good  for  evil"  written  as  clearly  as  this, 
if  less  gracefully :  thus,  "  the  more  evil  done 
me  by  another,  the  more  good  shall  go  from 
me  to  him."  And  again,  elsewhere,  it  is  de- 
fined as  one  element  in  the  perfect  patience 
of  a  good  man  that  when  "  treated  violently, 
he  returns  love  and  good  will." 

In  this  volume,  as  in  its  predecessor,  the 
author  sometimes  turns  aside  to  compare 
Oriental  with  American  institutions ;  he  finds 
in  the  narrow  literalness  of  the  Chinese  lit- 
erary class  a  resemblance  to  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  our  public  school  systems ;  and  he 
dwells  largely  on  the  lessons  to  our  Civil 
Service  Reform  from  the  example  of  China 
He  points  with  as  much  plainness  to  the  de- 
fects of  the  Chinese  as  to  their  merits ;  and 
sums  up  their  temperament  in  three  predom- 
inant traits:  (i)  plodding  persistence;  (2) 
dead-level  uniformity ;  (3)  minute  fidelity  in 
details.  These  he  considers  to  constitute 
the  "  muscular  type  or  work-temperament " 
— the  latter  phrase  being  more  felicitous,  to 
our  thinking,  than  the  former.  He  else- 
where says  of  the  Chinese  that  "  the  ideal 
element  in  their  nature  is  not  absent,  but 
absorbed  in  positive  and  physical  work- 
impulses." 

The  book  is  a  study,  not  merely  of  the  re- 
ligions of  the  Chinese,  but  of  their  govern- 
ment, literature  and  history.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  encyclopedia  of  China,  containing  within 
its  lids  the  essence  of  all  other  books  upon 
the  subject;  and  needing  nothing  but  an  in- 
dex, for  which  the  "  topical  analysis,"  though 
careful  and  elaborate,  is  an  insufficient  sub- 
stitute. 
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00IH  OF  THE  REALM. 

—  The  several  churches  in  the  Christian  world 
are  distinguished  by  their  doctrines;  and  the 
members  of  those  churches  have  therefore  taken 
the  names  of  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinists,  or  the  Reformed  and  Evangelical  Prot- 
estants; with  many  others.  This  distinction  of 
names  arises  solely  from  doctrines,  and  would 
never  have  had  place  if  the  members  of  the 
church  had  made  love  to  the  Lord  and  charity 
toward  their  neighbor  the  principal  point  of  faith. 
Doctrines  would  then  have  been  only  varieties  of 
opinion  concerning  the  mysteries  of  faith,  which 
they  who  are  true  Christians  would  leave  to  every- 
one to  receive  according  to  his  conscience ;  while 
the  language  of  their  hearts  would  be  that  he  is  a 
true  Christian  who  lives  as  a  Christian,  that  is, 
as  th^  Lord  teaches.  Swedenborg's  "Freedom^ 
Rationality  and  Catholicity." 

—  Love's  beginnings  are  varied,  and  his  final 
crises  of  avowal  take  individual  shape  in  each  in- 
dividual instance;  but  his  processes  and  symp- 
toms of  growth  are  alike  in  all  cases;  the  inde- 
finable delight, —  the  dreamy,  wondering  joy, — 
the  half  avoidance  which  really  means  seeking,— 
the  seeking  which  shelters  itself  under  endless 
pleas, —  the  Cease! ess  questioning  of  faces, —  the 
mute  caresses  of  looks, —  and  the  eloquent  ca- 
resses of  tones, —  are  they  not  written  in  the 
books  of  the  chronicles  of  all  lovers  ?  "  Hetty's 
Strange  History." 

—  We  are  the  children  of  nature,  and  self- 
respect,  if  not  filial  piety,  should  warn  us  not  to 
disparage  our  descent ;  but  our  parent,  with  rev- 
erence  be  it  said,  is  of  hybrid  birth,  and  true  piety- 
should  make  us  faithful  to  the  finest  strain  in  our 
ancestry,  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  we  venture 
to  claim  as  truly  natural  in  ourselves  all  that  is 
most  in  harmony  with  what  we  call  best  in  the 
works  of  the  great  genetrix,  Edith  Simcox's 
"  Natural  Law." 

—  Why  is  a  blacksmith  always  a  half-heroic 
and  even  almost  poetic  person,  and  a  cobbler  al- 
ways more  or  less  absurd  ?  Is  it  viler  to  shoe 
men  than  horses?  You  may  make  a  shoeing- 
smith  a  very  Odyssus  or  Hector  in  your  poem, 
and  no  one  will  laugh  at  you  or  your  picture ;  but 
your  human  shoemaker  is  always  beneath  con- 
tempt :  it  is  very  unjust.    Ouida's  "Ariadne." 

—  The  botherers  in  life  escape  unpunished,  and 
go  to  their  graves  unbranded  with  infamy.  Their 
tombstones  are  often,  nay,  commonly,  placed  in 
the  most  respectable  corners  of  the  graveyard ; 
and  I  have  found,  not  infrequently,  the  word  vir- 
tue engraven  on  their  marbles.  James  T.  Fields's 
"  Underbrush." 

— A  woman's  love  is  all  strong,  full-statured  in 
an  hour.  It  does  not  need  to  be  nourished  and 
strengthened  by  constant  presence  and  associa- 
tion. It  can  go  into  the  wilderness,  and  live: 
alone,  and  grow  and  flourish,  biding  its  time. 
Gail  Hamilton's  "First  Love  is  Best." 

—  How  often  self-examination  is  followed  by 
self-reproach,  and  how  often  self-reproach  by 
self-absolution  and  the  neglect  or  forgetfulness  of 
reform  !    John  Quiucy  Adams's  "Memoirs" 

—  Great  prizes  of  study  and  genius  offered  to 
the  able  few  have  always  a  salutary  and  wonder- 
ful operation  on  the  many  who  never  gain  them. 
Charles  Reade's  "A  Woman  Hater!' 

—  No  matter  whether  or  not  the  men  of  the 
future  happen  to  know  your  name ;  if  they  ar» 
unconsciously  modified  by  your  life  it  is  enough. 
E.  P.  Tenneys  "  Coronation." 

—  Age  is  not  all  decay ;  it  is  the  ripening,  the 
swelling  of  the  fresh  life  within,  that  withers  and 
bursts  the  husk.  Geo.  Macdonald's  "Marquis  0/ 
Lossie." 

—  We  must  have  a  weak  spot  or  two  in  a  char- 
acter before  we  can  love  it  much.  Dr.  Holmes's 
"  The  Story  of  Iris." 

—  Genuine  love  is  the  ripest,  the  most  perfect 
fruit  of  Life.     Mrs.  Hamilton's  "My  Bonnie 
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PUBLIC  LIBEAKKS  TO  BE. 

UNLESS  we  are  very  much  mistaken 
there  is  growing  up  in  this  country  an 
instrument  of  popular  education  which  is 
destined  to  wield  an  influence  quite  as  dis- 
tinct as,  and  fully  commensurate  with,  that 
of  the  public  school  and  the  college.  We 
refer  to  the  public  library,  whose  functions 
and  methods  are  fast  settling  into  a  highly 
organized  system.  The  sources  of  the  sys- 
tem may  be  various,  sometimes  individual 
munificence,  sometimes  municipal  appropria- 
tion, oftener,  probably,  they  are  likely  to  be 
both  —  the  one  stimulated  by  the  other. 
Before  many  years  we  may  expect  to  see  a 
public  library  system  as  extensive  as  our 
school  system.  Towns  and  cities  will  tax 
themselves  for  free  libraries  as  they  now  do 
for  water  works,  fire  departments  and  other 
public  conveniences;  and  the  library  will 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  school,  the  press 
and  the  church  as  one  of  the  four  great  in- 
tellectual and  moral  forces  which  are  molding 
the  community. 

It  requires  no  remarkable  foresight  to 
make  this  prediction.  By  what  has  been  al- 
ready done  in  one  American  city  is  it  easy  to 
see  what  is  to  be  done  in  all.  While  we  are 
witnessing  with  astonishment  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  telephone,  ingenious  minds  and 
unwearied  hands  have  been  building  up  in 
Boston  an  institution  which  is  as  much  of  a 
marvel  in  one  way  as  the  telephone  is  in  an- 
other. If  our  forefathers  who  fought  at 
Bennington  had  been  told  that  the  exercises 
at  the  centennial  celebration  of  their  victory 
would  be  reported  in  full  in  the  leading  pa- 
pers of  the  country  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  their  occurrence,  they  would  have  shaken 
their  heads  at  what  seemed  an  impossibility. 
But  what  would  the  members  of  the  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  who  voted  Con- 
gress the  free  use  of  their  few  books,  have 
said  had  they  been  told  that  a  hundred  years 
from  their  time,  Boston,  grown  out  of  a  town 
into  a  city,  would  be  equipped  with  a  library 


of  300,000  volumes,  free  to  the  people,  and 
administered  as  purely  and  heartily  in  their 
interest  as  if  they  were  the  visible  owners 
and  managers? 

Just  this  is  the  sober  fact.  Of  old  a  sym- 
bol of  the  public  library  would  have  been  the 
town  pump,  which  (if  it  were  not  dry)  yielded 
water  to  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  come 
to  it  and  had  patience  to  work  the  handle 
long  enough.  To-day,  in  such  a  public  libra- 
ry as  that  of  Boston  —  and  this  must  inevita- 
bly be  the  model  after  which  all  kindred  in- 
stitutions shall  be  patterned  —  we  have  a 
vast  and  intricate  enginery  for  the  storage 
of  the  choice  literature  of  the  world  and  for 
its  rapid,  thorough  and  accommodating  dis- 
tribution throughout  its  community.  The 
Boston  Public  Library,  with  its  branches  at 
the  South  End,  East  Boston,  South  Boston, 
Roxbury,  Charlestown,  Brighton,  Dorchester 
and  Jamaica  Plain,  with  its  deliveries  by 
boxes  at  city  reformatories,  fire-engine  hous- 
es, and  the  like,  and  with  its  admirable  meth- 
ods for  answering  the  needs  and  awakening 
and  stimulating  the  tastes  of  readers,  is  pass- 
ing around  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  books 
annually  among  less  than  half  a  million  of 
people.  Who  can  measure  the  beneficent 
results  to  the  body  corporate  of  such  a  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  as  this  ?  And  when  we 
look  forward  ten,  twenty,  fifty  years,  and  find 
five  thousand  public  libraries,  large  and  small, 
doing  each  its  own  work  in  its  own  place,  who 
will  venture  to  estimate  the  effect  in  the  ag- 
gregate upon  the  population,  minds,  morals 
and  manners  of  the  people  at  large  ? 


MS.  EMEBSOH  AT  HOME. 

JUST  outside  the  village  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  at  the  intersection  of  the  old  road 
to  Boston  with  that  to  Lexington,  is  the  home 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  It  stands  a  little 
back  from  the  road,  and  tall  pines  and  firs 
before  it  give  an  air  of  retirement  well  fitting 
the  home  of  a  philosopher. 

The  original  house  was  built  fifty  years 
ago,  and  as  it  now  stands  is  a  large,  square 
building,  painted  white,  and  furnished  with 
a  generous  supply  of  windows  and  chimneys. 
A  few  years  since  it  was  badly  damaged  by 
fire,  but  while  the  owner  was  in  Europe  it 
was  carefully  restored  by  his  friends,  and  a 
few  improvements  added,  the  only  irrepara- 
ble loss  being  some  boxes  of  old  sermons 
stowed  away  in  the  garret,  which,  having 
done  good  service  in  the  hands  of  Puritan 
divines,  now  perished  from  an  excess  of  the 
element  they  lacked  before.  A  roomy  barn 
stands  near  the  house,  and  behind  lies  a  little 
farm  of  nearly  a  dozen  acres.  The  whole 
external  appearance  of  the  place  suggests 
old-fashioned  comfort  and  hospitality. 

Within  the  house  the  flavor  of  antiquity  is 
still  more  noticeable.  Old  pictures  look 
down  from  the  walls ;  quaint  blue  and  white 


china  holds  the  simple  dinner ;  old  furniture 
brings  to  mind  the  generations  of  the  past 
Just  at  the  right  as  you  enter  is  Mr.  Emer- 
son's library,  a  large  square  room,  plainly 
furnished,  but  made  pleasant  by  pictures  and 
sunshine.  The  homely  shelves  which  line 
the  walls  are  well  filled  with  books.  There 
is  a  lack  of  showy  covers  or  rich  bindings, 
and  each  volume  seems  to  have  soberly 
grown  old  in  constant  service.  Mr.  Emer- 
son's study  is  a  quiet  room  upstairs,  and 
there  each  day  he  is  steadily  at  work,  despite 
advancing  years. 

Although  one  hardly  realizes  it,  Mr.  Em- 
erson is  getting  to  be  an  old  man.  Born  in 
1803,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1821,  he 
has  seen  the  fatal  asterisk  set  to  the  names 
of  one  after  another  of  his  classmates,  until 
now  few  are  left  besides  himself.  He  speaks 
of  himself  as  a  man  whose  work  is  nearly 
ended,  but  the  only  sign  of  failing  power  no- 
ticeable in  conversation  with  him  is  a  slight 
hesitation  and  apparent  effort  in  recalling  a 
needed  word,  especially  a  proper  name. 

His  wife,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Jackson,  the  dis- 
coverer of  anaesthetics  and  a  rival  claimant 
with  Morse  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph, 
is  a  stately  lady  with  beautiful  snowy  hair, 
and  a  dignified  but  gracious  bearing.  She 
is  proud,  and  justly  so,  of  her  husband's  gen- 
ius and  fame.  One  daughter  lives  at  home, 
and  devotes  herself  to  care  for  the  comfort 
of  the  family. 

In  college  Mr.  Emerson  did  not  distin- 
guish himself  as  a  scholar.  He  indulged  his 
fondness  for  literature  at  the  expense  of  les- 
sons. As  a  classmate  remarks :  "  He  was 
one  of  the  few  who  made  the  discovery  that 
Shakespeare  was  very  entertaining  reading." 
The  Waverley  Novels  were  then  coming  out, 
and  Scott's  magic  enchanted  him  as  it  did 
everybody.  Each  new  volume  was  quickly 
purchased,  and  he,  with  "a  group  of  college 
friends,  all  eager  to  enjoy  it,  would  sit  up  far 
into  the  night,  taking  turns  at  reading  aloud, 
so  that  all  might  hear  at  once. 

Oddly  enough,  philosophy  was  a  study 
which  he  disliked  and  never  excelled  in. 
Mathematics,  too,  were  a  great  stumbling 
block.  The  story  is  told  by  the  best  of  au- 
thorities that  only  a  few  years  ago  he  unwit- 
tingly cheated  a  poor  Irishman,  when  paying 
him  for  some  work,  by  calculating  that  seven 
times  seven  were  twenty-seven,  and  the  error 
was  not  detected  until  Pat,  who  had  his 
doubts  about  the  matter,  consulted  a  neigh- 
bor and  came  back  for  a  re-settlement 

There  were  fifty-nine  in  Mr.  Emerson's 
class,  and  commencement  parts  were  given 
to  twenty-seven  of  them.  Emerson  stood 
high  enough  to  have  a  share  in  a  conference 
—  a  part  usually  given  to  the  duller  men  — 
and  accordingly  he  and  two  others  conferred 
"  On  the  character  of  John  Knox,  William 
Penn  and  John  Wesley."   After  graduation 


he  taught  school  with 
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Boston  for  some  time  before  he  entered  the 
ministry. 

We  are  wont  to  say  that  at  such  or  such 
a  time  Mr.  Emerson  left  the  ministry.  But 
is  he  not  in  the  ministry  still  ? 


AMERICAN  DRAMATIC  LITEBATTJBE, 

ALL  who  are  looking  for  the  elevation  of 
the  stage  in  this  country,  by  the  purify- 
ing of  its  atmosphere,  must  take  heart,  we 
think,  at  the  growing  interest  in  dramatic 
composition  which  some  of  our  best  and 
most  thoroughly  respected  writers  are  show- 
ing. True,  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  Two  Men  of 
Sandy  Bar  did  not  meet  with  great  success 
as  a  production  on  the  New  York  boards, 
nor  as  a  book  was  it  highly  approved  by  the 
critics ;  but  the  same  author's  Ah  Sin,  writ- 
ten, we  believe,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  S. 
L.  Clemens,  has  been  much  more  favorably 
received,  and  is  represented  as  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  free  from  the  coarseness  and  vulgar- 
ity which  marred  its  predecessor.  Mr.  Joa- 
quin Miller's  new  play,  The  Danites,  which 
has  just  been  brought  out  in  New  York,  prob- 
ably belongs  to  the  lower  grade  again. 

Mr.  Howells,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  try- 
ing his  hand  of  late  upon  dramatic  forms, 
and  with  the  happiest  effect  No  sooner  is 
the  wish  expressed  that  his  delightful  com- 
edy, A  Counterfeit  Presentment,  might  be 
placed  upon  the  stage,  than  the  public  is  in- 
formed that  it  is  to  be ;  indeed,  Mr.  Law- 
rence Barrett,  the  actor,  announces  that  he 
is  the  man  who  is  going  to  do  it,  having  pur- 
chased the  work  for  that  purpose,  and  having 
at  this  moment  the  leading  part  in  prepara- 
tion. 

Still  further  we  observe  that  Mrs.  Burnett's 
powerfully  dramatic  story,  That  Lass  J  Low- 
rie's,  is  to  be  formally  dramatized  and  soon 
produced;  though  a  different  version,  we 
should  hope,  from  the  Liz  which  has  already 
appeared  in  London,  and  which,  from  that 
title,  must  give  undue  prominence  to  an 
unpleasant  episode  of  the  story.  We  hap- 
pen to  know  also  that  Hon.  A.  G.  Riddle 
of  Washington,  who  has  written  two  or  three 
excellent  novels  of  American  life,  has  com- 
pleted a  comedy  in  five  acts,  based  upon  so- 
ciety at  the  capital 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  item  of  news  un- 
der the  present  head  is  that  Mr.  D.  R.  Locke 
and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Richardson,  the  latter  the 
literary  editor  of  the  Independent,  have  joint- 
ly written  a  comedy,  which,  we  learn,  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  brought  out  in  Boston  the  pres- 
ent autumn.  A  play  which  "  Petroleum  V. 
Nasby"  and  an  editor  of  one  of  our  leading 
44  religious  weeklies  "  have  united  to  compose 
will  certainly  be  a  novelty  in  the  history  of 
American  dramatic  literature,  and  ought,  we 
should  say,  to  be  a  success!  The  manu- 
script of  this  work  is  now  completed,  and  we 
hear  that  Mr.  Sothern'and  other  good  judges 


have  expressed  themselves  as  much  pleased 
with  it  There  is  no  Chinaman  in  the  piece. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  American  comedy,  laying 
an  emphasis  on  both  of  those  last  words. 

There  is  one  publication  of  the  present 
year  which  we  are  surprised  has  not  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  some  playwright  before 
this.  That  is  Erckmann-Chatrian's  Friend 
Fritz,  than  which  no  story,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
could  be  richer  in  the  materials  for  a  clean 
and  crisp  light  comedy.  And  as  this  branch 
of  literature  seems  to  be  attracting  a  new 
class  of  writers,  we  commend  Friend  Fritz 
to  the  attention  of  some  who  might  profita- 
bly experiment  upon  it;  Mr.  Horace  E. 
Scudder,  for  instance,  or  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  or  Mr.  John  Habberton.  The  lat- 
ter, we  believe,  is  the  literary  editor  of  the 
Christian  Union,  and  a  little  friendly  rivalry 
with  his  neighbor  of  the  Independent  might 
be  stimulating.  Of  course,  when  our  relig- 
ious editors  take  to  writing  the  plays  we  may 
all  go  to  the  theater ! 


The  bona  fide  circulation  of  the  Literary  World 
now  extends  to  forty-four  of  the  United  States 
and  Territories,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  the 
Canadas ;  to  England,  Ireland,  France  and  Ger- 
many ;  and  to  South  America  and  India.  This 
circulation  is  so  distributed  that  it  is  just  and  true 
to  say  that  the  paper  is  by  no  means  a  Boston 
paper,  nor  a  Massachusetts  paper,  nor  even  a 
New  England  paper.  Such  influence  as  it  exerts 
is  national  and  not  local,  and  its  growth  of  late 
has  been  strongly  in  this  direction.  The  advan- 
tages which  such  a  paper  presents  to  advertisers 
are  obvious;  particularly  to  those  .who  desire  to 
reach  the  attention  of  the  reading  and  thinking 
classes ;  and  we  are  glad  to  have  reason  to  feel 
that  they  are  recognized  by  the  public.  A  new 
department  of  educational  advertisements,  which 
appears  this  month,  illustrates  one  of  the  many 
good  uses  which  may  be  made  of  the  Literary 
World.  We  commend  the  point  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern. 


It  would  appear  from  the  last  number  of  the 
Congregational  Quarterly,  an  influential  organ  of 
the  Trinitarian  Congregational  Churches,  edited 
by  Rev.  Christopher  Cushing,  D.  D.,  that  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden's  pamphlet  in  review  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Cook's  lectures  on  the  Atonement, 
noticed  in  our  issue  for  July  last,  is  likely  to  ex- 
cite a  discussion  of  some  sharpness  among  the 
leaders  of  that  denomination.  If  sectarian  zeal 
should  get  the  better  of  a  catholic  temper,  we 
fear  the  discussion  will  descend  from  the  pages 
of  literature  to  the  floor  of  councils.  The  Lit- 
erary World  is  not  a  theological  journal,  but  it 
ventures  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  true 
test  of  the  soundness  of  a  given  theological  doc- 
trine, that  of  the  Atonement  for  instance,  be  not 
its  power  to  sweeten  the  disposition  and  to  chasten 
the  tongue  ?  And  it  makes  bold  to  say  to  Messrs. 
Cook  and  Gladden  and  Cushing,  and  to  all  who 
may  join  in  any  impending  fray  of  pens,  that  it 
will  watch  their  words  closely  to  see  whose  spirit 
is  the  likest  His  I 


In  illustration  of  the  point  attempted  to  be 
made  in  an  editorial  in  our  last  issue  on  "  Com- 
pensations of  Intellectual  Toil "  might  be  men- 
tioned the  current  newspaper  statement  that  the 
late  Kensett,  the  artist  earned  only  a  comfort- 
able living  with  his  brush,  but  that  Kensett  the 
oyster-packer,  who  has  just  died,  left  a  fortune 
of  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  two  men  were 
brothers.    Which  would  you  rather  have  been  ? 


Mr.  Tom  Hughes,  whose  admiration  and  affec- 
tion for  the  author  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers "  are 
said  to  know  no  bounds,  was  out  of  town  with  his 
family  when  Mr.  Lowell  passed  through  London 
on  his  way  to  Madrid ;  but  he  sent  him  the  keys 
of  his  house.  Could  a  generous  hospitality  give 
a  heartier  sign?  One  used  to  hang  the  latch 
string  out  for  his  brother ;  now  he  may  send  him 
his  keys. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  his  many  friends 
we  would  say  that  Mr.  Crocker  remains  at  the 
Asylum  in  South  Boston,  where  he  has  been  since 
early  in  the  year.  His  condition  is  as  comforta- 
ble as,  under  the  circumstances,  could  be  ex- 
pected. 


JAMES  E.  FREEMAJ. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

MOST  delightful  among  the  books  that  come 
to  us  are  those  written  by  Americans  who 
have  been  so  long  resident  in  foreign  lands  that 
thoughts,  feelings  and  expressions  are  redolent 
of  an  atmosphere  strange,  but  all  the  more  fasci- 
nating. Such  were  the  Marble  Faun  and  the 
Our  Old  Home  of  Hawthorne ;  such  the  Roba  di 
Roma  of  Story ;  and  such  is  the  Gatherings  of  an 
Artist's  Portfolio  by  Freeman.  But  Mr.  Freeman 
has  been  so  long  a  dweller  in  sunny  Italy  that  his 
name  is  almost  forgotten,  except  by  such  of  our 
countrymen  as  have  been  gifted  with  a  cultus  ap- 
preciative of  better  work  and  loftier  aims  than 
American  art  has  hitherto  reached. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  early  in 
the  present  century,  and  settled  in  Otsego,  New 
York,  among  a  farming  population  that  could  lit- 
tle understand  either  his  aims  or  his  capabilities. 
His  parents  thought  him  hardly  better  than  mad ; 
and  so,  almost  unaided,  he  made  his  way  to  New 
York,  there  entered  the  National  Academy,  be- 
came a  member,  and,  Anally,  in  1835,  as  he  tells 
us,  sailed  for  Italy,  where  he  has  ever  since  re- 
sided. He  is  now  the  Nestor  of  our  art-colony  in 
Rome,  and  no  English  artist,  I  believe,  resident 
there  at  that  time  is  still  living. 

But  Art  had  at  this  time  received  a  new  im- 
pulse. Awakened  to  a  new  birth,  Cornelius,  Over- 
beck  and  Schadow  had  established  themselves 
in  the  cloister  of  St  Isadore,  and  begun  their  cru- 
sade against  the  naturalistic,  voluptuous  and  in- 
tensely sensational  spirit  which  then  ruled  alike  in 
sculpture  and  painting.  Freeman  did  not  like 
these  pioneers,  attempt  to  lead  art  back  to  the 
purity  of  Giotto  and  Angelico ;  neither  did  he,  like 
them,  attempt  such  subjects  as  had  employed  the 
pencils  of  Raphael  and  Angelo  ;  but  he  was  influ- 
enced by  their  teachings,  and  studied  as  they  did 
the  great  masters,  that  he  might  the  better  accom- 
plish his  work.  Nor  did  he  thus  study  in  vain. 
"  Expression,"  says  Ruskin,  "  is  the  soul  of  art," 
and  Freeman's  great  talent  lies  in  the  power  of  ex- 
pression, in  making  his  figures  and  faces  interpret 
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the  soul  within.  Subjects  drawn  from  Italian 
life,  from  the  people  about  him,  are  those  with 
which  he  mostly  deals,  and  in  all  of  these  we  feel 
that  he  looks  beneath  the  surface  and  knows  the 
hearts  alike  of  beggars  and  nobles.  Yet  many 
of  his  works,  among  them  his  "  Study  of  an  An- 
gel," owned  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  make  us  feel 
that  he  might  have  succeeded  had  he  attempted 
"  grand  "  subjects.  "  The  Three  Marys  at  the 
Sepulcher  "  is  his  only  important  religious  com- 
position, and  this  has  received  unqualified  praise. 

Freeman's  paintings  are  executed  with  great 
care,  showing  that  he  has  mastered  the  technicali- 
ties of  his  art ;  and  all  invite  to  careful  study,  con- 
tinually unfolding  new  beauties.  Vigor  rather  than 
delicacy  characterizes  the  treatment,  and  while 
some  of  his  canvases,  as  his  "  Tuscan  Peasants 
Gathering  Grapes,"  almost  startle  us  by  their  bril- 
liancy of  color,  others,  like  his  "  Crusader's  Re- 
turn," are  cold  almost  to  paleness.  Yet,  as  we  hint- 
ed before,  our  artist  has  never  been  popular  in 
America,  and  but  few  of  his  pictures  are  owned 
here.  While  thousands  have  been  lavished  upon 
Frenchmen  of  second-rate  ability,  this  man  of 
genius  and  thorough  art-education  has  been  left 
by  his  own  countrymen,  if  not  to  poverty,  then 
to  a  straitened  competency  gained  by  foreign 
patronage. 

Late  in  life  Mr.  Freeman  married  Miss  Latilla, 
a  lady  of  English  and  Italian  parentage.  Her 
brother  was  a  painter,  and  at  one  time  had  a  studio 
in  New  York.  She  has  given  herself  to  plastic  art, 
and  accomplished  some  excellent  things  ;  among 
them  "The  Culprit  Fay  "from  Drake's  poem, 
and  a  vase  in  alto  relievi  surrounded  by  genii 
overcome  by  wine.  Mrs.  Freeman's  works,  like 
those  of  her  husband,  belong  for  the  most  part  to 
English  collections. 

We  do  hope  that  this  veteran  in  art  may  be 
spared  to  give  us  other  "  Gatherings "  from  his 
"Portfolio,"  and  until  his  countrymen  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  power  of  his  pencil. 

C.  W.  Horton. 

Salem,  Mass. 


RECENT  FICTION. 

.—  The  title  and  the  binding  of  the  con- 
spicuous book  called  That  Husband  of  Mine* 
have  doubtless  much  to  do  with  its  remarka- 
ble sale,  which  reached  30,000  copies,  it  is 
said,  within  ten  days  of  publication.  The 
title  alone  is  a  stroke  of  genius,  and  the  book 
itself  is  the  product  of  a  practiced  hand, 
though  bearing  nobody's  name.  We  opened 
it  with  the  expectation  of  finding  for  a  hero 
one  of  "  Helen's  Babies  "  grown  up ;  and  a 
record  of  mature  "  larks  "  to  correspond,  out 
of  which  had  come  consternation  and  dismay 
to  some  wifely  heart  The  book  does  con- 
tain "  that  sort  of  thing,"  in  part,  but  makes 
more  of  a  love  match  between  two  "other 
people  "  which  "  that  husband  "  and  his  ador- 
ing spouse  have  much  to  do  in  bringing 
about.  For  a  trifle  it  is  very  good,  and  will 
furnish  an  hour's  entertainment  to  anybody. 
There  is  no  scandal  in  the  story,  notwithstand- 
ing Mrs.  Nettleton's  attempt  to  get  up  one. 


1  That  Husband  of  Mine.    Lee  &  Shepard. 


—  Of  Jack  *  we  have  not  one  opinion,  but 
several  opinions.  We  find  it  hard  to  express 
them,  while  to  reconcile  them  is  impossible. 
It  is  a  bad  book  in  its  materials  and  atmos- 
phere, and  it  is  a  good  book  in  its  purpose 
and  method.  In  its  literary  execution  it  is 
exceedingly  fine.  Perhaps  the  way  of  escape 
from  our  dilemma  lies  in  saying  that  it  should 
receive  one  judgment  in  France,  where  it  was 
written,  and  another  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  has  been  reprinted.  It  is  a  realistic 
and  powerful  delineation  of  the  misery  which 
is  entailed  by  the  one  historic  immorality  of 
French  social  life.  To  a  society  like  that  of 
France,  such  a  tale,  it  seems  to  us,  must  be 
a  moving  appeal  for  reconstruction  on  a  bet- 
ter basis.  And  measuring  M.  Daudet  by 
his. original  constituency  and  by  his  unques- 
tionable motives,  we  deem  it  just  to  call  him, 
as  he  is  called,  "  a  stern  moralist."  But  we 
do  not  need  such  forms  of  instruction  in  this 
country.  The  characters  here  set  before  us 
are,  for  the  most  part,  a  loose  set.  Jack, 
poor  child,  and  the  lovely  Ce*ciie,  alone  stand 
in  the  light,  yet  there  are  deep  shadows,  alas ! 
upon  them.  In  the  Moronval  Academy  we 
have  a  palpable  reproduction,  in  Parisian 
dress,  of  Dickens's  "  Dotheboys'  Hall." 
The  style  throughout  is  highly  artistic,  the 
posturings  are  dramatic  and  absorbing,  and 
the  entire  work  that  of  a  master ;  but  the  end 
is  sad,  painfully  so,  and  we  close  the  book 
with  renewed  thankfulness  for  that  institu- 
tion which  the  English-speaking  world  calls 
home,  with  all  the  holy  and  tender  relations 
and  influences  of  which  it  is  the  center. 

—  The  strength  of  My  Bonnie  Z<mMies 
in  its  plot,  which  is  ingenious  and  cleverly 
developed,  with  a  forefront  of  mystery  and  a 
succession  of  surprises  which  lie  behind  one 
another  like  the  headlands  of  a  long-stretched- 
out  shore.  The  book  shows  considerable 
descriptive  power,  and  there  is  a  tenderness 
to  its  tones  which  at  points  becomes  almost 
touching.  The  dialogue  is  the  weak  element, 
being  too  often  artificial  and  stilted.  The 
scene  opens  in  San  Domingo,  but  is  quickly 
transferred  in  part  to  England  and  Scotland, 
and  in  part  to  one  of  the  English  provinces, 
New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia  probably, 
though  no  name  is  given.  An  unique  per- 
sonality in  the  book  is  that  of  Robert  Kidd, 
a  parrot,  who  is  an  amusing  character  indeed, 
and  whose  death  is  very  well  done.  Captain 
Fox,  too,  is  a  well-drawn  character.  But 
neither  the  dollishly  divine  Bell  nor  the  im- 
pulsive and  egoistic  Gerald  do  we  like  scarce- 
ly better  than  Helen  McAlpine,  the  actress 
and  adventuress,  or  Dunraven,  the  low-bred 
lieutenant  Gregory  stands  alone  the  hero. 
The  obtrusive  theme  of  illicit  love  has  its 


*  Jack.  From  the  French  of  Alphonse  Daudet.  [Trans- 
lated] by  Mary  NcaJ  Sherwood.    Estcs  &  Lauriat. 
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place  in  the  evolution  of  the  story,  and  one 
feels  a  wrench  of  the  proprieties  in  such  a 
pure  being  as  Bell  Campbell  falling  a  prize 
to  Gerald.  The  story  purports  to  be  Greg- 
ory's own  recital,  but  is  Mrs.  Hamilton's  in 
spirit  and  her  hero's  only  in  form.  No  man 
could  sit  down  in  the  afterglow  of  life  and 
write  with  such  a  gush.  If  Mrs.  Hamilton 
will  thin  her  ink  a  little,  and  write  on  a  little 
less  highly  scented  paper,  she  will  do  better 
both  by  herself  and  her  readers. 

—  We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Hale's 
last  story*  cost  him  any  great  amount  of 
labor,  nor  does  it  require  much  of  the  reader, 
but  it  is  a  skillful  bit  of  work  nevertheless, 
and  one  that  will  give  more  enjoyment  than 
many  novels  far  more  pretentious.  Its  train 
of  events  is  a  "  lightning  express,"  and  the 
tone  of  recital  is  intensely  matter-of-fact 
There  is  no  "repose"  in  it;  there  are  no 
"  gems  of  thought ; "  no  abstract  truths ;  no 
general  reflections;  nothing,  for  instance, 
which  we  can  quote  as  "  Coin  of  the  Realm," 
though  we  have  gone  twice  through  it  for 
that  purpose  with  great  desire.  But  there 
is  a  rapid  succession  of  incident,  a  good 
deal  of  information,  and  plenty  of  good 
nature.  G.  T.  T.  means  "gone  to  Texas." 
They  who  had  gone  were  two  young  women, 
Hester  Sutphen  and  Effie  Abgar.  How  they 
embellished  their  Pullman  car  with  their  im- 
aginations; how  they  chanced  into  acquaint- 
ance with  two  respectable  young  gentlemen 
by  the  way ;  how  a  visit  at  Cincinnati,  a  sail 
down  the  Mississippi  and  a  stop  at  a  planta- 
tion on  the  banks  of  that  river,  diversified 
their  journey ;  and  how  there  was  a  general 
falling  in  love  all  round,  and  a  double  mar- 
riage at  the  end ;  for  these  and  other  partic- 
ulars "  inquire  within." 

— In  Change  Unchanged*  is  a  graceful 
story,  the  writer  of  which  is  understood  to 
be  English  by  birth,  Italian  by  marriage  and 
adoption.  She  uses  her  great  advantage  of 
this  double  nationality  with  a  taste  and  skill 
which  remind  us  of  Quits  and  The  Initials, 
whose  author,  the  Baroness  Tautpheus,  occu- 
pied a  similar  position.  The  heroine  of  In 
Change  Unchanged  is  a  lonely  young  English 
widow  named  Edith  Henderson,  who,  going 
abroad  for  a  Roman  winter,  and  drifting 
toward  Florence  in  the  spring,  as  tourists 
do,  finds  at  Bellosguardo,  first  an  art,  next 
an  aunt,  and  lastly  a  lover.  We  leave  her 
made  happy  in  these  three  discoveries.  We 
are  treated  to  a  bright  run  into  the  Dolomite 
region,  and  there  are  telling  bits  of  descrip- 
tion here  and  there,  but  these  are  subordin- 
ated, as  description  should  be,  to  the  human 
interests  to  be  subserved,  and  the  best  and 
most  picturesque  part  of  the  book,  to  our 


*  G.  T.  T. ;  or  the  Wonderful  Adventures  of  a  Pullman. 
By  Edward  E.  Hale.    Roberts  Brothers. 


Bonnie  Lass. 

U 


By  Mrs.  C.  V.  Hamilton.    Estes  & 


s  In  Change  Unchanged. 
Holt  &  Co. 


By  Linda  Villari.  Henry 
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thinking,  lies  in  the  tenderly  sketched  little 
home  at  Bellosguardo,  and  its  sweet,  helpful 
inmate ;  a  picture  which  more  than  one  old 
Florence  habitue"  will  recognize  with  a  sigh 
and  smile  as  being  from  real  life.  We  com- 
mend this  pleasant  story  as  full  of  interest, 
and  its  English  and  its  breeding  are  both  un- 
exceptionable, a  thing  to  be  thankful  for  in 
these  days  of  rapid  writing  and  slangy  "  so- 
ciety "  novels. 

—  The  Russian  novelist,  Turgenieff,  whose 
name  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  — 
one,  indeed,  on  the  cover  and  another  on  the 
title-page  of  his  last  novel,*  a  third  in  the 
American  Cyclopeedia  and  a  fourth  in  an  in- 
teresting biographical  sketch  in  the  June 
Scribner's  —  is  becoming  very  popular  in  this 
country,  as  he  has  long  been  in  Europe.  An 
original  and  powerful  writer,  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  delineating  life  in  a  country  com- 
paratively unfamiliar.  Virgin  Soil,  for  ex- 
ample, affords  many  inside  glimpses  of 
Russia,  to  which  country  all  its  scenes  and 
characters  belong.  It  is  a  semi-political 
story,  founded  upon  the  workings  of  that 
socialistic  element  which  is  known  to  be  fer- 
menting in  the  empire.  The  translation  from 
the  French  reads  smoothly  enough,  but  to 
the  average  reader  the  story  will  be  a  little 
obscure,  and  the  ending  is  abrupt  and  unsat- 
isfactory. 

—  George  Macdonald's  powerful  romance, 
The  Marquis  of  Lassie,1  first  appeared  in 
LippincotCs  Magazine  as  a  serial,  a  sequel 
to  Malcolm.  It  exhibits  those  characteristic 
excellences  which  give  Macdonald's  writings 
such  wide  currency  and  favor.  Malcolm, 
the  hero,  is  favorite  groom  of  a  great  Scotch 
noble,  and  also  his  legitimate  son  and  heir, 
though  ignorant  of  his  relationship  till  in- 
formed by  his  father  on  his  death-bed.  His 
half-sister,  Florimel,  daughter  by  a  second 
wife,  succeeds  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the 
Marquis.  Malcolm  is  possessed  of  evidence 
that  his  mother,  though  believed  to  be  dead, 
was  still  living  when  Florimel  was  born,  so 
that  he  is  Marquis  of  Lossie,  and  his  sister 
has  neither  title  nor  name.  But  through  af- 
fection for  her  he  suppresses  the  facts,  and 
serves  as  groom  to  the  Marchioness  of  Los- 
sie, not  revealing  the  true  state  of  the  case 
till  the  very  close  of  the  story,  and  then  only 
in  order  to  prevent  his  sister's  marriage  with 
a  dissolute  Earl.  While  acting  as  her  groom 
in  London  he  wins  the  heart  of  a  lady  of 
high  rank,  and  finally  her  hand,  which  is 
given  while  he  is  believed  to  be  but  a  stable- 
boy.  The  principal  characters  are  strongly 
drawn,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  incident  and 
romance.  As  in  all  his  stories  the  author 
takes  opportunity  to  preach  many  little  ser- 

•  Virgin  Soil.   By  Ivan  Turgenieff.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

1  The  Marquis  of  Lossie.  A  Romance.  By  George 
Macdonald.   J.  B.  Lippiacou  &  Co. 


mons,  which  are  not  the  least  valuable  parts 
of  the  book.  No  one  can  read  such  a  story 
without  receiving  good  impulses.  In  both 
the  plot  and  the  minor  incidents  there  is, 
however,  a  high  degree  of  improbability; 
and  the  delighted  reader  cannot  forget  that 
conversations  like  these  between  countesses 
and  grooms  never  occur  in  real  life,  least  of 
all  in  English  life.  Still,  as  a  nine-years-old 
at  our  elbow  remarks :  "  Papa,  why  do  peo- 
ple make  such  a  talk  about  a  story  being 
'true  to  nature?'  If  it  is  good  and  interest- 
ing, what  more  can  we  ask  for  ?  " 

—  To  the  multitude  of  novel-readers  who 
turn  from  some  papular  writers  of  the  day 
with  disgust,  repulsion  and  weariness  by 
turns,  the  advent  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  last 
work 8  is  an  event  of  importance.  Black 
Spirits  and  White  is  a  good  novel,  both  in 
plot  and  in  treatment,  in  its  conception  of 
character,  and  in  its  delineation  of  the  men- 
tal and  moral  changes  brought  about  by  the 
working  of  circumstances.  This  last  is  Mrs. 
Trollope's  peculiar  province.  Her  earlier 
novels  gave  proof  of  her  possession  of  this 
rare  faculty,  but  in  none  is  it  shown  so 
strongly  as  in  this.  The  gradual  debase- 
ment of  Sir  Cosmo  and  Lady  Lowry ;  the 
softening  and  refining  effect  upon  Dr.  Flagge 
of  his  hopeless  affection,  as  far  as  (Enone  is 
concerned,  while  all  the  rest  of  his  offensive 
personality  is  left  as  detestable  as  before ; 
the  moody  and  fitful  unhappiness  of  the  poor 
little  artiste,  as  the  conviction  of  her  fate  opens 
slowly  before  her ;  all  these  are  wrought  out 
with  delicate  and  strong  handling.  But  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  book  lies  in  its  vivid 
and  lovely  portraiture  of  Mary  Lowry,  in 
whom  the  authoress  has  drawn  an  ideal  of 
womanly  sweetness  and  strength,  while  at 
the  same  time  she  has  made  her  deeply  in- 
teresting ;  a  tour  de  force  for  which  the  read- 
ing public  owe  her  hearty  thanks  in  these 
days  when  "  fast "  and  slangy  heroines  infest 
the  highways  and  byways  of  literature.  Mrs. 
Trollope  is  young.  If  her  future  works  show 
equal  progress  with  the  last,  she  will  take 
high  rank  among  the  novelists  of  her  time. 


MIHOB  HOTIOES. 

The  Renaissance.    By  Walter  Pater.  Second 
Edition,  Revised.    [Macmillan  &  Co.] 

The  elegant  volume  of  Mr.  Pater  is  formed 
of  nine  essays,  one  of  which  is  called  a  pre- 
face. The  effort  to  give  a  well  defined  view 
of  a  form  of  intellectual  activity  (Mr.  Pater 
calls  it  a  "  movement ")  so  far-reaching  and 
so  essentially  vague  as  the  renaissance,  de- 
mands for  its  achievement  a  mind  of  compre- 
hensive grasp  and  a  faculty  for  exact  state- 
ment. This  volume  fails  to  accomplish  what 
it  ought,  not  only  because  it  is  fragmentary 


» Black  Spirits  and  White.  A  Novel.  By  Frances 
Eleanor  Trollope.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


and  incomplete,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
defective  literary  style  of  the  author  and  his 
inability  to  excite  the  reader's  interest  in  the 
subject.  Mr.  Pater  uses  the  term  "renais- 
sance" as  meaning  that  "outbreak  of  the 
human  spirit "  which  showed  itself  in  the 
"general  excitement  and  enlightening  of 
the  human  mind,"  which  was  apparent  in 
the  middle  age,  long  before  Raphael  had 
given  his  example  in  favor  of  the  return  to 
the  chaste  and  elegant  taste  of  the  ancients. 
The  first  chapter  treats  of  "Two  French 
Stories,"  which  date  two  centuries  earlier 
than  the  renaissance,  and  the  last  is  devoted 
to  Winckelmann,  who  lived  three  centuries 
after  it.  The  latter  essay  occupies,  in  fact, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire  volume. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  author,  having  written 
the  series  of  articles,  conceived  the  idea  of 
putting  them  together  in  a  volume  with  a 
general  title.  We  are  sorry  to  see  any  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  books  manufactured  in  this 
style.  The  six  essays  comprising  the  body 
of  the  book, —  a  little  more  than  one-half  of 
it  —  are  upon  Pico  della  Mirandola,  the  phil- 
osopher, Sandro  Botticelli,  the  painter,  Luca 
della  Robbia,  the  sculptor,  Michelangelo,  the 
poet,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  painter,  and 
Joachim  du  Bellay,  called  the  French  Ovid, 
all  of  whom  lived  between  1437  and  1560. 
We  look  in  vain  for  some  reference  to  Ra- 
phael. Probably  most  readers  will  turn  first 
to  the  chapter  that  treats  of  Michelangelo  as 
a  poet,  and  for  several  reasons.  The  poetry 
of  this  great  master  of  the  plastic  art  has 
been  almost  unknown  until  within  a  score  of 
years.  Mr.  Pater  does  little  more,  however, 
than  direct  attention  to  the  subject  without 
giving  much  satisfactory  information.  The 
chapter  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  too,  though 
more  adequate  than  the  one  just  mentioned, 
is  still  incomplete,  but  it  will  be  found  inter- 
esting. The  volume  is  a  very  sumptuous 
one,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  it 
one  in  which  the  general  reader  will  find  the 
studies  in  the  renaissance  that  will  prove 
satisfactory.  He  will  be  enticed  on  and  on 
by  the  hope  of  gaining  information  and  en- 
tertainment which,  when  he  closes  the  book, 
he  will  be  conscious  that  he  has  not  obtained. 
He  will  then  turn  to  the  title-page  and  enjoy 
the  delicate  etching  with  which  it  is  illumin- 
ated, and  afterwards  will  study  the  renais- 
sance elsewhere. 

Reconciliation  of  Science  and  Religion.  By  Al- 
exander Winchell,  LL.  D.  [Harper  & 
Brothers.] 

Among  the  numerous  works  upon  the  re- 
lations of  science  and  religion,  this  book  de- 
serves, for  its  impartiality,  for  the  keenness 
of  its  logic  and  for  the  knowledge  of  philos- 
ophy and  theology  which  it  exhibits,  a  high 
place.  It  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the 
antagonism  existing  between  the  religious 
nature  and  the  cognitive  faculties  of  man  — 
an  antagonism  which  the  author  holds  to  be 
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not  "  an  abnormal  condition,  but  a  grand  ex- 
ample of  the  universal  economy  of  God,  who 
has  ordained  antagonism  as  the  condition 
of  progress  in  the  natural  and  the  moral 
worlds."    From  this  necessary  antagonism 
results  a  series  of  oscillations,  of  actions  and 
reactions,  in  the  dominance  of  the  religious 
and  intellectual  powers  of  a  people.  These 
oscillations  the  author  traces  in  Oriental, 
Grecian  and  Christian  history.  Entering 
after  this  preliminary  discussion  the  heart  of 
his  subject,  he  considers  the  relation  of  sci- 
ence and  of  philosophy  to  religion,  and  ex- 
amines with  considerable  minuteness  the 
doctrine  of  causality,  and  points  out  the  false 
logic  of  certain  methods  of  recent  science. 
This  doctrine  as  well  as  the  principle  of  de- 
sign manifested  in  nature  leads,  he  holds,  to 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God.   At  this 
point  in  his  book  the  author,  with  too  little 
regard  for  the  logical  consecutiveness  of 
his  treatise,  inserts  two  lectures  upon  the 
"  Causes  of  Skepticism  "  and  the  "  Conflict 
of  Faith,"  which  are  lamentably  general  in 
subject-matter  and  somewhat  vague  in  lan- 
guage.   If  they  had  followed,  instead  of  pre- 
ceding, the  chapter  in  which  the  author 
discusses  causality  with  reference  to  certain 
phases  of  recent  science,  the  arrangement 
would  have  been  far  more  forcible  and  pre- 
cise.  The  closing  portion  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  d  posteriori 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to 
the  reconciliation  of  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  with  the  teachings  of  geology.  The 
correspondence  which  Dr.  Winchell  discov- 
ers to  exist  between  seven  periods  which 
geology  recognizes  and  the  seven  days  of 
the  Bible  is  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  de- 
serves the  study  of  new-school  scientists  and 
of  old-school  theologians.   The  style  is  usu- 
ally clear  and  forcible,  but  occasionally  bom- 
bastic.   We  would  suggest  to  the  author  that 
it  requires  more  study  to  understand  his  dia- 
grams (pp.  44,  45,)  than  to  understand  the 
subject  which  they  are  intended  to  make 
easy  to  be  understood. 


Osgood's  American  Hand-Books  fi 
The  White  Moi 


'or  Travelers. 

New  England.  The  White  Mountains.  The 
Middle  States.  The  Maritime  Provinces. 
[James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 


These  four  guide-books  form  a  series 
which  cover  their  respective  grounds  as  no 
previous  works  have  attempted  to  do,  and  as 
no  succeeding  books  will  need  to  do.  In 
them  the  comprehensiveness,  method,  clear- 
ness, trustworthiness  and  profusion  of  lit- 
erary embellishment  which  have  given  the 
European  Baedekers  their  international  fame, 
are  expended  upon  American  subjects  to 
equally  good  account.  We  say  this  not  in 
the  exercise  of  any  ordinary  editorial  infalli- 
bility, but  on  the  authority  of  an  actual  ex- 
perience of  their  merits.  We  have  not  only 
read  these  books  with  delight  and  studied 
them  with  profit  in  the  seclusion  of  the  libra- 


ry, but  we  have  traveled  with  them  and  by 
them  on  sea  and  land.    And  in  the  course  of 
following  some  of  the  obscurer  routes  they 
describe  to  out-of-the-way  places  which  a 
guide-book  maker  might  be  tempted  to  treat 
from  hearsay,  we  have  had  occasion  to  see 
the  honest  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Sweetser's 
work,  and  both  to  praise  it  and  thank  him. 
It  is  the  peculiar  value  and  charm  of  these 
volumes  that  they  are  not  mere  itineraries ; 
but  are  libraries  of  information  —  historical, 
biographical  and  geographical  treasuries  of 
sentiment  and  romance.   At  every  point  they 
meet  you  with  just  the  facts  you  wish  to  know ; 
they  repeat  to  you  the  old  legend  associated 
with  this  locality,  they  tell  you  the  story  of 
the  battle  fought  there,  they  hum  to  you  the 
song  or  murmur  the  lines  in  which  some  poet 
has  enshrined  events  by  which  a  spot  has 
become  memorable.   A  condensed  literature 
of  great  variety  and  richness  is  stored  up 
within  their  pages.     This  feature  makes 
these  books  as  readable  as  they  are  service- 
able ;  and  as  agreeable  companions  when  at 
home  in  the  winter  as  when  away  in  the  sum- 
mer.   Indeed,  with  a  little  aid  from  the  im- 
agination, one  may  by  their  means  travel 
quite  effectively  and  satisfactorily  without 
ever  leaving  his  easy  chair.    We  have  only 
to  hint  to  the  publishers  that  these  volumes 
are  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  get  in  the 
slightest  degree  stale.    There  are  some 
points  here  and  there  which  will  need  a  little 
touching  up  before  another  season.  But, 
taken  as  they  are,  they  are  simply  indispensa- 
ble to  tourists  in  the  regions  named;  and 
those  who  have  sallied  forth  without  them 
have  omitted  the  really  most  important  part 
of  their  equipment.    We  trust  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  series  is  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  volume  on  the  Great  West  and 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Domestic  Explosives,  and  Other  Sixth  Column 
Fancies.  By  W.  L.  Alden.  [Lovell,  Adam, 
Wesson  &  Co.] 

The  brief  sketches  composing  this  volume, 
more  than  one  hundred  in  number,  originally 
appeared  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New 
York  Times,  where  they  attracted  much  at- 
tention and  earned  for  their  author  a  consid- 
erable reputation  among  the  newspaper  hu- 
morists of  the  day.  The  titles  are  such  as 
these :  The  Early  American  Giant,  The  De- 
cay of  Burglary,  Male  Girls,  Thanksgiving 
Pie,  Postal  Cats,  The  Subtile  Tack-Hammer, 
Butter-Culture,  The  Spread  of  Respectabil- 
ity. The  subjects  are  such  as  would  suggest 
themselves  to  a  journalist's  eye ;  the  treat- 
ment is  always  grotesque,  sometimes  comi- 
cal, and  often  absurd.  We  find  some  things 
to  laugh  at,  others  which  are  silly,  now  and 
then  a  coarseness,  and  at  least  one  attempt 
at  fun-making  which  is  nothing  less  than 
brutal.  You  may  open  anywhere  to  passages 
like  these : 

"  An  eminent  statistician  has  made  the  asser- 


tion that  there  were  64,000  book-agents  in  this 
country  in  1876,  of  whom  1,000  committed  sui- 
cide. 

"  The  recent  flight  of  several  eminently  respect- 
able gentlemen  who  had  misappropriated  the 
funds  of  other  people,  ought  to  attract  attention 
to  the  rapid  increase  in  numbers  and  power  of  the 
so-called  respectable  classes. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  prehistoric  races  of  this 
continent,  in  omitting  to  leave  any  record  which 
could  establish  their  origin  and  customs,  was  ex- 
tremely thoughtless." 

We  have  the  feeling  that  reading  of  this 
sort  is  better  when  scattered  along  for  a  year 
in  the  pages  of  one's  daily  paper,  than  when 
massed  within  the  covers  of  a  book. 

Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus.    By  Sir  Randal 
Roberts.    [James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

This,  the  latest,  is  by  no  means  the  least  in- 
teresting of  these  publishers'  little  series  of 
hand-books  on  the  Eastern  Question.  It  is 
founded  on  personal  observation,  and  is 
thoroughly  entertaining  as  a  traveler's  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  his  own  experience. 

Other  People's  Children.    By  the  author  of  "  Hel- 
en's Babies."   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  "  Other  People's  Children,"  are  simply 
the  old  "  Helen's  Babies  "  Budge  and  Toddie, 
transferred  as  visitors  to  the  house  of  their 
uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton.  The 
present  volume  continues  the  narrative  of 
their  pranks,  speeches  and  performances  in 
general ;  and  was  evidently  written  to  satisfy 
the  very  remarkable  demand  of  the  public 
for  "  more." 

Hillside  and  Seaside  in  Poetry.    Edited  by  Lucy 
Larcom.    [J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

Lucy  Larcom,  whose  Roadside  Poems  was 
so  favorably  received  last  year,  offers  to  the 
public  this  season  in  the  above  an  entirely 
new,  and,  in  many  respects,  still  more  attract- 
ive, collection  of  out-door  poems.  As  its  title 
implies,  it  is  a  book  for  the  mountains  and 
the  shore;  and  among  the  hundred  and 
eighty  extracts  given  will  be  found  not  only 
many  fragments  of  great  poems,  but  numer- 
ous choice  lyrics  that  are  but  little  known  to 
the  general  reader.  Much  skill  and  taste 
are  shown  in  the  arrangement,  and  the  whole 
volume  is  so  dainty  in  its  "  make-up,"  both 
within  and  without,  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
prove  a  most  welcome  summer  companion. 


PEBIODIOALS. 

— Bulletin  of  the  Nut  tall  Ornithological  Club 
A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ornithology.  Cambridge 
Mass.  Published  by  the  Club.  This  publication 
has  had  especial  interest  for  us  as  a  symbol  of  the 
existence  and  growth  of  an  organization  whose 
aims  and  methods  are  most  warmly  to  be  com- 
mended. The  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  origi- 
nated in  the  enthusiasm  of  two  young  ornitholo- 
gists of  Cambridge,  who  in  187 1  began  to  meet 
weekly  "to  read  Audubon"  and  to  compare  re- 
sults of  studies  and  views  in  their  favorite  branch 
of  natural  history.  In  1873  a  formal  organiza- 
tion was  effected,  the  name  selected  for  it  being 
due  to. "the  fact  that  the  'local  habitation  *  t 
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Club  was  amid  the  scenes  made  classic  by  Nut- 
tall,  whose  home  for  many  years  was  here,  and 
whose  'Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Canada' abounds  in  allusions  to 
localities  within  the  precincts  of  Cambridge." 
The  membership  soon  came  to  include  all  the 
younger  ornithologists  of  the  vicinity,  "  profes- 
sionals" having  been  only  recently  invited  to 
cooperate*.  That  the  reader  may  not  think  less 
highly  of  these  "amateurs"  than  he  ought  to 
think,  we  may  say  that  the  collections  of  mounted 
birds  and  skins  belonging  to  some  of  them  are 
among  the  largest  and  finest  private  collections 
in  the  country;  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  William 
Brewster's,  which  numbers,  perhaps,  5,000  speci- 
mens, the  largest  probably  of  its  class  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  Mr.  Ruthven  Deane'sof  1200  specimens, 
both  of  Cambridge ;  also  Mr.  II.  A.  Purdie's  of 
Newton,  Mr.  A.  Frazar's  of  Watertown,  Mr.  H. 
B.  Bailey's  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Hen- 
shaw's  of  Washington.  The  publication  of  the 
Bulletin  was  one  of  the  earliest  projects  of  the 
Club,  but  its  first  number  did  not  appear  until 
May,  1876.  "While  intended,"  says  its  pro- 
spectus, "to  serve  primarily  as  a  medium  of 
communication  between  working  ornithologists, 
it  also  contains  matter  of  a  sufficiently  popular 
character  to  interest  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  general  subject  of  which  it  treats."  Although 
devoted  mainly  to  the  ornithology  of  North  Amer- 
ica, it  is  intended  to  be  so  far  general  in  its  char- 
acter as  to  give  notices  of  all  the  more  important 
works  or  memoirs  relating  to  Exotic  Ornithology. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  and  Dr.  Elliott 
Coues  have  editorial  supervision.  The  number 
for  July,  being  the  third  of  the  second  volume, 
contains  a  "  Description  of  a  New  Species  of 
Humming-Bird  from  California,"  by  H.  W.  Hen- 
shaw ;  an  essay  on  "  The  Birds  of  Guadalupe 
Island,  Discussed  with  Reference  to  the  Present 
Genesis  of  Species,"  by  Robert  Ridgway;  an  ac- 
count of  "An  Undescribed  Hybrid  Between  Two 
North  American  Grouse,"  by  William  Brewster; 
a  review  of  Recent  Literature ;  and  several  pages 
of  "General  Notes."  The  Bulletin  is  published 
quarterly,  at  $1.00  a  year  in  advance,  which  in- 
cludes postage ;  and  subscriptions  should  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Ruthven  Deane,  Cambridge,  Mass.  We 
should  be  glad  to  say  anything  which  might  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  this  excellent  magazine 
among  those  pursuing  the  study  which  it  serves ; 
and  to  deepen  interest  in  the  study  itself  among 
the  young  men  of  leisure  and  means  in  our  coun- 
try. The  Bulletin,  we  may  add,  is  the  only  jour- 
nal in  the  United  States  devoted  especially  to 
ornithology. 

—  One  who  should  wish  to  send  to  a  friend,  in 
Europe,  for  instance,  a  sample  copy  of  an  illus- 
erated  American  magazine,  could  hardly  do  bet- 
ter than  select  the  September  Scribner's,  which, 
in  the  affluence  and  richness  of  its  engravings, 
surpasses  any  work  of  its  class  we  remember  ever 
to  have  seen.  There  are  not  less  than  half  a 
dozen  articles  thus  embellished.  The  first,  on 
"  The  Immigrant's  Progress,"  affords  an  excel- 
lent opportnnity  for  comparing  work  on  the  same 
subject  by  different  hands.  There  is  a  curious 
contrast  of  style  in  the  several  pictures  respect- 
ively signed  C.  S.  R.,  (C.  S.  Rcinhart,  probably) 
Kelly,  and  C.  A.  V.  Kelly's  have  certain  marked 
French  characteristics,  and  look  as  if  they  might 


have  been  done  originally  in  sepia.  Their 
shadow  effects  are  very  fine.  For  truly  marvel- 
ous work  with  the  pencil  and  graver  look  at  the 
Arabian  Fan,  p.  593,  Papal  Fan,  p.  595,  Section 
of  Coral  Rock,  p.  692  and  Madreporaceje,  p.  693. 

—  Several  of  the  September  magazines  contain 
articles  which  ought  to  have  been  printed  in  the 
Literary  World.  In  Harper's  Mr.  Benson  J. 
Lossing  describes  Tom  Moore's  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  1804 ;  Mr.  Park  Benjamin,  Jr., 
furnishes  a  collection  of  "Waifs  from  Motley's 
Pen,"  consisting  of  a  number  of  poems,  chiefly 
translations,  contributed  by  him  to  the  Neio 
World  and  the  New  Yorker  in  1841,  '42  and  '43  ; 
and  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  "  Easy  Chair,"  discourses 
on  "  Mr.  Lowell  as  a  Satirist,"  and  on  "  Free- 
dom of  the  Press  and  its  Abuses."  The  Atlantic 
brings  an  historical  sketch,  "  Fictitious  Lives  of 
Chaucer,"  by  T.  R.  Lounsbury;  "A  Study  of 
De  Stendhall,"  by  Eugene  Benson;  and  an  essay 
on  "  Dickens's  Great  Expectations,"  by  Edwin  P. 
Whipple.  In  Lippincott's  we  find  an  interesting 
account  of  the  play-wright  Carlo  Gozzi,  "A  Vene- 
tian of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  H.  M.  Ben- 
son ;  and  in  "  Our  Monthly  Gossip  "  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Lucy  Hamilton  Hooper  on  Zola,  Daudet, 
Theuriet,  Claretie  and  other  "  Modern  French 
Novelists."  In  the  Galaxy  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White  writes  of  "Americanisms."  The  second 
number  of  The  Radical  Review,  under  date  of 
August,  has  a  well-written  article,  warmly  com- 
plimentary, upon  Walt  Whitman  and  his  poetry, 
by  Joseph  B.  Marvin. 


TABLE  TALK. 


...  I  want  to  say  something  about  Grant 
White's  Galaxy  article  on  Stratford-on-Avon. 
The  man  may  be  in  earnest,  but  it  really  seems 
as  if  he  were  trying  to  write  something  new  about 
the  much-be-written  place,  whether  it  were  ex- 
actly true  or  not  If  he  saw  some  things  as  he 
says  he  saw  them,  he  must  have  looked  .at  them 
through  colored  glasses.  The  wonder  is  that  so 
many  things  connected  with  Shakespeare  have 
come  down  to  us  with  so  little  change.  The 

restoration  "  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  born 
was  made  under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  best 
Shakespearean  scholars  in  England,  who  simply 
aimed  to  make  the  outside  just  as  it  was  in  the 
olden  time.  They  had  old  pictures  of  the  house 
to  guide  them,  and  followed  these  closely.  Re- 
pairs were  necessary  to  preserve  the  house,  but 
everything,  that  was  really  old  was  saved  so  far 
as  possible.  The  church  is  one  of  the  noblest 
parish  churches  in  England,  and  has  undergone 
very  slight  change  since  the  poet's  time.  The 
exterior  is  almost  entirely  unchanged,  and  one 
who  has  seen  it  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  it 
could  strike  anybody  as  new  looking.  The  inte- 
rior suffers  from  the  lack  of  colored  glass  in  the 
windows,  and  the  galleries  are  a  modern  and 
most  unfortunate  feature ;  but  the  parish  is  a  pop- 
ulous one,  and  perhaps  it  was  better  to  put  in  the 
galleries  than  to  keep  out  the  poorer  class  of  wor- 
shipers. At  New  Place  the  grounds  have  been 
restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  what  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  their  condition  when  the 
poet  resided  there.  They  are  admirably  kept, 
and  are  in  all  respects  one  of  the  most  attractive 
places  in  Stratford.   The  rqmains  of  the  founda- 


tion of  the  house  it  was  well  to  preserve,  if  only 
to  show  the  size  of  the  mansion  in  comparison 
with  the  house  in  which  Shakespeare  was  born. 
The  cottage  at  Shotley  remains  quite  as  it  must 
have  been  when  Shakespeare  went  a-wooing 
thither  by  the  same  path  across  the  fields  which 
one  takes  now-a-days  in  going  from  Stratford. 
Not  all  of  "Shakespeare's  scholars"  take  so 
gloomy  a  view  of  the  poet's  marriage  as  Mr. 
White  does.   He  may  be  right,  but  it  is  pleas- 
anter  to  look  on  the  brighter  side  of  the  story, 
since  the  little  that  we  know  about  it  justifies  us 
in  doing  so.   The  old  Guild  Chapel  is  another 
monument  of  the  old  days  that  has  come  down  to 
us  in  good  condition,  at  least  externally;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Grammar  School  hard 
by,  where  he  doubtless  got  his  "  small  Latin  and 
less  Greek."    In  the  same  neighborhood  are  quite 
a  number  of  old  houses  that  date  b*ck  to  the  same 
period.   In  fact,  Stratford  probably  has,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  as  many  old  houses  as  Chester, 
though  they  are  not  generally  so  picturesque.  In 
Chester  many  of  the  most  striking  of  the  old 
houses  have  been  extensively  "restored,"  and 
some  of  them  entirely  rebuilt,  though  in  the  same 
style  as  of  old.    Portions<  of  the  Shakespeare 
Hotel  (not  the  Shakespeare  Arms,  as  Mr.  White 
calls  it)  are  of  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  The 
landlady,  who  is  one  of  the  "  Merry  Wives,"  told 
me  that  when  they  were  remodeling  a  part  of  the 
house  a  few  years  ago,  they  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  cut  through  the  original  timbers. 
Neither  saw  nor  chisel  would  make  any  impres- 
sion on  them,  and  red-hot  iron  had  to  be  used  in 
penetrating  their  time-hardened  texture.    I  will 
only  add  that  I  am  glad  that  most  of  "  Shakes- 
peare's scholars  "  find  more  satisfaction  in  a  pil- 
grimage to  Stratford  than  our  friend  White  ap- 
pears to  have  done.   To  me  it  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  "  pilgrim  shrines  " 
of  the  Old  Country,  and  three  visits  to  the  place 
have  not  dulled  the  interest  it  has  for  me.   A  tour 
to  Europe  would  seem  incomplete  without  a  day 
at  Stratford-on-Avon. 


.  .  The  triumphant  appeal  of  W.  J.  R.  to 
"  Lindley  Murray  and  the  whole  race  of  gramma- 
rians," in  condemnation  of  the  use  of  the  pronoun 
who  after  the  names  of  irrational  animals,  brought 
at  once  to  my  mind  a  line  of  Dryden  concerning 
the  stork,  which  runs :  ■ 

"When  the  white  bird  returns  whom  serpents  fear." 

A  cursory  search  has  supplied  me  with  similar 
examples  in  writers  of  authority.  Thus  Milton 
compares  Satan  prowling  in  Eden  to 

"  a  tiger  who  by  chance  hath  spy'd 
In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play." 

Defoe,  whose  English  is  pure,  makes  Crusoe  say : 

"  My  dog,  who  was  now  grown  very  old  and  crazy, 

sat  always  at  my  right  hand  ; "  and  he  also  applies 

the  pronoun  to  some  "fowls  who"  threatened  to 

destroy  a  corn  crop.    In  the  next  century,  Cow- 

per  speaks  of  the  Jackdaw  as 

*'  a  bird,  who,  by  his  coat 
And  by  the  hoarseness  of  his  note 
Might  be  supposed  a  crow." 

Scott  uses  the  pronoun  with  reference  to  his  dog, 
and  in  one  of  the  letters  in  Lockhart  tells  of  "  a 
hare  who  seemed  made  on  purpose  to  entertain 
these  moderate  sportsmen.**"  And  Irving,  describ- 
ing his  visit  to  Sir  Walter,  speaks  of  being  "joined 
in  front  of  the  house  by  a  superannuated  erey- 
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■hound,  who  came  from  the  kitchen  wagging  his 
tail."  Are  not  these  enough  to  support  Grant 
White  and  Rev.  Mr.  McKenzie  in  their  supposed 
transgression  of  the  rules  ?  The  fact  is,  the  quick- 
ened sympathies  of  refined  life  are  softening  our 
relations  with  the  brute  creation.  This  is  seen 
as  well  in  our  more  familiar  way  of  speaking  of 
them  as  in  our  humaner  treatment.  Why  should 
they  be  lumped  with  inanimate  things  and  denied 
the  use  of  the  pronoun  who  ?  Nobody  now  be- 
lieves with  Descartes  that  beasts  are  machines ; 
Darwinism  has  strengthened  the  bonds  that  bind 
us  and  them  ;  and  even  Agassiz  has  declared  his 
belief  in  their  immortality.  From  the  linguistic 
standpoint,  too,  it  may  be  said  that  which  is  un- 
couth in  sound  and  the  tendency  is  to  replace  it 
by  some  word  gentler  to  the  ear.  "  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven  "  is  bad  English  to-day,  al- 
though Prof.  Lowell  would  still  have  us  say  "  the 
gods  which."  When  "whose"  was  first  intro- 
duced as  the  equivalent  of  "of  which,"  the  gram- 
marians shook  their  heads,  and  the  rhetorician 
Campbell  felt  called  upon  to  defend  it  as  "  an 
improvement  suggested  by  good  taste."  The 
progress  of  language  must  expect  the  opposition 
of  the  Lindley  Murrays,  whose  office  is  simply  to 
record  the  present  use,  not  to  declare  a  better. 
A  word  more  :  In  his  criticism  of  "The  Cat  Who 
Kept  Shop,"  W.  J.  R.  forgets  that  all  the  gram- 
marians agree  that  who  is  applicable  to  personified 
animals.  C.  H.  B. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

...  A  Scotch  pastor  was  checked  whenever 
he  exaggerated,  by  the  hemming  and  hawing  of 
an  elder.  Having  said  that  Samson's  foxes  had 
tails  "  seventeen  f ut  lang,"  he  consented  to  mod- 
ify it  to  "  twal  or  fifteen  fut,"  upon  the  elder's 
protest.  That  the  "  Hem  "  should  continue  at 
"  twal  fut "  was  more  than  the  pastor  could  bear, 
and  he  answered :  "  Yes,  brethren,  twal  or  fifteen 
fut  lang."  And  then,  looking  sharply  at  the 
elder,  "  What !  wad  ye  have  the  faxes  have  na 
tails  at  all  ?"  Now,  if  my  friend  J.  T.  T.,  in  the 
August  Literary  World,  had  entered  a  modest 
protest  against  the  size  of  the  fire  mentioned  on 
p.  368  of  Coronation,  I  would  have  "acknowl- 
edged the  corn "  and  said  nothing ;  but  when  I 
am  reduced  to  a  peck  of  paper,  my  soul  rises 
within  me,  and  I  will  s>tate  that  the  peck  on  p. 
364  related  to  one  topic  —  Education  —  and  the 
fires  on  p.  36S  were  built  from  material  found  in 
the  remainder  of  Cephas's  pigeon-holes.  This  is 
clear  from  the  text.  If  my  friend  is  not  satisfied 
with  this,  I'may  make  further  statements.  I  have 
in  the  book  nowhere  limited  the  number  of  Ce- 
phas's pigeon-holes  1  or  their  size !  Who  knows 
that  I  did  not  live  in  one  of  them,  and  that  I  did 
not  burn  two  cords  of  notes  every  night  for  two 
weeks  ?  Will  it  be  needful  for  me  to  state  that 
on  the  first  night  the  bells  rang  for  fire  in  Glou- 
cester thre.e  miles  away,  and  that  a  Nova  Scotia 
schooner  far  at  sea  mistook  my  bonfire  for  a  new 
lighthouse  ?  I  forbear  to  write  the  whole  truth 
about  these  fires  which  raged  for  a  fortnight. 

E.  P.  T. 

Manchester,  Mass. 

.  .  .  The  usefulness  of  alphabetical  indexing 
sometimes  shows  itself  in  strange  places,  and  per- 
haps no  more  interesting  illustration  has  been  af- 
forded outside  of  books,  than  by  the  New  York 
Tribune,  some  months  since,  in  publishing  the  list 


of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  victims  of 
the  Brooklyn  Theater  fire.  The  large  majority 
of  those  lost  were  young  persons,  almost  wholly 
unknown  outside  of  their  own  immediate  neigh- 
borhoods, most  of  them  servants  and  working- 
boys  in  whom  the  general  public  had  little  inter- 
est, other  than  that  excited  by  the  horrible  fate 
they  had  met.  It  was  early  recognized  that  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  general 
public  to  read  a  two  column  list  of  ordinary 
names  of  those  persons;  editorial  experience 
shows  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  in- 
duce readers  to  more  than  scan  such  lists.  But 
by  a  skillful  arrangement  of  the  names  in  alpha- 
betical order  and  in  large  type,  each  name  being 
followed  by  a  brief  account  of  the  person  lost 
(including  in  some  cases  pathetic  incidents  and 
even  comical  anecdotes  which  their  surviving 
friends  related  of  them),  a  list  filling  four  col- 
umns of  the  paper  was  compiled,  and  few  who 
began  to  read  it  failed  to  finish  it.  One  of  the 
oldest  journalists  in  New  York,  whose  tastes  and 
habits  of  thought  for  years  were  calculated  to 
disincline  him  to  the  perusal  of  such  matter,  told 
the  compiler  that  he  had  read  the  whole  list, 
though  he  had  never  known  or  heard  of  a  single 
one  of  the  poor  wretches,  "and,"  he  added,  allud- 
ing to  one  or  two  pathetic  incidents  which  had 
been  narrated,  "  I  found  myself  crying  when  I  got 
through."  It  may  be  added  also,  as  illustrating 
the  advantage  of  the  alphabetical  method  in  such 
a  list,  that  by  thus  arranging  the  names  of  the 
lost  in  this  fire,  the  duplication  of  many  names 
was  discovered.  In  fact,  it  was  found  that  in  the 
first  day's  reports  one  boy's  name  had  been 
printed  in  eight  different  forms,  so  that  eight 
persons  appeared  to  have  been  lost  from  a  small 
cottage  house,  where  only  one  was  really  mourned 
as  missing.  In  this  same  way  the  greatly  exag- 
gerated first  list  of  150  killed  by  the  Westfield 
explosion  in  1871  was  reduced  to  98,  the  actual 
number  lost  It  was  found  that  names  beginning 
with  C  were  also  spelled  with  a  K ;  Mac's  ap- 
peared as  Mc's ;  and  even  more  ridiculous  repeti- 
tions were  the  consequences  of  inability  of  French 
and  German  survivors  and  friends  to  pronounce 
names  to  the  comprehension  of  English  speaking 
police-sergeants  to  whom  all  reports  of  the  kind 
are  first  made  under  the  New  York  police  regu- 
lations. There  is  no  more  labor  in  preparing  an 
alphabetical  list,  even  for  a  morning  paper  at  a 
late  hour,  than  in  making  the  ordinary  unsystem- 
atic list  which  most  papers  are  content  to  publish 
after  every  great  disaster.  L.  J. 

New  York  City. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

(20.)  Can  you  explain  why  Mr.  Longfellow  in- 
cludes Hood's  "  Bridge  of  Sighs  "in  his  Poems 
of  Places,  and  under  the  head  of  "The  River 
Thames?"  I  cannot  find  that  the  poem  was 
founded  on  any  actual  occurrence,  or  belonged  to 
any  locality.  Is  it  not  a  plea  for  fallen  humanity 
everywhere  ?  A.  T. ' 

Concord,  Mass. 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  Thames  at  night,  the  quivering 
of  the  lamps  in  the  water,  the  many  lights  *'  from  window 
and  casement,"  and,  above  all, 

"the  dark  arch, 
Or  the  black-flowing  river," 

and  remembers  the  frequency  of  such  tragedies  as  Hood 


describes,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  Thames  is  the 
locality  of  "  The  Bridge  of  Sighs."  When  to  this  is  added 
the  fact  that  Hood  lived  in  London,  and  generally  wrote 
upon  familiar  themes,  the  probability  becomes  a  certainty ; 
as  much  as  in  "  The  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  though  the  word 
London  does  not  appear  in  that  poem. 

(21.)  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  in  his  memorial  speech 
on  Motley  quotes  the  historian's  saying,  "Give 
m«  the  luxuries  of  life  and  I  can  do  without  the 
necessaries,"  as  one  of  "  three  witty  things  said  in 
Boston."  Be  good  enough  to  give  a  benighted 
reader  the  other  two.  S.  E.  B. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  three  "wittiest  Boston  sayings,"  which  Dr.  Holmes 
referred  to,  were,  as  we  learn,  these: 

1.  Mr.  Motley's,  above  nearly  quoted:  "Give  us  the 
luxuries  of  life  and  we  will  dispense  with  its  necessaries." 
Voltaire  has  said  somewhere  that  the  luxuries  of  life  or; 
its  necessaries ;  a  philosophical  remark  which  may  possibly 
have  suggested  the  witty  paradox  of  Mr.  Motley. 

a.  Mr.  Appleton's :  "  Good  Bostonians  when  they  die  go 
to  Paris." 

3.   's:  "After  all,  the  feeling  that  she  is  well 

dressed  brings  a  peace  of  mind  to  a  woman  which  religion 
cannot  give." 

We  shall  be  very  glad  if  any  of  our  readers  can  supply  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  last  remark. 

(22.)  Can  you  or  your  readers  give  me  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  elision  of  the  following 
beautiful  lines  from  Owen  Meredith's  Lucille? 
In  Osgood's  edition  of  1877  I  find  them,  but  not 
in  any  subsequent  edition,  although  I  have  sought 
diligently  for  them.  In  the  edition  of  which  I 
speak  they  occur  in  the  garden  scene,  the  morn- 
ing after  the  ball,  when  the  Duke  comes  in  and 
presses  his  suit,  finishing  in  these  words : 

'"T  is  the  heart  that  cries  out  to  the  heart, 
'T  is  the  soul  that  appeals  to  the  soul, 
'T  is  the  man  you  yourself  have  created  in  part 
That  kneels  at  your  feet  with  this  prayer." 

Etc,  etc. 

Possibly  I  have  not  quoted  this  just  right,  but  it 
is  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  it,  as  it  is  some  time 
since  I  have  seen  it.  I  want  to  get  a  copy,  but 
not  without  these  lines.  I.  C.  D. 

New  York  City. 

(23.)  Some  of  the  best  biographical  authorities 
give  the  date  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope's  birth  as 
1766.  The  same  authorities  state  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Charles,  Earl  Stanhope,  and  the 
date  of  his  birth  is  given  as  1753.  Can  this 
seemingly  precocious  paternity  be  explained  ? 

H.  P.  C. 

Boston. 

From  authorities  before  us  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
1766  is  a  misprint  for  1776,  which  latter  date  would  remove 
the  difficulty. 

(24.)  Who  was  the  author  of  "Sheridan's 
Ride  ? "   And  in  what  work  was  it  published  ? 

G. 

Philadelphia. 

T.  Buchanan  Read,  and  the  poem  can  be  found  in  any 
collection  of  his  writings. 

ANSWER  TO  NO.  17. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  information  respecting  the  poem 
"Curfew  Must  not  Ring  To-night,"  from  F.  F.,  Bangor, 
Me. ;  F.  R.  H.,  New  York  City ;  E.  S.  G.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ; 
J.  M.,  Troy,  Ohio.;  G.  J.  S.,  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  and  J. 
T.  S.,  Grosse  He,  Mich;  and,  meantime,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  has  reprinted  the  poem,  the  effect  of  which 
has  been  to  attract  a  note  or  two  on  the  subject  to  its 
columns.  From  these  various  sources  we  make  up  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  Something  about  the  poem  may  be  found 
in  the  Literary  World  for  March  and  April,  1874;  the 
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poem  itself  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  may  be  found  in 
the  youth's  Companion  for  March  26,  >874,  in  the  World 
0/  Fashion  for  April,  1876,  in  some  number  of  Harper's 
Bazar  previous  to  this  last  date,  and  in  the  Parlor  Table 
Companion  for  March,  1876 ;  the  authorship  of  the  poem  is 
not  definitely  known,  but  it  has  been  attributed  to  Miss 
Rose  (or  Kosa)  A.  Hardwick  (or  Hartwick),  of  Litchfield, 
Michigan.  It  was  printed  under  that  name  in  the  Detroit 
Commercial  Advertiser  five  or  six  years  ago. —  Since  the 
foregoing  was  in  type  we  are  informed  by  J.  D.  M. ,  Cross 
River,  N.  Y  ,  that  he  has  an  autograph  copy  of  the  poem  in 
his  possession,  and  that  the  author  is  Miss  Rosa  H.  Thorpe, 
formerly  of  Illinois,  and  now  of  Michigan.  He  adds:  "As 
to  the  merits  of  the  poem,  H.  A.  Homes,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library,  said  to  me  very  truthfully  when  we  were 
looking  up  the  authorship :  'A  truly  dramatic  piece  to  speak, 
of  very  ordinary  versification.'  " 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

'  — We  are  informed  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Atlas  Essays,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  that  this  series 
of  reprints  from  the  International  Review  receives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  "  contributed  to 
by  eminent  writers  in  both  Hemispheres." 

—  The  newly  published  Keats  letters,  described 
in  our  last  issue,  have  awakened  some  discussion 
in  England,  chiefly  on  the  point  of  their  genuine- 
ness ;  which,  however,  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted. Lord  Houghton  holds  "that  any  theory 
of  forgery  or  imposture  is  quite  untenable." 

— The  venerable  Dr.  Palfrey  has  nearly  com- 
pleted the  fifth  volume  of  his  History  of  New 
England. — Mr.  John  L.  Sibley,  freed  from  the 
care  of  the  Harvard  College  library,  will  give 
himself  with  new  energy  to  the  preparation  of  his 
second  volume  of  his  Lives  of  the  Graduates. 

—  Mr.  Nightingale's  Diary,  Dickens's  parlor 
farce,  just  published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  has 
never  been  in  print  before  ;  nor,  indeed,  has  it 
ever  been  played  except  in  private.  The  same 
firm  will  soon  issue,  as  a  companion  to  it,  Is  She 
His  IVife?  which,  however,  has  had  a  long  and 
successful  run  at  one  of  the  London  theaters. 

— The  American  Tract  Society,  Boston,  of 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman  is  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  has  transferred  to  Noyes,  Snow  &  Co. 
the  business  connection  of  late  sustained  with 
Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.,  and  removed  its  depos- 
itory to  the  store  of  the  former,  134  Bromfield 
Street 

— "Who  reads  an  American  book?"  The 
Dutch  do  if  the  English  do  not ;  and  the  "  Konin- 
klijk  Institut  van  Ingenieurs"  of  the  Nether- 
lands have  just  elected  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr., 
to  honorary  membership  therein,  because,  in  part, 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  A  Farmer's  Vacation 
in  Europe. 

—  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  been  using  his  vacation  for  an  ex- 
ploration of  dusty  archives  in  Boston,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  forthcoming  history  of  American  Liter- 
ature, which  is  nearly  complete,  and  is  likely  to 
see  print  within  a  year  or  eighteen  months.  The 
work  promises  to  be  a  very  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive one,  and  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  it 
does  not  prove  wholly  equal  to  its  opportunity. 

—  The  late  Peter  Harvey  of  Boston,  who,  for 
many  years  was  on  most  intimate  terms  with 
Daniel  Webster,  had  nearly  completed,  at  the 
time  of  liis  death,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  volume  of 
recollections  of  the  great  statesman.    The  manu- 


script had,  indeed,  been  placed  l>efore  that  event 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  George  M.  Towle,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the.  press.  In  his  editorial  charge  it 
now  remains,  and  under  his  supervision  it  will  be 
published  at  an  early  day  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
A  work  of  considerable  size  and  great  interest 
may  be  expected. 

— *■  The  progress  of  the  Caxton  Celebration  in 
England  has  been  marked  by  two  interesting  in- 
cidents. One  was  the  printing  at  the  Oxford 
Press,  and  the  folding  and  binding,  all  within 
twelve  consecutive  hours,  of  an  edition  of  one 
hundred  copies  of  the  Bible.  The  type  had  been 
already  set  up,  but  every  other  process  of  manu- 
facture was  performed  within  the  time  named. 
Was  this,  however,  much  more  of  a  typographi- 
cal feat  than  is  accomplished  by  the  London 
Times,  the  New  York  Herald,  or  the  Boston 
Herald,  daily  ?  For  the  other  incident  we  have 
the  claim,  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens  of  London,  of 
his  having  discovered  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  Coverdale  Bible,  whose  origin  has  always  been 
enveloped  in  much  obscurity,  was  produced  in 
Antwerp,  in  1534  and  1535,  by  Coverdale  while 
working  in  conjunction  with  Jacob  van  Meteren, 
a  learned  linguist  of  that  city,  who  employed  him 
to  see  the  work  through  the  press. 

—  Again  we  are  called  upon  to  note  in  con- 
junction the  deaths  of  two  men  alike  eminent, 
one  as  author,  the  other  as  publisher;  both  in 
England.  Mr.  Samuel  Warren,  who  died  on  the 
31st  of  July,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  was  made 
famous  by  his  novel,  Ten  Thousand  a  Year, 
which  was  first  published  as  a  serial  in  Black- 
wood's in  1839.  He  was,  however,  the  author  of 
a  number  of  other  works,  mostly  of  fiction.  He 
was  more  successful  in  his  profession  of  the  law 
than  in  letters.  Mr.  William  Longman,  who  died 
in  London  about  the  middle  of  August  —  the  ex- 
act date  has  escaped  us  —  was  the  well-known 
publisher.  For  fifty  years  he  had  been  connected 
with  the  house  which  bears  his  name.  He  was 
one  of  a  direct  line  of  Longmans,  publishers, 
whose  business  runs  back  to  1699.  He  and  a 
brother  Thomas  succeeded  their  father  in  1S42, 
and  the  present  style  of  the  house  is  Longmans, 
Green,  Reader  &  Dyer.  Among  the  clients  of 
the  firm  in  the  present  century  have  been  Scott, 
Moore,  Wordsworth,  Sydney  Smith,  Southey, 
Macaulay,  Froude  and  Disraeli. 

—  Two  works  of  great  interest  to  the  college 
world  are  promised  to  appear  the  present  au- 
tumn. To  one  of  these,  The  College  Booh,  we 
have  already  referred.  This  is  to  consist  of  his- 
torical and  descriptive  sketches  of  twenty-four 
institutions,  as  follows :  Harvard,  William  and 
Mary,  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Rutgers,  Wil- 
liams, Union,  Bowdoin,  West  Point,  Hamilton, 
Amherst,  Trinity,  University  of  Virginia,  I^fay- 
ette,  Wesleyan,  Oberlin,  University  of  Michigan, 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  Vassar  Woman's 
College  and  Cornell  University.  The  articles 
are  by  different  contributors,  but  will  be  molded 
by  the  editors,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Richardson  and 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Clark,  into  a  symmetrical  volume. 
There  will  be  sixty  heliotypes.  The  price  will 
be  $10.  The  publishers  are  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.  The  second  work  in  question  is  The  Yale 
Booh,  intended  to  be  for  Yale  what  the  famous 


Harvard  Book,  published  by  Harvard's  class  of 
1874,  was  for  that  institution.  The  Yale  Book 
will  be  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  in  two 
imperial  quarto  volumes  of  nearly  nine  hundred 
pages  each,  illustrated  by  more  than  one  hundred 
views,  portraits,  maps,  etc.,  mostly  heliotypes. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Kingsley  is  the  editor.  Among  the 
contributors  are  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  Prof.  H.  N. 
Day,  Prof.  Elias  Loomis,  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney, 
Rev.  Dr.  I.  N.  Tmrbox,  Rev.  Daniel  Butler,  Prof. 
J.  D.  Dana  and  President  Porter. 

FOREIGN. 

—  Mr.  Swinburne  has  in  press  a  study  of 
Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte  and  their  writings  ; 
but  the  publication  of  his  Poems  and  Ballads  has 
been  deferred. —  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  has  written  a 
new  work  called  Columbia  and  Canada :  Notes  on 
the  Republic  and  the  Dominion,  which  will  appear 
in  the  fall  as  a  supplement  to  his  Westward  by 
Rail. — Mr.  Jasper  More,  who  accompanied  Lady 
Strangford  on  her  philanthropic  mission  to  East- 
ern Europe,  will  publish  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ences in  Bulgaria. —  The  next  work  on  African 
exploration  will  be  Mr.  E.  N.  Young's  journal 
of  adventures  on  Lake  Nyassa. —  Mr.  J.  Bass 
Mullinger  has  been  invited  by  the  Syndics  of  the 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  to  continue  his 
History  of  the  University,  the  next  volume  of 
which  it  is  proposed  shall  include  the  period 
1533-1700. —  Mr.  Conway  is  making  good  prog- 
ress with  his  work  on  Demonology. —  Mr.  James 
Gairdner  is  engaged  on  a  history  of  Richard  the 
Third. —  The  current  report  that  Sir  W.  Vernon 
Harcourt  was  to  write  a  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Mot- 
ley is  denied. —  Dr.  Duff  is  at  work  upon  a  life  of 
the  late  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay,  the  former  being, 
as  the  latter  was,  among  the  oldest  Scotch  mis- 
sionaries who  have  labored  in  India.  Mr.  An- 
drew Wilson,  author  of  The  Abode  of  Snow,  will 
contribute  to  the  work. —  The  Marquis  of  Lome 
has  just  ready  at  Macmillan's  a  literal  translation 
of  the  Psalms  into  English  verse. —  The  Countess 
A.  de  Gasparin  is  translating  into  French,  for 
publication  at  Paris,  Rev.  David  Macrae's  The 
Americans  at  Home. —  Prof.  Everett,  of  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  has  devised  a  new  system  of 
short-hand,  which  is  soon  to  be  published  by 
Marcus  Ward  &  Co. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

LOCKWOOD,  BROOKS  &  CO. :  Real  Boys  and  Girls. 
By  Miss  M.  C.  Bartlett.  Illus.— Life  of  Edward  Norris 
Kirk.  By  Rev.  D.  O.  Mears.  With  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations. —  One  Happy  Winter ;  or  A  Winter  in  Flor- 
ida. By  Mrs.  S.  S.  Robbins.  Illus.—  All  Around  a  Palette. 
Art  Children  Series.  By  Lizzie  W.  Champney.  Illus.  by 
"  Champ."—  Mother  Goose.  New  Version.  By  Alice 
Parkman.  Silhouettes  by  "  Champ."—  The  Cedars.  More 
of  Child  Life.  2d  vol.  Long  Ago  Series.  By  Ellis  Gray. 
—The  Story  of  Creation.  By  Rev.  S.  M.  Campbell,  D.  D. 
Illus.—  The  Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by 
Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson.  New  and  cheaper  edition.—  Harry 
Holbrooke.  Wayside  Series.  By  Sir  Randall  H.  Roberts, 
Bart. —  My  Mother-in- Law. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO. :  Four  Years  with  General  Lee. 
By  Col.  W.  H.  Taylor.—  Life  of  Christ.  By  Rev.  A.  Cun- 
ningham Geikie. —  American  Addresses,  with  a  Lecture  on 
Biology.  By  Prof.  Huxley. —  Physiological  ^Esthetics.  By 
Grant  Allen.— Hospitals,  their  History,  Organization  and 
Construction.  By  W.  G.  WyHe,  M.  D.— The  Different 
Forms  of  Flowers  in  P'.ants  of  the  Same  Species.  By 
Charles  Darwin. —  Elements  of  Geology.  By  J.  Lc  Conte. 
900-  illustrations.—  Experimental  Science  Series  for  Begin- 
ners.   6  vols. 
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J.  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO. :  Biology.  Lectures  by  Joseph 
Cook.— One  Year  Abroad.  (A  book  of  travel.)  By  Miss 
Blanche  Howard.— Household  Education.  By  Harriet 
Martineau.— Underbrush.  Essays.  By.  J  T.  Fields.— 
Sermons  by  T.  Starr  King.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by 
E.  P.  Whipple.—  Notes  and  Sketches  of  an  Architect  in 
the  Northwest  of  Europe.  By  Felix  Narjoux.— Tennyson's 
Poems.  Favorite  Edition.  21  illustrations. —  Lectures  on 
American  Government.  By  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson.— 
Holmes's  Poems.  Complete,  Household  Edition. —  Auto- 
biography of  Margravine  of  Beireuth.  2  vols.  Do.  Thomas 
Ellwood.    Edited  by  Mr.  Howells.  ' 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS:  Memoir  and  Letters  of 
Charles  Sumner.  By  Edward  L.  Pierce.  vols. — The 
Biography  of  Alfred  De  Musset.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Paul  De  Musset,  by  Harriet  W.  Preston.— Sur- 
sum  Corda.  A  Poetical  Selection  for  Invalids,  by  the  Edi- 
tor of  Quiet  Hours.—  Selections  from  Epictetus.  Wisdom 
Scries.— Last  Series  of  Christian  Aspects  of  Faith  and 
Duty.  Discourses  by  John  James  Tayler.—  Later  Poems 
and  Ballads.    By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS:  How  Shall  the  Nation  Re- 
gain Prosperity?  By  David  A.  Wells. —  Money  and  Legal 
Tender  in  the  United  States.  By  H.  R.  Lindemann. — 
Economics;  or  the  Science  of  Wealth.  By  Prof.  John 
Sturtevant. —  Labor  and  Capital.  By  John  B.  Jems. — 
The  Flood  of  Years.    By  Wm.  C.  Bryant.    New  ed.  Illus. 

—  Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy.  By  Prof.  R.  A. 
Proctor.—  Life  of  Gerrit  Smith.  By  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothing- 
ham.— The  Signal  Boys;  or  Uncle  Sam's  Company.  By 
George  Cary  Eggleston. 

J.  B.  LIPP1NCOTT  &  CO.:  Bridget  A.  Novel.  By 
Miss  M.  Bertram  Edward.— (1)  Fat  and  Blood,  and  How 
to  Make  Them.  (2)  Nurse  and  Patient,  and  Camp-Cure. 
By  Rev.  S.  Wier  Mitchel.— Highways  and  Byways  of  Amer- 
ican Travel.  A  collection  of  papers  by  Edward  Strahan, 
Sidney  Lanier,  E.  A.  Pollard  and  others. —  Persons,  Places 
and  Things.  A  collection  similar  to  the  foregoing,  made  up 
out  of  non-American  papers. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS:  The  Origin  of  the  World 
According  to  Revelation  and  Science.  By  Principal  Daw- 
son.— Contemporary  Art  in  Europe.  By  S.  G.  W.  Benja- 
min. Illus.—  The  Book  of  Gold,  and  other  Poems.  By  J. 
T.  Trowbridge.  Illus.—  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  By  W.  C. 
Prime.  Illus. —  Caricature,  and  other  Comic  Arts  in  all 
Times  and  Many  Lands.    By  James  Parton.  Illus. 

HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.:  Single  Famous  Poems.  Ed. 
by  Rossiter  Johnson.—  Life  of  J.  W.  M.  Turner,  R.  A. 
By  Walter  Thornbury.  American  ed. —  The  Prince  of  Ar- 
golis.  Illus.  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. —  History  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  By  Sir  Edward  Creasy.  American  ed. —  Egypt 
As  It  Is.    By  J.  C.  McCoan.   American  ed. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD :  Isles  of  the  Sea.    By  Oliver  Optic. 

—  Mr.  Miggs  in  Danbury  and  other  Sketches.  By  J.  M. 
Bailey.— That  Wife  of  Mine.  By  the  author  of  That  Hus- 
band of  Mine.— They  AU  Do  It.— A  Paper  City.  By  D. 
R.  Locke. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO. :  History  of  Art.  (Lubke.) 
New  ed.  By  Clarence  Cook. —  Pioneers  and  Patriots.  By 
J.  S.  C.  Abbott.  12  vols.  New  ed.— A  Knight  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.    A  Novel.    By  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe. 

JANSEN,  McCLURG  &  CO.:  The  Two  Circuits.  A 
Novel.  By  Rev.  Mr.  Crane.  Illus.—  Rebecca.  A  Novel. 
By  Mrs.  Caroline  Rebecca  Corbin.  New  ed. —  Poems.  By 
Mrs.  Hattie  Tyng  Griswold. 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.:  Hector  Serva- 
doc.  By  Jules  Verne.— Nicholas  Minturn.  A  Novel.  By 
J.  G.  Holland.— The  Age  of  Queen  Anne.  By  E.  E. 
Morris.   American  ed. 

C.  E.  HUNT  &  CO. :  The  History  of  the  Empire  and 
People  of  Turkey,  and  the  War  in  the  East.  By  R.  A. 
Hammond,  LL.  D. 

A.  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO. :  Glimpses  of  the  Un- 
seen.   By  Rev.  R.  G.  Greene. 

JOHN  E.  POTTER  &  CO.:  The  Russo-Turkish  War. 
By  R.  Grant  Barnwell. 

HURD  &  HOUGHTON:  California  Pictures  in  Prose 
and  Verse.    By  Benjamin  Parke  Avery.  Illus. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. :  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching. 
By  Phillips  Brooks. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO. :  A  Primer  of  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties. By  Prof.  A.  S.Wi'.kins.—  A  Primer  of  Latin  Litera- 
ture.   By  Prof.  Seeley. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


[The  shape  and  size  of  books  are  indicated  by  initial  let- 
ters and  abbreviations  as  follows : 


M.,  medium. 
S.|  small. 
Sq.,  square. 


L.,  large. 
Ob.,  oblong. 
Ext.,  extra. 


The  thickness  of  books  may  be  inferred  from  the  num- 
ber of  pages.] 

FICTION. 

Samuel  Brohl  &  Company.  By  M.  Victor  Cherbuliez. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  271.  Paper. 

60c. 

Gerard's  Marriage.  By  Andre  Theuriet.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  217.    Paper.  50c. 

Three  Feathers.  A  Novel.  By  William  Black.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    M.,  pp.  323.  $1-50. 

A  Daughter  of  Hbth.  A  Novel.  By  William  Black. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    M.,  pp.  323.  $1.50. 

Mv  Three  Conversations  with  Miss  Chester.  By 
Frederick  Beecher  Perkins.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.   S.,  pp.  86.    Paper.  25c. 

The  Johnson  Manor.  A  Tale  of  Olden  Time  in  New 
York.  By  James  Kent  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.   M.,  pp.  304.  $1.35. 

Mrs.  Arthur.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    8vo.,  pp.  152.    Paper.  50c. 

Two  Kisses.  By  Hawley  Smart  Boston :  Loring.  S., 
pp.  254.  5°c- 

That  Husband  of  Mine.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
M.,  pp.  227.    Paper  50c.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Well-Spent  Hour.  By  Eliza  Lee  Follen.  New 
York:  T.  Y.  Crowe!!.    M.,  pp.  203.  $1.00. 

Thb  Man  of  the  World.  A  Novel.  Bv  William 
North.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.  M., 
PP-  437-  t'-oo- 

Marrying  for  Money.  A  Love  Story  in  Real  Life. 
By  Mrs.  MacKenzie  Daniel.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brothers.    L.,  pp.  243.    Paper.  75c. 

Thackeray's  Irish  Sketch  Book.  With  Thirty-eight 
Illustrations.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 
L.,  pp.  79-    Paper.  75c. 

The  Queen's  Favorite;  or  the  Price  of  a  Crown.  An 
Historical  Romance  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Philadel- 
phia: T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.    M,,  pp.  364.  $1.00. 

Kilmbny.  A  Novel.  By  William  Black.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    M.,  pp.  333.  fti.$o. 

Winstowe.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Leith-Adams.  L.,  pp. 
132.    Paper.  25c. 

Four  Irrbprbssiblbs;  or  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin.  Their 
Summer  with  Aunt  Agnes,  what  they  did,  and  what  they 
undid.    Boston:  A.  K.  Loring.    M.  Sq.,  pp.  177.  Paper. 

50c. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Mesmerism,  Spiritualism,  Etc.  Historically  and  Sci- 
entifically considered.  Being  two  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
London  Institution.  With  Preface  and  Appendix.  By 
William  B.  Carpenter,  C.  B.,  etc.,  etc.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  158. 

"The  Jukes."  A  Study  in  Crime,  Pauperism,  Disease 
and  Heredity.  Also  further  Studies  of  Criminals.  By  R. 
L.  Dugdale.    With  an  Introduction  by  Elisha  Harris,  M. 

D.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    M.,  pp.  121.  $2.25. 

Village  Improvements  and  Farm  Villages.    By  Geo. 
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boiehoe  pbimers .• 

THE  "  Science  Primers  "  are  a  series  of 
brief  explanatory  treatises  by  English 
writers,  intended  to  present  and  elucidate  in 
a  brief  and  comprehensive  manner  such  pre- 
liminary principles  in  respect  to  the  several 
subjects  involved  as  will  aid  the  pupil  to  en- 
ter intelligently  on  the  study  of  the  regular 
text-books.  The  want  of  this  preliminary 
knowledge  is  especially  necessary  in  the  study 
of  geography,  which  is  the  special  subject 
of  Mr.  Grove's  volume.  The  pupil  generally 
enters  upon  that  without  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  elementary  ideas  of  which  it 
is  its  purpose  to  treat  He  reads  of  a  chain 
of  mountains,  for  example,  and  sees  a  kind 
of  configuration  on  the  map,  representing 
one ;  but  has  no  possible  means  of  forming 
any  idea  of  what  a  chain  of  mountains,  con- 
sidered as  a  ridge  or  upheaval  of  certain 
strata  forming  the  earth's  crust,  really  is ;  or 
of  a  river,  which  he  can  only  conceive  of  as 
crooked  ink  marks  on  a  map,  without  any 
thought  of  it,  in  its  reality,  as  a  great  course 
of  the  drainage  of  a  great  continent,  by  which 
the  rain  water,  falling  upon  it,  finds  its  way 
to  the  sea. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Grove's  little  treatise, 
considered  as  a  text-book,  is  according- 
ly to  store  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  some 
adequate  conception  of  the  vast  generaliza- 
tions which  are  to  form  the  elements  of 
thought  for  him  as  he  goes  on  with  the 
study.  It  presents  to  his  mind  a  conception 
of  the  globe  as  a  whole.  Its  character  and 
properties  as  a  sphere,  with  the  mathemati- 
cal considerations  necessary  for  properly 
understanding  it;  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  land;  the  effects  of  the  con- 
formation of  the  shores;  the  situation  of 
openings  suitable  for  harbors;  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  large  water-courses  to  serve  as 
channels  of  intercommunication  for  com- 
mercial and  social  purposes ;  and  their  con- 


sequent influence  on  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge and  civilization ;  all  are  pointed  out  in 
a  very  clear  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  a  very  philosophical,  manner.  These  and 
other  similar  generalizations,  while  they 
render  very  essential  aid  to  young  pupils  in 
giving  them  clear  and  distinct  conceptions 
of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  and  thus  form  an 
admirable  preliminary  work  to  their  entering 
upon  the  study  of  details,  must,  after  all,  re- 
quire a  vast  amount  of  previous  knowledge 
to  be  fully  understood  and  appreciated ;  and 
in  this  latter  point  of  view  the  work  will  be 
found  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  to 
the  general  reader,  by  grouping  together  in 
a  general  view,  and  thus  giving  unity  and 
system  thereto,  the  ideas  which  he  has  al- 
ready acquired  by  special  study  or  in  the 
course  of  his  general  reading. 

Among  a  number  of  other  recently  issued 
"Science  Primers"  are  Mr.  H.  F.  Tozer's 
Classical  Geography and  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons's 
Logic,  both  of  which  are  valuable  additions  to 
the  series.  To  students  of  the  Bible,  as  well 
as  to  students  of  classical  literature,  Mr.  To- 
zer's sketch  of  the  geographical  divisions  of 
ancient  times  must  be  peculiarly  instructive ; 
while  the  elementary  treatise  of  Mr.  Jevons 
on  Logic  is  a  book  which  all  clergymen, 
many  political  journalists,  some  scientists, 
and  now  and  then  a  theological  lecturer, 
might  peruse  with  great  profit. 
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STAKE  KING  AND  HIS  SERMONS  * 

THE  memoir  occupies  about  eighty  pages 
in  this  nicely  made  volume;  the  ser- 
mons, twenty-two  in  number,  three  hundred 
and  eighty  pages.  The  sermons  are  elo- 
quent in  the  best  sense,  but  the  life  por- 
trayed in  the  memoir  is  even  more  so.  Some 
clergymen  need  no  "  Rev."  to  their  names, 
and  of  such  Thomas  Starr  King  was  one. 
How  we  should  disguise  him  if  we  called  him 
Rev.  T.  S.  King !  There  are  men  who  so 
put  themselves  in  accord  with  universal  truth 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  universal  heart 
that  they  enter  into  a  universal  relationship, 
and  are  to  every  one  a  brother,  a  helper  and 
a  friend. 

Starr  King  died  on  the  4th  of  March,  1864. 
He  was  born  on  the  17th  of  September,  1824. 
Within  sixteen  of  these  forty  years  the  active 
work  of  his  life  was  done.  His  pulpit  min- 
istry was  mainly  divided  between  Boston  and 
San  Francisco.  His  father  was  a  Universal- 
ist  clergyman,  and  he  himself,  nominally,  and 
in  "his  denominational  relations,  was  a  Unita- 
rian. But  his  churchmanship  was  of  the 
"broad"  type,  and  brought  him  into  sym- 
pathy with  truth  wherever  he  found  it,  and 
made  him  a  man  larger  than  any  sect,  more 
catholic  than  any  cueed.   He  had  no  college 


•  Christianity  and  Humanity :  a  Series  of  Sermons  by 
Thomas  Starr  Kwg.  Edited,  with  a  Memeir,  by  Edwin  P. 
Whipple. 


education,  but  he  was  a  well-educated  man. 
He  was  self-taught,  but  he  was  the  aptest  of 
pupils.  He  was  full  of  the  spirit  and  power 
of  the  gospel  which  he  preached.  In  the 
momentous  years  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Rebellion  his  voice  rung  out 
from  pulpit  and  platform  all  over  the  land,  in 
tones  not  to  be  mistaken.  He  was  a  fore- 
most figure  in  massing  the  moral  resources 
of  the  Union.  He  was  one  of  a  noble  band 
who  took  the  place  of  regiments  and  did  the 
work  of  battles. 

The  sermons  now  presented  to  us  are 
striking  productions,  and  deserve  a  high 
place  in  the  class  of  literature  to  which  they 
belong.  They  may  be  classified  as  Sermons 
upon  the  Christian  Idea,  Sermons  of  Relig- 
ious  Experience,  Sermons  upon  Practical 
Life,  and  Sermons  out  of  Nature.  Undef 
the  first  head  we  should  specify  the  follow- 
ing :  The  Experimental  Evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity, The  Supremacy  of  Jesus,  Christian 
Thought  of  the  Future  Life,  Christian  Wor- 
ship; under  the  second,  Cries  from  the 
Depths,  True  Spiritual  Communications, 
Life  More  Abundantly,  The  Divine  Esti- 
mate of  Death,  Distribution  of  Sorrows, 
Deliverance  from  the  Fear  of  Death,  The 
Heart  and  the  Issues  of  Life;  under  the 
third,  The  Christian  and  the  Heathen  Dol- 
lar, The  Supreme  Court  [Dred  Scott]  De- 
cision and  our  Duties,  Living  for  our  Ideas 
and  Principles,  Salt  that  has  Lost  its  Savor  or 
Religion  Corrupted;  and  cruder  the  fourth, 
Lessons  of  the  Drought,  The  Two  Harvests, 
Lessons  from'  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Living* 
Water -from  Lake  Tahoe,  and  The  Comet  of 
July,  1 861. 

Those  of  our  readers  who*  are  familiar  with 
Starr  King's  incomparable  book  upon  the 
White  Hills  will  not  need  to  be  told  with 
what  picturesqueness  and  beauty  he  utilizes* 
the  majesties  and  wonders  of  the  mountains, 
the  lakes,  and  the  seasons  for  spiritual  ends. 
But  these,  perhaps  the  most  original  and* 
curious  discourses  in  the  volume,  are,  to  our 
mind,  the  least  valuable  and  impressive.- 
Their  interest  is  in  a  measure  local  and 
passing.  There  are  other  themes  which 
touch  the  deepest  and  most  constant  experi- 
ences of  the  human  heart,  or  deal  with  truths 
which  are  sublime  and  eternal.  And  here 
we  find  the  author's  vigorous  intellect,  and 
devotional  spirit,  and  Christian  faith  in  most 
edifying  exercise. 

The  sermons  which  most  distinctly  bring 
out  Mr.  King's  concept  of  Christianity  are 
the  first  and  third.  From  these  we  make  the 
following  quotations : 

u  A  truly  Christian  man,  although  he  may  never 
have  looked  into  a  volume  of  the  evidence  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  Christian  records,  feels  a  testi- 
mony for  the  Christian  religion  in  his  own  heart 
which  raises  him  above  scepticism  about  the 
record.  Jesus  referred  to  this  proof  when  he 
said.  If  ye  do  his  will  ye  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine, whether  it  be  of  God.'  '  He  that  believeth 
hath  the  witness  in  himself.'   Perhaps  such  a 
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man  had  long  been  wholly  selfish  and  worldly. 
But  by  being  brought  within  the  circle  of  Chris- 
tian influences  his  test  faculties  have  been  awak- 
ened and  developed.  And  now  he  sees  life  in  a 
different  light.  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  are  suggested  to  him  from  every  side  of  na- 
ture ;  it  is  a  delight  to  cherish  a  sense  of  reliance 
upon  the  Deity  and  to  feel  at  all  times  that  God 
is  the  Father;  the  darkness  of  selfishness  is  ex- 
changed for  the  deep  satisfaction  of  devotion  to 
duty,  the  slavery  of  passion  for  the  peace  of  pu- 
rity, the  misery  of  fear  for  the  joy  of  love,  the 
fever  thirst  after  worldly  goods  for  the  serene 
bliss  of  faith,  and  holy  longings  for  the  favor  of 
God  and  the  perfectness  of  Christ ;  existence  is 
recognized  as  a  spiritual  privilege,  death  regarded 
as  the  door  to  immortality,  and  the  universe  be- 
comes a  temple  for  the  worship  of  the  Almighty. 
Find  a  heart  in  which  this  conversion  of  princi- 
ples, feelings  and  aims  has  been  experienced, 
and  you  find  a  heart  that  feels  an  immovable 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Its  peace, 
its  joys,  its  consciousness  of  spiritual  health,  its 
insight  into  a  new  world  of  which  before  it  had 
no  conception,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
Christ's  religion.  What  if  some  man  tells  him 
that  the  historical  proof  is  not  entirely  perfect  and 
convincing.  The  principles  of  Christianity  are  his 
sustenance ;  he  has  found  the  Gospel  to  be  spirit- 
ual bread ;  he  can  no  longer  live  without  it ;  and, 
knowing  that  it  nourishes  his  soul,  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  his  peace,  he  does  not  care  to  dispute 
about  the  way  in  which  that  bread  was  prepared, 
and  the  method  of  its  first  introduction  to  the 
world.  He  is  sure  that  the  soul  needs  it, 
and,  being  sure  of  that,  he  cannot  believe  that  it 
came  into  the  world  by  accident  or  by  deception. 
And  therefore  his  last  answer  to  scepticism 
about  Jesus  is  the  answer  of  the  text,  'Why, 
herein  is  a  marvelous  thing,  that  ye  know  not 
from  whence  he  is,  and  yet  he  hath  opened  mine 
eyes.' " 

^  There  is  nothing  so  practical  as  the  Christian 
religion  ;  nothing  that  has  done  the  work  in  this 
world,  so  controlled  the  forms  and  changed  the 
spirit  of  society,  as  that  being  whose  humble 
mission  the  four  biographies  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment reveal.  If  we  think  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  slight  in  the  world  (judging  men 
by  its  own  standard,  it  has  been  slight  enough), 
compare  our  condition  in  New  England  with 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  think  what  hu- 
manity would  have  been  now,  if  left  solely  to  the 
heathen  principles  that  were  then  striking  their 
canker  to  the  heart  of  the  mightiest  empire  this 
globe  has  ever  borne.  All  the  difference  between 
Rome  then  and  New  England  now,  all  the  differ- 
ence between  what  humanity  would  have  been  in 
eighteen  centuries  more  or  such  drifts  towards 
corruption,  and  what  it  is  now,  and  what  its  hopes 
are  now,  is  to  be  credited  to  the  work  of  Jesus, 
to  his  personal  influence  upon  the  world." 

The  sermons,  as  a  whole,  taken  especially 
with  the  noble  character  and  devoted  life 
which  accompany  them,  were  a  distinct  moral 
and  religious  force  in  their  day,  which  could 
not  easily  be  measured.  We  rejoice  to  see 
that  force  perpetuated  in  this  new  form. 
Starr  King  and  his  work  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. His  example  should  be  held  up  before 
the  ministry  of  every  sect.  His  methods  of 
study  and  composition,  his  manner  of  private 
and  professional  life,  are  all  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  come  after  him ;  but 
particularly  is  his  spirit  to  be  emulated  j  a 
spirit  of  sincere  search  after  truth,  of  hon- 
esty to  convictions,  of  directness,  clearness 
and  boldness  in  speech,  of  joyfulness  in  work, 
and  of  a  controlling  love  toward  God  and 
man. 

Mr.  Whipple  promises  a  supplementary 


volume  of  his  lectures,  and  possibly  one  or 
even  two  more  volumes  of  sermons.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  see  them  all. 


UHDEBBBU8H.* 


THIS  book  is  "underbrush  "  exactly :  not 
solid  timber,  representing  years  of 
growth,  and  good  again  for  years  of  service, 
but  rather  the  lesser  wood  which  springs  up 
under  the  mightier  forest,  trodden  beneath 
the  foot  when  the  latter  is  being  cleared,  well 
worth  gathering  into  fagots  for  the  winter's 
fire.  We  do  not  raise  underbrush,  we  save 
it,  The  author  of  Yesterdays  with  A  uthors 
would  hardly  have  sat  down  to  the  writing  of 
these  essays  as  to  a  serious  business ;  nev- 
ertheless, he  has  laid  us  under  obligations  by 
his  frugal  use  of  material  which  an  intellect- 
ual spendthrift  would  disdain.  The  table  of 
contents  of  the  volume  we  have  already  pub- 
lished in  full.  (See  Literary  World,  Vol. 
viii,  p.  53.)  Portions  of  it  have  already  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  periodicals.  The  "  Fa- 
miliar Letter  to  House-Breakers"  will  be 
remembered  as  Mr.  Fields's  good-natured 
outburst  of  indignation  over  a  violation  of 
his  Charles  Street  dwelling  by  the  midnight 
burglar  not  long  since.  "If  I  were  a  Boy 
Again "  we  have  met  with  in  the  Youth's 
Companion.  "A  Peculiar  Case  "  was  printed, 
we  think,  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Times.  One 
of  the  pleasanter  sketches  is  that  entitled 
"  Getting  Home  Again." 

The  stoutest  bit  of  Mr.  Fields's  "under- 
brush "  is  his  account  of  "  My  Friend's  Li- 
brary," which  occupies  the  first  sixty-three 
pages  of  the  volume.  Who  the  "  friend  "  is 
he  does  not  in  so  many  words  tell  us; 
but  he  will  make  every  one  of  his  readers 
who  loves  a  fine  book-haunt  want  immense- 
ly to  know.  Perhaps  it  is  Mrs.  James  T. 
Fields!  The  library  in  question  is  full  of 
editions  enriched  with  autographic  notes  of 
authors.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  shabby  old 
quarto  bearing  on  the  first  fly-leaf  this  in- 
scription : 

"To  Marianne  Hunt. 
"Her  Boccaccio  (alter  et  idem)  come  back  to 
her  after  many  years'  absence,  for  her  good-nature 
in  giving  it  away  in  a  foreign  country  to  a  travel- 
ler whose  want  of  books  was  still  worse  than  her 
own. 

"  From  her  affectionate  husband, 

Leigh  Hunt. 
"August  23,  1839— Chelsea,  England." 

Other  choice  volumes  in  this  same  collec- 
tion are  a  copy  of  Wordsworth's  Poetical 
Works,  printed  in  181 5,  bearing  in  the  poet's 
own  handwriting  his  alterations  of  the  text 
as  made  for  the  subsequent  edition  of  1827; 
a  fine  quarto  of  Johnson's  Jiasselas,  with  a 
characteristic  autograph  letter;  two  books 
which  once  belonged  to  the  author  of  the 
"Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard;"  and 
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Gray's  school-days'  copy  of  Milton's  Poems 
upon  Several  Occasions.   To  continue : 

"The  first  edition  of  the  'Pickwick  Papers* 
has  now  grown  to  be  a  rare  volume,  and  is  not 
readily  picked  up  even  in  London.  Dickens  was 
not  the  owner  of  a  copy,  and  long  desired  to 
possess  one  on  account  of  the  early  impressions 
of  the  forty-three  illustrations  in  it  by  Seymour 
and  '  Phiz.'  One  day  my  friend  A.  was  strolling 
about  London,  and  coming  into  the  Haymarket 
observed  a  bookseller  placing  in  his  window  a 
handsomely  bound  volume  in  red  morocco.  She 
had  got  by,  but  some  good  genius  whispered  to 
her,  '  Turn  back, —  that  is  a  book  you  have  long 
burned  to  become  owner  of  I'  ' Go  on ! '  insinu- 
ated another  kind  of  genius;  'you  will  be  late  to 
dinner  if  you  loiter  another  moment ! '  She 
turned  back,  notwithstanding,  and  bought  the 
book :  it  was  the  first  edition  of  '  Pickwick ! ' 
Mark  her  good  luck,  reader  !  Taking  the  book 
to  her  hotel,  she  laid  it  on  the  table  and  went  out 
again  after  dinner.  Returning  late  in  the  even- 
ing she  found  Dickens  had  called  upon  her :  the 
volume  was  lying  open,  and  this  inscription,  in  a 
well-known  hand,  enriched  her  prize :  — 

CHARLES  DICKENS 
Wishes  he  had  given  this  First  Edition  of  Pickwick 

TO  HIS  F1UKNDS, 

•  •  •  • 

In  Witness  that  he  did  not, 
He,  at  Edward's  Hotel,  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  London, 
Hereunto  sets  his  hand, 

On  Saturday,  24*  July,  1869. 

C.  D. 

And  this  precious  volume,  thus  enriched,  is  not 
the  least  among  my  friend's  possessions." 

We  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  make 
room  for  it,  but  we  should  not  feel  that  we 
had  done  quite  justly  by  our  readers  if  we 
did  not  give  them  the  following  passage  from 
this  same  chapter  in  full : 

"  For  what  is  called  Shakespearean  literature 
my  friend  does  not  care  much,  preferring  the 
light  of  the  luminary  himself  to  the  nebulous  un- 
satisfactory guesses  of  his  commentators.  She 
inclines  rather  to  the  maximum  of  thought  in 
Hamlet  than  to  the  minimum  of  thought  about 
Hamlet.  Believing,  with  the  Chorus  in  Henry 
the  Fifth,  that  a  drama  is 

"  '  Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass,' 

and  that  W.  S.  had  the  power  to  do  it,  she  sticks 
to  the  1  hour-glass.'  She  savs  that  reading  '  Cym- 
beline '  through  a  margin  of  notes  is  like  playing 
the  pianoforte  with  mittens  on ;  and  she  is  fond 
of  quoting  this  remark  once  dropped  in  her  hear- 
ing by  a  famous  actress :  '  Shakespeare  sets  his 
readers'  souls  on  fire  with  flashes  of  genius ;  his 
commentators  follow  close  behind,  with  buckets 
of  water  putting  out  the  flames  1 '  And  so  she  is 
content  to  read  the  1  Plays  and  Poems '  them- 
selves, '  without  note  or  comment.'  She  consid- 
ers herself  a  personal  and  loving  debtor  to 
Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  to  Horace 
and  Mrs.  Furness,  and  some  other  kindred  helps; 
but  the  majority  of  'Shakespeare-scholars,'  so 
denominated,  she  thanks  and  passes  by.  Over 
her  library  door  she  has  hung  up  an  'effigy'  of 
the  '  Prince  of  Poets,'  sent  from  Stratford  by  E. 
F.  the  Munificent,  and  under  it  she  has  placed  a 
fac-simile  copy  of  that  warning  verse  from  his 
tomb  to  the  '  Good  Friend '  who  might  be  tempted 
to  '  digg  the  dust '  and  move  his  bones. 

*'  We  were  speaking  one  day,  in  my  friend's  li- 
brary, of  the  '  awful  necromancer,'  the  *  protago- 
nist on  the  great  arena  of  poetry,'  the  1  glory  of 
the  human  intellect,'  as  he  has  been  called  by 
judges  of  genius ;  and  our  hostess  related  this 
anecdote  of  an  English  visitor  to  whom  she  was 
lately  showing  the  beautiful  mask  that  conspicu- 
ously graces  her  library.  She  said  the  man  (him- 
self a  writer  of  books)  gazed  at  it  carelessly  for  a 
moment,  and,  walking  away,  feebly  ejaculated, 
'  Yes,  yes,  poor  Shakespeare !  he,  too,  filled  a 
drunkards  grave  !'    'An  admirable  conceited  /et- 
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low  that,1  if  we  may  waste  those  words  from  the 
4  Winter's  Tale '  on  such  a  muff !  Some  one  pres- 
ent then  told  us  of  a  pretentious  woman  who  was 

once  heard  to  say,  at  's  dinner-table,  that  she 

had  'never  read  Shakespeare's  Works  herself, 
but  had  always  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of 
him  as  a  man.'  This  last  recital  called  out  M. 
W.,  who  convulsed  our  little  group  by  relating 
this  comical  story  of  venerable  Mr.  ,  who  be- 
lieves unqualifiedly  in  Boston  as  not  the  hub  only, 
but  the  forward  wheels  also,  of  the  universe.  The 
excellent  old  gentleman,  having  confessed  to  L  G. 
that  he  had  never  found  time,  during  his  busy 
life,  to  read  the  '  immortal  plays,'  was  advised  to 
do  so  during  the  winter  then  approaching.  In 
the  spring  G.  called  on  the  estimable  citizen,  and 
casually  asked  if  he  had  read  any  of  the  plays 
during  the  season  just  passed.  Yes,  he  replied, 
he  had  read  them  all.  'Do  you  like  them?' 
ventured  G.,  feeling  his  way  anxiously  to  an 
opinion.  ' Like  them!'  replied  the  old  man, 
with  effusive  ardor;  'that  is  not  the  word,  sir! 
They  are  glorious,  sir ;  far  beyond  my  expecta- 
tion, sir  1  There  are  not  twenty  men  in  Boston, 
sir,  -who  could  have  written  those  flays  I' " 


LAHGE'S  HISTOBY  OF  MATERIALISM.* 

FREDERICK  Albert  Lange,  the  son  of 
the  distinguished  Bible  commentator, 
was  born  in  1828,  and  died  in  1875.  The 
years  of  his  short  life  were  occupied  with 
the  work  of  instruction  in  the  universities ; 
and  it  is  only  by  his  Logical  Studies,  a  few 
works  on  politico-economical  subjects,  and 
his  History  of  Materialism,  that  those  who 
never  listened  to  his  lectures  on  philosophy 
at  Zurich  and  Marburg  can  judge  of  the 
character  of  his  mind,  and  estimate  the  influ- 
ence he  exerted  upon  his  age. 

This  volume,  the  first  of  an  "  English  and 
Foreign  Philosophical  Library,"  as  well  as 
the  first  of  Prof.  Lange's  History,  is  a  sketch 
of  the  various  materialistic  theories  that  have 
arisen  from  the  time  of  the  Greek  atomists 
down  to  the  idealistic  age  of  Kant  Much  of 
the  philosophy  of  antiquity  was  materialistic 
in  doctrine  and  tendency.  The  pre-Socratic 
philosophy  was  of  this  character.  Stoicism 
and  the  system  of  Epicurus  were  colored 
with  materialistic  hypotheses.  In  Plato  and 
his  followers  materialism  found  for  a  time  its 
strongest  adversaries ;  but  from  Christianity 
and  the  scholasticism  of  the  middle  ages,  when 
the  Aristotelian  notions  of  matter  and  of  form 
prevailed,  it  met  with  the  longest  cbntin- 
ued  and  most  successful  opposition.  With 
the  regeneration  of  science  in  the  age  of 
Melancthon,  Copernicus  and  Giordano  Bru- 
no, materialistic  doctrines  returned,  and  have 
ever  since  formed  the  philosophic  creed  of  at 
least  a  few  scholars. 

Primarily,  the  work  before  us  is,  as  it  claims 
to  be,  a  history.  But,  secondarily,  it  is  an  at- 
tack on  idealism  and  a  plea  for  materialism. 
The  author  writes  rather  as  an  advocate  than 
as  a  judge.  His  partisanship  leads  him  into 
faults  which  seriously  mar,  not  only  the  phil- 
osophical, but  also  the  literary  character  of 
his  work.    Lamentable  mixtures  of  matters 
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of  fact  and  of  opinion  occur  in  every  chapter. 
The  irrelevance  of  many  of  the  topics  con- 
sidered occasions  superficiality  of  treatment 
upon  matters  essential  to  the  full  truth  of 
the  history.  From  the  digressiveness  of  the 
style  springs  abruptness,  and  from  its  abrupt- 
ness springs  the  impossibility  of  receiving 
clear  and  strong  impressions  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  different  phases  and  periods 
of  materialism.  The  work,  when  completed 
in  the  remaining  two  volumes,  will  be  the 
best  work  in  English  on  the  subject ;  but  our 
regret  is  that,  judged  by  the  first  volume,  it 
is  inferior  to  that  standard  to  which  the  au- 
thor should  have  attained. 


OEOEOE  OABOT .• 

GEORGE  Cabot  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Cabot  of  Salem.  Born  Dec.  16,  1751, 
his  early  manhood  brought  him  into  the 
stormy  events  of  our  Revolution.  In  1766 
he  entered  Harvard  College,  but  left  at  the 
end  of  his  second  year,  owing  probably  to 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  a  natural  unwil- 
lingness "to  diminish  his  already  slender 
patrimony."  Not  yet  seventeen  years  of 
age,  he  determined  to  go  to  sea,  and  shipped 
as  cabin-boy. 

"This  early  experience  [says  Mr.  Lodge]  was 
not  without  effect  upon  his  alter  life.  By  it  he 
was  of  course  deprived  of  the  full  advantages  of 
that  classical  education  to  which  his  tastes  strongly 
impelled  him ;  but  his  early  contact  with  the  world 
developed  manly  qualities  and  knowledge  of  men, 
while  the  responsibilities  of  his  profession  de- 
manded reflection,  forethought  and  self-command. 
.  .  .  Voyages  to  foreign  countries  were  likewise 
beneficial  in  increasing  his  understanding  of  the 
politics  and  interests  of  other  nations,  and  the 
knowledge  so  gained  proved  subsequently  of 
great  value.  .  .  .  His  favorite  subjects  were  Poli- 
tics and  Political  Economy,  which  continued  to 
be  a  constant  source  of  study  and  amusement 
from  the  day  he  went  to  sea  until  the  day  of  his 
death.  To  practice  he  added  theory,  for  com- 
merce was  to  him,  not  only  a  livelihood,  but  a 
study ;  and  in  later  life,  the  knowledge  of  com- 
mercial laws  and  necessities  thus  acquired,  gave 
him  a  position  of  authority  in  regard  to  all  such 
topics.  .  .  .  Such  methods  of  instruction  were 
not  calculated  to  develop  the  imagination,  but 
they  were  eminently  fitted  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  those  talents  most  needed  in  the  American  col- 
onies. .  .  .  The  men  of  that  age,  while  striking 
out  for  themselves  a  new  path  in  a  new  country, 
never  fell  into  the  mistake  of  abandoning  practice 
in  favor  of  theory.  They  may  possibly  have 
leaned  too  strongly  in  the  other  direction,  but  to 
look  at  facts  as  they  were,  was  the  lesson  which 
their  early  life  had  taught  them ;  and  if  from  lack 
of  imagination  they  went  too  far  in  their  contempt 
for  theory,  at  least  they  understood  what  they 
meant,  and  maintained  their  own  cause  with  a 
native  shrewdness  and  tenacity  which  stamped 
them  as  men  of  a  peculiar  mould." 

In  1774  Mr.  Cabot  married  his  double- 
first-cousin,  Elizabeth  Higginson.  This  un- 
ion seems  to  have  been  a  very  happy  one, 
and  Mrs.  Cabot,  who  survived  her  husband, 
is  described  as  being  remarkable  for  "the 
acuteness  of  her  observations,  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  and  in  her  powers  of 
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expressing  and  defending  the  opinions  which 
she  had  formed." 

George  Cabot  represented  his  fellow  citi- 
zens in  many  positions  of  public  honor  and 
trust,  and  in  1 791  was  sent  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  where  he  served  with 
credit  until  his  resignation  in  1 796.  Natural 
indolence,  coupled  with  a  dislike  of  the  per- 
sonal controversy  coincident  with  political 
life,  kept  him  from  again  representing  his 
State  at  the  seat  of  national  government. 
But  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Federal 
party,  and,  as  the  letters  before  us  show,  he 
exerted  no  slight  power  in  forming  the  opin- 
ions and  views  of  men  of  his  day.  He 
watched  the  course  of  events  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  often  his  clear-headedness  and  wise 
caution  saved  his  party  from  the  fate  that 
finally  overtook  it. 

Until  the  appearance  of  the  present  vol- 
ume Mr.  Cabot  was  best  known  as  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  by  the 
correspondence  before  us  we  get  at  the  in- 
side —  so  to  speak  —  of  that  historical  assem- 
blage. Mr.  Lodge  here  takes  occasion  to 
give  an  interesting  history  of  Federalism, 
which  he  says  is  an  accurate  one,  although 
he  does  not  claim  for  it  impartiality. 

After  the  Hartford  Convention  Mr.  Cabot 
withdrew  more  than  formerly  even  into  that 
retired  life  he  loved  so  well.  "  Even  his  cor- 
respondence ceased."  One  letter,  however, 
of  this  period  in  his  life  is  preserved,  which 
is  both  valuable  and  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
it  gives  its  writer's  views  upon  those  great 
questions,  still  open,  Free  Trade  and  Protec- 
tion. The  letter  is  in  reply  to  one  from  Col. 
Pickering,  then  a  member  of  Congress. 
Both  letters  contain  matter  worthy  of  perusal 
by  all  students  of  Political  Economy  in  our 
country  at  the  present  time. 

On  pages  337-341  a  letter  from  Timothy 
Pickering  to  George  Cabot  will  attract  de- 
served attention.  It  is  dated  January  29, 
1804,  and  advocates  out  and  out  "separa- 
tion "  of  the  East  from  the  South  and  West, 
in  expressions  which  might  be  put  word  for 
word  (with  proper  changes  for  time  and 
place)  into  the  mouths  of  the  Confederates 
of  1860-65. 

Mr.  Cabot  died  on  April  18,  1823.  Tall 
and  commanding  in  figure,  with  a  voice  "of 
great  power  and  very  attractive,  it  is  said,  to 
those  who  listened,  his  manners  were  gentle 
and  courteous  to  one  and  all.  .  .  .  Wise  and 
patriotic  in  public  affairs,  respected  by  his 
friends  and  beloved  by  his  family,  of  high 
honor  and  unspotted  integrity  ...  the  as- 
sociate of  Hamilton  and  Ames,  trusted  and 
beloved  by  Washington,"  George  Cabot  may 
be  numbered  among  the 

"Good  men 
With  hearts  that  beat  to  high,  heroic  measures, 
And  strength  still  equal  to  the  sternest  time." 

Mr.  Lodge  ha*  had  the  good  sense  to  let 
each  character  in  his  volume  speak  for  him- 
I  self,  and  so  fg,  a^o^erve,  t^gfc 
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not  marred  by  ill-judged  suppressions,  which 
are  too  apt  to  obtain  in  biography.  The  editor 
has  worked  at  the  fountain  head,  and  some 
of  the  more  important  documents,  now  first 
in  print,  are  taken  from  the  archives  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  This  is 
noticeably  the  case  with  many  of  Timothy 
Pickering's  letters,  from  which  source  Mr. 
Lodge  has  given  us  a  more  faithful  view  of 
the  real  character  of  Col.  Pickering  than  we 
get  from  Upham's  life. 


LANDOE'S  OOHVEESATIOirS.* 

THIS  volume  completes  the  Miscellane- 
ous Dialogues,  and  is  provided  with  an 
index  to  the  series  of  five  volumes.  The 
Dialogues  it  contains  are  thirty  in  number. 
Few  of  them  introduce  personages  familiar 
to  general  readers.  Some  of  them,  however, 
are  of  a  curious  interest  by  reason  of  perti- 
nency to  present  circumstances  and  passing 
events.  There  is  a  positive  entertainment, 
for  instance,  in  reading  to-day  what  Landor, 
writing  fifty  years  ago,  put  into  the  mouths 
of  the  Russian  Emperor  Nicholas  and  his 
minister,  Count  Nesselrode : 

"Nicholas.  I  am  desirous  that  Persia  and  In- 
dia should  pour  their  treasures  into  my  dominions. 
The  English  are  so  credulous  as  to  believe  that  I 
intend,  or  could  accomplish,  the  conquest  of  Hin- 
dostan.  I  want  only  the  commerce :  not  I,  in- 
deed, but  my  successors.  The  possession  of 
California  has  opened  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian 
Seas  to  the  Americans,  who  most  within  the  life- 
time of  some  now  born  predominate  in  both. 
Supposing  that  emigrants  to  the  amount  of  only 
a  quarter  of  a  million  settle  in  the  United  States 
every  year,  within  a  century  from  the  present  day 
their  population  must  exceed  three  hundred  mil- 
lions. It  will  not  extend  from  pole  to  pole,  only 
because  there  will  be  room  enough  without  it. 

"Nesselrode.  Religious  wars,  the  most  san- 
guinary of  any,  are  stifled  in  the  fields  of  agri 
culture;  creeds  are  thrown  overboard  by  com- 
merce. 

"  Nicholas.  Theological  questions  come  at  last 
to  be  decided  by  the  broadsword ;  and  the  best 
artillery  brings  forward  the  best  arguments. 
Montecuculi  and  Wallenstein  were  irrefragable 
doctors.  Saint  Peter  was  commanded  to  put  up 
his  sword ;  but  the  ear  was  cut  off  first." 

And  again,  his  majesty  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia  being  joined  to  the  group: 

"Nesselrode.  Let  us  rather  pat  others  on  the 
back,  and  hold  their  clothes,  and  bring  them 
water,  and  encourage  the  fighters,  than  fight. 
We  may  always  keep  a  few  hundred  thousand  in 
activity,  or  at  least  in  readiness. 

"  Frederick- William.  Such  forces  are  tremen- 
dous. 

"Nicholas.  To  the  disobedient  In  sixty  days 
I  could  throw  a  million  of  soldiers  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic 

"Frederick-William.  Might  not  England  in- 
terpose? 

"Nicholas.  Not  in  sixty  days.  My  naval  force 
greater  than  hers ;  for  my  ships  are  manned, 
hers  are  not.  She  is  only  the  third  naval  power 
at  the  present  day.  America  can  man  more  ships 
with  good  English  sailors  in  ten  days  than  England 
can  in  forty.  France  has  in  the  channel  a  greater 
force  than  England  has,  and  every  man  aboard  is 
well  disciplined.  All  I  want  at  present  is  to  keep 
England  from  intermeddling  in  my  affairs.".  .  . 


•  Imaginary  Conversations.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
ihh  Series.    Roberts  Brothers. 


From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  some 
things  have  changed  in  fifty  years,  but  not 
others. 

Poor  Antonelli!  Recent  developments 
give  to  the  following  a  significance  which 
Landor  never  intended : 

" Pio  Nona.  Cardinal  Antonelli!  Cardinal 
Antonelli !  I  begin  to  fear  we  shall  be  convicted 
of  lying  by  the  unbeliever. 

"  Cardinal  Antonelli.  Holiness,  we  have  lied, 
but  it  was  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  his  Blessed 
Mother,  and  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Church. 
Need  I  recapitulate  to  your  Beatitude  the  num- 
ber of  learned  casuists  who  have  inculcated  the 
duty  of  so  doing  ?  Need  I  bring  before  you  the 
princes  of  the  present  day  who  have  broken  their 

Eromises  and  oaths  to  their  subjects  ?   If  we  were 
ound  to  them,  we  should  be  the  subjects,  and 
not  they. 

"  Pio  Nono.  Nevertheless,  I  have  had  certain 
qualms  of  conscience  from  time  to  time;  inso- 
much as  to  have  humiliated  myself  before  my 
confessor. 

"  Cardinal  Antonelli.    And  what  said  he  ? 

"  Pio  Nona.  I  am  ashamed  to  repeat  what  he 
said  :  he  almost  said  it  approached  to  sin.  But, 
as  in  duty  bound,  he  absolved  me  ;  on  condition 
of  eating  a  tench  for  supper,  an  isinglass  jelly, 
and  two  apricot  tarts,  preceded  by  a  basin  of 
almond  soup,  and  followed  by  a  demi-flask  of 
Orvieto.  I  begged  hard  against  the  tench  and 
pleaded  for  a  mullet" 

Who  would  not  take  "absolution"  from  a 
"  confessor  "  on  these  delicate  terms  ? 

The  two  Dialogues  which  open  the  vol- 
ume, (i)  between  Duke  de  Richelieu,  Sir 
Firebrace  Cotes,  Lady  Glengrin  and  Mr. 
Normanby,  and  (2)  between  Florentine,  Eng- 
lish Visitor  and  Landor,  are  among  the  long- 
est here  given,  and  the  most  elaborate,  occu- 
pying together  no  less  than  1 38  pages.  There 
is  another,  however,  of  equal  proportions, 
between  the  Emperor  of  China  and  Tsing-Ti. 
The  remainder  are  generally  short  and  slight 
All  are  characterized  by  great  shrewdness, 
sagacity,  insight  and  wit  The  series  as  a 
whole  is  a  unique  addition  to  our  American 
reprints  of  English  letters. 


HOVELS  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH 
LIFE. 

THE  four  novels  which  we  group  under 
this  general  head  divide  themselves 
into  contrasting  pairs,  no  less  by  the  typical 
classes  of  character  and  life  with  which  they 
deal  than  by  the  radical  differences  in  the 
methods  of  their  respective  authors.  Our 
ideals  of  France  and  England,  the  French 
and  the  English,  are  not  more  unlike  than 
Samuel Brohl  and  Company 1  and  The  Amer- 
ican Senator* or  A  Woman  Hater* and  Ger- 
ard's Marriage y*  while  it  would  probably 
be  difficult  to  describe  two  literary  habits 
more  divergent  than  Cherbuliez's  and  Mr. 


'  Samuel  Brohl  and  Company.  By  M.  Victor  Cherbuliez. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

'  The  American  Senator.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

A  Woman  Hater.  By  Charles  Reade.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

*  Gerard's  Marriage.  By  Andre"  Theuriet.  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 


Trollope's,  or  Charles  Reade's  and  M.  Theu- 
riet's. 

It  is  one  point  of  contrast  between  these 
novels  of  French  and  English  life  that  the 
former  are  simply  an  artistic  product,  like  a 
picture;  while  the  latter  have  a  definite 
moral  function.  Mr.  Trollope  is  at  his  old 
task,  the  attempted  cure  by  ridicule  of  the 
faults  and  follies  of  upper  society  life.  Ac- 
cordingly we  have  introduced  to  us,  under 
change  of  name  and  circumstances,  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  people,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  as  we  knew  in  The  Last  Chroni- 
cle of  Barset  and  The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
There  is  the  standard  town  of  Dillsborough, 
with  its  Morton  family  and  its  Masters  fam- 
ily ;  there  is  a  Lord  Rufford,  good  natured 
and  easy  going;  a  horrid  Arabella  Trefoil, 
and  her  equally  horrid  mother ;  a  Mr.  Twen- 
tyman,  farmer,  who  plays  the  part  of  unsuc- 
cessful lover  to  the  sweet  Mary  Masters; 
with  various  lords,  ladies,  etc.  The  Ameri- 
can Senator,  who  rejoices  in  the  uncouth 
name  of  Gotobed,  and  has  a  personal  ap- 
pearance which  makes  one  think  of  Mr. 
Evarts,  is  a  visitor  in  the  circles  concerned 
in  the  story,  and  is  made  use  of  rather  arti- 
ficially as  a  moralist  over  its  action.  Spirited 
pictures  of  fox-hunting,  complicated  match- 
making intrigue,  the  lust  of  money  and  the 
pride  of  life,  contribute  to  the  variety.  Here, 
for  example,  are  Lady  Augustus  Trefoil  and 
her  daughter  departing  from  Rufford  Hall : 

'"That's  what  I  call  a  really  nice  country 
house,'  said  Lady  Augustus,  as  she  was  driven 
away.  Arabella  sat  back  in  the  phaeton  lost  in 
thought,  and  said  nothing.  '  Everything  so  well 
done,  and  yet  none  of  all  that  fuss  that  there  is  at 
Mistletoe/  She  paused,  but  still  her  daughter 
did  not  speak.  '  If  I  were  beginning  the  world 
again,  I  would  not  wish  for  a  better  establish- 
ment than  that.  Why  can't  you  answer  me  a 
word  when  I  speak  to  you  ? ' 

"'Of  course  it's  all  very  nice.  What's  the 
good  of  going  on  in  that  way?  What  a  shame  it 
is  that  a  man  like  that  should  have  so  much,  and 
that  a  girl  like  me  should  have  nothing  at  all !  I 
know  twice  as  much  as  he  does,  am  twice  as 
clever,  and  yet  I've  got  to  treat  him  as  though  he 
were  a  god.  He's  all  very  well,  but  what  would 
anybody  think  of  him  if  he  were  a  younger  brother 
with  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  ? '  This  was  a 
kind  of  philosophy  which  Lady  Augustus  hated. 
She  threw  herself  back,  therefore,  in  the  phaeton, 
and  pretended  to  go  to  sleep. 

"  The  wheels  were  not  out  of  sight  of  the  house 
before  the  attack  on  the  Trefoils  began.  *  I  had 
heard  of  Lady  Augustus  before,'  said  Lady  Pen- 
wether,  •  but  I  didn't  think  that  any  woman  could 
be  so  disagreeable.' 
"  '  So  vulgar ! '  said  Miss  Penge. 
"  *  Was  n't  she  the  daughter  of  an  iron-monger  ? ' 
asked  the  elder  Miss  Godolphin. 

" '  The  girl,  of  course,  is  handsome,'  said  Lady 
Penwether. 

"•But  so  self-sufficient,'  said  Miss  Godol- 
phin. 

"  'And  almost  as  vulgar  as  her  mother,*  said 
Miss  Penge." 

Take  out  Mary  Masters  and  Reginald 
Morton,  and  the  people  left  in  this  book  are 
a  thoroughly  disagreeable  set,  though  we  do 
confess  to  a  little  sympathy  for  both  Twenty- 
man  and  Lord  Rufford.  Mr.  Gotobed  is 
pretty  nearly  a  nuisance  to  all  concerned ;  tc 
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the  reader  almost  a  supernumerary,  since 
such  a  "  traveler's  reflexions,''  as  "  Mr.  Sio- 
nara "  put  it,  are  hardly  needed  to  produce 
upon  an  intelligent  mind  the  effect  which 
such  characters,  actions  and  cases  as  are 
here  described  naturally  leave.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  woman  as  Arabella  Trefoil  ?  Or 
another  such  as  her  mother?  Or  a  third 
quite  like  Mrs.  Masters  ?  If  women  would 
know  how  "  perfectly  horrid  "  they  are  capable 
of  being  made  in  fiction,  let  them  read  this 
book.  But  why  should  Mr.  Trollope  strain 
so  after  oddity  in  proper  names  ?  Gotobed 
is  senseless  enough,  but  it  is  no  worse  than 
Wobytrade  for  an  undertaker. 

The  women  in  Mr.  Reade's  novel  are  as  a 
whole  more  agreeable,  and  so  are  the  men ; 
the  scenery  is  more  varied  and  striking,  the 
action  is  much  less  conventional,  and  the 
general  conception  of  character  and  incident 
is  marked  by  greater  originality  and  power. 
A  Woman  Hater  is  quite  unlike  anything 
else  of  Mr.  Reade's  that  we  remember.  And 
it  is  as  unlike  the  work  of  any  other  writer. 
Of  course  the  story  has  a  purpose.  Mr. 
Reade  is  fully  as  much  a  moralist  as  Mr. 
Trollope.  He  is  more  than  moralist.  He 
burns  to  see  his  improved  ideas  reduced  at 
once  to  fact,  and,  indeed,  plays  the  part  of 
reformer  with  such  vehemence  as  to  make 
of  himself  almost  a  crusader.  His  present 
object  is  to  shiver  the  ancient  British  preju- 
dice against  the  study  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine by  women.  To  this  end  he  makes  use 
of  the  character  and  career  of  a  clever  young 
"female  doctor,"  Rhoda  Gale;  a  trifle  too 
strong-minded  a  body,  perhaps,  for  the  best 
effect  upon  dissentients  to  the  theories  he 
pleads.  Miss  Gale,  by  a  strange  turn  of  cir- 
cumstances, becomes  installed  in  profes- 
sional charge  of  a  large  estate  in  Barford- 
shire,  which  she  undertakes  to  set  to  rights 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view ;  and  her  reforma- 
tory measures  are  made  good  use  of  to  dem- 
onstrate the  professional  sagacity  and  force 
of  which  her  sex  is  capable. 

This,  the  moral  burden  of  the  plot,  is 
however  incidental  to  it  constructively,  the 
interest  gathering  rather  along  the  various 
lines  of  love  and  wooing  between  Harrington 
Vizzard,  an  English  country  squire  and  the 
"  woman-hater; "  Ina  Klosking,  a  public  sing- 
er from  the  continent  and  a  superb  creature ; 
Vizzard's  sister  Zoe ;  Lord  Uxmoor ;  and 
Edward  Severne.  Severne  is  a  villain  of  a 
particularly  deep  dye,  and  happily  comes  to 
a  villain's  end.  Vizzard,  his  sister,  and  "  the 
Klosking  "are  quite  uncommon  sort  of  people ; 
positive  additions  to  the  company  of  heroes 
and  heroines;  though  with  the  latter,  pas- 
sionate but  weak,  we  have  lost  our  patience 
a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the  story. 
Do  real  women  of  such  character  as  she  ever 
lose  their  hearts,  and,  we  may  add,  their 
heads,  after  this  fashion,  to  devils  in  gentle- 
men's dress  like  Severne?   The  scene  is 


divided  between  Germany  and  England,  the 
opening  chapters  relating  to  events  in  the 
gambling  halls  of  Homburg.  These  are  de- 
scribed with  a  powerful  realism  which  is  not 
excelled  even  in  the  corresponding  portion 
of  Daniel  Deronda;  while  the  pictures  of 
rural  England  which  follow  are  alike  remark- 
able for  their  grace  and  beauty.  To  neither 
the  merits  nor  the  faults  of  the  story,  as 
such,  could  we  do  justice  without  borrowing 
Mr.  Reade's  own  vigorous  and  pointed  pep. 
In  style  he  is  as  terse  and  blunt  as  ever, 
sometimes  unpleasantly  so.  With  all  its  in- 
tense energy  and  flashing  brilliance  there  are 
occasional  coarsenesses  which  sometimes 
sink  almost  into  vulgarity,  and  must  jar  on 
refined  and  delicate  sensibilities.  Of  words 
there  is  no  waste.  It  is  ideas  which  are  pro- 
fuse. The  drama  verges  at  times  on  the 
melodramatic,  and  is  lowered  in  tone  by 
touches  that  barely  escape  being  sensational ; 
but  it  is  thoroughly  interesting  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  the  author's  object  does  not 
greatly  encumber  the  reader's  way. 

We  step  into  a  totally  different  world  when 
we  pass  from  the  England  of  Mr.  Trollope 
and  Mr.  Reade,  into  the  France  of  M.  Cher- 
buliez  and  M.  Theuriet,  and  in  the  story  of 
Samuel  Brohl  and  Company  our  interest  is 
engaged  by  the  exercise  of  a  wholly  distinct 
class  of  literary  qualities  from  those  displayed 
in  the  two  preceding  volumes.  Saving  one 
bit  of  ingenuity,  its  construction  is  simple  and 
its  personages  are  few ;  and  its  variety  of  in- 
cident is  not  abundant.  The  leading  points 
are  a  clever  course  of  deception  practiced  by 
an  unprincipled  adventurer,  a  young  heiress's 
headstrong  infatuation  with  him,  the  feeble 
opposition  of  an  indulgent  papa,  a  timely  dis- 
illusion, and  a  final  explosion  of  knavery  by 
means  of  a  bracelet  of  curious  history.  All 
ends  well,  but  Mademoiselle  Moriaz  had  a 
narrow  escape.  The  story  is  written  with 
great  ease  and  grace,  and  is  luminous  with 
little  touches  of  nice  art  like  this : 

"  Mademoiselle  Moriaz  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
versation. Her  face  slightly  contracted,  buried 
in  her  thoughts  as  in  a  solitude  inaccessible  to 
earthly  sounds,  her  cheek  resting  in  the  palm  of 
her  left  hand,  she  held  in  her  right  hand  a  paper- 
cutter,  and  she  kept  pricking  the  point  into  one 
of  the  grooves  of  the  table  on  which  her  elbow 
rested,  while  her  half-closed  eyes  were  fixed  on  a 
knot  of  the  mahogany." 

WnaXyour  eyes,  reader,  and  with  what  dis- 
tinctness does  this  picture  hold  itself  up  be- 
fore your  mind.  The  whole  work  is  artistic 
after  this  sort.  That  it  is  pleasant  we  cannot 
exactly  say,  though  it  is  perfectly  clean  and 
wholesome.  The  moral  plainly  is  this :  be- 
ware of  Polish  "  counts,"  unless  you  are  sure 
of  their  pedigrees.  And  there  would  seem 
to  be  need  of  the  moral,  for  the  impostor  in 
this  novel  fled  his  country  for  his  country's 
good : 

"  We  have  failed  to  learn  what  Samuel  Brohl 
is  doing  in  America.  In  waiting  for  something 
better,  has  he  become  a  humble  teacher  ?  has  he 


attempted  a  new  matrimonial  enterprise  ?  has  he 
become  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald,  or  a 
politician  in  one  of  the  Northern  States,  or  a  car- 
pet-bagger in  South  Carolina  ?  does  he  dream  of 
being  some  day  President  of  the  glorious  republic 
with  the  starry  banner  ? " 

Thank  you,  M.  Cherbuliez,  for  the  warn- 
ing, which  there  is  reason  to  believe  some 
American  belles  and  their  mammas  need. 
We  hereby  post  it  at  Newport,  Long  Branch 
and  Saratoga. 

Girard's  Marriage  we  have  left  to  the  last 
in  this  enumeration,  for  though  slighter  in 
proportions  than  either  of  the  others,  it  is 
not  inferior  to  any  in  skill  and  beauty  of 
workmanship,  and  its  warm  and  sparkling 
sunshine  is  an  invigorating  relief  m  after  the 
chilly  damps  which  attended  Mr.  Gotobed,  the 
feverish  atmosphere  of  the  Homburg  Kur- 
saal,  and  the  deadly  miasma  enveloping  Mr. 
Samuel  Brohl.  There  is  no  rascality  in  it, 
no  vulgarity,  no  immorality ;  nothing  worse 
than  an  air-bubble  of  village  scandal  blown 
up  by  one  or  two  meddlesome  mouths  over 
the  perfectly  innocent,  but  unwittingly  im- 
prudent, conduct  of  the  two  young  lovers. 
And  what  a  charming  pair  they  are  —  Gerard 
and  Helene.  There  are  in  fact  two  of  these 
scandal  bubbles,  and  their  generation  and 
mutual  collapse  are  managed  most  amusingly. 
Could  anything  exceed  the  delicacy  and  daint- 
iness with  which  the  course  of  true  love  is  in 
this  case  made  to  run  smooth  ?  Gerard  is 
an  'unsophisticated  youth  whom  a  worldly- 
wise  father,  forgetful  that  matches  are  made 
in  heaven,  seeks  to  yoke  to  a  very  proper, 
but  wholly  unloved,  young  lady,  Georgette 
Grandfief.  How  Gerard  refuses  that  yoke 
and  puts  his  neck  under  another,  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  tale  to  relate.  The  following  pas- 
sage exhibits  the  refinement  of  the  author's 
method  in  several  ways : 

"The  foliage  of  a  vigorous  plum-tree  in  the 
neighboring  orchard  was  suddenly  agitated,  and 
GeVard  discovered  Mademoiselle  Helene  Lahe- 
yard  sitting  between  the  two  principal  branches, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  great  piece  of  bread,  and 
picking  the  luscious  green  gages  with  the  other. 
She  made  a  charming  picture,  her  head  uncov- 
ered, her  hair  floating  in  the  breeze,  a  light  rosy 
tint  suffusing  her  animated  features,  and  her  eyes 
bright  with  innocent  enjoyment  The  sunlight 
playing  among  the  green  leaves  threw  rapid 
touches  of  light  and  shade  on  her  face  and  neck, 
and  the  light  wind  agitating  the  border  of  her 
dress  disclosed  two  dainty  little  boots.  Helene, 
when  she  saw  Gerard,  with  a  graceful  movement 
both  chaste  and  coquettish,  covered  her  feet  with 
the  flowing  robes  of  her  linen  skirt ;  then,  en- 
countering De  Seigneulles's  glances,  she  could 
not  help  laughing. 

"'Mademoiselle,'  said  Gerard,  bowing,  'allow 
me  to  go  for  a  ladder.' 

" '  Do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble,  sir,'  she 
replied,  '  the  children  will  bring  it  back  of  their 
own  accord,  when  they  see  that  their  pranks  do 
not  trouble  me.' 

"Gerard  found  her  marvelously  lovely  in  the 
framework  of  green  leaves,  and  this  radiant  man- 
ifestation of  feminine  beauty  completely  con- 
quered his  reserve  and  timidity.  .  .  . 

"  Leaning  on  the  orchard  fence,  he  admired 
Helene  with  a  real  enthusiasm.  One  of  her 
hands  flitted  back  and  forth  among  the  foliage  in 
quest  of  the  plums,  whose  rosy  skins  bursting 
open  from  over -ripeness  disclosed  the  juicy  and 
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golden  pulp.  She  ate  them  daintily,  passing, 
like  a  kitten,  the  end  of  her  tongue  over  her 
juicy  lips,  and  varied  her  employment  by  biting 
without  ceremony  into  the  crust  of  bread  she 
held  in  her  other  hand.  The  sun  brought  out 
glistening  points  on  the  enamel  of  her  small 
white  teeth,  and  showed  in  perfection  the  round- 
ed outline  of  her  white  arms  beneath  the  flowing 
sleeves." 

M.  Theuriet  lingers  with  a  sort  of  rapture, 
and  his  readers  will  do  so  with  him,  over  the 
soft,  warm  landscape  against  which  his  story 
so  often  lies.   We  quote  again : 

"  The  vintage  wan  close  at  hand.  This  is  the 
time  when  the  landscape  at  Juvigny,  ordinarily 
too  green  or  gray,  suddenly  takes  on  tints  of  a 
southern  intensity  and  magnificence.  The  beam- 
tree  berries  redden  in  the  woods,  the  beeches 
turn  to  a  reddish  brown,  and  the  oaks  were  all 
the  tan-colored  shades.  The  forest  undulates  in 
the  distance  like  a  sea  with  somber  waves  of  a 
purplish  violet,  and,  beyond  the  vineyards  es- 
pecially, the  eye  enjoys  a  true  feast  of  colors 
brilliantly  varied  and  artistically  blended.  Au- 
tumn throws  a  mantle  over  the  soft  undulations 
of  the  hills,  recalling  the  wonders  of  the  richest 
Oriental  tissues.  The  vine-branches,  transformed 
by  maturity,  display  all  the  various  hues  of  red 
and  yellow,  brilliant  crimson,  pale  green,  ruddy 
gold,  and  the  rosy  tints  of  morning,  all  harmoni- 
ous and  melodious  like  a  magic  symphony.  The 
silvery  foliage  of  the  willows  below,  and  the 
pearly  mist  of  the  horizon  above,  unite  softly 
with  the  intense  coloring  of  the  woods  and  vine- 
yards, the  verdure  of  the  meadows  and  the  azure 
of  the  sky.  The  last  days  of  the  season,  almost 
always  marked  by  fine  weather,  increase  the  joy- 
ous aspect  of  the  country." 

One  merit  of  Gerard's  Marriage  is  its 
brevity.  But  the  story  is  so  thoroughly  de- 
lightful, that  that  very  merit  awakens  a>dis- 
appointment.  It  is  as  exquisite  in  its  form, 
color,  and  delicacy  as  a  choice  piece  of  Sevres 
porcelain.  It  is  Number  II  in  Appleton's 
"  Collection  of  Foreign  Authors,"  Samuel 
Brohl  and  Company  being  Number  I.  If 
this  new  series  continues  as  it  is  thus  begun 
the  lovers  of  pure  and  refined  and  lightsome 
fiction  are  to  be  congratulated. 


OTHEB  nOTIOlT. 

Her  Lovers1  is  a  highly-colored  romance, 
evidently  written  by  a  novice  —  not,  indeed, 
in  novel  reading —  but  palpably  so  in  nov 
el  writing.  Mignonette,  the  heroine,  is  in- 
troduced to  the  reader  as  a  beautiful  and 
bewitching  New  York  belle,  who,  at  twenty- 
eight,  still  "cracks  a  heart  with  every  glance." 
To  recruit  her  shattered  nerves  she  is  sent 
to  her  uncle,  a  prosperous  physician,  whose 
hospitable  summer  villa,  near  Washington, 
offers  the  languishing  young  lady  an  unex- 
pected and  tempting  field  of  conquest.  Car- 
lotta,  her  would-be  brilliant  rival,  certainly 
affords  a  striking  foil  to  Mignonette,  but  the 
coarse  vulgarity  of  the  one  is  only  equaled 
by  the  weak  sentimentality  of  the  other. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  a  very  curious 
conglomeration  of  love,  theology  and  psy- 
chology, written  after  this  style : 


1  Her  Lovers.  By  Sue  Harry  Claggett.  J.  B.  Lippincot 
&  Co. 


"The  blissful,  pale-blue  sky  was  without  a 
cloud,  and  the  aromatic  breeze  seemed  blown 
from  the  garden  of  spices.  They  had  been  long 
silent,  yet  they  communicated  still  in  the  thrilling 
language  of  the  blood  and  nerves.  .  .  .  Dreamily 
the  delicious  music  languished  upon  the  ear; 
softly  it  ebbed  and  flowed  like  some  golden,  sum- 
mer sea.  He  turned  and  looked  upon  her,  his 
glad  love  kindling  in  his  ardent  face.  He  held 
out  to  her  his  longing  arms,  a  dewy  fondness 
melting  in  his  beautiful  steel-blue  eyes." 

We  spare  our  readers  further  infliction, 
and  turn  with  a  sense  of  relief  to  Eugenie;* 
a  simple,  quiet  story  of  French  home-life, 
having  throughout  a  certain  delicacy  of  touch 
that  is  very  pleasing.  The  characters  are 
few,  but  clearly  drawn ;  and  while  as  a  story 
it  is  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory,  we  are 
constantly  charmed  by  the  fresh,  natural  way 
in  which  it  is  told. 

In  Phyllis*  we  have  a  very  poor  imita- 
tion of  Rhoda  B rough  ton's  Nancy.  A  pla- 
giarism, at  best,  is  always  execrable;  but 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  all  blem- 
ishes, with  scarcely  one  good  point,  are  cop- 
ied, we  feel  that  a  double  injury  has  been 
committed,  and  that  too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  condemnation. 

Overland  Tales*  is  a  very  entertaining 
volume,  made  up  of  some  twenty  detached 
sketches  of  life  and  character  in  the  far 
West.  Most  of  them  are  admirably  told, 
and  many  of  the  word  pictures  are  unusually 
strong  and  vivid.  The  writer  has  an  easy, 
attractive  style  of  description,  and  one  great 
charm  of  her  stories  consists  in  their  fidelity 
to  actual  life,  as  she  herself  has  seen  it  A 
few  of  the  sketches  here  given  were  first 
published  in  the  Overland  Monthly. 

Mr.  Perkins's  little  story*  is  of  the  com- 
pass of  a  magazine  article.  Supposing  it  to 
be  fiction  and  not  fact,  we  should  describe  it 
as  written  to  illustrate  the  mysterious  work- 
ings of  mind  upon  mind  without  the  inter- 
vention of  ordinary  media.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  author  here  touches  a  realm 
which  is  full  of  strange  realities  yet  to  be  re- 
vealed. Common  experience  abounds  with 
suggestions  of  psychological  laws  and  opera- 
tions which  we  yet  very  imperfectly  under- 
stand, but  which  are  destined,  we  believe,  to 
unveil  themselves  more  and  more.  Mr.  Per- 
kins's style  is  his  own,  but  so  far  as  the  color 
of  this  bit  of  romance  is  concerned,  Haw- 
thorne might  have  written  it,  or  Poe. 

Four  paper-covered  novels  from  Mr. 
Loring,  his  "  Tales  of  the  Day,"  can  be  justly 
treated  in  a  few  words.  Three  of  them  are 
importations  from  England.  Two  Kisses* 
amounts  to  the  least  of  the  three,  but  Beau- 


1  Eugenie.  By  the  author  of  "Mis*  Mollie."  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

»  Phyllis.    By  the  Duchess.   J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

♦Overland  Tales.  By  Josephine  Clifford.  Claxton, 
Rcmsen,  &  Haffelfinger. 

5  My  Three  Conversations  with  Miss  Chester.  By  Fred- 
eric Beecher  Perkins.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

•Two  Kisses.    By  Hawley  Smart  Loring. 


tiful  Edith 1  and  Unclaimed*  are  both  mer- 
itorious and  interesting.  The  average  novel 
reader  would  not  probably  be  disappointed 
with  either.  The  Man  Who  Was  Not  a 
Colonel*  is  an  American  story  without  nota- 
ble points,  except  that  it  is  clean,  as  indeed 
are  all  of  the  three  above  named.  That 
quality,  certainly,  is  to  their  credit,  and 
rather  conspicuously  so,  as  novels  go. 

Tangled w  is  concerned  with  the  misun- 
derstanding of  two  people  respecting  each 
other's  sanity.  The  scene  is  laid  4n  Ger- 
many, but  the  characters  are  evidently  Amer- 
ican or  English.  The  story  is  fairly  inter- 
esting, has  some  amusing  passages,  and  is 
well  written ;  but  is  slight,  and  leaves  no 
permanent  impression. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  style  of  the  publications  of 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers  of  Philadelphia. 
The  worn  type,  dingy  paper,  and  disreputa- 
ble paper  covers  in  which  their  issues  of  fic- 
tion have  so  long  been  clad  are  giving  way  to 
new  plates,  better  paper,  and  substantial  bind- 
ings. This  policy  of  improvement  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  their  "  Dollar  Series,"  "  the 
members  of  which  are  very  respectable-look- 
ing books,  well-dressed,  if  not  always  in  their 
right  mind,  and  are  furnished  at  the  uniform 
price  of  one  dollar  each. 

A  new  member  of  the  household  takes 
her  turn  in  the  series  of  family  portraits 
grown  so  suddenly  and  singularly  popular. 
The  book  called  My  Mother  in  Law1*  has 
been  unmistakably  launched  in  the  hopes  of 
catching  the  same  fine  breeze  that  has  filled 
the  sails  of  That  Husband  of  Mine.  The 
author's  name  is  not  given.  The  story  pur- 
ports to  be  written  by  the  son-in-law,  and  re- 
lates the  part  played  in  the  domestic  life  of 
a  young  couple  by  the  mother  of  the  wife. 
The  subject  is  certainly  a  suggestive  one, 
and  capable  of  being  made  good  use  of,  but 
we  have  found  this  treatment  of  it  rather 
commonplace  and  dull. —  Mrs.  Southworth's 
novel  of  similar  name  '*  we  suppose  to  be  an 
old  one  re-christened,  but  whether  old  or 
new  it  is  hers  beyond  any  question.  It  is 
the  story  of  "  a  first  family  of  Virginia,"  and 
is  as  sensational  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last  as  the  most  vitiated  appetite  could  de- 
sire. 


*  Beautiful  Edith,  the  Child- Woman.  Loring. 

*  Unclaimed.  A  Story  of  English  Life.  By  an  English 
Woman.  Loring. 

*  The  Man  Who  Was  Not  a  Colonel.  By  a  High  Private. 
Loring. 

'•Tangled.    By  Rachel  Carew.    S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

11  Saratoga;  the  Famous  Springs  in  1787.— The  Man  of 
the  World.  By  William  North.— The  Queen's  Favorite, 
or  the  Price  of  a  Crown.—  My  Son's  Wife.  By  the  author 
of  "Caste." — The  Heiress  in  the  Family.  By  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie Daniel.— The  Cavalier.  By  G.  P.  R.  James.  T. 
B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

"  My  Mother  in  Law.    Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co. 

a  The  Mother  in  Law.  By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  South- 
worth.   T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  MILTOff 
LEAGUE* 

Here  is  a  new  wave  of  literature,  out  of 
the  deep  and  wide  sea  of  religious  thought, 
but  sparkling  and  bright,  and  gratefully  re- 
freshing. The  "  Milton  Publishing  League  " 
is  a  new  name  to  us.  The  organization  is 
seemingly  of  Canada  origin,  having  its  head- 
quarters in  Montreal.  Judged  by  these  pub- 
lications, the  first  we  have  seen  under  its 
imprint,  it  may  be  described  as  a  Broad 
Church  Tract  Society.  As  such  we  give  it 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  wish  it  a  successful 
work.  Its  design,  for  religious  literature,  is 
to  undo  every  yoke  and  let  the  oppressed  go 
free ;  that  is  to  say,  to  furnish  the  machinery 
for  the  freest  circulation  of  religious  thought ; 
to  give  to  the  world  discussions  of  vital 
themes  which  the  Church  press  is  too  timid 
to  touch.  Among  the  names  of  its  organ- 
izers, or  at  least  of  its  patrons,  we  judge  may 
be  found  those  of  leading  Independents, 
clerical  and  lay,  in  the  Canadas ;  its  issues 
now  before  us  are  chiefly  from  the  pens  of 
eminent  men  of  the  same  denomination. 

Mr.  Bray's  lectures  on  the  Churches  of 
Christendom  are  six  in  number,  and  were 
evidently  first  spoken  to  a  congregation  in 
Montreal.  They  relate "  successively  to  the 
Eastern,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Walden- 
sian,  the  English,  the  Puritan,  and  the  Uni- 
tarian "  Churches ; "  and  the  following  words 
from  the  introduction  may  be  taken  as  their 
key  note : 

"The  Church  that  cannot  afford  to  have  its 
history  told,  and  its  doings  criticized,  is  in  degen- 
erate condition;  and  the  men  who  try  to  put 
down  freedom  of  speech  by  bluster,  or  blows,  are 
fools." 

That  is  sound  doctrine.  The  lectures  are 
historical  in  form,  critical  in  aim,  kind  in 
temper,  and  interesting  and  instructive  in 
effect 

Dr.  Dale,  just  arrived  in  the  United  States, 
is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  leading  Non- 
conformist divines  of  England.  He  is  a 
master  man,  but  something  of  an  anxiety 
withal  to  his  "orthodox"  brethren  at  home, 
because  of  being  an  "  Annihilationist."  His 
views  on  this  point  are  not,  however,  pre- 
sented in  either  of  the  volumes  before  us. 
In  the  first,  The  Ten  Commandments,  he 
discusses  the  Mosaic  decalogue  in  detail,  and 
in  a  practical  as  well  as  philosophical  spirit. 
With  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  Dr. 


Dale  takes  moderate  ground,  finding  in  it  on 
the  one  hand  an  elementary  though  imper- 
fect revelation  of  God,  but  declining  on  the 
other  hand  to  exalt  it  to  the  level  of  the  New. 
The  essay  on  the  Ultimate  Principle  of  Prot- 
estantism is  comparatively  brief.  Its  point 
consists  in  defining  that  principle  to  be  the 
right  of  private  judgment. 

Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  another  influential 
English  Nonconformist,  rejects  the  doctrine 
of  Annihilation,  but  disclaims  the  name  of 
Universalis!.  At  the  same  time  his  pam- 
phlets show  that  he  hopes  for  a  continued 
state  of  probation  in  another  life,  and  that  he 
has  an  almost  infinite  faith  in  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  as  a  redemptive  power. 

Taken  together,  these  publications  are  a 
suggestive  sign  of  the  determination  of  free 
thought  to  have  its  way  inside  of  the  Church 
as  well  as  outside.  Incidentally  we  may  sug- 
gest that  the  Milton  League  should  attach  a 
"  local  habitation  "  to  its  imprint,  and  might 
improve  the  appearance  of  its  pamphlets  by 
making  them  uniform  in  size  and  typography. 
For  its  issues,  embodying  discussions  so 
vigorous  of  topics  so  vital,  it  can  hardly  fail, 
in  times  like  the  present,  to  find  an  ample 
demand. 


•  Churches  of  Christendom.  By  Rev.  Alfred  James 
Bray. 

The  Ten  Commandments.    By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale 

Protestantism :  Its  Ultimate  Principle.  By  the  Rev.  R 
W.  Dale. 

Scotch  Pebbles:  Excerpts  from  the  Letters,  etc,  of  Nor 
man  Macleod,  D.  D. 

The  Doctrine  of  Annihilation.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Badwir. 
Brown 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

The  Milton  Publishing  League.] 


HEW  SHEET  IfUSIO. 

O  Breathe  it  UntUr  Thy  Breath,  Love  1  Words  by  Dr. 
Elliott  Cooes.  Music  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Caulfield.  Dedicated 
to  the  Literary  Society  of  Washington.  Pp.  4.  35  cents. 
[Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.] 

The  "Literary  Society"  may  well  feel 
complimented  by  the  dedication  to  it  of  this 
pleasing  song.  An  ardent  and  pleading  mel- 
ody is  sustained  by  a  rich  harmony,  full  of 
excellent  effects.  The  words  and  music  go 
well  together.  The  composition  is  suited 
particularly  to  a  baritone  voice. 

Again  My  GtntU  Ltd*.  Song  by  Chas.  Gounod.  Pp. 
4.   35  cents.   [C.  Schirmer.] 

A  song  of  medium  range,  in  keeping  with 
the  uniformly  high  standard  of  all  this  mas- 
ter's works.  It  has  a  decided  accent  and  an 
easy  flow  of  melody. 

Le  ViolttU.  Canzone  di  Aless.  Scarlatti.  Soprano.  G 
Maj.    Pp.  4.   35  cents.   [C.  Schirmer.] 

A  quaint  song  of  tender,  quiet  beauty,  with 
a  scholarly  accompaniment,  reminding  one 
very  forcibly  of  the  writings  of  Handel.  It 
will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal. 

Storm  and  Sunshine.  By  Dudley  Buck.  Pp.  6.  50 
cents.   [C.  Schirmer.] 

A  very  effective  descriptive  song  for  a  con- 
tralto or  bass  voice,  with  a  florid,  as  well  as 
decidedly  dramatic,  accompaniment,  requiring 
thorough  artistic  skill  for  its  true  interpret- 
ation. 

Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  "Jehovah.  Solo  and  Quartette 
with  Organ  Accompaniment  By  C.  A.  Havens.  Pp.  5. 
50  cents.   [C.  Schirmer.] 

Another  setting  of  this  favorite  hymn,  and 
one  of  a  very  melodious  and  flowing  charac- 


ter, requiring,  however,  a  well  drilled  choir 
for  its  proper  rendering. 

Allegretto.  B  Minor.  Alex.  Guilmant.  Edited  and 
Revised  by  Samuel  P.  Warren.  Pp.  6.  50  cents.  (C. 
Schirmer.] 

An  organ  composition  of  the  sensational 
French  school,  and  of  sufficient  difficulty  to 
keep  both  hands  and  feet  actively  employed. 
But,  though  pleasing,  like  the  works  of  Saint- 
Saens  and  other  French  composers,  it  is  of  a 
sort  that  soon  becomes  wearisome. 

(1)  Gavotte  from  the  Suite  in  D,  for  Orchestra. »  _   .  . 

(*)Gigue      "  ' joyjon- 

Seb.  Bach.  Transcribed  for  the  Piano  by  A.  R.  Parsons. 
Each  pp.  4-   35  cents.   [C.  Schirmer.] 

A  fine  and  scholarly  piece  of  music  written 
in  Bach's  most  genial  style.  Decidedly  a 
favorite  composition  with  lovers  of  classical 
music  already,  and  needs  no  additional  words 
of  praise.  It  is  of  medium  difficulty  and 
makes  a  fine  study  in  rhythm  and  expression. 

(1)  Gavotte  AlUmande.  |  GeibeL    Each  pp. 

(a)  Memory  Song  Without  Words,  i  W 
3.  35  cents.   [Louis  Meyer.] 

(1)  A  very  cleverly  arranged  composition, 
with  a  melodious  tripping  measure,  moder- 
ately difficult,  and  good  for  a  teacher's  use, 
being  a  fine  study  for  playing  from  the  wrist 
(2)  A  piece  of  quiet  beauty,  in  the  best  style 
of  cantabile  piano  playing.  Very  fine  for 
making  the  instrument  sing,  and  composed 
in  Geibel's  best  vein. 

Largo.  By  G.  F.  Handel.  Arranged  for  the  Piano  by 
A.  R.  Parsons.  Original  edition.  Pp.  3-  35  cents.  [C. 
Schirmer.] 

One  of  Handel's  broad  and  noble  compo- 
sitions, very  cleverly  transcribed,  but  requir- 
ing a  hand  well  trained  in  the  use  of  broad 
chords.  Although  to  be  played  slowly,  it  is 
of  a  difficult  grade,  and  will  require  some 
ability  in  changing  the  position  of  the  hands 
on  the  key-board.  It  has  long  been  a  fa- 
vorite. 

Crossing  the  Danube.  Grand  March.  By  Juan  C.  Sal- 
cedo.    Pp.  7.   50  cents.   [S.  T.  Gordon  &  Son.] 

A  showy  and  pretentious  piece,  of  more 
technical  difficulty  than  merit,  requiring 
much  strength  and  skill  for  a  proper  per- 
formance, and  giving  little  enjoyment  in  re- 
turn. It  is,  however,  not  without  merit,  and 
brings  in  at  the  end  a  very  good  arrange- 
ment of  the  Russian  National  Hymn. 

Twilight  Reverie.  For  the  Piano  Forte.  By  Thos.  P. 
Murphy.    Pp.  7.    50  cents.   [S.  T.  Gordon  &  Son.] 

A  very  pleasing  tuneful  piano  piece,  but 
without  any  particular  originality.  Is  of 
moderate  difficulty,  and  well  calculated  to 
please  if  properly  performed. 

Hidden  Hand  Waltz.  By  Maurice  H.  Strong.  Pp.  3- 
30  cents.    [John  Church  &  Co.] 

A  very  simple  piece,  of  no  decided  value, 
though  capable  of  pleasing  for  a  few  times. 

Benedic  Anima  Mea.  By  H.  P.  Danks.  Pp.  8.  50 
cents.   [S.  T.  Gordon  &  Son.] 

This  is  a  strong  and  spirited  composition, 
exhibiting  a  good  variety  in  theme  and  treat- 
ment, and  well  suited  to  the  use  of  quartettes. 
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BUOOESSITJL  BOOKS. 

TH  Eprinciple  which  underlies  the  proverb 
Poet  a  nascitur  non  fit  seems  to  be  of 
very  general  application.  The  conditions  of 
success  are  hardly  ever  to  be  determined  in 
the  spiritual  realm,  and  often  not  in  the  ma- 
terial. We  have  been  told  that  the  violin 
maker,  no  matter  how  great  his  pains  and 
skill,  can  never  predict  the  quality  of  the  in- 
strument upon  which  he  is  at  work.  He 
must  wait  until  it  is  finished,  and  strung,  and 
tuned,  and  the  bow  applied,  before  he  can 
settle  the  question  whether  it  is  to  be  a  violin 
or  only  a  fiddle.  The  ship-carpenter,  though 
he  take  the  swiftest  and  staunchest  clipper 
before  him  as  his  model,  and  build  on  the 
same  dimensions  and  after  the  same  lines, 
must  yet  wait  till  his  new  craft  is  afloat  and 
under  sail  before  her  sea-going  qualities  can 
be  rated. 

In  no  product  of  man  is  the  operation  of 
this  law  more  obvious  than  in  the  making  of 
books.  What  are  the  conditions  of  a  suc- 
cessful book?  Successful  books  are  what 
all  writers  hope  to  write,  and  all  publishers 
wish  to  publish,  and  the  art  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  pretty  well  known ;  the  princi- 
ples of  it,  at  least,  are  understood  to  be  set- 
tled. But  the  secret  is  a  very  elusive  one 
after  all.  In  one  case  author  and  publisher 
think  that  all  the  conditions  of  success  are 
secured,  and  the  book  proves  a  failure ;  in 
another  case  success  is  sudden  and  brilliant, 
when  all  the  conditions  seem  to  be  wanting. 
The  book  world  has  furnished  some  notable 
illustrations  of  this  law,  or  rather  absence  of 
law,  the  past  season,  and  thrown  all  the 
canons  made  and  provided  into  confusion. 
The  most  successful  books  of  the  year  have 
been  books  offered  to  the  public  without 
"names"  to  back  them,  generally  without 
much  previous  notice  and  preparing  of  the 
way,  and  without  inherent  qualities  of  the 
highest  excellence. 

Doubtless  one  secret  of  this  success  is  that 
the  popular  taste  has  been  accurately  dis- 


cerned and  cleverly  accommodated.  Skillful 
advertising  has  played  an  important  part  A 
fashion  has  been  set,  and  the  prevailing  cur- 
rent has  floated  whatever  has  been  put  into 
it.  But  more  than  all,  "  nothing  succeeds 
like  success."  The  book  that  ten  thousand 
people  have  read  becomes  the  book  that  ten 
thousand  other  people  want  to  read;  the 
book  that  fifty  thousand  readers  have  bought 
is  the  book  that  fifty  thousand  and  more  will 
buy.  And  so  it  goes.  But  no  author  can 
write,  no  publisher  can  print,  a  book  and  be 
sure  that,  no  matter  how  well  written  and 
how  adroitly  published,  fifty  thousand  copies 
of  it  will  be  sold,  or  ten,  or  five,  or  even  one. 
It  may  prove  to  be  a  violin,  but  it  is  quite  as 
likely  to  turn  out  only  a  fiddle. 

And  "  in  conclusion,"  as  the  preachers  say, 
the  truest  success  of  books  is  not  necessarily 
large  sales.  "  Large  sales  and  small  profits  " 
may  be  the  truth  in  more  senses  than  one. 
We  fear  there  has  been  little  profit  to  the 
public,  beyond  a  bit  of  momentary  sport,  in 
many  of  the  much-sold  books  of  the  present 
season.  Their  "  success  "  has  been  pleasant 
enough  to  authors  and  publishers,  but,  from 
higher  points  of  view,  of  rather  a  paltry  kind. 
Some  of  the  most  truly  successful  books  of 
the  past  twelve-month,  and  let  us  not  forget 
it,  have  come  unheralded  and  made  no  noise, 
but  have  settled  down  into  human  minds  and 
begun  to  work  there,  and  entered  on  careers 
of  beneficence  which  shall  be  immortal. 


MINOR  TOPIOS. 

Riding  homewards  by  horse-car  the  other  day, 
with  a  "  's  Monthly"  in  our  hand,  we  pres- 
ently awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  we  had  for 
our  neighbor  on  the  right  an  ill-clad,  frowzy- 
headed,  surly-faced,  and  generally  trampish-look- 
ing  man,  of  the  sort  that  one  involuntarily  shrinks 
from  sitting  next  to  anywhere.  We  had  barely 
made  the  discovery  when  he  broke  the  silence  by- 
remarking,  with  a  glance  of  his  eye  at  our  maga- 
zine: "Pretty  good  number  this  month."  The 
manhood  that  was  really  in  this  ugly-looking  fel- 
low spoke  through  his  voice,  and  forgetting  his 
exterior  in  the  recognition  of  a  brother,  we  re- 
plied :  "  Yes,  it  is  a  '  pretty  good  number '  every 
month."    "I  don't  like  it  as  well  though  as 

'  's,'"  he  continued,  with    an  intelligent 

tone.  "No?  Why  not?"  "Well,  I  think 
'  V  has  more  variety."  Here  was  an  opin- 
ion on  literature  from  an  unexpected  quarter, 
and  without  assent  or  dissent  on  our  part  upon 
the  particular  point  in  question,  we  were  moved 
to  thankfulness  that  the  hard-fisted  and  grimy 
"  working-men  "  were  being  reached  by  the  fresh, 
pure  artistic  magazines  month  by  month,  and 
were  set  to  thinking  what  powerful  influences  for 
good  these  magazines  must  be  exerting  in  every 
direction,  down  under  the  surface  of  society  among 
what  we  call  the  lower  classes.  Preach  on,  ye 
heralds  of  knowledge  and  truth  and  beauty ! 
And  remember  your  mission. 


The  nom-dc-plume  "Mark  Twain,"  adopted 
by  our  friend  Mr.  Clemens,  has  been  generally 


supposed,  we  believe,  to  be  a  peculiar  product  of 
boatmen's  life  on  the  Mississippi  River.  That 
the  term  in  its  original  sense  was  no  localism, 
however,  appears  from  a  passage  which  we  have 
just  chanced  upon  in  Life  in  Mexico,  by  Mme. 

C  De  La  B  [Boston  :  1843],  a  work  in  two 

volumes,  descriptive  of  a  two  years'  residence  in 
that  country,  and  one  which  had  the  honor  of  an 
introduction  to  the  American  public  in  very  com- 
plimentary terms  by  Mr.  William  H.  Prescott, 
The  author  is  en  route  from  New  York  by  way  of 
Cuba,  and  is  describing  the  scenes  of  a  day  at 
sea  in  the  packet  ship  "Norma"  before  reaching 
Havana.    The  date  is  1839: 

"On  goes  the  vessel,  stately  and  swanlike; 
the  water  of  the  same  turquoise  blue,  covered 
with  a  light  pearly  froth,  and  so  clear  that  we  see 
the  large  sponges  at  the  bottom.  Every  minute 
they  heave  the  leads  4  By  the  mark  three.'  '  By 
the  mark  three,  less  a  quarter.'  '  By  the  mark 
twain  and  a  half,'  (fifteen  feet,  the  vessel  drawing 
thirteen,)  two  feet  between  us  and  the  bottom. 
The  sailor  sings  it  out  like  the  first  line  of  a  hymn 
in  short  metre,  doled  out  by  the  parish  clerk." 


After  all  can  there  be  a  better  history  of  cur- 
rent American  literature,  in  one  form,  than  such 
as  is  furnished  by  the  Literary  World?  Take  its 
seven  volumes  for  as  many  years  last  past :  they 
present  a  comprehensive  and  well  proportioned 
survey  of  the  entire  literature  of  their  period. 
When  these  seven  shall  have  grown  into  twenty- 
five,  the  value  of  the  work  from  this  point  of  view 
will  be  incalculable.  We  are  moved  to  this  re- 
mark by  observing  the  care  with  which  many  of 
the  readers  of  the  paper  preserve  their  files,  and 
the  earnestness  with  which  not  a  few  of  our  new 
subscribers  have  sought  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  complete  set  from  the  beginning.  The 
time  is  coming  when  such  sets  will  be  very  highly 
prized,  as  indeed  they  are  already.  Fortunately 
we  have  extra  numbers  of  most  of  the  issues, 
though  of  some  the  supply*  is  very  short.  Of  the 
first  number,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  one  copy- 
remains,  but  we  are  seriously  thinking  of  reprint- 
ing it  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  to  which  we 
refer.  To  be  warranted  in  doing  this  we  should 
need  seventy-five  subscriptions  for  that  number 
at  one  dollar  each.  Sooner  or  later  we  expect  to 
receive  them. 

The  singular  good  fortune  which,  the  past  few 
months,  has  befallen  books  published  anony- 
mously, ought  to  cheer  the  hearts  and  stimulate 
the  talents  of  young  writers  who  yet  have  names 
to  make.  The  feeling  has  been  common  that 
there  was  little  hope  for  unknown  authors  in  the 
paths  of  literature.  The  testimony  of  recent  ex- 
perience is  that  they  may  hope  for  the  largest 
things,  provided  they  have  a  story  to  tell  and 
know  how  to  tell  it.  It  has  been  proved,  if  in- 
deed it  were  ever  doubted,  that  the  fruit  which 
the  public  will  have  is  that  which  has  the  flavor 
they  like,  whether  a  high-sounding  label  is  tied  to 
it  or  none  at  all. 


ClCERO,  in  his  Tusculan  Disputations,  says  of 
Timothcus,  a  famous  and  influential  citizen  of 
Athens,  that  having  supped  with  Plato,  and  being 
extremely  delighted  with  his  entertainment,  he 
said  to  him  on  meeting  him  shortly  after:  "Your 
suppers  are  not  only  agreeable  while  I  partake 
of  them,  but  the  next  day  also."  No  higher  en- 
comium could  be  passed  upon  a  book  than  to 
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remark  upon  it  in  the  same  spirit.  Books  that 
are  enjoyed  after  they  have  been  read  have  passed 
one  o£  the  supreme  tests  of  excellence. 


Et i  en  PTE  Dolet,  student-scholar,  and  printer  at 
Lyons,  France,  in  the  first  half  of  the  i 6th  century, 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  publish  a  translation  into 
French  of  two  dialogues  of  Plato.  The  Faculty 
of  Theology  of  Paris  found  him  guilty  of  badly 
translating  one  passage,  and  he  was  burnt  with 
his  books  on  the  Place  Maubert,  after  being  cru- 
elly tortured.  It  is  fortunate  for  translators  that 
times  have  changed. 

We  beg  the  indulgence  of  oy  reader*4cw*rds 
this  number  of  the  Literary  World.  A  sudden 
irruption  of  clamorous  advertisements,  just  as  tie 
paper  was  ready  for  the  press,  has  necessitated  a 
slight  abridgment  of  reading-matter  proper. 


We  have  some  correspondents  who  do  not 
think  enough  of  us  to  give  us  their  names.  Why 
should  we  think  enough  of  them  to  notice  their 
communications  ? 


BRIEF  HOTIOES. 


They  All  Do  It;  or  Mr.  Miggs  of  Danbury  and 
his  Neighbors.  By  J.  M.  Bailey.  [Lee  & 
ShepardT] 

The  meaning  of  this  title  is  obviously  this, 
that  the  sketches  which  the  44  Danbury  News 
man  "  here  gives  of  the  ways  of  his  towns- 
people are  representative  in  their  character, 
and  that  the  world  is  pretty  much  alike ;  in 
Danbury  and  out  of  it  as  well.  This,  we 
suspect,  is  true.  The  volume  is  a  collection 
of  the  humorous  newspaper  articles  which 
have  made  their  author's  name  widely  known. 
Taken  at  its  own  estimate  it  may  serve  a 
purpose  with  that  portion  of  the  public  which 
laughs  easily,  and  is  not  over  fastidious  or 
exacting  as  to  the  provoking  cause.  We 
find  in  it  many  things  which  we  think  silly, 
some  that  are  even  coarse,  and  others  that 
are  really  funny;  with  occasional  touches  of 
genuine  humor.  Of  the  quieter  paragraphs 
this  is  one  of  the  best: 

"There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  conduct  of  a 
man  and  a  woman  in  new  clothes.  When  a 
woman  gets  a  new  suit,  she  immediately  prances 
down  town,  and  for  hours  will  walk  contentedly 
along  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  receiving  fresh 
impulses  of  joy  every  time  another  womatf  scans 
her  wardrobe.  But  a  man  is  so  different !  He 
won't  put  on  his  new  clothes  for  the  first  time 
until  it  is  dark ;  then  he  goes  down  town  so  cau- 
tiously as  to  almost  create  the  impression  that  he 
is  sneaking  along.  If  he  sees  a  crowd  on  a  cor- 
ner, he  will  slip  across  the  way  to  avoid  them ; 
and,  when  he  goes  into  his  grocery,  he  tries  to 

St  behind  as  many  barrels  and  boxes  as  he  can. 
1  the  time  he  is  trying  his  level  best  to  appear 
as  if  the  suit  was  six  months  old,  and  all  the  while 
realizes  that  he  is  making  an  infernal  failure  of 
if.  .  . 

For  a  scene  at  the  parting  of  a  very  prac- 
tical husband  and  a  very  poetical  wife,  the 
following  is  not  without  entertainment : 

.  .  ."  She  put  both  her  arms  about  his  neck. 
"•John,'  she  sobbed,  'you  are  going  away.' 
"This  was  so  palpable,  that  jt  would  have  been 


madness  to  attempt  a  denial :  so  he  merely 
served, — 

" 1  Look  out  for  my  collar,  Maria.' 

"  «  You  will  think  of  yo*  wife  while  you  are 
gone  ? '  she  whispered  huskily. 

"  He  was  a  trifle  nervous  under  the  pressure 
of  her  arms  upon  his  collar;  but  Jie  spoke  reas- 
suringly,— 

"  'I  will  bear  it  in  mind,  my  dear.' 

" '  You  will  think  of  me  as  mourning  your  ab- 
sence, and  anxiously  awaiting  your  return  ? '  she 
murmured. 

" '  You  can  trust  me  to  attend  to  it,'  he  replied, 
with  as  much  firmness  as  if  it  had  been  a  request 
for  six  barrels  of  mackerel. 

" '  And  you'll  be  very  careful  of  yourself  for  my 
sake  ? '  she  suggested  in  a  broken  voice. 

"  *  I  will  see  it  attended  to,  mv  dear.  But  it  is 
almost  time  for  the  train ; '  and  ne  gravely  sought 
to  remove  her  arms  from  his  neck. 

"'John,  John!'  she  convulsively  cried,  'don't 
forget  me,  don't  forget  me  I ' 

" '  Maria,'  he  said,  with  a  tinge  of  reproach  in 
his  tone,  '  I  have  made  a  memorandum  to  that 
effect.'" 

Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams.     Vol.  XII. 
fj.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.] 

This  volume  completes  the  work;  one 
that  is  an  unique  contribution  to  the  politi- 
cal history  of  the  United  States.  Few  men 
in  public  life  have  "  taken  notes "  as  they 
went  along  after  the  thoroughness  of  Mr. 
Adams;  few  have  shown  such  scrupulous 
care  toward  the  official  records  of  their 
service.  At  Washington,  June,  1844,  he 
writes : 

"  My  attention  to  public  affairs  is  absorbed  in 
the  preparations  for  settling  my  debts  here  and 
in  looking  up  the  documents  of  the  second  and 
third  sessions  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Congress, 
one  set  of  each  of  which  I  am  to  pack  up  in  a 
chest  and  send  round  by  water  to  Boston.  The 
documents  are  now  divided  into  three  sets  of  — 
1,  Executive  documents  of  the  House ;  2,  Reports 
of  committees  of  the  House ;  3,  Senate  documents, 
including  Executive  and  reports;  then  one  vol- 
ume of  journals  of  each  House,  and  a  folio  vol- 
ume or  two  of  printed  bills  and  amendments.  I 
doubt  if  another  member  of  Congress  besides 
myself  possesses  an  entire  set  of  all  these  papers. 
Of  the  bills,  no  one  condescends  to  keep  a  set.  .  . 
My  practice  is  to  have  them  kept  in  files  for  me, 
including  the  printed  bills,  and,  after  the  close  of 
the  session,  to  have  them  bound  at  my  own  ex- 
pense. I  have  thus  one  set  of  the  documents 
here,  and  one  at  my  home  in  Quincy." 

Mr.  Adams  was  not  wholly  absorbed  in 
statecraft  He  found  time,  even  in  legisla- 
tive hours,  for  reading  and  study.  At  Quin- 
cy he  writes  of  Lord  Bacon,  whose  life  and 
works  he  had  begun : 

"  This  man  was  a  prodigy  and  a  paradox.  He 
should  be  studied  as  a  chronometer  or  a  steam- 
engine  should  be  studied  —  as  a  piece  of  moral 
and  intellectual  mechanism.  Why  did  I  not  so 
study  him  fifty  years  ago  ?  .  .  .  The  general  re- 
flection upon  the  life  of  Bacon  is  the  melancholy 
aspect  of  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  His 
transcendent  talents,  rapacious  ambition,  and 
disgusting  sycophancy  combined  to  raise  him  to 
the  pinnacle  of  opulence,  of  honors,  and  of  power. 
The  causes  of  his  downfall  were  his  connivance 
with  briberies  practiced  by  his  servants,  and  with 
whom  he  shared  the  plunder.  But  James  the 
First  himself,  and  his  minion  Buckingham,  were 
deeply  implicated  in  the  charges  upon  which  he 
was  convicted,  and  it  was  more  of  their  sins  than 
of  his  own  that  he  bore  the  penalty." 

This  diary  of  his  private  life  and  public 
service  Mr.  Adams  kept  for  more  than  half 
a  century.    He  made  his  last  entry  in  it  Jan- 


oby  nary  4th,  1848.   He  died  at  Washington  on 


jjh^gd.  of  the  month  following.  Of  the  536 
pag«N»the  volume  before  us,  250  are  occu- 
pied with  an  index  to  the  entire  work,  which 
looks  elaborate  and  minute,  and  is  reasonably 
thorough,  though  not  absolutely  so. 

The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon.    Popular  Edition. 
[Hurd  &  Houghton.] 

The  Poetical   Works  of  William  Wordsworth. 
Riverside  Edition.    [Hurd  &  Houghton.] 

The  complete  edition  of  Lord  Bacon's 
works  issued  in  England  in  1857-59,  by 
James  Spedding,  Leslie  Ellis,  and  Douglass 
Denon  Heath,  and  known  by  their  names, 
was  reprinted  in  this  country,  and  has  been 
circulated  to  a  considerable  extent  among 
scholars.  But  it  could  never  be  a  popular 
edition.  It  is  too  voluminous,  too  expensive, 
and  too  largely  occupied  with  Bacon's  Latin 
writings  and  translations  of  the  same.  The 
average  library,  and  the  ordinary  reader,  need 
little  more  than  the  Novum  Organum,  the 
Essays,  and  possibly  the  treatise  upon  the 
Advancement  of  Learning.  The  Essays, 
with  Whateley's  Annotations,  are  accessible 
in  a  single  volume.  The  new  edition  now 
before  us  is  based  upon  the  Spedding-Ellis- 
Heath  edition,  and  is  a  happy  medium  be- 
tween too  little  of  Bacon  and  too  much.  It 
is  in  two  volumes,  which  tend  toward  large- 
ness and  are  of  excellent  manufacture.  Be- 
side the  Essays  there  are  given  the  original 
prolegomena,  the  Novum  Organum,  the  New 
Atlantis,  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  the 
History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VII, 
and  a  large  number  of  shorter  writings ;  thus 
serving  altogether  to  present  the  choicest  of 
Lord  Bacon's  work  in  full  variety.  Each 
volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  separately 
paged,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  elaborate 
analytical  index.  Two  engraved  portraits  of 
Bacon,  with  fac  similes,  add  to  the  attractions 
of  the  edition,  which  is  in  most  respects  an 
admirable  one,  and  must  fully  answer  the 
want  of  nine  persons  out  of  ten.  We  hardly 
need  say  that  without  the  works  of  Lord 
Bacon  no  private  library,  however  small,  can 
pretend  so  much  as  to  have  laid  its  founda- 
tions. These  two  volumes  aggregate  more 
than  2,000  pages,  and  the  price,  $5.00,  is  cer- 
tainly very  low. 

The  Wordsworth  accompanying  the  Bacon 
is  the  first  instalment  of  that  new  edition  of 
the  British  Poets  which  has  been  some  time 
in  preparation  at  the  Riverside  Press.  There 
are  three  volumes,  comprising  upwards  of 
2,700  pages,  bound  in  plain  cloth,  with  gilt 
tops,  and  with  a  simple  device  upon  the 
cover.  The  paper  is  delicately  tinted  and  of 
excellent  quality.  The  typography  is  clear 
and  fresh  in  appearance,  though  the  plates 
are  by  no  means  new.  The  margins  have 
been  enlarged  very  greatly,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  page  as  it  appeared  in  the  former 
edition,  and  the  three  books  together  make 
as  handsome  a  set  as  any  one  need  wish.  A 
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dainty  ribbon  is  inserted  in  each  for  use  as  a 
mark.  The  price  for  the  three  is  but  $5.25, 
which  is  less  even  in  proportion  than  that 
of  the  Bacon.  If  Hurd  &  Houghton  carry 
out  their  intent  of  reproducing  the  entire 
library  known  as  the  British  Poets  in  this 
chaste  and  elegant  style,  they  will  lay  the 
intellectual  world  under  renewed  obligations. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,    Globe  Edi- 
tion.   [Macmillan  &  Co.] 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.   [T.  Y. 
Crowell.] 

The  Globe  Edition  of  Milton's  poems  is 
an  excellent  one ;  compact,  well  printed  and 
bound,  and  cheap.  It  is,  furthermore,  fur- 
nished with  valuable  descriptive  and  critical 
introductions  by  Prof.  Masson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  We  shall  place  the 
volume  in  our  office  library  for  personal  use. 

The  collection  of  Scoffs  poems  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  some  sixteen  volumes,  in  which 
Mr.  Crowell  designs  to  publish  the  works  of 
standard  British  poets.  The  edition  is  not 
to  be  a  complete  one  in  every  case,  though 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  but  a  few  of 
Scott's  poems  are  omitted  from  the  volume 
before  us.  The  plates  are  apparently  not 
new,  but  the  general  typographical  expres- 
sion is  fair. 

Law  for  the  Clergy.   By  Sanford  A.  Hudson. 
[S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.] 

In  this  convenient  little  manual  the  stat- 
utes of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  relating  to 
the  solemnization  of  marriage,  the  organiza- 
tion of  churches  and  religious  societies,  and 
the  protection  of  religious  assemblies,  are 
collected,  with  forms  appended  to  such  sec- 
tions as  require  forms.  The  statutes  are 
generally,  if  not  always,  given  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  book,  and  persons  con- 
cerned with  the  subjects  embraced  will  find 
here  collected  the  positive  regulations  of 
statutory  law  of  each  State,  with  explanations 
which  exhibit  them  in  detail,  and  also  enable 
one  to  contrast  readily  the  different  provi- 
sions in  force  in  different  States.  Prefixed 
to  the  statutes  is  a  summary  in  twenty-two 
pages  of  the  common  law  affecting  marriage, 
in  which  the  author  explains  the  nature  of 
the  contract,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  regu- 
lated by  the  State,  the  requisites  of  a  valid 
marriage,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  a  mar- 
riage may  be  declared  void.  The  subject  of 
divorce  and  separation  for  material  offenses, 
which  is  one  of  such  diverse  and  varied  reg- 
ulations in  the  different  States,  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  work.  The  various  common 
law  impediments  to  marriage  are  explained 
in  a  way  that  makes  the  statute  definitions 
afterwards  given  clear  and  intelligible,  and 
instructions  are  finally  presented  for  the  sol- 
emnization of  marriage  in  a  decorous  f#rm, 
valid  at  common  law  and  generally  appropri- 
ate under  the  statutes  of  the  several  States. 
A  full  index,  both  to  the  summary  of  the 


principles  of  the  law  of  marriage  and  to  the 
subject  of  the  statutes  of  each  State  included, 
is  added. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Body:  Does  the  Bible 
Teach  it?  By  Rev.  E.  Nisbet,  D.  D.  [Au- 
thors' Publishing  Company.] 

Dr.  Nisbet  reviews  briefly  the  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  Bodily  Resurrection,  and  the 
arguments  brought  forward  in  support  of  it 
The  texts  of  the  Old  Testament  which  have 
been  pressed  into  the  service  by  ignorance, 
he  returns  to  their  real  signification.  In  the 
New  Testament  he  argues  that  the  Greek 
word  anastasis  does  not  mean  a  rising  again 
but  simply  a  rising,  which  may  be  entirely  of 
the  spiritual  nature,  leaving  the  outworn 
body  behind  it.  The  great  authority  of  Paul 
certainly  seems  to  be  against  the  materialistic 
doctrine.  "  Thou  sowest  not  that  body  that 
shall  be."  Dr.  Nisbet  explains  the  physical 
impossibility  of  the  truth  of  the  old  belief, 
but  does  not  dwell  upon  the  undesirability  of 
our  rising,  if  we  could  do  so,  with  the  identi- 
cal bodies  that  are  buried.  He  does  not 
bring  to  his  aid  the  doctrine  held  so  strong- 
ly by  the  first  generation  of  Christians,  of 
Christ's  immediate  Second  Advent,  when 
those  in  the  grave  were  indeed  to  rise.  But 
the  texts  proving  the  existence  of  this  belief 
have  no  logical  bearing  upon  any  general 
doctrine  of  the  Future  Life,  and  Dr.  Nisbet 
rightly  declares  Mr.  Talmage  an  abuser  of 
Scripture  on  this  point. 

Self -Love  ;  or  the  Afternoon  of  Single  Life.  [T. 
B,  Peterson  &  Brothers.) 

We  presume  this  to  be  an  English  book 

reprinted.   The  author  is  not  named,  but  is 

evidently  a  woman.    The  work  is  explicitly 

addressed  to  her  "  unmarried  countrywomen, 

who  feel  the  interval  of  time  between  thirty 

and  fifty  somewhat  less  Interesting  than  the 

previous  years."    In  short,  it  is  a  spinster's 

sermon  to  spinsters,  or  rather  a  series  of 

such  sermons,  for  there  are  not  less  than 

nineteen  chapters.   The  preface  starts  out 

with  this  slap : 

..."  the  old  barriers  of  womanly  reserve  have 
been  demolished  more  and  more  every  year  by 
works  of  fiction,  which  owe  at  least  the  greater 
portion  of  their  popularity  to  the  amazing  want  of 
shade  that  distinguishes  them  ;  in  these  the  feel- 
ings of  women  have  been  exposed,  analyzed,  and, 
as  I  think,  degraded,  by  the  pens  of  women." 

The  present  volume  must  therefore  be 
offered  by  the  publishers  with  contrite 
hearts  as  an  antidote  to  the  long  line 
of  women's  novels  for  which  they  stand 
commercially  responsible.  Seriously,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  good  book.  With  some  ideas 
that  are  trite  and  commonplace  are  many 
that  are  fresh  and  practical,  well  calculated 
to  reconcile  the  feminine  mind  to  growing 
old,  and  to  enable  it  to  do  so  gracefully  and 
usefully.  We  will  consent  to  the  largest 
possible  circulation  of  Peterson's  novels,  if 
this  volume  can  accompany  them  wherever 
they  go. 


Mr.  Nightingale's  Diary.  By  Charles  Dickens, 
fj.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

This  is  a  little  farce  in  one  act,  which  has 
never  been  in  print  before  this  its  appear- 
ance in  the  "  Vest  Pocket  Series."  A  "  stage 
copy  "  in  manuscript  was  brought  home  from 
England  several  years  since  by  a  member  of 
the  publishing  firm.  Without  Mr.  Dickens's 
name  it  would  hardly  be  deemed  worthy  of 
print  Seeing  him  in  it  invests  it,  of  course, 
with  peculiar  interest.  It  has  never  been 
played,  we  believe,  except  privately,  and  any 
play  ought  to  be  better  when  seen  than  when 
read. 

Mesmerism,  Spiritualism,  etc.,  Historically  and 
Scientifically  Considered.  By  Wm.  B.  Car- 
penter, C.  B.,  etc.   [D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

The  substance  of  this  volume  consists  of 
two  lectures  given  by  the  learned  and  much- 
titled  author  before  the  London  Institution. 
His  announced  aim  is  "to  discover,  on  the 
generally  accepted  principles  of  testimony, 
what  are  facts,  and  to  discriminate  between 
facts  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  them, 
with  no  other  'theory'  to  support  than  that 
of  the  constancy  of  the  well-ascertained  laws 
of  nature."  The  conclusion  he  reaches,  for- 
tified by  a  formidable  presentation  of  proofs, 
is  that  there  is  no  new  u  force,"  odyllic  or 
otherwise,  displayed  in  any  of  the  phenomena 
of  mesmerism  or  spiritualism ;  and  that  there 
is  not  the  least  evidence,  satisfactory  to  an 
unbiased  and  scientific  mind,  of  any  agency 
of  unseen  spirits  in  raps  or  table-moving. 
He  seems  to  have  made  patient  inquiry  and 
used  all  possible  "  tests,"  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  class  all  the  marvelous  performances 
of  "  mediums  "  as  either  fraudulent  or  exhib- 
iting the  overpowering  influence  of  a  "  dom- 
inant idea,"  which  unconsciously  misleads 
and  deludes  its  possessor.  Not  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  the  "Ap- 
pendix," full  of  curious  facts  and  incidents. 

Village  Improvements  and  Farm  Villages.  By 
Geo.  E  Waring,  Jr.   fj.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

Three  essays,  which  deserved  and  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  when  they  appeared 
in  Scribner1s  Monthly,  are  here  reprinted 
with  some  amendments.  The  topics  are 
"Village  Improvements,"  "Village  Sanitary 
Work  "  and  "  Farm  Villages; "  and  another 
chapter  is  added  on  "Eastern  Farming," 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  which  continues  the  discussion 
of  ways  of  mitigating  the  hardships  of  iso- 
lated farm  life  by  means  of  village  residence. 
A  great  want  of  the  times  is  that  the  sur- 
plus mechanics,  traders  and  laborers,  who 
are  idle  or  unable  to  obtain  support  should 
be  attracted  to  the  farm ;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  timely  than  this  little  book.  The 
causes  of  the  repugnance  of  young  people  to 
rural  life  are  pointed  out,  and  a  remedy  sug- 
gested which  appears  practicable,  at  least  in 
settlements  yet  to  be  formed.  We  should 
be  glad  to  see  some  experiments  made  in 
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"farm  villages"  to  test  Mr.  Waring's  theo- 
ries by  actual  experience.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  by  sixteen  diagrams. 


NOTES  OH  THE  MAGAZINES  AND  RE- 
VIEWS. 

— Harper's  for  October  fits  itself  into  passing 
events  with  a  peculiarly  journalistic  aptitude. 
Mr.  Rideing's  account  of  "The  Life  of  a  New 
York  Fireman  "  is  strikingly  apropos  to  the  35th 
Street  fire  in  that  city  a  few  weeks  since ;  Mr.  S. 
G.  W.  Benjamin's  "  From  Brusa  to  Constantino- 
ple "  applies  to  the  field  towards  which  all  eyes 
are  now  turned;  Gen.  McClellan's  paper  on 
"The  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States"  is 
exceedingly  timely;  and  the  articles  "  Mytown," 
(supposed  to  be  Winsted,  Conn.,)  "  On  a  Melon 
Schooner,"  and  "  The  Campaign  of  Burgoyne  " 
have  close  relevancy  to  various  aspects  of  the 
season  now  passing.  So,  indeed,  has  Mr.  Scud- 
der's  survey  of  a  "  Group  of  Classical  Schools," 
here  concluded ;  a  very  pleasant  number  of  the 
group  being  St  Paul's  School  at  Concord,  an  in- 
stitution not  as  generally  known,  we  think,  as  it 
deserves  to  be. 

—  Under  the  title  of  "Ten  Years  of  Early 
English,"  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman  reviews  in  the  Oc- 
tober Atlantic  the  publications  of  the  Early  Eng- 
lish Text  Society.  This  Society  was  founded  in 
England  in  1S64,  but  derives  a  large  share  of  its 
support  from  our  side  of  the  water,  and  has  for 
its  aim  to  deepen  the  interest  in  the  historical 
study  of  the  English  language.  It  now  com- 
prises upwards  of  five  hundred  members,  has  the 
services  of  the  best  of  scholars  in  editing  the 
texts  it  publishes,  and  expended  over  $50,000  in 
the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence,  in  issuing 
seventy-four  volumes.  Mr.  Gilman  classifies 
these  as  follows :  Twenty-two  are  legends  and 
moral  and  theological  treatises;  nineteen  relate 
to  history,  politics,  and  social  life ;  sixteen  are 
romances;  eight  are  descriptions  of  manners  and 
customs ;  and  the  rest  are  divided  between 
grammar  and  criticism,  philosophy  and  science. 
All  these  curious  and  interesting  reprints  Mr. 
Gilman  proceeds  to  describe  in  detail.  Mr.  T. 
Adolphus  Trollope  appears  in  this  number  of  the 
Atlantic  with  a  paper  which  he  calls  "A  Night  in 
St  Peter's,"  but  which  is  really  an  imaginative 
study  of  historic  figures  in  the  papal  succession. 
There  is  also  a  lovely  song  by  George  L.  Osgood, 
arranged  to  words  by  Mr.  Lathrop. 

—The  life  of  Alfred  de  Musset  by  his  brother 
Paul  is  well  epitomized  by  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Wister 
in  the  October  Lippincott's,  giving  the  best  short 
history  of  this  French  Byron  which  we  remember 
to  have  seen.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  pic- 
ture is  not  a  very  pleasant  one  to  look  upon,  yet 
look  upon  it  they  must,  and  study  it,  who  would 
correctly  understand  a  most  important  chapter  in 
modern  French  literature.  However,  Mrs.  Wis- 
ter is  charitable  and  apologetic,  and  shows  her 
unhappy  subject  in  the  most  favorable  light. 
Thus: 

**  Alfred  de  Musset  was  idolized  by  people  who 
could  not  even  read.  There  was  not  a  generous 
and  amiable  quality  in  which  he  was  wanting ; 
he  had  an  inextinguishable  ardor  for  genius  and 
greatness  in  every  form ;  he  was  tender  hearted 
to  excess,  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  suffering, 
and  delighted  in  giving  pleasure ;  his  sympathy 
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was  ready  and  entire ;  his  loyalty  of  the  truest 

metal." 

Yet  this  was  a  man,  as  she  says,  who  "  killed 
himself  physically  and  intellectually,  as  surely  as 
the  wages  of  sin  are  death." 

—  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett,  in  Apple  to  nsf  Journal 
for  October,  maintains  it  "  as  undoubtedly  true 
that,  of  what  have  so  long  been  known  as  the 
sister  arts,  poetry,  all  things  considered,  enjoys 
the  most  limited  kind  of  popularity."  His  explan- 
ation of  this  assumed  fact  is  that  "  all  modern 
poetry  fights  against  a  most  adverse  environ- 
ment "  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
respecting  the  laws  of  versification.  Painting 
they  know,  sculpture  they  understand,  and  music 
they  are  fond  of,  but  for  poetry  their  ears  are 
dull  because  untrained.  "Metrical  arrange- 
ment," Mr.  Fawcett  finely  says,  "is  inseparately 
a  portion  of  all  poetry  as  its  fibrous  groundwork 
of  a  leaf ;  "  but  in  most  cases  he  finds  versifica- 
tion to  be  "  wholly  scorned  as  a  study,  except 
when  the  classics  are  used  as  a  sort  of  gracious 
excuse  for  its  consideration."  In  good  degree, 
doubtless,  Mr.  Fawcett  is  right  on  this  point  as 
well  as  concerning  the  remedy  he  proposes, 
namely,  more  attention  in  schools  to  the  study  of 
poetry.  But  we  think  he  fails  to  make  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  so  far  as  poetry  de- 
pends for  its  power  on  its  metrical  quality  its 
address  is  solely  to  the  ear.  Now  the  sense  of 
hearing  offers  no  such  opportunity  of  appeal 
to  the  mind  as  that  of  sight  which  painting  and 
sculpture  wholly  engage.  More  people  have  an 
eye  to  see  than  an  ear  to  hear. 

—  The  Canadian  Monthly  is  reprinting  Mr. 
William  Black's  Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly,  a 
new  novel  which  introduces  the  author's  observa- 
tions in  the  United  States  during  his  recent  visit 
hither.  Few  readers  will  not  enjoy  its  course  into 
and  through  our  country,  lively  as  it  is  with  an 
Englishman's  comments  upon  American  scenery, 
character  and  manners. 

— October's  Galaxy  brings  a  review  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Hon.  Gid- 
eon Welles;  a  story  by  Tourgu^neff — in  which 
spelling  of  the  great  Russian  novelist's  name  we 
are  all  now  pretty  much  agreed,  and  by  authority ; 
and  an  estimate  of  Edwin  Forrest,  by  the  living 
actor,  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett ;  but  we  specially 
commend  to  all  American  mothers  Mr.  Albert 
Rhodes's  answer  to  the  question:  "Shall  the 
American  Girl  be  Chaperoned?"  If  all  wise 
readers  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  opinion  that 
said  girl  is  carrying  her  freedom  from  restraints 
a  little  too  far,  we  shall  be  very  much  mistaken. 

—  The  center-piece  of  the  October  Scribner's 
is  an  article  of  twenty-five  pages,  by  Clarence 
Cook,  descriptive  of  dress,  ancient  and  modern. 
There  are  thirty-nine  pictures,  most  of  them  cheap 
and  tawdry,  quite  unworthy  of  their  place.  The 
cuts  which  embellish  Mr.  Rideing's  account  of 
"  How  New  York  is  Fed "  are  better.  A  very 
'unique  paper,  both  in  text  and  illustrations,  is 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Armstrong's  "A  Yankee  Tar  and  his 
Friends."  The  "  Tar  "  is  Captain  E.  E.  Morgan, 
who  sailed  the  Atlantic  back  and  forth  for  many 
years  in  command  first  of  packets  and  then  of 
steamships,  and  whose  uncommon  character 
brought  him  into  very  friendly  relations  with 
many  distinguished  people,  some  of  whom  he  had 
for  passengers  at  various  times ;  such  as  Dickens, 
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Thackeray,  Landseer,  Richard  Doyle,  Turner  and 
Leslie.  Fragments  of  his  correspondence  with 
these  notabilities  are  inserted,  with  droll  bits  of 
sketches,  and  a  few  autographic  signatures.  The 
first  portrait  we  have  ever  seen  of  Prof.  Hjalmar 
Hjorth  Boyesen,  effectively  engraved  from  a 
crayon  by  Eaton,  heads  an  entertaining  personal 
sketch  of  this  clever  Norse-American  writer, 
whose  home,  as  our  readers  must  well  know,  is 
now  in  the  service  of  Cornell  University.  The 
face  is  a  fine  one.  Mr.  George  S.  Merriam's  able 
and  spirited  essay  on  "Christianity  and  Free 
Thought "  we  commend  to  all  lingering  victims  of 
the  fast  disappearing  disease  of  theological  intol- 
erance. 

—  The  old  readers  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view can  hardly  know  it  in  its  new  and  quickened 
life.  Under  Mr.  Rice's  energetic  management  it 
has  started  off  at  a  pace  so  rapid,  that  its  publish- 
ers have  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  keep  up  with 
it  "  I  never  used  to  sell  a  single  copy,"  said  the 
news  dealer  at  one  of  the  New  York  hotels  the 
other  day,  "but  of  the  last  number  I  sold  over 
fifty."  And  this  is  coming  to  be  the  general  testi- 
mony. The  number  above  referred  to  was  that 
for  September-October,  which  led  off  with  a  vig- 
orous reply  to  Judge  Black  on  the  "Electoral 
Conspiracy,"  by  Hon.  E.  W.  Stoughton ;  touched 
the  recent  strikes  on  both  sides,  by  means  of 
articles  from  "A  Striker,"  and  from  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway; 
and  presented  in  addition  contributions  of  more 
than  common  interest  and  importance  from  Mr. 
Emerson,  Gen.  McClellan,  Hon.  David  A.  Wells 
and  Dion  Boucicault 

—  It  is  the  spirit  show.n  by  the  International 
Review,  doubtless,  which  has  so  put  the  North 
American  on  its  mettle.  The  September-October 
number  of  the  former  is  almost  "  neck-and-neck  " 
with  its  competitor ;  in  the  timeliness  and  value 
of  its  contents,  certainly,  if  not  wholly  in  the  fame 
of  its  writers.  Yet  Mr.  Simon  Seme's  paper  on 
"The  Administration  of  American  Cities,"  Dr. 
Francis  Wharton's  review  of  the  case  of  Queen 
Caroline  of  England,  as  illustrating  the  matter  of 
Judicial  Partisanship,  and  Prof.  F.  A.  Walker's 
survey  of  the  display  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibi- 
tion, are  all  writings  of  the  highest  class. 


TABLE  TALK. 


...  If  the  "copy"  of  some  of  our  most  fa- 
mous writers  were  "  set  up  "  literatim  et  punctua- 
tim,  it  would  look  rather  queerly  in  print  I  re- 
member once  seeing  a  bit  of  Atlantic  "  copy  "  (it 
was  a  dozen  years  ago  at  least)  from  the  pen  of 
a  distinguished  female  novelist,  in  which  the 
phrase,  "a  weak  old  kitten "  occurred.  It  puz- 
zled the  printer  at  first,  but  he  finally  "  recon- 
structed "  it  into  "  a  week-old  kitten,"  which  was 
doubtless  what  the  lady  meant  to  write.  This 
may  have  been  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  but  bad 
spelling  and  little  or  no  pointing  are  common 
enough  in  the  manuscripts  of  many  eminent 
literati. 

.  .  .  The  authoress  of  What  Think  Ye  of 
Christ?  adopts  the  King  James  version  of  II 
Timothy  iii :  16,  although  more  to  her  point 
would  be  that  of  Von  Tischendorf,  Samuel  Da- 
vidson, Adam  Clark  and  others,  translating  kai 
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by  "  also  " :  '*  Every  scripture  inspired  by  God  is 
also  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  conviction,  for 
rectification,  for  discipline,  which  is  righteous- 
ness." But  she  filters  out  the  gnat  of  an  inter- 
polation, "as  they  were,"  between  "spake"  and 
"moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  After  her  com- 
mendation of  the  forthcoming  translation  by  the 
Smith  sisters  of  Glastenbury,  in  their  rendering, 
"No  speech  nor  language:  their  voice  is  not 
heard,"  we  cannot  avoid  the  perhaps  unchival- 
rous  conclusion  that,  had  the  brochure  God  and 
the  Bible  been  written  by  a  woman  instead  of  a 
Rugby  male,  that  theory  as  to  the  Gnostic  Re- 
dactor of  the  Fourth  Gospel  would  have  been 
followed  by  this  authoress,  and  the  latter  not 
have  represented  the  evangelist  as  meaning  "  You 
may  believe  this,  because  I  am  the  very  man  to 
whom  it  happened."  If,  however,  this  be  un- 
chivalrbus,  let  it  go  to  nothingness  along  with 
Mr.  Cook's  naughty  remark  that  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's outlook  upon  theology  was  about  like  a 
woman's  outlook  upon  politics.  For,  on  the 
whole,  the  authoress  navigates  with  better  skill 
than  two-thirds  the  male  pilots  between  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  Rationalism  and  Credu- 
lity. Even  Theodore  Parker  would  not  dissent 
from  her  recognition  of  our  duty  to  reverence  the 
mysterious. 

.  .  .  Down  here  on  Cape  Cod  there  is  a  well- 
marked  provincialism  which  I  have  not  seen  no- 
ticed by  any  writer,  not  even  by  Thoreau,  namely, 
pronouncing  short  e  as  if  it  was  short  a.  On  one 
of  my  first  visits  to  the  Cape  I  boarded  in  a  fam- 
ily, one  of  the  absent  members  of  which  was  con- 
tinually spoken  of  as  "  Alice ; "  and  I  was  much 
surprised  when  "  Alice."  came  home  to  find  that 
she  was  a  boy,  and  that  her  name  was  spelled 
"  Ellis."  The  people  here  always  refer  to  a  cer- 
tain locality  as  "  the  head  of  the  madder,"  and  it 
was  some  time  before  I  guessed  that  "madder  " 
was  equivalent  to  meadow.  Wreck  is  always 
pronounced  wrack,  as  it  was  both  spelled  and 
pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  day.  I  once  recog- 
nized a  Cape  Cod  man  in  Boston  by  this  pecul- 
iarity of  speech.  Even  the  school  teachers  here 
are  not  entirely  free  from  it  Whether  it  extends 
all  along  the  Cape  I  cannot  say.  but  it  prevails 
throughout  Truro  and  Provincetown. 

.  .  .  Had  King  Solomon  lived  in  our  day  he 
might  have  added  one  more  to  the  five  things 
that  were  "  too  wonderful  "  for  him  —  the  way  of 
a  daily  news  reporter  with  his  facts;  as  thus:  A 
recent  graduate  of  one  of  our  two  ancient  New 
England  colleges,  now  on  the  staff  of  that  very 

free  lance,  the  S  R         (Mass.),  drops  in  to 

the  study  of  a  pastor  near  the  city  of  guns,  with 
a  few  interrogation  points.  Noticing  a  copy  of 
the  "  John  Paston  Letters  "  he  gives  its  leaves  a 
slight  shuffle,  and,  whipping  out  his  note-book 
and  pencil,  scribbles  a  few  words,  which  the  next 

morning  inform  the  public  that  the  Rev.   

 ,  has  in  his  library  a  rare  volume  "  of  orig- 
inal pastoral  letters  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI, 
Edward  IV,  and  Richard  III,  143  5-1483-"  Sev- 
eral of  whose  characters  (he  adds)  are  the  same 
as  those  put  by  Shakespeare  into  his  plays.  This 
is  true  enough;  but  as  to  the  "pastoral" 
element— well,  that  is  considerably  more  bu- 
colic than  ecclesiastical,  although  Church  and 
State  were  rather  mixed  in  those  dimly  lighted 
days. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


(25.)  Will  you  please  inform  your  readers 
what  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  "  Deirdre  " 
in  the  "  No  Name  Series  ? "  H.  F.  L. 

Templeton,  Mass. 

As  if  it  were  spelled  Dior  dray,  with  a  very  light  touch  on 
the  last  syllable. 

(26.)  Would  it  not  be  well  in  the  future  for 
writers  under  the  head  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  " 
to  sign  some  name  and  address  by  which  they 
might  be  corresponded  with  directly,  in  case 
readers  of  the  Literary  World  desired  to  do  so  ? 

Frank  R.  Houghton. 

104  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  City. 

(27.)  The  following  lines  are  on  the  title  page 

of  Sir  David  Brewster's  More  Worlds  Than 

One.    I  have  never  seen  them  elsewhere,  nor 

been  able  to  learn  by  inquiry  the  name  of  the 

author.    Will  you  please  inform  me  where  I 

can  find  it,  and  oblige  me : 

"  Bright  star  of  eve,  that  send'st  thy  softening  ray 
Through  the  dim  twilight  of  this  nether  sky, 
I  hail  thy  beam  like  rising  of  the  dav, 
Hast  thou  a  home  for  me  when  I  shall  die?" 

KnoxvilU,  Term.  S.  S. 

(28.)  Some  one  wrote  me  the  other  day  (and 
the  note  is  mislaid)  asking  who  was  the  author 
of  a  widely  copied  poem,  entitled  "Sumter," 
which  appeared  during  the  war,  and  where  it 
might  be  found.  The  poem  was  written  by  the 
Rev.  George  Lansing  Taylor,  D.  D.,  now  pastor 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  at  New  Rochelle,  New 
York.  He  happened  to  be  in  New  York  over 
night  when  the  news  of  the  surrender  came,  and 
the  poem  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Tribune  the  next  morning,  August  26th,  1863. 

J.  D.  M. 

Cross  River,  New  York. 

(29.)  The  following  lines  from  Hamlet  are 
printed  as  a  quotation.  Can  you  give  me  their 
author  ? 

"  Imperial  Cxsar  dead,  and  turned  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  I 
O !  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall  t'  expel  the  winter's  flaw  t  " 

W.  J.  c. 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  for  printing  this  as  a  quota- 
tion, and  no  respectable  edition,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  dots 
so  print  it.  The  folio  of  1623  does  not:  nor  the  Variorum 
of  1821:  nor  Dyce,  nor  Knight,  nor  White,  nor  Hudson, 
nor  Furness,  nor  the  "  Globe,"  and  of  course  not  the 
"Cambridge,"  which  the  "Globe"  follows  in  the  main, 
nor  the  "  Clarendon  Press,"  nor  Moberly's  "  Rugby " 
edition.  From  the  metrical  for*  of  the  passage  —  a  rhyme 
quotation  sandwiched  between  prose  and  blank  verse  —  it 
might  seem  that  the  poet  meant  it  to  pass  as  a  quotation, 
but  that  will  hardly  justify  us  in  printing  it  as  such,  espe- 
cially as  stanxas  of  old  songs  art  quoted  in  the  context.  And 
here  we  may  remark  that  many  of  the  best  editors — indeed, 
the  majority  of  them— follow  the  early  quartos  in  reading 
"Imperious  Cwar."  They  think  that  the  editor  of  the 
folio  (which  has  "  Imperial!  ")  made  the  change,  the  latter 
having  become  the  more  common  form  in  his  day.  The 
two  words  had  been  used  interchangeably.  We  find  "  most 
imperious  Agamemnon"  in  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  iv:  5, 
17a;  "the  imperious  show  of  Casar"  io  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  iv ;  15,  33,  etc.  In  "Titus  Andronicus,"  1,  i: 
250,  the  quarto  has  "imperious,"  the  folio  "Imperial);" 
the  change  having  probably  been  made  by  the  editor  of  the 
latter,  as  in  "  Hamlet." 


ANFWM  TO  KO.  at. 

The  third  of  the  "  three  wittiest  Boston  sayings"  is  not 
correctly  reported,  see  Social  Aims,  page  70,  by  R.  W. 
Emerson : 

"  I  have  heard  with  admiring  submission  the  experience 
of  the  lady  who  declared  '  that  the  sense  of  beine  perfectly 
well  dressed  gives  a  feeling  of  inward  tranquility  which 
religion  is  powerless  to  bestow.' "  •  •  • 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  found  the  following 
paragraph  in  the  Boston  Commonweal/A  : 

"The  third  of  the  '  wittiest  Boston  sayings,'  quoted  by 
you  from  the  Literary  World,  last  week,  appeared  origin- 
ally, I  thiok,  in  a  newspaper  letter  of  Mrs.  Mary  Clemmer 
(Ames),  describing  a  President's  reception,  and  it  ran  thus 
(I  quote  from  memory):  '  In  walking  up  a  long  room,  with 
your  enemy  behind  your  back,  there  is-a  mom  support  in  a 
Paris  dress  which  religion  fails  to  furnish.' " 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


— The  venerable  Robert  Carter,  formerly  ed- 
itor of  Appleton's  Journal,  and  recently  one  of 
the  editors  of  Appleton's  Cyclopedia,  was  sojourn- 
ing in  September  with  relatives  in  Cambridge. 

—  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson's  wife,  who  died  last 
month,  was  a  niece  of  William  EUery  Channing. 
She  had  been  an  invalid  and  a  sufferer  for  many 
years,  but  was  a  woman  of  great  intellectual 
cultivation. 

—  The  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Charles  Sumner, 
by  Hon.  E.  L.  Pierce,  will  be  published  in  Lon- 
don by  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.,  simultaneously  with 
its  appearance  in  this  country.  That  is  expected 
to  be  about  November  ist 

—  Mr.  Swinburne's  serial  tale,  now  appearing 
in  The  Taller,  is  not  a  new  production,  but  was 
written  at  least  ten  years  ago,  when  the  manu- 
script was  seen  by  an  American  friend.  The 
form  is  that  of  correspondence,  and  the  title,  very 
suitably,  is  "  A  Year's  Letters."  It  is  said  that 
he  has  another  novel  of  greater  length  ready  to 
follow  this. 

—  Mr.  George  W.  Childs  of  Philadelphia,  the 
owner  of  many  rare  autographs  and  literary  curi- 
osities, has  come  into  possession,  by  purchase,  of 
the  manuscript  of  Harriet  Martineau's  Retrospect 
of  Western  Travel,  published  in  1838. 

—  It  has  been  advertised  in  our  coVjmns,  and 
the  statement  has  gone  extensively  abroad,  that 
a  new  magazine,  to  be  called  Once  a  Month,  was 
to  appear  in  Portland  the  present  autumn.  We 
regret  to  have  to  say  that  this  expected  periodi- 
cal died  before  it  was  born.  The  history  of  this 
enterprise  and  its  failure  would  be  an  instructive 
one  if  an  historian  of  it  could  be  found. 

—  Andre1  Theurietthe  author  of  GirarcTs  Mar- 
riage, noticed  in  another  column,  was  born  at 
Marly-le-Roi,  spent  his  youth  at  Bar-le-Duc,  and 
in  early  manhood  removed  to  Auberive.  A  little 
sketch  of  him,  given  by  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Hooper  in 
a  recent  letter  to  Lippincotfs  Magazine,  tallies 
very  closely  with  his  individuality  and  tastes  as 
revealed  in  his  writings  : 

"  He  is,  above  all,  an  adorer  of  the  woods  — 
not  such  wild  virgin  forests  as  may  still  be  met 
with  in  our  own  land,  but  the  decorous  and  well- 
trained  woods  of  France,  where  the  very  trees 
seem  to  have  learned  politeness  and  keep  to  their 
own  places,  not  one  of  them  daring  to  tower  to  an 
undue  height  or  to  spread  its  roots  or  branches 
over  an  unaccustomed  breadth  of  space.  .  .  . 
Something  of  the  freshness,  the  summer  sweet- 
ness, the  natural  charm  of  his  favorite  haunts 
seems  to  pervade  the  atmosphere  of  his  graceful 
and  delicate  tales." 
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Besides  Gerard's Marriage Theuriet  has  written 
Angile's  Fortune  and  A n  Undine,  "all,"  says  Mrs. 
Hooper,  "  imbued  with  that  peculiar  quality  which 
the  French  call  honn6tete7' 

—  A  cheap  literary  fraud  was  attempted  and 
detected  just  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
our  September  number.  A  young  man  of  Han- 
cock County,  Indiana,  wrote  some  verses  in  imi- 
tation of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  put  the  initials  "  E.  A. 
P."  at  the  bottom,  and  caused  the  production  to 
be  published  in  the  Kokomo  Dispatch,  with  the 
story  that  the  poem  had  been  discovered  by 
chance  on  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  book  belonging 
to  a  Kokomo  citizen,  who  gave  such  an  account 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  came  into  his 
possession  as  would  confirm  the  supposed  in- 
ternal evidence  of  Poe's  authorship.  The  poem 
was  extensively  copied  throughout  the  country  as 
a  curiosity,  but  with  many  disparaging  comments 
upon  its  quality,  and  not  a  few  accompanying 
doubts  of  its  genuineness.  It  finally  turned  out 
that  it  was  a  sheer  counterfeit,  the  artificer  hop- 
ing to  make  a  little  fame  out  of  his  trick.  The 
consequent  discomfiture  of  the  Dispatch  was 
"  nuts  "  to  its  rival,  the  Kokomo  Tribune,  which 
burst  out  with  full  a  column  and  a  half  of  ex- 
posure, visiting  its  unhappy  contemporary  with 
such  jeers  as  this:  "For  silly  lying,  verdant  de- 
ception and  gauzy  smartness,  the  Leonainie  fraud 
beats  anything  we  ever  saw."  "  Leonainie  "  was 
the  name  of  the  "  poem." 

—  The  fact  that  the  book  of  Mormon  had  its 
origin  in  a  romance  written  about  1810,  by  Rev. 
Solomon  Spaulding  of  Ohio,  has  long  been 
known,  and  the  whole  story  can  be  found  in  the 
best  modern  encyclopaedias.  Some  additional 
particulars,  however,  have  just  been  furnished 
through  the  agency  of  the  Springfield  Republican. 
Spaulding  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1761,  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1785,  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry,  preached  three  or  four 
years,  and  removed  successively  to  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  When  he  wrote  the 
romance  in  question  he  was  running  a  small 
iron  foundry,  and  using  his  leisure  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  literary  tastes.  It  was  a  time 
when  the  newly  discovered  remains  of  the  mound- 
builders  were  exciting  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
and  Mr.  Spaulding  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
a  history  of  ancient  America,  which  should  pur- 
port to  be  a  "  manuscript  found "  in  one  of  the 
old  monuments.  The  Biblical-chronicle  form  was 
chosen,  as  being  adapted  to  the  subject,  and  no 
secret  was  made  of  the  work.  As  it  progressed, 
in  fact,  the  romance  was  read  to  the  neighbors, 
to  whom,  very  naturally,  it  furnished  a  welcome  en- 
tertainment Among  others  Joe  Smith  and  Sid- 
ney Rigdon,  the  founders  of  the  Mormon  "church," 
heard  of  it,  and  the  theory  which  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing is  known  to  have  held,  and  which  his  romance 
probably  remotely  propounded,  that  the  mound- 
builders  were  one  of  the  Ix»t  Tribes  of  Israel,  was 
just  what  they  wanted.  Smith  actually  borrowed 
the  manuscript  at  one  time,  and  kept  it  for  a  week 
or  two,  alleging  that  he  wished  to  read  it  to  his 
family.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Smith 
produced  his  Book  of  Mormon.  In  1816  Mr. 
Spaulding  died,  and  his  widow  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts, bringing  the  manuscript  with  her.  Be- 
fore her  death,  which  took  place  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  she  was  visited  by  an  individ- 


ual, who  called  himself  Dr.  Hurlbut,  and  who 
begged  the  use  of  the  manuscript  for  publication 
as  an  exposure  of  Mormonism.  This  Hurlbut 
represented  himself  as  acting  for  certain  Chris- 
tian people,  and  brought  letters  of  introduction, 
which  it  is  said  proved  to  be  forged.  Mr. 
Spaulding's  widow,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had 
married  again,  allowed  him  to  take  the  manu- 
script, and  that  is  the  last  that  is  known  of  it. 
The  theory  is  that  Hurlbut  was  a  fraud,  and  that 
he  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  Mormon  lead- 
ers, who  wished  to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  earthly 
source  of  their  "revelation."  After  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Mormon  Bible  the  widow  Spaulding 
and  her  daughter  compared  it  with  the  romance, 
and  were  convinced  that  the  two  were  substantial- 
ly the  same.  These  particulars  have  always  been 
current,  it  seems,  in  Monson,  Mass.,  whither 
Mrs.  Spaulding-Davison  removed  from  Ohio,  and 
their  truthfulness  is  vouched  for  by  persons  now 
living. 

FOREIGN. 

—  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  has  been 
dangerously  ill  in  London  of  typhoid  fever. 

— -  Mr.  Evelyn  Jerrold  hopes  to  finish  a  life  of 
Balzac  by  the  end  of  the  year,  which  will  proba- 
bly prove  a  very  thorough  piece  of  work. 

—  Hallberger  of  Stuttgart  is  bringing  out  in 
monthly  parts  a  cheap  illustrated  edition  of 
Schiller.  The  designs  are  by  eminent  German 
artists. 

— Another  translation  of  the  Iliad  is  promised. 
The  author  is  Mr.  C.  Vosmaer,  a  biographer  of 
Rembrandt.  It  will  adhere  to  the  meter  of  the 
original. 

—  Mr.  Trelawney's  Recollections  of  the  Last 
Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron  is  soon  to  be  repub- 
lished with  large  and  important  additions  to  both 
text  and  illustrations. 

—  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  in  press,  for  their 
"  Art  at  Home  "  Series,  The  Bed  Room  and  Bou- 
doir, by  Lady  Barker ;  The  Dining  Room,  by  Mrs. 
Loftie  ;  and  The  Drawing  Room,  by  Mrs.  Orrin- 
smith. 

—  The  literary  epidemic  prevalent  in  the 
United  States  the  past  year  has  broken  out  in 
England,  where  Griffith  &  Far  ran  announce  (1) 
Ten  of  Them,  or  the  Children  of  Dane  hurst ;  and 
(2)  Those  Unlucky  Twins. 

— The  publication  in  the  Biographical  Maga- 
zine of  a  life  of  Mr.  Carlyle  by  Mr.  Frederic  Mar- 
tin, has  been  discontinued  by  Mr.  Carlyle's  own 
request,  who  nevertheless  has  granted  Mr.  Martin 
permission  to  prepare  a  biography  of  him. 

—  Miss  Una  Hawthorne,  a  daughter  of  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne,  died  in  London,  Sept.  10th.  She 
was  affianced  to  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Webster, 
"since  whose  death,"  says  a  London  journal, 
"she  had  slowly  lost  strength,  and  gradually 
faded  out  of  life  without  any  specific  disease." 

—  A  curious  Latin  text-book  for  English  youth 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Cayzer,  head- 
master of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Bristol, 
and  is  to  be  published  by  Griffith  &  Farran.  It 
consists  of  extracts  from  leading  Latin  authors 
relative  to  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  will 
be  provided  with  a  vocabulary,  notes,  and  numer- 
ous illustrations. 


—  Henry  Rogers,  who  died  August  20th  in  his 
71st  year,  was  best  known  by  his  work  entitled 
The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  written  to  combat  the  views 
of  the  Tractarians.  This  has  passed  through 
at  least  fourteen  editions.  His  Greyson  Letters 
are  a  delightful  series  of  familiar  discourses  upon 
topics  of  common  experience,  ripe  with  wisdom, 
and  flavored  with  a  delicate  fancy. 

—  In  1876  52,000  printed  works,  408  maps  and 
140  manuscript  works  were  added  to  the  National 
Library  of  Paris.  Included  in  the  manuscripts 
was  "  a  collection  of  297  letters  written  by  Napo- 
leon III  to  Hortense  Cornu,  between  the  25th 
of  August,  1820,  and  19th  of  September,  1872. 
This  imperial  correspondence  is  presented  by  its 
recipient  under  the  proviso  that  no  portion  of  it 
be  published  previous  to  1885,  when  it  is  to  be 
entrusted  to  Prof.  Renan,  if  he  be  then  living." 

—  The  death  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Bagster, 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bagster,  the  originator 
of  the  well-known  house  of  Samuel  Bagster  & 
Sons,  Paternoster  Row,  publishers  of  the  Poly- 
glot Bible  and  many  important  books  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Chaldee  and  other  languages.  The  de- 
ceased lady  had  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years  all  put  a  day.  Mrs.  Bagster,  until  a  very 
recent  period,  retained  an  interest  in  the  firm  of 
Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons,  which  is  now  composed 
of  two  of  her  grandsons. — Athenaum. 
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Edition. 
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ence and  Table  Talk.   With  a  Memoir,   a  vols. 
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Stoddard  and  others. — Anecdotes  of  Animals. — The  Un- 
erring Guide;  by  Rev.  H.  V.  Dexter. 

ROBERT  CLARKE  &  CO. :  Elementary  Perspective. 
For  the  use  of  schools;  by  M.  J.  Keller.— China  Painting; 
by  M.  Louise  McLaughlin. 

LOCKWOOD,  BROOKS  &  CO. :  The  Birth  of  Jesus; 
by  Rev.  H.  A.  Miles. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO:  Womankind;  by  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge.— China.  A  History  of  the  Laws,  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  People ;  by  Archdeacon  Gray. — The  Prin- 
ciples of  Science;  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Jevons.—  Sermons  on 
some  Aspects  of  the  Christian  Ideal ;  by  Rev.  L.  Campbell. 

NOYES,  SNOW  &  CO.:  From  Dark  to  Dawn,  or 
Christmas  under  two  Dispensations ;  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Burr.— 
Out  Doors  at  Long  Look;  by  Edward  Abbott. 

PORTER  &  COATES:  Dolly.  A  Novel;  by  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

T.  B.  PETERSON  &  BROTHERS :  Theo.  A  Novel ; 
by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

A.  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.:  Petnaquid;  by  Mrs. 
Prentiss.— Robert  Raikes;  by  Alfred  Gregory.— Who  Is 
He?  by  Sarah  F.  Smiley. 

DICK  &  FITZGERALD:  EastLynne;  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood.  Library  Edition.— Dick's  Recitations  and  Read- 
ings.   No.  5. 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS:  New  Descriptive  Geometry, 
Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective;  by  Prof.  S.  Edward 
Warren. —  Analytical  Mechanics,  ad  ed.  revised  and  en- 
larged ;  by  Prof.  De  Volson  Wood. —  Elementary  Princi- 
ples of  Mechanics,  Intended  for  High  Schools  and  Ladies' 
Seminaries.— Rice's  Differential  Calculus;  by  Prof.  J.  M. 
Rice.— Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing.  Revised  and  en- 
larged ;  by  Prof.  D.  F.  Thompson.—  Rotherham's  Critically 
Emphasized  New  Testament.  New  ed.  revised  by  the 
author. 
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L.,1 
Ob., 
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tion of  Foreign  Authors.]  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
M.  Sq.,  pp.  114.    Paper.  50c 
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Perkins.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  M.  Sq.,  pp. 
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Carita.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  With  Illustra- 
tions. New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  L.,  pp.  193. 
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The  Bodutvs  Telling  Stories.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Doings  of  the  Bodley  Family  in  Town  and  Country," 
etc.,  etc  [Horace  E.  Scudder.]  With  Illustrations. 
New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghton.    L.  Sq.,  pp.  236.     f  1.50, 

The  Anti-Biled  Shirt  Club.  New  York:  The  Au- 
thors' Publishing  Company.    M.,  pp.  131.    Paper.  35c 


They  All  Do  It;  or  Mr.  Miggs  of  Danbury  and  his 
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bury-News  Man.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 
M.,  pp.  313.    Paper.  5°c 

Jollv  Good  Times;  or  Child  Life  on  a  Farm.  By  P. 
Thome.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  M.  Sq.,  pp.  377. 
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Nicholas  Minturn.  A  Study  in  a  Story.  By  I.  G. 
Holland.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  Illus. 
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Bartlctt.  ("Birch  Arnold.")  Philadelphia:  Porter  & 
Coates.    M.,  pp.  373. 

His  Grandmothers.  A  Summer  Salad.  New  York :  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sous.    M.  Sq.,  pp.  193.  $t.oo. 
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Present  and  Future.    By  Rev.  George  Croly.  Philadel- 
phia: T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.  L.,  pp.  23a.  Paper.  75c. 

The  Mothbr-in-Law;  or  Married  in  Haste.    By  Mrs. 
Emma  D.  E.  N.  Southworth.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brothers.    M.,  pp.  407.  #i-75- 
Out  op  the  Depths.  The  Story  of  a  Woman's  Life. 
Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.   M.,  pp.  370. 
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Panola.  A.  Tale  of  Louisiana.  By  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Dor- 
sey.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.  M.,  pp. 
261.  $t-5». 

Flirtations  in  America  ;  or  High  Life  in  New  York. 
Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.  L.,  pp.  287. 
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Voyage  op  the  "  Stbadpast."  By  Wm.  H.  G.  King- 
ston.   Boston:  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  180. 

The  New  Schoolma'am  ;  or  A  Summer  in  North  Sparta. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  Works  op  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Vis- 
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Modrrn  Philosophy,  from  Descartes  to  Schopenhauer 
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Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  L.,  pp.  484.  ti-oo. 

Light:  A  Series  of  simple,  entertaining  and  inexpensive 
Experiments  in  the  Phenomena  of  Light,  for  the  use  of 
students  of  every  age.  By  Alfred  M.  Mayer  and  Charles 
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cinnati :  Peter  G.  Thomson.    M.  Sq.,  pp.  96. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Household  Edition.  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co, 
M.,  pp.  32a.  I2.00. 

Poems  op  Places.  Edited  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
Switzerland  and  Austria.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
S.,  pp.  364.  $1.00. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth.  With  a 
Memoir.  Seven  volumes  in  three.  M.  Riverside  Edition. 
New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghton.  15.25. 

Chrysomrla.  A  selection  from  the  Lyrical  Poems  of 
Robert  Herrick.  Arranged  with  Notes  by  Francis  Turner 
Palgrave.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  S.,  pp.  199.  Un- 
cut. #1-25. 
BELLES-LETTRES. 

Imaginary  Conversations.  By  Walter  Savage  Lnndor. 
Fifth  Series.  Miscellaneous  Dialogues.  (Concluded.)  Bos- 
ton: Roberts  Brothers.   M.,  pp.  $47-  $3.00- 

On  Poetic  Interpretation  op  Nature.  By  J.  C. 
Shairp.LL.  D.  New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.  M.,pp. 
379.    For  sale  by  Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.  %  1.35. 

[Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant.]  Dante.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  308. 

Underbrush.  By  James  T.  Fields.  Boston :  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.   S.,  pp.  3°3-  fi-as- 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Traps  Baited  with  Orphan:  or  What  is  the  Matter 
with  Life  Insurance?    By  Elizur  Wright    Boston:  J.  K. 

Osgood  &  Co.    S.,  pp.  80.  75c. 

Egypt  As  It  Is.  By  J.  C.  McCoan.  With  a  Map, 
taken  from  the  most  recent  survey.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    L.,  pp.  417.  fcl-TS- 
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New  and  Important  Books. 


BOTAL  ACADEMY  ALBUM,  Edited  by  L. 
Jbkxixgs,  F.  L.  8.  Forty  Photographs  In  the  highest 
•tyle  Of  the  art.   Royal  4to,  cloth,  full  gilt.  $29.00. 

A  Series  of  permanent  photographs  from  works  of  art  In 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Academy  for  1877. 

The  Boyal  Academy  Albnm  Is  Interesting  as  a  thoroughly 
representative  collection.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to  ob- 
tain the  best  examples  of  the  various  artists  selected.  In 
spite  of  many  difficulties  the  photographer  has  succeeded  In 
producing  a  faithful  Interpretation  of  each  individual  paint- 
ing. The  plates  are  printed  by  the  "  Woodbury-type  "  pro- 
cess. 

CHEAT  PAIHTEBS  OF  CHBISTENBOK. 

By  J.  Founts  Bobimsok.    With  many  Illustrations. 
Boyal  4to,  448  pp.,  cloth,  full  gilt  sides  and  edges,  $20.00. 
The  finest  holiday  book  of  the  year. 

HOLT  BIBLE.  With  References  and  nnmerous  Illus- 
trations from  authentic  sources.  Crown  4 to,  1,200  pp., 
fAJO. 

A  handy  size,  handsomely  printed  and  well  Illustrated.  In 
an  respects  the  best  and  cheapest  In  the  market. 

COBDES  (BICHABD)  BEC'OLLF.CTlONg 

OF.  and  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League.  By  Ash  woetii. 

bjjo. 

CHICKEN  MABKETi  THE,  and  other  Fairy 
Tales.  By  Hbbbt  Moblbt.  With  Illustrations  by 
Chablbs  H.  Bbnsbtt.  Crown  8vo,  968  pages,  cloth, 
plain,  $L70. 

UNITED  STATES,  HUTOBT  OF.  From  the 
Earliest  Discoveries  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Edmtkd 
Ollibb  and  Josbph  L.  Chbstbb.  Three  vols.,  cloth  gilt, 
per  voL,  $4.90. 
A  very  able  and  Interesting  history.—  Scotsman. 
The  history  Is  well  written  and  compiled,  and  the  Illustra- 
tions are  profuse  and  well  drawn.  —  Boston  Daily  Traveller. 

INDIA,  HISTORY*  OF.  By  Jambs  Obabt.  With 
Illustrations,  consisting  of  Portraits  of  the  Chief  Celebri- 
ties, British  and  Native,  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Empire,  Plans  of  BaUle-Flelds  and  Sieges,  Views  of 
Places  described.  Cities,  Temples,  etc.,  etc.  Two  vols., 
each  576  pages,  extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  per  vol.,  $4.00. 

GOLDSMITH'S  POEMS  AND  THE  VICAR 
OF  WAKEFIELD.  Cheaper  Edition.  With  108 
Illustration*.  Royal  8vo,  S78  pages,  cloth ,  $2.40 ;  full  gilt 
sides  and  edges.  $1.00. 

DICTIONARY  OF  COOKERY.  With  numer- 
ous engravings  and  full-page  colored  plates,  containing 
about  9,000  recipes.  1178  pp.,  royal  8vo,  half  rox burgh. 

*uo. 

COMMON  SENSE  PAPERS  ON  COOKING. 

By  A.  O.  Paths,  with  Illustrations.  F'cap,  8vo,  296  pp., 
doth,  gUt  edges,  $126. 

COMMON  SENSE  PAPERS  ON  HOUSE- 
KEEPING. By  Mrs.  Palmbb,  with  illustrations. 
F'cap  8vo,  20$  pp.,  ck»h.  gilt  edges,  $1.29. 


Cornell's  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 

FOR  1STT. 

A  Boyal  4to  Book  of  64  pages,  containing  over  100  exquisite 
Engravings  by  Eminent  Artists,  and  forming  in  Itself  a 
line-art  volume  worthy  of  a  place  on  every  art  lover's 
table.  $1.00. 

CA88ELL,  PETTER  &  GALPIN, 

596  Broadway,  New  York. 


Harper  &  Brothers' 

UST  OF  Iff  BOOKS. 


1. 

THE  CREEDS  OF  CHRISTENDOM.  Biblio- 
theea  Symbolica  EccleMa  Universalis.  The  Creeds  uf 
Christendom,  with  a  History  and  Critical  Note*.  By 
Philip  Scb  aff.  D.D..  I.L.D..Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture In  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.Y.  Three  Vol- 
umes. 8vo,  Cloth,  115.00. 

II. 

THE  J  EWS  AND  THEIR  PERSECUTORS. 

By  Ecgbbb  LaWBBKCB.  Xtmo,  Paper,  20  cents. 
III. 

PETER  THE  ORE  AT.  By  John  Lotheop  Mot- 
lbt.  32mo,  Paper,  20  cents. 

IV. 

COOKING  RECEIPTS  FROM  HARPER'S 
BAZAR.  S2mo,  Paper,  29  cents. 

V. 

A  PRIMER  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE. 

By  Eoobbb  Lawbbkcb.  Kino,  Paper,  29  cents. 

VI. 

A  PRIMER  OF  LATIN  LITERATURE. 

By  Evobkb  Lawbbkcb.  Szmo,  Paper,  29  cents. 

VII. 

A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  By 

Gbobob  W.  Cox.  M.A..  Author  of  "  A  General  History  of 
Greece."  16mo,  Cloth,  70  cents. 

VIII. 

ART  EDUCATION  APPLIED  TO  INDUS- 
TRY. By  Colonel  Gbobob  Wabd  Nichols.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  Cloth,  Illuminated  in  UUt,  $4.00. 

IX. 

CAMP.  COURT,  AND  SIEGEt  A  Narrative  of 
Personal  Adventure  and  OliservHtlon  during  Two  Wars. 
1881  1*6.— 187«-!871.  By  Wickham  Hoffman.  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  U.  8.  Vols., and  Secretary  U.S.  Legation 
at  St.  Petersburg.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1.29. 

X. 

RECONCILIATION  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
RELIGION.  By  Albxamdb*  Wikchbll.  LL.  1).. 
Author  of  ••  Sketches  of  Creation,"  "  The  Doctrine  of  Evo- 
lution," Ac.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2.00. 

XI. 

UNIVERSITY  LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  ATH- 
ENS. ByW.  W.  Capbs.  »2mo,  Paper,  29  cents. 

XII. 

EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY-.  A  Series 
of  Hooks  narrating  the  History  of  England  at  Successive 
Epochs.   Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  Cbbighton,  M.  A. 

I.  Early  England.  J2nio.  Paper,  29 cents.— 2.  England  a 
Continental  Power.  J2mo,  Paper,  29  cent*.— J.  Rise  of  the 
People.  Z2mo,  Paper,  29  cents.— 4. 1  he  Tudors  and  the 
Reformation.  S2mo,  Pajier,  29  cents.— 9.  The  Struggle 
against  Absolute  Monarchy.  Kino,  Pa|ier,  29  cents. 


The  New  Novels 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HABPEE  <&  BR0THEBS,  New  York. 

Thete  Noxett  are  m  Paper  Covert,  except  where  otherwise 
specified. 

Cariti.  By  Mrs.  Oliphakt.  Illustrated.  90  cents. 

Marjorle  Brace's  Lovers.  By  Mabt  Patbjck.  2A  cents. 

Virginia.  A  Roman  Sketch.  29  cnts. 

Wlnstowe.  By  Mrs.  Lbith-Adams.  29  cents. 

Percy  and  the  Prophet.  By  Wilkib  Colliks.  20  cents. 

Rate  Cronln's  Dowry.  By  Mrs.  C abb el  Hobt.  19  cents. 

Mrs.  Arthur.  By  Mrs.  Oliphakt.  40  cents. 

Dleudonnee.  By  Obbaldixb  Butt.  29  cents. 

The  Time  of  Roses.  By  Gbbaldikb  Bctt.  20  cents. 

The  House  on  the  Beach.  By  Gbobob  Mbbbdith.  20  cents. 

Heaps  of  Money,  By  W.  E.  Nobbis.  29  cents. 

The  Jilt.  By  Chablbs  Rbadb.  Illustrated.  20  cents. 

The  Mill  of  St.  Uerbot.  By  Mrs.  Macqioid.  2u  cants. 

Library  Edition  of  William  Black's  Novels:  •'  A  Princess  of 
Tbule,"  "  Madcap  Violet,"  "  A  Daughter  of  Ileth,"  ••  Three 
Feathers."  "  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,"  "  KU- 
meny,"  "  In  Silk  Attire."  !2mo,  Cloth,  $1  JO  per  volume. 


|y  Habpbb  &  Bbotbbbs  will  tend  any  of  the  above 
workt  by  mail,  pottage  pregaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Statu,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

F~  Hari-eb's  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  Sine 


HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Squrt,  N  Y. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS' 

WOMANKIND. 

Br  Chabi.ottb  M.  Yorob.  Author  of  the  "  Heir  of  Red- 
cliffe."  etc.,  etc.  One  volume,  12mo.  Cloth  $1.79.  Uni- 
form with  her  Novels  and  Tales. 
There  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  the  existence  of  a  modem  lady 

which  Is  not  dealt  with  here.  In  our  opinion  no  household, 

containing  daughters,  should  be  without  this  book  on 

"  Womankind."-  John  Bull. 


A  Hand-Book  to  the  Public  Pic- 
ture Galleries  of  Europe. 

With  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Various  Schools  of 
Painting,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  eighteenth, 
Inclusive.  Bt  Katb  Thompson.  Itfmo.  Cloth  $2.00. 
A  very  remarkable  memoir  of  the  several  great  schools  of 

Rlntlng,  and  a  singularly  lucid  exhibition  of  the  principal 
'asnres  of  the  chief  and  some  of  the  smaller  picture  galle- 
ries of  Europe.  The  unpretending  book,  whicn  does  so  much 
for  the  history  of  art.  la  also  a  traveler's  guide-book ;  a  guide- 
book, moreover,  so  convenient  in  arrangement  and  compre- 
hens.ve  In  design  that  it  will  not  fall  to  become  the  compan- 
ion of  the  majority  of  English  tourists.  .  .  .  The  large  crowd 
of  ordinary  connoisseurs,  who  only  care  to  know  a  little 
about  pictures,  snd  the  choicer  body  of  Intelligent  stuitents 
of  all  artistic  objects  that  fall  in  their  way,  will  extol  the 
compact  little  volume  as  a  model  of  what  an  art-explorer's 
vade  mecura  should  be.  It  will  also  be  fonnd  In  the  highest 
degree  serviceable  to  the  more  learned  connoisseurs  and  eru- 
dite authorities  on  matters  of  art.—  Homing  Pott. 

NE  W  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

The  Principles  of  Science. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

LOGIC  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD. 

Bt  Pbofessob  Staklbt  Jbvobs,  F.  B.  8.  One  volume, 
crown  Rvo.  Next  week. 
In  a  brief  sketch  of  Professor  Jevons  in  the  current  nnm- 
ber  of  the  Popu  ar  Science  Monthly  the  editor  writes  of  this 
work :  "  The  remainder  of  the  treatise  Is  an  exhaustive  ao- 
conntof  the  methods  of  scientific  Investigation.  What  is 
most  remarkable  in  this  portion  of  the  wprk  Is  the  combina- 
tion of  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  facts  with  per- 
fect command  of  the  most  general  principles.  As  a  writer 
on  scientific  method.  Professor  Jevons  Is  fairly  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  being  a  peer  of  professors  so  eminent  as  Her- 
schel,  Whewell  and  Mill." 

BT  TUB  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Elementary  Lessens  in  Logic. 

DEDUCTIVE  AND  INDUCTIVE. 

18mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

FOBXIMO  ONE  OF  THB  VOLt'MES  OF 

MACUILLAN'S  SERIES  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
TEXT-HOOKS. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

Scientific  Text- Books. 

ADAPTED  FOB  USE  IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSI- 
TIES. 

JVeur  Volume  Nov  Ready. 

Physical  Geography. 

Elementary  Lessons  In  Physical  Geography.  Bt  Abcribai.d 
Gbibib.  F.  R.  S..  Professor  of  Geob-gy  and  Mineralogy 
In  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  wood-cuts  and 
colored  Mnps.  16mo.  Cloth  $1.79 
Anything  more  different  from  and  more  superior  to  the 
on  Inary  school-book  it  Is  impossible  to  Imagine.  Were  text- 
books adopted  on  their  merits  we  should  expect  to  see  this 
one  supplant  all  others  on  Physical  Geography.  .  .  .  Thor- 
ough tenchers  and  parents,  however,  will  hold  this  book  In 
very  hUih  esteem.—  Christian  Union. 

It  Is  perhaiw  n  matter  of  taste  whether  Prof.  Gelkle's  work 
should  be  preferred  to  Mrs.  Somervllle's,  and  that  Is  high 

f inline.  The  great  Increase  of  observation  and  discussion  in 
his  field  demands  preliminary  knowledge,  and  Prof.  Gelkle 
fnrnlshes  some  that  was  not  mastered  when  Mrs.  Somervllle 
wrote.—  North  American  and  United  Statet  Oatette. 

It  Is  an  admirable  book,  and  worthy  the  attention  of 
teachers.—  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


The  Early  Roman  Empire. 

Bt  Jambs  HbTCR.  D.  C.  L..  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and 
Begins  Professor  of  Civil  Law  In  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Seventh  Edition.  One  volume,  12mo.,  pp.  90S. 
$2.00. 

The  seventh  edition  of  this  remarkable  volume,  a  work  of 
the  finest  ann  most  valuable  historical  significance.—  Boston 
Evening  Traveller. 

The  best  monograph  we  have  concerning  the  character,  the 
underlying  idea,  and  the  history  of  the  Romano-Germanic 
Empire.—  Evening  Pott. 

The  "  Supplementary  Chapter  "of  this  work  would  alone 
jclalin  for  It  a  place  -  and  an  honored  one  —  In  the  library  of 
every  earnest  and  Intelligent  student  of  history.  To  our  en- 
ergetic, rapid  age  of  action  this  Is  the  main  value  of  history; 
and  not  alone  the  student  at  school  and  college,  but  the  law- 
yer, the  publicist  and  the  statesman  will  find  most  vxluable 
lessons  In  this  History  if  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.—  Nation- 
al Journal  of  Education. 


MACMILLAN  «fc  CO., 

No.  22  Bond  St.,  New  York, 
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POPULAR  WESTERN  BOOKS. 

TRAVELER—  Ask  your  Bookseller  for. 

The  Jericho  Road, 

Even  if  you  are  not  going  there. 

Habberton's  Best  Book. 

Paper  SO  eta    Cloth,  01  OO. 

Take  The  Jericho  Boad 

To  relieve  the  tedium  of  your  journey .  Humor- 
ous in  situation*.  Pointed  in  Moral;  Graphic 
in  description  of   Western  scenery,  life  and 
manners. 
Paper,  SOcf  Cloth,  01  OO. 

Six  little  Cooks 

Teaches  the  Culinary  Art  in  the  attractive  form 
of  a  narrative. 

With  Frontispiece.  Price,  01. OO. 

Six  Little  Cooks. 

Solid  dishes  of  instruction,  with  dainty  bits 
of  wit,  fun  and  narrative. 

With  Frontispiece.  Price,  01. OO. 

LIFE  INHVBASCE  MEN, read 

Brief  Honors; 

A  Bomanee  of  the  Great  Biddable.  Price,  01. 

Men  about  having  their  lives  insured,  and 
men  with  their  lives  insured,  read 

Brief  Honors; 

A  Romance  of  the  Great  Dlvidablc.  Pries,  01 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  and  on  the  cars  f  or 
sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  pub- 
lishers, 

JANSEN,M'CLURG  «fc  CO., 

117  &  119  State  St.,  Chicago. 


Dresser,  MoLellan  &  Oc'a  New  Books. 

Beady  October  10, 

DR.  TOM, 

By  Edward  P  at  so*  ,  to  coming  to  cure  yon  of  the  effect*  of 
"  bad  literature  published  during  Uie  summer  season. 
The  Boston  Pott  tsy%  of  it:  " '  Doctor  Tom.'— Such  to  the 
taking  title  of  a  taking  story  takingly  written  by  a  talented 
son  of  one  of  New  England's  most  eminent  divines,  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  which  the  publishers.  Dresser,  Mc Lei lan  & 
Co.,  have  laid  on  our  table." 


Also,  Ready  Oct.  1,  the  Second  Volume  of  "  The  Forett  City 
Series,"  ent-tled 

Phil,  Bob,  and  Louis; 

Or,  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  Three  Average  Boys. 

By  MART  8.  DEEH1N0, 
Author  of  "  An  A  vera  e  Boy's  Vacation."  Uniform  with 
and  a  companion  to  the  "  Average  Boy's  Vacation." 

"  Sophie  May,"  author  of  the  popular  "  Prudy  "  books  for 
children,  says  of  the  work :  "  It  seems  to  me  a  vry  pure 
sweet,  natural  e  ory,  and  I  heartily  wish  it  success." 

The  Boston  Traveller  (December  22.  ISM)  says:  -  •  An  Av- 
erage Boy's  Vacation,'  by  Mary  S.  Deerlng,  a  Utile  book 
which  bears  the  Imprint  of  a  Portland  firm,  is  the  first  of  a 
series  to  be  be  known  as  the  '  Forest  City  Series.'  Though 
an  average  boy  Is  the  hero.  It  is  a  Utile  above  the  average  as 
a  story.  It  to  bright,  witty,  and  Interesting.  The  sports  of 
boyhood  and  the  fun  of  home  are  mingled  here  with  lots  of 
boy  philosophy  like  this:  'I  shaU  never  keep  a  store,' said 
Phil.  1  You  can't  tell  whether  you  wUl  make  anything.  And 
I  shan't  be  a  lawyer ;  It  takes  too  long  to  get  started  In  busi- 
ness; nobody  Is  obUged  to  carry  a  case  to  a  lawyer.  But  If 
I  should  be  a  doctor,  and  there  was  a  baby  within  two  doors 
sick  with  croup,  nobody  would  wait  to  think  how  old 
was.  They'd  Just  run  and  get  me,  and  I  should  save  the 
baby.  Then  I'm  aU  right.'  It  to  a  capital  book,  and  prettily 
gotten  up." 

DRESSER,  MoLELLAN  &  CO.,Pub's, 

PORTLAND,  MAINE. 


The  Grand  International  Centennial 
Chess  Congress, 

Held  In  Philadelphia  in  August,  1876,  during  the  celebration 
of  the  American  Centennial.  Edited  by  W.  Henry  8ayen. 
Annotated  by  Jacob  Elson,  B.  M.  NelU,  and  W.  H.  Sayen. 
12mo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

The  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  Cobnam  Brewer,  LL.  D.,  of  Cambridge, 
Crown  Svo,  1014  pages.  Cloth,  $3.60. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

With  engraved  Title  and  Frontispiece.  Svo,  cloth,  $2.75. 

Field's  Scrap-Book. 

Revised  edition.  Svo,  cloth,  $2.08. 

Treasury  of  Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Humor, 
Odd  Comparisons  and  Proverbs. 

Authors,  Ml.  Subjects,  1191.  Quotations,  10,280.  Com- 
piled and  arranged  by  Adam  Woolever.  Royal  Svo,  cloth, 
$2.50. 

Prenticeana;  or,  Wit  and  Humor  in 
Paragraphs. 

By  George  D.  Prentice.  New  edition,  with  Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  G.  W.  Grtffln.   12mo,  cloth,  $1 .49. 

Dictionary  of  Shakespearean  Quota- 
tions. 

Exhibiting  the  most  forcible  passages  illustrative  of  the  va- 
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JOSEPH  000K  05  BIOLOGY  * 

Departing  from  custom  we  publish  two  articles,  each 
signed,  upon  Mr.  Cook's  volume.  The  respective  writers 
scarcely  need  any  introduction  beyond  the  mention  of  their 
names.  Mr.  Savage  is  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Unity,  Boston,  and  occupies  a  foremost  place  among  the 
younger  clergy  of  the  Unitarian  denomination.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  volume  on  the  religious  aspects  of  evolution,  and 
in  this  and  other  ways  has  made  a  oame  as  an  independent 
and  rigorous  thinker  upon  the  living  topics  of  the  time. 
Mr.  McCrady  is  Professor  of  Biology  and  the  Relations  of 
Religion  and  Science  in  the  University  of  the  South ;  and  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology,  the  successor,  we  believe,  of  Agassis, 
he  won  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  Christian  scholar.  We 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  name  two  gentlemen  who  more  dis- 
tinctively represent  the  two  sides  of  the  general  subject  de- 
bated by  Mr.  Cook  than  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  McCrady. 
We  have  only  to  add  that  they  were  selected  for  this  service 
because  of  their  representative  position  ;  and  that  each  has 
written  absolutely  without  restriction  or  suggestion  from  us 
except  as  to  space.  ^ 

THE  first  thing  that  provokes  comment 
in  the  appearance  of  this  published  vol- 
ume of  lectures  is  the  lack  of  accuracy  be- 
trayed at  its  christening  —  the  misnomer  of 
its  name.  It  is  well-known  that  literature 
has  become  singularly  careless  in  this  regard, 
and  one  frequently  reads  a  book  through  with 
a  great  deal  of  care  without  being  able  to 
guess  the  riddle  of  its  title.  But  from  schol- 
ars, and  particularly  from  one  making  great 
scientific  claims,  one  is  entitled  to  look  for 
something  different  Boys  are  no  more  war- 
like for  being  called  Alexander,  nor  patriotic 
for  bearing  the  name  of  Washington.  And 
calling  them  "  Hot  pies ! "  does  not  warm  up 
cold  ones.  Whatever  else  this  book  may 
be,  it  is  not  a  treatise  on  M  Biology."  "  By 
any  other  name  "  it  would  have  "  smelled  as 
sweet,"  and  might  have  tasted  better.  A 
book  that  discussed  the  nature  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  in  the  attempt  to  find  somewhere 
in  space  a  rational  location  for  heaven  or 
hell,  might  be  useful  and  satisfactory  to  those 
interested  in  these  questions,  but  it  could 
not— without  a  severe  strain  on  poetic  li- 
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cense  —  be  called  astronomy.  But  such  a 
work  would  be  a  fair  parallel  to  what  we  have 
here.  It  is  really  a  theological  work  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Why  not  call  it, 
then,  theology  garnished  with  more  or  less  of 
science  ?   So  much  for  the  name. 

What  now  is  its  reason  for  being  ?  For 
either  one  of  two  reasons  a  man  may  write 
on  Biology  or  Theology.  Either  to  set  forth 
any  new  discoveries  he  may  have  made,  or  to 
popularize  and  give  to  a  special  audience  or 
set  of  readers  something  already  discovered, 
but  not  generally  known  or  accessible.  Mr. 
Cook  has  here  added  nothing  to  what  was 
already  known  on  either  of  these  themes. 
Whether  he  has  rendered  a  service  in  the 
other  direction  depends  on  whether  he  is  ac- 
curate, simple  and  comprehensible. 

The  demonstrations  at  Tremont  Temple 
at  first  sight  might  seem  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  his  having  made  his  discussions  pop- 
ular. But  even  this  will  bear  looking  at, 
and  there  may  appear  some  reasons  for  an 
abatement  of  this  claim.  If  Mr.  Cook  had 
appeared  simply  as  a  scientific  lecturer  it  is 
safe  to  doubt  whether  he  would  have  had 
any  large  hearing.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
had  no  more  if  he  had  confined  himself  to 
theology.  The  key  to  his  success  must 
doubtless  be  looked  for  in  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  theological  world  to-day,  and  in 
the  mutual  relations  of  science  and  theology. 
For  twenty  years  the  manifest  drift  of  scien- 
tific research  has  been  square  against  the 
strongholds  of  the  traditional  theology ;  and 
the  world  has  shouted  and  theologians  have 
trembled  at  the  hope  and  the  fear  that  the 
old  towers  would  fall.  In  illustration  of  what 
I  mean,  I  quote  a  few  recent  words  from 
Huxley :  "  The  waters  of  science "  are 
"flooding  the  church  on  all  hands.  The 
beadles  have  long  been  washed  away;  es- 
cape by  pulpit  stairs  is  even  becoming  doubt- 
ful, without  kirtling  those  outward  invest- 
ments, which  distinguish  the  priest  from  the 
man,  so  high  that  no  one  will  see  that  there 
is  anything  but  the  man  left"  So  great  has 
become  the  theologic  dread  of  science  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  that  even  evangelicals 
themselves  are  become  ashamed,  and  some 
of  them  speak  out  in  strong  rebuke.  Refer- 
ring to  this,  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  in  his 
Yale  lectures  on  preaching  says  sharply :  **  I 
seem  to  see  strange  panic  on  the  faces  of 
the  ministers  of  to-day." 

Such  being  the  condition  of  things,  Mr. 
Cook  appears  as  a  new  phenomenon.  At 
last  "  Daniel  has  come  to  judgment."  The 
dreaded  science,  whose  curse  they  feared,  is 
to  be  made  to  bless.  The  monster's  fangs 
are  to  be  extracted ;  the  lion  is  to  become  a 
lamb.  It  is  not  strange  then  if  they  gather 
about  him  in  crowds,  and,  with  little  compre- 
hension of  him,  except  that  he  is  defending 
their  theology,  fling  their  caps  in  air.  It  is 
no  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  even  a  Boston 


audience  to  say  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
his  hearers  was  competent  to  judge  his  ac- 
curacy as  they  heard  him.  And  among  the 
mass  of  those  accustomed  to  read,  very  few 
have  any  right  to  an  opinion  on  these  themes, 
or  could  intelligently  follow  the  discussions. 
In  spite  of  his  audiences  neither  the  lectures 
nor  the  book  can  claim  to  be  popularly  com- 
prehensible. Take  one  more  word  from  Phil- 
lips Brooks :  "  I  have  seen  a  multitude  of 
preachers  gathered  together  to  listen  to  one 
who  expounded  scientific  theories  upon  the 
religious  side,  and  making  the  hall  ring  with 
vociferous  applause  of  statements,  which 
might  be  true  or  not,  but  certainly  whose 
truth  they  had  not  examined,  and  in  which 
certainly  it  was  not  the  truth  but  the  tendency 
to  help  their  side  which  they  applauded.  I 
think  that  is  not  a  pleasant  sight  for  anyone 
to  see  who  really  cares  for  the  dignity  and 
purity  of  his  profession."  If  Mr.  Cook  had 
shouted  Chinese  for  fifteen  minutes,  and 
had  closed  with  "  therefore  we  see  that  evo- 
lution is  false  and  that  the  old  theology  is 
safe,"  the  applause  would  have  followed  just 
as  appropriately. 

What  now  of  his  accuracy  and  fairness  ? 
It  is  safe  to  remember  as  one  reads  that  Mr. 
Cook  stands  as  the  avowed  advocate  of  a 
system.  He  is  an  attorney  paid  for  conduct- 
ing and  expected  to  win  a  case.  However 
fair  he  may  mean  to  be,  and  however  much 
he  may  speak  of  the  "  scientific  method,"  he 
must  feel  the  pressure  about  him.  He  knows 
perfectly  well  that  if  he  does  not  make  sci- 
ence speak  the  familiar  tongue  of  orthodoxy 
the  foundation  of  the  Monday  Lectureship  is 
out  from  under  his  feet  Common  sense 
and  human  experience  have  decided  that  no 
man  is  fit  for  a  juror  who  is  a  partisan  in  the 
case.  No  scientific  man's  opinion  would  be 
regarded  were  it  known  that  he  was  deter- 
mined from  the  first  to  find  in  his  facts  cer- 
tain foregone  meanings. 

There  is  space  left  to  test  his  accuracy  and 
fairness  in  only  one  particular.  Take  the 
one  thing  then  that  is  central  in  the  book  — 
his  handling  of  materialism.  Whatever 
others  may  think  about  it,  the  present  writer 
has  only  sympathy  with  Mr.  Cook  in  all  his 
honest  work  against  the  materialists.  I  con- 
fess to  holding  the  doctrine  in  extreme  dis- 
like, and  so  am  ready  to  applaud  all  good 
work  done  in  proving  that  man  is  more  than 
clay.  But  what  has  Mr.  Cook  done?  He 
has  rehashed  for  us  the  well-known  argu- 
ments ;  nothing  more.  And  he  has  coupled 
with  this  such  treatment  of  his  scientific  bet- 
ters as  shows  him  well  nigh  incapable  of 
what  ? — is  it  seeing  correcdy  ?  It  must  be ; 
for  I  do  not  believe  he  would  purposely  mis- 
represent Here,  however,  are  the  facts. 
His  supposed  arguments  are  accompanied 
by  the  assumption  that  Tyndall,  Huxley, 
Spencer  and  Fiske  are  materialists ;  and  that 
in  overthrowing  materialism  he  is  overthrow- 
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ing  them.  All  this  is  inexcusable  misrepre- 
sentation ;  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  sci- 
entific method,  but  with  truth. 

The  scientists  have  a  hard  time  of  it  at  the 
hands  of  theologians.  When  they  presume 
to  have  a  theological  opinion,  they  are  told 
sharply  to  stick  to  their  last,  and  when  they 
don't  express  any,  they  are  charged  with  be- 
ing atheists.  The  treatment  is  as  fair  as  the 
old  water  trials  for  witches.  If  they  swam 
they  were  witches;  if  not,  they  were  inno- 
cent, but  got  drowned  just  the  same. 

As  to  whether  these  men  are  "  material- 
ists" I  refer  the  reader  to  Huxley's  "Cri- 
tiques and  Addresses,"  p.  314,  to  Tyndall's 
"  Fragments  of  Science,"  pp.  1 19  and  120,  to 
Spencer's  "  Principles  of  Psychology,"  Vol. 
h  PP-  157  and  158,  and  to  Fiske's  "Cosmic 
Philosophy,"  Vol  1 1,  p.  432  et  seq.  Fiske, 
in  his  chapter  on  "  Matter  and  Spirit,"  has 
written  the  finest  and  most  conclusive  argu- 
ment on  materialism  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
If  Mr.  Cook  had  read  this  chapter  in  Tremont 
Temple,  it  would  have  been  a  fine  substitute 
for  his  own  lecture.  Mr.  Cook  has  added 
nothing  to  these  men  whom  he  has  maligned. 
Even  the  horrible  Huxley  says  as  between 
absolute  materialism  and  absolute  idealism 
he  should  be  compelled  to  accept  the  latter. 

The  book  fairly  bristles  with  assertions 
that  tempt  the*  critic,  and  make  him  wonder 
what  Mr.  Cook  means  by  "  scientific  meth- 
od." But  there  is  not  space  to  take  them 
up.  For  instance,  think  of  using  Carlyle  as 
authority  on  biology,  or  indeed  concerning 
any  matter  of  scientific  import.  I  can  under- 
stand Mr.  Cook's  sympathy  with  the  great 
dogmatist :  but  it  makes  one  smile  to  see  him 
introduced  into  this  company.  Mr.  Cook 
slew  Bathybius  amid  a  great  clatter  of  weap- 
ons ;  and  thus  thought  he  slew  evolution  and 
many  other  monsters.  But  lo !  the  book  is 
hardly  dry  from  the  press,  and  Bathybius  lives 
again.  See  article  in  Popular  Science  Month- 
ly for  October,  on  "  Bathybius  and  the  Mo- 
ners,"  by  Prof.  Haeckel.  But  (he  one  ab- 
surdity that  by  contrast  makes  insanity 
rational,  is  to  see  Mr.  Cook  supporting  the 
doctrine  of  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Jesus  by  the  natural  fact  of  the  virginal  ori- 
gin of  the  drone  bee.  The  fact  proves  noth- 
ing whatever  that  is  at  all  relevant.  And  if 
anything  were  established  by  it,  it  would  be 
the  natural  and  not  the  supernatural  origin 
of  Jesus. 

But  this  article  must  not  be  prolonged. 
The  "fathomlessly"  marvelous  rhetoric 
must  be  passed  by.  The  bad  taste  of  "  put- 
ting the  applauses  where  they'd  ought  to 
come "  is  a  surface  fault.  The  real  judg- 
ment ends  here :  that  the  book  adds  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  either 
biology  or  theology.  It  is  a  "  special  plea ; " 
and  has  the  virtues  and  faults  to  be  expected 
in  such  a  work.  M.  J.  Savage. 

Boston 


II. 

T  T  7ITH  Mr.  Cook's  purpose  of  informing 
*  V  the  public  as  to  the  actual  state  of  sci- 
entific thought  on  biological  questions  I  most 
heartily  sympathize ;  more  especially  with  his 
disclosure  of  the  important  but  little  known 
body  of  conservative  thought,  which,  however 
hidden  from  public  view  for  the  present,  is 
sure  to  be  the  leading  element  in  the  next 
generation.  As  matters  have  hitherto  stood, 
a  small  clique  of  scientific  men,  bound  to- 
gether to  support  a  system  of  Practical  (as 
distinguished  from  Theoretical)  Materialism, 
have  virtually  held  exclusive  possession  of 
the  public  ear,  representing  themselves  not 
as  a  peculiar  school  of  scientific  thought,  but 
as  science  itself.  They  have  by  self-asser- 
tion and  ridicule  succeeded  in  preventing 
their  opponents  from  gaining  a  hearing,  and 
while  everything  seeming  to  favor  their  own 
views  has  been  heralded  to  the  world  with 
never  so  grand  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  their 
mistakes  (such  as  ended  in  the  ludicrous  fate 
of  Bathybius)  have  been  hushed  up  by  being 
acknowledged  only  in  strictly  scientific  jour- 
nals. 

Now  the  very  circumstances  necessarily 
surrounding  the  birth  of  any  gigantic  offspring 
of  Scientific  Research,  such  as  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Development,  compel  a  temporary 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  of  old 
truths.  They  cannot  speak,  because  until 
the  new  Hercules  has  fully  displayed  his 
powers,  no  one  can  tell  what  these  powers 
may  be,  nor  fix  their  precise  relations  to  the 
old  truths  which  for  the  moment  seem  threat- 
ened with  annihilation.  That  moment,  how- 
ever, is  the  hour  of  sunshine  for  all  the  gaudy 
flies  of  materialism.  They  swarm  and  buzz 
about  the  yet  motionless  babe,  run  over  every 
inch  of  his  surface  as  soon  as  it  is  visible, 
and  with  a  din  like  that  of  cicadas  in  a  sum- 
mer's noon,  deafen  mankind  with  endlessly 
reiterated  prophecies  of  a  coming  demolition 
of  everything  man  has  previously  held  most 
sacred.  What  lies  under  the  surface,  mean- 
while, they  are  at  no  pains  to  inquire ;  more 
than  all  do  they  hide  their  eyes  from  what 
may  prove  to  be  the  spirit  and  mind  of  the 
young  giant  when,  freed  from  his  embryonic 
envelopes,  he  shall  begin  in  earnest  to  run  his 
course.  And  just  because  so  much  remains 
to  be  determined  the  friends  of  truth,  whether 
old  or  new,  must  remain  silent 

No  other  faction  has  made  so  great  a  clat- 
ter in  the  intellectual  world  for  fifteen  years 
past  as  the  so-called  evolutionists.  Yet  of 
them  all  one  man,  and  one  only,  has  given 
himself  the  trouble  even  to  ask  what  may  be 
the  Law  of  Development ;  and  that  man  has 
contrived  to  get  a  false  answer  (such  as  he 
desired),  instead  of  the  true  answer  which  he 
did  not  desire.  I  mean,  of  course,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer.  Mr.  Darwin,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  does  not  believe  in  any  Law  of  De- 
velopment; and  I  am  convinced  that  the 


great  Harvey,  two  hundred  years  ago,  had  a 
better  insight  into  the  true  law  than  any  of 
the  so-called  evolutionists  of  our  own  day. 
The  coming  child  for  a  moment  showed  him- 
self in  Harvey,  but  he  was  yet  so  swathed  in 
embryonic  envelopes  that  nobody  could  quite 
understand  him 

Regardless  of  all  the  vain  and  premature 
talk  about  Evolution,  there  have  been,  mean- 
while, scattered  over  the  scientific  world,  a 
few  isolated  but  earnest  thinkers,  who  in  si- 
lence have  been  really  seeking  to  understand 
the  rising  luminary,  and  to  inquire  what  may 
be  his  probable  course  through  the  heavens. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  able  to  do  little  more 
than  insist  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
probability  of  his  striking  out  a  single  old- 
star  from  its  well-known  place.  The  time  is, 
in  my  opinion,  not  far  distant  when  his  ad- 
vancing light  will  dissipate  nearly  all  the 
twilight  fogs  of  the  "  Evolutionists,"  and  il- 
lustrate with  new  glory  all  the  everlasting 
hills  of  ancient  truth. 

Mr.  Cook's  lectures  upon  Biology  have 
done  good  service  in  making  known  to  a  Bos- 
ton audience  the  researches  of  such  men  as 
Lionel  Beale  in  England  and  the  thoughts  of 
such  men  as  Hermann  Lotze,  in  Germany, 
besides  the  admissions  and  inconsistencies 
of  the  practical  materialists ;  and  a  valuable 
review  of  the  whole  state  of  the  battle,  by  an 
able  and  fearless  theological  observer  like 
himself.  The  publication  of  these  lectures 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  the  extra-sci- 
entific world  in  general.  The  book  well  pre- 
sents to  outsiders  a  certain  little-known  stage 
of  conservative  scientific  thought,  which  they 
cannot  reach  anywhere  else  in  so  accessible 
and  compact  a  form.  Its  extremely  popular 
form,  though  quite  disturbing  to  the  nervous 
equilibrium  of  a  confirmed  man  of  science 
(I  confess  to  a  need  of  controlling  grace  every 
time  I  come  to  an  interpolated  "(applause)" 
or  "(laughter)"  or  "(sensation),"  kindly  in- 
forming us  where  we  are  expected  to  give 
those  marks  of  approval)  is  nevertheless  well- 
fitted  for  those  it  aims  to  inform  —  the  great 
free,  intelligent  and  religious-minded  public, 
who  have  not  had  their  heads  squeezed  by 
specialists  boards  and  bandages  into  strange 
and  fantastic  models  of  approved  scientific 
monstrosity;  the  people,  in  short,  who  have 
not  made  philosophical  Flatheads  of  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  some  narrow  mole's 
track  of  scientific  investigation,  known  as  a 
"specialty." 

This  specialism  indeed  is  aiming  to  de- 
stroy all  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  and 
by  consequence  all  philosophic  thought  what- 
soever, by  forbidding  every  man  to  express 
an  opinion  on  any  subject  save  his  own  spe- 
cialty. It  has  all  the  narrow  intolerance  of 
Comte's  Positivism ;  and  I,  for  one,  honor 
Mr.  Cook  for  his  courage  in  taking  it  by  the 
beard  and  defying  it  Moreover,  it  is  one  of 
the  misfortunes  of  a  task  like  that  Mr.  Cook 
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has  undertaken,  that  however  enduring  his 
work  may  be  as  to  its  substance,  it  must  be 
ephemeral  as  to  its  form.  Somebody  must 
undertake  such  tasks,  and  if  the  clergy  who 
have  "the  cure  of  souls  "  will  not,  I  ask  who 
will? 

But  though  the  phases  of  conservative 
thought  which  Mr.  Cook  has  illustrated  with 
so  much  ability  be  transitory,  yet  it  is  surely 
the  opening  through  which  men  will  pass  to 
a  wider,  a  better,  and  a  grander  view.  I  can- 
not myself  admit  as  essential  several  of  the 
positions  taken  by  the  author  of  the  Lectures 
on  Biology ;  nor  can  I  grant  the  validity  of 
several  of  the  arguments  upon  which  he  re- 
poses ;  nor  do  I  concede  that  all  his  immedi- 
ate aims  are  happily  chosen  in  view  of  the 
long  result ;  but'  he  has  done  an  essentially 
good  work;  and  I  heartily  recommend  his 
book  to  the  careful  reading  of  everybody 
who  has  the  interest  of  scientific  conservative 
thought  at  heart  Such  an  one  will  at  the 
least  rise  from  its  perusal  with  a  conception 
of  the  existing  state  of  the  great  battle  be- 
tween spirit  and  matter,  very  different  from 
that  which  Mr.  Huxley  with  the  voice  of  a 
dragon  lays  down  in  his  Physical  Basis  of 
Life;  and  instead  of  "  matter  and  law  devour- 
ing spirit  and  spontaneity,"  he  will  see  how 
great  cause  there  is  for  anticipating  the  op- 
posite result 

Indeed,  the  progress  of  Science  means  to 
my  apprehension  the  very  opposite  of  all  that 
Mr.  Huxley  contends  for  in  that  essay. 
Spirit  and  spontaneity  are  slowly  indeed,  but 
surely,  advancing  along  a  path  which  will  end 
in  their  completely  devouring  matter  and  law. 
The  reality  of  the  universe  will  prove  to  be 
the  spirit  —  the  illusion  of  it,  the  matter  — 
while  Natural  Law  will  declare  itself,  nothing 
more  than  the  self-consistency  of  untram- 
meled  spontaneity. 

Nor  need  we  fear  anything  for  Christian 
religion.  She  will  ride  out  this  storm  more 
triumphantly  than  any  she  has  passed  through 
before ;  losing  nothing  in  fact  but  the  false 
conceptions  which  previous  states  of  "Sci- 
ence" and  "Philosophy"  have  interwoven 
with  her  rigging.  The  first  and  greatest  of 
all  Biologists  was  Christ  Himself,  who  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago  laid  down  as  the  laws 
of  spiritual  life  all  those  great  biological  prin- 
ciples which  are  now  just  dawning  upon  our 
comprehension  in  the  problems  of  physical 
life.  And  if  he  found  no  necessity  of  giving 
up  the  old  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  even  de- 
clared that  if  men  "  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
prophets  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead,"  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  progress  of  biological  research 
will  give  us  no  cause  to  abandon  them. 
While  the  true  Gnosis  is  gradually  unfolding 
all  his  vast  and  noble  proportions  —  many  an 
old  and  familiar  conception  thrust  upon 
Christianity  by  our  own  wisdom,  will  doubt- 
less be  invalidated  or  reduced  to  a  very  sub- 


ordinate importance  —  but  no  word  of  the 
Master  himself  will  fall  to  the  ground.  What 
Christianity  wants  is,  not  less  Science,  but 
more  of  it ;  what  she  demands  is,  not  the 
abandonment  of  speculation,  but  the  regular 
business-like  and  systematic  use  of  it  under 
well-ascertained  and  rigorous  law. 

John  McCrady. 

University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tennessee. 


B0WEF8  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY.* 

FOR  nearly  forty  years  Professor  Bo  wen 
has  been  recognized  as  a  thinker  and 
writer  of  rare  ability.  Graduating  at  Har- 
vard in  1833,  with  the  first  rank  of  his  class, 
he  served  his  college  during  the  succeeding 
four  years  as  instructor  in  philosophy  and 
political  economy.  In  1843,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Palfrey  as  edi- 
tor and  proprietor  of  the  North  American 
Review,  and  for  eleven  years  conducted  that 
journal  with  unusual  skill  and  efficiency.  In 
1853  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural 
Religion  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Harvard 
College,  which  position  he  still  holds,  with 
great  honor  to  the  University  and  with  great 
profit  to  the  students  who  are  privileged  with 
his  instruction.  He  has  published  several 
volumes,  among  the  more  important  of  which 
are  a  collection  of  lectures,  delivered  before 
the  Lowell  Institute,  on  Metaphysics  and 
Ethics,  a  Treatise  on  Political  Economy,  and, 
in  his  own  estimation  probably  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  his  works,  the  solid  volume 
that  now  lies  before  us. 

This  volume  is  a  fitting  crown  to  the  two- 
score  years  of  thought  which  Prof.  Bowen 
has  devoted  to  philosophical  subjects.  It  is 
composed  of  the  lectures  with  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  expound  and  to  criticise 
the  principal  systems  of  philosophy,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  students.  Opening  with  a 
general  survey  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  book  examines  the 
systems  of  Descartes,  the  founder  of  modern 
philosophy,  and  of  his  immediate  followers, 
Spinoza,  Malebranche,  Pascal  and  Leibnitz. 
Of  Kant's  place  in  philosophy  and  of  the 
doctrines  of  his  "  Critique  "  there  is  a  most 
thorough  and  satisfactory  examination  ;  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  post-Kantians,  of  Fichte, 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  are  explained  with 
great  clearness  and  force.  Of  Schopen- 
hauer's theory  of  the  "Will"  and  Hart- 
mann's  "Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious," 
there  are  thorough  synopses.  Besides  his 
examination  of  distinct  systems,  the  author 
discusses,  in  separate  chapters,  the  questions 
relating  to  innate  ideas,  to  realism,  nominal- 
ism and  conceptualism,  to  Berkleyanism, 
to  positivism  and  to  the  freedom  of  the  will. 


*  Modern  Philosophy  from  Descartes  to  Schopenhauer 
and  Hartmann.  By  Francis  Bowen,  A.  M.  Scribner, 
Armstrong  &  Co. 


Considered  as  a  whole,  the  work  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  recent  contributions  to 
philosophical  literature.  It  is  not  a  work  of 
original  thought.  It  is  not  a  great  work  in 
the  sense  in  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Lec- 
tures or  Mr.  Mill's  Logic  is  a  great  work,  as 
containing  a  newly-wrought  system  of  philos- 
ophy ;  but  it  is  a  great  work  in  containing 
clear  and  energetic  expositions  of  systems 
already  formed,  and  in  offering  fresh  and  rich 
thought  upon  the  fundamental  questions  of 
metaphysics.  It  is  less  technical  than 
Schwegler's  "History,"  but  far  more  per- 
spicuous and  interesting.  It  is  less  copious 
than  Ueberweg's  work,  but  written  with 
much  greater  literary  skill  and  appreciation. 

Professor  Bowen's  style  is  warm,  forci- 
ble, and  in  places  eloquent  His  volume 
contains  passages,  however,  in  which  literary 
merit  is  sacrificed  to  eloquence  and  to  a  sort 
of  metaphorical  grandeur.  "A  sheet-iron 
universe,  with  heavens  of  brass  and  a  heart 
of  stone "  (p.  71)  is  a  mixed  metaphor  of 
whose  incongruities  the  Alford  professor 
cannot  but  be  aware.  Speaking  of  the  will, 
too,  Professor  Bowen  says  (p.  305)  "on  the 
old  theory  [of  the  necessarians]  the  will  is 
like  an  unfortunate  man  tied  hand  and  foot 
and  dragged  after  the  heels  of  a  mad  bull 
by  a  rope  attached  to  the  animal's  horns,  .  . 
each  bound  of  the  one  being  copied  by  a 
corresponding  leap  of  the  other."  A  graphic 
figure,  certainly ;  but  is  it  quite  compatible 
with  either  literary,  or  even  philosophic, 
dignity  ? 

EGYPT  AS  IT  IS.* 

IN  scope  and  aim  this  volume  is  a  compan- 
ion of  Wallace's  Russia  and  Baker's 
Turkey,  and  its  resemblance  to  those  valua- 
ble works  is  extended  to  the  matters  of  size 
and  style;  even  to  the  rich  block  lettering 
in  gilt  and  black  upon  the  cover.  The 
three  together  constitute  a  library  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  Eastern  Question  in  its  many- 
sided  aspect  Mr.  McCoan's  method,  how- 
ever, is  his  own,  even  as  his  subject  is  unique. 
His  treatise  may  be  compared  to  a  thorough 
encyclopedia  article,  enlarged,  as  it  were, 
under  the  microscope  two  or  three  hundred 
diameters,  more  or  less. 

There  are  eighteen  chapters.  They  treat 
respectively  of  the  Egyptian  Territory, 
viewed  in  its  geographical  lines  and  topo- 
graphical features  ;  of  the  much-mixed  pop- 
ulation, with  careful  attention  to  diversities 
of  race  and  origin ;  of  the  Cities  and  Towns, 
from  Alexandria  and  Cairo  to  Assiout,  Dam- 
anhour,  and  Mansourah,  and  others  far  in 
the  interior  among  the  labyrinthine  waters 
of  the  Nile ;  of  the  relations  of  Egypt  to  the 
Porte,  with  special  reference  to  the  outcome 
of  the  present  Russo-Turkish  war;  of  the 


•  Egypt  As  It  Is.  By  J.  C.  McCoan.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co. 
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Khedive  in  person,  and  the  character  and 
forms  of  his  administration ;  of  the  national 
Finances,  in  which  French  and  English  cap- 
italists are  so  much  interested ;  of  the  Dairas, 
as  the  private  estates  of  various  members  of 
the  vice-regal  family  are  called,  seven  in 
number ;  of  Commerce,  so  largely  increased 
in  the  last  ten  years ;  of  Agriculture,  always 
the  staple  industry  of  Egypt,  but  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  capable  of  great  development 
by  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of 
irrigation  and  labor-saving  machinery;  of 
Public  Instruction,  including  the  schools  car- 
ried on  by  missionaries  from  foreign  lands ; 
of  such  Public  Works  as  railways,  har- 
bors, lighthouses,  telegraphs  and  canals; 
and  among  the  latter  of  the  Suez  Canal  par 
excellence,  the  whole  history  of  which  is  re- 
cited in  detail ;  of  recent  Judicial  Reforms, 
and  their  probable  effect  on  the  future  of 
justice  in  Egypt;  of  Manufacturing  and 
other  Industries,  in  which  there  is  little  or 
no  chance  of  competing  with  Europe;  of 
Slavery,  which  Mr.  McCoan  represents  as 
being  of  a  milder  type  than  that  which  pre- 
vails in  Turkey,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  extinc- 
tion ;  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  country ; 
of  the  Climate ;  and  finally  of  the  Soudan, 
as  the  extensive  group  of  provinces  far  to  the 
southward,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile, 
are  known.  There  are  also  eight  appendices, 
respectively  upon  the  Vice-regal  Family ;  Cur- 
rency; Weights  and  Measures;  Calendars; 
Military  Grades  and  Rates  of  Pay;  Cost  of 
Living;  Trade  with  Great  Britain;  Mr. 
Caves's  Report  on  the  Financial  Condition 
of  Egypt ;  and  the  Financial  Decrees. 

This  syllabus  of  the  contents  of  Mr. 
McCoan's  volume  makes  very  plain  the  fit- 
ness of  the  title  he  has  given  to  it.  "  Egypt 
as  it  is  "  is  not  Egypt  as  it  was.  The  day  of 
pyramids  and  obelisks  is  over,  so  to  speak ; 
the  day  of  steam  and  electricity  has  come. 

"There,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  this  great 
continent,  as  nowhere  else  but  in  our  own  colo- 
nies of  the  south,  the  new  civilization  has  taken 
root,  and,  slow  as  necessarily  is  its  growth  in  a 
soil  impoverished  by  so  long  a  barbarism,  it  al- 
ready gives  promise  of  a  strength  and  expansive- 
ness  which  have  no  parallel  in  the  East." 

As  Mr.  McCoan  measures  it  the  territory 
now  subject  to  the  Khedive  is  about  1600 
miles  in  length  by  350  miles  in  width,  and  is 
steadily  being  extended  into  the  interior  at 
the  southward.  About  160,000  square  miles 
are  "arable  soil,  abundantly  peopled,  and 
needing  only  good  government  and  industrial 
development  to  be  welded  into  a  homogene- 
ous and  powerful  State."  The  population 
he  estimates  at  5,500,000,  excluding  the  ex- 
treme southern  provinces.  The  Arabs  form 
four-fifths  of  the  whole.  Two-thirds  of  them 
are  descendants  of  the  Copts.  Of  foreigners 
domiciled  in  Egypt  there  are  less  than  100,- 
000,  of  whom  the  large  majority  are  Roman 
Catholics  and  Greeks.  Eight  Egyptian 
towns  are  cfficially  classed  as  "cities,"  but 


only  two  of  these,  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  are 
such  in  the  European  sense.  Alexandria  is 
the  superior  of  the  two  in  historic  interest 
and  commercial  importance,  but  Cairo  excels 
in  all  the  appointments  of  a  strictly  Oriental 
scene. 

"  In  Cairo  only  are  now  to  be  found  the  scene 
and  most  of  the  dramatis  persona  of  the  1  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights,'  within  stone's  throw  of 
nineteenth  century  civilization  in  many  of  its  lat- 
est results.  The  short  quarter  of  an  hour's  drive 
from  the  railway  station  transports  you  into  the 
very  world  of  the  Caliphs  the  same  now  as  when 
Noureddin,  Abou-Shamma,  Bedreddin  Hassan, 
Ali  Cogia,  the  Jew  Physician,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  played  their  parts  any  time  since  or  before 
Saladm.  The  old  city  itself  is  still  a  labyrinth  of 
dark,  dirty,  intricate  lanes  and  alleys,  in  many  of 
which  two  donkeys  can  hardly  pass  abreast,  and 
whose  toppling  upper  stories  so  nearly  meet  as  to 
shut  out  all  but  the  narrowest  streak  of  the  cloud- 
less sky." 

To  all  this,  however,  the  Esbekieh,  or 
modern  European  quarter,  presents  striking 
contrasts.  Here  are  fine  streets,  imposing 
blocks  of  buildings,  attractive  public  gardens, 
and  offices  worthy  of  the  progressive  gov- 
ernment Cairo  has  a  population  of  about 
350,000;  with  no  less  than  523  mosques,  30 
Christian  churches,  10  Jewish  synagogues, 
1,300  Khans,  1,200  cafe's  and  70  public  baths. 
There  is  also  a  citadel,  built  by  Saladin  in 
1 166,  which  commands  this  prospect: 

"Immediately  below  lies  Cairo  in  all  its  Ori- 
ental picturesqueness,  its  domes,  minarets  and 
feathery  palm-clumps  rising  clear  and  sharp  in 
this  most  pellucid  of  atmospheres;  behind,  the 
chain  of  the  Mokattem,  trending  in  broken  links 
to  the  Red  Sea ;  northwards,  beyond  the  solitary 
obelisk  that  marks  the  site  of  Heliopolis,  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Delta  stretching  away 
to  the  lakes  that  separate  it  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  while,  west  and  south,  the  eye  takes  in  the 
sacred  and  mysterious  Nile,  dotted  far  into  the 
distance  with  sails  that  flash  in  the  sun ;  the  time- 
defying  pyramids  standing  out  phantom-like 
against  the  gray  background  of  the  Libyan  des- 
ert ;  the  palm-groves  that  wave  over  buried  Mem- 
phis and  its  sole  relic,  the  prone  statue  of  Rame- 
ses;  the  smaller  but  still  older  pyramids  of 
Abousheir,  Sakkara  and  Dashour ;  and,  beyond 
these,  the  winding  valley  of  Upper  Egypt  losing 
itself  in  the  hazy  distance  half-way  up  to  Thebes. 

Mr.  McCoan  finds  the  national  aspiration 
now  to  be  "  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,"  and 
while  loyalty  to  the  Porte  is  not  wanting  in 
the  present  crisis,  he  makes  no  doubt  that  a 
throwing  off  of  the  tributary  yoke  is  not  far 
distant.  VEtat,  c*est  le  Khedive  is  the  key- 
note of  the  vice-regal  administration.  His 
Highness  Ismail  "not  only  reigns  but  gov- 
erns. "  The  author  pronounces  him,  "  after 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  most  striking  individuality 
in  the  modern  history  of  the  country;"  and 
doubts  "  if  ever  in  modern  times  Egypt  has 
been  so  well  governed  as  at  present"  The 
central  machinery  of  administration  com- 
prises a  Privy  Council,  and  Ministries  of 
Finance,  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Interior,  War, 
Commerce,  Public  Works  and  Agriculture, 
Public  Instruction,  and  Wakfsy  the  latter 
being  the  name  of  the  mosque  properties, 
held  for  the  support  of  religious  worship, 
schools  and  hospitals,  under  Moslem  auspices. 


"Whatever  may  still  be  its  defects,"  says 
Mr.  McCoan,  "this  Government  of  Egypt 
stands  out  as  the  only  one  between  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Indies  which  has  broken  with  the 
fanatical  conservatism  of  Islam,  and  placed 
itself  in  frank  rapport  with  Western  civiliza- 
tion. "  This  statement  is  sustained,  we 
think,  by  the  details  of  the  picture  presented 
by  the  author. 

From  what  we  have  written  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  McCoan's  work  is  one  for  descrip- 
tion rather  than  criticism.  Indeed,  the  means 
for  criticising  it,  so  far  as  accuracy  is  con- 
cerned, are  not  at  hand.  We  do  not  think 
that  any  such  exposition  of  the  interior  of 
Egypt  territorial,  social,  political,  material, 
has  been  attempted  before.  The  picture  has 
all  the  comprehensiveness,  minuteness,  and 
clearness  of  an  instantaneous  photograph, 
and  gives  every  evidence  of  doing  the  utmost 
justice  to  its  subject.  We  notice  some  typo- 
graphical errors,  and  we  do  not  like  a  map 
which  turns  a  country  sideways  and  puts  the 
north  where  we  are  accustomed  to  find  the 
east,  and  so  in  this  instance  makes  the  Nile 
appear  to  lie  east  and  west  But  these  are 
trifling  defects  in  a  work  of  sterling  and  un- 
approachable value. 


PABBKAH'S  FEOFTEHAO  .• 

NO  American  historian  surpasses  Mr. 
Parkman  in  the  ability  to  reproduce 
the  past  and  make  pictures  which  are  true  in 
fact  and  yet  have  that  glow  of  imaginative 
life  which  thrills  you  with  the  sense  of  reali- 
ty. At  points  where  his  story  is  interesting 
from  the  character  of  the  events  described 
you  forget  his  skill  in  the  ease  and  natural- 
ness with  which  the  story  is  told,  and  where 
the  narrative  is  barren  of  exciting  incident 
the  art  of  the  writer  still  holds  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  Mr.  Parkman  resembles 
Prescott  and  Irving  in  his  literary  method. 
He  is  not  a  philosophical  historian,  nor  does 
he  spend  any  time  upon  general  reflections. 
Like  Mr.  John  Richard  Green,  who  stands 
in  the  front  rank  of  living  historians,  he 
knows  how  to  weave  into  his  story  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  actors  in  affairs.  This 
makes  the  best  history  because  it  is  true  in 
facts  and  brightened  with  life  and  feeling, 
without  being  distorted  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  special  theory. 

This  volume  forms  the  fifth  .part  of  Mr. 
Parkman's  historical  narratives  of  France 
and  England  in  North  America,  and  when 
completed  by  the  addition  of  "  Montcalm  and 
the  Fall  of  New  France,"  the  series  will  give 
the  only  continuous  history  of  the  French 
occupation  in  America  and  of  the  beginning 
of  American  civilization.  In  one  respect  the 
history  is  less  absorbing  in  interest  than  that 
of  the  development  of  a  national  history.  It 


•Count  Frontenac  and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV. 
By  Francis  Parkman.    LitUe,  Brown  &  Co. 
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is  the  story  of  pioneer  life,  of  intercours  e 
with  North  American  Indians,  of  petty  wars 
which  settled  no  important  questions,  of 
struggles  which  do  not  touch  life  at  enough 
points  to  prove  of  permanent  interest.  It  is 
only  here  and  there  that  Mr.  Parkman  finds 
a  hero  worthy  of  a  place  upon  his  historical 
canvas.  The  chieftain  Pontiac  and  Count 
Frontenac  are  exceptions,  and  the  latter  is 
conspicuously  the  center  of  interest  in  this 
volume.  He  was,  as  Mr.  Parkman  truly 
says,  "the  most  remarkable  man  who  ever 
represented  the  Crown  of  France  in  the  New 
World,"  and  his  career  involved  the  question 
of  national  ascendency  on  this  continent. 
Under  his  rule  the  first  serious  collision  of 
the  rival  powers  of  France  and  England  took 
place,  and  he  began  the  attempts  at  military 
occupation  by  which  France  hoped  to*  keep 
in  check  the  industrial  developments  of  the 
English  colonies.  Already  in  his  day  the 
broad  line  of  demarkation  begins  to  appear 
which  has  always  distinguished  Canada  from 
the  United  States,  the  one  being  devoted  to 
hunting  and  trapping  and  later  to  lumbering 
and  pioneer  life,  while  the  other  has  pursued 
with  singular  success  the  peaceful  and  indus- 
trial labors  which  augment  national  wealth. 

It  is  the  tracing  of  these  earliest  sign-posts 
of  distinctive  American  civilization  which 
gives  interest  to  each  one  of  these  volumes, 
but  in  the  present  work  and  in  The  Old 
Rigime  the  rude  beginnings  already  form 
themselves  into  permanent  lines  of  action. 
The  disastrous  campaign  of  Sir  William 
Phips  against  Quebec  showed  that  New 
England  hardihood  was  no  match  against 
the  alertness  and  military  discipline  of  the 
French,  and  it  was  Frontenac's  wonderful 
sagacity  in  using  rightly,  though  not  for  the 
future  best  interests  of  Canada,  the  forces  at 
his  command,  which  enabled  him  to  rule 
successfully  a  colony  where  the  worn-out 
system  of  feudal  Europe  was  engrafted  upon 
a  pioneer  life  strongly  opposed  to  it  at  every 
point  But  no  proper  agricultural  and  civil 
life  could  be  developed,  at  a  period  when  the 
available  force  in  the  colony  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  bush-ranging,  or  holding  itself  in 
constant  readiness  for  war.  Frontenac's 
rule  was  only  good  for  his  lifetime.  It  was 
a  system  of  centralization,  Frontenac  him- 
self being  simply  the  agent  of  the  Great 
Monarch  in  his  wilderness  empire;  but  it 
was  vigorous  and  significant  while  it  lasted, 
bringing  into  untamed  forests  "  the  distant 
gleam  of  courtly  splendors  and  the  regal 
pomp  of  Versailles,"  and  yet  adapting  itself 
to  the  barbaric  customs  of  the  Indians  with 
whom  Frontenac  identified  himself  with 
greater  success  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Frontenac  was  a  courtier  who  had  already 
done  himself  credit  in  the  war  of  the  Vene- 
tians against  the  Turks  in  1669,  when  he 
was  selected  by  Turenne,  the  first  soldier  of 
Europe,  to  assist  the  Venetians  with  French 


troops  in  their  protracted  and  hopeless 
struggle.  When,  three  years  later,  he  was 
selected  by  the  King  to  be  the  Governor- 
General  of  New  France,  he  gladly  accepted 
the  appointment  for  two  reasons.  He  wished 
to  free  himself  from  the  imperious  temper  of 
his  wife  and  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes. 
He  was  of  Basque  origin,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  showed  an  incontrollable  passion  for 
the  life  of  a  soldier,  which  was  recognized 
when  he  was  only  twenty-six  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  rank  of  marichal  de  camp,  or 
brigadier-general.  He  was  proud,  fussy,  fond 
of  display,  and  always  boasted  of  his  own 
things,  qualities  of  character  which  helped 
him  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  court 
splendor  in  New  France,  but  brought  him 
into  constant  conflict  with  the  subordinates 
of  the  government  and  with  the  indomitable 
Jesuits.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  man 
enters  largely  into  this  history,  and  while  it 
centers  the  interest  in  Frontenac,  narrows 
the  range  of  activity  for  the  period  from  1672 
to  1698,  during  which  Frontenac  controlled, 
for  the  most  part,  the  fortunes  of  New 
France.  But  the  author  throws  upon  the 
narrative  so  many  side-lights,  he  interweaves 
so  many  exquisite  bits  of  landscape  painting, 
he  freshens  his  subject  in  so  many  ways,  that 
one  almost  feels  as  if  he  were  following  the 
fortunes  of  characters  of  the  imagination  in- 
stead of  tracing  the  course  of  sober  history. 

If  Frontenac  is  the  chief  figure  and  most 
absorbs  attention,  the  volume  presents  yet 
other  features  which  will  be  deeply  interest- 
ing to  our  readers.  It  sheds  much  light 
upon  the  colonies  of  New  England  and  New 
York  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  traces  the  last  stages  in 
the  history  of  the  powerful  Iroquois  who 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  border  warfare 
of  the  French  and  English  through  the  cen- 
tury of  struggle  for  political  ascendency  in 
America.  It  gathers  up  the  results  of  Fron- 
tenac's career  in  the  New  World  so  that  they 
can  be  distinctly  looked  at  as  a  whole,  and 
shows  how  every  line  of  influence  was  con- 
verging to  the  extinction  of  French  rule  in 
Canada  in  the  next  century.  It  is  not  easy 
at  this  day  to  go  back  to  the  issues  of  two 
centuries  ago,  but  when  once  you  have  be- 
gun this  narrative  it  is  told  with  such  art  and 
skill  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  it  down  till 
you  have  reached  the  end  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Parkman  challenges  inquiry  into  the 
accuracy  of  his  facts,  and  quietly  remarks  in 
his  preface  that  the  statements  in  The  Old 
Rigime  in  Canada  have  yet  to  be  contro- 
verted. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  soon 
give  us  the  concluding  volume  of  his  series, 
and  that  a  work  which  has  been  executed 
amid  the  frequent  distractions  of  broken 
health  may  be  fully  completed  according  to 
his  original  plan,  which  was  laid  out  when 
he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  still 
a  student  at  Harvard. 


EEMIKISOEUOES  OF  FROEBEL  * 

IT  has  been  no  light  task  to  put  into  plain 
English  even  Madame  Von  Biilow's  ex- 
planations of  FroebePs  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  primary  instruction.  Yet  through  the 
intelligent  apprehension  of  these  by  the 
translator,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
Kindergarten  in  this  country,  the  careful 
reader  may  find  equal  profit  and  pleasure  in 
these  memoirs,  which  are  presented  in  the 
best  style  of  type  and  paper.  Many  who 
would  confess  to  only  a  glimmer  upon  their 
minds  of  the  ideas  that  are  making  such 
rapid  progress  in  primary  education,  will 
here  become  acquainted  with  their  origi- 
nator, as  his  personal  traits  and  sentiments 
are  reproduced  by  his  enthusiastic  friend  and 
disciple,  the  Baroness  Marenholz-Biilow. 

"  If  three  hundred  years  after  my  death," 
said  Froebel, "  my  method  of  education  shall 
be  completely  established  according  to  its 
idea,  I  shall  rejoice  in  heaven."  Such  an 
utterance  is  radiant  with  faith  in  one's  divine 
mission  for  humanity.  Twenty-five  years 
after  these  words  were  spoken  the  establish- 
ment by  devoted  disciples  of  Kindergartens 
in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
England,  Italy,  Austria,  in  whose  public 
school  system  they  were  incorporated,  in 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
Prussia,  where  prejudiced  officials  long  pre- 
vailed against  them,  is  good  proof  that  Froe- 
bel was  gifted  with  genius  for  the  benefac- 
tion of  his  race. 

We  perhaps  owe  this  volume,  as  did  Froe- 
bel a  zealous  follower,  to  an  accidental 
meeting,  at  the  baths  of  Leibenstein,  of  this 
noble  lady  with  the  old  teacher  who  had  just 
settled  down  on  a  small  farm  near  the 
Springs.  Because  he  danced  and  played 
with  the  children  Froebel  had  quickly  ac- 
quired from  the  villagers  the  title  of  "the 
old  fool."  One  morning,  at  play  with  a  troop 
of  urchins  on  the  hillside,  she  accosted  him  : 

" 1  You  are  occupied,  I  see,  with  the  education 
of  the  people: 

u '  Yes,'  said  he,  fixing  kind,  friendly  eyes  up- 
on me,  '  that  I  am.' .  .  . 

"'But  where  shall  the  right  education  come 
from  ?  It  often  seems  to  me  that  what  we  call 
education  is  mostly  folly  and  sin,  which  confines 
poor  human  nature  in  the  straight-jacket  of  con- 
ventional prejudices  and  unnatural  laws,  and 
crams  so  much  into  it,  that  all  originality  is 
stifled.' 

"  *  Well,  perhaps  I  have  found  something  that 
may  prevent  this  and  make  a  free  development 
possible.  Will  you  come  with  me  and  visit  my 
institution  ?  We  will  then  speak  further  and  un- 
derstand each  other  better.' " 

Of  that  interview,  in  which  she  was  intro- 
duced to  the  young  girls  he  was  educating 
for  Kindergartners,  we  have  but  one  remem- 
bered sentence :  "  Man  is  a  creative  being." 
"  But,"  says  the  author,  "  the  man  and  his 
whole  manner  made  a  deep  impression  upon 


*  Reminiscences  of  Fricdrich  Froebel.  By  B.  Von  Ma- 
renholz-BUlow.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann.  Lea 
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me.  I  knew  that  I  had  to  do  with  a  true 
man,  with  an  original,  unfalsified  nature." 

These  recollections  traverse  but  three 
years  of  Froebel's  life,  namely  from  1849  to 
1852,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
They  cover,  however,  the  most  important 
period  in  the  development  of  his  educational 
work,  and  are  supplemented  by  a  historic 
sketch  at  the  close  of  the  volume.  The  au- 
thor was  gifted  with  a  highly  disciplined 
mind  and  a  facility  of  penetrating  into  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  one  whose  thought  was 
often  beyond  his  power  of  clear  expression. 
With  a  retentive  memory  she  was  evidently 
in  the  habit  of  writing  out  every  day  import- 
ant conversations  and  discussions  with  Froe- 
bel  and  those  who  visited  him  through  her 
persuasion  during  these  years.  She  ardent- 
ly espoused  Froebel's  distinctive  ideas  of 
education.  According  to  her  own  state- 
ments, these  were  so  much  veiled  by  his 
peculiar  mode  of  speech  that  one  must  be 
possessed  with  his  own  intuitive  methods  to 
understand  them,  though  "single  lightning 
flashes  often  illuminated  the  dark  way." 

Madame  Von  Marenholz  quickly  saw  that 
Froebel  needed  an  interpreter  to  the  world, 
and  also  influential  friends.  She  undertook 
to  provide  both.  She  made  it  the  great  aim 
of  her  life  to  hold  him  up  to  the  world's  re- 
gard and  following.  Her  design  in  this  semi- 
biography  was  apparently  to  elucidate  Froe- 
bel's principles  and  methods  by  setting  them 
in  contrast  with  the  leading  educators  and 
views  prevalent  in  Germany.  It  was  through 
her  skillful  management  that  these  intelligent 
judges  sought  the  man  who  had  inspired  her 
with  such  faith  in  his  ideas.  She  had  there- 
fore herself  made  the  situations  of  these 
chapters  where  she  describes  Froebel's  inter- 
views and  discussions  with  philosophers,  au- 
thors, poets,  divines  and  some  of  the  nobility 
and  high  officers  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
remarkable  with  what  detail  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  or  against  the  new  methods  and 
views  are  recorded,  and  with  what  clearness 
the  differing  theories  are  stated.  This  is  a 
valuable  property  of  these  memoirs  to  the 
educator.  We  hear  the  most  forward  think- 
ers on  education  in  Germany  in  that  stirring 
period  of  1849  speaking  in  a  very  different 
style  from  the  labored  arguments  of  conven- 
tions or  magazine  articles.  The  effect  of 
these  interviews  on  these  influential  persons 
is  carefully  noted.  Her  womanly  efforts  to 
cover  the  infirmities  of  Froebel's  genius  are 
described  with  all  candor.  Her  own  observa- 
tions and  explanations  often  preface  the  sen- 
timents advocated  by  him.  Indeed,  it  is 
noticeable  that  Froebel  is  always  shown  to 
advantage  in  these  visits.  They  become  the 
opportunity  of  elaborated  discussions  by 
Madame  Von  Biilow  herself.  There  is 
often  as  much  of  the  disciple  as  of  the  mas- 
ter in  these  reminiscences.  We  may  add 
that  they  are  none  the  less  interesting  or 


profitable  for  a  clearer  light  caught  from  his 
flashes  into  her  mind.  These  chapters  so  full 
of  profound  and  inspiring  thoughts  on  the 
greater  problems  of  education,  on  woman's 
present  and  destined  part  in  shaping  and  de- 
veloping the  child-mind  and  national  charac- 
ter, and  the  progress  of  true  ideas  against 
prejudiced  ignorance,  are  relieved  by  those 
on  "The  Child  Festival,"  and  "Froebel's 
Birthday  and  Last  Days,"  which  are  choice 
portrayals  of  child-like  life  and  love  and  hal- 
lowed death. 

The  general  rather  than  particular  truth- 
fulness of  the  impressions  made  by  these 
memoirs  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  these 
two  paragraphs,  taken  respectively  near  the 
beginning  and  close  of  the  narrative. 

"  Would  that  men  did  not  always  demand  of 
geniuses,  who  bring  the  Great  and  Good  into  the 
world,  that  with  this  extraordinary  gift  they  should 
unite  all  human  perfections.  This  unreasonable 
requisition  often  causes  them  to  be  misunder- 
stood and  calumniated  when  it  is  discovered  that 
as  men  they  do  not  always  stand  upon  the  height 
of  their  genius.  We  forget  that  the  heavenly 
light  hardly  ever  illuminates  to  its  possessor  any- 
thing but  the  field  whereon  he  is  to  build,  but 
cannot  penetrate  through  the  whole  mind ;  and 
by  the  side  of  the  Divine  inspiration  the  natural 
power  stands  as  yet  impenetrated  by  the  light 
which  leaves  room  also  for  the  unspiritualized 
powers,  and  likewise  for  human  weaknesses." 

"  It  is  surely,  in  most  cases,  not  advantageous 
for  great  minds  and  thinking  men  to  publish  ev- 
ery scrap  of  their  writings.  ...  To  the  public 
belong  only  the  ideal  forms  of  those  who  have 
accomplished  something,  not  the  every  day  gar- 
ment which  everyone  wears  who  is  called  a  man." 


LEEDS'S  HISTOET  OF  THE  TOOTED 
STATES* 

THIS  is  an  honest  and  truthful  book,  and 
worthy  of  welcome  acceptation  by  all 
who  can  appreciate  the  warp  and  woof  of 
American  history  in  their  true  texture  and 
strength,  without  the  gloss  of  a  partisanship 
or  patriotism  that  can  see  only  one  side  of  a 
question  or  one  aspect  of  a  fact.  It  is  the 
first  history  of  the  United  States  written  by 
a  Quaker,  and  every  statement  and  every  ap- 
preciation of  an  event,  or  political  action  or 
institution,  bears  the  stamp  of  that  conscien- 
tious love  of  truth  that  has  ever  distinguished 
the  character  of  the  religious  community  to 
which  he  belongs.  If  it  were  written  by 
William  Penn  himself,  this  characteristic 
could  not  have  been  more  marked  from  the 
first  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  book. 

No  other  volume  of  the  same  size  could 
contain  more  extensive  and  varied  informa- 
tion, or  classify  it  in  better  proportioned  de- 
partments. The  author  begins  with  the  first 
settlement  of  Iceland,  as  the  first  step  toward 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  The  near- 
est mainland  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
could  not  long  remain  hidden  from  the  hardy 
and  daring  Northmen,  nor  Greenland  else 
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than  a  new  point  of  departure  for  explora- 
tions along  the  southern  coasts.  Next  fol- 
lows the  visit  of  Columbus  to  Iceland,  where 
he  learned  of  discoveries  four  hundred  years 
old  in  that  mysterious,  feebly-imagined  world 
beyond  the  wild  ocean.  Then  come  his  mem- 
orable voyage  and  its  astounding  revelations 
to  Europe,  given  in  a  clear,  concise  narrative, 
followed  by  a  description  of  the  heroes  of 
discovery  who  succeeded  him  from  decade  to 
decade  and  from  century  to  century,  and 
brought  out  in  full  relief  the  two  American 
continents.  The  chapters  given  to  their  set- 
tlement by  English,  French,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese and  Dutch  colonists,  and  to  the  hard- 
ships and  disasters  they  encountered,  present 
all  the  main  facts  of  their  experience  derived 
from  the  most  authentic  sources  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  colonial  history  of  the  American  colo- 
nies is  evenly  and  justly  proportioned,  allot- 
ting to  each  the  space  it  deserves,  and 
carrying  them  all  side  by  side  through  the 
narrative  of  their  experience,  in  a  century  of 
intermittent  war  with  hostile  elements  of 
nature  and  the  fiercer  enemies  they  encoun- 
tered in  hostile  Indians  and  French.  The 
events  and  influences  that  grew  out  of  this 
long  struggle,  and  brought  the  colonies  into 
open  antagonism  to  the  mother  country,  are 
given  with  conscientious  fairness  and  clear- 
ness of  statement ;  and  if  the  general  reader 
cannot  adopt  the  author's  standpoint  or  ac- 
cept the  principles  which  he  applies  to  these 
transactions,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  refute 
the  position  that  all  the  obnoxious  acts  of 
the  British  Government  might  have  been  re- 
pealed, and  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
itself  have  been  achieved,  through  the  invinci- 
ble force  of  a  passive  resistance,  without 
shedding  a  single  drop  of  human  blood. 
The  author,  though  holding  this  view  with 
as  much  faith  as  any  tenet  of  his  religious 
creed,  does  not  press  it  upon  the  reader,  but 
rather  suggests  it  for  his  thoughtful  reflec- 
tion. The  history  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
is  fairly  and  comprehensively  given,  embrac- 
ing all  its  chief  actors  and  events. 

The  organization  of  the  American  form  of 
government  and  of  "a  more  perfect  union  " 
of  the  States,  and  the  events  in  Europe  which 
led  to  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  consti- 
tute another  department  of  this  plain,  unvar- 
nished history  which  the  reader  must  find 
interesting  for  thoughtful  suggestion  as  well 
as  accurate  statement.  The  political  history 
of  the  country  from  Washington  to  Grant,  is 
equally  truthful  in  statement  and  free  from 
the  bias  of  the  partisan.  The  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  slavery  are  described  as  under  a  full 
sense  that  all  the  States,  both  North  and 
South,  were  morally  responsible  for  its  ex- 
istence, and  that  all  ought  to  have  borne  the 
common  burden  of  its  peaceful  extinction. 
"  What  might  have  been  "  are  words  so  sad, 
that  the  writer  does  not  dwell  upon  then 
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longer  than  to  express  his  belief  that  if  the 
nation  had  adopted  the  English  method  of 
emancipation,  and  bought  up  at  a  fair  price 
and  freed  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States, 
it  would  have  saved  six  thousand  millions  of 
dollars,  a  million  of  precious  lives,  and 
depths  and  breadths  of  misery,  grief  and  af- 
fliction which  no  plummet  or  pathometer  can 
fathom.  All  that  has  transpired  of  marked 
interest  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  to  the 
centennial  year  is  given  with  the  same  judi- 
cious appreciation  of  its  place  and  bearing  in 
the  history  of  the  country  that  marks  the 
conscientious  care  and  judgment  of  the 
writer  throughout  his  valuable  work.  As  it 
stands,  it  is  the  only  complete  history  of  our 
country  from  the  discovery  of  the  Northmen 
to  the  election  of  Mr.  Hayes,  embracing  all 
the  leading  events  between  these  two  widely- 
separated  dates. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  A50IEHTS.* 

OLD  Rome  is  in  ruins,  but  the  old  Ro- 
mans still  live  and  speak.  Let  us  be 
thankful  for  the  indestructibility  of  thought, 
and  that  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  has  not 
perished  from  the  earth.  The  august  names 
of  Cicero  and  Epictetus  should  not  frighten 
the  unlearned  reader.  As  connected  here 
they  stand  not  for  professional  arguments  or 
dry  philosophies,  but  for  familiar  though  pro- 
found discourse  upon  themes  which  lie  near 
the  universal  heart,  interwoven  with  the  com- 
monest experiences  as  well  as  with  the  most 
urgent  problems  of  life. 

Of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations  it  is  a 
translation  we  have  here,  in  the  neat  typog- 
raphy and  dark  blue  uniform  of  "  Harper's 
Classical  Library."  Mr.  C.  D.  Yonge,  the 
eminent  English  author,  is  chiefly  the  trans- 
lator. The  history  of  these  conversations, 
for  of  such  the  work  really  consists,  is  curi- 
ous and  interesting,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. When  Cicero  was  in  his  sixty- 
second  year  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia 
died.  So  stricken  was  he  with  grief  that  he 
threw  aside  his  business,  left  Rome,  and  re- 
tired to  one  of  his  many  villas,  where,  with 
a  company  of  friends,  high-minded  like  him- 
self, he  held  a  five  days'  conference  upon 
congenial  themes.  A  report  of  these  confer- 
ences he  afterwards  wrote  out  and  published, 
calling  it "  Tusculan  Disputations,"  from  the 
villa  where  they  were  held.  This  villa  was 
known  as  Asterra,  and  was  situated  near 
Antium.  The  Disputations  are  five  in  num- 
ber, and  bear  the  following  titles :  On  the 
Contempt  of  Death,  On  Bearing  Pain,  On 
Grief  of  Mind,  On  Other  Perturbations  of 
the  Mind,  Whether  Virtue  Alone  be  Suffi- 
cient for  a  Happy  Life.   The  dialogue  On 


•  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations;  also,  Treatises  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods,  and  on  the  Commonwealth.  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

Selections  from  Epictetus.    Roberts  Brothers. 


the  Nature  of  the  Gods  is  distinct,  as  is  the 
treatise  On  the  Commonwealth  [De  Repub- 
lican The  former  expresses  the  views  of 
Stoics,  Epicureans  and  Academics,  with  some 
reticence  as  to  Cicero's  own.  The  latter  is 
a  dialogue  between  Scipio,  Philus,  Laelius, 
Manilius  and  others,  and  was  one  of  Cicero's 
earliest  works.  It  was  originally  in  two 
books,  which  were  enlarged  to  nine,  and 
finally  reduced  to  six.  With  the  exception 
of  the  last  of  these  books,  which  recounts 
the  Dream  of  Scipio,  the  whole  treatise  was 
lost  until  1822,  when  fragments  were  found 
in  a  palimpsest  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican 
at  Rome.  The  superimposed  writing  was  a 
book  of  the  Psalms.  It  is  of  these  frag- 
ments that  a  translation  is  here  given. 
They  are  separated  by  great  gaps,  but 
enough  remains  to  show  the  outlines  of  the 
original,  which  was  a  masterly  exposition  of 
the  political  science  of  its  time,  and  an  elo- 
quent plea  in  favor  of  a  limited  monarchy. 
Here  certainly  is  gospel  for  the  nineteenth 
century : 

When  virtue  governs  the  Commonwealth, 
what  can  be  more  glorious?  When  he  who  com- 
mands the  rest  is  himself  enslaved  by  no  lust  or 
passion  ;  when  he  himself  exhibits  all  the  virtues 
to  which  he  incites  and  educates  the  citizens; 
when  he  imposes  no  law  on  the  people  which  he 
does  not  himself  observe,  but  presents  his  life  as 
a  living  law  to  his  fellow-countrymen ;  if  a  single 
individual  could  thus  suffice  for  all,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  more ;  and  if  the  community  could 
find  a  chief  ruler  thus  worthy  of  all  their  suffrages, 
none  would  require  elected  magistrates.'* 

A  like  lofty  spirit  pervades  the  previous 
Disputations.   To  quote  again : 

"Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  whatever  may 
be  lost  cannot  be  properly  classed  in  the  number 
of  those  things  which  complete  a  happy  life  ?  for 
of  all  that  constitutes  a  happy  life,  nothing  will 
admit  of  withering,  or  growing  old,  or  wearing 
out,  or  decaying ;  for  whoever  is  apprehensive  of 
any  loss  of  these  things  cannot  be  happy ;  the 
happy  man  should  be  safe,  well  fenced,  well  forti- 
fied, out  of  the  reach  of  all  annoyance,  not  like  a 
man  under  trifling  apprehensions,  but  free  from 
all  such." 

The  Selections  from  Epictetus  make  a  much 
slighter  book;  one,  indeed,  of  only  "vest- 
pocket  "  dimensions.  Epictetus,  whose  fig- 
ure is  much  less  prominent  and  distinct  than 
Cicero's,  belonged  to  the  first  Christian  cen- 
tury, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at 
Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  In  his  youth  he  was 
a  slave  of  Epaphroditus,  one  of  Nero's 
guardsmen.  He  was  subsequently  made 
free,  but  under  an  edict  of  Domitian  retired 
to  Nicopolis,  where  he  opened  a  school  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy.  His  conversations  at 
this  school  were  preserved  by  Arian,  one  of 
his  distinguished  pupils ;  and  from  a  transla- 
tion of  them  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson  (Bos- 
ton, 1865)  the  contents  of  the  present  volume 
are  taken,  being  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 
There  are  four  "  Books ; "  but  this  division 
is  arbitrary.  Opening  anywhere  at  random 
you  find  passages  full  of  sweetness  and  light, 
if  they  are  the  utterances  of  a  Stoic  One 
1  short  sermon,  in  an  anecdote  on  political  in- 


dependence, we  recommend  to  be  read  in 
legislative  halls  daily  after  morning  prayers : 

"  When  Vespasian  had  sent  to  Priscus  Helvi- 
dius  to  forbid  his  going  to  the  Senate,  he  an- 
swered, '  It  is  in  your  power  to  prevent  my  con- 
tinuing a  Senator;  but  while  I  am  one,  I  must 
go.' 

" « Well,  then,  at  least  be  silent  there.* 
" '  Do  not  ask  my  opinion,  and  I  will  be  silent.' 
" '  But  I  must  ask  it' 

"  *  And  I  must  speak  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
right.' 

" '  But  if  you  do  I  will  put  you  to  death.' 
" 1  When  did  I  ever  tell  you  that  I  was  immor- 
tal ?   You  will  do  your  part,  and  I  mine ;  it  is 
yours  to  kill,  and  mine  to  die  intrepid ;  yours  to 
banish ;  mine  to  depart  untroubled.  " 

The  above  style  is  not,  however,  common 
with  Epictetus.  His  thoughts  are  oftener 
uttered  in  more  direct  and  graver  forms,  like 
these,  which  we  quote  apart  from  their  con- 
nection : 

"  It  is  difficult,  I  own,  to  blend  and  unite  tran- 
quility in  accepting,  and  energy  in  using,  the  facts 
of  life ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  :  if  it  be  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  happy." 

"  If  you  would  not  be  of  an  angry  temper,  then 
do  not  feed  the  habit  Give  it  nothing  to  help 
its  increase.  Be  quiet  at  first  and  reckon  the 
days  in  which  you  nave  not  been  angry.  I  used 
to  be  angry  every  day;  now  every  other  day; 
then  every  third  and  fourth  day ;  and  if  you  miss 
it  so  long  as  thirty  days,  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving to  God.  For  habit  is  first  weakened,  and 
then  entirely  destroyed." 

"  If  you  would  improve,  be  content  to  be  thought 
foolish  and  dull  with  regard  to  externals.  Do 
not  desire  to  be  thought  to  know  anything ;  and 
though  you  should  appear  to  others  to  be  some- 
body, distrust  yourself." 

"  If  anyone  tells  you  that  such  a  person  speaks 
ill  of  you,  do  not  make  excuses  about  what  is  said 
of  yon,  but  answer,  *  He  was  ignorant  of  my  other 
faults,  else  he  would  not  have  mentioned  these 
alone.*" 

Epictetus  practiced  as  he  preached.  His 
life  appears  to  have  been  one  of  sincerity, 
simplicity  and  rugged  virtue.  His  motto 
was :  "  Bear  and  forbear."  His  only  com- 
panions in  his  borne  at  Nicopolis  were  a  child 
abandoned  of  its  parents,  whom  he  adopted, 
and  a  woman  employed  as  its  nurse.  Sim- 
plicius  says  that  at  Rome  "  the  whole  furni- 
ture of  his  house  consisted  of  a  bed,  a  cook- 
ing-vessel, and  an  earthen  lamp."  We 
should  like  to  know  how  he  looked,  but  we 
only  know  that  he  was  extremely  lame.  His 
philosophy,  animated  by  a  Christian  faith, 
ought  to  be  good  for  this  world,  and  we  ad- 
vise that  it  be  so  taken. 


ALFRED  DE  MUSSET* 

TH I S  is  the  story  of  a  deeply  interesting  lit- 
erary life,  written  by  the  poet's  brother, 
thoroughly  French  in  character,  and  con- 
stantly flashing  lights  of  the  underworld  upon 
the  scene.  It  is  not  impure,  but  it  is  a  faith- 
ful transcript  of  a  poet's  inward  life  as  sym- 
pathetically understood  by  his  brother,  and  is 
a  constant  eulogy  of  the  Byron  of  France. 
Alfred  de  Musset  was  a  great  poet  in  his 


•  The  Biography  of  Alfred  de  Musset  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Paul  de  Musset,  by  Harriet  W.  Preston. 
Roberts  Brothers. 
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way,  and  no  one  has  reflected  more  faithfully 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  French  society  during 
the  first  half  of  this  century.  He  was  the 
creature  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  and 
whether  he  wrote  prose  or  verse,  it  was  called 
forth  less  by  the  inward  stir  of  genius,  out- 
side of  the  sexual  passion,  than  by  his  amours 
and  the  intense  realism  of  his  daily  life. 
The  picture  of  his  early  years,  the  growth  of 
his  poetic  sensibility,  the  influence  of  others 
upon  his  imagination,  the  awakening  of  the 
poet  to  the  consciousness  of  what  he  could 
do,  is  delightful  and  charming,  and  the 
glimpses  of  French  authors,  Lamartine, 
Sainte-Beuve,  George  Sand,  and  others  in 
the  circle  which  gathered  around  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  are  fresh  and  attractive. 
Paul  de  Musset  says  that  he  has  written  the 
memoir  "  with  no  fixed  point  in  my  soul  save 
my  love  for  the  brother  whose  untimely  death 
has  left  a  void  in  my  life  which  nothing  can 
fill,"  and  this  somewhat  excuses  the  strain  of 
eulogy  which  prevails  throughout  the  book, 
and  makes  it  charming  for  its  freshness  and 
sincerity.  He  omits  the  offensive  details 
which  Paul  Lindau  does  not  hesitate  to 
print  at  Berlin  along  with  his  criticisms  of 
the  poefs  works,  though  he  does  not  deny 
them. 

The  book  should  not  be  neglected  by  peo- 
ple fond  of  literary  experiences.  It  is  one  of 
the  freshest  revelations  of  French  literary 
society  which  has  appeared.  But  one  may 
well  hesitate  before  commending  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  a  life  in  which  God  and  man  were 
forgotten  in  dissipation,  in  flirtations,  in  fol- 
lowing the  earthly  stimulants  of  genius.  De 
Musset  died  in  1857,  in  his  forty-seventh 
year,  for  the  same  reason  that  Byron  died  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  and  in  neither  case 
is  genius  the  valid  excuse  for  a  debased  life. 


BOOKS  FOB  B07S  AND  GIRLS. 

Children  of  course  are  not  infallible  judges  of  children's 
books,  but  their  opinions  thereof  are  at  least  entitled  to  re- 
spect. The  following  notices  have  been  written  at  the  dic- 
tation of  a  child  who  has  carefully  read  the  books  she  de- 
scribes, and  in  whose  estimates  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  a  good  degree  of  confidence  may  be  felt 

The  Bodleys  Telling  Stories.  The  cover 
of  this  book  is  curious  and  rather  pretty,  but 
it  will  not  wear  very  well.  The  inside  of  the 
cover  is  rather  prettier  than  the  outside. 
The  story  is  all  very  interesting  except  in 
some  places.  There  are  some  rhymes  in  it 
The  Bodleys  are  Lucy,  Phippy,  Nathan,  and 
Ned  Adams,  who  is  their  cousin.  The  book 
is  a  pleasing  one  for  children.  It  lets  them 
know  about  various  people  in  ancient  times. 
Some  of  the  rhymes  in  it  are  funny,  and 
some  of  the  paragraphs ;  for  instance,  the  one 
about  the  squealing  pig.  It  is  not  a  game- 
bopk,  but  it  tells  about  games.  ■  The  type  is 
larger  than  in  other  books.  There  are  a 
good  many  pictures,  and  some  of  them  are 
amusing  and  entertaining.   The  pictures  in 


the  ballad  of  "  Lazy  Bunch  "  are  very  funny. 
[H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.] 

Ben  Blinker.  The  cover  of  this  book  is 
green.  It  is  not  so  large  a  book  as  the 
Bodley  book.  It  belongs  to  the  "  Winwood 
Cliff  Series."  Ben  Blinker  was  the  son  of 
a  drunkard.  He  lived  on  an  island.  The 
name  of  it  was  Cherry  Island.  His  mother's 
house  had  been  a  pretty  little  cottage,  but 
now  it  was  in  a  sad  condition  by  reason  of 
her  husband's  being  a  drunkard.  Some 
things  about  the  story  are  pleasant,  and  oth- 
ers are  unpleasant  It  will  warn  people  not 
to  drink,  and  others  not  to  tempt  them,  and 
will  instruct  children  to  do  all  the  good  they 
can.   [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

Jack  Granger's  Cousin.  This  book  has  a 
blue  cover.  It  is  by  Julia  A.  Mathews.  Jack 
Granger  was  a  doctor's  son,  and  had  a  cousin 
come  to  live  with  him  for  a  few  years.  His 
cousin  was  an  orphan,  and  his  name  was 
Paul  Granger.  The  story  is  suited  for  older 
boys  and  girls.  In  some  places  it  is  quite 
serious.  Jack  and  another  boy  named  Philip 
Ward,  generally  called  Phil  Ward,  have  a 
good  many  fights.  Paul  soon  grows  to  be 
Philip's  friend.  Tom  Brewster,  who  is  Jack's 
chum,  is  rather  the  nicest  boy  in  the  book. 
The  story  is  interesting,  and  teaches  boys 
not  to  fight   [Roberts  Brothers.] 

A  Well-Spent  Hour.  This  is  a  book  for 
girls.  The  author  is  Eliza  Lee  Follen.  She 
teaches  patience  by  it,  and  shows  how  faith- 
ful a  child  can  be  to  her  mother  if  she  only 
wants  to  be.  Among  the  persons  in  the 
book  are  Mrs.  Nelson,  her  daughter  Cather- 
ine, generally  called  Kitty,  Aunt  Nelson  and 
her  daughter  Julia,  and  Mrs.  Nelson's  two 
other  children,  Lucy  and  James.  There  are 
also  two  poor  people  whom  Mrs.  Nelson  and 
Kitty  visited;  Lucy  and  James  never  did; 
but  Julia  did  sometimes.  The  first  person 
whom  they  visited  was  Mrs.  Leonard.  She 
had  a  little  daughter,  Nancy,  ten  or  twelve 
years  old.  The  second  person  visited  was 
Mrs.  Reed,  whose  husband  had  been  a 
drunkard,  but  was  now  reformed.  She  had 
ten  or  twelve  children.  The  Nelsons  did  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  these  families,  bringing 
the  little  children  books  to  read.  [T.  Y. 
CrowelL] 

Voyage  of  the  Steadfast,  by  Wm.  H.  G. 
Kingston.  This  is  a  book  about  two  whaling 
ships.  Their  names  were  the  44  Swordfish  " 
and  "  Steadfast "  Savages  on  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  come  into  the  story ;  also  a  mis- 
sionary and  his  wife,  and  several  kind-hearted 
natives.  The  "Swordfish"  was  wrecked, 
and  all  the  crew  except  four  or  five  were  lost. 
The  story  is  sad  in  some  places,  but  it  comes 
out  well. 


Satan  as  a  Moral  Philosopher.  With  other  Es- 
says and  Sketches.  By  C.  S.  Henry,  D.  D. 
[T.  Whittaker.] 

We  do  not  find  in  this  volume  those  pecul- 


iar qualities  of  thought  and  style  which  have 
made  Dr.  Henry's  previous  writings  so  thor- 
oughly delightful  These  essays  are  gener- 
ally brief,  uniformly  sedate  in  tone,  and  with 
but  few  exceptions  are  directed  by  a  religious 
purpose.  Such  titles  as  "  On  Good  Man- 
ners," 44  On  the  Love  of  Country," 41  Theories 
on  the  Origin  of  Government"  "  Judas  the 
Betrayer,"  14  Philosophy  of  Witchcraft,"  give 
a  just  idea  of  the  compass  of  the  collection. 


POETBT. 

The  little  volume  offered  to  the  public 
by  Rev.  Joel  Swartz,  D.  D.,'  belongs  to  that 
order  of  poetry  which  may  be  denominated 
personal.  One's  interest  in  it  grows  out  of, 
and  is  measured  by,  one's  interest  in  the  au- 
thor. There  are  between  forty  and  fifty 
pieces,  generally  brief.  They  are  the  rhyth- 
mical expression  of  refined,  and  often  of  re- 
ligious, sentiment,  but  are  without  marked 
intellectual  character  or  musical  quality. 
The  following  is  a  favorable  specimen  of 
the  author's  work,  and  is  at  least  appropriate 
to  the  present  season : 

AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

"All  through  the  golden,  bright,  November  day. 
The  hearse-like  wind  had  been  among  the  leaves ; 
It  kissed  them  as  it  loosed  them  from  their  spray, 
And  laid  them  on  the  mossy  turf  away,  _ 
Beneath  the  wind-swayed  tops  of  mourning  trees. 

"And  now  beyond  the  golden  sun-set  bars, 
The  dying  day  has  calmly  sunk  to  rest ; 
The  funeral  torches  of  the  distant  stars, 
Led  in  their  march  by  crimson-visaged  Mars, 
Pass  down  the  tinted  highway  of  the  west. 

"  I  lean  my  head  to  catch  the  cool  night-air, 
The  perfume  of  its  forest-scented  breath; 
I  feel  its  fingers  slipping  thro'  my  hair, 
As  if  to  brush  away  the  feverish  care 
Which  comes  to  me  from  Nature's  realm  of  death. 

"  I  think  of  mine,  some  sweetly  budding  leaves, 
Untouched  by  Autumn's  icy  chill  of  death, 
Which  faded  in  the  spring-time's  balmy  breeze, 
Wrenched  from  the  boughs  of  bleeding  parent-trees, 
By  an  inexorable,  fell  disease, 
And  laid  away  the  tear-bathed  sod  beneath. 

"  But  far  beyond  the  golden  sun -set  bars; 
Beyond  the  frosts,  the  fading  light  of  even ; 
Beyond  the  torches  of  the  setting  stars. 
Led  in  their  march  by  crimson-visaged  Mars, 
They  live  translated  in  the  light  of  heaven." 

This  is  all  proper  and  pleasant  but  it  is 
not  particularly  virile  in  any  poetic  quality ; 
which  remark  must  stand  as  our  general 
criticism  upon  Dr.  Swartz's  verse. 

Mr.  Salyards's  volume*  was  issued 
several  years  since,  but  has  not  had  great 
publicity,  and  a  copy  has  only  lately  reached 
our  table.  As  a  subjective  study  it  is  more 
interesting  to  us  than  as  a  poem.  Its  author 
is  evidently  a  man  of  learning  and  reflection, 
to  whom  books  and  the  creations  of  mind 
are  friends.  His  studies  have  been  varied ; 
and  his  reading  large.  Hebrew,  Greek,  Ital- 
ian, Latin  and  German  all  are  quoted.  He 
has  a  scholastic  turn  in  devising  new  words, 
which  makes  his  language  archaic,  not  to  say 
crabbed  and  stiff,  while  at  the  same  time  he 


*  Dreaming!  of  the  Waking  Heart,  with  other  Poems. 
W.  P.  Swartx  &  Co. 

*  Idothea ;  or  the  Divine  Image.   A  Poem.  By  Joseph 
Salyards.    Henkel,  Calvert  &  Co. 
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shows  a  melodious  power  in  verse,  which 
awakens  in  the  reader's  mind  a  regret  over  the 
lack  of  literary  taste  which  is  painfully  mani- 
fest. The  author's  many  beauties  will  be 
unseen  because  his  scholastic  phrases  will 
drive  off  all  but  the  most  thoughtful  readers. 
His  volume  deserves  notice  here,  however, 
because  of  certain  marks  of  genius  rarely 
seen,  and  yet  as  rarely  overlaid  by  such 
needlessly  faulty  coverings. 

Mr.  Raymond  *  gives  us  two  romances  in 
blank  verse,  the  first  of  which  distinguishes 
the  book.  It  deals  with  a  young  man's  long- 
ings for  the  unknown  and  the  infinite,  and 
with  their  realization  in  marriage.  It  is,  like 
Dr.  Holland's  story-poems,  a  dialogue  in 
form,  and  is  pervaded  by  those  moral  and 
religious  purposes  which  popularize  Bitter 
Sweet  and  Kathrina.  Its  plot  is  need- 
lessly complicated  in  the  beginning  by  the 
introduction  of  a  boarding  school  episode, 
and  its  poetic  character  is  marred  through- 
out by  the  necessities  of  the  dialogue.  Cer- 
tain passages  in  the  poem  are  crude  in 
thought,  obscure  in  expression  and  rough  in 
rhythm,  but  others  are  marked  by  a  fertility 
and  strength  of,  imagination  worthy  of  our 
best  poets.  These  gems  of  similes  and 
analogies,  which  are  not  infrequent  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  poem,  are  of  ttimes  incrusted 
with  the  roughest  crudities,  in  consequence 
of  which  their  beauty  fails  to  receive  that 
recognition  of  which  it  is  intrinsically  worthy. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Macy,  we  are  given  to  infer 
by  the  introductory  note  to  his  little  paper- 
covered  collection  of  poems,4  is  blind,  and  in 
that  respect,  at  least,  he  is  a  second  Milton. 
This  comparison  is  helped  by  the  title  of  one 
of  his  poems,  which  is :  "  Shipwreck  of  the 
John  Milton,  on  Long  Island,  1858."  The 
companion  pieces  —  there  are  a  dozen  or  fif- 
teen in  all  —  relate  largely  to  themes  ready 
to  an  islander's  hands.  A  vein  of  pleasantry 
runs  through  them,  and  several  might  furnish 
momentary  amusement  to  a  well-disposed 
reader. 

Of  Mr.  Ladson's  poems*  we  shall  have 
to  say  that  he  would  have  been  wiser  to 
have  kept  them  in  manuscript  for  the  exclu- 
sive delectation  of  the  "friends  "  who  encour- 
aged him  to  write  them.  In  these  days  when 
there  is  such  need  of  money  for  works  of 
necessity  and  mercy,  there  is  no  good  excuse 
for  throwing  it  away  in  printing  such  verse 
as  this : 

"  My  spirit  wandered,  wandered, 
It  wandered  in  surprise ; 
Through  somewhere  it  meandered, 
Where  being  takes  its  rise. 

"And  also  when  a  changing. 
Sometime  the  being  knows; 
And  here  its  way,  it  ranging, 
Strange  sight*  and  sounds  arose. 


In  Christmas  Carols  and  Other  Verses* 
we  have  a  very  attractive  gift-book  for  the 
holiday  season,  whose  whole  "make-up"  is 
in  exquisite  taste ;  and  whose  original  carols, 
hymns,  and  fugitive  verses  are  all  infused 
with  the  true  spirit  of  devotion.  Some  of  the 
contents  compare  favorably  with  Keble's  and 
Faber's  poems  upon  similar  subjects. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  on  opening 
Dr.  Bridgman's  Mosses1  is  a  subtle  perfume 
of  the  woods,  as  if  the  book  had  been  steeped 
in  a  decoction  of  leaves,  lichens,  and  the  other 
delicate  forest  growths  which  suggest  the 
title.  This  novel  device  has  rather  a  pleas- 
ant effect,  and  disposes  the  mind  to  an  indul- 
gent reading  of  the  volume,  whose  contents 
relate  almost  wholly  to  out-door  scenes,  and 
are  instinct  with  a  love  of  nature  and  a  con- 
templative delight  in  her  varying  moods.  Dr. 
Bridgman's  verse  is  without  rhyme,  but  at 
the  same  time  rhythmical,  and  agreeable  to 
read.  We  think  there  is  not  a  little  of  true 
poetry  in  his  descriptions  of  nature,  though 
the  forms  of  expression  selected  are  uncon- 
ventional. 

That  it  is  quite  time  we  had  a  complete 
edition  in  one  handy  volume  of  the  poems  of 
Dr.  Holmes,  is  a  proposition  which  nobody 
will  deny.  The  new  " Household  Edition"* 
meets  the  want  exactly.  The  handsome  vol- 
ume of  322  pages  contains  seemingly  this 
popular  author's  every  poetic  line,  from  his 
"  First  Verses"  at  Phillips  Academy,  Ando- 
ver,  in  1824  or  1825,  to  his  "  Family  Record  " 
at  Woodstock  on  the  4th  of  July  last  We 
are  glad  to  have  from  the  same  publishers 
new  editions  in  attractive  dress  of  Mr.  Piatt's 
poems,  *  two  volumes ;  and  another  volume 
in  the  Poems  of  Places.™  The  poems  of 
Coleridge  and  Keats  make  the  next  two 
volumes  in  the  handsome  Riverside  edi- 
tion of  the  British  Poetsu  now  issuing 
from  the  Riverside  Press.  Engraved  por- 
traits of  Coleridge  and  Keats  accompany  the 
volumes.  Of  the  general  outward  appear- 
ance of  this  fine  edition  we  gave  an  account 
in  our  last  number.  —  The  Petersons'  edition 
of  that  much-talked-of  poem,  Beautiful 
Snowyu  is  a  very  creditable  one  in  paper, 
type,  and  binding,  and  contains  a  number  of 
the  other  productions  of  the  same  author. 


» Ideals  Made  ReaL  By  George  L.  Raymond.  Hurd  & 
H  ought  on. 

*  Here  and  There  in  Verse.  By  W.  H.  Macy.  Hussey 
&  Robinson. 

•Lotos  Land,  and  Other  Poems.  By  G.  S.  Ladson. 
FeurG.  Thomson. 


•  Christmas  Carols  and  other  Verses.  By  the  Rev.  H.  G. 
Batterson,  D.  D.   J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

'  Mosses.   By  M.  F.  Bridgman,  M.  D.   A.  Williams 

&  Co. 

•  The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  House- 
hold Edition.   J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

•  Western  Windows  and  Other  Poems.  The  Lost  Farm 
and  Other  Poems.  By  John  James  Piatt  J.  R.  Osgood 
&  Co. 

10  Poems  of  Places.  Edited  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
Switzerland  and  Austria.   J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

"  The  Poetical  Works  of  Coleridge  and  Keats.  With  a 
Memoir  of  Each.  Four  volumes  in  Two.  Hurd  & 
Houghton. 

■  Beautiful  Snow  and  Other  Poems.  By  J.  W.  Watson. 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 


"VEST-POCKET"  PIECES.* 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steam;  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 

Cow/er's  "  Tk*  WinUr  Evtnitf." 

Sleep  will  not  take  the  place  of  Love, 
Nor  keep  the  place  from  Sorrow. 
O,  when  the  long  nights  slowly  move 
To  meet  a  lonely  morrow, 
The  burthen  of  the  broken  days, 
The  grief  that  on  the  bosom  weighs, 
And  all  the  heart  oppresses, 
But  lightly  lies  on  restless  eyes 
Love  seals  no  more  with  kisses. 

Own  MtrtdUKt "  Songs  o/Gtrvia." 

O,  that  we  two  were  Maying 

Down  the  stream  of  the  soft  spring  breeze; 

Like  children  with  violets  playing 

In  the  shade  of  the  whispering  trees. 

O,  that  we  two  sat  dreaming 
On  the  sward  of  some  sheep-trimmed  down, 
Watching  the  white  mist  streaming 
Over  river  and  meadow  and  town. 

O,  that  we  two  lay  sleeping 

In  our  nest  in  the  churchyard  sod, 

With  our  limbs  at  rest  on  the  quiet  earth's  breast, 

And  our  souls  at  home  with  God ! 

KingtUy's "  Saint*  Tragedy? 

Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Win  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete: 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything: 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last— far  off  —  at  last,  to  all, 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

Tinny  son's  "  In  Mtmoriam." 

The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasing  still, 
A  gentler  mood  inspires ;  for  now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove; 
Oft  startling  such  as,  studious,  walk  below, 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 
But  should  a  quicker  breeze  amid  the  boughs 
Sob,  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams ; 
Till,  choked  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower, 
The  forest  walks,  at  every  rising  gale, 
Roll  wide  the  withered  waste,  and  whistle  bleak. 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields; 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.    Even  what  remained 
Of  bolder  fruits  falls  from  the  naked  tree; 
And  woods,  fields,  gardens,  orchards,  all  around 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul. 

Thomtorit  "Auhmn." 

SHAKXSPBAm'S  SONNXTS  :  LIV. 

O,  bow  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem, 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give ! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odor  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye, 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summeris  breath  thin  masked  buds  discloses : 
But  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show. 
They  live  unwoo'd,  and  nnrespected  fade; 
Die  to  themselves.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odors  made. 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 
When  that  shall  fade,  by  verse  distils  your  truth. 

milton's  sonnet  "  on  his  blindness." 
When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  were  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide  : 
'  Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied?" 
I  fondly  ask :  But  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :  his  state 
Is  Kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 


•  Songs  of  Servia ;  translated  by  Owen  Meredith.  Au- 
tumn ;  by  James  Thomson.  In  Memoriam ;  by  Alfred 
Tennyson.  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  Favorite  Poems;  by 
John  Milton.  Etc.,  etc.  25  vols.  [Vest  Pocket  Series.] 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
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The  literary  editors  of  two  of  our  ex- 
changes, published  in  New  York,  have  lately 
enounced  a  canon  of  criticism  with  respect  to 
fiction,  which  seems  to  us  unsound  and 
fraught  with  danger.  In  substance  it  is  this, 
that  the  didactic  novel  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
purpose  rather  than  its  art,  and  that  the  true 
test  of  its  excellence  is  the  amount  of  good  it 
is  likely  to  do,  and  not  the  quality  of  its  work- 
manship. This  has  a  plausible  sound  as  re- 
spects a  book,  but  how  would  it  apply  to  a 
picture?  Is  a  picture,  made  with  a  moral 
purpose,  to  be  judged  by  its  purpose  and  not 
by  its  execu  tion  ?  The  moralist  may  certainly 
address  the  conscience  through  the  eye,  but 
he  must  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
vision  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  so  far  as 
he  misses  those  conditions  he  will  obstruct 
his  purpose.  Now  it  seems  to  us  equally  the 
case  that  the  moralist  may  seek  to  inculcate 
truth  and  educate  the  conscience  by  means  of 
fiction,  but  in  so  doing  he  must  observe  the 
laws  of  fiction ;  and  having  chosen  an  artistic 
method  his  work  must  be  measured  by  artis- 
tic standards.  To  say  that  a  picture  is  good 
as  such,  because  the  purpose  in  it  is  good,  is 
absurd ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  the  novel 
which  is  intrinsically  an  art-work,  does  not 
stand  on  precisely  the  same  ground.  We,  at 
least,  must  ask  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
judge  a  novel  by  its  whole,  not  by  any  one 
of  its  parts. 


The  question  is  sometimes  raised  whether 
the  growth  of  the  public  library  system  in 
this  country  is  not  likely  to  make  great 
changes  in  the  circulation  of  books,  and  so 
in  time  seriously  to  affect  their  publication. 
The  more  libraries  there  are,  and  the  larger, 
the  fewer  private  purchasers  there  will  be,  it 
is  reasoned,  and  so  in  the  end  the  fewer 
books.  We  cannot  think  that  this  is  likely 
to  be  the  result  We  should  not  be  surprised 
if  with  the  founding  of  public  libraries  gen- 
erally there  should  be  a  gradual  reconstruc- 
tion of  private  libraries,  and  a  corresponding 


change  in  the  tastes  and  habits  of  individual 
book  buyers.  As  the  system  develops,  and 
its  educating  influences  extend,  it  would  be 
natural  that  in  time  individuals  should  buy 
less  and  less  from  the  general  field  of  litera- 
ture, and  more  and  more  from  those  special 
parts  of  it  which  relate  to  personal  interest 
and  study.  The  tendency  to  specialism  is 
on  the  increase,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken 
private  libraries  are  to  grow  more  and  more 
in  the  direction  of  specialties.  Quite  as 
many  books  will  be  wanted,  more  and  more 
in  fact  as  the  population  increases  and  is  ed- 
ucated ;  but  they  will  be  distributed  in  new 
classes  under  the  working  of  different  laws. 


"The  Literary  World  reads  as  if  there  were  a 
God  in  the  world." 

"  I  like  the  Literary  World  without  measure. 
I  specially  like  its  wholesome  generous  catholic 
tone  in  theology  and  religion." 

The  first  of  the  above  comments  reaches 
us  by  the  voice  of  a  friend,  who  repeats 
therein  what  some  one  said  to  him ;  the  sec- 
ond is  extracted  from  a  letter.  The  first  is 
the  utterance  of  a  Unitarian ;  the  second  that 
of  an 44  Orthodox"  minister.  We  do  not  know 
that  any  responses  to  our  work  have  given  us 
greater  satisfaction.  They  assure  us  that  we 
have  not  wholly  failed  in  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  of  our  responsibilities. 
Since  literature  is  full  of  religion,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exclude  religion  from  the  pages 
of  a  journal  of  literature ;  but  how  to  admit  it 
without  partisanship  toward  one  or  another 
of  its  differing  schools  is  a  grave  problem. 
We  do  indeed  mean  that  the  Literary  World 
shall  read  44  as  if  there  were  a  God  in  the 
world ;"  but  we  have  also  striven  to  maintain 
a  44  generous  catholic  tone  in  theology  and 
religion ;"  and  we  cannot  but  be  glad  at  find- 
ing that  our  purposes  in  these  respects  are 
recognized. 


We  are  almost  ready  to  say  that  such  ad- 
vertising pages  as  those  which  accompany 
this  number  of  the  Literary  World  are  the 
best  part  of  the  paper.  Certainly  they  form 
no  unimportant  part  of  the  record  of  litera- 
ture. Those  of  our  readers  who  preserve  the 
paper  for  binding — and  we  presume  a  large 
proportion  of  them  do  — will  please  allow  us 
to  suggest  that  these  advertising  pages  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  publication,  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  A  dozen  years  hence 
they  will  have  assumed  an  important  histori- 
cal character.  The  current  opinions  of  new 
books  stored  up  therein,  drawn  as  they  are 
from  a  great  variety  of  sources  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  are  of  especial  and  permanent 
value. 


The  trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
are  reported  to  be  making  little  progress  in  the 
work  of  finding  a  successor  to  Mr.  Winsor.  It  is 
strange  that  they  should  overlook  the  person  who 
might  most  naturally  and  fitly  succeed  him,  name- 


ly, Mr.  Whitney,  the  present  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  library,  whose  accomplishments  and 
experience,  we  venture  to  say,  make  him  entirely 
worthy  of  the  honors  of  a  position,  the  duties  of 
which  he  already  substantially  discharges. 


"DEAD  MAGAZINES." 

Under  the  above  title  Mr.  E.  L.  Burlingame 
furnishes  in  Appletons'  Journal  for  November  an 
interesting  historical  paper  upon  the  large  number 
of  American  magazines  that  have  lived  and  died 
in  the  period  antecedent  to  the  present  44  Not 
one  man  in  ten  thousand,"  he  remarks, 44  remem- 
bers how  old  we  are  as  a  magazine-writing  nation." 
Prominent  among  the  pioneers,  and  carrying  us 
well  back  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  last  century, 
were  Franklin's  Monthly,  Livingston  and  »he  el- 
der Burr's  Independent  Reflector,  and  Thomas 
Paine's  Pennsylvania  Magazine.  With  the  earli- 
est years  of  the  present  century  appeared  The 
Monthly  Anthology,  which  had  Tudor,  Buckmin- 
ster,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Ticknor,  for  man- 
agers and  leading  contributors,  which  lived  eight 
years,  and  which  Mr.  Burlingame  pronounces 
44  probably  the  heaviest  periodical  ever  brought 
into  being  by  mortal  man."  After  this  came  The 
Literary  Miscellany  at  Cambridge,  Mass ;  The 
Monthly  Register  at  Charleston,  S.  C;  The  Ana- 
lectic  Magazine,  which  at  the  outset  Irving  edited ; 
Philadelphia's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  an 
eclectic;  and  finally,  in  18 15,  the  North  American 
Review,  which  not  only  still  lives  but  flourishes  as 
with  a  renewal  of  its  youth.  To  nearly  this  same 
time  belong  The  Portico,  published  at  Baltimore, 
and  The  American  Monthly  Magazine  and  The 
Literary  and  Scientific  Repository,  at  New  York. 

In  the  New  York  Mirror,  begun  as  a  weekly  in 
1823  by  George  P.  Morris,  Mr.  Burlingame  finds 
the  original  germ  of  the  modem  magazine.  The 
Mirror  presently  absorbed  The  American  Month- 
ly, and  Theodore  S.  Fay  and  N.  P.  Willis  became 
associated  with  Mr.  Morris ;  the  publication  being 
continued  till  1842.  Ten  or  a  dozen  periodicals 
were  born,  lived  a  few  years,  and  died  during  this 
interval ;  among  them  754*  New  York  Review  and 
Athenaum  Magazine,  begun  by  Mr.  Bryant  in 
1823;  Legare's  Southern  Review ;  Buckingham's 
New  England  Magazine;  and  the  Illinois  Month- 
ly, at  Vandal  ia,  first  of  Western  enterprises  in 
this  direction ;  and  chief  of  all,  in  1833,  the  Knick- 
erbocker, which  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  founded 
and  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Lewis  Gaylord  Clark.  44  The  Knickerbocker  was 
the  first  American  magazine  of  any  permanence 
that  had  an  editor's  table  of  the  modern  fashion,'' 

Next  in  course  to  be  mentioned  are  the  Ameri- 
can Monthly  Magazine,  with  which  44  Frank  For- 
ester" was  so  closely  associated;  The  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  of  which  Poe  was  at  one  tune 
editor ;  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  founded  in 
Philadelphia  by  Burton,  the  comedian,  with  which 
also  Poe  had  a  brief  editorial  connection ;  Gra- 
ham's Magazine,  which  struck  the  popular  fancy 
with  great  success,  and  ran  its  circulation  up  to 
the  unprecedented  figure  of  30,000;  Sartain's, 
which  succeeded  it  in  1849-53 ;  The  Pioneer, 
founded  at  Boston  in  1843,  by  James  Russell  Low- 
ell and  Robert  Carter,  but  which  lived  only  three 
months  by  reason  of  the  bankruptcy  of  its  pub- 
lishers; The  Broadway  Journal,  started  by  Poe 
in  X845,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Charles  R 
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Briggs ;  and  finally,  in  1853,  Putnam's  Monthly, 
of  which  Mr.  Burlingame  says  enthusiastically 
that,  excepting  the  Atlantic,  "  no  American  mag- 
azine has  ever  contained  so  much  that  will  bear  re- 
reading a  score  of  years  afterwards." 

Putnam's  appeared  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Briggs  above  mentioned,  with  whom  were  associ- 
ated George  W.  Curtis  and  Parke  Godwin. 

"The  magazine  began  its  journey  under  the 
convoy,  and,  indeed,  under  the  partial  leadership, 
of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  liberal  publish- 
ers that  ever  honored  the  profession.  ...  It 
caught  a  generation  of  magazine  writers  at  the 
beginning  of  its  time  of  best  activity ;  and  besides 
the  work  of  the  already  well-known  authors,  pub- 
lished a  multitude  of  those  telling,  strongly-marked 
sketches  and  tales  that,  without  really  taking  a 
lasting  place  in  literature,  still  gain  a  certain  per- 
manence by  lingering  in  the  minds  of  many  read- 
ers long  after  their  place  of  publication  and  their 
authors  are  forgotten.  .  .  .  After  all,  are  there 
any  magazine-stories  now  better  than  those  in  the 
old  Putnam  ?  " 

We  have  not  repeated  the  names  of  half  the 
periodicals  which  pass  under  Mr.  Burlingame's 
review ;  whose  article  is  one  that  must  be  read 
entire  to  get  its  full  benefit.  Now  let  him  follow 
it  with  one  on  Dead  Newspapers,  whose  name  is 
legion. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  OH  COLOR. 

The  centerpiece  of  recent  English  magazine  lit- 
erature is  without  doubt  an  article  by  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  Octo- 
ber, on  "  The  Color  Sense."  It  puts  forth  the 
novel  theory  that  the  perception  of  color  is  of 
gradual  and  comparatively  recent  development  in 
the  history  of  the  race.  This  theory  has  been  an- 
nounced in  Germany  the  present  year  by  a  Dr. 
Magnus,  but  was  suggested  by  Gladstone  himself 
twenty  years  ago  in  his  published  Homeric  dis- 
cussions. That  the  eye  could  be  educated  to  a 
higher  sense  of  color  is  a  fact  with  which  painters 
are  familiar,  and  that  women  are  keener  judges 
than  men  of  the  finer  shades,  on  account  of  their 
more  frequent  dealing  with  fabrics,  has  been  re- 
marked ;  but  that  the  many-tinted  beauty  of  the 
rainbow  was  a  pleasure  denied  to  the  ancients  has 
hardly  been  supposed.  Yet  there  are  some  things 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  neither  Homer  nor 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  saw  more  than  one  color  to 
the  rainbow.  From  a  life-long  study  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems  Mr.  Gladstone  concludes  that  their 
author,  while  he  constantly  distinguishes  between 
quantity  of  light,  never  notes  quality  of  color,  but 
operates  on  a  quantitative  scale,  with  light  at  one 
end  and  dark  at  the  other;  moreover,  that  he 
often  uses  the  same  phrase  for  bright-colored  and 
dark-colored  objects,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  light  that  falls  upon  their  surfaces. 
Thus,  Htlaf,  black,  is  applied  to  evening,  main- 
land, blood,  and  fountains  of  water.  A  study  of 
the  ancient  writers  does  not  reveal  the  names  for 
green  and  blue,  the  more  distant  colors  of  the 
spectrum ;  and  the  conclusion  is  that  they  are  of 
a  later  development  Modern  poets  seem  to  have 
had  a  monopoly  of  blue  sky  and  green  grass  in 
their  landscape  pictures.  The  occasional  still- 
lingering  inability  to  distinguish  between  green 
and  blue  among  individuals  of  the  most  civilized 
races,  and  among  a  large  portion  of  the  Burmese, 
points  to  a  recent  development  of  this  power. 
Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  he  has  been  told  by  an 
eminent  Hebraist  that  the  old  Testament  has 


much  to  indicate  an  imperfect  conception  of  colors 
on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  the  Spectator,  in 
a  criticism  on  the  article,  refers  to  Joseph's  "  coat 
of  many  colors,"  and  to  the  "prey  of  divers  col- 
ors "  in  Deborah's  song  ;  though  we  suppose  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  say,  these  were  only  shades  of 
darkness  and  light  on  his  "quantitative  "  scale. 


[Foreign  Correspondence.] 

AMEEIOAN  HOVELS  ABROAD. 

I BELIEVE  there  has  never  been  one  opinion 
between  the  novelists  and  critics  of  a  particu- 
lar generation  as  to  the  former's  "  true  vocation ;" 
at  least  as  to  their  duties  to  the  public.  It  is, 
however,  admitted,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that 
novelists  are  bound  not  to  write  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated directly  or  indirectly  to  further  vice  or 
moral  weakness.  No  doubt  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant requisition  which  can  be  made  of  them, 
but  writers  of  popular  fiction  are,  I  think,  or 
should  be,  burdened  with  the  additional  respon- 
sibility of  representing  truthfully  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  native  country,  unless  of  course 
their  works  bear  the  stamp  of  broad  caricature, 
like  those  of  our  now  world-famous  "  American 
Humorists."  French  novels  of  society  do  in- 
deed rest  upon  a  body  of  conventions  to  which 
a  French  writer  must  conform,  as  a  dramatist  does 
to  the  stage  exigencies  of  an  "  acting  play."  A 
great  political  reformer,  again,  like  Tourge*nief,  or 
the  author  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  may  fairly  be 
allowed  to  paint  in  rather  darker  colors  than  the 
reality  the  abuses  or  false  sentiments  they  are 
striving  to  remove.  But  no  writer  of  the  present 
day  in  our  language  can  claim  the  benefit  of  either 
of  the  anomalous  conditions. 

American  sensitiveness  to  foreign  criticism  has 
often  been  thrown  at  us  as  a  reproach,  but  surely, 
too  great  thin-skinnedness  is  more  profitable  for 
a  nation  than  the  stupid  self-satisfaction  of  the 
French  and  Germans.  Americans  are,  too,  gen- 
erally to  be  described  rather  as  appreciative  of 
honestly-meant  foreign  criticism  than  sensitive  to 
it.  But  this  readiness  to  accept  criticism  refers 
only  to  that  made  upon  facts.  Few  of  us  will  re- 
fuse to  admit  that  our  city  governments,  our  lit- 
erature, our  railway-stations,  might  be  better  than 
they  now  are,  and  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
bring  about  an  improved  state  of  things,  is  obser- 
vation of  what  foreigners  accomplish  in  these  di- 
rections. A  well-bred  foreigner,  however,  will 
not  talk  with  an  American  about  the  politics  of 
his  country  unless  challenged  to  do  so ;  while 
manners  and  customs  are  taken  to  be  ground  on 
which  strangers  can  talk  without  the  likelihood  of 
giving  offense.  And  so  they  are,  if  the  criticisms 
and  observations  made  are  based  on  facts.  But 
the  Frenchman  or  German  derives  his  facts  in 
these  matters  from  American  novels. 

Now  a  relatively  enormous  number  of  American 
novels  have  been  translated  into  French  and  Ger- 
man during  the  last  few  years,  and  have  proved 
very  popular,  especially  in  French-speaking  coun- 
tries, being  largely  books  written  by  women  and 
describing  the  lives  of  young  girls,  and  beyond 
question  breathing  in  all  essentials  the  soundest 
moral  influence.  They  are  above  all  popular  in 
French  Switzerland  and  among  the  Protestant 
communities  of  southern  France,  for  they  are  free 
from  that  unctuous  Catholic  piety  which  charac- 
terizes French  works  of  the  same  character.  This 


being  the  case,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
two  novels  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  My  Wife  and  J  and  its 
sequel,  have  done  more  in  these  parts  to  produce 
the  impression  that  American  girls  are,  not  de- 
praved or  wicked,  but  sadly  wanting  in  all  delica- 
cy of  feeling;  and  that  Americans  live  not  in 
homes  but  in  hotels,  than  all  known  facts  put  to- 
gether. Let  me  do  justice  to  these  books  in  say- 
ing that  they  come  nearer,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
long-dreamed-of  "  Great  American  Novel "  than 
any  others  that  have  yet  seen  the  light,  for  they 
describe  typical  families  in  the  typical  Amer- 
ican city,  and  in  a  typical  New  England  village. 
But  how  about  the  manners  and  customs?  Is 
it  true  that  the  "  very  best "  families  in  New  York 
receive  young  men,  strangers  in  the  city,  and  be- 
longing to  a  profession  which  is  supposed  to  count 
in  its  ranks  more  Bohemians  than  other,  of  whose 
previous  lives  and  relations  they  know  only  what 
the  young  men  choose  to  tell  them,  into  the  closest 
possible  intimacy,  after  seeing  them  only  twice, 
and  when  the  introduction  into  the  family  has  fol- 
lowed through  what  is  called,  in  college  slang, 
(there  is  no  "  dictionary  word  "  for  it)  a  "  pick-up  ?" 
Or  that  the  most  charming  young  lady  in  one  of 
these  families,  having  remarked  in  the  presence 
of  such  an  acquaintance,  that  she  was  going  to  at- 
tend early  service  the  next  morning,  and  finding 
him  there  too,  though  he  had  never  been  before, 
and  therefore  was  presumably  not  there  from  a 
religious  motive,  allows  herself  to  be  "  picked  up  " 
again,  and  this  the  morning  after  the  gentleman's 
introduction  to  her  family?  Anyway,  this  and 
many  similar  things  are  believed,  on  Mrs.  Stowe's 
authority,  in  these  parts,  and  so  if  an  American 
lets  fall  an  allusion  to  the  cloister  life  in  which 
young  girls  are  here  brought  up,  the  air-pump-like 
atmosphere  which  they  breathe,  his  implied  stric- 
ture is  answered  by:  "Perhaps;  but  isn't  that 
better  than  a  social  system  which  permits  this  and 
that  ?  "  (Examples  drawn  from  Mrs.  Stowe.)  Or 
if  an  exceptional  American  girl  in  Europe  com- 
mits an  exceptional  impropriety,  one  hears,  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "  Well,  what  can  you 
expect  when  they  are  allowed  to  do  such  and  such 
things  at  home?"  A.  V. 

Geneve,  Oct.  4. 


MISS  PHELPS'S  HEW  HOVEL.* 

ANY  new  work  by  Miss  Phelps  would  be  a 
distinct  literary  event ;  but  The  Story  of 
Avis,  taken  in  its  connections,  is  especially  so. 
We  find  in  it  an  obvious  explanation  of  her 
prolonged  reserve.  It  is  no  quick  and  easy 
product  of  a  few  idle  days,  but  a  broad  and 
deep  and  carefully  wrought  structure,  into 
the  fashioning  of  which  much  patient  thought 
has  gone,  and  whose  large  outlines  and  fine 
workmanship  stand  for  a  rare  literary  and 
artistic  skill.  The  soul  in  the  book  is  its 
commanding  element,  but  no  less  do  its  forms 
fascinate  the  eye.  One  of  its  earlier  pictures 
we  hasten  to  put  before  the  reader : 

"  Few  greater  passions  pass  more  readily  into 
the  permanence  and  fidelity  of  love  than  the  pas- 
sion for  the  sea.  Ostrander  had  an  elemental 
kinship  with  it  in  himself,  which  every  year  of  his 


•The  Story  of  Avi*.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
James  R.  Oagaod  &  Co. 
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life  had  intensified.  He  sometimes  wished  that 
he  was  quite  sure  he  cared  as  much  for  any  human 
creature  as  he  did  for  Harmouth  Harbor.  He 
struck  off  down  the  drifted  beach  toward  the 
Light.  The  wind  was  in  his  face.  Through  the 
opaque  air  he  could  see  rudely  defined,  like  the 
values  of  a  vast,  unfinished  sketch,  the  waves 
leap  and  slip  and  fall  upon  the  glazed  cliffs,  and 
across  the  narrow  reef  from  which  the  light-house 
shot  sheer  against  the  sky.  He  pushed  on  down, 
perhaps  a  mile,  to  find  a  shelter;  and  there,  with 
the  tide  at  his  feet  and  the  spray  in  his  face,  flung 
himself  upon  the  freezing  rocks,  possessed  with 
a  kind  of  fierce  but  abundant  joy. 

"  The  Light  stood  just  across  the  bay  where  the 
Harbor  widened  to  the  sea ;  it  might  have  been  a 
dozen  rods  or  so  from  where  Ostrander  sat  The 
reef,  traversable  at  low  tide,  ran  from  it  to  a  gorge 
within  the  cliff.  The  well-defined  metallic  tints 
common  to  the  New  England  coast — the  greens 
and  reds  and  umbers,  the  colors  of  rust,  of  bronze, 
of  ruins  —  covered  the  reef.  The  gorge  was  a 
vein  of  deep  purple  lava,  which  to  Ostrander's 
educated  eye  told  the  story  of  a  terrible  organic 
divorce. 

"The  wave  that  tore  its  heart  out  at  his  feet 
was  throbbing  green ;  but,  beyond  that  the  in- 
rolling  tide,  the  chalky  outline  of  the  Light,  the 
harbor-mouth,  the  narrowing  horizon,  the  low  sky, 
all  the  world,  lay  gray  beneath  the  footsteps  of  the 
dizzy  snow.  The  wind  was  rising  from  the  sullen- 
ness  of  a  blow  to  the  anger  of  a  gale ;  and  the 
crash  of  the  breakers  which  he  could  see  had  a 
shrill,  petulant  sound  set  to  the  boom  of  those 
unseen  across  the  bay." 

If  New  Haven,  with  its  college,  divinity- 
school,  students,  faculty,  and  academic  soci- 
ety, were  to  be  transported  to  the  shores  of 
Cape  Ann,  we  should  have  the  Harmouth  in 
which  the  scene  of  the  story  is  chiefly  laid. 
As  to  its  outward  materials  Miss  Phelps  has 
worked  in  a  world  familiar  to  her  by  observa- 
tion or  tradition ;  with  the  result  of  great 
vividness  both  in  her  characters  and  in  the 
background  against  which  they  stand.  The 
two  upon  whom  falls  the  strongest  light  are 
Avis  Dobell,  daughter  of  the  Professor  of 
Ethics  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  and 
Philip  Ostrander,  a  junior  instructor  in  the 
college.  The  other  figures  around  these  are 
left  in  comparative  shadow,  though  with  out- 
lines and  bearing  clearly  preserved.  The 
story  is  one  of  love,  marriage,  and  estrange- 
ment between  Avis  and  Philip ;  its  object  to 
illustrate  what  is  claimed  to  be  a  woman's  sac- 
rifice in  marriage.  Avis,  first  appears  in 
an  ideal  world  of  her  own,  where  she  is 
beyond  a  lover's  reach.  To  Philip  she  will 
not  listen : 

" '  Even  if  I  had  no  work,  no  life,  of  my  own,' 
she  continued  less  calmly, '  I  think  it  would  be 
the  same,  though  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  have  my 
work,  and  I  have  my  life.  I  was  not  made  to 
yield  these  to  any  man.  I  was  not  made  to  ab- 
sorb them  in  his  work  and  his  life.  And  I  should 
do  it  —  if  I  married  him.  I  should  care  so  much 
—  too  much  for  what  happened  to  him.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Ostrander,  if  I  were  a  man,  I  would  not  stoop  to 
ask  such  a  sacrifice  of  any  woman  1' " 

These  words  sound  the  key-note  of  the 
story ;  whose  strength  lies  in  its  delineation 
of  the  transforming  power  of  the  master-pas- 
sion. We  will  not  spoil  it  for  the  reader  by 
entering  into  the  details  of  its  development 
Such  a  wooing  as  Philip's,  such  a  resistance 
as  that  of  Avis,  we  have  never  exactly  met 
with  before  in  fiction : 


"Ostrander  had  felt  himself  blindly  driven,  that 
evening,  towards  some  riot  of  expression,  circling 
slowly  to  it  as  the  bee  circled  to  the  flower  in  her 
abundant  hair.  He  had  struggled  against  this  im- 
pulse stoutly.  As  long  as  his  love  was  his  secret, 
he  felt  himself  to  be,  in  a  certain  mystical,  exalted 
sense,  the  master  of  this  beautiful,  defiant  crea- 
ture. He  could  love  her.  She  could  not  help 
that   Deeper  than  all  the  moods  that  the  subtle 

iune  night  could  ever  strike,  he  knew  now  that 
e  loved  her.  It  was  no  riot ;  he  was  not  the 
man  to  mistake  a  revolution  for  a  riot ;  he  knew 
the  difference. 

"  He  had  been  spurred  into  speech  by  an  in- 
stinct daring  as  all  instincts  are,  and  as  full  of 
danger. 

"  And  his  instinct  had  told  him  that  this  was  a 
woman  to  be  surprised,  not  wooed.  He  felt,  that 
if  he  came  suppliant  to  her,  her  whole  being  would 
have  gathered  itself  like  a  queen,  and  receded 
from  him.  He  could  not  have  dallied  with  her, 
or  pleaded  with  her,  or  sighed  before  her :  that 
seemed  to  him  an  artificial  process,  adapted  for 
the  winning  of  other  women,  in  whose  tenderness 
there  was  usually  an  element  of  art 

"  The  young  man's  nature  had  leaped  to  entrap 
her,  as  the  hero  in  the  old  mythology  crossed 
the  ring  of  fire  that  surrounded  the  daughter  of 
the  gods.  When  he  had  made  the  plunge,  he 
found  indeed  a  woman  sleeping ;  but  it  was  a 
woman  armed. 

"  Avis  lifted  her  eyes  slowly,  like  one  struggling 
with  a  fugitive  dream.  He  would  have  given 
years  of  his  life  at  that  moment  to  see  her  lip 
tremble,  or  her  eyelash  fall,  or  her  commanding 
figure  shrink.  She  did,  indeed,  change  color,  but 
it  was  to  take  on  the  color  of  white  fire.  And 
then  the  antique  cast  of  her  features  came  on. 
She  looked  like  a  great  dumb,  protesting  god- 
dess, whom  some  light  hand  had  just  dragged 
from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  to  the  glare  of  day. 

"  As  they  stood  there,  the  humming  of  the  bees 
in  the  wigelia-bush  reverberated,  and  seemed  to 
fill  the  world.  One  crawled  out  of  the  rose  which 
she  had  cast  away,  and  reeled  against  her  foot 
They  stood  just  as  his  broken  words  had  arrested 
them,  fastened  by  each  other's  eyes.  Suddenly 
in  hers  there  dawned  a  far,  startled  look :  she  be- 
gan to  turn  her  neck  a  little  from  side  to  side, 
like  a  deer  stirred  by  the  sound,  but  not  as  yet  by 
the  sight  of  pursuit  and  secretly  preparing  for 
flight 

"Then  she  thrust  out  both  her  hands. 
" 1 1  deny  it !'  said  the  woman. 
" '  I  assert  it !'  said  the  man.   They  faced  one 
another,  flashing  like  duelists. 

" '  You  assume,'  she  blazed,  stammering,  and 
struggling  with  her  words,  —  'you  presume — 
what  no  man'  — 

M  *  I  presume  to  say  that  I  love  you,'  he  urged, 
swiftly  scintillating  into  a  dazzling  tenderness. 
'  I  quite  dare  to  say  that  I  love  you.  I  know  what 
I  am  saying.   I  love  you,  love  you  !* 

"  At  that  moment  his  words  seemed  to  her  a 
kind  of  unendurable  liberty,  like  personal  ap- 
proach, as  if  he  had  touched  her  dress  or  hand. 
Her  startled  maidenhood  felt  a  wild  rebellion  in 
just  standing  there,  and  knowing  that  his  eyes 
were  on  her.  Her  own  had  now  fallen.  She  be- 
gan to  quiver  and  flush,  but  it  was  not  with  ten- 
derness. She  was  caught  between  two  fires.  She 
could  not  have  told  just  then  for  which  cause  she 
felt  most  repellant  of  him, — that  he  loved  her, 
or  that  he  had  told  her  she  loved  him.  A  kind 
of  wide  recoil  from  him,  such  as  she  had  never 
known  from  any  man,  made  either  of  these  sup- 

fiositions  seem  to  her  like  usurpations ;  like  in- 
ringements  of  some  blind,  sacred  law,  which  she 
felt  about  her,  like  the  evening  air,  and  would 
seek  to  understand  at  a  calmer  tune.  But  it  was 
not  an  instinct  of  repugnance  that  had  spread  in 
a  moment  —  there,  through  the  calm  June  after- 
glow—  a  sudden  impassable  distance  between 
herself  and  this  man  (an  antipathy  would  have 
been  less  complex,  and  so  more  tractable,  than 
this  feeling) ;  it  was  a  rebound  of  dismay ;  it  was 
at  once  blindly  instinctive  and  rigidly  measured, 
like  that  which  one  makes  before  a  plunge. 

"  No  man  had  ever  spoken  to  her  like  this  man. 
His  words  had  the  character  of  events.  She  felt 
as  if  she  had  in  one  moment  put  a  great  fact  be- 


hind her,  whose  effects  the  whole  of  life -could  not 
undo.  What  was  the  weakness  in  her  nature  that 
had  made  this  experience  possible  ?  And  what 
the  tumult  there  which  made  it  memorable, 
stamped  it  upon  her  like  the  mould  of  a  great  sor- 
row, or  a  wild  joy  r" 

It  is  of  little  account,  in  forming  a  judgment 
of  this  remarkable  work,  that  its  philosophy 
of  life  seems  in  important  respects  unsound ; 
that  it  presents  in  Philip  Ostrander  an  un- 
natural, because  self-contradictory,  charac- 
ter; that  its  logical  symmetry  and  artistic 
refinement  are,  at  certain  points,  invaded; 
and  that  its  impressions  are  in  a  measure 
saddening  and  disappointing.  Miss  Phelps 
will  overwork  her  epithets  and  overload  her 
metaphors.  But  making  allowance  for  all 
faults  of  conception,  structure,  and  execution, 
the  story  remains  one  of  real  distinction.  Es- 
sentially a  tragedy,  only  a  woman  could  have 
written  it ;  we  are  almost  moved  to  add  only  a 
woman  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief. 
Only  a  poet  could  h  ave  written  it,  with  its  deep, 
rich  melodies,  now  sinking  almost  wailingly 
into  minor  keys,  and  again  rising  into  trium- 
phant outbursts  of  faith  and  spiritual  joy. 
Only  an  artist  could  have  written  it,  with  its 
glowing  views  of  nature,  its  singular  sense  of 
color,  its  delicately  restrained  sensuousness. 
Only  a  philosopher  could  have  written  it, 
with  its  rapt  gazings  into  distant  realms,  its 
flashes  of  kindling  light,  its  calm  repose  upon 
universal  truth. 

With  a  full  realization  of- what  we  feel  must 
be  called  weaknesses  and  insufficiences,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  in 
intellectual  power,  in  loftiness  of  tone,  in  pure- 
ness  and  yet  passionateness  of  feeling,  in 
depth  of  experiences  described,  in  subtlety 
of  psychical  analysis,  and  in  mere  superficial 
finish,  this  is  the  most  notable  American 
product  of  its  class  in  many  years,  and  in  our 
judgment  easily  lifts  its  author  to  a  place 
among  the  masters  of  modern  fiction. 


OUBEEFT  FIOTIOir. 

Are  there  two  Dr.  Hollands  ?  Or  three  ? 
Certainly  the  well-poised  and  well-directed 
strength  of  the  Dr.  Holland  of  Scribner's 
Monthly  and  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  the 
Dr.  Holland  of  Bitter  Sweet  and  The  Mis- 
tress of  the  Manse  are  not  found  in  the  Dr. 
Holland  of  Nicholas  Mintum.1  All  of  Dr. 
Holland's  novels  that  we  have  read  have  re- 
minded us  of  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream,  whose  head  was  of  fine  gold,  but 
whose  feet  were  of  iron  and  clay ;  and  this 
his  last  is  no  exception.  His  purpose,  always 
distinctly  avowed,  is  never  otherwise  than 
excellent ;  but  his  art  is  too  often  coarse  and 
crude.  Yet  Nicholas  Mintum,  artistically 
considered,  is  an  advance  upon  Srvenoaks, 
and  in  every  way  worthier  of  the  reputation 
of  its  talented  author.   The  object  of  the 


1  Nicholas  Mintum.  A  Study  in  a  Story.  By  J.  G.  Hol- 
land.   Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 
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book  is  the  exposition  of  certain  theories  of 
relief  and  reform  in  the  interest  of  tramps, 
street  Arabs,  and  the  like ;  this  element 
giving  to  what  is  really  a  love-story,  and 
an  entertaining  one,  a  sober  and  earnest 
undertone. 

A  greater  contrast  to  the  foregoing  in  both 
art  and  purpose  than  is  furnished  by  Caut- 
ions Spirite*  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
This  is  indeed  a  "fantasy"  of  a  warm  and 
luxurious  imagining.  In  opening  its  pages 
one  enters  a  world  of  a  perfumed  atmosphere. 
The  delicacy  and  refinement  of  its  execution 
are  as  exquisite  as  its  conception  is  original 
and  bold.  Guy  de  Malivert  is  a  Parisian 
dilettante,  who,  without  renouncing  any  of 
the  pleasures  of  fashionable  life,  criticises  its 
follies  and  despises  its  votaries.  Obdurate 
to  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  women  of  his 
own  circle,  and  proof  against  the  blandish- 
ments of  one  in  particular,  he  remains,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  heart-whole  and  free.  While 
in  this  attitude,  Spirite  "  manifests"  herself 
to  him ;  the  materialized  form  of  the  disem- 
bodied spirit  of  a  beautiful  young  girl  who 
had  loved  him  in  secret  when  upon  the  earth  ; 
who  had  died  of  a  consuming  grief  over  her 
unrequited  passion ;  and  who  is  now  jealous- 
ly guarding  him  from  earthly  marriage  to  the 
end  of  uniting  him  to  her  in  the  other  world. 
At  first  she  reveals  herself  by  a  faint  sigh- 
which  he  hears  in  his  own  room ;  and  finally, 
making  herself  fully  known,  transcribes 
through  his  hand  the  confession  of  her  love, 
thereby  awakening  his  in  return,  and  drawing 
him  farther  and  farther  from  the  interests  of 
life.  At  length  death  sets  him  free,  and 
Spirite  in  ecstatic  triumph  "  bears  his  soul 
upward  to  heaven."  It  is  impossible  in  a 
roughly-sketched  outline  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  this  choice  literary  morceau.  If  the 
reader  is  in  doubt  as  to  what  its  ethical  purpose 
may  be,  he  will  be  charmed  by  its  texture, 
which  is  of  the  rarest  quality.  There  are  er- 
rors in  the  book,  however,  to  which  we  must 
take  exception.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  palpa- 
ble error  to  ascribe  the  transcendental  char- 
acteristics of  the  Baron  de  Fe'roe'  to  his  being 
"a  follower  of  Swedenborg;"  and  to  describe 
him  as  like  that  great  teacher,  "peering  into 
the  abyss  of  mysticism"  The  baron,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  is  not  a  "  follower  of  Sweden- 
borg," but  a  believer  in  modern  spiritualism. 

Hacklander's  Forbidden  Fruit*  takes  us 
from  France  to  a  German  capital,  and  intro- 
duces us  to  a  domestic  circle  in  which  a  tal- 
ented artist,  his  wife,  his  wife's  brother,  and 
his  pupil-model  are  chief  personages.  The 
brother  is  conditional  heir  to  a  large  property, 
the  condition  being  his  marriage  within  a  cer- 
tain period ;  and  but  two  months  of  grace 
remain.    He  has  come  to  obtain  the  helpful 

■  Spirite.  A  Fantasy.  By  Thcophile  Cautier.  D.  Ap- 
pfeton&Co. 

*  Forbidden  Fruit.  From  the  German  of  F.  W.  Hack- 
kusder.   Translated  by  Rosalie  Kaufman.  Este*  &  Lauriat. 


offices  of  the  sister  in  finding  the  desired 
wife.  He  finds  her  in  the  pupil-model  of  his 
brother-in-law.  Certain  peculiar,  though 
wholly  innocent,  relations  between  her  and 
the  artist  provoke  the  bitterest  jealousy  of 
the  latter's  wife,  greatly  to  the  complication 
of  the  suit  in  question,  but  that  is  of  course 
finally  successful.  The  relation  of  the  title 
to  the  book  we  fail  to  see ;  and  the  story,  as 
such,  has  no  extraordinary  merit.  Its 
glimpses  of  a  German  interior  are,  however, 
not  without  some  interest 

In  Ariadne*  we  have  a  heroine,  so  named 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
representations  of  this  goddess,  especially  a 
bronze  bust  in  the  Borghese  Palace,  which 
the  author  concludes  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Minos,  though  the  art  critics  call  it  a 
Bacchus.  The  scene  of  the  novel  is  laid  in 
Trastevere,  or  Rome  beyond  the  Tiber,  a  re- 
gion little  known  to  travelers,  yet  full  of  in- 
terest, as  the  people,  boasting  themselves  of 
pure  descent  from  the  old  Roman  stock,  with 
but  little  if  any  admixture  of  Gothic  blood, 
look  down  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
proper,  and  have  their  own  peculiar  customs, 
dialect,  and  personal  characteristics.  Here 
dwells  Crispin,  the  cobbler  who  tells  the  tale, 
and  we  only  wish  he  had  a  better  tale  to  tell. 
His  friends  like  himself  are  modern  pagans, 
and  these,  as  ancient  pagans  often  were,  are 
wrecked  by  their  own  passions.  "Ouida" 
has  no  little  talent  in  portraying  places  and 
scenes,  and  fair  power  in  depicting  character. 
We  only  wish  her  gifts  were  better  employed 
than  in  creating  such  knaves  as  Hilarion,  or 
in  painting  the  sickening  details  of  Ariadne's 
(or  Gioja's)  degradation.  The  mature  and 
thoughtful  reader  may  draw  from  this  vol- 
ume a  most  solemn  lesson  regarding  the  im- 
portance of  Christianity  to  restrain  the  pas- 
sions, regulate  life,  and  direct  great  genius ; 
but  for  the  young,  who  are  most  likely  to 
waste  time  over  it,  it  is  pernicious ;  and  all 
the  more  so  because  of  the  rich  associations 
of  its  scenes,  and  the  artistic  and  esthetic 
refinement  of  its  characters.* 

The  story  of  His  Grandmothers  *  relates  the 
life  that  went  on  in  a  New  York  home  after 
two  grandmothers  of  the  husband  came  to 
share  it,  and  of  the  trials  and  comforts  that 
fell  by  turns  to  the  lot  of  him  and  his  wife  — 
to  the  wife  especially,  whom  hateful  old 
Grandmother  Ogden  abused  almost  beyond 
endurance,  taking  the  domestic  affairs,  as 
she  did,  into  her  own  hands,  and  making  a 
nuisance  of  herself  generally.  Grandmother 
May,  however,  is  a  sweet  contrast,  and  the 
dignity,  and  patience,  and  self-control  with 
which  Winthrop  and  his  young  wife  carry 
themselves  under  sore  provocation  are  well 
portrayed.    Some  excellent  lessons  are  con- 

«  Ariadne.  The  Story  of  a  Dream.  By  "  Ouida."  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

•  His  Grandmothers.  A  Summer  Salad.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 


veyed  in  this  book,  which  is  well-written,  en- 
tertaining and  edifying. 

When  we  saw  the  announcement  of  Mrs. 
Burnett's  Theo*  we  felt  a  fear,  as  many  of  our 
readers  doubtless  did,  that  the  remarkable 
success  of  her  That  Lass  d  Lowrifs  had 
tempted  her  to  an  unwise  presentation  of 
some  earlier  and  inferior  work.  Earlier  it 
probably  is,  and  certainly  inferior  to  the  story 
which  has  given  her  so  sudden  and  brilliant 
fame,  yet  so  different  from  that  as  hardly  to 
be  subject  to  comparison  with  it,  and  taken 
by  itself  far  from  discreditable.  It  is  a  slight 
story,  with  its  scene  laid  in  England,  and 
without  striking  features  of  character  or  local- 
ity or  dialect ;  but  is  really  interesting,  and 
well  worth  reading.  Her  Surly  Tim  and 
Other  Stories]  in  the  pretty  volume  into 
which  they  have  now  been  gathered,  will  be 
heartily  welcomed  by  her  admiring  readers. 

The  scene  of  the  latest  of  the  "  No  Name  " 
stories 1  is  laid  in  Devonshire.  Its  plot  hinges 
on  the  old  old  conflict  between  veal  and  beef ; 
the  callow  romance  of  early  youth  versus  the 
riper  and  more  durable  sentiment  of  later 
years.  Hester  Kenrick,  its  heroine,  is  a  fresh 
lovable  bit  of  drawing.  Her  pretty  rages 
and  jealousies,  her  warmth,  her  impulsive 
speeches,  and  loyalty  to  old  friends  and  fixed 
ideas,  are  well  depicted,  and  very  like  the  girls 
we  know  in  real  life.  Of  Will  Denbigh, "  the 
nobleman,"  we  cannot  say  as  much.  He  is  a 
little  too  deep  and  earnest  and  self-abnegating, 
a  little  too  unlike  mankind  out  of  novels,  to 
excite  our  full  sympathies.  No  such  fault, 
however,  is  to  be  found  with  Miss  Kenrick's 
other  lover,  Frank  Halliday,  who  is  admirably 
— in  the  interest  of  human  nature,  we  might 
almost  say  unfortunately — natural;  spoilt, 
attractive,  versatile,  uncertain.  "Just  the 
sort  of  young  beggar  whom  I  would  like  to 
buy  at  my  valuation  and  seH  at  his  own,"  as 
George  Warrington  puts  it  There  are  other 
clever  bits  of  portraiture,  the  penurious  noble- 
man, Lord  Decester ;  his  luckless  lady,  who 
subscribes  to  charities  under  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  and  wishes  herself  dead  when 
called  on  for  the  money,  drawing  under  her 
dress  meantime,  "  a  little  foot  which  she  had 
been  toasting  on  the  fender,"  for  the  reason 
that  "  on  the  boot  which  covered  the  little 
foot  was  a  conspicuous  patch."  Barbary,  too, 
the  kindly  cross  old  housekeeper;  Fritz 
Meisrimmel,  with  his  wonderful  English,  his 
violin  and  his  "Gemuth;"  and  best  of  all  per- 
haps, Tom  Flemyng,  the  rough,  chivalrous 
parson,  uncertain  of  himself  and  his  calling, 
and  studying  Wesley  as  a  help  to  acceptable 
ministry  under  the  establishment  The  story 
ends,  as  a  story  should,  with  every  one  made 
happy,  and  its  healthful  cheery  tone  will  com- 


•  "Theo."   A  Love  Story.    By  Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett.  T. 
B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

'  Surly  Tim  and  Other  Stories.    By  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.   Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

*  Will  Denbigh,  Nobleman.    Roberts  Brothers. 
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mend  it  to  the  liking  of  that  large  and  grow- 
ing class  of  readers  who  are  at  odds  with  the 
"  feverish  "  novels  of  the  day.  A  rumor  cred- 
its Mr.  Hamerton  with  the  authorship. 

The  remaining  works  of  fiction  now  before 
us  must  be  dismissed  with  few  words.  Mr. 
F.  B.  Perkins's  Devil  Puzzlers*  is  an  associ- 
ation of  a  number  of  his  peculiarly  original 
and  graphic  sketches,  published  at  various 
times ;  prepared  with  an  entertainingly  con- 
fidential account  of  some  of  this  versatile  au- 
thor's literary  experiences.  The  new  edition 
of  East  Lynne™  is  the  best,  in  paper,  type, 
and  binding,  of  that  novel  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Mrs.  Woods's  works,  as  the  many  dramatic 
adaptations  of  it  testify ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  its  typographical  appearance  so  improved. 
Panola  "  and  Out  of  the  Depths  u  belong  both 
to  the  class  of  "sensational  novels;"  the 
former  depicting  actual  character  and  life  in 
the  South ;  and  the  latter  being  an  English 
story  of  sin  and  shame.  The  New  School 
Mdam  M  and  Four  Irrepressibles"  are  of  the 
peculiar  breed  of  books  which  have  multi- 
plied at  such  a  rate  of  late,  and  have  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  their  companions ;  and 
The  AntiBiled Shirt  Club  u  and  My  Summer 
in  Porkopolis"  detail  certain  experiences  of 
travel  and  observation  in  a  way  that  is  mod- 
erately entertaining. 


BRIEF  ITOTIOES. 

Hand-book  to  the  Public  Picture  Galleries  of  Eu- 
rope. By  Kate  Thompson.  [Macmillan  & 
Co.] 

For  the  ordinary  traveler,  who  has  had 
but  little  time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  art, 
this  little  volume  will  prove  an  invaluable 
guide ;  while  those  who  know  something  of 
the  history  and  progress  of  painting  will  be 
glad  of  an  aid  which  will  bring  them  at  once 
to  the  great  masterpieces  they  are  seeking. 
The  ponderous  catalogues  of  the  larger  gal- 
leries of  Europe  are  not  only  expensive,  but 
oftentimes  confusing  from  their  copiousness, 
while,  with  this  convenient  hand-book,  one 
may  run  over  the  principal  works  of  the  gal- 
lery before  visiting  it,  note  those  he  most 
wishes  to  see  if  he  has  not  time  for  all  men- 
tioned, and  proceed  at  once  to  them  without 
any  loss  of  time.  The  numbers  appended 
to  the  pictures  are  given  according  to  the 
latest  catalogues,  as  well  as  the  artist's  name. 


•  Devil  Puxilers  and  Other  Studies.  By  Frederic  B.  Per- 
kins.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

H  East  Lynne.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  Dick  and  Fitz- 
gerald. 

"  Panola.  A  Tale  of  Louisiana.  By  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Dorsey.   T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

u  Out  of  the  Depths.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

«»  The  New  School  Ma'am.  Loring. 

M  Four  Irrepressibles.  Loring. 

«*  The  Anti  Biled  Shirt  Club.   Authors'  Publishing  Co. 
My  Summer  in  Porkopolis.    And  Other  Papers.  By 
£sel  Dorf .    Cleveland  Cooperative  Printing  Co. 


The  galleries  considered  are  those  of  Italy, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany  including  Aus- 
tria, Spain,  France,  Russia  and  England,  in- 
cluding in  the  first-mentioned  the  Stanze  of 
Raphael  and  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice, 
and  in  other  countries  some  collections 
whiCh  are  only  public  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  owners.  All  of  these,  the  author  tells 
us  in  the  preface  she  has  visited  in  person, 
accompanied  by  her  father,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  English  physicians ;  and  to  whom 
she  confesses  herself  indebted  for  "hints 
and  guidance"  in  the  preparation  of  the 
work.  Preceding  the  catalogues,  and  occu- 
pying about  one-half  of  the  volume,  are  out- 
line histories  of  painting  in  all  the  countries 
embraced  in  the  catalogues,  except  Russia. 
At  the  close  of  each  is  a  chronological  ta- 
ble, giving  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death, 
so  far  as  known,  of  all  the  painters  men- 
tioned, with  the  school  to  which  he  or  she 
belonged.  These  tables  alone  are  worth  the 
price  of  the  book  as  a  convenient  reference, 
not  only  to  the  traveler  but  to  the  art  stu- 
dent ;  and  the  history  itself  would  serve  as  a 
most  convenient  introduction  to  the  study  of 
art-history,  supplemented  by  such,  works  as 
are  mentioned  at  the  beginning  as  authorities 
consulted. 

Dante.   Edited  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  {J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.) 

This  initial  volume  of  a  series  of  "  Foreign 
Classics,"  kindred  to  the  hitherto  published 
"Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers," 
gives  promise  of  supplying  in  an  easily  ob- 
tainable form  an  unexpressed  want  of  many 
of  our  busy  people  whose  time  and  oppor- 
tunities are  both  unequal  to  a  comprehensive 
enjoyment  of  the  Continental  classics  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  the  earlier  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  We  know  there  are  pros  and 
cons  in  favor  and  condemnatory  of  such  con- 
densation of  the  riches  of  literature,  but  for 
such  as  cannot  visit  the  land  of  roses  and 
gather  the  fragrant  leaves  at  will,  it  certainly 
can  do  no  harm  to  provide  a  delicious  ottar. 
And  to  those*  even  who  can  command  the 
fresh  roses,  the  concentrated  essence  is  often 
very  acceptable.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  suc- 
ceeded in  compressing  a  good  deal  of  the 
wealth  of  Dante  into  this  little  volume,  and 
also  in  illuminating  by  it  much  of  the  original 
text  The  story  of  the  Vita  Nuova  is  de- 
lightfully rendered  in  the  second  chapter, 
and  we  are  led  by  it  to  quarrel  anew  with 
those  commentators  who  would  make  of 
Dante's  earliest  poem  only  an  abstraction, 
and  of  his  adored  Beatrice  a  bodiless  emblem 
of  "sweetness  and  light"  True  love  is  des- 
ecrated by  such  comment,  and  the  glorious 
nature  of  Dante  stripped  of  its  reality,  until 
both  he  and  his  work  are  little  more  under 
such  treatment  than  figments  of  a  leaf  no 
longer  imbued  with  unction  for  the  healing 
of  humanity.  The  translations  in  this  sec- 
ond chapter  are  from  Theodore  Martin  or 


Dante  Rossetti ;  and  the  prose  translation  of 
Carlyle  is  freely  used  in  educing  light  from 
the  mazes  of  the  Inferno,  which  occupies  the 
fourth  chapter.  Unfortunately  Carlyle's  lit- 
eral translation  has  not  been  pursued  beyond 
the  Inferno,  and  the  editor  is  obliged  to  de- 
pend more  upon  herself  in  offering  us  the 
Purgatory,  that  place  of  hopeful  punishment, 
which  leads  us  gently  up  to  Paradise,  where 
Virgil  yields  his  guardianship  of  Dante  to 
the  heavenly  guidance  of  the  beloved  Bea- 
trice. The  volume  closes  with  a  short  analy- 
sis and  criticism  of  the  prose  works  of  the 
great  Italian,  who  first  elevated  a  common 
language  to  the  conveyance  of  highest 
thought,  and  thus  opened  a  way  for  the 
popularization  in  literature  of  all  the  modem 
tongues. 

The  World's  Progress.  A  Dictionary  of  Dates. 
Edited  by  Geo.  P.  Putnam.  Revised  and 
continued  to  August,  1877.  By  F.  B.  Per- 
kins.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] 

We  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  stout 
octavo  for  addition  to  the  collection  of  indis- 
pensable books  enumerated  in  the  Literary 
World  for  May  last  (p.  197).  We  can  give  it 
no  higher  praise.  It  contains  (1)  a  diction- 
ary of  dates,  arranged  alphabetically  by  top- 
ics, and  covering  with  concise  mention  all 
the  important  events  of  universal  history; 
(2)  supplements  to  the  same  extending  the 
record  down  to  1877;  (3)  a  literary  chronol- 
ogy ;  (4)  tabular  views  of  ancient  and  mod- 
era  history;  (5)  a  brief  index  of  universal 
biography;  and  other  miscellaneous  matter 
of  a  kindred  sort  The  book  is  one  to  which 
any  person  of  intellectual  pursuits  is  likely 
to  find  occasion  to  turn  twenty  times  a  day, 
and  its  answers  to  nine  questions  out  of  ten 
will  be  prompt,  clear,  and  decisive.  Errors 
and  oversights  are  to  be  noticed  in  it  of 
course,  but  they  are  the  exceptions.  Mr. 
Perkins  might  however,  have  been  a  little 
more  careful  in  his  revision. 

Alcohol  and  the  State.  By  Robert  C.  Pitman, 
LL.  D.    [National  Temperance  Society.] 

The  argument  of  this  work  is  two-fold: 
first  to  set  forth  the  damage  which  the 
liquor  traffic  does  to  society,  and  indirectly 
to  the  state ;  and,  secondly,  to  demonstrate 
the  right  of  the  state  to  legislate  in  self-pro- 
tection. The  author,  since  the  publication 
of  it  has  been  nominated  by  the  Prohibitory 
Party  of  Massachusetts  as  its  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Governor.  He  writes  intelli- 
gently, clearly,  and  with  candor,  his  temper 
being  in  marked  contrast  to  that  displayed  by 
some  of  his  associate  leaders. 

Hand-book  of  Punctuation.  By  Joseph  A.  Turner, 
fj.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.] 

We  are  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  a  "  new 
revised  edition  "  of  Prof.  Turner's  excellent 
little  work.  On  its  first  appearance  the  Lit- 
erary World  gave  it  a  hearty  welcome  [see 
Vol.  VI,  No.  6,  p.  81];  and  on  a  re-examina- 
tion of  it  we  see  no  reason  to  qualify  the 
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words  then  spoken  in  its  praise.  The  con- 
tents have  been  slightly  enlarged  and  re-ar- 
ranged ;  one  feature  of  improvement  being 
the  introduction  of  examples,  generally  from 
standard  publications,  illustrative  of  princi- 
ples and  rules.  We  have  never  seen  the 
book  or  man  with  which,  or  whom,  we  could 
wholly  agree  as  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
punctuation ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  be  rev- 
erent towards  the  authority  of  Prof.  Turner 
and  his  manual. 

The  Religious  Feeling.  A  Study  for  Faith.  By 
Newman  Smyth.  [Scribner,  Armstrong 
&Co.] 

The  reasoning  contained  in  this  book,  the 
author  in  his  preface  informs  us,  has  "en- 
abled his  own  faith  to  survive,"  and  has 
proved  "  useful  in  conversation  with  friends 
whose  scientific  studies  had  both  brought 
them  into  unwilling  doubts  concerning  those 
spiritual  truths  which  give  to  life  its  real 
value,  and,  at  the  same  time,  thrown  the  prev- 
alent proofs  of  religion  out  of  all  relation  to 
their  habits  of  mind. "  Its  two  fundamental 
principles  are:  "The  religious  feeling,  like 
the  feeling  of  existence,  is  a  primary  source 
of  experience  to  be  derived  from  nothing  be- 
fore itself ; "  and  also :  "  Conscience,  as  a  law 
of  duty,  is  the  perception  of  the  right  given 
in  our  immediate  feeling  of  the  God  in  whom 
we  have  our  being."  With  proving  these, 
and  disproving  the  contradictory  propositions, 
the  body  of  the  book  is  occupied.  The 
method  of  the  argument  is  tortuous,  and  is 
constantly  complicated  by  extraneous  consid- 
erations. The  thought  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
commonplace  and  trite.  The  style  is  cum- 
bered with  metaphors  and  similes,  is  oratori- 
cal and  sermon-like.  But  in  spite  of  the 
book's  literary  inferiority,  if  one  doubts  the 
fundamental  principles  with  which  it  deals,  a 
thoughtful  reading  of  its  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  may  convert  his  doubts  into 
strong  convictions. 

A  Journey  of  an  Architect.   From  the  French  of 
Felix  Narjoux.    [James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

The  aspect  of  this  book  is  instantly  invit- 
ing. Its  generous  dimensions,  the  quiet 
brilliancy  of  its  exterior,  the  breadth  and 
beauty  of  its  page,  and  its  profuse  illustra- 
tions, captivate  the  eye.  The  contents 
abundantly  confirm  this  first  pleasant  im- 
pression. The  journey  described  was  into 
and  through  Holland,  by  way  of  Dordrecht, 
Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  and  Leyden,  to  Am- 
sterdam; thence  to  Utrecht  and  into  Han- 
over; across  the  Elbe  at  Hamburg  into  Den- 
mark ;  and  so  on  to  the  island  of  Funen  and 
as  far  as  Copenhagen  and  Elsinore  in  Zea- 
land. The  author  traveled,  sketch-book  and 
note-book  in  hand ;  his  notes  were  written  to 
illuminate  his  sketches ;  and  notes  and 
sketches  are  complementary  in  supplying  the 
material  of  this  volume.  The  sketches  num- 
ber not  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  of  which  eleven  are  outside  the  text 


Almost  exclusively  they  are  of  subjects  which 
would  attract  an  architect's  attention,  but 
are  pleasing  to  all  lovers  of  the  picturesque. 
One  we  here  introduce  as  a  sample : 


HOUSE  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  A  CANAL,  ROTTHRDAW. 

Following  our  intelligent  guide  we  ramble  in 
imagination  through  the  streets  of  Leyden 
and  Hamburg,  and  along  the  quays  of  Rotter- 
dam and  Copenhagen,  pausing  before  the 
quaint  old  churches;  making  ground  plans 
of  hospitals,  hotels,  railway  stations,  and 
other  public  buildings;  sketching  ancient 
gables,  decorated  facades,  and  artistic  group- 
ings of  tower,  and  arch,  and  pillow  and  win- 
dow; making  sure  of  a  cosy  interior  when 
we  can  get  a  glimpse  of  it,  with  now  and 
then  a  bit  of  odd  furniture  tucked  in ;  and 
examining  with  some  special  care  an  occa- 
sional farm-house  which  is  well-planned  and 
tasteful  enough  to  serve  as  a  model.  As  a 
narrative  of  travel,  this  book  is  fresh  and  en- 
tertaining, taking  the  reader  as  it  does  into 
a  part  of  Europe  not  greatly  frequented  by 
tourists,  and  so  not  much  written  of.  As  a 
delineation  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of 
strange  peoples  it  is  graphic  and  instructive. 
As  a  study  of  architectural  forms  it  has  a  pos- 
itive artistic  and  professional  value.  There  is 
no  obtrusion  of  technical  details ;  the  treat- 
ment is  popular  rather  than  scientific.  By 
the  reading  of  such  books  as  this  the  mind 
acquires  useful  information,  the  love  of  beauty 
in  lines  and  shapes  is  ministered  to,  and 
purer  tastes  are  cultivated. 

Economics,  or  the  Science  of  Wealth.    By  Julian 
M.  Sturtevant.   [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] 

We  had  almost  said  that  the  best  thing 


about  this  book  was  its  title.  Certainly  Eco- 
nomics is  a  more  sensible  term  for  the  sci- 
ence it  concerns,  than  Political  Economy, 
being  at  once  less  cumbrous  and  more  ex- 
pressive. The  termination  indicates  that  this 
study  of  "  truths  in  the  rough,"  as  Mill  calls 
the  conclusions  of  Political  Economy,  de- 
mands, at  last,  to  be  recognized  as  a  science, 
with  conclusions  as  certain,  if  not  as  precise, 
as  those  of  optics  or  acoustics.  Though  sel- 
dom used  by  English  writers  of  eminence, 
this  word  was  the  title  of  a  well-known  work 
of  Xenophon,  and  to-day  finds  place  in  our 
English  dictionaries.  The  growing  use  of  the 
noun  "economist"  and  the  adjective  "eco- 
nomic" ought  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  adop- 
tion. As  to  the  book  before  us,  we  cannot 
commend  it.  The  definitions  are  loose  and 
inaccurate,  and  the  treatment  of  topics  dis- 
plays a  lack  of  close  reasoning.  It  is  not  ut- 
terly devoid  of  originality ;  it  has  some  dis- 
cussions of  especial  value  to  the  American 
reader ;  but  its  failure  in  the  essentials  of  a 
scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  makes  it 
quite  unsafe  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  be- 
ginners. 

751*  Jukes;  a  Study  in  Crime,  Pauperism,  Dis- 
ease and  Heredity.  R.  L.  Dugdale.  Third 
Edition.    [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] 

The  genealogy  of  a  large  family  of  crimi- 
nals is  here  carefully  and  patiently  followed 
out,  and  it  is  shown  that  "habitual  criminals 
spring  almost  exclusively  from  degenerating 
stocks."  Under  the  fictitious  name  of  "  The 
Jukes,"  an  account  is  given  of  the  immense 
criminal  population  springing  from  one  an- 
cestress, better  known  to  the  public  as 
"  Margaret  the  Mother  of  Criminals."  This 
compilation  of  sad  and  startling  facts  must 
be  of  the  utmost  value  to  legislators  and  phi- 
lanthropists. Among  other  tables  given  is 
one  computing  the  "social  damage  "occa- 
sioned by  the  Jukes,  estimated  in  dollars, 
which  foots  up  $1,308,000;  whereupon  our 
statistician  justly  remarks : 

"  Over  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  of  loss 
in  75  years,  caused  by  a  single  family  1200  strong, 
without  reckoning  the  cash  paid  for  whiskey,  or 
taking  into  account  the  entailment  of  pauperism 
and  crime  of  the  survivors  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and  the  incurable  disease,  idiocy  and  insan- 
ity growing  out  of  this  debauchery,  and  reaching 
further  than  we  can  calculate.  It  is  getting  to  be 
time  to  ask,  Do  our  courts,  our  laws,  our  alms- 
houses, and  our  jails  deal  with  the  question  pre- 
sented ?  " 

A  Counterfeit  Presentment.  Comedy.  ByW.  D. 
Howells.    [J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

Mr.  Howells's  Counterfeit  Presentment, 
though  in  many  respects  inferior  to  its  pred- 
ecessor, Out  of  the  Question,  is  certainly  a 
very  entertaining  "little  classic,"  and  well 
suited  to  dramatic  representation.  The  char- 
acters are  not  particularly  striking,  nor  has 
the  story  anything  deserving  the  name  of 
plot ;  but  the  play  is  true  to  life,  and  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  cultured  American  society. 
Its  success  upon  the  stage  has  been  already 
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confirmed  by  the  enthusiastic  applause  of 
large  and  discriminating  audiences  in  Cincin- 
nati ;  yet,  while  all  critics  gladly  acknowledge 
the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  the  little  com- 
edy, its  lack  of  power  is  a  disappointment ; 
and  we  feel  that  the  public  is  right  in  expect- 
ing from  Mr.  Howells's  hand  something  more 
substantial  than  dainty  "  Valenciennes  lace." 


Old  Grimes,  by  A.  Reeves  Jackson,  M.  D., 
[Chicago :  E.  F.  Dexter]  is  an  exposition  in 
burlesque  of  the  familiar  stanzas  beginning 
"  Old  Grimes  is  dead,  that  good  old  soul," 
with  a  show  of  analysis,  textual  comment, 
and  other  processes  of  the  criticism  of  the 
schools.  There  are  a  number  of  rough  illus- 
trations by  Frank  L.  Blake.  The  brochure 
is  intended  to  be  funny,  but  it  has  not  made 
us  laugh. —  The  Catalogue  of  the  Topeka 
Library  Association  comprises  (i)  a  Classified 
List  of  books  in  the  library,  and  (2)  an  Alpha- 
betical Catalogue  of  Authors  represented. 
For  a  library  of  moderate  size  such  a  direct- 
ory as  this  will  answer  every  purpose.  The 
pamphlet  is  very  well  printed.  The  Topeka 
Library  opened  in  April,  1872,  with  639  vol- 
umes. It  now  has  upwards  of  3,000.  Mr. 
E.  Wilder  is  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion.—  M.  Cyr's  Receuil  de  Chants  Chrituns 
contains  twenty-four  French  hymns  arranged 
to  music ;  the  whole  suited  to  the  devotional 
use  of  congregations,  schools  and  families. 
There  is  a  pleasant  quaintness  to  both  the 
music  and  the  words. 


Dr.  David  Hunt's  Some  General  Ideas  Re- 
specting Medical  Reform  [A.  Williams  &  Co.] 
seems  to  be  put  forth  for  the  purpose  of  crit- 
icising a  local  medical  society  in  Massachu- 
setts for  alleged  illiberally  of  administration ; 
but  the  scabbard  is  too  heavy  and  clumsy 
for  the  sword. —  Under  the  general  title  of 
Strength  of  Man  and  Stability  of  Nations 
[G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons]  Pres.  Chadbourne  of 
Williams  College  has  published  in  one  vol- 
ume five  "  baccalaureate  discourses  "  to  as 
many  graduating  classes  at  his  institution. — 
The  selections  composing  Mr.  Dick's  fifth 
series  of  Recitations  and  Readings  [Dick  & 
Fitzgerald]  are  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
and  are  classified  as  "  humorous,  pathetic, 
eloquent,  patriotic  and  sentimental."  Some 
of  them  might  further  be  classified  as  silly, 
coarse  and  vulgar.  There  is  much  in  the 
volume  which  is  good  and  suitable  for  its 
purpose,  but  much  also  which  we  consider  to 
be  just  the  opposite.  As  a  whole  we  do  not 
approve  of  it. —  The  title  of  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Smith's  treatise  on  The  Elements  of  the  Laws 
Q.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  J  which  may  be  found 
in  full  under  the  head  of  Publications  Re- 
ceived, sufficiently  describes  the  book.  The 
author  was  lately  one  of  the  Supreme  Court 
judges  of  Indiana.  As  an  exposition  of  law 
for  the  ordinary  information  of  the  average 
citizen  it  seems  to  us  comprehensive  and 


clear,  and  its  accuracy  and  authority  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt. —  Dr.  Sozinskey's  essay 
on  Personal  Appearance  and  the  Culture  of 
Beauty  [Allen,  Lane  &  Scott]  has  more 
sense  and  less  nonsense  than  is  usually  found 
in  works  on  that  subject ;  contains,  in  fact,  a 
large  amount  of  good  advice  on  the  care  of 
the  person ;  and  is  fully  entitled  to  the  rec- 
ommendation we  here  bestow  upon  it. — 
Prof.  Huxley's  American  Addresses  [D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.]  comprise  his  three  lectures  on 
Evolution  in  New  York,  in  the  autumn  of 
1876,  and  his  discourse  on  the  opening  of 
the  Jofins  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore ; 
to  which  is  added  in  this  volume  a  "  Lecture 
on  the  Study  of  Biology  in  connection  with 
the  Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus," 
given  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in 
December  following. — We  do  not  think  much 
of  "  Service  Books  for  Sunday  Schools,"  but 
perhaps  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer's  The  Way  of 
Life  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons]  is  as  good  as  the 
average.  In  our  judgment  the  minister  or 
Sunday  school  superintendent  who  is  not 
competent  to  be  his  own  service-maker  would 
do  well  to  resign  his  office  to  somebody  else. 


In  his  series  of  annotated  Shakespearean 
texts,  Mr.  W.  J.  Rolfe  has  last  published  A 
Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream.  [Harper  & 
Brothers.]  This  delightful  comedy  does  not 
offer  as  great  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  critical  scholarship  as  a  tragedy  like  Mac- 
beth does,  but  it  is  valuable  for  use  in  the 
class-room,  and  Mr.  Rolfe  has  done  his  work 
upon  it  after  his  previous  manner  and  with 
equal  fidelity. —  In  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
[Macmillan  &  Co.]  we  have  the  seventh  edi- 
tion of  a  work  of  whose  subject  it  has  been 
wittily  said,  that  it  was  "  neither  1  holy,' *  Ro- 
man,' nor  an  •  empire.' "  Mr.  Bryce  is  never- 
theless a  well-furnished  historical  scholar  and 
an  agreeable  writer;  his  treatise  has  sub- 
stantial merits ;  and  the  supplementary  chap- 
ter on  the  new  German  Empire  is  of  special 
value  to  the  student  of  European  politics  at 
the  present  time.  —  Mr.  Morris's  The  Age  of 

mm*  [Epochs  of  Modern  History;  Scribner, 
Armscrong  &  Co.]  contains  twenty-two  chap- 
ters. The  last  two,  depicting  the  economic 
and  social  features  of  the  England  of  that  pe- 
riod, with  contemporaneous  English  and 
French  literature,  are  extremely  interesting. 
We  had  intended  to  make  an  extended  use 
of  this  portion  of  the  volume,  but  the  pres- 
sure on  our  columns  forbids. — The  most 
important  book  in  a  package  of  the  recent 
publications  of  the  American  Tract  Society, 
New  York,  is  the  collection  of  sermons  by 
metropolitan  preachers,  entitled  God's  Word 
Man's  Light  and  Guide.  We  have  here 
some  good  specimens  of  every-day  pulpit 
work.  Daughters  of  Armenia,  bearing  the 
same  imprint,  is  a  record  of  Christian  effort 
in  the  regions  where  Russian  and  Turk  are 
now  contending. 


PSEUDONYMS -OLD  ABD  HEW. 

The  following  list  comprises  339  pseudonyms,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  are  in  current  use.  In  the  compilation  of 
it  we  have  derived  valuable  material  from  WkttUr't  Dic- 
tionary 0/  Not  id  Name*  of  Fiction,  and  from  the  A  t 
can    ibrary  Journal. 


Abel  Shufflebottom, 
A.  B.  H.. 

Acheta  Domestica, 
A  Country  Parson, 
Acton  Bell, 
Adam  Stwin, 
A.  D.  S., 

A.  J.  Barrowcliffe, 
A  Kingsman, 
Alice  Hawthorne, 
Alastor, 

Alcofribus  Nasier, 


Robert  Southey. 
Miss  Amanda  B.  Harris. 
Miss  L.  M.  Bludgeon. 
Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd. 
Anne  Bronte. 
Tames  Richardson. 
Edmond  de  Manne. 
[See  Alexis  Bartevelle.] 
Albert  Julius  Mott. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Essington. 
Septimus  Winner. 
James  Orton. 
Francois  Rabelais. 


Alexander  the  Corrector.Alexander  Cruden. 


Alexis  Bartevelle, 
Alfred  Crowquill, 
Al  Fresco, 
A.  L.  O.  E., 
A.  Marc  Theotime, 
Amelia, 
Amy  Lothrup, 
Anthony  Real, 
Antony  Pasquin, 
Armand  Duplessis, 

Artemus  Ward, 
Arthur  Stahr, 
Anastasius  Griin, 
Augustus  Dunshuner, 
Augustus  Stowell, 
Aunt  Julia, 

Barry  Cornwall, 
Benauly, 


Bettina, 
Birch  Arnold, 
Bon  Gaultier, 


Carl  Detlef, 
Carlfried, 
Carlopago, 
Carrie  Carlton, 
Cat.  Stephens, 
Cavendish, 
Century  White, 
Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
Christine  Miller, 

Christopher  Caustic, 
Christopher  Crowfield, 
Chrystal  Croftangry, 
Claribel, 
C.  M.  Cornwall, 
Cornelius  O'Dowd  ? 
Courtney  Melmoth, 
Cousin  Alice, 
Currer  Bell, 
Cuthbert  Bede, 
Cuyler  Pine, 
Cyrille, 

Delta, 

Democritus,  Junior, 
De  Stendhal, 
Devonshire  Poet, 
Dr.  Oldham, 
Dolores, 
Doria  D'Istria, 


Dow,  Tr., 
Dupre, 


Edith  May, 
Edmond  Nouel, 

Edmund  Kirk, 
Edward  Garrett, 
Edward  Search, 


Edmond  de  Manne. 
Alfred  H.  Forrester. 
Dr.  Kenworthy. 
Miss  Charlotte  Tucker. 
Marc  Antoine  Bayle. 
Mrs.  Wetby. 
Anna  B.  Warner. 
Ferdinand  Michel. 
John  Williams. 
Edmond  de  Manne. 
[See  Alexis  Bartevelle.] 
Charles  F.  Browne. 
Mad.  Valeska  VoigtL 
Count  Auersperg. 
Wm.  E.  Aytoun. 
Alfred  Owen  Legge. 
Miss  Julia  Colman. 

Bryan  Waller  Procter. 

Benjamin  Vaughan  Ab- 
bott, Austin  Abbott 
and  Lyman  Abbott 
[brothers]. 

Elizabeth  Brentano. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  D.  Bartlett. 

Theo.  Martin  and  W.  E. 
Aytoun. 

Clara  Bauer. 
Charles  F.  Wingatt 
Carl  Ziegler. 
Mary  Booth. 
Charles  A.  Stevens. 
Henry  Jones. 

iohn  White. 
Irs.  C.  E.  Tonna. 
Mrs.  E.  C.   W.  Van 

Walree. 
Thos.  G.  Fessenden. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Mrs.  Bernard. 
Mary  A.  Roe. 
Charles  James  Lever.  [?] 
Samuel  Jackson  Pratt. 
Mrs.  Alice  B.  Neal. 
Charlotte  Bronte. 
Rev.  Edward  Bradley. 
Ellen  Peck. 

Baron  Adolphe  d'Avril. 

David  Macbeth  Moir. 
Robert  Burton. 
M.  H.  Beyle. 
O.  Jones. 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  C.  Henry. 

Miss  Dickson. 

Princes   Koltzoff  -  Mas- 

salsky. 
Eldridge  F.  Paige. 
Edmond  de  Manne. 
[See  Alexis  Bartevelle.] 

Anna  Drinkwater. 
Edmond  de  Manne. 
[See  Alexis  Bartevelle.] 
J.  R.  Gilmore. 
Mrs.  John  R.  Mayo. 
Abraham  Tucker. 
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Edward  Strahan, 
E.  Foxton, 
Eleanor  Kirk, 
Elinor  Elliott, 
Elizabeth  Conover, 
Elizabeth  Wetherell, 
Eliza  Grace, 

Ellis  Bell, 
E.  Marlitt, 
Emily  Hawthorne, 

Enylla  Allyne, 
Ephemera, 
Ernest  Gilmore, 
Erodore, 

Faith  Latimer, 
Fanny  Fern, 

Fanny  Forrester, 


Father  Prout, 
Fernan  Caballero, 

Fernand  de  Lisle, 

Felix  Merry, 
Florence  Percy, 


Gail  Hamilton, 
Geoffrey  Crayon, 
George  Eliot, 
George  Fitzboodle, 
George  Sand, 
Gerda  Fay, 
Glance  Gaylord, 
Grace  Greenwood, 
Grace  Ramsay, 
Greyson, 
Gustave  d'Alaux, 

H.  A.  Burton, 
Hans  Breitmann, 
Harriett  Myrtle, 
Harry  Franco, 
Harry  Gringo, 
Hearton  Dnlle, 
Helen  Mar, 
Henry  Churton, 
Henry  Greville, 
H.  E.  O., 

Hesba  Stretton, 
H.  H., 

Holme  Lee, 
Howard  Glyndon, 


Ik  Marvel, 

ack  Downing, 
anuary  Searle, 
ean  Dolent, 
ehu  O'Cataract, 

^enny  June, 

,  no.  Buncle, 

'  fohn  Gossip, 

,  ohn  Oakum, 
ohn  Phoenix, 
onathan  Old  Style, 
upiter  Carlyle, 

Katherine  Williams, 
Kilosa, 

K.  N.  Pepper, 

Lagrange, 
Laicus, 

Launcelot  Langstaff, 


Launcelot  Temple, 
Laurence  Templeton, 
Lawrence  Fraser, 
LE.L, 

Leo. 


Earl  Shinn. 

Miss  Sarah  G.  Palfrey. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Ames. 

Miss  Ella  S.  Sargent 

Miss  Durgin. 

Susan  Warner. 

Mrs.    Anthony  Todd 

Thomson. 
Emily  Jane  Bronte. 
FrauJem  John. 
Mrs.   Emily  Thornton 

Charles. 
Mr.  — -  Spencer. 
E.  Fitzgibbon. 
Mrs.  Helen  H.  Farley. 
Jacob  Abbott. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Miller. 

Miss  Sarah  P.  Willis 
[Mrs.  James  Parton]. 

Miss  Emily  Chubbuck 
[Mrs.  Adoniram  John- 
son]. 

Francis  [S.  ?]  Mahony. 
Cecilia  Bbhl  de  Faber  y 

Larrea. 
Edmond  de  Manne. 
[See  Alexis  Bartevelle.] 
E.  A.  Duyckinck. 
Elizabeth  Akers  {Mrs. 

Allen]. 

Mary  Abigail  Dodge. 
Washington  Irving. 
Miss  Evans  [Mrs. Lewes] 
We  M.  Thackeray. 
Mad.  Dudevant. 
Caroline  M.  Gemmer. 
Warren  I.  Bradley. 
Mrs.  Sara  J.  Lippincott. 
Miss  Kathleen  O'Meara. 
Henry  Rogers. 
Maxime  Raybaud. 

• 

John  Habberton. 
Charles  G.  Leland. 
Mrs.  Hugh  Miller. 
Charles  F.  Bripgs. 
Lt  Henry  A.  Wise. 

ieannie  H.  Gray. 
Irs.  D.  M.  Walker. 
Judge  A.  W.  Tourgee. 
Mad.  Durand-Greville. 
Thomas   George  Fon- 

nereau. 
Miss  Hannah  Smith. 
Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son. 

Miss  Harriet  Parr. 
Miss  Laura  C.  Redden 
[Mrs.  Ed.W.  Searing.] 

Donald  G.  Mitchell. 

Seba  Smith. 

George  Searle  Phillips. 

Antoine  Fournier, 

iohn  Neal. 
Irs.  D.  G.  Croly. 
Thomas  Amory. 
E.  R.  Champlin. 
Walter  Phillips. 
Capt.  Geo.  H.  Derby. 
Washington  Irving. 
Rev.  Alexander  Carlyle. 

Mrs.  Laura  A.  Buck. 
Miss  Harriet  Hosmer. 
James  M.  Morris. 

Augustin  Cardeilhac 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott. 
Washington  Irving,  Wil- 
liam Irving  and  James 
K.  Paulding. 
John  Armstrong. 
Sir  Walter  Scott 
Lawrence  F.  Abbott 
Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon 

[Mrs.  Machan]. 
Col.  Pemberton. 


Leon  Dande, 
Lewis  Carroll, 
L  N.  R., 
Louisa  Muhlbach, 
Lynde  Palmer, 

Madeline  Leslie, 
Margaret  Blount, 
Margaret  Bourne, 
Margery  Deane, 
Maria  dell'  Occidente, 

Marion  Harland, 
Mark  Twain, 
Mary  Clavers, 
Mary  Dense!, 
Mary  Morrison, 

Mary  Orme, 
Mary  Powell, 
Matthew  Brown, 
May  Clayton, 
M.  B.  Drapier, 
Michael  Angelo  Tit- 
marsh, 
Minnie  Myrtle, 


Mme.  Kinkel, 
Moina, 

Morgan  Doher 
Mother  Goose, 


Mozis  Addums, 
Mrs.  Alexander, 
Mrs.  Cudlip, 
Mrs.  Horace  Manners, 

Mrs.  Manners, 
Mrs.  Mark  ham, 

Mrs.  Partington, 

Ned  Buntline, 
Nellie  Grahame, 
Nimrod, 

Old  Colony, 
Old  Harlo, 
Old  Humphrey, 
Oliver  Oldschool, 
Oliver  Optic, 
Olive  Thorne, 
Ollapod, 
Ouida, 

Owen  Meredith, 


Charles  L.  Dodgson. 
Mrs.  Ranyard. 
Mrs.  Clara  Mundt 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Peebles. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Baker. 
Mrs.  Mary  Francis. 
Mrs.  Oliver  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Pitman. 
Mrs.      Maria     Go  wen 

Brooks. 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Terhune. 
Sam.  L  Clemens. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland. 
Miss  Mary  S.  McCobb. 
Miss  Mary  B.  Wash- 

burne. 
Mrs.  Mary  Gove. 
Mrs.  Richard  Rathbone. 
W.  B.  Rands. 
Miss  Mamie  Wilson. 
Jonathan  Swift. 
Wm.  M.  Thackeray. 

Miss  Anna  L  Johnson 
[formerly  Mrs.  Joaquin 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sara 
Sheppard. 

Mrs.  Dinnies. 

Wm.  McGinn. 

Elizabeth  Goose  [Mrs. 
Thomas  Fleet]. 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Bagby. 

Annie  F.  Hector. 

Annie  Thomas. 

Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Richards. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cart- 
wright  Penrose. 

B.  P.Shillaber. 

E.  Z.  C.  Tudson. 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Dunning. 
Charles  J.  Apperley. 

Rev.  F.  N.  Zabriskie. 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Abbott 
George  Mogridge. 

 Dennie. 

Wm.  T.  Adams. 


Shirley  Dare,  Miss  Susan  Dunning. 

Silverpen,  Eliza  Meteyard. 

Sir  Morgan  O'Doherty,  Dr.  William  Maginn. 
Sophie  May,  Miss  R.  S.  Clarke. 


Paul  Marcoy, 
Paul  Creyton, 
Peter  Morris, 
Peter  Parley, 
Peter  Pindar, 
Peter  Plumley, 
Petroleum  V.  Nasby, 
Philip  Wharton, 
Philisides, 
Phiz, 

Porte  Crayon, 

P.  P.,  Clerk  of  This 

Parish, 
Private  Miles  O'Reilly, 
P.  Thorne, 
Publius, 

Q.  K.  Philander  Doe- 
sticks, 
Quercus, 

Rev.  Peter  Pennot, 
Reynard, 
Richmond, 
R.  L  Midgely, 
Rosavella, 


Saintine, 
Sarah  Tytler, 
Saxe  Holm, 
Shirley, 


Lewis  Gaylord  Clark. 
Miss  Louise  de  la  Rame. 
Edward  Robert  Bulwer 
Lytton. 

Lorenzo  de  Saint-Cricq. 
J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
John  Gibson  Lockhart. 
S.  G.  Goodrich. 
Dr.  John  Wolcott 
Sydney  Smith. 
D.  R.  Locke. 
J.  P.  Thomson. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Hablot  K.  Browne. 
David  H.  Strother. 
Dr.  Arbuthnot 

Col.  C.  G.  Halpine. 
Mrs.  Lafayette  Smith. 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

Mortimer  Thompson. 

Rev.  O.  A.  Kingsbury. 

W.  M.  F.  Round. 
Frank  Foxcroft 
Jacob  R.  Shepherd. 
D.  Pulsifer. 

Miss    Blanche  Tucker 
[Mad.  Marochetti]. 

ioseph  Xavier  Boniface, 
fiss  Keddie. 
???????  etc,  etc 
John  Skelton. 


Sophy  Winthrop, 
Stuart  Sterne. 
Susan  Coolidge, 
Sydney  Yendys, 

Talvi, 
Templeton, 
Theodore  Butzen, 
Thomas  Ingoldsby, 
Thomas  Little, 
Timothie  Trimm, 
Timothy  Titcomb, 
Tom  Folio, 
Tony  Pasquin, 
Touchatout 
Trusta, 

Una  Locke, 

Violet  Fane, 
Virginia  Gabriel, 
Vitalis, 

Walter  Barrett  Clerk, 

Water-poet, 

William   and  Robert 

Whistlecraft, 
W.  M.  L.  Jay, 

Wycliffe  Lane, 

ZadkieL 


Mrs.  S.  W.  Weitzel. 


Miss  Sarah  Woolsey. 
Sydney  Dobell. 

Mrs.  Edward  Robinson. 
Geo.  H.  Munroe. 

 [a  French  lady]. 

Richard  Barham. 
Thomas  Moore. 
Napoleon  Lespes. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Holland. 
C.  E.  Babson. 

iohn  Williams. 
h  Bienvenu. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Phelps. 

Mrs.  U.  L.  Bailey. 

Miss  [Mrs.  ?]  Singleton. 
Mrs.  George  Marsh. 
Erik  Sjdberg. 

Joseph  A.  Scoville. 
ohn  Taylor, 
ohn  Hookham  Frere. 

Mrs.  Julia  L.  M.  Wood- 
ruff. 

Mrs.  E.  Jennings. 
Lieut.  R.  J.  Morrison. 


TABLE  TALK. 


I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  a  very  re- 
markable parallelism  existing  between  an  article 
entitled  "  Robert  South,"  found  in  Prof.  Mathews' 
last  book,  Hours  with  Men  and  Books,  and  an 
essay  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple,  which  first  appeared 
in  the  North  American  Review 'for  October,  1846, 
and  which  has  since  been  published  in  his  Essays 
and  Reviews,  vol.  i,  page  372,  with  the  heading 
"  South's  Sermons."  I  will  not  assert  that  Prof. 
Mathews  borrowed  his  ideas  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment from  Mr.  Whipple's  essay,  but  it  is  certain- 
ly very  singular  that  one  man  writing  in  1846,  and 
another  in  1877,  should  treat  a  subject  in  identi- 
cally the  same  manner,  citing  the  same  sermons 
(of  the  person  under  review)  in  the  same  order, 
and  both  quoting  the  very  same  passages.  Strange 
as  this  may  be,  still  it  is  not  utterly  impossible, 
and  there  may  be  a  shadow  of  probability  about 
it ;  but  the  article  written  in  1877  contains  sev- 
eral sentences  essentially  identical,  word  for  word, 
with  sentences  used  in  the  same  connection  —  in 
the  essay  of  Mr.  Whipple,  written  thirty-one  years 
before.  I  will  give  one  or  two  examples  of  this 
similarity. 

Prom  Prof  Maihtvft  Vol- 
urn*,  page  71 : 
"  Against  everything  es- 
pecially, which  militated  with 
the  doctrines  or  ceremonies 
of  the  English  church,  he 
hurled  his  anathemas  and 
shot  his  sarcasms." 
Prof.  Mathtvjt,  page  7*  : 
"  The  intensity  of  thought 
and    feeling    which  bums 
through  his  writings,  has 
hardly  any  parallel  in  English 
literature.'' 

Several  other  like  instances  might  be  pointed 
out;  and  the  examples  of  the  same  quotations 
from  South's  sermons,  in  the  two  articles,  are  far 
too  numerous  to  mention  here ;  but  the  striking 
likeness  between  the  two  will  best  be  seen  and 
understood  by  half  an  hour  given  to  the  perusal 


From  Mr.  Whitftft  Es- 
saytx  vol.  i,  pace  389: 
"Against  everything  which 
militated  with  the  doctrines 
or  ceremonies  of  his  church, 
he  hurled  his  anathemas  or 
shot  his  sarcasms." 
Mr.  WhippU,  page  385  : 
"  The  intensity  of  feeling 
and  thinking  which  bums 
throughout  South's  writings 
has  no  parallel  in  English 
theology.*^ 
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of  the  two  essays.  This  may  be  similarity  of 
mind  and  thought,  but  it  looks  very  much  like 
plagiarism  on  the  part  of  Prof-  Mathews. 

G.  T.  T. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

.  .  .  The  province  of  the  provincialism  of  pro- 
nouncing short  e  like  short  a  will  have  to  be  con- 
siderably enlarged.  It  was  common  in  my  boy- 
hood in  Strafford  Co.,  N.  H.  We  always  said, 
"The  Alder's  madder"  for  "The  Elder's  mead- 
ow." I  have  even  heard  the  fish  perch  called 
parch.  To  this  day  the  worst  word  in  the  English 
language  for  me  to  handle  is  every.  My  vocal  or- 
gans always  frame  avery  till  otherwise  ordered. 
After  all,  what  is  this  but  good  old  English,  as 
dark  for  clerk  t  I  think  Whitney  says  there  is  a 
tendency  in  this  direction  in  English  speech.  I 
believe  this  is  so.  It  takes  culture  or  fashion  or 
will  to  head  it  off.  In  Kentucky  Breckenridge  is 
pronounced  Brackenridge.  C.  C. 

Lombard,  III. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Cook  ought  to  have  revised  his  work 
and  expunged  a  few  of  his  many  misconceptions 
of  fact,  and  of  his  more  numerous  blunders  in 
logic.  Orthodox  ministers  had  better  not  endorse 
him  too  heartily.  It  will  be  a  misfortune  if  none 
but  the  unorthodox  discern  and  expose  his  quack- 
ery. -  Orthodox." 

Seminary-town. 

...  A  Cincinnatian  has  discovered  Rapb» 
ael's  Hours.  In  Notes  and  Queries,  for  September 
8,  1877  (p.  195),  he  thus  writes: 

"The  Hours  of  Raffaelle  are  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  at  Rome.  The  interior  space  in  the  chap- 
el as  far  as  the  iron  gate,  is  divided  by  ten  pilas- 
ters into  as  many  panels  of  different  sizes.  The 
pilasters  are  covered  with  arabesques,  master- 
pieces of  their  kind,  viz :  The  Theological  Vir- 
tues, The  Fates,  The  Divisions  of  the  Day.  .  .  . 
The  origin  and  history  of  these  decorations  have 
thus  been  related  by  De  Quincy." 

Then  follows  a  long  extract  describing  the 
Legate  by  name.  At  its  close  the  writer  resumes 
to  show  from  mythology  that  the  Hours  were  at 
first  three  and  afterwards  five.  Passing  over  the 
mathematical  difficulty  of  dividing  a  wall  by  ten 
pilasters  into  as  many  (ten)  panels,  we  are  aston- 
ished beyond  belief  by  a  feat  never  before  per- 
formed. We  have  been  told  of  the  taking  down 
of  single  frescoes,  but  the  frescoes  of  the  Loggie 
have  been  transferred  by  him  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  to  the  Sistine  Chapel.  To  be  sure  Barbazzi's 
engraving  (16  1-2  by  27  inches)  after  Panini's 
drawing  in  1766,  of  the  interior  of  the  chapel 
shows  us  no  pilasters  nor  arabesques.  The  Sis- 
tine Chapel  and  the  Loggie  have  heretofore  seemed 
to  be  distinct  parts  of  the  Vatican,  but  now  that 
this  writer  has  made  them  one  and  the  same,  let 
us  look  for  his  five  Hours  in  Giovanni  Volpato's 
Loggie  di  Rafaele  nel  Vaticano,  47  plates  engraved 
by  him  and  Ottavianni  in  1776,  on  a  scale  2  1-2 
inches  to  one  foot.  We  find  "The  Theological 
Virtues,"  etc.,  and  more.  We  turn  the  leaves 
slowly  and  more  slowly,  time  passes  unheeded, 
charmed  as  we  are  by  beauty  and  grace  that  sati- 
ate us  before  half  has  been  revealed,  but  no  flying 
Hours  meet  our  eyes,  not  one  of  the  twelve  at- 
tributed to  Raphael  and  made  known  to  us  here 
by  the  Gray  Collection.  What  a  sad  set  those  old 
engravers  were !  One  shows  us  the  Sistine  Chapel 
without  pilasters  and  arabesques;  another  the 
Loggie  divided  into  13  parts,  but  not  by  as  many 
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pilasters;  still  another  turns  five  Hours  into 
twelve  different  ones.  Why  did  they  thus  de- 
ceive unsuspicious  posterity  ?  Why  did  they  not 
show  us  the  five  Hours  on  ten  panels  divided  by 
as  many  pilasters  ornamented  with  arabesques  ? 

J.  F.  C. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


NOTES  AHD  QUERIES. 


(30.)  Is  it  "esprit  de  corps,"  or  du  corps? 
About  half  the  time  the  papers,  daily  and  weekly, 
secular  and  religious,  give  it  du  corps.  But 
Webster,  in  his  collection  of  phrases  of  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  gives  it  de  corps, —  the 
animating  spirit  of  a  collective  body.  A  French 
teacher  tells  me  it  should  be  du  not  de ;  yet 
which,  depends,  perhaps,  on  some  idiomatic  kink 
not  grammatically  obvious.  Webster  had  a  rea- 
son, I  suppose,  for  his  form  of  the  phrase. 
Worcester  does  not  give  it  at  all  in  his  list. 

J.  T.  T. 

Boston,  Mass. 

(31.)  Can  yotf  tell  me  who  wrote,  "  O  consisten- 
cy 1  thou  art  a  jewel  ?"  M.  J.  L. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
No,  and  we  do  not  think  that  anybody  can. 

(32.)  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  let  me 
know,  through  your  columns,  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  Tell  it  not  in  Gath."  P.  C.  R. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

See  an  ancient  volume  called  the  Bible,  a  Samuel,  i:  so. 

(33.)  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  I 
can  find  information  in  regard  to  the  life,  or  a 
critique  upon  the  works  of,  Elizabeth  Shepherd, 
author  of  Counterparts,  Charles  Auchester,  etc 

L.  W. 

Jacksonville,  III. 

(34.)  On  page  133  of  Coronation  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing: "As  the  British  threw  a  cannon-ball  into 
the  walls  of  old  Brattle  Street  Church  and  left  it 
sticking  half  way  out"  Is  the  author  correct? 

A.  W.  S. 

Boston. 

(35.)  Do  you  know  who  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"  The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist  ? "  My  copy  was 
published  by  Murray,  in  1838,  and  marked  fourth 
edition. 

(36.)  I  should  like  to  read  some  good  review  of 
Allston's  "  MonaldL"   Do  you  know  of  such  ? 

W.  G.  B. 

Salem,  Mass. 

(37.)  "A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's 
marred."  Who  is  to  have  credit  for  the  above 
quotation  ?  J.  B.  S. 

Philadelphia. 

(38.)  Which  is  the  correct  form  of  the  saying 
attributed  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Appleton  in  Query  21 ; 
and  what  is  its  history  ?  E.  M.  B. 

Milford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Appleton's  saying  was  this ;  "  Good  Americans  after 
death  go  to  Paris."  It  was  first  uttered,  long  ago,  as  mean- 
ing that  the  brevity  and  fatigue  of  American  life,  under  anx- 
ious business  conditions,  should  find  compensation  finally  in 
the  gaiety  and  brightness  of  Parisian  life.  The  saying  got 
circulation  through  its  insertion  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  in  his 
Autocrat  oftht  Breakfast  Tail*. 


[November, 
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—  Mr.  Bryant  will  be  eighty-four  years  old  on 
the  3d  inst 

—  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child  is  now  living  in 
Wayland,  Mass.,  at  the  good  old  age  of  seventy- 
six.  It  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  she  pub- 
lished her  first  story,  The  Rebels :  A  Tale  of  the 
Revolution. 

—  Prof.  William  Everett,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
has  undertaken  to  write  a  life  of  his  father,  the  late 
Edward  Everett,  and  to  this  end  he  solicits  the 
use  of  any  letters  of  his  father,  portions  of  auto- 
biography known  to  have  been  given  away  by 
him,  other  manuscripts  of  his,  personal  reminis- 
cences of  his  former  friends,  and  similar  material. 
Such  a  request  should  meet  with  the  heartiest  re- 
sponse. 

—  Bayard  Taylor  has  begun  in  Boston,  at  the 
Lowell  Institute,  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  on 
German  Literature,  as  follows:  Beginnings  of 
German  Literature,  The  Minnesingers,  The  Epics 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  The  Nibelungenlied,  Litera- 
ture of  the  Age  of  the  Reformation,  Literature  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  Lessing,  Klopstock, 
Wieland  and  Herder,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Goethe's 
Faust,  Richter. 

— The  North  American  Review  is  to  be  removed 
to  New  York,  where  it  will  henceforth  be  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  We  learn  also  that 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  change  it  to  a  monthly. 
Thus  Boston  parts  with  another  of  its  cherished 
"  notions,"  and  the  North  American  itself  with 
another  phase  of  its  former  character.  In  the 
November -December  number,  Secretary  Sher- 
man, ex-Secretary  McCulloch,  and  others,  give 
their  views  in  regard  to  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments. 

—  The  Harpers  are  soon  to  publish  a  novel, 
Col.  Dunwoddie,  Millionaire;  a  Story  of  the  South 
of  J  877.  Although  unaccompanied  by  any  name, 
it  is  understood  to  be  by  a  well-known  author, 
whose  previous  works  have  proved  the  foundation 
of  a  national  fame.  The  plot  is  such  as  to  seize 
upon  the  reader  from  the  beginning,  and  to  bear 
him  to  the  end,  delineating,  as  it  does,  every  lead- 
ing class,  if  not  character  and  incident,  of  that 
section.  Tne  effort  is  to  place  upon  the  camera 
of  its  pages  the  actual  men  and  women  who  are 
coming  again  into  the  seats  of  power,  and  it  is 
written  with  that  energy  which  flows  from  a  pas- 
sionate personal  interest,  an  energy  which  will 
compel  the  interest  of  others  also.  The  novel 
promises  to  be  a  literary  event. 

—  A  library  of  several  thousand  volumes  of 
standard  works  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Goshora, 
by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  testimonial 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  services  as  Director- 
General  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The 
editions  selected  are  choice,  and  the  bindings 
fine,  and  each  volume  contains  a  book-plate,  en- 
graved on  steel,  and  having,  besides  the  arms  of 
Philadelphia,  the  following  legend: 

Presented  to  tJu 
Hon.  Alfred  T.  Goshokn, 
at  /nae/emdeuce  Hall, 
May  nth,  1877,  b>  *** 
Citiuenx  of  Philadelphia, 
in  grateful  rtmtmiranct  of  his 
faithful,  courteous,  and  efficient  services 
AS  DIRECTOR-GENERAL  OP  THE 
International  Exhibition. 
1876. 
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—  Prof.  Philip  Barand  Cabell,  of  Urbana  Uni- 
versity, Ohio,  has  completed,  after  some  years'  la- 
bor, the  transcription  in  the  original  Latin,  in  a 
fair  and  beautiful  hand-writing,  of  the  important 
work  of  Swedenborg  entitled  De  Cerebro,  which 
has  been  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm,  until  it  was  a  few 
years  ago  copied  by  the  photo-lithographic  pro- 
cess, together  with  a  large  number  of  the  author's 
other  unpublished  MSS.  The  original  work,  al- 
most illegible  to  any  but  an  expert,  is  now,  thanks 
to  Professor  Cabell's  labors,  rendered  practicable 
for  publication,  and  it  is  likely  that  steps  to  this 
end  will  soon  be  entered  upon.  The  work  com- 
prises some  six  hundred  pages  folio,  and  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  great  series  of  the  author's 
works  entitled,  Regnum  Animate  Anatemice, 
Physict  et  Philosophice  perlustratum,  several  por- 
tions of  which  have  been  published  both  in  the 
Latin  and  in  the  English. 

—  Our  leading  publishers  find  it  convenient  to 
have  each  a  literary  organ  of  their  own.  The 
fashion  was  started,  or  at  least  emphasized,  by 
Hurd  &  Houghton,  whose  bright  Riverside  Bul- 
letin, while  it  lived,  was  facile  princeps in  the  fam- 
ily. But  that,  alas  1  died  an  early  death.  Scrib- 
ner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  have  a  Book  Buyer  ;  J.  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.,  a  Literary  Bulletin  ;  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  a  Book  Shelf;  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  a 
Monthly  Bulletin ;  and  now  D.  I-othrop  &  Co. 
announce  a  Boston  Boot  Bulletin.  This  new  ven- 
ture, indeed,  seems  to  promise  to  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  publisher's  appliance,  since, 
though  to  be  issued  only  quarterly,  it  is  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  public  at  thirty  cents  a  year,  and  is 
to  contain  not  only  classified  lists  of  important  pub- 
lications at  home  and  abroad,  but  miscellaneous 
reading  matter,  including  original  critiques  of  new 
books  by  writers  of  reputation.  The  first  number 
will  appear  in  December.  Mr.  C.  A.  Nelson  is 
the  editor. 

—  Brent  ano's  periodical  depot  in  New  York  has 
been  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  one  of  the 
literary  features  of  the  metropolis.  We  well  re- 
member the  basement  store  he  once  occupied  on 
Broadway  near  Houston  Street.  What  an  intel- 
lectual-looking place  it  was!  What  stacks  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  and  journalistic 
publications  of  every  sort!-  What  bulletins  of 
news  used  here  to  detain  the  passer-by!  Mr. 
Brentano  came  from  the  Austrian  Tyrol  in  1853. 
Though  then  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  put  him- 
self through  a  Brooklyn  school  that  he  might  ac- 
quire a  good  English  education.  That,  and  a  sub- 
sequent loan  of  $10.  tendered  him  by  a  friendly 
customer,  after  his  first  unfortunate  business  ven- 
ture, seem  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  his  final 
success.  For  twenty  years  his  store,  gradually 
moving  up  town,  has  commanded  a  large  and  lu- 
crative patronage  of  the  best  class,  and  now  Mr. 
Brentano,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  retires  with  his  well- 
earned  competence,  and  leaves  his  fine  establish- 
ment on  Union  Square  to  his  three  nephews,  who 
have  been  with  him  a  long  time,  and  who  will 
carry  on  the  business  under  the  old  name  and,  we 
doubt  not,  with  the  old  prestige. 

FOREIGN. 

—  A  son  of  Abd-el-Kader  is  writing  a  life  of 
his  father  during  the  more  stirring  portion  of  his 
career. 

— T  That  Husband  of  Mine  has  been  republished 


in  England  by  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  as  "by 
the  author  of  Helen's  Babies." 

—  A  dramatic  version  of  The  Moonstone,  by 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  himself,  has  been  brought  out 
at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  London,  but  with  indif- 
ferent success. 

—  Mr.  George  Barnett  Smith's  critical  biogra- 
phy of  Shelley  will  appear  this  month.  There  is 
a  running  biography  with  a  hundred  pages  of 
criticism ;  and  some  incidents  in  the  poet's  life 
are  set  in  a  new  light 

—  Mr.  Delane  has  retired  from  the  chief  editor- 
ship of  the  London  Times,  a  position  which  he 
has  filled  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century.  If 
not  the  Queen's  prime  minister  he  has  been  the 
people's  through  that  period.  His  successor  is  a 
Mr.  Chenery,  who  has  been  a  leader  writer  on  the 
paper  for  many  years. 

—  Mr.  T.  A.  Trollope  has  been  heard  to  say 
that  there  was  no  writer  for  the  London  Times 
who  could  produce  so  much  well-written  copy  in 
so  short  a  time  as  Mr.  Gallenga,  the  correspond- 
ent of  that  journal.  Mr.  Gallenga  is  now  at  Rome, 
considerately  waiting  for  the  event  seemingly 
inevitable  to  the  Pope. 


PUBLIOATIOHS  RECEIVED. 

FICTION. 

Bitty  and  hbr  Cousin  Harry.  By  Miss  S.  E.  Ches- 
ter.  [New  York]  American  Tract  Society.   M.,  pp.  235. 

fi.oo. 

Diana.  By  Susan  Warner.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  M., 
pp.  460.  fi-75- 

Pauune.  By  L.  B.  WalfonL  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  M., 
pp.  t'-oo. 

Forbidden  Fruit.  From  the  German  of  F.  W.  Hack- 
lander.  By  Rosalie  Kaufman.  [Cobweb  Series.)  Estes 
&  Lauriat.   M.,  pp.  362.  $t.$o. 

Surly  Tim  and  Other  Stories.  By  Frances  Hodgson 
Bumett.    Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.    M.t  pp.  270.  $1.25. 

The  Story  or  Avis.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  J. 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  457.  $1. 50. 

Thr  Coquette.  A  Tale  of  Lore  and  Pride.  By  the 
author  of  "  Miserrimus."  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.  L., 
pp.  i3S-    Paper.  75c. 

A  Knight  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Rev.  E. 
P.  Roe.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  58a.  $1.50. 

Will  Denbigh,  Nobleman.  [No  Name  Series.]  Rob- 
erts Brothers.    M.,  pp.  3*9.  f  1.00. 

Mercy  Philbrick's  Choice.  [No  Name  Series.]  Rob- 
erts Brothers.    M.,  pp.  296.    Paper,  uncut.  50c 

A  Counterfeit  Presentment.  Comedy.  By  W.  D. 
Howells.   James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    S.,  pp.  15$.      f  1.35. 

"Thbo."  A  Love  Story.  By  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.  M.  Sq.,  pp.  332. 
Paper.  50c. 

East  Lynns.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  Complete  and 
Unabridged.  [New  York]  Dick  &  Filigerald.  M.,  pp. 
S9». 

Corinne.  A  Storv  of  Italy.  By  Madame  De  Stael. 
Twenty  Books  Complete  in  One.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Broth- 
ers.   L.,  pp.  17a.  $1.00. 

The  Tower  of  Pbrcemont.  A  Novel.  From  the 
French  of  Madame  George  Sand.  [Collection  of  Foreign 
Authors.]  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  237.  Paper.  50c 

Bessie's  Six  Lovers.  A  Summer  Idyl.  T.  B.  Peterson 
&  Brothers.   Sq.  M.,  pp.  340.    Paper.  50c. 

Miss  Misanthrope  A  Novel.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 
Sheldon  &  Co.    L.,  pp.  238. 

The  Scarlet  Letter.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  II- 
lus.   James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    L.,  pp.  323.  $5.00 

TRAVEL  AND  OBSERVATION. 

New  Lands  Within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Narrative  of 
the  Discoveries  of  the  Austrian  Ship  "  Tegetthoff  "  in  the 
years  1873-1874.  By  Julius  Payer,  one  of  the  Commanders 
of  the  Expedition.  With  Maps  and  Numerous  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man with  the  Author's  approbation.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
PP-  399- 

Notes  and  Sketches  of  an  Architect  Taken  During 
a  journey  in  the  Northwest  of  Europe.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  F<lix  Narjoux  by  John  Peto.  Author's  Edi- 
tion, from  Advance  Sheets.  With  314  Illustrations.  James 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.    L.,  pp.  442.  #3  00. 

Switzerland  and  thb  Swiss.  Sketches  of  the  Country 
and  its  Famous  Men.  By  the  Author  of  the  "  Knights  of 
the  Frozen  Sea."  With  Twenty-four  Illustrations.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.   M.,  pp.  291. 


California  Pictures  in  Prose  and  Verse.   By  Benja 
min  Parkt  Avery.    Hurd  &  Houghton.    L.,  pp.  344. 

I5.00. 

One  Yba  rAbroad.  By  the  Author  of  "  One  Su  mmer. " 
J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    S.,  pp.  247.  f  1.25. 

Adrift  in  the  Icb-Fiblds.  By  Capt.  Charles  W.  Hall. 
Illustrated.    Lee  &  Shepard.    M.,  pp.  326.  $1.50. 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Physiology  of  Mind.  Being  the  First  Part  of  a 
Third  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  in  a  Great  Part  Re- 
written, of  "  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Mind."  By 
Henry  Mandsley,  M.  D.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  M. ,  pp.  547. 

The  Principles  of  Science.  A  Treatise  on  Logic  and 
Scientific  Method.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons.  Second  Edi- 
tion Revised.    Macmiflan  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  786. 

Economics,  or  the  Science  of  Wealth.  By  Julian  M. 
Sturtevant,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  M., 
PP-  343-  $'-7S- 

Alcohol  and  the  State.  A  Discussion  of  the  Prob- 
lem of  Law  as  Applied  to  the  Liquor  Traffic.  By  Robert 
C.  Pitman,  LL.  D.,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Massachusetts.  National  Temperance  Society  and  Pub- 
lication House.    M.,  pp.  406.  $1.50. 

Elements  of  the  Laws;  or  Outlines  of  the  System  of 
Civil  and  Criminal  Laws  in  Force  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  Several  States  of  the  Union.  Designed  as  a 
Text-Book  and  for  Genera]  Use,  and  to  Enable  any  one  to 
Acquire  a  Competent  Knowledge  of  his  Legal  Rights  and 
Privileges,  in  all  the  most  Important  Political  and  Business 
Relations  of  the  Citizens  of  the  Country;  with  the  Princi- 
ples upon  which  they  are  Founded,  ana  the  Means  of  Ar- 
resting and  Maintaining  them  in  Civil  and  Criminal  Cases. 
By  Thomas  L.  Smith.  I*ew  and  Revised  Edition.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  384.  $1.50. 

Gold  and  Silver.  Address  Delivered  Before  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association  in  New  York,  September  13, 1877. 
By  W.  S.  Grosbeck,  of  Ohio.  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  Pp. 
32.  Paper. 

POETRY.  , 

Mosses.  By  M.  F.  Bridgman,  M.  D.  A.  Williams  & 
Co.    M.,  pp.  87.  $1.50. 

Landmarks.  The  Lost  Farm  and  Other  Poems.  By 
John  James  Piatt.    James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  1 16. 

Western  Windows  and  Other  Poems.  By  John  James 
Piatt.   James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  231. 

Tears  for  the  Little  Ones.  A  Collection  of  Poems 
and  Passages  Inspired  by  the  Loss  of  Children.  Edited  by 
Helen  Kendrick  Johnson.  Sq.  M.,  pp.  190.  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.  $1.25. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Coleridge  and  Keats. 
With  a  Memoir  of  Each.  Riverside  Edition.  Four  Vol- 
umes in  Two.  M.  Hurd  &  Houghton.  Vol.  I,  pp.  cxii, 
334i  37»-    Vol.  II,  pp.  331.  xxxii,  438.  *3-5°- 

Lb  Parnasse  Franc  a  is.  A  Book  of  French  Poetry, 
from  A.  D.  1550  to  the  Present  Time.  Selected  by  James 
Parton.   James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  515.  $2.00. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stbdman.  Hawthorne,  and  Other 
Poems.   James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  134.  #1.25. 

Beautiful  Snow;  and  Other  Poems.  By  J.  W.  Wat- 
son. With  Illustrations  by  Edward  L.  Henry.  T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Brothers.    L.,  pp.  14a.  $2.00. 

Sursum  Corda.  Hymns  for  the  Sick  and  Suffering. 
Compiled  by  the  Editor  of  "  Quiet  Hours."  Roberts 
Brothers.    M.,  pp.  316.  $'•*$• 

Baby  Ballads.  Bv  Una.  Illustrated  by  Oscar  Plescth. 
Lee  &  Shepard.   Sq.  M.,  pp.  80.  75c. 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGION. 

Last  Series  of  Christian  Aspects  of  Faith  and 
Duty.  Discourses  by  John  James  Tayler,  Late  Principal 
of  Manchester  New  College,  London.  Roberts  Brothers. 
M.,  pp.  346.  $2.00. 

The  Pilgrim  Psalms.  An  Exposition  of  the  Songs  of 
Degrees.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.  D.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  & 
Co.    M.,  pp.  354.  ii.50. 

A  Miracle  in  Stone  ;  or  The  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt. 
By  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D.    Porter  &  Coates.  M.,  pp.  350. 

Studies  on  the  New  Testament.  By  F.  Godet,  D.  D. 
Edited  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyttelton,  M.  A. 
Second  Thousand.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  398- 

#2.25. 

God's  Word  Man's  Light  and  Guide.  A  Course  of 
Lectures  on  the  hible,  Before  the  N.  Y.  Sunday  School 
Association.  By  Rev.  Drs.  Taylor,  Briggs,  Storrs,  Crosby, 
Booth,  Porter,  Boardman,  Washburn,  and  Simpson.  [New 
York]  American  Tract  Society.   Pp.  275.  $'  S°- 

Daughters  of  Armenia.  By  Mrs.  S.  A.  Wheeler. 
American  Tract  Society.    S.,  pp.  157.  90c. 

Our  Little  Ones  in  Paradise.  Compiled  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Cutler.  American  Tract  Society.  S.,  pp.  102.  60c. 

Daily  Light  on  the  Daily  Path.  A  Devotional 
Text-Book  for  Every  Day  in  the.  Year:  in  the  Very  Words 
of  Scripture.  The  Evening  Hour.  American  Tract  So- 
ciety.   Ext.  S.,  pp.  370.  60c 

A  Concordance  to  the  Book  of  Psalms,  in  the  Au- 
thorized Version:  Together  with  a  Concordance  to  the 
Psalter  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  its  variations 
from  the  Authorized  Version.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 
M.,  pp.  346.  $1.00. 
HISTORY. 

The  Narrative  of  a  Blockade-Runner.  By  J.  Wil- 
kinson.  Sheldon  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  353. 
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A  History  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In- 
cluding Some  Important  Facts  Mostly  Omitted  in  the 
Smaller  Histories.  Designed  for  General  Reading  and  for 
Academies.  By  Josiah  W.  Leeds.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
M.,  pp.  468.  $1.00. 

History  of  thb  Ottoman  Turks.  From  the  Begin- 
ning of  their  Empire  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Sir  Edward 
S.  Creasy,  M.  A.  First  American  Edition  from  the  New 
Revised  English  Edition.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.  L.,  pp.  558. 

Thb  United  States  as  a  Nation.  Lectures  on  the 
Centennial  of  American  Independence,  given  at  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Florence,  Paris  and  London.  By  Joseph  P. 
Thompson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  L., 
pp.  323. 

LITERATURE. 

History  of  Frbncr  Literature.  By  Henri  Van 
Laun.  Vol.  III.  From  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Louis 
XIV  till  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    L.,  pp.  467.  $*■&>• 

The  Publishers'  Trade  List  Annual,  1877.  [New 
York]  Office  of  the  Publishers'  Weekly.  L. 

Typographical  Bibliography.  A  List  of  Books  in  the 
English  Language  on  Printing  and  its  Accessories.  By 
John  F.  Marthens.  [Pittsburg,  Pa.)  Bakewell &  Marthens. 
Sq.  M.,  pp.  43.    Paper.   250  copies  printed. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Charlotte  Von  Stein.  A  Memoir.  By  George  H. 
Calvert.    Lee  &  Shepard.   M.,  pp.  a8o.  fi-So. 

Autobiography.  Memoirs  of  Frbderica  Sophia  Wil- 
hblmina,  Princess  Royal  of  Prussia.  Margravine  of  Bai- 
reuth.  Sister  of  Frederick  the  Great.  With  an  Essay  by 
William  D.  Howells.  In  Two  Volumes.  S.  I.  pp.  268,  II. 
pp.  295. — Lives  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and 
Thomas  Ellwood.  With  Essays  by  William  D.  Howells. 
pp.  369. —  Life  of  Vittorio  Alfibri.  With  an  Essay  by 
William  D.  Howells.  Pp.  357-  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
Each,  $1.15. 

Artist  Biographtbs.  Titian.  Pp.  160.  —  Raphael. 
Pp.  153-   James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.   S.,  pp.  160.  50c. 

The  Biography  of  Alfred  De  Mussbt.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Paul  De  Musset,  by  Harriet  W.  Preston. 
Roberts  Brothers.    M  ,  pp.  318.  $2.00. 

The  Lifb  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.  Founded  on  Let- 
ters and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends  and  Fellow-acad- 
emicians. By  Walter  Thornbury.  With  Illustrations,  Fac- 
similed in  Colors,  from  Turner's  Original  Drawings.  Hen- 
ry Holt  &  Co.  M.,  pp.  636.  £3.50- 

Thb  Life  of  Edwin  Forrest.  With  Reminiscences  and 
Personal  Recollections.  By  James  Rees  (Colley  Cibber.) 
With  Portrait  and  Autograph.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 
M.,  pp.  524.  f  1.00. 

DECORATIVE  ART. 

China  Painting.  A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Use  of 
Amateurs  in  the  Decoration  of  Hard  Porcelain.  By  M. 
Louise  McLaughlin.   Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  M.,  pp.  60. 

7SC 

Hints  to  China  and  Tile  Decorators.  From  the 
English  of  John  C.  L.  Sparks,  etc.  Edited  and  Revised  by 
an  American  Decorator,  etc  S.  W.  Tilton  &  Co.  M.,  pp. 
85.  50c 

Designs  and  Instructions  for  Decorating  Pottery 
in  Imitation  of  Greek,  Roman,  Egyptian,  and  Other  Styles 
of  Vases,  etc,  etc  Fourth  Edition  Revised.  S.  W.  Tilton 
&  Co.    M.,  pp.  44.    With  Colored  Plates.  50c 

Flaxman's  Outline  Designs.  Twenty  Plates.  In 
Case.    M.,  Obi.    S.  W.  Tilton  &  Co.  ft.oo. 

VEST-POCKET  SERIES. 
[y.  X.  Osgood  &•  Co.  S.  Ext.  Each  so  unit.} 
Favorite  Poems.  By  William  Wordsworth.  1 11  us. 
pp.  tit. —  Is  She  HisWifb?  or  Something  Singular.  A 
Comic  Burletta  in  One  Act.  By  Charles  Dickens,  pp.  8a 
—  Favorite  Poems.  By  Alexander  Pope.  Illus.  pp.  96. 
—Thb  Pleasures  of  Memory.  By  Samuel  Rogers.  Illus. 
pp.  96.  —  Favorite  Poems.  By  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man.    Illus.    pp.  98.  —  Burns.    By  Thomas  Carlvle.  pp. 

04.  —  Goethe.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  pp.  04.  —  Favorite 
Poems.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Goethe.  By  W. 
Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  D.  C.  L. ,  and  Theodore  Martin. 
Illus.  pp.  92.  —  Favorite  Poems.  By  Felicia  Hemans. 
Illus.  pp.  104.  —  Shakbspbark'sSongs.  Illus.  Byjohn 
Gilbert,  pp.  94.  —  Favorite  Odes  and  Poems.  By  Col- 
lins, Dryden,  and  Marvel].    Illus.    pp.  95. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Monday  Chats.  By  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  of  the  French 
Academy.  Selected  and  Translated  from  the  "  Causeries 
Du  Lundi."  With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Sainte-Beuve.    By  William  Mathews,  LL  D. 

5.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    M. ,  pp.  298.  $2.00. 

Womankind.  By  Charlotte  Mary  Yonge.  Macmillan 
&Co.    M.,  pp.  327.  fi.75. 

Thb  World's  Progress.  A  Dictionary  of  Dates.  Be- 
ing a  Chronological  and  Alphabetical  Record  of  all  Essen- 
tial Facts  in  the  Progress  of  Society.  From  the  Creation  of 
the  World  to  the  Present  Time.  With  a  Chart.  Edited  by 
George  P.  Putnam.  A.  M.  Revised  and  Continued  to  Au- 
gust, 1877.  By  F.  I!.  Perkins.  Twenty-first  Edition.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    L.,  pp.  1020.  $2.50. 

Dick's  Recitations  and  Readings.  No.  5.  Edited  by 
Wm.  B.  Dick.    Dick  &  Fitzgerald.    S.,  pp.  180.  50c. 

The  Telephone.  An  Account  of  the  Phenomena  of 
Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Sound,  as  Envolvcd  in  its  Ac- 
tion. With  Directions  for  Making  a  Speaking  Telephone. 
By  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear.    Lee  &  Shepard.    S.,  pp.  .28. 
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1. 

CARICATPKE  and  OTHER  COMIC  ART, 

In  All  Times  and  Many  Lands.  By  Jambs  I'artoh.  With 
201  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Oilt  Tops, 

*iM'  n. 

THE  ORIGIN  Or  THE  WOKLD,  According  to 
Revelation  and  Science.  ByJ.  W.  Dawson.  LL.D..  K.R.S., 
P.G.S.,  I'rliicipaland  Vice-Chaneellorof  M'GUI  University. 
Montreal;  Author  of  ■•  Acadian  Geology,"  ■•  The  Story  of 
the  Karth  and  Man,"  "  Life's  Dawn  on  Earth,"  4c.  12rao, 
Cloth,  $2.00. 

III. 

THE  ABCOP  FINANCE.  By 8lKO* Nbwcomb. 

Kino.  Paper,  2.1  cents. 

IV. 

THE  CREEDS  OF  CHRISTENDOM.  Biblio- 
theca  Symbolica  Ecclesim  Universalis.  The  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  with  a  History  and  Critical  Notes.  By 
Philip  Schapp,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture In  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Three  Vol- 
umes. 8vo,  Cloth,  $15.00. 

V. 

AKTRON'I  EURIPIDES.  An  English  Commen- 
tary on  the  Rhesus,  Medea,  Htppolytn*.  Aloes  tlx,  Hera- 
clldae.  Suppllces,  and  Troades  of  fcurtDldea,  with  the  Scan- 
ning of  each  Play,  from  the  latest  and  best  Authorities. 
By  Charlbs  Axthon,  LL.D.  lttmo,  Cloth,  $1.05. 

YL 

AJfTHOS'S  LIVT.  T1U  Uvt  ah  nrbe  condlta  Ltbri 
I.,  II..  XXL.  et  XXII.  With  Notes  by  Charles  Author, 
LL.D.,  and  by  Hugh  Cbaig.M.a.  12mo.  Sheep,  $1.40. 

VII. 

THE  JEWS  AND  THEIR  PERSECUTORS. 

By  Eugene  Lawrence.  Kmo,  Paper,  20  cents. 

▼in. 

PETER  THE  ORE  AT.  By  J«hh  Lothbop  Mot- 
let.  Kmo,  Paper,  25  cents. 


The  New  Novels 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HAEPEE  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


These  Novels  are  in  Paper  Covers,  except  where  other- 
wise specified. 

Erema;  or,  My  Father's  Sin,  By  R.  D.  Blackkobe.  50 

cents. 

The  Sad  Fortunes  of  Rev.  Amos  Barton.  By  Geobge  Eliot. 
20  cents. 

Mr.  OllOl's  Lore  Story.  By  George  Eliot.  20  cents. 

Janet's  Repentance.  By  Obobob  Eliot.  20  cents. 

Carita.  By  Mrs.  Oliphaxt.  Illustrated.  50  cents. 

Marjorie  Brace's  Lovers.  By  Mart  Patrick.  24  cU. 

Virginia.  A  Roman  Sketch.  26  cent*. 

Wlnstowe.  By  Mrs.  Lbith-Adaxs.  25  cents. 

Percy  and  the  Prophet.  By  Wilkib  Collins.  20  eta. 

Kate  Cronln's  Dowry.  By  Mr*.  CashblHobt.  15  cents. 

Mrs.  Arthur.  By  Mrs.  Oliphakt.  40  cents. 

Dleudonnee.   By  GeraLDINE  Butt.  20  cents. 

The  Time  of  Roses.  By  Gbkaldinx  Bctt.  20  cents. 

The  House  on  the  Beach.  By  George  Mbbbdith.  20 cents. 


GINN  ft  HEATHS  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

JUST  ISSUED: 

THE  ODES  OF  HORACE  IN  ENOLISH  VERSE.  By  Prof. 
C  ask  i  e  Harrison,  Univ.  of  the  South.  Part  I.,  Klrst  Book, 
Mela. 

SIX  WEEKS'  PREPARATION  TO  BEADING  CESAR.  25c 
PARALLEL  RULES  OF"  GREEK  AAD  LATIN  SYNTAX 
KOR  USE  IN  SCHOOLS.  Prepared  by  Instructors  In  the 
Classical  Department  of  WUllston  Seminary,  at  Kasth amp- 
ton,  Mass. 

CHAUCER'S  PARLIAMENT  OP  FOULES.  A  revised 
Text,  with  Literary  and  Grammatical  Introduction.  Notes, 
and  a  full  Glossary.  By  Prof.  J.  R.  Louvsbubt.  Tale 

College. 

ANNALS  OP  THE  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY 
Of  HARVARD  COLLEGE.  $10.00.  Part  I.— Historical 
Account  of  the  Observatory  from  Oct.,  1855,  to  Oct.,  WW. 
Part  II. — 1.  Astronomical  Engravings  of  the  Moon,  Plan- 
ets, etc.  2.  Astronomical  engravings  illustrating  Solar 
Phenomena. 

If  on.  20th: 

HUDSON'S  CLASSICAL  ENGLISH  READER  FOR  COM- 
MON SCHOOLS.  300  choice  selections  from  100  standard 
authors. 

WENTWORTH'S  GEOMETRY  (Jan'y). 

ALLEN  A  GREENOUGH'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR  has  Just 
been  revised,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved  In  typog- 
raphy and  subject  matter.  It  Is  used  in  the  leading  classi- 
cal schools  in  America,  like  Phillips  Exeter,  Phillips  An- 
dover,  WUllston  and  Adams  Academies. 

GOODWIN'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  with  White's  or  Leigh- 
ton's  Greek  Lessons,  and  Goodwin's  Greek  Reader,  Is  used 
In  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools  In  the  United  States. 

WHITNEY'S  ESSENTIAL8  OP  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
Although  but  a  few  months  before  the  public.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Kansas,  the  cities 
of  New  Orleans,  La.:  Brooklyn.  Syracuse,  Poughkeepsie 
and  Utica.  N.Y.;  Jersey  City  and  Camden,  N.  J.;  Bangor, 
Me. ;  and  In  over  one  hundred  places  of  less  importance. 
Admirably  adapu-d  for  the  uses  to  which  be  proposes  that 

it  shall  be  put.— Chas.  W.  Eliot,  Pres.  of  Harvard  Oniv. 
By  far  the  best  English  grammar  for  the  nse  of  schools 

that  I  have  ever  seen.— Rev.  Thus.  Hill,  D.  \).,,Ex-Pres. 

Harvard  Oniv. 
Incomparably  superior  to  any  school  grammar  known  to 

me—  Thos.  W.  Higginson,  Newport,  R.  1. 


BfllABrtn  A  Brothers  will  send  either  of  the  above 
worts  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  amy  part  of  the  United 

States,  on  receipt  af  the  price. 


Harper's  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  receipt  of 

Nine  Cents. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  R.  T. 


CHINA  PAINTING. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs. 

—  BY  — 

Miss  M.  Louise  McLaughlin. 

Btnt,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  Price,  78  ctt. 

ROBERT  CLARKE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI. 
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First  Mgs,  per  line,         -        SO  rents. 
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All  checks,  drafts  and  money  orders,  should  be  made  pay- 
able to  E.  11.  HAMES  A  CO. 

P.O.  Address,  Box  1188. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  subscribers,  we  have  made  ar- 
rangement* with  the  publishers  of  some  of  Ike  leading  Re- 
views anil  Magazines,  so  that  In  remitting  their  subscrip- 
tion* for  the  Literary  World,  they  m.iy  also  order  one  or 
more  of  the  publications  mentioned  below  at  a  reduced  rate. 
The  tlrst  column  gives  the  price  of  the  publication  alone,  the 
second  the  price  of  both,  postpaid  : 

No.  American  Review  $5.00  $5.50 

Nineteenth  Century   9.00  9.75 

Popular  Science  Monthly   500  5JM 

LIUeU'a  Living  Age    K.OO  8.50 

Harper's  Monthly   4.00  4.75 

Mcrlhner's  Monthly   4.00  4.75 

Atlantic        '•    4.00  4.75 

The...    .v.   4.00  4.75 

Appletons'  Journal   J.00  3J<S 

Let  all  who  send  to  ns  for  the  shove  periodicals  take  notice 
that,  afu-r  receiving  the  fln.1  number,  they  must  write  to  the 
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A  HISTOET  OF  THE  TUBES.* 

WE  have,  at  length,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, a  history  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. The  old  works  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  are  out  of  date  and  out 
of  print;  and  all  later  attempts  have  been 
failures.  The  great  works  of  Von  Hammer 
and  of  D.  Ohsson  have  never  been  translated 
into  English.  Professor  Creasy  has  avowed- 
ly constructed  his  history  out  of  Von  Ham- 
mer, with  references  to  many  other  writers ; 
and  he  has  achieved  his  work  with  great  skill 
and  ability.  He  has  the  rare  gift  of  selecting 
the  chief  facts  and  topics,  and  of  so  treating 
them  as  to  form  a  full  flowing  narrative,  with 
no  indications  of  any  important  omission.  It 
will  undoubtedly  hold  the  unique  position 
of  the  only  good  history  of  Turkey  in  the 
English  language. 

It  is  characterized  by  great  fairness  and 
impartiality  as  well  as  good  judgment  The 
good  and  bad  deeds  of  the  Ottoman  sover- 
eigns are  given  clearly  and  concisely.  The 
atrocious  cruelties  and  vices  of  which  some 
were  guilty  are  not  concealed.    But  what  is 


*  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  from  the  Beginning  of 
their  Empire  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Sir  Edward  Creasy, 
M  A.   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


much  more  rare,  the  author  exhibits  the  equal 
abominations  of  their  enemies.  For  two 
hundred  years  it  has  been  quite  a  common 
thing  for  the  Russians  to  massacre  men, 
women  and  children  when  a  place  has  surren- 
dered. Read  pages  368, 407, 432-33  and  439. 
Deaths  the  most  horrible  were  sometimes 
inflicted  upon  Turkish  prisoners.  The  Mo- 
hammedans have  had  no  preeminence  in  vio- 
lating the  most  sacred  principles  of  human- 
ity. 

Most  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
often  this  empire  has  seemed  to  be  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin  —  gone  beyond  recovery.  Read 
Sir  Richard  Roe's  description  of  its  condition 
in  1622  under  Mustapha  I,  p.  245;  again, 
under  Selim  1 1 1,  who  lost  his  life  in  attempt- 
ing reforms;  also  under  Mahmoud  II,  and 
the  late  Sultan,  Abdul  Aziz.  Its  wonderful 
vitality,  when  supposed  to  be  "  sick "  unto 
death,  resides  in  its  brave  and  temperate  pop- 
ulation. As  often  as  the  ship  of  state  has 
been  declared  upon  the  rocks,  she  has  been 
unexpectedly  hauled  off  and  repaired ;  and  is 
now  in  a  less  hopeless  condition  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 

The  history  shows  clearly  the  course  of 
Russia  for  the  past  two  hundred  years  with 
regard  to  Turkey.  What  she  is  now  doing 
she  has  been  doing  or  preparing  to  do  for 
two  centuries.  The  Empress  Catherine  de- 
clared she  would  have  Constantinople  if  she 
lost  St.  Petersburg.  Her  death  saved  Tur- 
key in  1796,  Pitt  and  Poland  in  1807,  the 
Allies  in  1853-56,  and  the  future  is  now  un- 
certain. 

Professor  Creasy  rescues  the  Turkish  char- 
acter from  much  unmerited  obloquy.  Let 
those  who  love  to  display  their  rhetoric  and 
their  ignorance  over  "  the  unspeakable  Turk  " 
read  Professor  Creasy's  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter on  pages  107-109,  307.  The  tolerant 
spirit  of  the  Ottomans,  the  grand  attempts  at 
internal  improvements,  the  able  and  wise 
statesmanship  of  some  of  their  sovereigns 
and  Grand  Viziers,  will  be  a  surprise  to  most 
readers. 

Von  Hammer's  work  closes  with  1774;  the 
century  that  has  elapsed  since  then  has  as 
yet  no  historian.  In  the  brief  sketch  given 
by  Professor  Creasy,  justice  is  not  done  to 
the  vast  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
empire. 

Unfortunately  Professor  Creasy  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  Turkish  language,  but  still 
the  confusion  which  he  makes  in  the  orthog- 
raphy of  Turkish  proper  names  and  titles  is 
inexcusable.  For  example,  he  writes  Ma- 
homet, Mahometan,  Amurath,  Beg,  Dervise, 
instead  of  the  true  forms,  Mohammed,  Mo- 
hammedan, Murad,  Bey,  Dervish,  and  so  on. 
His  excuse  that  he  follows  old  forms  is  worth- 
less. He  calls  a  vizier  Mohammed  and  his 
sultan  Mahomet,  although  they  have  precise- 
ly the  same  name.  The  Turkish  name  Is- 
kender  Bey  is  written  Scanderbeg.  These 


are  only  a  few  examples ;  they  are  minor 
faults  and  easily  corrected. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  deserve  well  of  the  pub- 
lic, for  sending  forth  such  works  as  Wallace's 
Russia,  Baker's  Turkey  and  Creasy's  History. 

CYRUS  HAMLIN. 

Bangor,  Maine. 


HARVEY'S  REMIHTSOESOES  OF  WEB- 
STER.* 

THIS  volume,  which  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  in  our  September  number, 
is  now  on  the  eve  of  publication.  The  author, 
himself  very  lately  deceased,  was  for  a  long 
period  of  years  a  most  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Webster,  and  his  reminiscences  of  the 
great  lawyer  and  statesman,  here  collected, 
constitute  a  narrative  of  the  most  interest- 
ing description.  The  book  is  one  to  be  set 
forth  by  samples  rather  than  formally  de- 
scribed ;  while  as  for  criticism  there  is  little 
or  nothing  for  it  to  take  hold  upon.  The 
stream  of  anecdote  is  swift  and  smooth,  and 
flows  unvexed  by  irrelevant  matters.  The 
outlines  of  Mr.  Webster's  career  are  famil- 
iar to  all,  and  his  history  has  been  written ; 
but  here  we  have  those  flitting  glimpses  of 
personality,  those  homely  incidents  of  every- 
day experience,  those  off-hand  utterances  of 
the  man  within  the  man,  which  give  the 
choicest  flavor  to  biography,  and  make  the 
portrait  which  it  presents  instinct  with  life. 
To  Mr.  Webster's  minute  and  interested 
recollection  of  his  career,  to  Mr.  Harvey's 
alert  and  pains-taking  record  of  his  inter- 
course  with  Mr.  Webster,  and  to  Mr. 
Towle's  careful  and  judicious  editing  of  the 
manuscript  deposited  in  his  hands,  do  we 
owe  this  engaging  volume.  A  richer,  more 
nearly  perfect,  more  instantly  delectable, 
piece  of  anecdotical  biography  we  do  not 
remember;  one  which  so  quickly  absorbs 
the  attention  and  so  irresistibly  leads  on  the 
eye  from  paragraph  to  paragraph  and  from 
page  to  page.  The  pudding  is  all  plums,  be- 
tween which  is  little  choice  for  juiciness. 
Stories  of  Mr.  Webster's  famous  cases  at 
law,  accounts  of  his  personal  habits,  bits  of 
domestic  scene,  little  touches  of  his  humor 
and  good  nature,  pictures  of  his  intercourse 
with  distinguished  men  in  public  life,  ob- 
servations upon  and  judgments  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  contemporaries,  etc.,  etc.,  follow 
each  other  in  incessant  course  and  an  end- 
less variety.  The  recital  is  characterized  by 
delightful  simplicity  and  unexceptionable 
taste,  and  is  altogether  one  that  must  furnish 
a  great  amount  of  enjoyment  to  readers  of 
almost  every  class.  Very  different  in  sub- 
stance and  quality  from  the  memoir  of 
Charles  Sumner  or  George  Ticknor,  it  yet 
has,  if  we  mistake  not,  an  even  more  direct 
address  to  the  popular  taste,  and  will  be 


•  Harvey's  Reminiscences  of  Webster.  Edited  by  Geo. 
M.  Towle.  Utile, 
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read  with  greater  avidity.  Beyond  these 
general  remarks  we  have  nothing  to  say,  but 
shall  lay  before  our  readers  some  generous 
extracts  by  way  of  illustration.  The  pas- 
sages selected  relate  to  several  important 
phases  of  Mr.  Webster's  life : 

AT  THE  BAR. 

The  following  incident  of  the  Sanborn  suit 
may  be  related  as  an  instance  of  Mr.  Webster's 
keenness  and  power  of  repartee.  Augustus 
Peabody,  one  of  the  opposing  counsel,  was  very 
familiar  with  the  "  books,"  and  no  case  could  be 
cited  which  he  could  not  find  at  once.  He  was  a 
sort  of  walking  dictionary  of  law.  Mr.  Webster 
was  arguing  to  the  jury,  and  cited  some  English 
case,  when  Mr.  Peabody  interrupted  him  and 
asked  where  the  case  was  to  be  found  reported. 
Mr.  Webster  went  straight  on,  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  interruption,  and  Mr.  Hoar  and  Mr. 
Peabody  hurriedly  consulted  together.  Then 
Mr.  Peabody  rose  and  claimed  the  protection  of 
the  court.  He  said  that  Mr.  Webster  was  citing 
authorities  to  sustain  his  argument,  and  they 
wished  to  know  where  they  were  to  be  found,  so 
that  they  could  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the 
pertinency  of  the  citation.  Judge  Shaw  remarked 
that  counsel  had  a  right  to  know  where  the  cases 
were  to  be  found,  and  that  the  court  itself  would 
like  to  know.  Mr.  Webster  leaned  against  the 
rail,  resting  on  his  elbow,  and  looking  at  the 
court  said : 

"  It  is  not  very  good  manners  to  interrupt  me 
in  the  midst  of  a  sentence  addressed  to  the  jury. 
It  is  a  practice  in  which  I  never  indulge.  I  always 
let  counsel  have  their  say,  and  if  I  can  answer 
them,  I  do,  as  well  as  I  can.  This  interrupting  I 
don't  like:  it  is  rather  a  habit  of  my  learned 
friend  on  the  other  side,  and  is  quite  annoying. 
He  has  appealed  to  me  to  know  where  the  case 
that  I  have  cited  can  be  found  reported,  some- 
what as  if  I  had  quoted  a  case  that  was  fictitious. 
What  I  wish  to  say  in  answer  to  that  is,  that  the 
case  to  which  I  referred  was  so  and  so  [giving 
the  names  &c],  and  that  it  occurred  in  the  third 
year  of  Lord  Eldon  in  Chancery.  In  what  par- 
ticular volume  of  reports  by  Lord  Eldon,  on 
what  particular  page,  and  how  many  lines  from 
the  top  of  the  page,  I  don't  know.  I  never 
trouble  myself  with  these  little  matters.  Peabody 
has  nothing  else  to  do,  and  he  can  hunt  it  up  at 
his  leisure  I " 

PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Webster  became  Secretary  of  State  under 
General  Harrison,  in  184 1.  They  had  no  inter- 
view before  he  was  appointed.  It  was  done  by 
correspondence ;  by  an  offer  of  the  place  on  the 
part  of  General  Harrison  by  letter,  and  accept- 
ance by  letter  on  that  of  Mr.  Webster.  They 
did  not  meet  until  eight  or  ten  days  previous  to 
the  inauguration.  General  Harrison  arrived  at 
Washington,  from  Cincinnati,  about  the  time  Mr. 
Webster  arrived  from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  invited  by  Mr.  Seaton.one  of  the  editors 
of  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  a  very  warm 
personal  friend  of  his,  to  come  to  his  house,  as 
he  would  be  more  quiet  there,  and  less  exposed 
to  intrusion  than  at  a  hotel ;  and  to  stay  until  he 
should  get  a  house  and  move  his  family  into  it 
He  was  constantly  occupied  with  General  Harri- 
son on  matters  connected  with  the  formation  of 
the  Cabinet,  from  early  morning  until  the  dinner 
hour,  which  was  six  o'clock.  It  seems  that  he 
had  prepared  an  inaugural  message  for  General 
Harmon.  One  day,  among  other  arrangements, 
he  suggested  to  the  new  President,  in  as  delicate 
a  way  as  he  could,  the  fact  that  he  had  sketched 
an  inaugural,  knowing  that  General  Harrison 
would  be  overwhelmed  with  calls  and  business 
after  his  election,  and  he  himself  having  leisure 
to  write.  The  General  at  once  replied  that  it 
was  not  necessary,  that  he  had  prepared  his  own 
inaugural. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  he,  "  I  have  got  that  all  ready." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  take  it  home  and  read 
it  to-night?"  asked  Mr.  Webster. 

"Certainly,"  the  President  replied;  "and 
please  let  me  take  yours." 


So  they  exchanged  the  documents;  and  the 
next  morning,  when  they  met,  General  Harrison 
said  to  Mr.  Webster : 

"If  I  should  read  your  inaugural  instead  of 
mine,  everybody  would  know  that  you  wrote  it, 
and  that  I  did  not.  Now,  this  is  the  only  official 
paper  which  I  propose  to  write,  for  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  interfere  with  my  secretaries;  but  this  is 
a  sort  of  acknowledgment  on  my  part  to  the 
American  people  of  the  great  honor  they  have 
conferred  upon  me  in  elevating  me  to  this  high 
office;  and  although,  of  course,  it  is  not  so  suit- 
able as  yours,  still  it  is  mine,  and  I  propose  to 
let  the  people  have  it  just  as  I  have  written  it. 
I  must  deliver  my  own  instead  of  yours." 

Mr.  Webster  told  me  that  he  was  a  good  deal 
annoyed,  because  the  message  was,  according  to 
his  judgment  and  taste,  so  inappropriate.  It  en- 
tered largely  into  Roman  history,  and  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  States  of  antiquity  and  the 
Roman  proconsuls,  and  various  matters  of  that 
kind.  Indeed,  the  word  "  proconsul "  was  re- 
peated in  it  a  great  many  times. 

When  he  found  that  the  President  was  bent 
upon  using  his  own  inaugural,  Mr.  Webster  said 
that  his  desire  was  to  modify  it,  and  to  get  in 
some  things  that  were  not  there,  and  get  out 
some  things  that  were  there ;  for,  as  it  then 
stood,  he  said,  it  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  the  American  government  and  people 
than  a  chapter  in  the  Koran.  Mr.  Webster  sug- 
gested to  General  Harrison  that  he  should  like 
to  put  in  some  things,  and  General  Harrison 
rather  reluctantly  consented  to  let  him  take  it. 
Mr.  Webster  spent  a  portion  of  the  next  dav  in 
modifying  the  message.  Mrs.  Seaton  remarked 
to  him,  when  he  came  home  rather  late  that  day, 
that  he  looked  fatigued  and  worried ;  but  he  re- 
plied that  he  was  sorry  that  she  had  waited  din- 
ner for  him. 

"  That  is  of  no  consequence  at  all,  Mr.  Web- 
ster," said  she ;  "but  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  look- 
ing so  worried  and  tired.  I  hope  nothing  has  gone 
wrong.   I  really  hope  nothing  has  happened." 

"You  would  think  that  something  had  hap- 
pened," he  replied,  "  if  you  knew  what  I  have 
done.  I  have  killed  seventeen  Roman  proconsuls 
as  dead  as  smelts,  every  one  of  them  I " 

PRIVATE  LIFE. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  a  speech  at  Rochester,  said  : 
"  Why,  gentlemen,  I  live  on  the  sandy  seashore 
of  Marshneld,  and  get  along  as  well  as  I  can.  I 
am  a  poor  farmer  upon  a  great  quantity  of  poor 
' ;  but  my  neighbors  and  I,  by  very  great 
— I  hardly  know  how  —  contrive  to  live  on." 


land 
care 


One  day  he  invited  Fletcher  and  myself  to  go 
with  him,  and  see  the  animals  settle  among  them- 
selves their  own  rank  and  precedence,  as  they 
were  brought  in  to  be  tied  up  for  the  night. 
Farmers  very  well  know  that  cattle  are  as  par- 
ticular about  their  position  in  society  and  their 
accredited  stanchions  as  diplomatists  at  a  royal 
court.  After  each  animal  was  secured  in  his 
place,  Mr.  Webster  amused  himself  by  feeding 
them  with  ears  of  corn  from  an  unhusked  pile 
lying  on  the  barn  floor.  As  his  son  was  trying 
to  keep  himself  warm  by  playing  with  the  dog, 
he  said : 

"  You  do  not  seem,  my  son,  to  take  much  in- 
terest in  this;  but,  for  my  part  [and  here  he 
broke  an  ear  and  fed  the  pieces  to  the  oxen  on 
his  right  and  left,  and  watched  them  as  they 
crunched  it],  I  like  it.  I  had  rather  be  here 
than  in  the  senate ; "  adding,  with  a  smile  which 
showed  all  his  white  teeth,  "I  think  it  better 
company." 

To  his  guns  he  gave  names  after  the  fashion 
of  most  old  hunters.  He  had  his  "  Mrs.  Pat- 
rick," his  "  Learned  Selden,"  his  "  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso," and  several  others.  His  trout  rod,  with 
which  he  used  to  fish  about  Sandwich  and  Marsh- 
field  Rivers,  was  "  Old  Killall,"  made  for  him  by 
the  notorious  John  Trout.  It  was  with  this  rod 
in  his  hand,  as  he  waded  Marshfield  River,  that 
he  composed  a  portion  of  his  Bunker-Hill  ora- 
tion, as  he  writes  in  his  biography. 

When  he  lived  in  Washington,  he  always  kept 


around  him  some  animals  to  remind  him  of  rural 
life.  He  had  a  cow  in  his  yard  and  some  favor- 
ite fowls.  He  had  a  number  of  hens,  which  he 
took  peculiar  pleasure  in  feeding  and  watching. 
He  used  to  come  from  the  State  Department  to 
his  parlor,  and,  finding  Mrs.  Webster's  little 
work-basket  on  the  sideboard,  he  would  go  up 
soft! v  and  say,  "  I  think  I  may  venture  to  take 
this  little  basket;"  and  he  would  empty  it  of  its 
contents,  and  go  to  the  barn  to  get  the  hens' 
eggs.  He  would  bring  them  in  and  talk  about 
them  with  all  the  glee  and  joyousness  of  boy- 
hood.  This  he  did  every  day. 


WITHIK  THE  ABOTIO  OIBOLE* 

THE  contents  of  this  large  and  profusely 
illustrated  volume,  taken  in  the  order  of 
importance,  are  (1)  the  narrative  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  "  Tegetthoff "  into  the  Arc- 
tic seas  lying  to  the  north  of  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  or,  as  the  name  is  here  given  Novaya 
Zemlya;  with  the  resulting  discovery  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  land ;  (2)  the  briefer  account 
of  the  reconnaissance  made  by  the  "  IsbjSrn," 
under  the  same  officers,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  and  (3)  a  general  treatise,  in  six  chap- 
ters, upon  the  Arctic  regions,  their  explora- 
tion, the  character  of  the  problems  which 
they  offer,  the  probabilities  attending  the 
question  of  their  solution,  and  the  approved 
methods  of  travel  and  investigation.  This 
third  section,  which  is  first  in  order  of  place, 
is  an  exceedingly  instructive  summary,  put- 
ting the  reader  in  possession  of  just  those 
facts  which  he  needs  to  know  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  narratives  which  follow.  The 
pioneer  voyage  of  the  "  Isbjorn,"  not  without 
many  elements  of  exciting  interest  in  itself, 
was  a  trivial  undertaking  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  "  Tegetthoff,"  for  which  it  pre- 
pared the  way,  and  the  journal  of  which  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  volume. 

The  "  Tegetthoff  "  was  an  Austrian  three- 
masted  screw  vessel  of  220  tons.  She  was 
fitted  out  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  carried 
twenty-three  men.  The  joint  commanders  of 
the  expedition  were  Lieutenants  Weyprecht 
and  Payer,  respectively  of  the  Austrian  navy 
and  army.  The  latter  had  served  in  the  sec- 
ond German  North  Polar  Expedition,  under 
Koldewey  and  Hegemann  in  1 869-1 87a  The 
"Tegetthoff"  sailed  from  Bremerhaven,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  June  13,  1872,  and 
sighted  the  North  Cape  of  Lapland  on  the 
1 6th  of  July.  Ten  days  later,  off  the  western 
coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  she  struck  the 
frozen  ocean,  and  the  stage  of  adventure 
proper  began.  A  month  later,  in  76°  22'  N. 
Latitude,  630  3'  E.  Longitude,  the  "  Tegett- 
hoff"  was  finally  beset  in  the  ice  from  which 
she  was  never  to  be  extricated.  The  pack 
which  had  closed  around  the  vessel  drifted 
slowly  northward,  and  the  expedition  entered 
on  scenes  like  this : 

"  In  the  morning  of  that  day  [October  13th],  as 
we  sat  at  breakfast,  our  floe  burst  across  immedi- 
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ately  under  the  ship.  Rushing  on  deck  we  dis- 
covered that  we  were  surrounded  and  squeezed 
by  the  ice;  the  after  part  of  the  ship  was  already 
nipped  and  pressed,  and  the  rudder,  which  was 
the  first  to  encounter  its  assault,  shook  and 
groaned ;  but  as  its  great  weight  did  not  admit  of 
its  being  shipped,  we  were  content  to  lash  it  firm- 
ly. We  next  sprang  on  the  ice.  the  tossing  trem- 
ulous motion  of  which  literally  filled  the  air  with 
noises  as  of  shrieks  and  howls,  and  we  quickly 
got  on  board  all  the  materials  which  were  lying 
on  the  floe,  and  bound  the  fissures  of  the  ice  has- 
tily together  by  ice-anchors  and  cables,  filling  them 
up  with  snow,  in  the  hope  that  frost  would  com- 
plete our  work,  though  we  felt  that  a  single  heave 
might  shatter  our  labors.  But,  just  as  in  the  ris- 
ings of  a  people  the  wave  of  revolt  spreads  on 
every  side,  so  now  the  ice  uprose  against  us. 
Mountains  threateningly  reared  themselves  from 
out  the  level  fields  of  ice,  and  the  low  groan  which 
issued  from  its  depths  grew  into  a  deep  rumbling 
sound,  and  at  last  rose  into  a  furious  howl  as  of 
myriads  of  voices.  Noise  and  confusion  reigned 
supreme,  and  step  by  step  destruction  drew  nigh 
in  the  crashing  together  of  the  fields  of  ice.  Our 
floe  was  now  crushed,  and  its  blocks,  piled  up  into 
mountains,  drove  hither  and  thither.  Here,  they 
towered  high  above  the  ship,  and  forced  the  pro- 
tecting timbers  of  massive  oak,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  their  purpose,  against  the  hull  of  their  vessel ; 
there,  masses  of  ice  fell  down  as  into  an  abyss  un- 
der the  ship,  to  be  engulfed  in  the  rushing  waters, 
so  that  the  quantity  of  ice  beneath  the  ship  was 
constantly  increased,  and  at  last  it  began  to  raise 
her  quite  above  the  sea." 

For  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  expert 
ences  similar  to  this  were  encountered  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  "  almost  always  in  sun- 
less darkness."  How  much  that  circumstance 
must  have  added  to  the  horror  of  the  situa- 
tion let  the  reader,  if  he  can,  imagine.  Even 
the  brief  daylight  was  so  feeble  that  the  lamps 
were  kept  constantly  lighted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  hours  in  the  forenoon. 
By  November  a  deep  twilight  environed  the 
scene,  and  the  dreary  waste  had  become  one 
of  magical  beauty : 

"  The  rigging,  white  with  frost,  stood  out,  spec- 
ter-like, against  the  grev-blue  of  the  heavens  ; 
the  ice,  broken  into  a  thousand  forms  and  over- 
spread with  a  covering  of  snow,  had  now  assumed 
the  cold  pure  aspect  of  alabaster  shaded  with  the 
tender  hues  of  arragonite." 

Preparations  for  wintering  were  now  com- 
pleted. A  snow  wall  was  raised  around  the 
ship,  and  attention  was  turned  to  reducing  in- 
conveniences and  discomforts  to  the  lowest 
terms.  The  monotony  of  the  tedious  days 
was  relieved  by  occasional  short  sledge-jour- 
neys over  the  ice,  enlivened  now  and  then  by 
an  interview  with  a  polar  bear.  To  give  the 
crew  employment  a  school  was  instituted. 
The  cold  maintained  itself  with  great  intensi- 
ty, the  mean  monthly  temperature  being 
— 310  F. ;  and  incessant  ice-pressures  kept  the 
entire  company  in  a  state  of  lively  alarm  and 
anxious  readiness  to  desert  the  ship  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  if  worst  came  to  worst  Toward 
the  last  of  February  the  sun  once  more  ap- 
peared, and  with  March  the  spring,  in  name 
at  least,  began.  The  birds  returned.  The 
cutting  out  of  the  ship  was  attempted,  but  the 
thickness  of  the  ice,  twenty-seven  feet  and 
more,  rendered  this  impossible.  The  summer 
wore  away.  Meanwhile  the  floe  which  held 
the  "Tegetthoff"  in  its  mighty  grasp  had 


drifted  on  and  on  with  the  winds  and  currents 
of  the  Novaya  Zemlya  seas.  Suddenly  —  it 
was  on  the  30th  of  August,  1873  — there  was 
a  cry  of  Land ! 

Here  were  the  "  new  lands  within  the  Arc- 
tic circle  "  whose  discovery  was  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing achievement  of  the  expedition. 

Of  the  exploration  of  the  mysterious  lands 
a  detailed  account  is  given,  with  particulars 
of  great  interest  respecting  the  equipment 
and  conduct  of  sledging  parties.  To  Lieu- 
tenant Payer  and  six  of  his  men  belongs  the 
honor  of  this  perilous  adventure  within  an 
adventure.  Sledging  in  Arctic  regions  only 
exchanges  one  class  of  dangers  and  hardships 
for  another.  The  sledge  is  usually  drawn  by 
men  or  dogs,  or  both;  the  accompanying 
sketch  shows  how : 

In  the  present  instance  three  sledges  were 
lsed,  ranging  from  six  to  eleven  feet  long, 
one  foot  high,  and  capable  of  carrying  from 
seven  to  twenty  cwt  each.  The  appearance 
of  one  when  laden  with  its  proportion  of 
stores,  cooking  apparatus,  "sleeping  bags," 
arms  and  ammunition,  scientific  instruments, 
medical  supplies,  etc.,  is  shown  herewith : 


extreme,  and  sometimes  almost  impossible. 
Nothing  but  the  stoutest  resolution  and  a 
dauntless  perseverance  could  have  conquered 
the  obstacles  that  beset  these  brave  men. 
Not  a  day  passed  that  death  did  not  stare 
them  in  the  face ;  in  what  forms  let  such  a 
passage  as  this  tell : 

"  Dreadful  as  the  weather  was,  we  could  not 
venture  to  put  up  the  teut ;  march  we  must,  in 
order  to  escape  before  the  wind  destroyed  the  ice- 
bridges  on  the  way  back.  We  trudged  along  un- 
der enormous  glacier  walls,  enveloped  in  whirling 
snow.  Sounding  all  round,  we  escaped  the 
abysses  with  difficulty.  We  could  scarcely  even 
breathe  and  make  head  against  the  wind.  Our 
clothes  were  coveted  with  snow,  our  faces  were 
crusted  with  ice,  eyes  and  mouth  were  firmly 
closed,  and  the  dark'sea  beneath  us  was  hidden 
from  our  view.  We  ceased  to  hear  even  its  roar, 
the  might  of  the  storm  drowning  everything  else. 
Haller,  a  few  paces  ahead,  continually  sounded, 
so  as  to  keep  us  clear  of  fissures.  We  could 
scarcely  follow  him  or  recognize  his  form.  We 
saw  nothing  even  of  the  enormous  glacier  walls 
under  which  we  toiled  along,  except  that  at  times 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  them  towering  aloft.  At 
every  hundred  paces  we  halted  for  a  few  minutes 
to  remove  the  ice  which  formed  itself  on  our  eyes, 
and  round  our  mouths.  We  stilled  our  hunger 
with  the  hope  that  we  should  find  and  dig  out  the 
body  of  the  bear  which  we  had  shot  a  month  ago. 
But  we  dared  not  rest,  nor  await  the  abatement 
of  the  storm,  until  we  had  crossed  the  glacier  and 
felt  the  firm  ground,  free  from  ice,  beneath  our 
feet.  This  we  compassed  after  a  march  of  seven 
hours.  Utterly  exhausted,  we  then  put  up  the 
tent  on  a  stjny  slope,  got  beneath  it,  white  with 
snow,  wet  through,  and  stif- 
fened with  ice;  notwithstand- 
ing our  hunger,  we  lay  down  to 
sleep  without  eating.  Not  a 
morsel  of  bread  could  we  ven- 
ture to  serve  out  from  the  small 
stock  of  provisions  that  re- 
mained." 


In  the  exploration  of  Franz-Joseph  Land, 
as  this  new  territory  was  loyally  christened, 
the  winter  months  of  1874  were  consumed. 
The  country  was  found  to  be  divided  into 
two  masses,  together  almost  as  large  as  Spitz- 
bergen.  Mountains  of  volcanic  origin,  enor- 
mous glaciers,  precipitous  coasts,  scanty  veg- 
etation, perpetual  and  almost  universal  snows, 
and  a  total  desolation,  were  its  chief  features. 
Two  maps  accompanying  the  narrative,  based 
on  actual  surveys,  show  respectively  the  to- 
pography of  the  Land  itself,  and  its  geograph- 
ical relations  to  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Spitz- 
bergen.  The  scientific  acquisition  of  this 
terra  incognita  was  purchased  at  a  heavy  cost 
of  peril  and  suffering,  the  story  of  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  thrilling  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume. Intense  cold,  prevailing  darkness,  deep 
snows,  frequent  storms,  ferocious  bears,  in- 
sufficient and  unsuitable  provisions,  conse- 
quent illness,  aggravating  exposures,  were 
only  ordinary  incidents  of  the  party's  experi- 
ence. The  piled-up  masses  of  ice  and  snow, 
crevasses,  and  other  features  of  the  region 
made  progress  slow,  often  dangerous  in  the 


Under  conditions  like 
these  three  different  sledge 
journeys  were  made  to  Franz- 
Joseph  Land,  and  a  final 
safe  return  effected  to  the 
"  Tegetthoff."  The  spring  of  1874  had  come. 
The  ship  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  off  — 
excuse  the  play  upon  words.  She  had  be- 
come a  fixture  in  the  ice.  It  was  determined 
to  abandon  her,  and  return  home  over  the 
frozen  sea  by  means  of  small  boats  and 
sledges.  This  formidable  undertaking  was 
successfully  accomplished,  though  not  with 
out  the  extremest  toil  and  pain.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  August  the  ice  fields  had  been  trav- 
ersed, the  open  water  was  reached,  and  the 
boats  were  joyfully  launched  for  the  yet  ad- 
venturous voyage  to  Novaya  Zemlya.  Here 
Russian  fishing  vessels  were  found,  and  a  safe 
return  was  assured. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak 
more  in  detail  of  the  scientific  results  of  this 
remarkable  expedition.  They  confirm  the 
now  prevailing  opinion  that  there  is  no  "  open 
Polar  Sea."  And  they  must  further  serve  to 
guide  Arctic  explorations  in  the  future  more 
towards  the  observation  of  natural  phenom- 
ena, and  less  in  the  direction  of  mere  geo- 
graphical discovery.  The  prompt  creation 
in  this  behalf  of  a  German  Commission  of 
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Arctic  Exploration  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  expedition  of  the  "  Tegetthoff." 

We  have  only  to  say  of  this  work  in  con- 
clusion that  it  is  written  with  great  power, 
simplicity  and  beauty ;  and  that  its  illustra- 
tions, upwards  of  one  hundred  in  number, 
and  mostly  of  Arctic  scenery,  add  vastly  to 
its  attractiveness  and  value. 


CONTEMPORARY  ART  IS  EUROPE.* 

*T*HE  eagerness  with  which  the  reading 
public  welcome  everything  relating  to 
art  will  doubtless  render  Mr.  Benjamin's  vol- 
ume among  the  most  popular  of  the  season. 
The  three  papers  of  which  it  is  composed 
have  appeared  during  the  past  year  in  Har- 
per's  Magazine,  together  with  the  illustrations, 
which  are  exceedingly  valuable,  consisting  as 
they  do  of  portraits  of  many  of  the  leading  ar- 
tists of  France,  England,  and  Germany,  and 
more  than  forty  engravings  from  their  paint- 
ings. Mr.  Benjamin,  in  considering  the  art 
of  these  countries,  gives  a  sketch  of  acade- 
mies, schools  for  instruction  and  exhibitions ; 
passes  the  artists  in  review  before  us  with 
their  especial  characteristics  and  principal 
works ;  and  discusses  the  technical  excellen- 
ces and  defects,  as  well  as  the  motif  and  sen- 
timent, of  each  separately. 

According  to  the  author's  account,  land- 
scape art  —  the  expression  of  that  intense 
love  of  nature  peculiar  to  the  Briton,  and 
which  has  found  a  voice  in  every  poet  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson  —  is  for  the  present 
overshadowed  by  genre,  for  he  says  "  the  best 
modern  art  in  that  country  is  in  the  treatment 
of  this  class  of  subjects."  Portraiture,  grow- 
ing as  it  does  out  of  the  domestic  and  social 
instincts  peculiar  to  England,  still  maintains 
its  high  position,  and  commands  princely 
prices.  Millais  gets  ^2,000  for  one  of  his 
works,  and  Ouless,  a  young  man,  ^800  or 
j£  1,000.  A  pleasant  sketch  of  the  Romantic 
School  is  given,  and  also  of  E.  Burne  Jones, 
one  of  its  principal  artists,  "  whose  paintings 
hold  the  same  relation  to  art  that  Rosetti's 
religious  poems  hold  to  literature." 

"  No  people  probably  ever  had  the  art  in- 
stinct more  generally  diffused  than  the 
French,  although  not  to  so  high  a  degree, 
perhaps,  as  the  Greeks  or  the  Italians,"  says 
the  writer.  And  we  agree  with  him.  In  wit, 
sprightliness,  ingenuity,  subtlety  and  acute- 
ness  of  intellect,  and  in  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, the  French  are  the  modern  representa- 
tives of  the  Greeks,  but  with  a  vein  of  bru- 
tality and  sensualism  which  seems  to  have 
descended  in  direct  line,  untamed,  from  their 
Latin  ancestors.  This,  together  with  their 
want  of  religious  faith,  has  prevented  their 
achieving  anything  really  great  in  art,  al- 
though they  have  nearly  attained  perfection 
in  all  that  constitutes  technical  excellence. 


•  Contemporary  Art  in  Europe.  By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 
Harper  &  Brother*. 


As  a  "  painter  of  landscape  and  of  human 
nature  "  the  palm  is  given  to  Jules  A.  Breton, 
while  as  a  painter  of  the  human  figure,  Millet, 
who  died  last  year,  is  pronounced  the  great- 
est artist  for  the  last  forty  years. 

To  the  art  of  Germany  our  writer  gives  the 
preference,  and  especially  to  the  school 
just  rising  into  eminence  at  Munich,  of  which 
Gabriel  Max,  Lenbach  and  Leibl  seem  the 
most  prominent  artists.  This  school  has  the 
distinguishing  traits  of  the  modern  French 
school  —  greater  breadth  in  treatment,  more 
boldness  and  dash,  a  due  regard  for  values, 
and  a  greater  variety  in  flesh  tints ;  a  style 
and  manner  quite  different  from  that  of  Pi- 
loty,  though  formed  by  his  pupils. 

In  each  paper  a  few  words  are  given  to  the 
other  arts,  architecture  and  sculpture ;  also 
to  pottery  and  household  art,  although  with  a 
timely  word  of  warning,  lest  under  the  pres- 
ent mania,  the  ceramic  art  should  be  elevated 
above  its  true  position. 


PIERCE'S  MEMOIR  OF  SUMNER  * 
TTAPPY  the  man,  who,  if  permitted  to 
look  back  upon  the  world  he  has  left, 
finds  that  he  whom  he  has  chosen  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  life  fully  justifies  the  wisdom  of 
his  selection.  This  proposition  has  felicitous 
illustration  in  the  present  noble  work.  Mr. 
Pierce  has  all  the  essential  qualifications  for 
his  arduous  task,  evincing  these  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  subjects,  his  just  discrimi- 
nation in  the  choice  of  materials,  and  in  his 
draught  upon  so  many  sources  of  informa- 
tion. By  this  last  device  he  has  succeeded 
in  giving  to  the  work  a  roost  agreeable  variety. 

The  early  pages  of  the  first  volume  afford 
a  genealogical  summary  view  of  the  Sumner 
family.  The  founder  of  the  American  branch 
was  the  namesake  of  our  statesman — Charles 
Sumner,  who,  in  1635,  came  with  his  wife, 
Mary,  and  three  sons,  William,"  Roger  and 
George,  to  Dorchester,  Mass.  His  descend- 
ants, living  in  Milton  and  Dorchester  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
were  generally  farmers,  with  large  farms  and 
large  families.  Charles  Sumner's  grand- 
father, Job,  was  born  in  Milton,  in  1754.  In 
1774  he  entered  Harvard  College,  one  of  his 
classmates  being  Nathan  Dane.  In  May, 
1775,  he  joined  Washington's  army,  at  Cam- 
bridge, as  ensign.  In  April,  1779,  Congress 
gave  him  a  commission  of  captain  in  the 
army.  At  one  time  Major  Andre*  was  in  his 
custody.  In  1781,  he  was  appointed  by 
Congress  a  commissioner  to  settle  accounts 
between  the  Confederation  and  Georgia. 
He  remained  in  that  State  until  his  death, 
September  16,  1789.  In  1785,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  noble  service  to  his  coun- 
try, Harvard  College  bestowed  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

*  Memoir  and  Letter*  of  Charles  Sumner.  By  Edward 
L.  Pierce.   2  vol*.    Robert*  Brother*. 


Charles  Pinckney  Sumner,  father  of 
Charles,  was  born  in  Milton,  and  spent  his 
youth  in  hard  work  on  a  farm.  He  entered 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  in  1792  en- 
tered Harvard  College,  graduating  in  1796, 
being  the  classmate  of  Rev.  Leonard  Woods, 
of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  father 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  lately  President 
of  Bowdoin  College.  After  graduation  he 
taught  for  a  time  at  Hingham,  spent  a  year 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  began  the  study  of 
law,  becoming  the  partner  of  Josiah  Quincy. 
His  tastes  were  decidedly  literary ;  he  wrote 
both  verse  and  prose;  in  1800,  when  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  he  delivered,  Feb.  22,  at 
Milton,  a  eulogy  on  Washington,  just  depart- 
ed. He  was  active  in  politics,  and  was  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  several 
years,  his  friend  Joseph  Story  being  Speaker. 
In  1810  he  married  Relief  Jacob.  In  1819  he 
left  the  bar  to  become  a  deputy  sheriff,  and 
in  1825,  was  made  sheriff.  His  increased  in- 
come enabled  him  to  give  his  son  Charles  a 
college  education.  He  was  a  noble  citizen, 
of  spotless  integrity,  fond  of  learning,  and  a 
severe  but  just  father.  His  wife  was  a  model 
American  woman. 

Inheriting  the  manly  virtues  of  his  grand- 
father and  father,  Charles  Sumner  entered 
life  under  propitious  circumstances.  He  was 
one  of  nine  children.  Albert,  born  in  181 2, 
was  drowned,  with  his  only  daughter,  at  sea, 
in  1856.  Henry,  born  1814,  and  George, 
181 7,  received  mercantile  training.  The  lat- 
ter was  a  very  accomplished  man.  Jane, 
born  in  1820,  died  at  seventeen.  She  was  a 
very  lovely  girl.  In  the  words  of  the  biogra- 
pher, "  goodness  was  her  chief  characteristic." 
Mary  soon  followed  her,  dying  of  consump- 
tion. Horace,  born  in  1824,  perished  with 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  in  the  wreck  of  the 
ship  "  Elizabeth,"  in  July,  1850.  Julia  was 
born  in  1827;  married,  in  1854,  Dr.  John 
Hastings,  of  San  Francisco. 

Having  briefly  traced  his  family  anteced- 
ents, we  now  begin  the  record  of  the  great 
Charles  Sumner's  life.  Having  learned  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge  in  a  private  school, 
he  attended  the  West  Writing  (afterwards 
known  as  the  Mayhew)  School.  He  was 
"  amiable  and  quick,  and  more  mature  than 
most  of  the  other  scholars."  His  father  de- 
cided that  he  should  not  learn  the  classics  ; 
but  Charles  had  his  own  way,  and  with  his 
little  savings  bought  a  Latin  Grammar  and 
a  u  Liber  Primus."  One  morning  he  sur- 
prised his  father  by  reading  from  these. 
Among  his  school-mates  at  the  Latin  School 
were  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  George  S.  Hil- 
lard,  George  T.  Bigelow,  James  Freeman 
Clarke  and  S.  F.  Smith,  all  of  whom  became 
eminent  in  after  life.  He  won  a  third  prize 
for  a  translation  from  Ovid,  and  a  second  for 
one  from  Sallust;  two  years  later,  second 
prizes  for  a  Latin  hexameter  poem,  and  an 
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English  edition  of  Gibbon's  History,  in 
twelve  volumes. 

Passing  over  Mr.  Sumner's  law  studies, 
his  assistance  to  Judge  Story  and  Simon 
Greenleaf,  in  the  Dane  Law  School,  we  may 
say  that  he  entered  on  a  partnership  with 
Geo.  S.  Hillard,  and  became  editor  of  the 
Jurist.,  and  won  two  or  three  cases  in  court ; 
we  accompany  him  on  his  voyage  to  Europe, 
to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward  eagerly. 
It  may  be  said  here  that  he  took  no  honors 
on  graduation,  but  some  years  later  was  fa- 
vored by  an  election  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society.  He  made  several  journeys  to  West- 
ern New  York,  and  Washington,  where  he 
made  a  quite  long  stay,  meeting  and  knowing 
men  like  Webster,  Calhoun  and  other  celeb- 
rities. With  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  then  in 
tender  youth,  the  staid  young  Sumner  fell  in 
love;  but  the  passion  proved  ephemeral.  His 
nature  was  shaped  for  graver  cares.  The 
first  two  hundred  pages  of  the  first  volume 
are  mainly  filled  with  his  correspondence — 
with  his  classmates,  Judge  Story,  Greenleaf, 
Dr.  Lieber,  Prof.  Mittermaier  of  Heidelberg, 
and  many  others.  These  letters  are  deeply 
interesting,  and  clearly  reveal  the  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  which  in  later  years  he  made 
so  illustrious. 

He  left  New  York,  Dec.  8,  1837,  in  the 
sailing  ship  "Albany,"  arriving  in  Havre, 
Dec.  28.  Thence  he  went  at  once  to  Paris, 
where  he  spent  some  weeks  in  listening  to 
lectures,  scientific  and  philosophic.  His  ig- 
norance of  the  French  tongue  proved  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  his  success  ;  but  he  manfully 
set  to  work,  under  two  teachers,  to  master  it, 
and  finally  was  able  to  sustain  himself  in  con- 
versation. He  made  some  friends  in  Paris, 
and,  on  the  whole,  enjoyed  his  visit 

At  last  he  went  to  England,  landing  at 
London  under  powerful  emotion.  From  this 
point  through  the  first  volume,  the  story  is 
told  in  his  own  well-chosen  and  well-ordered 
words,  in  letters  to  friends  at  home.  He  was 
received  with  marked  attention  by  the  most 
eminent  Englishmen — the  legal  and  judicial 
element  being  largely  represented.  He  met 
with  chancellors,  judges,  barons,  sergeants — 
Parke,  Lord  Denmore,  Baron  Alderson, 
Vaughan,  and  other  justices.  Follett,  the 
great  advocate,  Lushington,  Talfourd,  Grote, 
Jeffrey,  Rogers,  the  banker-poet,  Milman, 
Monkton  Milnes  (now  Lord  Houghton), 
Brougham,  Hume,  and  an  hundred  others 
hardly  less  famous.  I  nvited  to  dinner,  some- 
times to  a  dozen  places  at  once,  he  lacked 
time  for  his  correspondence.  The  attentions 
paid  him  were  not  mere  courtesies,  but  gen- 
eral honors  to  his  nationality,  to  his  talents 
and  grace.  The  letters  in  which  he  narrates 
his  journeys  through  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  his  views  of  ancient  monuments, 
cathedrals,  old  mansions,  and  natural  scenery, 
all  these  are  most  fascinating,  possessing  not 
only  the  charm  of  an  elegant  epistolary  dic- 


tion, but  also  the  substantial  value  of  infor. 
mation.  His  account  of  his  visit  to  Lord 
Brougham  is  a  marvel  of  concise  and  vivid 
portraiture,  to  say  nothing  of  his  keen  analy- 
sis of  the  great  man's  character.  Compared 
with  these  letters,  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Tick- 
nor,  so  full  of  egotism,  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. At  Holkham,  the  grand  estate  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  he  found  pure  enjoyment. 
Here  it  was  that  Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  killed 
two  woodcocks  at  one  shot,  and  here  that  art- 
ist raised  a  marble  monument  illustrative  of 
his  feat  W.  G.  Cooksley,  a  master  at  Eton, 
wrote  this  epitaph  on  the  birds  : 

"  We  fled  from  Norway  o'er  the  German  wave, 
And  pilgrims  here,  we  found  an  early  crave ; 
Hard  fate  was  ours ;  for  here,  at  Holkham  farm, 
We  deemed  the  stranger  had  been  safe  from  harm. 
But  Heav'n  consoled  us  with  our  victor's  name, 
And  he  that  slew  us  gave  us  endless  fame." 

The  record  ends  in  Volume  I,  in  Dec.  1837' 
Vol.  II  comprises  the  period  between  that 
date  and  July  4,  1845.  Six  chapters  of  Vol. 
II  treat  of  his  travels  in  France,  Italy  and 
Germany.  His  adventures,  observations  and 
experiences  in  those  lands  are  reported  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  his  Boston  friends,  graphic, 
entertaining,  but  often  repetitious,  and  too 
full  of  fulsome  eulogy  of  his  friends.  It  was 
kind  of  him  to  show  so  deep  an  interest  in 
Crawford,  the  sculptor ;  but  it  seems  to  us  in 
bad  taste  to  importune  his  friends  so  inces- 
santly in  the  artist's  behalf.  Of  Story  and 
Greenough  he  has  much  to  say.  In  his  stay 
in  England,  after  his  visits  to  the  countries 
above  named — of  which  he  admired  Italy,  and 
was  indifferent  to  Germany,,  he  renewed  his 
English  friendships,  and  wearies  the  reader 
with  the  echoes  of  their  praises.  It  is  credi- 
table to  him  that  he  animadverted  severely  on 
the  books  on  England  of  Cooper  and  Willis. 

In  March,  1840,  he  returned  home,  meeting 
the  heartiest  welcome  from  his  many  friends. 
Rejoining  Mr.  Hillard  as  partner,  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  quite  actively.  While  in 
Europe  he  had  written  an  important  paper  on 
the  Northeastern  boundary  question,  which 
was  finally  settled  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty, 
negotiated  by  the  Lord  of  that  name  and 
Daniel  Webster.  After  his  return  he  pre- 
pared a  paper  on  the  famous  U.  S.  brig 
"  Somers"  mutiny,  for  participation  in  which 
three  culprits  were  hanged  by  order  of  the 
commander.  Their  leader,  Philip  Spencer, 
was  the  son  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The 
tragedy  gave  rise  to  great  excitement,  and 
Mr.  Sumner's  argument  was  accepted  as  con- 
clusive as  to  the  commander's  authority  to 
order  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  To  the 
right  of  search  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  he  gave  close  attention,  writing 
several  cogent  papers  ou  the  subject. 

About  1842  he  became  an  assiduous  stu- 
dent of  slavery.  He  had  long  been  a  reader 
of  Garrison's  paper,  the  Liberator;  but  he 
did  not  fully  accept  its  very  radical  opinions. 
Especially  he  denounced  the  demand  of  these 
reformers  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 


Though  thinking  deeply  on  this  new  subject 
of  agitation,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  Dr. 
Howe's  project  for  helping  the  blind,  and 
prosecuted  his  legal  business  with  energy. 
All  this  time  he  kept  au  courant  with  litera- 
ture, which  in  this  country  had  begun  to  ex- 
pand and  improve.  He  was  very  intimate 
with  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Ticknor,  and  other 
writers.  In  1843  he  wrote  an  able  letter  on 
slavery  and  citizenship  to  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  in  Washington.  Throughout  the 
work  Mr.  Sumner  goes  out  of  his  way  to  be- 
laud Mr.  Prescott,  two  of  whose  histories  had 
just  been  published,  almost  forcing  topics 
upon  his  English  friends.  He  praises  Pres- 
cott's  style — praises  which  we  cannot  ap- 
prove, remembering  the  many  grammatical 
defects  in  "  Charles  V." 

The  Fourth  of  July,  1845,  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  days  in  the  life  of  Charles 
Sumner.  On  that  day  he  pronounced  an  ora- 
tion on  "  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations." 
The  main  thesis  of  this  oration  was :  "  In  our 
age,  there  can  be  no  peace  that  is  not  honor- 
able ;  there  can  be  no  war  that  is  not  dishon- 
orable." Hon.  P.  W.  Chandler,  who  heard 
him,  thus  portrays  his  aspect : 

"He  was  then  the  impersonation  of  manly 
beauty  and  power,  of  commanding  stature  ;  his 
figure' no  longer  slender,  as  in  student  days,  but 
well  developed ;  his  features  finely  cut,  his  dark 
hair  hanging  in  masses  over  his  left  brow,  his  face 
lighting  with  the  smile  which  always  won  his 
friends  at  one  sight.  He  wore  a  dress  coat,  with 
gilt  buttons — a  fancy  of  lawyers  at  that  period — 
and  white  waistcoat  and  trousers.  His  gestures 
were  unstudied,  and  followed  no  rules  ;  the  most 
frequent  one  was  the  swinging  of  the  arm  above 
the  head.  His  voice  was  clear  and  strong,  re- 
sounding through  the  hall,  but  at  times  falling  in 
cadences  mellow  and  pathetic.  Seldom  has  there 
been  seen  on  the  platform  a  more  attractive  pres- 
ence than  his,  as  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four, 
he  stood,  for  the  first  time,  before  the  people  as- 
sembled to  hear  him." 

He  said  that  "  war  is  utterly  and  irrecon- 
cilably inconsistent  with  true  greatness." 
The  oration  pleased  the  few,  but  angered  the 
many ;  and  Major  John  Clark,  a  military  man, 
stood  up  and  condemned  the  orator  in  sturdy 
English.  Dr.  J.  G.  Palfrey  (since  the  learned 
historian  of  New  England)  rose  and  protest- 
ed against  the  doctrine  of  the  orator  as  to 
war  and  true  national  greatness.  Hon.  Rob- 
ert C.  Winthrop  also  opposed ;  and  in  the 
end,  the  eloquent  speaker  made  but  little  cap- 
ital by  his  speech.  The  only  retort  that 
troubled  Mr.  Sumner  was  that  of  Horace 
Mann,  his  dear  friend,  who  argued  that  war 
is  often  made  in  the  interest  of  justice.  Mr. 
Sumner  in  this  oration,  as  in  all  his  political 
acts,  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  he 
reaped  the  legitimate  consequence  of  his 
temerity.  The  people  admired,  but  feared, 
and  many  hated  him.  But  the  intelligent 
masses  cherish  fondly  his  memory,  as  that  of 
a  great  man  who  loved  and  sacrificed  himself 
to  his  country. 

The  chief  blemish  in  this  work  is  the  in- 
tense and  pervading  egotism  of  Mr.  Sumner, 
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whose  letters  make  up  its  bulk.  During  the 
adulation  lavished  upon  him  in  England  he 
was  driven  to  such  excessive  excitement  that 
he  seems  to  have  lost  his  balance,  and  to  have 
felt  as  if  he  were  volitating  through  the  am- 
bient air.  But  the  book  is  a  national  treas- 
ure, honorable  to  its  subject  and  its  ridacteur. 

S.  R.  CROCKER. 

South  Boston. 


ATJTOBIOGB  APHY. — HOWELLS.* 

OT  Mr.  Howells's  own  autobiography,  by 
any  means,  interesting  as  that  would  be 
sure  to  be ;  but  a  series  of  the  choice  autobiog- 
raphies of  other  celebrities,  recovered  out  of 
the  past,  loosed  from  the  clasp  of  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  shaped  by  his  dexterous  hand  into 
comeliness  for  presentation  to  American  read- 
ers. The  volumes  are  of  "Little  Classic" 
proportions  and  style,  and  are  to  appear  at 
frequent  intervals  until,  in  course  of  time, 
they  will  have  grown,  we  doubt  not,  into  quite 
a  library.  The  plan  is  a  very  happy  one,  and 
of  the  fine  quality  of  its  execution  there  can 
be  no  doubt 

Prominent  among  the  numerous  excellen- 
ces of  the  series,  so  far,  are  the  essays  with 
which  each  volume  is  introduced  to  the  read- 
er. These  essays  are  both  biographical  and 
critical ;  as  critical  they  weight  the  literary 
worth  of  the  autobiographic  story,  and  as  bi- 
ographical they  are  a  microcosm  of  the  auto- 
biography itself. 

Frederica  Wilhelmina,  the  sister  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  was  born  in  1 709  and  died  in 
1 748.  The  years  of  her  short  life  were  a  se- 
ries of  physical  and  mental  sufferings.  Her 
father  was  a  brute  and  abused  her ;  her  hus- 
band was  a  libertine,  and  faithless  to  her. 

44  Her  father  would  beat  her,  and  shut  her  up 
in  her  room,  where  she  had  nothing  to  eat  but  a 
watery  soup  made  of  the  refuse  of  the  table,  so 
that  she  was  glad  of  the  charity  of  the  good  people 
who  sent  her  food  by  stealth ;  and  the  queen,  if 
she  suspected  her  or  yielding  to  her  father,  who 
was  bent  on  breaking  off  the  double  •  marriage 
[with  the  royal  family  of  England]  treated  her 
with  the  utmost  disdain  and  reproach.  The  king 
was  always  bringing  her  suitors  whom  she  detest- 
ed, and  swearing  that  he  would  marry  her  now  to 
this  profligate  prince,  and  now  to  that ;  and  as  for 
his  son,  the  crown-prince  [afterwards  Frederick 
the  Great]  he  used  him  worse  than  a  slave.  He 
was  always  caning  him,  and  buffeting  him  in  the 
face,  which  he  sometimes  covered  with  blood,  till 
at  last  the  wretched  prince  conspired  with  one  of 
his  friends  to  run  away.  The  plot  was  discov- 
ered, and  the  king  wanted  to  cut  off  his  son's 
head ;  but  this  even  his  evil  geniuses  would  not 
permit.  So  he  had  his  son's  friend  beheaded, 
and  made  two  of  his  generals  hold  the  prince  at  a 
window  overlooking  the  scaffold  and  thus  force 
him  to  see  his  comrade  die  a  hideous  death.  He 
accused  the  princess  of  having  this  poor  young 
man  for  her  secret  lover;  he  heaped  infamous  re- 
proaches upon  her;  he  fell  upon  her  with  his 
hands  and  his  feet,  and  once  he  tried  to  kill  her. 
To  escape  from  the  terrible  sufferings  she  was 
fain  at  last  to  yield  to  his  wishes,  and  marry  whom 


•Autobiography.  Edited  by  William  D.  Howells.  Mem- 
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he  would.  He  happened  to  choose  for  her  a  very 
good  and  gentle  prince,  but  not  of  a  gTeat  house, 
and  as  he  continued  to  cheat  her  in  her  marriage 
settlements,  he  was  for  a  time  very  fond  of  her, 
and  promised  her  favors  which  he  never  showed." 

From  the  pen  of  this  princess,  whose 
wretched  life  is  thus  graphically  sketched  by 
Mr.  Howells  in  his  introductory  essay,  flowed 
a  most  interesting  diary,  first  published  in 
1 810,  as  Memoirs  of  the  Margrainne  of  Bai- 
reuthj  a  picture  of  royal  German  life  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century.  Its  back- 
ground is  occupied  with  examples  of  political 
chicanery,  of  petty  ambitions,  of  private  bick- 
erings, of  shameless  intrigues;  and  its  center 
is  possessed  by  the  princess,  who,  as  she 
paints  herself  as  daughter,  sister,  wife  and 
mother,  commands  our  sympathy  for  her  suf- 
ferings, and  our  admiration  for  the  heroism  of 
her  endurance  of  them.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
human  work ;  a  transcript  of  a  woman's  feel- 
ings and  patience  rather  than  of  her  thoughts 
and  deeds.  Its  narrations  are  as  vivid,  mi. 
nute,  fascinating  as  those  of  Pepys,  but  they 
are  happily  free  from  those  petty  trivialities 
which  disfigure  the  diary  of  the  chronicler  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  style  is  grace- 
ful and  limpid ;  and  the  clearness  and  vivac- 
ity of  the  French,  which  the  Margravine  wrote 
with  unusual  skill  for  a  Berliner  of  her  times, 
is  well  preserved  in  the  translation. 

Mr.  Howells's  sketch  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Vittorio  Alfieri  (1749- 1803)  «  a  most 
discriminative  criticism  of  this  second-rate 
Italian  poet.  At  once  how  delicate  and  how 
strong  are  these  lines : 

44 1  once  fancied  that  a  very  close  parallel  be- 
tween Alfieri  and  Byron  might  be  drawn,  but  their 
disparities  are  greater  than  their  resemblances  on 
the  whole.  Alfieri  seems  the  vaster  sincerer  man 
of  the  two,  and  though  their  lives  were  alike  in 
some  lamentable  particulars,  Alfieri's  life  strikes 
me  as  unmoral  and  Byron's  as  immoral.  There 
is  an  antique  simplicity  in  Alfieri ;  Bvron  is  the 
essence  of  conscious  romanticism,  and  modem  in 
the  worst  sense.  But  both  were  born  noble,  both 
lived  in  voluntary  exile,  both  imagined  themselves 
friends  and  admirers  of  liberty,  both  had  violent 
natures,  and  both  indulged  the  curious  hypocrisy 
of  desiring  to  seem  worse  than  they  were,  and  of 
trying  to  make  out  a  shocking  case  for  themselves 
when  they  could." 

Between  Edward,  Lord  Herbert,  (1581  - 
1648)  and  Thomas  Ellwood  (1639- 1713), 
whose  lives  are  coupled  together  in  a  single 
volume,  the  editor  draws  this  suggestive  par- 
allel : 

44  They  are  both  characters  of  the  most  distinct 
type,  of  a  like  heroic  mould  in  many  things,  and 
of  a  similar  devotedness,  however  diverse  in  their 
theories  of  religion  and  of  life  ;  it  were  hard  to 
say  which  is  the  worse  fact.  Herbert  represents 
the  last  phase  of  chivalry,  the  essence  of  which 
lingered  in  his  heart  ana  influenced  his  conduct, 
while  his  daring  intellect  questioned  the  highest 
things,  and  infinitely  removed  him  from  medieval- 
ism. He  was  of  the  cosmopolitan  nobility,  which 
found  itself  at  home  anywhere  in  the  world  of 
courts  and  camps  ;  and  he  was  patrician  to  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood.  Ellwood  was  of  the  new 
dispensation  which  shunned  the  world,  which 
bade  men  fashion  themselves  on  Christ's  exam- 
ple, and  abhorred  crowns  and  vanities.   His  sect 

Soes  forward  to  an  early  extinction,  but  its  animat- 
ig  spirit  can  never  die  out  of  the  world ;  it  must 


prevail  and  rule  at  last.  The  courtier  is  pictur 
esque  and  romantic,  in  a  degree  which  takes  the 
artistic  sense  with  keen  delight ;  the  Quaker  is 
good  and  beautiful,  with  a  simple  righteousness 
that  comforts  and  strengthens  the  soul." 

If  the  future  volumes  of  the  series  prove 
to  be  as  ably  edited  and  as  interesting  in  their 
autobiographies  as  the  four  now  before  us, 
the  public  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Howells  which,  we  believe,  it  will  not  be  slow 
to  pay. 


POETRY— HEW  ABD  OLD. 

The  poem  which  gives  its  name  to  Mr. 
Stedman's  new  volume1  was  read  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  College 
at  the  last  Commencement  It  is  a  loving 
and  reverent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
whose  place  in  our  literature  is,  and  must 
ever  be,  unique.  The  poet  brings  before  us 
the  two-fold  world  of  loneliness  and  of  legend 
in  which  Hawthorne,  even  from  boyhood, 
walked.  And  we  are  led  to  trace  the  growth 
of  that  deeper  sympathy,  that  finer  insight  to 
which  was  revealed  more  of  the  meaning  of 
Nature's  varied  moods,  and  a  truer  under- 
standing of  the  phases  of  early  New  England 
character,  than  any  other  American  author 
has  gained.  And  if  a  shadow  seemed  to  rest 
upon  Hawthorne's  whole  life,  it  was  not,  the 
poet  assures  us,  from  a  lack  of  sunshine  in 
his  own  heart,  but  rather  from  the  thoughtful 
mood  in  which  he  studied  the  mystery  and 
fate  that  enwrap  our  daily  lives.  Others  re- 
main to  sing  for  us  of  nature  and  of  mind : 

"  But  he  whose  quickened  eye 

Saw  through  New  England's  life  her  inmost  spirit, 
Her  heart,  and  all  the  stays  on  which  it  leant, 
Returns  not,  since  he  laid  the  pencil  bjr 

Whose  mystic  touch  none  other  shall  inherit." 

The  verse  is  in  Mr.  Stedman's  best  man- 
ner, and  shows  the  effect  of  patient  study. 
Most  of  the  other  poems  in  the  book  have 
appeared  in  the  magazines.  Among  them  are 
the  lines  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Greeley  mon- 
ument, the  battle  charge  of  Kearney,  and  the 
eulogy  of  Custer.  "  The  Lord's  Day  Gale  " 
and  "  Sister  Beatrice  "  are  longer  and  more 
imaginative  poems.  Two  bits  of  translation 
from  the  Greek  close  the  volume ;  one  in 
dactylic  hexameters,  the  story  of  Agamem- 
non's death  from  the  Odyssey,  the  other,  the 
dramatic  account  of  his  death  as  given  by  &s- 
chylus. 

Mr.  Leighton,  whose  first  drama  called 
forth  praises  from  critics  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea,  is  an  example,  with  Mr.  Stedman,  of  the 
union  of  literary  taste  and  skill,  and  poetic 
gifts,  with  the  qualities  necessary  to  success 
in  business.  A  native  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
he  graduated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  in  1855,  and  has  been  for  some  years 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  ware  at 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  But  his  dramas 
show  that  he  has  found  time  for  a  careful 


1  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  Hawthorne  aad  OUw 
Poems.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
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study  of  early  English  history  and  of  the  mod- 
els of  English  versification.  The  story  which 
our  author  has  chosen  for  his  new  poem '  be- 
longs to  the  England  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  scene  is  laid  at  York.  The 
time  of  the  action  satisfies  the  most  rigid  rules 
of  the  drama,  for  it  covers  only  twenty-four 
hours ;  yet  within  these  limits,  and  without 
sacrificing  the  unity  of  the  piece,  the  interest 
is  made  as  varied  as  it  is  vivid.  Edwin,  the 
greatest  Saxon  king  before  Egbert,  was  vir- 
tually the  overlord  of  all  Saxon  England. 
His  queen  was  a  Christian  princess  of  Kent, 
and  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  his  heathen 
court,  so  charmingly  told  by  the  quaint  chron- 
icler, forms  the  historic  ground-work  of  the 
drama.  The  central  figure  of  the  play  is 
Enid,  a  captive  Welsh  princess,  betrothed  to 
Penda,  the  subject-king  of  Mercia.  She  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  two-fold  danger;  for  her 
beauty  has  aroused  the  desire  of  Pellitus,  the 
king's  magician,  and  the  king  has  promised 
her  in  marriage  to  Coifi,  the  high-priest  of 
Odin,  as  a  reward  for  his  change  of  faith. 
Her  brother,  who  in  disguise  comes  to  the 
court  to  release  her,  is  discovered  and  impris- 
oned. And  Penda,  seconded  by  the  Mercian 
Earls,  pleads  for  Enid  in  vain.  He  cannot 
give  up  the  gods  of  his  fathers  even  to  win  his 
bride ;  and  on  no  other  condition  will  the 
king  grant  his  prayer.  But  Pellitus  is  killed 
by  a  Welsh  slave,  and  in  a  tumult  in  the  pal- 
ace, Penda  slays  Coifi  for  blaspheming  Odin, 
leads  away  his  Enid,  and  throws  off  all  alle- 
giance to  Edwin.  The  king  and  queen  are 
faithfully  drawn  and  the  selfishness  of  Coifi 
and  Penda's  stern  firmness  are  well  preserved. 
But  Paulinus  seems  more  like  a  wary  Italian 
ecclesiastic  than  befits  the  simple-minded 
saint  of  Northurabria,  and  we  are  grieved  to 
find  the  earl,  of  whose  eagerness  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  life  Bede  has  told  us,  transformed 
into  a  light  and  jesting  courtier.  Through 
the  whole  play,  too,  the  gray  twilight  of  Ed- 
win's England  has  caught  too  much  of  the 
sunlight  of  a  later  day.  In  style,  Mr.  Leigh- 
ton's  verse  is  pure,  strong  and  graceful,  while 
the  tone  of  his  thought  is  well  sustained,  and 
his  characters  are  clearly  drawn.  1 1  is  a  good 
omen  that  our  poets  are  turning  their  thought 
to  the  early  history  of  our  race,  and  its  treas- 
ures so  long  neglected. 

With  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Parton  in  his 
compilation  of  French  poetry,  *  that  he  "  can 
sincerely  congratulate  any  intelligent  person 
upon  possessing  it,"  we  cordially  agree.  Its 
five  hundred  short  poems  are  the  crime  <U  la 
crirmot  the  work  of  French  poets  from  Rous- 
seau and  Vokaire  to  Musset  and  Hugo.  The 
selections  are,  in  the  main,  "  historical  and 
patriotic,"  "  moral  and  contemplative,"  "  re- 


*  At  the  Court  of  King  Edwin.  A  Drama.  By  William 
Leighton,  Jr.   J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

•  La  Parnasu  Francais.  A.  Book  of  French  Poetry, 
from  A.  D.  1550  to  the  Present  Time.  Selected  by  James 
Parton.    James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 


ligious,"  "  narrative,"  "  dramatic,"  "  satirical," 
and  "  epigrammatic."  Though  many  familiar 
and  admirable  poems  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  volume,  yet  judged  as  a  whole,  it  is  well 
worthy  of  its  name,  La  Parnasse  Francois. 
Mr.  Parton's  preface,  however,  is  not  alto- 
gether worthy  either  of  his  pen  or  of  the  vol- 
ume. 

The  selections  from  Herrick 4  form  a  new 
volume  in  the  same  series  with  the  "  Golden 
Treasury  of  English  Songs  and  Lyrics."  And 
to  those  who  have  learned  to  prize  the  latter 
book  as  the  least  disappointing  of  all  anthol. 
ogies  of  English  verse,  the  name  of  Mr.  Pal- 
grave  will  be  an  assurance  that  the  selection 
has  been  made  with  taste,  good  judgment,  and 
care.  "  Herrick's  merits,"  as  Mr.  Palgrave 
justly  remarks  in  his  dedication, "placed  him 
beyond  the  sympathy  of  his'  own  age;  his 
blemishes,  beyond  that  of  later  times."  His 
verse  had  too  little  of  "  learned  polish"  and 
political  gossip  to  please  the  courtiers  of  the 
Stuarts;  while  his  very  diffuseness,  aside 
from  the  occasional  moral  coarseness  of  his 
thought,  makes  him  unacceptable  to  modern 
readers.  Hence,  there  is  need  of  just  such  a 
book  as  this,  to  introduce  those  who  know 
him  only  by  one  or  two  stray  songs  to  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  his  verse. 
The  notes  are  many  and  helpful,  and  without 
display  of  pedantry.  And  in  his  introduction, 
Mr.  Palgrave  has  given,  with  his  usual  deli- 
cacy of  touch  and  fineness  of  phrase,  a  care- 
ful estimate  of  Herrick's  worth  as  a  poet,  and 
of  his  relation,  rather  of  contrast  than  of  like- 
ness, to  the  Lovelaces,  Carews,  and  Wallers 
of  his  own  time,  and  to  the  mightier  poets  of 
an  earlier  day.  The  little  book  contains  the 
best  productions  of  his  idyllic,  amatory,  epi- 
grammatic, and  even  of  his  serious  muse,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  bring  a  pure  and  worthy 
pleasure  to  those  who  read  it. 

Mr.  Pennell's  verses,*  if  printed  with  less 
typographical  display  and  without  the  twelve 
accompanying  illustrations  by  Du  Maurier, 
would  attract  little  notice,  except  for  a  certain 
cleverness  of  fancy  and  diction  which  enables 
them  to  arrest  and  hold  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment They  belong  to  that  order  of  small- 
talk  which  so  largely  forms  the  staple  of  party 
conversation.  Young  men  and  maidens  are 
the  prominent  figures  of  both  the  poet  and 
his  artist ;  and  those  of  our  readers  who  find 
their  enjoyment  in  what  is  known  as  "  soci- 
ety," with  dependence  on  coquetry  and  flirta- 
tion to  give  special  zest  to  life,  may  find  pass- 
ing entertainment  in  the  volume. 


*  Chrysomela;  a  Selection  from  the  Lyrical  Poems  of 
Robert  Herrick.  With  notes  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave. 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

•  Pegasus  Resaddled.  By  H.  Cholmondeley  Pennell.  Il- 
lustrated.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 


Misled  by  a  newspaper  paragraph  we  erro- 
neously gave  Mr.  Bryant's  age,  in  our  last  num- 
ber, as  eighty-four.  It  is  eighty-three.  The  3d 
of  November  last  was  his  birthday. 


DECEMBER  POETSY. 

From  the  Periodicals. 

WAPENTAKE. 

To  A  If  rid  Tennyson. 

Poet  1    I  come  to  touch. thy  lance  with  mine; 

Not  as  a  knight,  who  on  the,  listed  field 

Of  tourney  touched  his  ad  versary's  shield 

In  token  of  defiance,  but  in  si^n 
Of  homage  to  the  mastery which  is  thine 

In  English  song;  nor  will  I  keep  concealed, 

And  voiceless  as  a  rivulet  frost-congealed, 

My  admiration  for  thy  verse  divine. 
Not  of  the  howling  dervishes  of  sone, 

Who  craze  the  brain  with  their  delirious  dance 

Art  thou,  O  sweet  historian  of  the  heart  1 
Therefore  to  thee  the  laurel  leaves  belong, 

To  thee  our  love  and  our  allegiance, 

For  thy  allegiance  to  the  poet  s  art. 

Longfellow  in  Tht  Atlantic. 


IN  MEMORY  Or  JOHN  LOTHKOP  MOTLEY. 

Sleep,  Motley,  with  the  great  of  ancient  days, 

Who  wrote  for  all  the  years  that  yet  shall  be. 
Sleep  with  Herodotus,  whose  name  and  praise 

Have  reached  the  isles  of  earth's  remotest  sea. 
Sleep,  while,  defiant  of  the  slow  decays 

Ot  Time,  thy  glorious  writings  speak  for  thee 
And  in  the  answering  heart  of  millions  raise 

The  generous  seal  for  Right  and  Liberty. 
And  should  the  days  o'ertake  us,  when,  at  last, 

The  silence  that  —  ere  yet  a  human  pen 
Had  traced  the  slenderest  record  of  the  past  — 

Hushed  the  primaeval  languages  of  men  — 
Upon  our  English  tongue  its  spell  shall  cast, 

Thy  memory  shall  perish  only  then. 


Bryant  in  the  International  Rev  Urn. 


As  one  who  flings  large  hospitable  doors 
Wide  to  a  world  of  masquers  whom  he  has  bade 
Sweep  hurrying  onward  with  their  paces  mad 

And  merrily  flood  his  vacant  chamber-floors, 

Even  so  with  him  about  whose  form  in  scores 
Humanity's  eager  passions,  blithe  or  sad, 
Rush  reveling,  ana  however  strangely  clad, 

Are  still  the  old  rascals,  bigots,  fools  and  bores  I 

Ah,  what  a  riotous  witch-dance  they  prolong, 
Of  avarice,  hatred,  hope,  revenge,  despair  I 

How  right  flies  timorous  from  the  clutch  of  wrong ! 
.How  pleasure  and  ease  take  hands  with  toil  and  care ! 
While  humor,  that  wild  harlequin,  here  and  there, 

Dashes  in  spangled  somersaults  through  the  throng ! 

Edgar  Fawcrtt  in  Scriiner's. 


ASHES  OF  ROSES. 

Soft  on  the  sunset  sky 

Bright  daylight  closes, 
Leaving,  when  light  doth  die, 
Pale  hues  that  mingling  lie  — 

Ashes  of  roses. 

When  love's  warm  sun  is  set, 

Love's  brightness  closes ; 
Eyes  with  hot  tears  are  wet, 
In  hearts  there  linger  yet 
Ashes  of  roses. 
Elaine  Goodalb  (13  years  old)  in  St.  Nicholas. 


THE  DEAD  BEE. 

Where  honeysuckles  scent  the  way, 
I  heard  thee  humming  yesterday ; 
Thy  little  life  was  not  in  vain. 
It  gathered  sweets  for  other's  gain, 
And  somewhere  in  a  dainty  cell 
Is  stored  delicious  hydromel. 

O  poet  I  in  thy  calm  retreat, 
From  joy  and  grief  extracting  sweet. 
Some  day  thy  fancy's  wings  must  fold 
And  thou  lie  motionless  and  cold. 
Perhaps  thy  garnered  honey  then 
May  be  the  food  of  living  men. 

Fletcher  Bates  in  Scri&iur't. 


THE  MEERSCHAUM. 

Scorn  not  the  meerschaum.    Housewives,  you  have  croaked 

In  ignorance  of  its  charms.   Through  this  small  reed 

Did  Milton,  now  and  then,  consume  the  weed  ; 
The  poet  Tennyson  hath  oft  invoked 
The  Muse  with  glowing  pipe,  and  Thackeray  joked 

And  wrote  and  sang  in  Nicotinian  mood ; 

Hawthorne  with  this  hath  cheered  his  solitude ; 
A  thousand  times  this  pipe  hath  Lowell  smoked  ; 
Full  oft  have  Aldrich.  Stoddard,  Taylor,  Cranch, 

And  many  more  whose  verses  float  about, 

Puffed  the  Virginian  or  Havana  leaf ; 
And  when  the  poet's  or  the  artist's  branch 
Drops  no  sustaining  fruit,  how  sweet  to  pour 

Consolatory  whiff  —  alas !  too  brief  1 
"One  Who  Knows  Whereof  He  Writes"  in  Harper's. 
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PABTOH'S  HISTORY  OF  OABIOATUBR* 

*T*HE  wit  of  a  picture  or  a  joke  depends  so 
much  on  the  success  with  which  it  hit  the 
passing  humor  of  the  hour,  that  its  aroma  is 
apt  to  be  lost  when  the  historian  undertakes 
to  gather  up  and  preserve  it  The  solemn 
truth  of  yesterday  to-day  causes  a  smile,  and 
that  which  is  witty  to-day  will  be  flat  to-mor- 
row. The  further  we  drift  from  any  given 
point  where  our  predecessors  have  embodied 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  in  art  and  litera- 
ture, the  more  unmeaning  to  us  that  literature 
and  art  become.  Even  an  American,  stroll- 
ing through  the  village  grave-yard  and  study- 
ing the  odd  figures  on  the  stones,  naturally 
starts  back  with  a  shock  at  discovering  what 
a  gap  exists  between  himself  and  his  ances- 
tors, if  measured  by  the  difference  between 
his  and  their  expression  in  the  forms  of  art 
of  those  ideas  which  all  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  death  —  if,  indeed,  the  ideas 
themselves  have  not  changed.  The  hideous 
death's-heads  and  fat,  rollicking  angels 
have  little  to  do  with  our  more  spiritualized 
notions  about  the  future  life.  To  our  imme- 
diate predecessors  they  expressed  the  most 
solemn  of  the  soul's  feelings ;  they  are  now 
become  humorous.  The  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing what  was  meant  to  be  witty  from 
what  is  humorous  merely  because  it  has  since 
become  so,  is  one  that  meets  the  historian  of 
caricature  at  the  outset  To  master  it  is  to 
find  th  e  key  that  unlocks  a  treasure-house  of 
human  passions,  joys  and  sorrows  into  which 
the  re  mains  of  ancient  art  and  literature  in- 
vite us  to  enter. 

With  this  and  the  other  difficulties  of  select 
ing  from  a  great  mass  of  material  what  is  of 
general  and  lasting  interest,  and  putting  it 
before  the  reader  in  an  interesting  way,  Mr. 
Parton  has  been  successful.  He  has  had  the 
fortune,  it  is  true,  to  be  able  to  travel  a  good 
part  of  the  way  in  the  footsteps  of  two  men, 
who  have  brought  to  the  subject  great  store 
of  special  learning  and,  perhaps,  a  greater 
power  of  art  criticism.  These  are  Wright 
and  Champfleury.  Our  author  has  not  the 
antiquarian  lore  that  fills  the  Englishman's 
pages,  nor  does  he  come,  like  the  French- 
man, loaded  with  the  original  fruits  of  a  long- 
extended  study;  but  he  covers  more  ground 
than  either  and  does  it  in  an  equally  enter- 
taining way.  In  political  caricature  he  is 
thoroughly  at  home,  and  into  the  description 
of  the  beautiful  cuts  that  make  half  the  worth 
of  the  book,  he  weaves  a  running  thread  of 
keen  and  witty  criticism  on  the  men,  the 
manners,  and  the  political  measures  that 
have  been  caricatured  in  forms  worth  pre- 
serving. 

Speaking  of  the  "secularization"  of  the 
art,  literature,  and  politics  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Hogarth  and  his  compeers 


*  Caricature  and  Other  Comic  An  By  James  Parton. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 


found  ample  field  for  the  satiric  pencil,  Mr. 
Parton  says : 

"  The  brilliant  men  of  the  time  had  learned  to 
deride  the  faith  which  had  been  a  restraining  force 
upon  the  propensities  of  man  for  fifteen  centuries, 
but  were  very  far  from  having  learned  to  be  con- 
tinent, temperate  and  just  without  its  aid.  Four 
treatises  against  the  miracles  Voltaire  boasted  of 
having  seen  during  his  residence  in  England  in 
1727  and  1728;  but  these  treatises  did  not 
moderate  the  warmth  of  human  passions,  nor 
change  any  other  element  in  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  existence.  Walpole  bribed,  Swift  ma- 
ligned, Bolingbroke  intrigued,  Charteris  seduced, 
and  Marlborough  peculated  just  as  if  the  New 
Light  had  not  dawned  and  the  miracles  had 
remained  intact.  Do  we  not,  even  in  our  own 
time,  see  inquiring  youth,  bred  in  strait-laced 
homes,  assuming  that  since  there  are  two  opin- 
ions as  to  the  origin  of  things,  it  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary to  comply  with  the  moral  laws?  The 
splendid  personages  of  that  period  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  moral  condition  similar  to  that  of  such 
a  youth.  It  was  the  fashion  to  be  dissolute ;  it 
was  'provincial '  to  obey  those  laws  of  our  being 
from  compliance  with  which  all  human  welfare 
and  all  honest  joy  have  come." 

Nearly  half  the  book  takes  us  in  directions 
in  which  no  author  has  hitherto  led ;  besides 
the  chapters  on  caricature  in  modern  Ger- 
many, in  China  and  Japan,  we  are  given  the 
best  that  our  own  artists  have  accomplished 
from  the  days  of  Stuart's  Gerrymander  to 
those  of  Nast's  pictorial  crusade  against  the 
Tammany  Ring.  The  volume  makes  a  fitting 
supplement,  if  not,  indeed,  a  formidable  rival, 
to  Wright  and  Champfleury,  and  in  its  inter- 
est to  an  American  reader,  as  well  as  in  the  su- 
perb character  of  its  illustrations,  we  match 
it  against  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  hith- 
erto been  produced. 

PHILLIPS  BBOOKB  OF  PBEAOHIFG  * 

J7VIDENTLY  the  day  of  preaching  has 
not  gone  by.  The  sermon  has  as  many 
hearers  as  in  any  previous  age.  1 1  has  passed 
its  proper  domain  of  speech,  and  invaded  the 
realm  of  print.  The  novel  has  no  surer  audi- 
ence than  the  sermon.  It  has  become  so 
thoroughly  a  staple  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  life  that  it  is  not  strange  religious  ed- 
ucators are  devoting  not  only  special  efforts 
to  the  training  of  preachers,  but  are  casting 
about  for  new  methods  of  instruction.  It 
was  certainly  a  happy  thought  that  led  to  the 
custom  now  observed  by  several  schools  of 
theology,  of  inviting  preachers  of  recognized 
ability  to  lecture  upon  the  art  of  preaching. 
The  wisdom  of  such  a  course  is  too  evident 
to  need  defense.  It  is  true  that  the  lecturer 
will  inevitably  rehearse  —  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously and  without  egotism  —  his  own  meth- 
ods ;  but  this  is  exactly  what  is  aimed  at  and 
needed.  The  object  is  to  get  these  nascent 
preachers  into  such  contact  with  the  masters 
of  the  pulpit  that  their  personality  shall  be 
felt  by  them  as  stimulus  and  inspiration. 
It  is  creditable  to  the  Congregationalist 
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Theological  School  at  New  Haven,  that  it  in- 
vited the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
to  lecture  before  it,  and  it  is  creditable  to  Mr. 
Brooks  that  he  accepted  the  invitation.  Per- 
haps he  here  gave  his  finest  illustration  of 
the  vocation  of  a  preacher — that  he  preaches 
wherever  he  is  wanted. 

As  to  the  lectures,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  they  are  of  more  practical  value  than 
any  work  of  the  sort  we  have  ever  seen.  We 
do  not  mean  that  they  take  the  place  of  rec- 
ognized treatises  on  Homiletics,  or  that  they 
supplant  previous  courses  on  the  same  top- 
ics. They  are  peculiar  in  taking  for  granted 
all  the  finer  homiletical  rules  and  hygienic  pre- 
cepts, and  striking  at  once  to  the  root  of  the 
subject,  and  revealing  at  the  outset  what  the 
author  regards  as  the  secret  of  preaching — 
viz:  character.  The  leading  and  special 
element  in  preaching  is  personality,  and  the 
power  of  the  preacher  is  graduated  by  the 
height  and  force  of  his  character.  u  The  man 
is  behind  the  minister ;  what  is  in  the  sermon 
must  be  in  the  preacher  first."  This  is  the 
one  thought  to  which  the  author  constantly 
returns  in  these  eight  lectures,  and  while 
there  are  many  pithy  and  sententious  utter- 
ances —  indeed  we  have  seldom  read  a  more 
quotable  book  —  its  power  consists  in  the  in- 
spiration he  throws  around  his  theme.  It  is 
a  book  to  be  read  for  the  feeling  it  awakens, 
but  feeling  so  lofty  that  it  is  one  with  wisdom 
and  truth.  A  preacher  who  can  read  this 
thin  volume  without  a  feeling  of  exultation 
in  his  profession,  may  consider  that  he  has 
missed  his  vocation.  The  book  is  permeated 
with  an  air  of  nobility  such  as  we  know  not 
how  to  describe.  We  suspect  it  comes  from 
the  lecturer  himself,  who,  having  a  noble  na- 
ture, has  also  got  very  near  the  secret  of 
Christianity,  and  so  is  enabled  to  speak  of  it 
and  its  presentation  somewhat  according  to 
its  own  lofty  and  noble  spirit 

It  is  often  remarked  that  preachers,  after 
a  f e  w  years, "  outgrow  Robertson."  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  those  who  "outgrow"  Rob- 
ertson have  never  grown  into  any  right  un- 
derstanding of  him ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
find  that  Mr.  Brooks,  who  certainly  is  not 
without  experience  and  is  beyond  question 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  living  preachers, 
places  the  same  high  estimate  upon  his  ser- 
mons.   He  says : 

•*  I  think  that  in  all  the  best  qualities  of  preach- 
ing they  stand  supreme  among  the  sermons  of  our 

time." 

Two  further  quotations,  if  we  may  take  the 
liberty,  we  would  commend  to  all  young 
preachers,  with  the  opinion  that  they  seem  to 
us  very  timely  in  view  of  certain  tendencies 
now  coming  into  prominence : 

"Wehearagocd  deal  about  preaching  0\er 
people's  heads.  There  is  such  a  thing.  But  gen- 
erally it  is  not  the  character  of  the  atrrnunition. 
but  the  fault  of  aim,. that  makes  the  missing  shot. 
There  is  nothing  worse  for  a  preacher  than  to 
come  to  think  that  he  must  preach  down  to  peo- 
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pie ;  that  they  cannot  take  the  very  best  he  has  to 
give.  He  grows  to  despise  his  own  sermons,  and 
the  people  quickly  learn  to  sympathize  with  their 
minister.  The  people  will  get  the  heart  out  of 
the  most  thorough  and  thoughtful  sermon,  if  only 
it  really  is  a  sermon  

"  Never  be  afraid  to  call  upon  your  people  to 
follow  your  best  thought,  if  only  it  is  really  trying 
to  lead  them  somewhere." 

The  aptness  to  the  times  of  the  following 
compact  bit  of  wisdom  will  be  generally  con- 
ceded : 

"  Never  sacrifice  your  honor  for  truth  to  your 
desire  for  usefulness." 


or 


LEWE8  OH  THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS 
MUD* 

THE  title  of  this  volume  defines  it,  or,  at 
least,  together  with  the  author's  well- 
known  philosophical  proclivities,  suggests  its 
contents.  Its  aim  is  to  account  for  the  entire 
class  of  phenomena  commonly  known  as  men- 
tal, by  the  bodily  organism.  In  form  it  is 
didactic  rather  than  polemic.  It  assails  no 
religious  dogmas,  treats  opposing  theories 
with  candor,  and  is  manifestly  the  legitimate 
exposition  of  the  author's  belief,  and  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests.  It  is  carefully 
written,  bears  traces  of  earnest  thought,  and 
deserves  a  more  elaborate  treatment  than  our 
limited  space  can  easily  afford. 

The  problem  first  in  order  is  "  The  Nature 
of  Life."    We  must  say  that  the  author's 
definition  of  Life  presents  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  the  logicians  call  "a  circle  in  defining', 
(circulus in  definiendo).  "  Life  is  the  function, 
al  activity  of  an  organism  in  relation  to  its 
medium ;  it  is  the  sura  of  the  func- 
tions which  are  the  resultants  of  vitality ;  vi. 
tality  being  the  sum  of  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter in  the  state  of  organization."    If  we  sub. 
stitute  for  vitality  "the  state  of  being  alive," 
with  which  it  is  synonymous,  the  sentence 
becomes  a  somewhat  complex  truism.  Mr. 
Lewes,  in  fact,  regards  life  as  the  resultant 
of  organization,  as  the  natural  product  of  a 
certain  stage  of  evolution  ;  of  course,  there, 
fore,  as  potentially  resident  in  protoplasm  in 
its  nebular  state,  and  as  virtually  commencing 
when  first  a  nucleus  of  protoplasm  differen- 
tiated itself  from  circumambient  matter.  The 
author  dissents  from  Darwin  as  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  various  forms  of  life,  chiefly 
by  transcending  him.    He  regards  variations 
of  structure  as,  indeed,  perpetuated  by  Nat- 
ural Selection,  but  as  having  originated  in 
great  part  in  "the  struggle  for  existence," 
which  took  place,  not  only  among  organized 
beings  with  one  another,  but  equally  or  more 
than  equally  among  parts  of  the  same  com- 
plex organism,  each  part  availing  itself  to  its 
utmost  capacity  of  the  means  of  growth  and 
the  opportunities  for  development  furnished 
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by  the  medium  in  which  it  lived.    He  deems 
the  theory  of  initial  differences  in  the  germi- 
nal cells  a  tenable  hypothesis,  yet  prefers,  on 
the  score  of  simplicity,  the  theory  of  the  de- 
scent of  all  organisms  from  one  primordial 
germ,  self-propagating,  and  infinitely  modifi- 
able by  the  surrounding  medium.   We  have 
no  objection  to  either  of  these  theories  ;  but 
are  glad  to  find  one  philosopher,  of  what  calls 
itself  the  reigning  school,  who  does  not  know 
with  any  greater  certainty  than  we  do;  pre- 
cisely how  life  began.   On  either  hypothesis 
life  did  begin, — was  not  inherent  in  primeval 
protoplasm,  which — it  is  admitted  on  all  sides 
—  cooled  down  from  a  temperature  far  above 
the  highest  at  which  vital  germs  can  subsist. 
Must  it  not  then  have  been  life,  or  a  life  ward 
tendency,  that  first  gave  distinct  being  to  the 
germinal  cells  or  nuclei  ?   This  is  rendered 
at  least  probable  by  the  admitted  fact  that 
the  seat  of  life  is  not  in  the  organs  or  the  or- 
ganism, but  in  the  inorganic  fluid,  which  re- 
plenishes itself  from  the  dead  organic  matter 
which  constitutes  food,  and  replaces  the  dead 
and  constantly  perishing  tissue  which  we  call 
organism.    Yet  so  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends, life  is  never  spontaneous,  but  always 
proceeds  from  pre-existent  life.    Can  it  have 
been  of  spontaneous  origin  in  the  first  germ 
or  germs,  and  never  afterward  ?   Or  rather, 
do  not  both  these  theories  postulate  a  begin- 
ning of  life  on  our  planet  from  preexistent 
life,  which  could  have  resided  only  in  su- 
preme, or  at  least  supernatural  being, — in  fine, 
in  a  God  supreme  or  superior  over  outward 
nature  ?   But  if  life  came  from  Him,  it  may 
possess  attributes  which  belong  to  His  own 
life, — attributes  which,  because  they  are  non- 
material,  we  term  spiritual. 

Our  author  regards  the  nervous  mechan- 
ism as  possessed  of  vitality,  aside  from  con- 
sciousness. So  long  as  the  structure  of  any 
portion  of  it  remains  unchanged,  it  lives, 
though  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  organ- 
ism, as  in  the  legs  of  the  dismembered 
frog,  or  the  tail  of  the  mutilated  serpent. 
External  stimuli  produce  molecular  changes 
in  the  nervous  system,  which  are  propagated 
through  its  whole  extent,  but  with  an  intensity 
diminishing  with  the  distance,  except  at  cer- 
tain nerve-centers,  where  the  neural  sub- 
stance has  more  numerous  and  more  delicate 
convolutions.  The  nerve-centers,  by  receiv- 
ing, intensifying,  prolonging,  and,  as  it  were, 
reverberating  the  movement  started  by  exte- 
rior stimuli,  become  the  seat  of  sensibility. 
Sensation  belongs  to  the  entire  neural  sys- 
tem; but,  so  far  as  consciousness  is  con- 
cerned, it  derives  its  distinctive  character 
from  the  nerve-center  to  which  it  extends, 
and  which  is  affected  by  it  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  stimulus.  The  nervous  tissue 
must,  at  the  outset,  have  been  distributed 
equally  through  the  entire  frame  of  the  living 
being ;  but  the  stress  and  frequency  of  stim- 
uli of  specific  kinds,  connected  with  circum- 


stances in  the  animal's  physical  condition, 
caused  an  excess  of  molecular  movement  in 
certain  portions  of  the  tissue,  especially  in 
the  cerebral  regions,  and  thus  a  fuller  neurine 
development,  both  in  the  brain  as  a  whole, 
and  in  the  parts  that  had  been  subjected  to 
special  stimuli,  as  of  sound  or  light, — a  devel- 
opment not  only  transmitted  to  successive 
generations,  but  increased  by  the  very  pro- 
cesses in  which  it  had  its  beginning. 

According  to  our  author,  all  action  is  au- 
tomatic. The  only  distinction  between  in- 
voluntary and  voluntary  action  is  that  of  the 
greater  or  less  directness  of  their  connection 
with  outward  stimuli.  Both  alike  spring  from 
sensibility, — from  sensation.  Ideas  are,  as 
their  name  implies,  material.  They  are  vis- 
ual symbols  of  sensations ;  or,  rather,  they 
are  sensations  so  prolonged  as  to  lose  some- 
thing of  their  individuality.  The  idea  of  a 
horse  bears  very  much  the  same  relation  to 
the  sensation  derived  from  seeing  a  horse, 
which  the  autumnal  skeleton  of  a  maple-leaf 
bears  to  what  that  same  leaf  was  in  June. 
Attenuated,  sublimated  sensations  are  the 
sole  staple  of  imagination,  poetry,  philoso- 
phy, religion.  Given  the  exterior  condition 
and  experiences  of  any  human  being  and  his 
specific  nervous  organization,  his  entire  men- 
tal action  (so-called)  could  be  predicted,  and 
his  interior  life  mapped  out  in  its  every  de- 
tail. 

The  difference  between  conscious  and  un- 
conscious acts  has,  in  like  manner,  a  solely 
physical  explanation.  Reflex  acts,  even  when 
discriminating,  as  in  the  case  of  the  somnam- 
bulist, indicate  neither  reflection  nor  memory. 
The  entire  nervous  structure,  being  sensitive, 
resents  (so  to  speak)  any  stimulus  from  with- 
out, and  from  repetition  acquires  certain 
habitual  modes  or  re-senting  certain  stimuli. 
If  the  nerves  at  the  nervous  centers  are  in  a 
state  of  activity,  there  is  a  clear  conscious- 
ness of  the  stimulus  applied  and  of  the  neu- 
ral reaction ;  but  if  these  centers  (i.  e.,  in 
man,  the  brain)  be,  for  the  time  being,  slug- 
gish, as  in  sleep,  or  preoccupied  with  the 
ideal  products  of  former  sensations,  as  in 
deep  thought,  the  nerves  immediately  affect- 
ed react  in  the  normal  way  without  being  dis- 
tinctly noticed  or  leaving  any  trace  in  the 
memory. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  theory  main- 
tained in  the  volume  before  us.  Its  chief  de- 
fect is  that  it  fails  to  account  for  personal 
self-consciousness ;  and  nearly  akin  to  this  is 
its  utterly  ignoring  the  large  class  of  concepts 
which  have  no  possible  connection  with,  or 
derivation  from,  the  objects  of  sensation. 
Supposing  an  organism  to  have  attained  the 
utmost  degree  of  perfection  in  all  its  parts, 
movements  and  functions,  at  what  stage  of 
its  development  would  it  have  ceased  to  be 
merely  objective,  and  become  subjective? 
Moreover,  is  there  not  in  the  human  con- 
sciousness an  element  wholly  independent  of 
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organism  ?  No  materialistic  philosopher  was 
ever  so  far  a  materialist  in  feeling  as  to  term 
his  whole  body,  with  all  its  parts  and  powers, 
I.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Lewes 
calls  his  body,  in  its  entireness,  not  me,  but 
mine. 

Still  farther,  the  objects  of  religious  faith 
and  feeling,  together  with  many  of  the  con- 
cepts of  philosophy,  have  no  material  coun- 
terparts, and  cannot  be  traced  back,  by  a 
route  however  circuitous,  to  mere  sensations. 
If  these  objects  are  real  and  these  concepts 
valid,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  they  have 
ever  been  apprehended  by  the  senses  *,  and 
if  they  are  mere  delusions  and  dreams,  then 
they  are  certainly  without  any  material  source 
or  parallel,  and  can  be  acted  upon  —  mis- 
takenly though  it  be  —  only  by  supersensual 
faculties. 

Nor  is  volition  always  reducible,  even  from 
our  author's  own  stand-point,  to  the  nervous 
reaction  from  sensations  caused  by  external 
stimuli.  There  is  a  will-power  which  can  re- 
sist this  reaction,  and  lay  upon  the  executive 
portions  of  the  nervous  structure  orders  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  those  which,  by  physi- 
cal laws,  would  come  to  them  from  the  nerve- 
centers.  There  is  within  us,  as  to  this  mat- 
ter, a  two-fold  consciousness.  We  are  con- 
scious, to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  physical 
necessity  implied  in  the  materialistic  theory 
of  mind.  To  a  certain  degree  action  upon 
the  nerve-centers  is  succeeded  by  an  inevita- 
ble reaction.  But  we  are  conscious  of  the 
power,  on  the  one  hand,  of  arresting  and  re- 
verting this  reaction,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  giving  it  full  sweep  and  succumbing  to  it 
In  other  words,  we  can,  under  outward  and 
nervine  conditions,  identical  so  far  as  the  sci- 
entist can  determine,  keep  ourselves  under 
the  control  of  physical  laws,  so  that  our  con- 
duct shall  be  the  natural  result  of  sensation 
and  the  ensuing  nervous  action ;  or  we  can 
govern  our  conduct  by  laws  whose  analysis 
transcends  the  scope  of  the  scalpel  and  of 
the  keenest  research.  That  the  physical  con- 
ditions in  these  two  cases  are  unlike  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  which  cannot  be  verified,  and  is 
therefore  unworthy  of  the  positive  philoso- 
phy, which  professes  to  rest  only  upon  ob- 
served and  ascertained  facts.  The  entire 
class  of  phenomena  appertaining  to  the  hu- 
man consciousness  and  will,  which  are  con- 
ventially  termed  spiritual,  have  as  yet  eluded 
physical  analysis,  and  while  this  continues  to 
be  the  case,  sound  philosophy  constrains  us 
to  regard  them  as  a  separate  class,  under 
higher  laws. 

But  while  we  cannot  admit  our  author's 
conclusions,  and  contend  that  he  has  given 
us  only  a  partial  view  of  its  professed  sub- 
ject, the  work  must  be  regarded  as  the  best, 
as  it  is  the  latest,  exposition  of  the  philos- 
ophy which  it  interprets,  and,  though  not  a 
complete  analysis  of  mind,  as  an  admirable 
treatise  on  the  relation  of  the  nervous  system 


to  a  large  and  important  section  of  mental 
phenomena. 

ANDREW  P.  PEABODY. 


TEXT  B00K8. 

The  title  of  the  late  Professor  Bain's  work1 
may  perhaps  mislead.  Though  a  grammar 
in  name,  relatively  it  contains  very  little  that 
is  directly  grammatical  and  what  of  this  it 
dotfs  contain  might  perhaps  have  been  omit- 
ted. This  is  especially  true  of  the  numerous 
pages  on  derivation.  These,  though  in  them- 
selves interesting  and  valuable,  have  little  or 
no  bearing  upon  the  author's  subject.  In- 
deed, no  analysis  can  show  us  how  or  why 
be  in  become  exerts  its  influence  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  though  it  was  once,  per- 
haps, easy  to  trace  the  influence.  The  same 
is  true,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  many 
other  affixes.  But  even  if  we  could  always 
see  the  amount  of  meaning  contributed  to  a 
word  by  its  several  elements,  this  would,  as 
to  style,  benefit  us  very  little,  for  here  we 
must  be  guided  in  the  use  of  words  by  their 
meaning  as  established  by  usage,  and  irre- 
spective of  their  etymology;  and  one  may 
well  know  the  former  without  the  latter. 

In  Professor  Bain's  work  there  was  little 
need  for  any  formal  grammar,  for  it  is  the 
last  of  a  series,  the  other  numbers  of  which 
would  naturally  be  studied  if  this  one  is.  In 
fact  the  book  is  essentially  an  introduction 
to  rhetoric.  Viewed  in  this  light  and  strip- 
ping it  of  its  direct  grammatical  and  etymo- 
logical features,  it  has  many  points  of  value. 
Its  treatment  of  the  order  of  words  in  sen- 
tences is  excellent,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
book  there  is  a  sample  of  what  may  be  done 
with  a  class  in  teaching  the  general  princi- 
ples of  style.  In  theory,  however,  this  book, 
like  many  others,  seems  to  us  a  failure,  as  it 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  a  good  style 
can  be  acquired  by  studying  grammar.  Be- 
sides this  general  error,  there  are  special  er- 
rors. Though  the  author  sharply  criticises 
the  use  of  the  word  thing  in  defining  a  noun, 
he  makes  an  analogous  use  of  it  himself  eight 
or  ten  times.  The  analysis  of  sentences  is 
sometimes  wrong,  we  think,  and  in  some 
cases  sentences  seem  weakened  by  the  pro- 
posed changes.  Here,  however,  there  is 
room  for  difference  of  taste,  just  as,  in  the 
analysis  of  sentences,  there  is  room  for  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  But,  on  the  whole,  we 
should  say  that  with  a  judicious  teacher  much 
of  this  book  could  be  used  with  profit. 

The  volume  embodying  Seneca's  Treatises 
on  Providence,  Tranquility  of  Mind*  etc.,  will 
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*  L.  Annarcs  Seneca.  Treatises  on  Providence ;  on  Tran- 
quility of  Mind;  on  Shortness  of  Life;  on  Happy  Life; 
together  with  Select  Epistles,  Epigranunata,  an  Introduc- 
tion, Copious  Notes,  and  Scripture  Parallelisms.  By  John 
F.  Hurst,  D.  D.,  and  Henry  C.  Whiting,  Ph.  D.  Harper 
&  Brothers. 


be  welcomed  by  those  teachers  who  desire  to 
introduce  a  wider  range  of  authors  and  sub- 
jects than  has  been  allowed  under  the  old 
curriculum,  and  who  enjoy  by  the  elective 
system  the  opportunity  of  varying  and  ex- 
tending their  courses.  It  appears  in  the 
handsome  dress  of  the  "  Douglass  Series  of 
Christian  Classics,"  whose  peculiar  province 
it  in  a  certain  sense  approaches ;  is  carefully 
edited,  and  supplied  with  a  good  critical  ap- 
paratus. The  illustrations  are  evidently  se- 
lected cuts,  but  for  the  most  part  truly  illus- 
trative ;  two  of  them,  however,  some  years 
since  ceased  to  represent  the  appearance  of 
the  "  Palace  of  the  Caesars,"  and  the"  Forum 
from  the  CapitoL"  Not  a  few  students  of 
philosophy  and  Latin  literature,  clergymen 
and  others,  will  prefer  this  book  of  annotated 
selections  to  the  full  but  bald  text  of  foreign 
editions,  or  the  free  translations  in  their  own 
or  other  modern  tongues. 

The  rivalry  between  the  different  hpuses 
that  publish  text-books  is  so  warm,  that  much 
attention  is  now  given  to  even  minor  points 
in  book-making,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that, 
with  the  volume  just  named,  those  which  fol- 
low are  exceptionally  well  printed  and  bound. 
Mr.  Jones's  First  Lessons  in  Latin*  which  is 
made  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
attracts,  perhaps,  the  most  attention  by  its 
typographical  beauty;  but  the  text  shows 
marks  of  careless  proof-reading,  a  fault  espe- 
cially annoying  in  a  book  for  beginners.  In 
other  respects  the  work  will  fully  sustain  the 
reputation  its  author  gained  by  his  excellent 
Greek  Prose  Composition.  The  arrangement 
of  matter  is  sensible,  the  exercises  and  notes 
are  carefully  prepared,  and  the  references  to 
six  Latin  Grammars  render  the  book  availa- 
ble to  almost  all  students. 

This  last  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Mr. 
Bartholemew's  Ceesar*  We  know  that  it  is 
natural  and  customary  for  the  author  of  a 
Latin  Grammar  to  prepare  a  series  of  text- 
books to  be  used  with  it ;  but  we  think  that 
the  usefulness  of  this  book  would  have  been 
increased,  if  there  had  been  given  parallel 
references  to  some  of  the  other  school  gram- 
mars as  well  as  to  Bartholemew's.  Besides 
the  text  of  the  seven  books  of  the  Gallic  War, 
there  are  notes  to  the  first  four  books,  to- 
gether with  an  unusually  good  map  of  Gaul, 
and  a  full  vocabulary,  which  gives  much  space 
to  the  derivation  of  the  words. 

Dr.  Anthon's  editions  of  the  classics  have 
long  been  before  the  public.  There  are 
teachers  who  think  that  he  gives  too  much 
aid  to  the  indolent  student,  and  critics  who 
accuse  him  of  borrowing  indiscriminately 
from  other  commentators ;  but,  despite  this, 
his  books  have  gained  a  wide  use  and  a  good 
reputation  in  England  as  well  as  America. 


*  First  Lessons  in  Latin.  By  Elisha  Jones.  S.  C 
Griggs  &  Co. 

«  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War.  By  G.  K. 
Bartholemew.    Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 
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His  commentary  on  Euripides*  is  character- 
ized by  this  fullness  of  notes,  which  often 
will  supply  more  help  to  the  student,  espe- 
cially in  the  way  of  translation,  than  is  either 
necessary  or  usefuL  At  the  close  of  the  vol- 
ume, the  meters  of  the  annotated  plays  are 
carefully  analyzed.  This  feature  will,  un- 
doubtedly, be  of  assistance  to  the  student* 
though  scholars  will  sometimes  differ  from 
Dr.  Anthem's  interpretation  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult chorus  meters.  His  Livy*  completed 
after  his  death  by  Mr.  Craig,  is  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  his  long  series,  and  will  make  many 
students  regret  anew  that  his  labors  for  them 
are  forever  ended. 

Cox's  School  History  of  Greece''  seems  at 
first  sight  a  rival  of  Smith's,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  same  series,  but  a  comparison 
of  the  two  shows  that  it  is  intended  for  an 
older  class  of  students.  While  not  strictly 
a  condensation,  it  follows  the  general  plan  of 
the  author's  larger  work,  and  contains  in  a 
small  space  a  great  deal  about  Greek  history* 
We  doubt  if  it  is  the  best  thing  for  the  reci- 
tation room,  but  it  makes  a  most  handy  book 
for  reference,  and  its  price  puts  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  student 

A  knowledge  of  German  has  come  to  be  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  education  of  men  of 
science.  Germany  takes  the  lead  in  scien- 
tific research,  and  those  who  do  not  follow 
her  closely  are  soon  left  far  behind.  But  the 
student  of  the  German  language  often  finds 
to  his  sorrow  that  the  ability  to  read  German 
letters  does  not  mean  the  ability  to  read 
German  scientific  works.  In  this  emergency 
Mr.  Hodges's  admirable  little  work*  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  value.  It  will  in  a  short 
time  make  one  familiar  with  the  terms  and 
style  of  scientific  German,  so  that  he  can  read 
it  with  ease.  Both  the  design  and  the  exe- 
cution of  this  book  deserve  the  highest  praise, 
and  its  vocabulary  contains  many  rare  terms 
not  found  in  ordinary  German  lexicons. 


*  An  English  Commentary  on  the  Rhesus,  Medea,  Hippol- 
ytue,  Alcestis,  HencKdse,  Supplicea,  and  Troades  of  Eu- 
ripide*,  etc.    By  Chas.  Anthon,  LL.  D.    Harper  &  Bros. 

•iiry.  Books  I,  II,  XXI  and  XXII.  By  Charles  An- 
thon and  Hugh  Craig.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

*  School  History  of  Greece.  By  George  W.  Cox.  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

*  A  Coarse  in  Scientific  German.  By  H.  B.  Hodges. 
Ginn  &  Heath. 
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THE 


The  place  of  honor  upon  this  list  we  give  to  Mr. 
Cook's  The  House  Beautiful,*  not  because  it  nec- 
essarily excels  all  of  its  companions  in  artistic 
form,  although  it  is  the  peer  of  any  of  them  in 
that  respect,  but  because  the  striking  elegance 
of  its  mere  externals  are  subordinate  to  a  high 
internal  purpose,  which  concerns  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  people.   The  book  has  a  mis- 


» The  House  Beautiful.  By  Clarence  Cook.  Scribner, 
Armstrong  &  Co. 


sion,  and  none  the  less  likely  is  it  to  accomplish 
it,  because  of  the  grace  and  dignity  and  delicacy 
with  which  the  task  is  undertaken.  True,  the 
house  is  not  the  home ;  the  two  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  body  and  soul ;  but  even 
the  temple  is  to  be  purified  and  beautified  for  its 
inmate,  and  so  the  joys  and  purities  and  peace 
of  the  family  find  their  indirect  conditions,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  the  disposing  and  adorn- 
ing of  the  dwelling.  As  fast  as  we  have  houses 
that  are  more  convenient,  sunnier,  healthier,  fin- 
ished and  furnished  in  better  taste,  and  more  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  true  art,  shall  we 
have  homes  that  are  sweet  and  bright  with  re- 
finement and  happiness.  Art  and  taste  in  the 
house  help  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
thrive  the  virtues  that  are  the  radiance  of  home. 
This  is  the  key  to  which  Mr.  Cook's  volume  is 
really  pitched,  though  it  runs  mainly  in  lower 
chords  of  material  affairs,  in  which  the  higher 
spiritual  are  involved.  The  readers  of  Scribnerys 
Monthly  have  had  during  the  past  year  the  en- 
joyment of  the  original  papers  out  of  which  it  is 
composed.  These  are  five  in  number:  "The 
Entrance,"  "The  Living- Room,"  "The  Dining- 
Room,"  "  The  Bed- Room,"  and  "  Words  Here 
and  There."  More  than  a  hundred  designs, 
mostly  of  furniture  and  bits  of  interior,  largely 
from  designs  by  Francis  Lathrop  and  engraved 
by  Henry  Marsh,  embellish  the  text  and  enforce 
the  author's  suggestions.  Mr.  Cook  writes  with 
an  easy  finish  and  much  daintiness  of  touch,  and 
his  pages  have  a  very  fresh  and  pleasant  flavor. 
The  publishers  have  so  manufactured  the  work 
that  it  might  be  called  "The  Book  Beautiful." 
But  the  charm  in  it  lies  deeper  than  in  paper 
surface  and  letter-press  and  graver's  lines;  and 
wherever  it  goes  it  will  educate,  inspire  and 
refine. 

The  series  of  Art  Galleries  in  book  form, 
which,  by  means  of  their  heliotype  process,  J.  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.  have  been  producing  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  is  now  extended  by  the 
addition  of  a  volume  devoted  to  the  works  of 
Faed,2  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  En- 
glish, or  rather  Scotch,  painters.  Faed  was  born 
in  Scotland  in  1826,  and  gave  early  promise  of 
his  talent ;  studied  in  Edinburgh  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Allan,  and  in  his  twenty-third  year  was 
made  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Acad- 
emy. Since  then  his  rise  has  been  rapid,  and  his 
known  works  are  numerous.  Among  representa- 
tives of  the  Wilkie  School  he  now  occupies  a 
foremost  place,  and  his  fondness  for  depicting 
scenes  of  rustic  and  humble  life  has  given  him 
wide  popularity.  He  selects  his  subjects  from 
popular  Scotch  poems,  or  from  experiences  of 
the  common  people  in  daily  life.  "  The  Mither- 
less  Bairn,"  "  Home  and  the  Homeless,"  "  Sun- 
day in  the  Backwoods,"  "  War  News  to  an  Old 
Soldier,"  "  Our  Washing  Day,"  "  The  Cradle," 
"The  Highland  Mother,"  are  titles  which 
at  once  suggest  his  peculiar  tastes.  In 
America  Faed  is  best  known  by  his  "Evange- 
line," prints  and  photographs  of  which  have 
gone  wherever  pictures  go.  This  same  "  Evan- 
geline "  is  the  first  picture  in  the  present  volume, 
which  contains  twenty-four  plates,  with  accom- 
panying descriptive  text,  and  a  brief  prefatory 
biographical  sketch.    All  are  pleasant  to  look 


upon.  They  show  by  turns  Scotch  landscapes  or 
rural  interiors  for  background,  abound  with  pic- 
turesque family  groups,  are  always  suggestive  of 
the  domestic  virtues  and  joys,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  purity  and  elevation  of  the  human 
countenances  which  they  exhibit  in  great  variety 
The  volume  is  an  uncommonly  choice  one  for 
presentation. 

By  a  happy  stroke  of  the  same  publishers'  art 
four  popular  poems,3  by  four  favorite  poets,  are 
presented  in  fine  holiday  dress ;  separately,  in  as 
many  volumes,  and  together  in  all,  the  typog- 
raphy of  each  being  identical  in  both  poems. 
The  four  may  thus  be  had  in  their  individuality 
or  collectively.  Mr.  Whittier's  "The  River 
Path,"  Mr.  Longfellow's  "  Excelsior,"  Mr.  Low- 
ell's "The  Rose,"  and  Mr.  Aldrich's  "Baby 
Bell,"  are  the  poems,  standing  in  their  collective 
form  in  the  order  named.  The  elegance  of  the 
attire  in  which  their  intrinsic  charms  are  here  pre- 
sented consists  in  a  very  sumptuous  paper  of 
rich  tint,  distinct  and  careful  letter-press,  and  a 
profusion  of  engravings,  which  are  generally  well 
executed.  These  are  interwoven  with  the  text  in 
ingenious  ways,  and  sometimes  almost  overload 
it,  as  upon  pages  where  there  are  only  one  or  two 
lines  of  poetry  to  several  inches  of  picture ;  re- 
minding us  of  the  slender  vine  bending  almost  to 
the  point  of  breaking  beneath  the  massive  clus- 
ters of  fruit  The  artists,  who  are  several,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Miss  Jessie 
Curtis,  Waud,  Reinhart,  Gifford,  Winslow 
Homer,  and  Moran,  have  entered  for  the  most 
part  sympathetically  into  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
spective poets,  though  the  tender  pathos  of  Mr. 
Aldrich's  ballad  and  the  sheer  ideality  of  Mr. 
Longfellow's  famous  lines  are  rather  too  much 
for  them,  the  latter  especially.  The  attempt  to 
follow  the  Alpine  climber  with  the  pencil  is  too 
much  of  a  materialization  of  the  spirit  for  good 
effort,  and  lapses  into  contradictions, which  some- 
times barely  escape  being  absurd.  This  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  poems,  of  course,  but  their  merit, 
rather.  They  are  above  the  reach  of  such  me- 
chanical interpretation,  however  fine  its  instinct 
and  delicate  its  touch.  Mr.  Whittier's  and  Mr. 
Lowell's  verses  are  far  less  etherial  in  quality, 
and  yield  to  pictorial  embodiment  much  more 
kindly. 

Of  Mr.  Avery's  handsome  volume4  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  say,  as  it  is  often  too  easy  to  say  of 
works  resembling  it,  whether  the  pictures  in  it 
were  made  for  the  letter-press  or  the  letter-press 
for  the  pictures.  The  author  was  formerly  the 
editor  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  now  defunct,  in 
whose  pages  a  portion  of  his  "pictures  in  prose 
and  verse"  here  presented  first  appeared.  His 
subjects  are  generally,  though  not  exclusively, 
found  in  the  natural  scenery  of  the  Pacific  slope ; 
but  avoid  such  tolerably  familiar  localities  as  the 
Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Big  Trees  of  Mari- 
posa, and  dwell  rather  upon  sublimities  and 
beauties  of  mountain  peak  and  lake  and  valley, 
not  often  looked  upon.  The  artists  who  have  re- 
inforced his  graphic  pen  with  graceful  pencil  are 
Moran,  Kappes,  Vanderhoof  and  Gibson.  They 
have  worked  from  photographs  or  hand-sketches 


•The  Faed  Gallery.   J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 


*  Christmastide.   f  One  volume  or  four.]  James  R.  Os- 
good &  Co. 

4  Calif omian  Pictures  in  Prose  and  Verse.    By  Benja- 
min Parke  Avery.    Hurd  &  Houghton. 
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made  upon  the  spot,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  re- 
sult is  not  therefore  to  be  questioned ;  the  exe- 
cution is  often  exceptionally  good.  Costly  paper, 
large  print,  spacious  margins,  gilt  edges,  and  a 
very  tasteful  cover,  combine  to  give  the  book  a 
dressy  and  distinguished  air. 

It  was  probably  rather  a  bold  act  to  select 
The  Scarlet  Letter  s  as  a  subject  for  pictorial  and 
typographical  embellishment  with  a  view  to  the 
wants  of  the  holiday  season  ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  experiment  has  been 
translated  into  a  success,  and  that  the  volume 
will  prove  a  very  acceptable  one.  No  wealth  of 
paper,  no  adornment  of  border,  no  mechanical  skill 
of  illustration  can  eclipse  the  subtle  charms  of 
this  master  romance,  or  withhold  the  mind  from 
its  inward  spell.  Of  the  story  itself  we  need  say 
nothing  here ;  nor  of  the  typography  and  press- 
work  of  this  edition,  more  than  that  they  are  of 
the  richest  and  best.  The  pictures  alone  call  for 
remark.  There  are  twenty-nine  of  these,  not 
counting  numerous  ornamental  head-pieces  by 
L.  S.  Ipsen,  and  initial  letters ;  and  they  are  en- 
graved by  A.  V.  S.  Anthony,  after  drawings  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote.  To  Mrs.  Foote,  of 
course,  the  supreme  credit  belongs,  and  she  has 
done  well.  Her  twenty-eight  scenes — for  the 
first  picture  is  a  preliminary  one  of  the  Custom 
House  at  Salem — gather  into  themselves  all  the 
outlines  and  leading  forms  of  the  tragedy,  and  in 
a  good  degree  display  the  conflict  of  passions 
with  which  it  is  concerned.  We  pause  first  be- 
fore the  heavy-hinged  and  massive-locked  prison 
door,  behind  which  waits  Hester  Prynnc.  We 
see  next  a  group  of  gossiping  housewives  in  the 
street,  whose  faces  and  attitudes  well  attest  the 
scandal  that  has  come  by  her  act  upon  the  old 
colonial  town.  Then  Hester  herself,  her  babe  in 
her  arms,  stands  forth  upon  the  pillory  scaffold ; 
a  noble  personality,  in  whose  countenance  and 
figure  Mrs.  Foote's  pencil  has  its  first  fair  oppor- 
tunity. We  see  her  returning  to  her  prison  after 
her  exposure  to  the  public  gaze  is  over;  and  then, 
by  turns,  her  interview  in  her  cell  with  old  Roger 
Chillingworth ;  her  cottage  loneliness,  with  the 
growing  babe  for  sole  companion;  her  passage 
with  little  Pearl  through  the  hall  of  Gov.  Belling- 
ham's  house,  and  her  hearing  before  the  governor 
himself,  wherein  she  passionately  pleads  for  the 
possession  of  her  child,  and  impulsively  appeals 
to  Arthur  Dimmesdale,  who  here  first  appears. 
Then  follow  the  minister  and  Roger  Chilling- 
worth  in  the  former's  study;  the  strange  night 
meeting  of  Dimmesdale,  Hester  and  little  Pearl 
upon  the  scaffold ;  their  furtive  interview  subse- 
quently in  the  forest ;  and  the  final  scene  upon 
the  scaffold,  with  several  subordinate  pictures  in- 
termingled. The  growth  of  little  Pearl  from 
helpless  infancy  into  a  sweet  girlhood,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Dimmesdale's  unrest  into  remorse 
and  anguish  are  perhaps  the  two  most  striking 
lines  of  the  artist's  effort.  A  tendency  to  exag- 
geration upon  this  latter  point  is  noticeable,  but 
was  hardly  to  be  avoided;  and  we  do  not  find 
that  the  identity  of  Hester's  countenance  is 
fully  preserved  throughout.  But  there  is  an  un- 
failing majesty  and  purity  in  her  presentment,  and 
little  Pearl  is  a  gem  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last. 

There  is  a  very  large  class  of  persons  to  whom 


*  The  Scarlet  Letter.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Ilhir- 
trated.   Jamea  R.  Osgood  ft  Co. 


the  Christinas  season  can  bring  no  more  accept- 
able gift-book  than  some  precious  religious  poem, 
arrayed  in  fresh  and  beautiful  dress.  Such  a 
volume  is  to  be  found  in  the  enshrinement  which 
Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey,  designer,  John  Andrew  & 
Son,  engravers,  and  the  workmen  of  the  Uni- 
versity Press  at  Cambridge,  have  given  to  Lyte's 
matchless  hymn  of  Christian  trust  and  restful- 
ness  and  filial  longing,  Abide  with  Mefi  This 
hymn,  as  ordinarily  printed  in  our  church 
collections,  comprises  but  five  stanzas.  Here 
eight  are  given,  these  lines  being  distributed 
through  as  many  as  fourteen  pages.  To  each 
page  seme  one  complete  sentiment  is  allotted 
with  accompanying  illustration.  The  designs  are 
characterized  by  great  variety  not  only  in  spirit 
but  in  outward  form,  and  the  ingenious  manner 
of  their  combination  with  the  text  produces  some 
very  pretty  effects.  In  general  Miss  Humphrey 
is  a  truthful  and  sympathetic  interpreter  of  the 
hymn.  Not  always,  however,  as  in  the  picture 
set  to  the  line  "  Fast  falls  the  even-tide,"  in 
which  the  word  "  tide  "  has  misled  her  into  de- 
picting a  wild  seashore  scene,  where  a  receding 
surf  beats  heavily  upon  the  rocks  under  the 
shimmer  from  a  distant  lighthouse.  She  should 
have  known  that  the  word  "tide"  is  here  a  sim- 
ple syllabic  affix  to  the  word  even,  with  no  hint 
of  ocean  risings  in  it  whatever.  In  fact,  we 
think  that  a  truer  and  finer  exposition  of  the 
poet's  thought  might  have  been  given  by  means 
of  some  inland  scene ;  as,  for  instance,  the  field 
in  which  Isaac  of  old  went  out  to  meditate  "  at 
even-tide."  This  false  literalism  is  not,  how- 
ever, repeated.  In  one  or  two  of  her  faces  Miss 
Humphrey  has  equaled  Mrs.  Hallock  Foote's 
best  work,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Soul 
and  body  together  this  little  quarto  is  a  gem, 
without  one  offense  against  good  taste  in  press- 
work  or  binding. 

We  cannot  speak  as  warmly  of  the  other  issues 
under  the  same  imprint;  Mr.  Baker's  Ballads  of 
Bravery!  and  Mr.  Rundell's  edition  of  jEsop%s 
Fables?  which  are  showy  volumes,  indeed,  but 
do  not  appeal  to  nearly  so  delicate  an  artistic 
sense  as  the  one  above  mentioned.  The  fables 
called  by  ^Esop's  name  are  always  in  order,  of 
course,  and  Mr.  Rundell's  revision  of  the  text,  in 
which  there  are  some  variations,  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  cleanness  and  refinement.  But  the 
illustrations  are  rather  lamely  imitative  of  Dora's 
style,  and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  num- 
ber. Mr.  Baker's  "Ballads  of  Bravery"  are 
thirty-seven,  selected  from  a  number  of  writers. 
The  poem,  "  Curfew  shall  not  Ring  To-night," 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said  of  late  in 
these  columns,  has  the  place  of  honor,  but  is  not 
credited  to  its  author,  as  it  might  have  been  were 
the  compiler  of  the  volume  a  reader  of  the  Lit- 
erary World.  Among  other  pieces  in  the  collec- 
tion, each  with  its  full-page  illustration,  are  Ten- 
nyson's "  The  Death  of  Arthur,"  Mrs.  Hemans's 
"The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  Allan  Cunning- 
ham's "A  Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea," 
Whittier's  "The  Fishermen,"  and  Longfellow's 
"  Excelsior."  The  pictures,  of  which  there  seem 


•  Abide  with  Me.  By  Henry  Francis  Lyte.  Lee  ft 
Shepard. 

» jEsop's  Fables.    Lee  ft  Shepard. 

•  Ballads  of  Bravery.  Edited  by  George  M.  Baker.  Lee 
&  Shepard. 


to  be  one  or  two  more  than  there  are  poems,  are 
of  a  common  grade,  in  both  drawing  and  en- 
graving, and  one  or  two  of  them  are  of  very 
poor  quality.  Not  a  few  are  marred  by  the 
seams  in  the  composite  block  from  which  they 
are  printed.  The  binding  of  both  books  we  con- 
sider decidedly  tawdry. 

Of  The  Book  of  Gold  9  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  presents  five  of  Mr.  Trowbridge's  best 
poems  in  an  outward  form  of  greater  artistic  indi- 
viduality than  that  of  any  publication  of  the 
present  year.  Indeed,  we  do  not  remember  any 
book  whose  covers  display  such  striking  origi- 
nality of  design,  such  fine  appropriateness  of  sen- 
timent, such  nicety  and  beauty  of  workmanship, 
such  subdued  brilliancy  of  color,  and  such  a  gen- 
erally rich  but  chaste  elegance  of  effect.  We 
doubt  if  a  distincter  triumph  of  the  lithograph- 
er's art,  within  this-  particular  field  of  its  exer- 
cise, has  been  seen  in  this  country.  The  poems 
thus  choicely  attired  are  -  The  Book  of  Gold,'' 
"The  Wreck  of  the  Fishing  Boat,"  "Aunt  Han- 
nah," "Tom's  Come  Home,"  and  "The  Ballad 
of  Arabella."  Taken  all  together,  verse,  typog- 
raphy, illustrations,  and  binding,  this  is  sure  to 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  issues  of  the  season. 


'  The  Book  of  Gold  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Town- 
send  Trowbridge.    Illustrated.    Harper  &  Brothers. 


The  United  States  as  a  Nation.    By  Joseph  P. 
Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  [J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

The  six  Lectures  forming  this  substantial  vol- 
ume were  given  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Florence, 
Paris  and  London.  The  author  was  formerly 
the  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  in  New 
York,  and  while  in  that  position  was  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  religious 
denomination,  the  Congregational ist,  as  well  as 
a  general  scholar  of  uncommon  attainments,  and 
a  publicist  of  commanding  influence.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  has  resided  in  Germany ; 
occupying  no  official  station  there,  but  employ- 
ing his  ripe  powers  and  large  experience  in  the 
private  service  of  Christian  and  republican  ideas. 
These  lectures  were  originally  offered  as  a  sort 
of  foreign  contribution  to  the  celebration  of  the 
American  Centennial.  They  were  received  with 
profound  attention  by  very  distinguished  audi- 
ences in  the  several  European  capitals  where 
they  were  delivered,  and  from  both  private  indi- 
viduals and  the  public  press  evoked  the  most 
appreciative  response.  Their  several  subjects 
are  as  follows:  "Grounds  and  Motives  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  "  Doctrines  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,"  "Adoption  of  the 
Constitution,"  "The  Nation  tested  by  the  Vicis- 
situdes of  a  Century,"  "  The  Nation  judged  by 
its  Self-Development  and  its  Benefits  to  Man- 
kind," "  The  Perils,  Duties,  and  Hopes  of  the 
Opening  Century."  Here,  then,  we  have  a  phil- 
osophical exposition  of  the  source  and  character 
of  our  national  history ;  broadly  outlined,  deep 
in  its  apprehensions  of  facts,  truths,  and  princi- 
ples lying  below  the  surface  of  affairs ;  acute  in 
its  political  insights  and  estimates;  and  eloquent 
with  great  learning,  a  loving  patriotism,  and  an 
enthusiastic  faith  in  the  future  of  our  country. 
Through  these  lectures  Dr.  Thompson  appears 
as  a  sort  of  Minister  Very  Extraordinary  to  the 
nations  of  the  old  world  ;  we  may  even  call  him 
the  Joseph  Cook  of  Paris  and  Berlin. 
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biography ;  one  of  them  representing  Char- 
lotte as  she  was  about  the  time  when  Goethe 
first  met  her ;  the  other,  when  an  aged  woman, 
her  face  grown  hard  and  worldly. 
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PEOPLE  MB.  SUMNER  SAW. 

From  his  Letters,  London,  1839. 

.  —  A  few  evenings  ago  I  dined  with  Hallam. 
He  is  a  person  of  plain  manners,  rather  robust, 
and  wears  a  steel  watch-guard  over  his  waistcoat. 
He  is  neither  fluent  nor  brilliant  in  conversation ; 
but  is  sensible,  frank,  and  unaffected.  After  din- 
ner we  discussed  the  merits  of  the  different  Brit- 
ish historians, — Gibbon,  Hume  and  Robertson. 
Of  course  Gibbon  was  placed  foremost  There 
was  a  party  at  Hallam's  after  dinner ;  but  I  went 
from  that  to  a  ball  at  Hume's, — Toe  Hume's. 
You  doubtless  imagine  that  this  Radical,  who  for 
twenty  years  has  been  crying  out  "retrenchment," 
is  an  tU-dressed,  slovenly  fellow,  without  a  whole 
coat  in  his  wardrobe.  Imagine  a  thick-set,  broad- 
faced,  well-dressed  Scotchman  who  has  no  fear 
of  laughter  or  ridicule.  I  know^  few  persons 
whom  I  have  always  seen  dressed  in  better  taste 
or  looking  more  like  a  gentleman. 

—  My  wonder  at  Brougham  rises  anew.  To- 
night he  has  displayed  the  knowledge  of  the  ar- 
tist and  the  gastronomer.  He  criticised  the  or- 
naments of  the  drawing-room  and  the  dining-room 
like  a  connoisseur,  and  discussed  subtle  points  of 
cookery  with  the  same  earnestness  with  which  he 
emancipated  the  West  India  slaves  and  abolished 
rotten  boroughs.  Calling  for  a  second  plate  of 
soup,  he  said  that  there  was  "  a  thought  too  much 
of  the  flavor  of  wine  ; "  but  that  it  was  very  good. 
He  told  how  he  secured  good  steaks,  by  person- 
ally going  into  the  kitchen  and  watching  over  his 
cook,  to  see  that  he  did  not  spoil  them  by  pepper 
and  horse-radish, — the  last  being  enough  to  make 
a  man  go  mad. 

—  Mr.  Procter — for  you  know  that  is  the  real 
name  of  Barry  Cornwall — is  about  forty-two  or 
forty-five,  and  is  a  conveyancer  by  profession. 
His  days  are  spent  in  the  toils  and  study  of  ab- 
stracts of  titles ;  and  when  I  saw  him  last  Sun- 
day at  his  house,  he  was  poring  over  one  which 
press  of  business  had  compelled  him  to  take  home. 
He  is  a  small,  thin  man,  with  a  very  dull  counte- 
nance, in  which,  nevertheless, — knowing  what  he 
has  written — I  can  detect  the  "poetical  frenzy." 
His  manner  is  gentle  and  quiet,  and  his  voice  low. 

—  The  beauty  of  Mrs.  Norton  has  never  been 
exaggerated.  It  is  brilliant  and  refined.  Her 
countenance  is  lighted  by  eyes  of  the  intensest 
brightness,  and  her  features  are  of  the  greatest 
regularity.  There  is  something  tropical  in  her 
look  ;  it  is  so  intensely  bright  and  burning,  with 
large  dark  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  Italian  complexion. 
And  her  conversation  is  so  pleasant  and  powerful 
without  being  masculine,  or  rather  it  is  masculine 
without  being  mannish ;  there  is  the  grace  and 
ease  of  the  woman  with  a  strength  and  skill  of 
which  any  man  might  well  be  proud. 

—  I  yesterday  morning  saw  Leigh  Hunt,  on  the 
introduction  of  Carlyle.  He  lives  far  from  town — 
in  Chelsea — in  a  humble  house,  with  uncarpeted 
entry  and  stairs.  He  lives  more  simply,  I  think, 
than  any  person  I  have  visited  in  England,  but 
he  possesses  a  palace  of  a  mind.  He  is  truly  bril- 
liant in  conversation,  and  the  little  notes  of  his 
which  I  have  seen  are  very  striking.  He  is  of 
about  the  middle  size,  with  iron-gray  hair  parted 
in  the  middle,  and  suffered  to  grow  quite  long. 

—  The  style  of  intercourse  between  Lyndhurst 
and  Brougham,  these  two  ex-Chancellors,  was  de- 
lightful. It  was  entirely  familiar.  "Copley,  a 
glass  of  wine  with  you."  He  always  called  him 
"  Copley."  And  pointing  out  an  exquisite  gold 
cup  in  the  center  of  the  table,  he  said  :  "  Copley, 
see  what  you  would  have  had  if  you  had  supported 
the  reform  bill."  It  was  a  cup  given  to  Lord 
Brougham  by  a  penny  subscription  of  the  people 
of  England. 


1877.] 


OHABLOTTE  VOH  STEIH.* 

THE  history  of  this  woman,  who  sustained 
a  more  intimate  relation  to  Goethe  and 
had  more  influence  over  him  than  any  other 
individual  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life 
at  Weimar,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
recent  work  in  Germany,  from  which,  with 
the  published  correspondence  of  the  two,  Mr. 
Calvert  has  drawn  most  of  the  materials  for 
his  very  interesting  biography. 

Frau  von  Stein,  who  was  seven  years  the 
senior  of  Goethe,  and  already  a  mature  woman 
when  they  first  met,  having  long  been  a  wife, 
and  the  mother  of  seven  children,  must  have 
possessed  very  exceptional  qualities  both  of 
mind  and  heart,  as  well  as  personal  attractions, 
to  have  gained  such  influence  over  him.  That 
it  was  «  uplifting,"  "  holy,"""  unselfish  ; "  that 
her  feeling  towards  him  was  purely  sisterly, 
almost  angelic,  one  of  absolute  self-renuncia- 
tion ;  and  that  their  relation  was  one  of  "  mu- 
tuability  of  improvement,"  in  which  he  was 
being  raised  to  a  higher  plane,  refined,  and 
strengthened  in  moral  purpose,  is  repeatedly 
affirmed;  and  yet,  no  drearier  comment  on 
such  a  relation  as  theirs  could  be  found  than 
is  afforded  by  this  narrative  before  we  reach 
the  end.  Notwithstanding  such  assertions, 
the  biographer  takes  pains  to  bring  together 
items  of  circumstantial  evidence  to  strengthen 
the  statement  that  Goethe  at  one  time  wished 
for  a  divorce  for  Charlotte,  that  he  might 
marry  her  himself,  the  only  objection  to 
Baron  von  Stein,  to  whom  she  had  then  been 
sixteen  years  married,  seeming  to  be  "a 
lack  of  inwardness,"  while  in  Goethe  she  was 
"requited  for  long-baffled  expectations." 
And,  notwithstanding  her  exaltation  of  char- 
acter, her  patience,  unselfishness  and  perfect 
refinement  of  feeling,  she  became  for  a  time, 
almost  wholly  estranged  from  him,  was  sus- 
picious and  jealous,  not  above  being  spiteful 
towards  poor  Christiane  Vulpius,  and  capable 
even  of  ridiculing  the  person  of  the  man 
whose  perpetual  benediction  she  had  been  so 
long  — "the  light  of  his  days,"  "the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  many  thousand  wishes." 

The  book  is  enriched  by  sparkling  anec- 
dotes illustrative  of  life  in  Weimar,  in  that  in- 
tellectual and  high-bred  circle  in  which  those 
two  were  such  prominent  figures ;  and  it  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  biographical  litera- 
ture. 

Enthusiastic  admiration  for  Goethe  is,  how- 
ever, made  unduly  prominent ;  and  occasion- 
al careless  writing  is  unworthy  the  author  of 
so  many  books ;  as  for  instance  : 

"  But  in  most  cases  the  productiveness  springs 
from  liveliness  of  hale  sensibilities,  which,  moving 
the  intellect  to  imaginative  effort,  cause  an  inward 
vigilance  that  nourishes  the  mind  and  keeps  it  in 
repair,  and  when  the  organization  is  large  and 
fine,  tends  to  poetic  production." 

Three  illustrations  add  to  the  value  of  the 


•  Charlotte  von  Stein.  A  Memoir.  By  George  H.  Cal- 
vert.  Lee  &  Sbepard. 


OEBAMIO  DEOOBATIOH. 

The  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  Philadelphia 
Exposition  in  all  branches  of  ceramic  decoration 
seems  to  be  waxing  rather  than  waning  as  the 
months  go  by.  At  the  present  writing  we  have 
before  us  four  little  manuals  upon  this  fascinating 
art,  each  one  of  which  deserves  a  paragraph  by 
itself. 

China  Painting,  by  M.  Louise  McLaughlin 
(Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati),  is  intended  es- 
pecially for  the  use  of  amateurs  in  the  decoration 
of  hard  porcelain.  The  unique  ornamentations 
on  the  cover,  as  well  as  the  vignettes  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter,  are  from  Miss  McLaughlin's  own 
designs;  and  her  success  in  china  painting  for 
these  last  three  years  has  already  won  for  her  a 
wide  reputation.  The  book  is  written  in  a  clear, 
concise  style ;  and  since  it  contains  a  complete 
schedule  of  the  materials  requisite  in  china  paint- 
ing, with  minute  directions  for  preparing  the  de- 
sign, for  putting  on  the  colors,  laying  grounds, 
firing,  and  the  composition  of  palettes,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  practical  service  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  prepared. 

From  S.  W.  Tilton  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  we  have 
two  companion  pamphlets,  entitled  Designs  and 
Instructions  for  Decorating  Pottery,  and  Hints  to 
China  and  Tile  Decorators.  The  former  has  al- 
ready reached  its  fourth  edition,  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  the  finely-colored  illustrations  it  con- 
tains of  Greek,  Roman,  Egyptian  and  other  an- 
tique vases.  A  careful  study  of  the  models  here 
given  would  be  equal,  we  should  say,  to  a  whole 
course  of  lessons  to  one  who  desires  to  become  a 
skillful  decorator  of  pottery ;  while  to  those  who 
would  take  a  step  farther,  the  second  volume,  just 
reprinted  from  the  English,  will  furnish  all  the  in- 
struction necessary  to  execute  fine  artistic  work 
on  g/ated  surfaces.  Some  forty  designs  used  by 
Wedgwood  are  given  in  this  second  manual; 
and  from  the  same  publishing  house  we  have  a 
very  attractive,  half -folio  volume  containing  twenty 
of  Flaxman's  Outline  Designs.  The  classical  sub- 
jects here  represented  furnish  choice  models  for 
the  decoration  either  of  porcelain  or  earthen  ware ; 
and  as  studies  of  the  human  figure  the  learner  in 
drawing  will  find  them  especially  helpful.  A  short 
account  of  Flaxman's  life  and  works,  together 
with  brief  descriptions  of  the  mythological  char- 
acters he  has  delineated,  accompanies  the  De- 
signs ;  and,  since  in  books  of  instruction  difficul- 
ties often  arise  from  inability  to  procure  the  exact 
materials  required,  the  publishers  have  inserted 
price  lists  in  each  manual,  according  to  which  they 
are  prepared  to  furnish  all  the  apparatus,  colors, 
etc.,  mentioned  in  their  books.  Taken  together, 
therefore,  these  interesting  publications  give  to 
the  intelligent  art  student  all  the  assistance  he 
needs  to  gain  in  a  short  time,  and  at  a  moderate 
expense,  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of 
ceramic  decoration. 


—  I  could  not  live  through  two  London  winters ; 
the  fogs  are  horrid.  I  met  Theodore  Hook  last 
evening,  and  poured  out  my  complaints.  "  You 
are  right,"  said  he ;  "  our  atmosphere  is  nothing 
but  pea  soup."—  Charles  Sumner,  in  a  letter. 


—  I  met  Campbell  at  a  dinner  which  Colburn,. 
the  publisher,  gave  me  last  evening.  There  were; 
Campbell,  Jerdan,  and  some  six  or  eight  of  the 
small  fry — the  minims— of  literature,  all  guilty  of 
print.  Campbell  is  upwards  of  sixty.  He  is. 
rather  short  and  stout,  and  has  not  the  air  of  a 
gentleman.  He  takes  brandy  and  water  instead, 
of  wine. 
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TO 

3Mn  <j&reaiteaf  i&fpttier, 

ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HIS  SEVENTIETH  BIRTHDAY, 
December  17,  1877, 
these  pages, 

enriched  with  the  generous  offerings  or  a  few, 
in  token  of  the  affectionate  esteem  op  many, 

«re  Hrfprcrful!)?  ©rtricatrt. 


THE  THREE  SILENCES. 

Three  Silences  there  are ;  the  first  of  speech. 
The  second  of  desire,  the  third  of  thought ; 
This  is  the  lore  a  Spanish  monk,  distraught 
With  dreams  and  visions,  was  the  first  to  teach. 

These  Silences,  commingling  each  with  each 
Made  up  the  perfect  Silence,  that  he  sought 
And  prayed  for,  and  wherein  at  times  he  caught 
Mysterious  sounds  from  realms  beyond  our  reach. 

O  thou,  whose  daily  life  anticipates 
The  life  to  come,  and  in  whose  thought  and  word 
The  spiritual  world  preponderates, 

Hermit  of  Amesbury  t    thou  too  hast  heard 
Voices  and  melodies  from  beyond  the  gates. 
And  spealcest  only  when  thy  soul  is  stirred  I 

HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


A  FRIEND'S  QRBETINO. 

Snow-bound  for  earth,  but  sommer-souled  for  tbee. 

Thy  natal  rooming  shines  : 
Hail,  Friend  and  Poet  1    Give  thy  hand  to  roe. 

And  let  me  read  its  lines! 

For  skilled  in  Fancy's  palmistry  am  I, 

When  years  have  set  their  crown ; 
When  Life  gives  light  to  read  its  secrets  by, 

And  deed  explains  renown. 

So,  looking  backward  from  thy  seventieth  year 

On  service  grand  and  free, 
The  pictures  of  thy  spirit's  Past  are  dear, 

And  each  interprets  thee. 

I  see  thee,  first,  on  hills  our  Aryan  sires 

In  Time's  lost  morning  knew, 
Kindling,  as  priest,  the  lonely  altar-fires 

That  from  Earth's  darkness  grew. 

Then,  wise  with  secrets  of  Chaldxan  lore, 

In  high  Akkadian  fane; 
Or  pacing  slow  by  Egypt's  river-shore, 

In  Thothmes'  glorious  reign. 

I  hear  thee,  wroth  with  all  iniquities 

That  Judah's  kings  betrayed, 
Preach  from  Ain-JidVs  rock  thy  God's  decrees, 

Or  Mamre's  terebinth  shade. 

And,  ah  I  most  piteous  vision  of  the  Past, 

Drawn  by  thy  being's  law, 
I  see  thee,  martyr,  in  the  arena  cast 

Beneath  the  lion's  paw. 

Yet,  afterwards,  how  rang  thy  sword  upon 

The  Paynim  helm  and  shield  I 
How  shone  with  Godfrey,  and  at  Askalon, 

Thy  white  plume  o'er  the  field  I 

Strange  contradiction  I  —  where  the  sand-waves  spread 

The  boundless  desert  sea, 
The  Bedouin  spearmen  found  their  destined  head, 

Their  dark-eyed  Chief — in  thee ! 


And  thou  wert  friar  in  Quay's  saintly  cell, 

And  skald  by  Norway's  foam, 
Ere  fate  of  Poet  fixed  thy  soul,  to  dwell 

In  this  New  England  home. 

Here  art  thou  Poet, — more  than  warrior,  priest ; 

And  here  thy  quiet  years 
Yield  more  to  us  than  sacrifice  or  feast, 

Or  clash  of  swords  and  spears. 

The  faith  that  lifts,  the  courage  that  sustains, 

These  thou  wert  sent  to  teach  : 
Hot  blood  of  battle,  beating  in  thy  veins, 

Is  turned  to  gentle  speech. 

Not  less,  but  more,  than  others  thou  hast  striven ; 

Thy  victories  remain : 
The  scars  of  ancient  hate,  long  since  forgiven, 

Have  lost  their  power  to  pain. 

Apostle  pure  of  Freedom  and  of  Right, 

Thou  had' st  thy  one  reward  : 
Thy  prayers  were  heard,  and  flashed  upon  thy  sight 

The  Coming  of  the  Lord  I 

Now,  sheathed  in  myrtle  of  thy  tender  songs, 

Slumbers  the  blade  of  truth ; 
But  Age's  wisdom,  crowning  thee,  prolongs 

The  eager  hope  of  Youth  I 

Another  line  upon  thy  hand  I  trace, 

All  destinies  above : 
Men  know  thee  most  as  one  that  loves  his  race, 

And  bless  thee  with  their  love  I 

BAYARD  TAYLOR. 


AD  VATEM. 

Whit  tier!    the  Land  that  loves  thee,  she  whose  child 

Thou  art,— and  whose  uplifted  hands  thou  long 

Hast  stayed  with  song  availing  like  a  prayer, — 

She  feels  a  sudden  pang,  who  gave  thee  birth 

And  gave  to  thee  the  lineaments  supreme 

Of  her  own  freedom,  that  she  could  not  make 

Thy  tissues  all  immortal,  or,  if  to  change, 

To  bloom  through  years  coeval  with  her  own ; 

So  that  no  touch  of  age  nor  frost  of  time 

Should  wither  tbee,  nor  furrow  thy  dear  face. 

Nor  fleck  thy  hair  with  silver.   Ay,  she  feels 

A  double  pang  that  thee,  with  each  new  year, 

Glad  Youth  may  not  revisit,  like  the  Spring 

That  routs  her  northern  Winter  and  anew 

Melts  off  the  boar  snow  from  her  puissant  hills. 

She  could  not  make  thee  deathless  ;  no,  but  thou, 

Thou  sangest  her  always  in  abiding  verse 

And  hast  thy  fame  immortal — as  we  say 

Immortal  in  this  Earth  that  yet  must  die, . 

And  in  this  land  now  fairest  and  most  young 

Of  all  fair  lands  that  yet  must  perish  with  it. 

Thy  words  shall  last :  albeit  thou  growest  old, 

Men  say ;  but  never  old  the  poet's  soul 

Becomes;  only  its  covering  takes  on 

A  reverend  splendor,  as  in  the  misty  fall 

Thine  own  auroral  forests,  ere  at  last 

Passes  the  spirit  of  the  wooded  dell. 

And  stay  thou  with  us  long  I  vouchsafe  us  long 

This  brave  autumnal  presence,  ere  the  hues 

Slow  fading, — ere  the  quaver  of  thy  voice, 

The  twilight  of  thine  eye,  move  men  to  ask 

Where  hides  the  chariot,— in  what  sunset  vale, 

Beyond  thy  chosen  river,  champ  the  steeds 

That  wait  to  bear  thee  skyward  ?  Since  we  too 

Would  feign  thee,  in  our  tenderness,  to  be 

Inviolate,  excepted  from  thy  kind, 

And  that  our  bard  and  prophet  best-beloved 

Shall  vanish  like  that  other :  him  that  stood 

Undaunted  in  the  pleasure-house  of  kings, 

And  unto  kings  and  crowned  harlots  spake 

God's  truth  and  judgment.   At  his  sacred  feet 

Far  followed  all  the  lesser  men  of  old 

Whose  lips  were  touched  with  fire,  and  caught  from  him 

The  gift  of  prophecy ;  and  thus  from  thee, 

Whittier,  the  younger  singers,— whom  thou  seest 

Each  emulous  to  be  thy  staff  this  day, — 

What  learned  they  ?  righteous  anger,  burning  scorn 

Of  the  oppressor,  love  to  humankind, 

Sweet  fealty  to  country  and  to  home, 

Peace,  stainless  purity,  high  thoughts  of  heaven, 

And  the  clear,  natural  music  of  thy  song. 

EDMUND  C  STEDMAN. 


THE  GOLDEN  CALENDAR. 

Count  not  the  years  that  hoarding  Time  has  told, 

Save  by  the  starry  memories  in  their  train ; 

Not  by  the  vacant  moons  that  wax  and  wane, 
Nor  all  the  seasons'  changing  robes  enfold : 
Look  on  the  life  whose  record  is  unrolled ! 

Bid  thought,  word,  action,  breathe,  burn,  strive  again, 
Old  altars  flame  whose  ashes  scarce  are  cold, 

Bid  the  freed  captive  clank  his  broken  chain ! 
So  will  we  count  thy  years  and  months  and  days, 

Poet  whose  heart-strings  thrill  upon  thy  lyre, 

Whose  kindling  spirit  lent  like  Hecla's  fire 
Its  heat  to  Freedom's  faint  auroral  blaze, 

But  waste  no  words  the  loving  soul  to  tire 
That  finds  its  life  in  duty,  not  in  praise! 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


TO  THE  POET  IN  WHITTIER. 

From  this  far  realm  of  Pines  I  waft  thee  now 
A  Brother's  greeting,  Poet,  tried  and  true ; 

So  thick  the  laurels  on  thy  reverend  brow 
We  scarce  can  see  the  white  locks  glimmering  through ! 

O,  pure  of  thought  1    Earnest  in  heart  as  pen, 
The  tests  of  time  have  left  thee  undefiled ; 

And  o'er  the  snows  of  three-score  years  and  ten 
Shines  the  unsullied  aureole  of  a  child. 

PAUL  H.  HAYNE. 

TEN  TIMES  SEVEN. 

Ten  gentle-hearted  boys  of  seven, 
Too  young  and  sweet  to  stray  from  heaven, 
Will  —  counting  up  the  little  men  — 
Amount  to  three  score  years  and  ten. 

Two  gracious  men  of  thirty-five, 
With  wits  alight  and  hearts  alive, 
Will  fill  complete  the  rounded  spheres 
Of  seventy  strong  and  manly  years. 

Nay,  Whittier,  thou  art  not  old ; 
Thy  register  a  lie  hath  told, 
For  lives  devote  to  love  and  truth 
Do  only  multiply  their  youth. 

Thou  art  ten  gentle  boys  of  seven. 
With  souls  too  sweet  to  stray  from  heaven ; 
Thou  art  two  men  of  thirty-five, 
With  wits  alight,  and  hearts  alive ! 

J.  G.  HOLLAND. 


8ONO. 

Poet,  thy  three-score  years  and  ten 

Are  numbered  to  the  hearts  of  men 

In  songs  that  fill  our  fleeting  days 

With  music  sweet  and  truth's  undying  praise. 

Then  count  in  measures  of  thy  rhyme, 
And  not  by  any  part  of  time, 
Thy  lengthening  life ;  and,  since  the  truth 
Holds  in  thy  melodies  perpetual  youth. 

Harbor  no  fantasy  of  decline, 

But  greet  to-day  the  morning  shine 

As  it  were  but  the  opening  page 

Of  life  that  shall  be  thine  for  many  an  age ! 

GEORGE  PARSONS  LATHROP. 


"  AMONO  THE  HILLS." 

My  eyes  beheld  the  favored  hills 

And  saw  them  as  he  sung  them, 
Yea,  more,  O,  summer  day,  they  met 

The  poet  dear  among  them  I 
Sweet  bells  of  song,  I  heard  them  chime. 

And  touched  the  hand  that  swung  them. 

And  though  to-day  upon  those  hills 

The  winter  clouds  are  snowing, 
Beneath,  within  their  heart  of  hearts, 

The  rills  go  on,  not  knowing ; 
So  may  our  singer's  songs  flow  on, 

Whatever  winds  are  blowing. 

HIRAM  RICH. 
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THE  POST  OP  OUR  LOVE. 

This  is  the  tribute  that  I  fain  would  pay 

To  hira  whose  friendship  I  have  closely  shared, 

Whose  genius  marked,  from  early  youth  till  now 

He  counts  his  three-score  years  and  ten  complete; 

But  still  erect  in  form,  in  mind  as  bright, 

In  heart  as  tender,  and  in  soul  as  warm 

As  in  mid-life,  untouched  by  lapse  of  time ; 

Whom  "  troops  of  friends"  this  day  unite  to  crown ; 

To  proffer  gratulations ;  to  express 

That  high  respect  and  admiration  strong, 

That  deep  affection  and  entwining  love, 

Which  modest  worth,  and  purity  of  life, 

And  noble  aims  to  serve  the  public  weal, 

And  scathing  testimonies  bravely  borne 

'Gainst  popular  sins,  at  loss  of  all  repute, 

So  well  deserve,  so  widely  have  secured. 

Poets  there  are  of  various  moods  and  gifts, 
Each  striking  chords  best  suited  to  his  ear, 
And  choosing  themes  concurrent  with  his  taste; 
But  prone  too  oft  to  deal  in  phantasies, 
In  amatorial  strains  of  carnal  taint, 
In  passionate  appeals  to  warlike  deeds, 
In  bacchanalian  medleys  to  be  sung 
Where  congregate  the  maudlin  votaries 
Of  the  accursed  demon  of  the  still, 
Drowning  their  reason  in  the  poisoned  bowl. 

How  shall  we  rank  the  poet  of  our  love  ? 

A  birthright  Quaker — one  in  spirit,  too, 

Yet  catholic  beyond  the  bounds  of  sect. 

Not  his  the  highest  reach  of  the  sublime, 

Nor  loftiest  flight  on  fancy's  airy  wings, 

Nor  strongest  power  of  genius  to  conceive, 

Invent,  portray,  with  an  enchanter's  skill, 

Nor  best  attainment  in  poetic  art, 

Nor  precedence  in  rhythmic  melody ; 

Yet,  if  excelled  in  these  by  famous  bards 

From  Homer  down  to  those  of  our  own  times, 

With  nobler  claims  he  stands  without  his  peer 

In  all  that  true  affection  can  express, 

Or  purest  love  can  prompt  to  gracious  acts ; 

In  tenderest  sympathy  for  his  suffering  race, 

Wherever  in  the  wide  world  needing  aid, 

AH  caste  and  class  distinctions  giving  way 

To  the  strong  ties  of  human  brotherhood; 

In  carrying  comfort  unto  mourning  hearts 

Bowed  down  by  sore  bereavement,  teaching  well 

The  lesson  of  a  higher  life  beyond, 

And  a  divine  compassion  over  all ; 

In  perfect  chastity  of  thought  and  speech, 

And  an  uplifting  moral  power  to  bless 

And  strengthen  frailty  through  the  inner  light; 

In  breathing  "  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men," 

That  so  the  sword  no  longer  may  devour, 

And  desolating  war  forever  cease. 

But,  signally,  in  this  he  takes  the  palm, 

As  hero-bard  in  Freedom's  struggling  cause, 

When  millions  in  our  guilty  land  were  held 

In  chattel  servitude,  and  bought  and  sold 

Along  with  cattle  in  the  market-place ; 

And  they  who  sought  by  flight  to  escape  their  doom 

Were  tracked  by  bloodhounds,  seized,  and  carried  back 

To  added  stripes  and  tortures;  none  allowed 

To  give  them  food  or  shelter,  at  the  risk 

Of  fine,  imprisonment,  or  being  lynched ; 

In  that  dark  hour,  with  Church  and  State  combined 

To  keep  them  in  their  chains,  and  stigmatize 

As  "  madmen  and  fanatics  "  all  who  sought 

Emancipation  as  their  rightful  due, 

He  manfully  stood  forth,  with  dauntless  front, 

Zealous  in  their  behalf;  in  thrilling  verse 

Rehearsed  the  dreadful  story  of  their  wrongs, 

Summoned  with  trumpet-tones  the  true  and  brave 

To  rally  to  the  rescue, •  well  equipped 

With  spiritual  weapons  for  the  fight, 

And  with  unwavering  faith  in  Him  whose  arm 

Is  strong  to  smite,  omnipotent  to  save. 

Read,  read  his  spirit-stirring  strains,  unmatched 

For  power  and  pathos,  making  sluggish  blood 

Tumultuous  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart, 

Strengthening  the  inner  man  to  stand  erect, 

Heedless  of  private  hate  and  public  scorn, 

In  full  assurance  that  the  end  is  near- 


Oppression's  ignominious  defeat, 

And  Liberty  victorious  through  the  land  I 

Yes  1  he  has  lived  to  see  (rich  recompense  1) 
The  suffering  bondmen  from  their  chains  set  free ; 
To  hear  their  grateful  songs  to  heaven  ascend, 
With  merry  chiming*  of  the  jubilee  bell. 
What  wrongs  they  suffer  now  are  done  to  men 
And  citizens,  and  not  to  slaves ;  and  these 
Must  be  redressed,  and  all  their  rights  secured. 

From  youth  to  manhood,  manhood  to  old  age  — 
If  age  at  seventy  years  is  counted  old  — 
His  is  a  Kfe  to  honor  and  extol, 
Entitling  him  to  take  conspicuous  rank 
Among  the  benefactors  of  mankind, 
And  with  the  choicest  poets  of  all  time. 

WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON. 


•  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Whittier,  read  at  the  third  decade 
meeting  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1863,  he  wrote :  "  I  am  not  insensible  to  literary 
reputation;  I  love,  perhaps  too  well,  the  praise  and  good 
will  of  my  fellow-men ;  but  I  set  a  higher  value  on  my  name 
as  appended  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Declaration  of  1833,  than  on 
the  tide-page  of  any  book.  Looking  over  a  life  marked  by 
many  errors  and  shortcomings,  I  rejoice  that  I  have  been 
able  to  maintain  the  pledge  of  that  signature ;  and  that,  in 
the  long  intervening  years, 

'  My  voice,  though  not  the  loudest,  has  been  heard 
Wherever  Freedom  raised  her  cry  of  pain.'  " 


SENTIMENT. 

I  thank  thee,  friend,  for  words  of  cheer, 

That  made  the  path  of  duty  clear, 

When  thou  and  I  were  young,  and  strong 

To  wrestle  with  a  mighty  wrong. 

And  now,  when  lengthening  shadows  come, 

And  this  world's  work  is  nearly  done, 

I  thank  thee  for  thy  genial  ray, 

That  prophesies  a  brighter  day, 

When  we  can  work,  with  strength  renewed, 

In  clearer  light,  for  surer  good. 

God  bless  thee,  friend,  and  give  thee  peace, 

'Till  thy  fervent  spirit  finds  release  I 

And  may  we  meet  in  worlds  afar, 

My  Morning  and  my  Evening  Start 

L.  MARIA  CHILD. 


He  has  enlarged  his  sect,  noble  though  small — 

For  all  who  stood,  with  him,  the  slave  to  free ; 
Who  love,  with  him,  the  Mother-land ;  and  all 

Who  share  his  faith  in  God  and  Liberty; 
Who  kindle  with  the  music  of  his  song ; 

Trust  in  that  Heaven  of  Love  which  round  him  bends : 
All  these  to  his  broad  human  church  belong, 

And  make  one  Brotherhood  of  Whittier' s  Friends. 

JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 


Dear  Whittier:  When  the  Muses  unto  thee 
Gave,  in  largess,  the  power  of  poesy, 
They  laid  no  limit  to  thy  minstrelsy ; 
But  made  thee  apt,  at  thy  occasion's  need, 
To  deftly  use  or  lute  or  lyre  or  reed,  — 
All  music's  means ;  but,  bade  thee  ever  heed 
These  two  behests:  that,  using  each  at  will, 
Whate'er  thy  instrument  or  theme,  thou  still, 
By  every  song,  some  human  want  should'  st  fill ; 
And  that,  whate'er  reward  should  lure  thy  song, 
Thou  ne'er  should' st  be  the  laureate  of  Wrong  I 

So  hast  thou  sung  I    So  was  thy  matin  lay, 
Thy  noon-tide  psalm,  the  vesper  of  thy  day, 
True  unto  Truth,  O,  blameless  bard!  alway. 
So  now  thou  singest,  on  the  hither  shore 
That  banks  the  wave  too  soon  must  bear  thee  o'er 
To  that  fair  realm  thy  song  has  reached  before. 
So  may'st  thou  sing,  until  thy  last  note  — dies? 
Nayl  is  translated,  through  the  choral  skies. 
To  mingle  with  the  heavenly  harmonies. 
So  shall  thy  earliest  celestial  song 
Thy  latest  earthly  melody  prolong! 

WM.  S.  SHURTLEFF. 


Old  friend,  dear  friend,  in  summer  days  gone  by 
You  brought  me  roses  delicate  and  fair, 
That  blossomed  wild  in  our  New  England  air, 

And  they  are  fragrant  still,  though  dead  and  dry. 

Now,  when  for  us  comes  winter  on  apace, 
Within  the  garden  of  my  thought  there  grows 
For  you  a  fadeless  flower,  as  sweet  a  rose 

As  ever  summer  wore  with  youthful  grace. 

I  bring  my  rose  and  lay  it  in  your  hand :  — 
For  who  am  I  to  utter  words  of  praise, 
Or  add  one  leaf  to  your  proud  crown  of  bays 

Woven  by  all  the  noblest  in  the  land  ? 

O  well-beloved,  New  England's  heart  so  near! 

Her  poet  and  her  lover  eloquent ! 

While  the  wide  seas  shall  wash  our  continent 
You  shall  be  honored,  and  your  name  be  dear. 

CELIA  THAXTER. 


Two  dear,  familiar  songs  that  Art  has  sought 

To  set  the  canvas  singing  to  the  eye, 
But  whose  expression  Color  has  not  caught  — 

Just  these  the  world  might  ever  know  thee  by. 

But  sweet  Maud  Muller  and  the  Barefoot  Boy 
Leave  other  songs  a  wealthy  fame  to  share ; 

The  broken  shackle,  Nature's  calm  and  joy, 
Life's  crowding  passions  —  all  of  these  are  there. 

And  thou  hast  given  the  pained  and  erring  heart 

Such  words  as  fit  its  inmost  solitude. 
From  Fame,  Devotion  has  not  lived  apart, 

And  men  grow  strong  through  seeing  Greatness  good. 

Thou  feel  est  all  the  moment  of  the  Cross; 

The  ungauged  value  of  a  human  soul, 
And  Trust,  consenting  not  to  lasting  loss, 

Lets  her  large  hope  in  harp-like  music  roll. 

Thyself  Apostle  of  Love,  how  meet  thy  name! 

Still  bearing  love's  sweet  gospel  in  thy  voice, 
Be  measure  of  thy  days  and  his  the  same, 

And  some  high  vision  prove  the  Master's  choice. 

CHARLOTTE  F.  BATES. 


I  am  sorry  to  say  that  your  note  asking  me  to 
contribute  to  your  extra  number  on  Mr.  Whittier 
was  mislaid  and  unopened  at  the  Shore  during  my 
illness.  I  regret  not  having  time  to  write  some- 
thing more  satisfactory  to  myself,  yet  I  am  loth 
to  let  the  opportunity  go  by  without  giving  some 
mark  of  respect  and  regard  to  a  poet  whose  truth 
to  Nature  has  taught  others  to  see  and  love  her, 
and  whose  manliness  and  independence  is  so  stir- 
ring to  the  spirit.  Although  this  be  little  else 
than  an  apology,  I  offer  it  with  the  plea  that  in 
one's  ninetieth  year  not  much  could  be  expected 
at  a  day's  notice.  RICHd.  H.  DANA. 


I  should  be  glad  to  celebrate  in  verse  the 
seventieth  return  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier's 
birthday,  if  the  thoughts  and  words  fitting  for 
such  an  occasion  would  come  at  call,  to  be 
arranged  in  some  poetic  form,  but  I  find  that  I 
must  content  myself  with  humble  prose.  Let  me 
say  then  that  I  rejoice  at  the  dispensation  which 
has  so  long  spared  to  the  world  a  poet,  whose  life 
is  as  beautiful  as  his  verse,  who  has  occupied  him- 
self only  with  noble  themes,  and  treated  them 
nobly  and  grandly,  and  whose  songs  in  the  even- 
ing of  life  are  as  sweet  and  thrilling  as  those  of 
his  vigorous  meridian.  If  the  prayers  of  those 
who  delight  in  his  poems  shall  be  heard,  that  life 
will  be  prolonged  in  all  its  beauty  and  serenity, 
for  the  sake  of  a  world  which  is  the  better  for 
his  having  lived ;  and  far  will  be  the  day  when 
all  that  we  have  of  him  will  be  his  writings  and 
his  memory. 

WM.  C.  BRYANT. 
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Our  friend  Whittier,  just  one  month  hence, 
will  attain  that  age,  which,  forty  years  ago,  when 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  him,  I  might  have 
thought  great  and  venerable.  As  a  man  he  has 
lived  three-score  years  and  ten  in  such  a  manner 
that  were  he  to  be  permitted  to  live  them  over 
again  he  would  walk  in  the  same  steps  as  before. 
As  a  poet  he  is  a  New  England  man  of  the 
sharpest  outline,  and  at  the  same  time  a  cosmop- 
olite militant,  doing  battle  with  spiritual  weap- 
ons for  liberty  and  humanity,  regardless  of  conti- 
nent, color  or  creed.       GEO.  BANCROFT. 


A  great  multitude  will  gladly  join  in  cele- 
brating Mr.  Whittier's  seventieth  birthday.  They 
who  love  their  country  will  thank  him  for  the 
verses,  sometimes  pathetic,  sometimes  stirring, 
which  helped  to  redeem  that  country  from  a 
great  sin  and  shame ;  they  who  rejoice  in  natural 
beauty  will  thank  him  that  he  has  delightfully 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  varied  charms  of  the 
rough  New  England  landscape,  by  highway, 
river,  mountain  and  seashore ;  they  who  love 
God  will  thank  him  from  their  hearts  for  the 
tenderness  and  simple  trust  with  which  he  has 
sung  of  the  infinite  goodness. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT. 


John  G.  Whittier,  the  poet  of  New  Eng- 
land. His  genius  drew  its  nourishment  from 
her  soil ;  his  pages  are  the  mirror  of  her  outward 
nature,  and  the  strong  utterance  of  her  inward 
life.  F.  PARKMAN. 


I  am  glad  that  there  is  to  be  a  tribute  of  affec- 
tionate remembrance,  on  the  seventieth  birthday 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Whittier.  He  is  the  true  poet 
whose  life  is  a  poem,  and  our  friend  has  received 
grace  of  the  Father  to  live  such  a  life.  His  life 
has  been  a  consecration,  his  songs  an  inspiration, 
to  all  that  is  highest  and  best  It  has  been  his 
chief  glory,  not  that  he  could  speak  inspired 
words,  but  that  he  spoke  them  for  the  despised, 
the  helpless,  and  the  dumb ;  for  those  too  igno- 
rant to  honor,  too  poor  to  reward  him.  Grace 
was  given  him  to  know  his  Lord  in  the  lowest 
disguise,  even  that  of  the  poor  hunted  slave,  and 
to  follow  him  in  heart  into  prison  and  unto  death. 
He  had  words  of  pity  for  all  —  words  of  severity 
for  none  but  the  cruel  and  hard-hearted.  Though 
the  land  beyond  this  world  be  more  beautiful 
and  more  worthy  of  him,  let  us  pray  the  Father 
to  spare  him  to  us  yet  more  years,  and  to  fill 
those  years  with  blessing.      H.  B.  STOWE. 

The  approach  of  Mr.  W  hittier'a  seventieth  birth- 
day recalls  to  mind  my  first  interview  with  him, 
when  he  had  attained  little  more  than  half  those 
years.  It  was  in  1843,  when  the  excitement  of  the 
"  Latimer  Case  "  still  echoed  through  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  younger  abolitionists  were  full  of 
"  the  joy  of  eventful  living."  I  was  then  nineteen, 
and  saw  the  poet  for  the  first  time  at  an  eating- 
house,  known  as  Campbell's,  then  quite  a  resort 
for  reformers  of  all  sorts.  I  saw  before  me  a  man 
of  striking  personal  appearance;  tall,  slender, 
with  olive  complexion,  black  hair,  straight  black 
eye-brows,  brilliant  eyes,  and  an  oriental,  Semi- 
tic cast  of  countenance.  This  was  Whittier  at 
thirty-five.   I  lingered  till  he  rose  from  the  ta- 


ble, and  then  advancing,  I  said  with  boyish  en- 
thusiasm—and I  doubt  not,  with  boyish  awkward- 
ness also—"  I  should  like  to  shake  hands  with 
the  author  of  'Massachusetts  to  Virginia.'" 
The  poet  who  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  shyest  of 
men,  broke  into  a  kindly  smile  and  said  briefly : 
"  Thy  name,  friend  ? "  I  gave  it,  we  shook  hands, 
and  that  was  all ;  but  to  me  it  was  like  touching 
a  hero's  shield,  and  though  I  have  since  learned 
to  count  the  friendship  of  Whittier  as  one  of  the 
great  privileges  of  my  life,  yet  nothing  has  ever 
displaced  the  recollection  of  that  first  boyish 
interview. 

THOS.  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  Prophet  Bard  of 
America,  Poet  of  Freedom,  Humanity  and  Relig- 
ion :  whose  words  of  holy  fire  aroused  the  con- 
science of  a  guilty  Nation  and  melted  the  fetters 
of  the  slaves. 

OLIVER  JOHNSON. 


UNDERTONE. 

One  day  I  looked  in  at  the  door  of  a  West 
Virginia  spring-house,  one  of  those  small  stone 
dairies  built  close  to  the  spring  in  order  to  keep 
the  milk  cool.  Rows  of  bright  pans  full  of 
creamy  whiteness  were  ranged  along  the  shelves; 
a  climbing  rose  peeped  in  at  the  deep  square  win- 
dow ;  the  farmer's  daughter  stood  churning  in  the 
middle  of  the  stone  floor,  and  reading  a  crum- 
pled old  newspaper,  smiling  as  she  worked. 

"  What  is  it?" 

"Something  beautiful  in  this  torn  paper.  I 
don't  know  who  wrote  it.   Here's  a  bit : 

'  Bare-armed  as  Juno  might,  she  came 
White-aproned  from  her  daily. 
Her  air,  her  smile,  her  motions  told 
Of  womanly  completeness; 
A  music  as  of  household  songs 
Was  in  her  voice  of  sweetness.' " 

"  Why,  that  is  from  'Among  the  Hills.'  Where 
is  your  Whittier  ? " 
"  On  the  parlor  table." 

I  brought  the  book,  and  sitting  on  the  door- 
stone,  read  the  poem  through  to  her  while  she 
churned ;  and  we  thought  how  beautiful  it  was 
for  that  quiet  life  away  in  Amesbury  to  be  flow- 
ing so  sweetly  into  thousands  of  other  lives  far 
out  of  sight.  The  beloved  poet  feels  it  himself, 
or  he  could  never  have  written  these  exquisite 
lines  at  the  close  of  "  Snow-Bound : " 

"  And  thanks  untraced  to  lips  unknown 
Shall  greet  me  like  the  odors  blown 
From  unseen  meadows  newly  mown, 
Or  lilies  floating  in  some  pond, 
Wood-fringed,  the  wayside  gaze  beyond; 
The  traveller  owns  the  grateful  sense 
Of  sweetness  near,  he  knows  not  whence, 
And,  pausing,  lakes  with  forehead  bare 
The  benediction  of  the  air."  P. 


In  a  railway  car  two  men  over  in  front  were 
talking,  or  rather  one  was  listening  and  the  other 
was  talking,  so  earnestly  that  we  wondered  what 
could  be  so  interesting.  Through  the  rattle  of 
the  train  and  the  drone  of  voices  we  caught: 
"  the  glistening  wonder,"  "  the  well-curb  had  a 
Chinese  roof,"  "ghostly  finger  tips  of  sleet," 
"  the  clean-winged  hearth  about,"  "  brisk  wielder 
of  the  birch  and  rule."  The  man  must  have  re- 
peated pages  of  the  matchless  Winter  Idyl  to 
his  companion,  and  when  the  cars  stopped,  he 


was  saying,  with  an  emphatic  gesture,  "  I  tell  ye, 
sir,  that's  Nature  I "  F.  S. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  trying  to  get  an 
education,  I  went  about  the  country  peddling 
sewing-silk  to  help  myself  through  college ;  and 
one  Saturday  night  found  me  at  Amesbury,  a 
stranger  and  without  a  lodging-place.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  first  house  at  which  I  called  was 
Whittier's;  and  he  himself  came  to  the  door. 
On  hearing  my  request  he  said  he  was  very 
sorry  that  he  could  not  keep  me,  but  it  was 
quarterly  meeting,  and  his  house  was  full.  He, 
however,  took  the  trouble  to  show  me  to  a  neigh- 
bor's, where  he  left  me ;  but  that  did  not  seem  to 
wholly  suit  his  idea  of  hospitality,  for  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  he  made  his  appearance, 
saying  that  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  he  could 
sleep  on  a  lounge  and  give  up  his  own  bed  to 
me — which,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  was 
not  allowed.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  next 
morning  he  came  again,  with  the  suggestion  that 
I  might  perhaps  like  to  attend  meeting,  inviting 
me  to  go  with  him  ;  and  he  gave  me  a  seat  next 
to  himself.  The  meeting  lasted  an  hour,  during 
which  there  was  not  a  word  spoken  by  any  one. 
We  all  sat  in  silence  that  length  of  time,  then 
all  arose,  shook  hands,  and  dispersed;  and  I 
remember  it  as  one  of  the  best  meetings  I  ever 
attended.  C.  M. 

When  Whittier's  biography  shall  be  written— 
distant  be  the  day  I  — the  world  will  know  some- 
thing more  of  the  helpful  and  affectionate  com- 
panionship between  him  and  the  sister  whose 
beautiful  life  is  already  commemorated  in  his 
verse.  She  was  his  critic,  counselor  and  best 
friend.  She  had  a  wonderful  imagination,  and 
excelled  as  a  story-teller.  Elizabeth  Whittier 
must  have  been  a  delightful  woman,  whose  very 
presence  brought  gladness.  One  who  knew  her 
says:  "  She  sometimes  visited  at  my  father's  house, 
and  all  of  us  children  used  to  climb  upon  the 
bed  of  an  invalid  sister,  and  listen,  rapt,  to  Eliz- 
abeth, who,  sitting  at  the  foot,  told  us  stories  by 
the  hour."  H. 


Salisbury  Beach  has  changed  somewhat  since 
Whittier  camped  there.  More  than  a  hundred 
"  shingly  monsters  "  look  down  upon  the  humble 
tents,  and  the  old  fort  has  become  a  crumbling 
ruin.  All,  however,  is  not  changed.  "River- 
mouth  Rocks  are"  still  "fair  to  see";  the 
marshes  ring  with  the  crack  of  the  hunter's  gun, 
and  the  white-capped  waves  still  beat  upon  the 
"sun-bleached  sand."  b. 


The  very  traits  which  have  made  Whittier 

dearest  to  us  have  limited  his  fame.  As  one  who 

"let  his  heart 
Against  the  household  bosom  lean," 

he  has  felt  every  throb  of  New  England's  pulses. 
He  has  spoken  for  us  all  when  wrath  was  too 
holy  and  love  too  sorrowful  for  any  but  a  poet 
to  utter  their  voices.  M. 


Whittier  may  "spend  "  his  years,  but  his  life 
will  never  be  "  a  tale  that  is  told ;"  it  will  be 
perpetually  renewing  itself  with  human  expe- 
rience. Mc  K. 

The  Quaker's  muse  never  shunned  the  dust  of 
the  fray.  A. 
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MR.  WHITTIER  AT  HOME. 

THERE  is  some  friendly  dispute  as  to  where 
Mr.  Whittier's  home  may  be.  His  resi 
dence  for  many  years  was,  or  has  been — for 
we  do  not  mean  to  be  drawn  into  this  war — 
in  the  town  of  Amesbury  ;  and  he  still  holds  his 
property  in  that  place.  The  Constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts says  that,  '*  to  remove  all  doubts  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  the  word  'inhabitant,' 
.  .  .  every  person  shall  be  considered  as  an' in- 
habitant, for  the  purpose  of  electing  and  being 
elected  into  any  office  ...  in  that  town  .  .  . 
where  he  dwelleth  or  hath  his  home."  This  is 
legally  clear ;  albeit  the  difficulty  of  determining 
where  one  dwells  is  not  lightened.  In  this 
instance,  as  the  logic  of  the  law  must  proceed  in 
either  direction,  and  as  Mr.  Whittier  has  lately 
exercised  the  right  of  voting  or  "electing"  in 
Amesbury,  it  must  be  concluded  that  he  is  an 
inhabitant  of  that  town.  If,  however,  any  one 
wishes  personally  to  see  him,  he  will  find  that 
for  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  time  44  he  dwell- 
eth or  hath  his  home  "  in  Danvers.  And  we  un- 
derstand that  this  arrangement  is  likely  to  be 
permanent. 

Mr.  Whittier  lives  in  the  family  with  near  rela- 
tives at  their  residence,  something  more  than  a 
mile  northwest  of  the  principal  village  of  the 
town.  The  place  is  reached  by  a  northerly 
branch  from  a  road  leading  west  to  Middleton. 
The  locality  is  marked  by  the  numerals  "46" 
upon  Mr.  Upturn's  map  of  Salem  Village.  The 
old  44  Boston  Path,"  an  inland  road,  leading 
through  Medford  and  Reading  to  Ipswich  and 
Newburyport  and  the  northern  settlements, 
passed,  by  an  alternative  and  scarcely  secondary 
line,  directly  by  the  site  of  this  residence.  This 
path  may  still  be  traced  with  carefulness  and 
much  crossing  of  pastures;  and  in  visiting  the 
place  any  of  our  readers  who  choose  may  follow  it. 

The  spot  is  a  delightful  one.  The  house  itself 
is  spacious  and  hospitable ;  modern  as  to  com- 
fort and  convenience,  and  venerable  enough  for 
dignity  and  home-like  looks.  The  material  is 
wood,  and  the  color  a  light  brown.  It  is  planted 
somewhat  broadly  and  at  length  upon  the  ground, 
with  pillars  on  either  side  reaching  to  near  the 
full  height  of  the  building.  An  addition  has 
lately  been  made,  toward  the  east,  and  in  this 
wing  of  the  building  are  the  apartments  specially 
devoted  to  Mr.  Whittier. 

His  private  sitting  room  or  study,  if  you  enter 
it,  you  will  find  to  be  a  room  furnished  for  use 
and  ease,  warmed  with  its  fire  of  coals  in  an 
open  grate,  and  with  no  aspect  upon  it  of  new- 
ness and  unfamiliarity  with  life,  but  looking 
much  as  if  its  companionable  and  benignant  oc- 
cupant might  have  been  at  home  in  it  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

The  highway  is  at  some  distance  on  the  east, 
and  is  scarcely  seen,  and  there  are  open  grounds 
of  several  acres  in  extent  The  soil  is  dry  and 
warm,  and  the  surface,  which  slopes  to  the  south 
and  east,  is  broken  and  uneven  in  parts,  but  no- 
where rough  to  the  eye.  The  place,  though  oc- 
cupied by  the  present  owners  for  but  two  years, 
had  been  for  a  long  time  before  the  home  of  a 
family  of  wealth  and  taste.  There  are  trees  of 
many  varieties  growing  singly  or  in  groups,  and 
the  skill  employed  in  their  selection  and  arrange- 
ment has  been  of  that  pleasing  kind  which  leads 
one  to  believe  that  nothing  was  done  except  to 


give  an  opportunity  to  Nature  to  do  what  she 
would  choose  if  left  to  herself. 

The  birds  and  squirrels,  clearly,  are  of  this 
mind ;  for  they  are  here,  of  every  feather  and  of 
all  furs ;  and,  as  they  find  shelter  and  kindness, 
they  are  not  ail  missing  when  the  snows  come. 
The  gray  and  red  squirrels  in  particular  have  a 
lien  upon  the  place,  and  in  winter  they  take  their 
dinners  upon  the  window-seats. 

The  place  is  near  to  being  a  farm,  withal ; 
having  its  center  of  farming  operations  beneath 
the  hill  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  road.  There 
is  a  stock  of  horses  and  cows,  and  a  great  flock 
of  turkeys,  which  we  have  sometimes  looked 
upon,  since  the  cool  weather  began,  with  anxi- 
ety. There  is  nothing  to  be  seriously  missed 
about  the  establishment  except  a  small  flock  of 
Cotswold  or  Leicestershire  sheep,  which  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  furnish. 

Nature  and  the  furnishing  of  man  together, 
one  will  look  far  throughout  all  the  region  before 
he  will  find,  for  the  residence  of  a  family  of 
quiet  and  cultured  tastes,  a  more  attractive  spot. 
Within  the  household  there  will  be  lack  for 
nothing,  either  in  care  or  in  companionship,  which 
intelligence  and  thoughtfulness  and  affection  can 
supply.  The  situation  is  befitting,  as  every  one 
will  think,  to  this  lover  of  nature  and  of  hu- 
manity and  of  all  living  things.  And  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Whittier  will  be  glad,  we  are  sure,  to 
think  of  him  with  such  surroundings,  and  in 
such  a  home.  CHARLES  B.  RICE. 


MR.  WHITTIER'S  WRITINGS. 

We  subjoin  a  correct  list  of  Mr.  Whittier's  pub- 
lished writings  in  book  form,  with  the  dates  of 
publication : 

Legends  or  New  England,  1831 
Justice  and  Expediency  [a  pamphlet  on  the  Slave 

Question],  1833 

Mogg  Mbgonh,  1836 

Lays  op  Mv  Home,  and  other  Poems,  1843 

The  Stranger  in  Lowell,  1845 

SUPBRNATURAUSM  IN  New  ENGLAND,  1847 

The  Bridal  of  Pbnnacook,  1848 

Leaves  from  Margaret  Smith's  Journal,  1849 

Thk  Voices  of  Freedom,  1849 

Songs  of  Labor  and  other  Poems,  1850 

Old  Portraits  and  Modern  Sketches,  1850 

The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits,  1853 

Literary  Recreations,  1854 

The  Panorama,  and  other  Poems,  1856 

Home  Ballads,  and  other  Poems,  i860 

In  War  Time,  and  other  Poems,  1863 

Snow  Bound,  1866 

Thb  Tent  on  the  Beach  and  other  Poems,  1867 

Among  thb  Hills,  and  other  Poems,  1868 

Miriam,  and  other  Poems,                           •  1870 

The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim,  and  other  Poems,  187a 

Mabel  Martin,  1874 

Hazbl  Blossoms,  187s 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS  TOE  CHILDREN. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  long  and  gay  proces- 
sion of  books  which  defile  before  us  during  this, 
the  carnival  month  of  childish  literature,  comes 
St.  Nicholas*  a  gallant  knight,  clad  in  scarlet  sur- 
coat  and  laden  with  the  accumulated  riches  of  a 
year.  So  many  words  have  been  said  in  praise 
of  this  admirable  magazine  that  nothing  seems 
left  to  say,  further  than  that  the  fourth  volume 


1  St.  Nicholas.  1877.   Scribner  &  Co. 


abundantly  carries  out  the  promise  of  the  first, 
and  -that  by  way  of  holiday  largess,  the  present 
Christmas  number  shines  in  a  new  cover,  de- 
signed by  Walter  Crane,  whose  fairy  pictures 
have  made  him  famous  among  the  children  of 
two  continents. 

Baby  Days,'  from  the  same  publishers,  is  a  col- 
lection of  stories  and  rhymes  in  large  print  for 
very  little  people,  with  illustrations  so  generously 
portioned  out  that  they  have  44  run  over  "  and  il- 
lustrated the  lining  of  the  cover,  a  novelty  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere.  St. 
Nicholas  has  always  been  happy  in  its  provision 
for  these  small  readers,  and  we  recognize  here 
some  old  favorites :  the  44  Miss  Muffet  Series," 
for  example ; 44  The  Jelly  FamHy ; "  that  tragical 
and  delightful  history  of  44  The  Gingerbread 
Man ; "  and  a  number  of  the  quaint,  jingling 
rhymes  for  which  Mrs.  Dodge  is  remarkable, 
and  which,  like  certain  winged  seeds,  seem  to 
have  tiny  barbs  appended  to  their  lightness,  so 
tenaciously  do  they  stick  in  the  memory. 

If  ever  there  was  a  delightful  dog  on  earth  it 
is  44  Captain  Fritz,"  the  French  poodle  whose 
adventures  are  so  graphically  told  by  Mrs.  Emily 
Huntington  Miller.3  The  little  story  is  entirely 
fresh,  simply  written,  and  full  of  that  delicate 
drollery  which  grown  folks  perceive  while  chil- 
dren are  not  puzzled  by  it.  For  a  specimen 
of  this  humor  we  might  almost  dip  at  random : 

44  The  magpie  says  a  cur  is  a  dog  who  does 
not  have  his  breakfast  brought  to  him  in  a  plate, 
but  finds  it  himself  wherever  he  can.  If  one 
could  always  find  plenty  to  eat,  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  be  a  cur ! " 

44 Another  thing  I  lost.  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  it,  but  it  seemed  to  be  inside  of  me.  It 
made  me  love  to  run  and  race  and  tear  and  shake 
things.  It  made  everything  seem  full  of  fun. 
There  were  always  little  hands  nodding  and  little 
faces  laughing  at  me  in  the  trees  and  the  bushes 
and  the  curtains,  and  everything  that  moved  and 
swung.  There  were  voices  that  whistled  and 
called  me,  and  I  had  to  run  after  them  up  and 
down  the  yard,  but  I  never  found  them.  This  is 
what  I  lost,  and  the  magpie  cannot  tell  me  any- 
thing about  it." 

Could  there  be  a  subtler  analysis  of  that 
44 something  sweet"  which  "follows  youth  with 
flying  feet,"  both  in  man  and  in  dog  ? 

Tom  4  announces  itself  as  4<  A  Home  Story," 
and  so  it  is ;  the  story  of  a  real  home  and  a  very 
real  Tom.  Reading  it  awakens  the  question 
whether  it  is  the  more  enchanting  to  be  a  boy,  or 
a  boy's  mother ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  people 
who  assert  that  there  are  drawbacks  to  both  situ- 
ations. The  book  is  bright,  hearty  and  stirring, 
full  of  a  manly  teaching  which  does  not  involve 
a  particle  of  44  preachment ; "  and  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  interesting  to  every  boy  and  every  girl  who 
is  lucky  enough  to  get  hold  of  it.  Here  is  a 
graphic  bit  about  a  44  best  parlor : " 

44  Two  or  three  family  portraits,  that  had  been 
painted  by  an  ingenious  house  and  sign  painter 
when  work  was  light,  were  usually  the  only  oc- 
cupants of  the  room.  They  stared  at  the  gay 
company  as  if  their  painted  eyes  would  come  out 
of  them.  Some  plaster  images,  brought  to  the 
door  by  strolling  Italian  peddlers,  and  purchased 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  they  came  from 


»  Baby  Days.   Scribner  &  Co. 

*  Captain  Fritz.  His  Friends  and  Adventures.  By  Mrs. 
Emily  Huntington  Miller.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

4  Tom.  A  Home  Story.  By  George  L.  Chancy.  Rob- 
erts Brothers. 
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Italy,  ornamented  mantel-piece  and  table.  Two 
ostrich  eggs,  on  which  ships  at  full  sail  were 
etched,  added  to  the  foreign  and  rare  impression 
made  by  the  plaster  things.  A  shell  basket  on 
the  table  held  some  daguerreotypes  in  morocco 
cases.  A  wax  bird  trembled  on  a  wire  spring 
above  a  basket  of  wax  fruit  The  furniture  was 
ancient  and  stiff.  If  comfort  were  a  sin,  as  some 
of  the  early  New  England  settlers  seemed  to 
think,  it  would  be  an  impossible  sin  in  one  of 
those  chairs.  The  generation  that  could  sit  in 
them  had  passed  away." 

In  A  Great  Emergency  5  the  author  of  Jan  of 
the  Windmill  shows  the  same  refined  and  care- 
ful workmanship  which  distinguishes  that  choice 
little  book.  We  have  rarely  read  a  better  lesson  on 
the  evils  of  anger  than  in  the  story  of  "  A  very 
111  Tempered  Family,"  and  it  is  given  in  an  en- 
tertaining way,  without  resort  to  the  cheap  expe- 
dient of  catastrophe.  As  usual,  Mrs.  Ewing's 
English  and  breeding  arc  unexceptionably  good. 

Baby  Ballads  6  is  a  collection  of  pretty,  trip- 
ping rhymes,  headed  by  George  Macdonald's 
string  of  questions : 

"Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear? 
Out  of  the  everywhere  into  the  here." 

Which  dainty  poem  opens  also  Our  Children's 
Songs,!  a  larger  and  more  varied  volume,  contain- 
ing, as  we  are  pleased  to  see,  some  of  those 
time-honored  favorites,  such  as  the  "Original 
Poems  "  by  Jane  Taylor,  crowded  to  the  wall  in 
most  part,  now-a-days,  by  a  host  of  verses  not  so 
good.  We  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  mixing 
with  these  juvenile  ditties  some  of  the  most  sol- 
emn hymns  in  the  language ;  and  it  is  a  shock  to 
reverence  to  meet  in  the  index  with  "  O,  Sacred 
Head,  once  wounded,"  and  "O,  fie,  naughty 
Spitzy,  this  is  really  too  bad,"  in  immediate  jux- 
taposition ! 

Little  Curly  Pate's  Story  Book,  Little  Blue 
BeWs  Picture  Book,  Litle  Rosy  Cheek's  Picture 
Book,  and  Sunbeam's  Picture  Book?  are  all  pic- 
ture books  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  be- 
ing made  up  three-quarters  of  wood-cut  and  one- 
quarter  of  letter-press.  They  are  precisely  the 
books  which  babies  most  enjoy,  having  no  con- 
tinuous story  to  weary  little  minds  and  exhaust 
attention,  but  a  big  suggestive  picture  on  every 
page,  and  beneath  each  those  few  explanatory 
words  needed  to  make  the  meaning  plain,  which 
mothers  and  nurses  are  generally  taxed  to  fur- 
nish. 

Another  book  of  the  same  class,  but  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  children  a  year  or  two  further 
on,  is  The  Little  Brown  House  ;«  a  record  of  the 
doings  of  boys  and  girls  and  chickens  and  cats 
and  "  mooly  cows,"  sweetly  and  simply  told  and 
illustrated  by  delightful  pictures.  Little  folks 
will  find  it  as  attractive  as  its  predecessors,  which 
is  high  praise  to  those  who  remember  Pussy  Tip 
Toes  and  Frisk  and  His  Flock. 

All  of  us  know  the  fascinating  look  of  a  pal- 
ette, with  its  girdle  of  many-hued  paints  symmet- 
rically arranged  round  the  edge ;  but  nobody  can 


•  A  Great  Emergency,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Juliana 
Horatia  Ewing.    Robert*  Brothers. 

•  Baby  Ballads  by  Uno.    Lee  &  Shepard. 
'  Our  Children's  Songs.    Harper  &  Brothers. 
»  Little  Curly  Pate's  Story  Book.    By  Mrs.  S.  Barker. 

Little  Blue  Bell's  Picture  Book.  Little  Rosy  Cheek's 
Picture  Book.  By  Mrs.  S.  Barker.  Sunbeam's  Picture 
Books.    By  Mrs.  Gassett.   George  Routledge&  Sons. 

•  The  Little  Brown  House  and  the  Children  who  Lived 
nil.    By  Mrs.  D.  P.  Sanford.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


know  what  a  wealth  of  suggestion  lurks  in  these 
tiny  dots  of  color,  till  they  read  Mrs.  Champ- 
ney's  graceful  volume  All  Around  a  Palette.xo 
There  is  much  originality  in  this  idea  which 
would  seem  to  come  appropriately  from  an  artist 
and  an  artist's  wife.  The  stories,  which  are  sug- 
gested by  the  different  paints  on  the  palette,  are 
told  by  two  imps  known  as  "  The  Paint  Bogies," 
and  flow  naturally  in  an  art  direction.  Thus  Vene- 
tian Red  leads  to  anecdotes  of  Titian  and  Gior- 
gione ;  Vandyck  Brown  to  the  children  of  Charles 
I,  grouped  round  their  big  mastiff ;  Bitumen  to 
the  tale  of  that  daughter  of  Pharaoh  who  wed- 
ded the  great  Solomon;  etc.  Mr.  Champney 
contributes  the  very  clever  illustrations  for  this 
book. 

We  confess  to  an  apprehensive  distaste  for  sto- 
ries about  boarding-schools;  all  the  more,  that 
they  are  so  universally  attractive  to  young  peo- 
ple. Precisely  as  we  should  hesitate  about  send- 
ing a  girl  to  the  average  school,  we  hesitate  to 
let  her  read  the  record  of  such  schools — their 
slang  and  insubordination  and  bad  manners. 
The  author  of  The  Cedars,"  however,  has  con- 
trived to  eliminate  the  objectionable  features 
from  her  theme,  and  the  tale  will  be  found  lively 
and  harmless  reading  for  girls  of  the  age  to  en- 
joy it 

Modern  Magic  and  The  Secrets  of  Conjuring 
and  Magic,1*  both  by  Prof.  Hoffman,  give  ex- 
planations and  directions  so  careful  and  explicit 
for  the  doing  of  a  number  of  the  better  known 
conjuring  tricks,  that  any  intelligent  boy  with  a 
little  study  and  practice  may  acquire  them,  and 
thus  furnish  an  amusing  parlor  performance  for 
winter  evenings  at  home. 

The  experiences  of  that  youthful  hero,  Milti- 
ades  Peterkin  Paul,'3  are  narrated  in  rhyme,  and 
though  not  differing  widely  from  those  of  other 
little  boys,  are  sufficiently  entertaining  to  excite 
a  hearty  laugh  in  such  as  read. 

Audrey  Sinclair,  the  heroine  of  Brave  Little 
Heart,1*  is  a  young  girl,  left  by  her  dying  mother 
in  charge  of  an  impoverished  and  irritable  father 
and  a  house  full  of  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  a 
touching  little  history,  and  has  a  helpful  quality 
which  makes  it  good  reading  for  girls.  We 
should  have  preferred  to  omit  Dr.  Furyraan 
from  the  plot  as  bordering  on  the  improbable. 

Children  who  enjoyed  Jolly  Good  Times  pub- 
lished two  years  ago,  will  enjoy  Jolly  Good  Times 
at  School,  "S  by  the  same  author,  which  introduces 
some  of  the  characters  of  that  book,  and  is  in  a 
similar  hearty,  lively  vein.  The  author  is  evi- 
dently a  close  observer  of  actual  boys  and  girls 
as  seen  jn  our  rural  regions.  We  could  wish  for 
her  own  sake  that  her  descriptions  were  less  pre- 
Raphaelite,  for  the  fun  and  freshness  of  the  story 
will  hardly  save  it  from  the  condemnation  of 
fastidious  parents,  who  will  shrink  from  the  in- 
troduction to  their  cherished  nurslings,  even  on 

»  All  Around  a  Palette.  By  Lizzie  W.  Champney.  Lock- 
wood,  Brooks  &  Co. 
"The  Cedars.  By  Ellis  Gray.  Lock  wood,  Brooks  &  Co. 
»  Modern  Magic.    By  Professor  Hoffman.  The  Secrets 
of  Conjuring  and  Magic.    By  Robert  Houdin.  Translated 
by  Prof.  Hoffman.   George  Routledge  &  Sons. 

>*  Adventures  of  Mihiades  Peterkin  Paul.    By  John 
Brownjohn.    D.  Lothrop  &  Co. 
u  Brave  Little  Heart.   George  Routledge  &  Sons. 
»»  Jolly  Good  Times  at  School.    By  P.  Thome.  Roberts 
Brothers. 


paper,  of  such  a  horde  of  riotous  and  ungram- 
matical  children  as  are  here  depicted. 

Being  a  Boy  «6  belongs  to  that  class  of  books 
which  grown  people  chuckle  over  and  find  so 
vastly  entertaining  that  they  buy  them  for  their 
children,  and  then  are  surprised  to  find  that  the 
children  care  nothing  about  them.  The  book  is 
full  of  ingenious  and  quiet  drollery,  and  shows 
an  insight  into  boy  nature  which  without  the  au- 
thor's name  would  convince  the  most  casual 
reader  that  he  was — well!  —  not  a  girl!  But 
children  don't  enjoy  analysis  of  their  odd  little 
ways  and  mental  properties,  and  as  for  drollery 
on  the  subject,  they  rather  resent  it,  with  a  feel- 
ing that  fun  is  being  poked  at  them.  Mr. 
Warner,  therefore,  may  miss  his  mark  with  some 
little  folks,  but  among  older  people  this  book 
will  be  popular  enough  to  make  up  for  rejec- 
tion by  any  of  the  class  to  which  it  is  addressed. 

There  is  much  simplicity  and  grace  in  The 
Story  of  a  Wooden  Horse,1!  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  France.  This  horse,  by  name  Cressida, 
is  an  ingenious  automaton,  unique  among  wooden 
horses,  which  can  gallop,  trot,  neigh  when  stroked 
on  the  neck,  and  do  other  wonderful  things.  His 
adventures  and  those  of  his  happy  little  owner, 
Maurice  de  Roseil,  make  a  story  which  boys  will 
find  interesting. 

Last  on  our  list,  but  not  least,  comes  On  a 
Cushion,1*  the  most  successful  and  original  ven- 
ture in  the  old-fashioned  fairy  tale  line  which  has 
appeared  since  the  inimitable  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land. The  utmost  grace  and  delicacy  distinguish 
this  little,  book.  It  is  replete  with  genuine  im- 
agination, that  rare  thing,  and  it  is  of  the  best 
quality.  The  Legend  of  the  Opal  is  a  poem  told 
in  prose.  A  Toy  Princess  brims  with  wit  and 
satire ;  but  children  will  perhaps  prefer  to  either, 
the  tale  of  The  Hair  Tree,  and  the  wonderful 
garden  in  which  it  grew,  where  the  shrub  has 
hands  to  clutch  and  hold  the  passer  by,  and  the 
flowers'  mouths  furnished  with  teeth  which  bite 
the  cheeks  they  pretend  to  kiss;  while  other 
flowers  are  like  human  eyes. 

"  Big  eyes,  small  eyes,  blue  eyes,  brown  eyes, 
— eyes  with  long  black  lashes,  eyes  with  scarcely 
any,  eyes  with  heavy  lids  —  all  sorts  of  eyes,  all 
looking  at  him.  He  thought  them  so  pretty  that 
he  determined  to  gather  some,  and  in  coming  to 
a  very  beautiful  bright  blue  eye  he  put  bis  hand 
to  the  stalk  to  break  it  off,  but  thereupon  it  wept 
such  floods  of  tears  that  the  sailor  felt  sorry  for 
it,  and  left  it  glistening  on  its  stem,  whereat  all 
the  lips  burst  into  a  chorus  of  shrill  laughter." 

"  SUSAN  COOLIDGE." 


M  Being  a  Boy.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  J.  R. 
Osgood  &  Co. 

11  The  Story  of  a  Wooden  Horse.  By  Emile  Bayard. 
George  Routledge  &  Sons. 

"On  a  Cushion,  and  other  Tales.  By  Mary  de  Mor- 
gan.   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


There  are  two  words  which  have  a  very  un- 
familiar look,  but  a  very  familiar  sound.  They  are 
"pupper"  and  "mummer."  We  do  not  know 
that  we  ever  before  saw  them  in  type,  but  we 
have  often  heard  them  on  the  lips.  And  as  we 
here  repeat  them  who  does  not  recognize  in  them 
the  every-day  barbarisms  into  which  those  very 
sweet  and  tender  -household  words,  "  Papa  "  and 
"Mamma,"  have  become  corrupted?  We  give 
way  to  the  phonetic  impulse,  and  impair  the  sur- 
face of  one  of  our  fair  pages  for  the  sake  of  let- 
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ting  our  readers  see  how  they  look.  It  may  seem 
a  little  matter,  but  life  is  made  up  of  little  mat- 
ters, and  the  only  hope  of  remedying  all  is  to  take 
one  at  a  time.  Good  habits  of  language  are  of 
prime  importance,  and  we  believe  in  beginning 
the  teaching  thereof  in  the  nursery.  It  is  not 
good  language  to  say  "  pupper  "  and  "  mummer." 
Words  have  rights  which  we  should  accustom 
ourselves  and  our  children  to  respect 


BBIEP  HOTIGES. 


Light;  a  Series  of  Experiments  for  the  Use  of 
Students  of  Every  Age.  ,  By  Alfred  A. 
Mayer  and  Charles  Barnard.  [D.  Appleton 
&Co.] 

On  a  careful  examination  of  this  book  the 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  completely 
and  how  satisfactorily  the  most  recondite  princi- 
ples of  the  science  of  optics  may  be  represented 
to  the  eye  by  means  of  the  apparatus  described  ; 
and  at  how  comparatively  small  an  expense  this 
apparatus  may  be  provided.  A  good  deal  of  in- 
telligent guidance,  and  some  considerable  me- 
chanical skill,  will  be  found  to  be  necessary  for 
any  pupil  who  should  undertake  to  prepare  the 
apparatus  himself ;  but  the  skill  and  experience 
are  only  such  as  every  ordinary  mechanic  pos- 
sesses ;  so  that  there  would  be,  in  every  case,  a 
resort  at  hand  on  occasion  of  any  difficulty.  Any 
intelligent  boy,  however,  of  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  with  sufficient  persever- 
ance and  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  with  mod- 
erate facilities  for  plain  work,  and  with  a  com- 
petent father  or  older  brother,  to  take  an  interest 
in  his  progress  and  to  give  him  some  aid  and 
direction  from  time  to  time,  and  with  access  to  a 
small  stock  of  carpenter's  appointments,  would 
accomplish  the  whole  very  satisfactorily.  With 
a  great  majority  of  boys,  however,  with  the  usual 
eagerness  and  impatience  for  results  of  boys, 
and  without  any  proper  direction  and  restraint, 
the  attempt  to  follow  the  guidance  of  this  book 
would  result  in  utter  discouragement  and  total 
failure.  The  article  of  apparatus  with  which 
the  descriptions  commence  is  the  Heliostat,  which 
is  a  contrivance  to  be  secured  in  a  half-opened 
window  for  diverting  a  beam  of  light  from  the 
sun,  coming  from  any  direction,  and  transmit- 
ting it  in  a  horizontal  direction  through  the  room, 
otherwise  darkened  by  curtains  or  by  other 
means.  The  beam  thus  transmitted  can  be  con- 
veniently made  the  means  of  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  experiments  which  require  very  little 
additional  apparatus,  but  which  illustrate  an 
astonishing  number  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  optical  science,  such  as  those  pertaining 
to  transparency,  translucency,  opacity,  reflection, 
refraction,  the  nature  and  the  properties  of  color, 
and  the  like.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  after 
the  foregoing  explanation,  that  the  work  is  not 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  reading  book,  that  is,  as 
a  book  from  which  a  pupil  can  gain  some  general 
ideas  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  light,  by  a 
cursory  perusal  of  it  Even  a  careful  perusal  of 
it  without  the  opportunity  to  repeat  and  witness 
the  experiments,  by  one  who  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject  would  be  almost 
wholly  useless;  while  yet  a  well-informed  and 
intelligent  reader,  who  had  already  acquired,  in 
other  ways,  some  general  ideas  in  respect  to  the 
subject  of  optics,  might  be  greatly  interested  in 


having  his  knowledge  revived  by  h,  and  as  it 
were,  re-impressed ;  and  he  would  be  certainly 
much  surprised  at  finding  by  what  simple  and 
inexpensive  means  the  essential  effects  may  be 
produced  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  striking 
manner.  The  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  in 
Experimental  Science.      JACOB  ABBOTT. 

Tears  for  the  Little  Ones.  Edited  by  Helen  Ken- 
drick  Johnson.  [James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

Our  Little  Ones  in  Paradise.    Compiled  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Cutler.   [American  Tract  Society.] 

Sursum   Corda.    Compiled  by  the  Editor  of 
"Quiet  Hours."   [Roberts  Brothers.] 

These  three  volumes,  though  prepared  by  dif- 
ferent hands,  bearing  different  imprints,  and  pre- 
senting different  exteriors,  are  bound  together 
by  a  likeness  of  staple  and  a  community  of  aim. 
Each  is  a  compilation ;  the  last  one  of  religious 
poetry  alone,  the  two  others  of  poetry  and  prose. 
The  address  of  each  is  to  the  bereaved  and 
afflicted,  and  the  common  intent  one  of  conso- 
lation. The  special  function  of  the  first  two  is 
the  comfort  of  parents  who  have  lost  children ; 
the  last  named  has  a  wider  range  of  selection 
and  purpose.  The  form  of  the  first  volume  is 
somewhat  ornamental ;  the  tinted  paper,  a  red- 
line  border,  and  a  glitter  of  gilt  on  the  cover, 
giving  it  a  bit  of  holiday  appearance.  The  form 
and  style  of  the  second  volume  are  simpler  and 
to  our  taste  more  appropriate ;  this  book  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  unexceptionable  beauty;  but  its 
compiler  has  taken  liberties  with  the  text  of 
hymns,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  abbreviating,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bryant's  noble  poem,  on  page 
167,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  mutilated 
without  distinct  notice  to  that  effect.  The  third 
volume  makes  no  typographical  pretension  at 
all,  but  has  a  decided  flavor  of  the  religious  doc- 
trines held  by  what  are  known  as  the  "  Evangeli- 
cal "  churches.  Each  of  the  three  seems  to  us 
to  achieve  its  purpose  well,  and  the  first  and  last 
are  particularly  suitable  for  gift-books. 

One  Year  Abroad.    By  the  author  of  "One 
Summer."  [James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

This  "Little  Classic"  book  is  made  up  of 
the  best  parts  of  a  year's  letters  to  the  Boston 
Transcript.  But  the  author's  route  was  quite 
aside  from  the  routine  of  European  travel, 
and  her  book  is  as  unlike  others  of  its  class 
as  her  One  Summer  is  unlike  the  ordinary 
story.  The  same  qualities  of  mind  that  distin- 
guished that  distinguish  this.  It  is  altogether 
delightful.  With  nothing  of  the  guide-book,  we 
have  in  it  a  first-hand  use  of  the  eyes,  and  no 
common  eyes,  either.  It  is  equally  good  for 
those  who  have  been  abroad  and  those  who  have 
not  A  principal  characteristic  is  a  shrewd  hu- 
mor, but  its  whole  surface  is  bright  with  little 
natural  touches,  as  sunny  as  the  light  that  plays 
over  the  ripply  surface  of  a  lake.  The  book 
may  be  read  with  almost  unalloyed  pleasure. 

Money  and  Legal  Tender.    By  R.  Linderman. 
[G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] 

Here  are  twenty  chapters  in  an  hundred  and 
twenty  pages;  some  nearly  as  short  as  the  fa- 
mous chapter  on  snakes  in  Ireland  ;  but  con- 
taining a  valuable  selection  of  facts  and  sta- 
tistics bearing  on  the  present  monetary  contro- 
versy, including  such  topics  as  the  legislation 
on  silver  and  paper,  the  annual  production  of 
silver  and  its  use  in  manufactures,  its  value  rela- 


tive to  gold  during  each  year  for  the  past  cen- 
tury, and  the  position  of  other  nations  on  the 
question  of  a  single  standard.  The  author  is,  of 
course,,  opposed  to  the  remonetization  of  silver, 
and  gives  a  satisfactory  statement  of  his  reasons. 
There  is  much,  also,  of  special  value  to  those  in- 
terested in  numismatics  and  minting. 

The  Narrative  of  a  Blockade- Runner.    By  J. 
Wilkinson.   [Sheldon  &  Co.] 

Opportunities  of  studying  the  late  war  of  the 
rebellion  from  the  Confederate  interior  have 
been  comparatively  few;  and  hence  each  is  of 
proportionately  greater  value.  The  deck  of  a 
blockade-runner,  moreover,  afforded  a  view  of 
some  of  the  less  common  aspects  of  the  great 
struggle,  and  is,  therefore,  a  desirable  point  of 
observation.  The  author  of  this  volume  was  an 
officer  in  the  late  Confederate  navy,  and,  after  a 
brief  naval  service  in  Virginia  and  Mississippi 
waters,  was  placed  in  command  of  several  block- 
ade-runners in  succession,  which  plied  between 
Charleston,  Wilmington,  Bermuda,  Nassau,  and 
other  ports  "  in  and  out."  His  narrative  is  sim- 
ply and  sensibly  written,  and  very  entertaining 
in  its  way ;  good  as  a  story,  and  useful  as  a  con- 
tribution to  history. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  George  E. 
Emery  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  copies  of  three  maps : 
(1)  of  the  North  Sea  and  Lands,  according  to 
Antonio  Zeno's  chart  of  the  14th  century;  (2) 
of  the  Zeni  Map  of  the  North  Sea  and  Lands, 
1380;  and  (3)  of  the  North  Sea  and  Lands  as 
known  in  popular  geography,  1877.  These  maps, 
which  every  reader  of  such  a  work  as  that  of 
Lieut.  Payer's,  reviewed  in  another  column,  would 
examine  with  keen  interest,  show  that  much  of 
modern  "discovery  "  is  only  a  recovery.  —  Henry 
T.  Williams,  New  York,  publishes  Fret-Sawing 
for  Pleasure  and  Profit,  a  nicely-printed  and  pro- 
fusely-illustrated handbook  in  paper  covers,  for 
the  instruction  of  workers  in  wood  with  the  fret- 
saw. A  boy  of  mechanical  tastes  would  be 
greatly  interested  in  it  and  shown  the  way  to  a 
useful  recreation.  —  In  a  pamphlet  on  Some  As- 
pects of  the  Money  Question  [Robert  Clarke  & 
Co.],  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  bar  pricks  the 
wind  bubbles  with  which  the  schemes  of  "silver- 
men"  and  anti-resumptionists  are  puffed  up. 
These  letters,  published  originally  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Commercial,  would  make  a  good  missionary 
tract  to  be  sown  broadcast  wherever  the  falla- 
cies of  the  CommerciaTs  editor  have  spread  the 
errors  that  have  brought  forth  such  a  baneful 
crop  in  Washington  the  past  month. 


Sprinkled  in  with  the  Favorite  Poems  by  popu- 
lar authors,  which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  little  volumes  of  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.'s 
"  Vest-Pocket  Series,"  have  appeared  of  late  a 
number  of  choice  bits  of  current  or  late  litera- 
ture, such  as  Is  She  His  Wife  t  another  par- 
lor comedy  by  Charles  Dickens;  Mr.  Carlyle's 
essays  on  Burns  and  Goethe,  and  Mr.  Sted- 
man's  on  Mrs.  Browning;  with  Aldrich's  A 
Midnight  Fantasy,  and  Mark  Twain's  A  True 
Story.  This  choice  library  in  miniature  is  now 
well  on  towards  a  hundred  volumes;  in  fact 
we  are  not  sure  but  that  it  has  already  reached 
that  point 

An  equal,  if  not  a  greater,  variety  character- 
izes the  companion  "Half-Hour  Series,"  pub- 
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lished  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  which  average  a 
few  more  pages  to  the  volume,  but  are  bound  in 
paper  covers,  and  are  sold  at  a  less  price,  ranging 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents.  In  this  form 
have  recently  been  given  to  us  instructive  essays 
by  Eugene  Lawrence,  on  The  Jews  and  their 
Persecutors,  Latin  Literature,  and  Greek  Litera- 
ture ;  and  short  stories  or  sketches  by  George 
Eliot,  Wilkie  Collins,  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey,  and 
Geraldine  Butt. 


Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear's  little  book  on  The  Tele- 
phone [Lee  &  Shepard]  affords  an  hour's  in- 
structive reading  upon  the  electric  force,  its 
application  in  the  telegraph,  and  the  special 
adaptation  of  the  telegraph  to  speaking  pur- 
poses, now  fast  becoming  popularized.  Numerous 
cuts  in  white  outline  upon  a  black  surface  help 
to  make  clear  the  more  intricate  passages  in  the 
explanation.  —  For  pupils  in  the  art  of  drawing, 
who  have  made  some  progress,  and  are  able 
to  master  the  principles  of  science  and  some 
technicality  of  detail,  Prof.  Keller's  treatise 
on  Elementary  Perspective  [Robert  Clarke  & 
Co.]  is  fitted  to  be  very  useful.  The  sound- 
ness of  its  method  and  its  adaptability  to  exist- 
ing wants  have  been  demonstrated  by  several 
years'  use  of  it  in  manuscript  in  the  School  of 
Designs,  Cincinnati  University.  Seventeen  in- 
serted plates  accompany  the  text  —  Both  prac- 
tical and  interesting,  because  it  deals  with  a 
subject  of  universal  concern  in  an  intelligent 
way,  is  Col.  Waring's  little  book  on  The  Sani- 
tary Condition  in  City  and  Country  Dwelling 
Houses.  [D.  Van  Nostrand.]  It  tells  how  to 
make  the  city  tenement  free  from  the  dangers  of 
sewer  gas,  and  how  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  of 
a  place  where  no  system  of  public  sewers  exists. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  it  finds  in  favor  of  the 
plan  of  subsoil  irrigation  which  has  lately  been 
applied  on  a  large  scale  in  the  village  of  Lenox. 


A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.'s  new  Concordance 
to  the  Book  of  Psalms  is  fitted,  as  concordances 
ordinarily  are  not,  to  the  Psalter  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  as  well  as  to  the  text  found  in 
the  common  English  version.  This  peculiarity 
will  make  it  especially  useful  to  Episcopalians. 
—  The  Pilgrim  Psalms  [A.  D.  F.  Randolph  & 
Co.]  is  an  edifying  little  volume  of  comments 
upon  Psalms  exx  to  exxiv  inclusive.  The  author, 
Rev.  Samuel  Cox,  is  an  English  Baptist  In  his 
preface  he  says :  "  My  chief  and  most  pleasant 
task  has  been  to  bring  out  the  poetic  beauty  and 
spiritual  wisdom  with  which  these  Psalms  are 
rife,  and  to  point  the  morals  they  were  intended 
to  convey."  We  can  heartily  commend  his  en- 
deavor as  altogether  successful.  —  We  cannot 
speak  in  any  such  terms  of  The  Temple  of  Pleas- 
ure, or  Seeing  Life  [W.  B.  Mucklow],  whose  au- 
thor, Rev.  J.  W.  Bonham,  styles  himself  "a 
Church  Evangelist,"  that  is,  we  suppose,  an 
Episcopalian.  He  means  well,  perhaps,  though 
we  never  can  maintain  entire  confidence  towards 
a  Christian  minister  who  adopts  the  key  upon 
which  this  book  is  pitched.  It  is  a  mere  piece 
of  religious  rodomontade,  a  coarsely-sensational 
preachment,  which  ought  to  have  been  left  in 
the  manuscript,  and  the  manuscript  thrown  into 
the  waste-basket  —  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Tyng,  jr.'s, 
The  Square  of  Life  [W.  B.  Mucklow]  is  a  bit  of 
very  different  work.   The  four  lectures  of  which 


it  is  composed,  on  Manhood,  Womanhood,  Father- 
hood, Motherhood,  are  reverent,  dignified,  timely 
and  useful  discussions,  from  the  Christian  stand- 
point, of  the  important  characters  or  functions 
represented  by  those  terms. 


TABLE  TALK. 


.  .  .  Please  instruct  the  critic  of  sensational 
literature  to  sharpen  his  knife,  grind  his  toma- 
hawk, and  without  fear  of  publishers  or  authors 
to  kill  and  scalp  every  member  of  the  family 
from  Helen's  (unnatural)  Babies  to  "That  Grand- 
mother of  Mine."  If  he  cannot  exterminate  the 
race  he  may  prevent  the  birth  of  expected  mon- 
strosities. Alas  for  Athens!  that  her  wisdom 
has  changed  to  such  folly  as  to  permit  those 
books  to  bear  upon  the  title  page  "  Boston." 

J.  G.  Mcl. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

.  .  .  Who,  oh,  who  is  it,  that  caracoles  so  over 
The  Story  of  Avis  t  I  cannot  make  out,  for  the 
life  of  me,  that  the  book  is  good  —  though  it  has 
a  certain  strong  interest  in  it  The  art  chatter 
which  runs  through  its  pages  is  poor  —  at  times 
absurd  and  ignorant;  and  the  style  seems  all 
dashed  in  with  solid  vermilion — no  grays  or 
pale  pinks.  The  story  has  power,  for  I  cannot 
get  it  out  of  my  head,  but  it  isn't  power  which 
will  carry  it  far.  And  I  do  decry  Miss  Phelps's 
choice  of  names,  and  the  way  in  which  her  peo- 
ple talk.  Either  Andover  is  a  place  by  itself  and 
not  at  all  like  the  rest  of  New  England,  or  I 
don't  know  New  England.  X. 

...  I  am  reading  Miss  Phelps's  Avis.  I  only 
began  it  yesterday.  I  think  the  style  is  beauti- 
ful, but  I  fear  for  the  ending  of  the  love  story. 
Miss  Phelps  has  peculiar  views,  and  after  her 
Gates  Ajar  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  any 
opinion.  I  do  think  there  are  women  with  love 
for  other  things  —  art,  out -door  societies,  and 
literary  pursuits,  who  really  would  not  only  be 
happier  themselves,  but  the  men  whom  they 
marry  would  be  so  too,  if  they  had  remained  un- 
married. They  have  no  love  for  domestic  joys, 
and  are  in  bondage  all  the  time.  A.  N. 

Brooklyn. 

.  .  .  You  got  over  the  Cook  Book  very  hap- 
pily. P. 

.  .  .  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone's  speculations  on  the 
perception  of  color  are  interesting,  but  I  think 
not  to  be  accepted.  If  the  human  race  had  only 
of  late  gained  the  perception  of  color,  then  it 
could  not  be  possessed  by  animals.  But  we 
know  that  the  bull  distinguishes  red  and  is  en- 
raged by  it  Lubbock's  experiments  show  that 
insects  distinguish  colors.  It  is  a  favorite  opin- 
ion of  Darwin  that  birds  recognize  color,  and 
that  their  action  on  it  through  "natural  selec- 
tion "  modifies  species.  L. 
Philadelphia. 

.  .  .  The  irrelevancy  of  the  criticism  of  the 
Spectator  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  article  on  "The 
Color  Sense,"  drawn  from  Joseph's  "coat  of 
many  colors,"  appears  from  the  fart,  established 
by  the  best  Hebrew  scholars,  that  the  passage  in 
Genesis  (xxxvii :  3)  has  no  reference  to  color,  the 
correct  rendering  being,  as  given  by  Dr.  Conant, 
"  a  full-length  garment"  C. 
Boston. 


.  .  .  Another  provincialism  of  frequent  notice 
along  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac  and  vicinity  is 
the  addition  of  the  letter  r  to  the  pronunciation 
of  many  words  ending  in  w  ;  for  instance,  saw  is 
pronounced  as  if  spelled  sawr,  a  drawing  is 
called  a  drawring,  a  raw  day  is  a  rawr  day,  etc. 
While  this  provincialism  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versal, it  is  very  common  even  among  the  most 
intelligent  families.  A  singular  feature  about  it 
is  that  the  native  born  population  seem  wholly 
unconscious  of  it  N.  S.  W. 

Salisbury,  Mass. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


(39.)  Which  classical  atlas  do  you  consider  the 
best  as  a  work  of  reference  for  a  private  library  ? 

F.  R.  H. 

New  York. 

The  best  English  classical  atlas  for  ordinary  working  us* 
is  probably  A.  K.  Johnston's,  published  by  Blackwood,  Ed- 
inburgh. 

(4a)  Will  you  please  give  me  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  novels  Paul  Ferroll,  and  Why 
Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife  ?  The  author  was 
an  English  lady  who  died  within  a  few  years. 

Subscriber. 

Mrs.  Caroline  (Wigley)  Olive,  wife  of  Archer  Olive. 

(41.)  The  Literary  World  for  November,  in  its 
review  of  "  Leeds's  History  of  the  United  States," 
uses  the  phrase  "six  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars." Is  this  correct  or  is  it  even  allowable,  in 
a  paper  making  claim  as  a  literary  authority  ?  If 
so,  why  is  it  not  equally  correct  to  write  "  six  hun- 
dred thousands  of  dollars,"  or  "  six  hundreds  of 
dollars?"  S.  H.  K. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

We  see  nothing  incorrect  in  the  phrase  "  six  thousand 
millions  of  dollars,"  though  we  admit  that  "six  thousand 
million  dollars  "  would  be  more  nearly  analagous  to  usage. 
We  prefer  the  former  nevertheless. 

(42.)  Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  as  to 
which  you  think  is  the  best  Encyclopaedia  for 
general  purposes,  Britannica,  Appleton's,  John- 
son's, etc  ?   I  wish  to  get  one,  and  the  best 

J.  T.  L. 

Marietta,  Ohio. 

The  field  on  which  the  rival  Encyclopaedias  are  now  en- 
gaged* in  the  death  grapple  is  a  dangerous  one  for  a  non-com- 
batant to  enter,  and  we  answer  a  difficult  question  with  cau- 
tion. We  use  Appleton's,  and  generally  find  it  all  that  can 
be  desired.  There  are  those  who  prefer  Johnson's.  We 
should  like  very  much  to  own  the  new  edition  of  the  Brit- 
annica, which  is  fuller  than  either  of  the  above-named,  but 
will  not  be  completed  for  several  years. 

ANSWERS. 

(30.)  Both  expressions  are  French,  and  are  used,  but  with 
very  different  meanings.  "  Esprit  de  corps "  designs'— 
the  feeling  which  all  the  members  of  an  especial  society 
have  in  common.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  a  regiment,  we 
are  to  say:  "L'espritde  corps  est  parfait  dans  on  regi- 
ment ; "  "  L' esprit  de  corps  laisse  beaucoup  a  desirer  dam 
ce  regiment"  The  expression  "  esprit  du  corps,"  very  sel- 
dom used,  is  found  once  in  the  Gospel,  and  again  in  one  of 
Xavier  de  Maiatre's  writings  entitled  "  Voyage  amour  de 
ma  chambre."  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  in  both  of 
these  cases  the  writers  employ  that  expression  in  opposition 
to"  esprit  de  Tame."  It  shows  plainly  to  us  that  the  words 
corf*  and  Am*  were  considered  by  the  writers  as  animated 
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bodies.  From  these  two  authorities  we  see  that  "  esprit  du 
corps  "  is  only  used  when  cor  fit  refers  to  one's  own  body. 

Lkon  Roger. 

St.  MarjT,  School,  St.  A  ugustintt  CoiUgt,  Btnicia,  Col. 

(33.)  From  several  correspondents  we  learn  that  an  article 
on  Elizabeth  Sheppard,  the  author  of  Charles  A  uchtster, 
by  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  (written  however  before 
her  marriage)  can  be  found  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
June,  » 86a. 

(34.)  The  author  of  Coronation  is  certainly  correct  about 
the  British  cannon  ball  in  the  old  Brattle  Street  church  front. 
1  have  often  looked  upon  it  there.  Who  can  teD  where  it 
is  now?  C.  G.  W. 

Sfringfitld,  Matt. 

(36.)  W.  G.  B.  will  find  review  of  AUston's  Monaldi  in 
North  American  Review,  Vol.  LIV.  H.  F.  H. 

RockvilU,  Conn. 

(37.)  The  words  are  from  Parolles  in  Shakespeare's  "All's 
Well  That  Ends  Well,"  Act  II.  Sc.  Ill,  last  line  but  two. 

C.  G.  W. 

Sfringfitld,  Matt. 

HEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—  Not  even  the  enlargement  of  this  number 
of  the  Literary  World  to  thirty-six  pages,  nearly 
double  its  usual  size,  has  made  room  for  all  the 
material  it  ought  to  have  contained.  For  the 
displacement  of  the  usual  editorial  matter  by  the 
Whittier  Tribute  no  apology,  of  course,  is 
needed  ;  but  other  departments  are  alike 
abridged,  valuable  matter  already  in  type  is 
crowded  out  altogether,  and  notices  of  new  nov- 
els, of  many  holiday  books,  and  a  variety  of 
other  publications  have  got  no  further  than 
manuscript.   Oh,  for  a  fortnightly  issue  I 

—  The  extracts  printed  in  another  column  by 
no  means  exhaust  the  poetic  riches  of  the  De- 
cember magazines.  Mr.  Longfellow's  "Kera- 
mos,"  in  Harper's,  is  his  most  considerable  recent 
production,  and  a  much  more  notable  work  of 
verse  than  anything  which  has  reached  the  pub- 
lic through  the  periodicals  this  long  time.  Its 
glorification  of  *'  old  china  "  will  greatly  delight 
a  now  rapidly  growing  taste,  and  the  fine  illus- 
trations which  accompany  it  adopt  it  at  once  to 
everybody's  liking.  St.  Nicholas  turns  out  sev- 
eral little  bits  of  verse  which  are  quite  remark- 
able as  being  the  work  of  two  little  sisters, 
Elaine  and  Dora  Goodale,  thirteen  and  ten  years 
old  respectively,  whose  home  is  among  the  Berk- 
shire hills  in  Western  Massachusetts.  It  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  an  appropriate  conjunction 
of  precocities  if  we  had  invited  upon  these 
poems  the  critical  judgment  of  the  young  lady  of 
not  yet  seven  years  who  dictated  the  notices  of 
"  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls  "  for  our  last  number  1 
Other  articles  in  the  December  magazines  of 
special  interest  for  our  readers  are  as  follows: 

"The  Metropolitan  Newspaper."  W.  H. 

Rideing,  Harper's. 
"  The  Cosmogony  of  '  Paradise  Lost.' " 

E.  S.  Nadai, 

"  Miss  Alcott."    F.  B.  Sanborn,  St.  Nicholas. 

"A  Study  of  Keats."  R.H.Stoddard,  Scribnor't. 
"  Recalling*  from  a  Pub.ic  Life."  Robert 

Dale  Owen,  '* 
"'Ouida's' Novels."   T.S.Perry,  Li//incoifs. 
Folk-lore  of  the  Southern  Negroes." 

WiPiam  Owens, 
"  Thomas  Baiiey  Aldrich."   G.  L  Austin,  IV id*  Atoakt. 

—  A  valued  subscriber,  in  remitting  his  sub- 
scription, sends  two  dollars  instead  of  one,  pleas- 
antly saying:  "One  can  hardly  send  a  silver 
half-dollar  by  mail,  and  $2.00  a  year  would  be  a 


more  convenient  price  than  $1.50;  but  please 
credit  me  for  one  year  and  a  third."  Any  of  our 
readers  are  quite  at  liberty  to  follow  bis  example. 

—  The  list  of  Pseudonymns  in  our  November 
number  has  commanded  wide  attention  as  being 
by  far  the  fullest  ever  published  in  that  form,  so 
far  as  known  to  our  readers.  It  was  defective, 
however,  by  reason  of  many  omissions  and  some 
errors,  and  we  have  a  supplementary  list  in 
preparation.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  our 
friends  who  will  forward  additions  or  corrections. 

—  Mrs  Stowe  is  to  have  a  new  story  in  the 
Christian  Union  to  be  called  "Our  Folks  at 
Poganuck." 

—  The  statue  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  erected  by 
subscription  on  the  part  of  his  friends  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  near  to  the  London 
School  Board  offices,  is  about  to  be  unveiled. 
There  will  be  no  formal  ceremonies. 

—  Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram,  now  in  London,  claims  to 
have  come  recently  into  possession  of  a  hither- 
to unknown  romance  by  Edgar  A.  Poe.  The 
Journal  of  Julius  Rodman  is  its  name,  and  its 
subject  an  imaginary  first  passage  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  by  civilized  man. 

—  A  Talk  about  Swedenborg,  by  the  Rev.  Frank 
Sewall,  President  of  Urbana  University,  Ohio,  is 
being  translated  into  Swedish  in  a  publication  at 
Stockholm ;  and  The  Pillow  of  Stones,  by  the  same 
author,  is  appearing  in  Italian  in  the  "Nuova 
Epoca"  published  in  Florence. 

—  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana's  participation  in  the 
Whittier  Tribute  is  peculiarly  gratifying.  He 
reached  his  own  ninetieth  birthday  on  the  15th 
of  November,  "the  second  born  of  the  first 
generation  of  American  authors,"  as  an  article 
in  the  Tribune  fittingly  designates  him. 

—  Miss  Blanche  Howard,  the  author  of  those 
popular  books,  One  Summer  and  One  Year 
Abroad,  was  born  and  educated  in  Bangor, 
Maine,  but  we  will  not  presume  to  divulge  her 
age  except  by  saying  that  she  is  young.  If  the 
reader  were  to  look  at  her  photograph  he  would 
see  a  woman  of  fine  personal  appearance,  tall  and 
queenly  in  her  bearing. 

—  It  is  pleasant  to  know  of  the  success  of 
some  new  editions  of  standard  works.  Hurd  & 
Houghton's  Bacon  and  British  Poets  are  selling 
fast,  the  former  having  already  reached  a  third 
edition;  and  the  demand  for  T.  Y.  Crowell's 
cheap  edition  of  the  latter  is  greater  than  he  can 
supply.  Large  orders  for  it  have  come  in,  es- 
pecially from  the  South  and  West,  where  it  is 
certain  to  have  a  wide  circulation. 

—  Of  a  number  of  new  ventures  announced  in 
journalism  the  most  promising  is  Sundtiy  After- 
noon, a  monthly  religious  magazine  of  a  practical 
rather  than  theological  sort,  to  be  published  by 
Edward  F.  Merriain,  of  Springfield,  under  the 
editorship  of  Rev.  Washington  Gladden.  Mr. 
Gladden's  name  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  a 
wide-awake,  good-tempered,  intelligent,  valuable 
journal.   It  is  not  to  be  polemic. 

—  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  is  reported  to  be  at  work 
upon  a  new  poem.  —  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Dodge  has 
sailed  for  Europe,  where  she  will  spend  the 
winter,  mostly  in  Paris. — Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's 
new  daughter  has  received  the  name  of  Gwendo- 


len. —  Mr.  E.  S.  Nadal  has  again  been  appointed 
a  Secretary  of  Legation  at  London. —  Julia  Kav- 
anagh,  the  novelist,  has  just  died  suddenly  at 
Nice  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  Her  first  work, 
The  Three  Paths,  appeared  in  1848,  and  her  last, 
The  Two  Lilies,  only  a  short  time  since. 

—  Mr.  Murray,  of  Boston,  in  his  Golden  Pule, 
and  Mr.  Swing,  of  Chicago,  in  his  Alliance,  are 
spurring  on  their  steeds  to  new  endeavors,  and 
we  begin  to  watch  with  considerable  interest  to 
see  which  racer  will  come  out  ahead.  Each  paper 
announces  an  increased  staff,  an  enlarged  scope, 
new  features,  and,  in  general,  a  purpose  of  dis- 
tancing all  the  other  family  religious  papers  in 
the  country.  The  two  cities,  as  centers  of  great 
thinking  populations,  can  certainly  support  two 
such  enterprises,  and  we  expect  to  see  each  one 
going  on  succeeding  in  its  own  way. 

—  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  fond  of  noting  lit- 
erary coincidences  may  like  to  compare  with  the 
third  of  the  three  "wittiest  Boston  sayings"  as  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (see  Lit- 
erary World,  vol.  viii,  pp.  68, 82)  this  remark  from 
Miss  Phelps's  new  story: 

"The  consciousness  of  clean  linen  is  in  and 
of  itself  a  source  of  moral  strength  only  second  to 
that  of  a  clean  conscience." 

This  is  that  same  sentiment  in  a  new  form,  and 
we  shall  begin  to  think  that  there  must  be  a  fun- 
damental truth  behind  it 

— The  war  between  Applet ons'  and  Johnson's 
Cyclopedias  has  come  to  the  point  of  an  explicit 
challenge  from  the  publishers  of  the  latter  to  the 
publishers  of  the  former  to  submit  the  two  works 
to  a  tribunal  of  critics,  impartially  constituted, 
who  shall  take  their  own  course  of  examination, 
and  render  a  verdict  upon  their  disputed  compar- 
ative merits.  The  challengers  offer  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  the  examination  and  to  publish  the 
result,  provided  the  result  is  against  them,  and 
further  to  make  a  gift  of  $500  to  the  Children's 
Aid  Society ;  but  provided  the  result  is  in  their 
favor  to  require  nothing  of  the  Applet  ons. 

—  The  recent  Congress  of  Librarians  in  Lon- 
don has  been  promptly  followed  by  two  notable 
results:  first,  the  American  Library  Journal, 
dropping  the  word  "American  "  from  its  title,  be- 
comes the  official  organ  of  the  Library  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom ;  second,  an  Index 
Society  has  been  organized,  under  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Robert  Harrison,  having  for  its  immediate 
object  the  compiling  of  indexes  to  important 
books  deficient  in  that  particular,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  general  index  to  universal  literature. 
Mr.  Justin  Winsor  seems  to  have  been  the  mov- 
ing spirit  at  the  Congress. 

—  The  event  in  the  literary  circles  of  New 
York  has  been  the  arrival  from  England  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Leopold  Farjeon.  Mr.  Farjeon,  who  is 
of  Hebrew-English  descent,  and  forty-three  years 
old,  has  made  a  sudden  reputation  by  his  stories 
of  Crif,  Joshua  Marvel,  Blade  o'  Grass,  Lon- 
don's Heart,  and  Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses. 
To  the  average  American  he  comes  strongly 
commended,  by  reason  of  having  lately  married 
a  daughter  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  actor.  It  is 
understood  to  be  his  purpose  to  make  his  home 
in  America  for  some  time  to  come.  To  him  and 
his  father-in-law,  the  latter  better  known  as 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  the  Lotos  Club  gave  a  cor- 
dial welcome  the  other  evening. 
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—  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor's  recent  course  of  lec- 
tures on  "German  Literature"  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  successful  of  the  many  excellent 
courses  Boston  owes  to  the  Lowell  Institute. 
His  evident  mastery  of  the  subject,  his  large  and 
minute  familiarity  with  the  characteristic  styles 
and  representative  authors  of  the  different  epochs 
in  German  letters,  the  admirable  mingling  of 
biography,  history,  and  criticism  in  his  treatment 
of  the  great  writers,  and  the  remarkable  skill 
shown  in  his  translations,  gave  to  the  lectures  an 
authentic  value  and  positive  interest  quite  unu- 
sual. Mr.  Taylor's  manner  was  wholly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  thorough  excellence  of  his  lectures. 
No  rhetorical  or  oratorical  tricks  were  used  to 
entrap  the  audience  into  applause.  The  whole 
was  scholarly,  manly  and  sincere ;  and  the  most 
respectful  and  admiring  attention  was  paid  by  an 
intelligent  audience,  which  was  large  from  the 
first,  and  at  last  crowded  the  hall  to  its  utmost 
capacity. 

POSTSCRIPT. 


JBfjittier  Cribute. 

The  following  contributions  reach  us  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  the  proper  place,  the  pages  containing  the  Whittier 
Tribute  being  already  printed.  They  are  not  too  hue,  how- 
ever, we  are  sure,  to  blend  with  the  general  accord. 

THE  80NOS  OF  SEVENTY  YEARS. 

Master  1    Let  stronger  lips  than  these 

Turn  melody  to  harmony, 
Poet!    Mine  tremble  as  they  crave 

A  word  alone  with  thee. 

Thy  songs  melt  on  the  vibrant  air, 
The  wild  birds  know  them,  and  the  wind, 

The  common  light  hath  claim  on  them, 
The  common  heart  and  mind. 

And  air,  and  light,  and  wind,  shall  be 
Thy  fellow-singers,  while  they  say 

How  seventy  years  of  music  stir 
The  common  pulse  to-day. 

Hush,  sweetest  songs  I    Mine  ears  are  deaf 

To  all  of  ye  save  only  one. 
Blind  are  the  eyes  that  turn  the  leaf 

Against  the  Autumn  sun. 

Oh,  blinder  once  were  fading  eyes, 
Fast  folded  now  from  shine  and  rain, 

And  duller  were  the  dying  ears 
That  heard  the  chosen  strain. 

Stay,  solemn  chant !  'Tis  mine  to  sing 
Your  notes  alone  below  the  breath. 

•Tis  mine  to  bless  the  poet  who 
Can  bless  the  hour  of  death. 

For  once  a  spirit  "  sighed  for  home," 
A  "  longed-for  light  whereby  to  see," 

And,  "  wearied,"  found  the  way  to  them, 
O  Christian  seer,  through  thee! 

Passed  —  with  thy  words  on  paling  lips, 
Passed  —  with  thy  courage  to  depart. 

Passed  —  with  thy  trust  within  the  soul, 
Thy  musk  in  the  heart. 

Oh,  calm  above  our  restlessness, 
And  rich  beyond  our  dreaming,  yet 

In  Heaven,  I  know,  one  owes  to  thee 
A  glad  and  grateful  debt 

From  it  may  learn  some  tenderer  art, 
May  find  and  take  some  better  way 

Than  all  our  tenderest  and  best, 
To  crown  thy  life  to-day. 

ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 


I  should  love  to  pay  a  tribute  to  our  dear  and 
good  friend  in  the  fashion  you  propose,  if  I 
could  find  the  words  worthy  to  stand  beside 
those  that  will  come  to  you.  But  this  is  just 
where  I  must  fail  you;  and,  after  thanking 
you  for  the  kindly  thought,  beg  to  be  left  out — 
not  in  the  cold,  but  in  the  silence  with  the  gentle 
and  tender  thoughts  a  million  like  myself  nour- 
ish for  the  man  who  has  done  so  much  to  help 
and  bless  the  world  he  lives  in. 

ROBERT  COLLYER. 


SELECTED  MISCELLANY. 

—  The  first  meeting  of  the  Goethe  club  was 
made  interesting  by  a  reception  to  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant  The  occasion  was  a  brilliant  one  in 
every  respect.  The  Kurtz  Gallery,  in  which  it 
was  held,  was  filled  to  overflowing  by  a  select 
audience,  composed  very  largely  of  authors,  jour- 
nalists, clergymen,  literary  people,  artists  and 
other  well-known  people.  The  venerable  poet 
sat  modestly  behind  a  bank  of  flowers,  his  snowy 
beard  and  locks  contrasting  finely  with  these 
variegated  colors.  The  address  of  welcome  was 
pronounced  by  W.  R.  Alger,  and  was  a  pecu- 
liarly fitting  and  felicitous  effort  Mr.  Bryant 
responded  very  happily,  representing  himself  as 
an  antiquity,  cherished  and  gazed  at  and  ad- 
mired a  good  deal  as  people  value  and  look  at 
the  relics  of  Troy  and  the  jewels  found  in  the 
tomb  of  Agamemnon.  But  after  all  it  was  not  a 
great  misfortune,  and  he  wished  his  friends 
might  become  antiquities  of  the  same  kind. 
Then  the  company  formed  a  line  and  shook  the 
hand  of  the  venerable  poet,  who  seemed  to  en- 
joy the  occasion  hugely,  and  whose  face  blos- 
somed in  a  smile  of  benignant  good  nature. — 
New  York  Letter  to  the  Springfield  Republican. 

—  Longfellow's  Salute  to  Tennyson  is  a  lit- 
erary incident  of  the  first  importance,  and  in 
England,  especially,  will  cause  a  rallying  stir  and 
movement  in  opposed  literary  camps,  a  buckling 
on  of  armor  among  the  critics,  and  a  poising  of 
quills  in  rest  especially  by  the  champions  of 
Browning  and  the  still  newer  school.  Longfel- 
low, by  right  of  his  venerated  position  as  the 
eldest  living  English-speaking  poet  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  still  more  popularly  read  in  England 
even  than  Tennyson,  comes  in  courtliest  state  to 
perform  a  duty  of  honor. .  .  .  There  is  something 
of  defiance  and  challenge  in  the  deed,  and  the 
succeeding  allusion  to  the  "  howling  dervishes  of 
song"  does  not  leave  its  purpose  doubtful. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

—  The  life  of  Richard  Henry  Dana  has  a 
special  interest  for  all  Americans,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  includes  the  entire  literary  his- 
tory of  the  nation,  not  excepting  Barlow's  M  Vision 
of  Columbus,"  which  appeared  about  the  time 
of  his  birth.  He  has  seen  the  whole  achieve- 
ment, of  which  he  is  an  honored  part  His  own 
contribution  to  it  is  none  the  less  important,  be- 
cause so  unobtrusively  made.  He  has  never  been 
one  of  those  who  attach  themselves  to  the  struct- 
ure as  a  flying  buttress,  or  seek  to  shoot  aloft  as 
an  ornate  and  conspicuous  pinnacle ;  but  when 
we  examine  the  foundations,  we  shall  find  his 
chisel-mark  on  many  of  the  most  enduring 
blocks. — Tribune. 

—  Stedman's  new  volume  of  poems  gets  noth- 
ing but  praise,  and  golden  praise,  too.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  of  our  writers  who  have  the 
capacity  of  admiration,  and  his  noble  poem  on 
Hawthorne  and  the  fine  memorial  tribute  to 
Greeley  show  the  soundness  of  his  heart  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  spirit,  and  the  genuine  nobility 
of  a  nature  which  has  no  room  for  jealousy  or 
envy,  or  even  sourness  in  it.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  such  a  fine  mind  as  Stedman's,  in  such  a 
delicate  body  as  it  is  held  in,  should  be  forced  to 
grind  in  such  a  hard  mill  to  meet  the  daily  needs 
of  life.— New  York  Letter  to  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican. 


—  Mr.  Bancroft  is  as  vigorous  as  many  men  of 
half  his  age.  His  habits  are  regular,  studious, 
methodical.  He  rises  early — at  about  5  o'clock 
in  the  Winter  —  kindles  his  own  grate  fire,  takes 
a  cup  of  coffee,  and  works.  He  has  taken  upon 
him  many  of  the  habits  of  the  student  men  of 
the  old  world,  and  performs  much  of  his  labor 
before  the  day  of  modern  political  men  begins. 
The  afternoon  he  spends  in  taking  his  "  consti- 
tutional "  exercise.  In  the  evening  he  either  re- 
ceives his  friends,  or  attends  the  reception  of 
some  distinguished  person. — Tribune. 

—  Dr.  Holmes  writes  only  in  the  morning.  He 
devotes  about  three  hours  a  day  to  literary  work. 
He  is  like  Scott  in  the  regularity  of  his  literary 
vigils.  He  is  at  present  engaged  on  a  memento 
of  Motley,  the  historian,  not  a  great  undertaking, 
but  a  brief  presentation  of  facts  and  opinions. 
He  does  not  go  into  society,  and  rarely  dines  out, 
except  with  the  Saturday  club.  One  week  re- 
cently he  surprised  himself  by  accepting  three 
invitations  to  dine  out  in  the  space  of  six  days, 
but  they  were  each  of  them  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. —  Boston  Herald. 
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M.,  medium. 
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Sq.,  square. 


L.,  large. 
Ob.,  oblong. 
Ext.,  extra. 
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ART  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

Christmas-tide:  Containing  Four  Famous  Poems  by 
Favorite  American  Poets.  With  Illustrations.  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.   L.   thin.  >5  °°- 

Excelsiob.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  With 
Illustrations.    James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    L.  thin.  $1.50. 

Babv  Bblu  By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  With  Illustra- 
tions.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  L.  thin.  #«-S°- 

The  Rivbr  Path.  By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  With 
Illustrations.   James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    L.  thin.  l'-s°- 

Th it  Rose.  By  James  Russell  Lowell.  With  Illustra- 
tions.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    L.  thin.  pi-5°- 

Contbmporary  Art  in  Europe.  By  S.  G.  W.  Benja- 
min.  With  Illustrations.    Harper  &  Brothers.    L.  pp.  165. 

#3  SO- 

Turn  Fabd  Gallbrv.  A  Series  of  the  most  Renowned 
Works  of  Thomas  Faed.  Reproduced  in  Heliotype  with 
Full  Descriptions  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Artist. 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    Ext.  L.,  pp.  67.  #10.00. 

Abide  With  Mb.  By  Henry  Francis  Lyte.  With  De- 
signs by  L.  B.  Humphrey.  Engraved  by  John  Andrew  and 
Son.    Lee  &  Shepard.    Sq.  M.  fa.oo. 

Msor's  Fables.  Illustrated  by  Ernest  Griset.  With 
Text  Based  Chiefly  upon  Croxall,  La  Fontaine  and  L'  Es- 
trange. Revised  and  Rewritten  by  J.  B.  Rundell.  Lee  & 
Shepard.   Sq.  L.,  pp.  346.  #3-S°- 

Ballads  op  Bravery.  Edited  by  George  M.  Baker. 
With  Forty  Full-page  Illustrations.    Lee  &  Shepard  Sq. 

The  Hxjusb  Bbaotipul.  Essays  on  Beds  and  T&& 
Stools  and  Candlesticks.  By  Clarence  Cook.  Scribner, 
Armstrong  &  Co.   L.,  pp.  336.  $7-V>- 

The  Book  op  Gold,  and  Other  Poems.  By  John  Town- 
send  Trowbridge.  With  Illustrations.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
L.,  pp.  81.  $a.jo. 

Pottbrv  and  Porcelain  of  All  Times  and  Nations. 
With  Tables  of  Factory  and  Artists'  Marks  for  the  Use  of 
Collectors.  By  William  C.  Prime,  LL.  D.  Harper  & 
Brothers.    L  ,  pp.  531.  >7  °°- 

Thb  Gathering  op  the  Lilies.  Illustrated  by  the  Au- 
thor, L.  Clarkson.  Colored  Plates  and  Lithographic  Etch- 
ing.  J.  L.  Sibole  &  Co.    [Philadelphia.]   Ext.  L.  I4-00. 

The  Flood  op  Years.  By  William  Cullen  Bryant.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Sq.  M.,  pp.  3a.   Cloth.  >3-<»> 

Outlines  op  thb  Histobv  op  Art.  By  Dr.  Wra.  Ldbke. 
A  New  Translation  from  the  Seventh  German  Edition.  Ed- 
ited by  Clarence  Cook.  In  Two  Volumes.  Fully  Illustra- 
ted. Volume  I.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    Ext.  L.,  pp.  571. 

$7.00. 

HOLIDAY  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul.  His  Adventures.  By  John 
Browniohn.  With  Illustrations  by  L.  Hopkins.  D.  Loth- 
rop  &  Co.    L.  Sq.,  thin.  yC- 

The  Sundav  Evening  Hour.  By  Mrs.  D.  P.  Sanford. 
With  Sixty-eight  Illustrations.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  M. 
Sq.,  pp.  3°4-  t*-SP- 

Childrbn's  Songs.  With  Illustrations.  Harper  & 
Brothers.    L.,  pp.  103.  #«-5°. 
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On  a  Pincushion.  And  Other  Fairy  Tales.  By  Mary 
De  Morgan.  With  Illustrations  by  William  De  Morgan. 
E.  P.  Dutton  ft  Co.    L.  Sq.,  pp.  228.  91.50. 

Captain  Fritz.  His  Friendsand  Adventures.  By  Em- 
ily Huntington  Miller.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  L.  Sq.,  pp. 
1*8.  $'SO- 

Coral  and  Christian  ;  or  the  Children's  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  By  Lillie  E.  Barr.  W.  B.  Mucklow.  [New 
York.)    M.  Sq.,  pp.  109.  75C 

The  Jimmyjohns  ;  and  Other  Stories.  By  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Diax.  Illustrated.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  16  mo.  pp. 
aoa.  *'-5°- 

St.  Nicholas:  Scribner*a  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Boys 
and  Girls.  Conducted  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Vol.  IV. 
Not.  187610  1877.  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  L.,  pp. 
83*-  *«-°°- 

Slices  of  Mother  Goose.  By  Alice  Parkman.  Served 
with  Sauce  by  Champ,  and  Offered  to  the  Public  by  Lock- 
wood,  Brooks  &  Co.    Loose  Sheets  in  an  Envelope.  L. 

75C 

Rial  Bovs  and  Girls.  By  Mary  C.  Bartleto  Lock- 
wood,  Brooks  &  Co.   S.,  pp.  189.  *ioo. 

Oni  Happy  Wintrr  ;  or  a  Visit  to  Florida.  By  Mrs.  S. 
S.  Robbins.    Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.    M.,pp.  240.  $125. 

Thb  Cedars;  More  of  Child  Life.  By  Ellis  Gray.  Lock- 
wood,  Brooks  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  297.  *i.»5- 

All  Around  a  Palette.  By  Litzie  W.  Champney. 
Illustrated  by  J.  Wells  Champney.    M.,  pp.  J14.      *i  5°- 

Gold  and  Gilt  ;  or  Maybee's  Puzzle.  From  the  Gold- 
en Texts.   By  Archie  Fell.    Henry  Hoyt    M.,  pp.  4*4- 

Plus  and  Minus  ;  or  the  Briaridge  Platform.  By  Archie 
Fell.    Henry  Hoyt.    M.,  pp.  404. 

Each  and  All;  or  How  the  Seven  Little  Sisters  Prove 
their  Sisterhood.  A  Companion  to  "  The  Seven  Little  Sis- 
ters Who  Live  on  the  Round  Ball  that  Floats  in  the  Air." 
By  Jane  Andrews.    Lee  &  Shepard.    M.,  pp.  159-  $i.»5- 

Forrst  Glrn  ;  or  the  Mohawk's  Friendship.  By  Elijah 
Kellogg.  Illustrated.  [Forest  Glen  Series.]  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard.   M.,  pp.  335-  *'-2S- 

Child  Marian  Abroad.  By  Wm.  M.  F.  Round.  Illus. 
Lee  &  Shepard.    M.,  pp.  158.  $125. 

His  Own  Master.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Illus.  Lee 
&  Shepard.    M.,  pp.  305.  fi.oo. 

Just  His  Luck.    Lee  &  Shepard.    M.,  pp.  335-  *IO°- 

Phil,  Rob,  and  Louis;  or  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  Three 
Average  Boys.  By  Mary  S.  Deering.  Dresser,  McLellan 
&  Co.    [Portland.]   M.,  pp.  18a.  $1.25. 

Being  a  Boy.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Illustrated 
by  "Champ."   James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  144 

*i.So. 

About  Old  Storv-Tellbbs.  Of  How  and  When  They 
Lived,  and  What  SioriesThey  Told.  By  Donald  G.  Mitch- 
ell.   Scribner,  Armstrong  ft  Co.    Illus.   Sq.  M.,  pp.  237- 

93.00. 

A  Great  Emergency,  and  Other  Tales.  By  Juliana 
Horatia  Ewing.    Roberts  Brothers.    M.,  pp.  384.  $1.25. 

Jolly  Good  Times  at  School.  Also  Some  Times  not 
Quite  so  Jolly.  By  P.  Thome.  Roberts  Brothers.  M., 
pp.  281.  t'*S- 

Tost.  A  Home  Story.  By  George  L.  Chaney.  Roberts 
Brothers.    M.,  pp.  279.  $*■*$• 

Aunt  Jo's  Scrap  Bag.  My  Girls,  etc.  By  Louisa  M. 
Alcott.   Roberts  Brothers.    M.,  pp.  128.  «i.oo. 

Out  Doors  at  Long  Look.  A  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
By  Ed«ard  Abbott.  (The  Long  Look  Books.]  Noyes, 
Snow  &  Co.   M.,  pp.  154.  t'-'S- 

Wonder- World.  Stories  from  the  Chinese,  French,  Ger- 
man, Hebrew,  Hindoostanec,  Hungarian,  Irish,  Italian, 
Japanese,  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Turkish.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  Marie  Pabke  and  Margery  Deane.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    M.,  pp.  293.  $'-7S- 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Historical  Biographies.  Life  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince.  By  Louise  Creighton.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Pp.  23$.  —  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  By  Louise 
Creighton.  With  Portrait  and  Maps.  Pp.  270.  —  Life  of 
S'MON  De  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester.  By  M .  Creighton , 
M.  A.  With  Maps.  Pp.  226.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Each 
S.  **<*> 

Memoirs  of  Carlo  Goldont.  Translated  from  the  Orig- 
inal French,  by  John  Black.  With  an  Essay  by  William  D. 
Howells.    James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.   S.,  pp.  4*8.  $1.25. 

Life  of  Edward  Norris  Kirk,  D.  D.  By  David  O. 
Mean,  A.  M.  Lockwood,  Brook*  &  Co.  L.,  pp.  432.  $3.00. 

The  New  England  Ministry  Sixty  Ybars  Ago.  The 
Memoir  of  John  Woodbridge,  D.  D.  His  method  of  Work: 
His  Great  Success  in  Powerful  Revivals,  in  High  Moral  and 
Educational  Influences;  His  Theological  Views,  and  the 
Theological  Controversies  of  his  Time,  Beginning  with  the 
"  New  Departure  "  of  Stoddard.  By  Rev.  Sereno  D.  Clark. 
Lee  &  Shepard.    M.,  pp.  473-  **-<*»• 

Durbk.  Artist  Biographies.  J.  R.  Osgood  ft  Co.  S., 
pp.  158.  5°c- 
SC1ENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Final  Philosophy;  or  System  of  Perfectible 
Knowledge  Issuing  from  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Re- 
ligion. By  Charles  Woodruff  Shields,  D.  D.  Scribner, 
Armstrong  &  Co.    L,  pp.  609.  $3  °°- 

Political  Science;  or,  The  State  Theoretically  and 
Practically  Considered.  By  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  Lately 
President  of  Yale  College.  Two  Volumes.  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong ft  Co.    Vol.  I.  pp.  585.    Vol  II,  pp.  626.  L.  S7.00. 


Money  and  Legal  Tender  in  the  United  States. 
By  H.  R.  Linderman.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    M.,  pp.  173. 

#1.25. 

The  Different  Forms  of  Flowers  on  Plants  of  the 
Same  Species.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  With 
Illustrations.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  352.  Sa.oo. 

The  Origin  of  the  World,  According  to  Revelation  and 
Science.  By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.  D.,  etc,  etc.  Harper  & 
Brothers.    M.,  pp.  438.  $2.00. 

The  Story  of  Creation.  By  S.  M.  Campbell,  D.  D. 
Lockwood,  Brooks  ft  Co.    M.,  pp.  335.  >"-75- 

Fur- Bra  ring  Animals;  a  Monograph  of  North  Ameri- 
can Mustelidse,  etc  By  Elliott  Coues.  Illustrated  with 
Sixty  Figures  on  Twenty  Plates.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice.   L.,  pp.  348. 

Monographs  of  North  American  Rodbntta.  Report 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survev  of  the  Territories.  F.  V. 
Hayden,  U.  S.  Geologist  in  Charge.  Volume  XI.  By  El- 
liott Coues  and  Joel  Asaph  Allen.  Government  Printing 
Office.    Ext.  L.,  pp.  1091. 

HISTORY,  TRAVEL, OBSERVATION,  ETC. 

An  Outunb  of  Gbnbral  History  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.  By  M.  E.  Thalheimer.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Co.  [Cincinnati.]  M.,  pp.  355- 

New  Ireland.  By  A.  M.  Sullivan.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
ft  Co.   L.,  pp.  53  3. 

Among  the  Turks.  By  Cyrus  Hamlin.  Robert  Carter 
ft  Brothers.    M.,  pp.  378.  $iy>- 

Upper  Egypt,  its  People  and  its  Products.  A  De- 
scriptive Account  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Superstitions 
and  Occupations  of  the  People  of  the  Nile  Valley,  the  Des- 
ert, and  the  Red  Sea  Coast,  with  Sketches  of  the  Natural 
History  and  Geology.  By  C.  B.  Klunzinger,  M.  D.  With 
a  Prefatory  Note  by  Dr.  Georg  Schweinfurth.  Scribner, 
Armstrong  ft  Co.    L.,  pp.  408. 

Our  Inhrritancb  in  the  Great  Pyramid.  Third  and 
much  Enlarged  Edition.  Including  all  the  most  Important 
Discoveries  up  to  the  Time  of  Publication.  With  Twenty- 
four  Explanatory  Plates,  Giving  Maps.  Plans,  Elevations 
and  Sections.  By  Piazzi  Smyth,  F.  R.  S.  S.,  F.  R.  A. 
S.  Daldy,  Isbister  &  Co.  [London.]  George  Routledge 
&  Sons.    M.,  pp.  626. 

ESSAYS,  SKETCHES,  ETC. 
Substance  and  Show,  and  Other  Lectures.    By  Thomas 
Starr  King.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Edwin  P. 
Whipple.    James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  434.  $2.00. 

Atlas  Essays.  No.  3.  Labor.  The  Republic  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.    L.,  pp.  183.  $t.oo. 

A  Woman's  Thoughts  About  Women.  By  Miss  Mu- 
lock.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.  M.,  pp.  309.  $1.00, 
Echoes  from  Mist-Land;  or  the  Nibelungen  Lay  Re- 
vealed to  Lovers  of  Romance  and  Chivalry.  By  Auber 
Forestier.    S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  218.  f  i-S°- 

Talbs  of  Anoint  Greece.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox, 
M.  A.   Third  Edition.   Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.   M.,  pp. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS.  ,a'°°* 

The  Crebd  of  Christendom.  Its  Foundations  Con- 
trasted with  its  Superstructure.  By  William  Rathborn 
Grey.  With  a  New  Introduction.  Fifth  Edition.  Two 
Volumes.  [English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library.] 
lames  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  M.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  CXIV,  154 ;  Vol. 
II,  pp.  281.  $5.00. 

Faith  and  Philosophy.  Discourses  and  Essays  by 
Henry  B.  Smith.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Edited  wirhan  Introduc- 
tory Notice  by  Geo.  L.  Prentiss,  D.  D.  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong &  Co.    L.f  pp.  496.  $3-5o. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. By  Charles  Elliott,  D.  D.  T.  ft  T.  Clark.  [Edin- 
burgh.]  L.,  pp.  283.  $3  °o- 

Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity.  From  the 
First  Century  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Lutheran  Era.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Matheson.  Two  Volumes.  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
[Edinburgh.]  L.,  pp.  375,  400.  f  10.50. 

The  Beginnings  of  Christianity.  With  a  View  of  ihe 
State  of  the  Roman  World  at  the  Birth  of  Christ.  By  Geo. 
P.  Fisher,  D.  D.   Scribner,  Armstrong  ft  Co.  L,  pp.  591. 

$3.00. 

The  Square  of  Life.  By  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  D.  D. 
W.  B.  Mucklow.   [New  York.]   M.  Sq.,  pp.  100.  Paper. 

40c. 

The  Tempi*  of  Pleasure;  or  Seeing  Life.  By  the 
Bev.  J.  W.  Bonham,  Church  Evangelist.  W.  B.  Mucklow. 
M.  Sq.,  pp.  140.  $  1.00. 

Every  Day.  Text,  Hymn,  Prayer,  and  Record  for  Ev- 
ery Day  in  the  Year.  By  the  Author  of  "  Sunshine  and 
Starlight,"  etc.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    M.  $1.25. 

Select  Notes  on  the  International  Sabbath 
School  Lessons  for  1878.  Explanatory,  Illustrative  and 
Practical.  With  tour  Maps,  a  Chronological  Chart,  and 
Table  of  the  Signification  and  Pronunciation  of  Proper 
Names.  By  Rev.  F.  N.  and  M.  A.  Peloubet.  Henry 
Hoyt.    L.,  pp.  240.  $t  .50. 

Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday  School  Lbs- 
sons  for  1878.  By  the  Monday  Club.  Henry  Hoyt  M., 
pp.  441.  $i.y>. 

Fivb  Problems  of  State  and  Religion.  By  Will  C. 
Wood,  A.  M.    Henry  Hoyt.    M.,  pp.  379.  $".50. 

Hermbnbutics  of  thb  New  Testament.  By  Dr.  A. 
Immer.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Albert  H.  New- 
man.   Warren  F.  Draper.    M.,  pp.  395.  $2.25. 

Transcendentalism.  [Boston  Monday  Lectures]  With 
Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By  Joseph  Cook.  James  R. 
Osgood  ft  Co.    M..  pp.  305.  ♦1.50- 


Eccs  Reghum  ;  or  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  a 
Revelation  of  the  Glory  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  According 
to  the  Scripture*.   W.  B.  Mucklow.   Sq.  M.,  pp.  234. 

fi.23. 

FICTION. 

Erbma;  or  My  Father's  Sin.  A  Novel.  By  R.  D. 
Blackmore.    Harper  ft  Brothers.  L.,  pp.  177.    Paper.  50c 

A  Song  and  a  Sigh.  By  Rose  Porter.  Anson  D.  F. 
Randolph  ft  Co.    M.,  pp.  283.  $1.25. 

Lil,  "  Fair,  Fair,  with  Golden  Hair;"  or  Kilcorao.  By 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Featberstonehaugh.  [Star  Series.]  J.  B. 
Lippincott  ft  Co.   S.,  pp.  238.  #1.00. 

That  Wife  of  Mine.  By  the  Author  of  "  That  Husband 
of  Mine."   Lee  ft  Shepard.    j6mo.,  pp.  228.  #1.00. 

The  Cross  above  the  Crescent.  A  Romance  of  Con- 
stantinople. By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Southgate,  D.  D. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  ft  Co.   M.,  pp.  359-  $«-S°- 

What  a  Boy!  What  Shall  We  Do  With  Him?  What 
Will  He  Do  With  Himself?  Who  is  to  Blame  for  the  Con- 
sequences? By  Julia  A.  Willis.  J.  B.  Lippincott  ft  Co. 
M.,  pp.  36a.   Paper.  s°c- 

What  He  Cost  Her.  A  Novel.  By  James  Payn. 
Harper  &  Brothers.    L.,  pp.  155.    Paper.  40c. 

Doublbday's  Children.  By  Dutton  Cook.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.   M.,  pp.  430. 

The  Two  Circuits.  A  Story  of  Illinois  Life.  By  J.  L. 
Crane.   Jansen,  McClurg  ft  Co.   M.,  pp.  50a.  »i.75- 

Rebecca  ;  or  a  Woman's  Secret.  By  Mrs.  Caroline  Fair- 
field Corbin.  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  389.  #1.50. 

The  Amours  of  Philuppb._  A  History  of  Phillippe's 
Love  Affairs.  By  Octave  Feuillet.  Translated  by  Mary 
Neal  Sherwood.  T.  B.  Peterson  ft  Brothers.  M.,  pp.  253. 
Paper.  50c. 

Dolly.  A  Love  Story.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett, 
Porter  &  Coates.    M.,  pp.  319.  $1.25. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  James 
R.  Osgood  ft  Co.   M.,  pp.  270.  $1. 50. 

M eta  Hoi. denis.  By  Victor  Cherbuliez.  [Collection  of 
Foreign  Authors.]  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  M.,  pp.  211.  Pa- 
per. 50c 

Soua.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Twells.  J.  B  Lippin- 
cott ft  Co.    M.,  pp.  334.  >i.$o. 

Dita.  By  Lady  Margaret  Majendie.  [Leisure  Hour  Se- 
ries.]  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  360.  S1.00. 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly.  A  Novel.  By  Wil- 
liam Black.    Harper  and  Brothers.    M.,  pp.  383.  $1.50. 

The  World  Well  Lost.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  E.  Lynn 
Linton.  With  Illustrations.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  L., 
pp.  303.  $1.50 
POETRY. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns.  With  a 
Memoir.  Three  Volumes  in  One.  M.,  pp.  li,  300.  311, 
339-  *«-75- 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  Cholmondeley  Pennell. 
With  Ten  Illustrations  by  Du  Maurier.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co..  L.  Sq.,  pp.  i3o.  fa.oo. 

At  the  Court  of  King  Edwin.  A  Drama.  By  Wil- 
liam Leighton,  Jr.  J.  B.  Lippincott  ft  Co.    i6mo,  pp.  157. 

Beauties  of  Rbv.  George  Herbert,  \.  M.  Compiled 
and  Edited  by  Bostwick  Hawley,  D.  D.  Wm.  B.  Muck- 
low. M.,  pp.  120.  ii.oo. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Caricature  and  Other  Comic  Art.  In  All  Times  and 
Many  Lands.  By  James  Parton.  With  203  Illustrations. 
L.,  pp.  340.  #$.00. 

Voltaire.  [Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers.  Ed- 
ited by  Mrs.  Oliphant.)  By  Col.  E.  B.  Hamly,  C.  B.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  204.  $1.00. 

Music  in  the  House.  By  John  Hullah,  LL.  D.  [Art 
at  Home  Series.]   Porter  &  Coates.    M.,  pp.  79. 

The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton.  By 
George  Eliot.  Pp.  123.  —  Mr.  Gilfil's  Lovb  Story.  By 
George  Eliot.  Pp.  201.  — Janet's  Repentance.  By 
George  Eliot.  Pp.  258.  —  The  A  B  C  of  Finance. 
By  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.  D.  Pp.  115. — A  Primer  of 
Mediaeval  Literature.  By  Eugene  Lawrence.  Pp.125. 
— The  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison.  By  Lord  Ma- 
caulay.  Pp.  127.  —  Warrbn  Hastings.  By  Lord  Ma- 
caulay.  Pp.  179.  [Harper's  Half-Hour  Series.]  Harper 
ft  Brothers.    Each  Ext.  S.    Paper.  20  and  25c. 

"  Who  and  What."  A  Compendium  of  General  Infor- 
mation. Compiled  by  Anuah  de  Pui  Miller.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott ft  Co.    M.,  pp.  476.  *i-75- 

Fret  Sawing  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.  Williams's 
Hand-book.  How  to  Use  the  Fret-Saw.  By  an  old  Ama- 
teur. [New  York.]  Henry  T.  Williams.  M.  Sq.,pp.  109. 
Paper.  S°C- 

Whipple's  Animal  Analysis;  a  Method  of  Teaching 
Zoology.  To  which  is  Added  an  Appendix,  Containing 
Directions  for  Forming  a  School  Cabinet.  By  Elliott  Whip- 
ple, M.  A.    Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.    L.,  pp.  124.  75c. 

The  Lady's  Almanac  for  1878.  George  Cool  id  ge.  [Bos- 
ton.]  Ext.  S.,  pp.  96. 

Applbtons'  Illustbated  Hand- Book  of  American 
Winter  Resorts  ;  for  Tourists  and  Invalids.  With  Maps. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  L.,  pp.  138.   Paper.  50c. 

Elocution  Simplified.  With  an  Appendix  on  Lisping, 
Stammering,  Stuttering,  and  Other  Defects  of  Speech.  By 
Walter  K.  Fobes.  With  an  Introduction  by  George  M. 
Baker.    Lee  ft  Shepard.    M.,  pp.  94.  50c. 

Cuatro  Poem  as  De  Lord  Byron.  Traduddosen  verso 
1  castellano  por  Antonio  Sellen.  [New  York.]  N.  Pouced* 
I  Leon.    M.,  pp.  111.  Paper. 
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LIST  OF  Iff  BOOKS. 


i. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN  OF  ALL 
TIMES  AND  STATIONS.  With  Tables  of  Facto- 
ry and  Artists'  Marks,  for  the  one  of  collectors.  By  Wil- 
liam C.  PllM,  LL.D.  Prolusely  Illustrated.  8vo,  CloUi, 
OUt  Tops  and  Uncut  Edges,  97.00.  (In  a  box.) 

II. 

THE  BOOK  OP  GOLD  ASD  OTHER  PO- 
EMS. By  J.  T.  Tkowbbidgb.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Orna- 
mental Cover,  OUt  Edges,  $2.50.  (In  a  box.) 

HI. 

A  PRIMER  OP  MEDIAEVAL  LITERA- 
TURE. By  Eloexe  Lawbescb.  K  mo,  Paper  29  cents. 

IV. 

WARREN  HASTINGS.  By  Lord  Macaulay. 
S2mo,  Paper  29  cents. 

V. 

THE  LIFE  AW1>  WRITINGS  OF  AUDI- 
SON.  By  LobdMaCAILAY.   J2wo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

VI. 

CONTEMPORARY  ART  IN  EUROPE.  By 

8.  U.  W.  Benjamin.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Clott,  Illuminated 
Cover,  UUt  Edges,  $4.40. 

VII. 

OUR  CHILDREN'S  SONOS.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Ornamental  Cover,  $1.80. 

VIII. 

CARICATURE  sued  OTHER  COMIC  ART 

In  All  Tunes  and  Many  Lands.  By  Jambs  Pabton.  With 
20*  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Uilt  Tope, 

$80°-  IX. 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORLD.  According  to 
Revelation  and  Science.  By  J.  W.  Dawsok.  LL.D.,  P.H.S., 
K.O.S.,  Prtnclpaland  Vioe-Uhancellor of  M'OUl  University. 
Montreal;  Author  of  ••  The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man," 
12mo,  Cloth,  §2.00.  ^ 

THE  ABC  OF  FINANCE.  By  8mo»  Nbwcomb. 

t2uio.  Paper,  23  cents. 

XI. 

THE  CREEDS  OF  CHRISTENDOM.  Biblio- 
thtca  Symbolica  Eccletitt  Onivertaht.  The  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  with  a  History  and  Critical  Notes.  By 
Philip  Schaff.  D.D..  LL.l).,  Profeasor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture In  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Three  Vol- 
umes. 8vo,  Cloth,  $16.00. 


The  New  Novels 

Ft  BLUB  XD  BT 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

These  Novel*  are  in  Paper  Covert,  except  where  other- 
Kite  tpeci/led. 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly.  By  William  Blaok.  I2mo, 
Cloth,  $1.90. 

What  He  Cost  Her,  By  Jambs  Patx.  40  cents. 

I  rema;  or,  My  Father's  Sin.  By  H.  D.  Blackmobb.  90 
cent*. 

The  Sad  Fortunes  of  Rev.  Amos  Barton.  By  Obobg  b  Eliot. 
20  cents. 

Mr.  Gtlfll's  Love  Story.  By  Obobob  Eliot.  20  cents. 

Janet's  Repentance.  By  George  Eliot.  20  cents. 

CarltA.  By  Mrs.  Oliphaht.  Illustrated.  60  cents. 

Marjorie  Brace's  Lovers.  By  il  abt  Patrick.  25nts. 

Virginia.  A  Roman  Sketch.  24  cents. 

Wlnstowe.  By  Mrs  Leith-Adams.  25  cents. 

Percy  and  the  Prophet.  By  Wilkib  Colliks.  20  eta. 

Kate  Cronln's  Dowry.  By  Mrs.  CabbblHobt.  19  cents. 

Mrs.  Arthur.  By  Mrs.  Oliphaht.  <u  cents. 

Dieudonnee.  By  Obraldine  Bctt.  20  cents. 

Library  Edition  of  William  Black's  Novels:  •' A  Princess  of 
Thule."  '•  Madcap  Violet."  "  A  Daughter  of  Heth,"  "  Three 
Feathers,"  ••  I  he  strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,"  '■  Kil- 
meny,"  "  In  Silk  AUlre."  l2mo,  Cloth,  $1.80  per  volume. 


'Habpbk  ft  Bbotbbbs  mitt  tend  either  of  the  above 
tvortt  by  mail,  pottage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Statu,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


'Habpbk's  Catalogue  mailed  fret  on  receipt  of 
Sine  Centt. 

HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Squire,  N  T. 


NEW  WORKS. 


(Ready  Nov.  26«A.) 

A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile. 

BEING  A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  EGYPT  AND  NUBIA 
TO  THE  8ECOND  CATARACT.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, pp.  758,  mlthfac-aimile*  of  Inscriptions.  Groin  d 
Plans,  two  Colored  Maps  of  the  Nile  from  Alexandria  to 
Dongola,  and  Eighty  Illustration!  engraved  on  wood 
from  Drawings  by  the  author;  bound  In  Ornamental 
Covers,  designed  also  by  the  author.  Imperial  8vo, 
crimson  and  gold,  gilt  edges,  f  12.  Full  Levant  Morocco, 
Elegant,  Kid-lined  covers,  $22.90. 

II. 

(Novo  Ready.) 

History  of  the  Ceramic  Art. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  8TUDY  OF 
THE  POTTERY  OF  ALL  AGES  AND  ALL  NATIONS. 
By  Albbbt  J acqubm abt.  Containing  200  wood  cult  by 
H.  Cantenaccl  and  Jules  Jacquemart,  12  fine  etchingt  on 
it  eel  by  Jules  Jacquemart,  and  1,000  markt  and  mono- 
gram*. Translated  by  Mrs.  Bury-Palllser,  author  of 
"A  History  of  Lace."  etc.  Neto  edition.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  1 10  JO. 

III. 

(Now  Ready.) 

ITALY. 
From  the  Alps  to  Mount  JStna. 

Edited  by  T.  Apolpbvs  Tbollopb.  Magnificently  Illus- 
trated, containing  400  Illustrations  of  the  most  attractive 
character.  Quarto,  morocco  back,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges, 
$22 JO.  Quarto,  full  morocco,  full  gilt,  $15.00. 

IV. 

*  (Ready  Dec.  1st.) 

Spenser  for  Children. 

By  M.  H.  Towbt.  With  Illustrations  In  Colors  by  Waltbb 
J.  Morgan.  Crown  4to,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  $1.76. 

"  In  these  transcripts  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve the  thoughts  and  language  of  Spenser,  while  present- 
ing the  tales  In  a  simple  ana  continuous  form.  The  work  of 
one  of  our  greatest  poets  has  not  been  approached  In  an  Ir- 
reverent spirit,  nor  with  any  intention  of  vulgarizing  his 
fictions  by  relating  them  in  a  familiar  and  mocking  manner 
—a  style  too  often  supposed  to  be  that  most  attractive  to  the 
young." 

V. 

The  Christmas  Story-Teller. 

A  Medley  for  the  Season  of  Turkey  and  Mince  Pie;  Panto- 
mine  and  Plum  Padding;  Smiles,  Tears  and  Frolics; 
Charades,  Ghosts  and  Christmas  Trees.  By  Old  Hands 
and  New  Ones.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
Fifty-two  fine  Illustrations.  $$.75. 

VI. 


Fairy  Tales. 


By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Illustrated  by  Twelve 
large  designs  In  color  after  original  drawings  by  E.  V.  B 
Newly  translated  by  H.  L.  D.  Ward  and  August*  Pie* 
tier,  ltoyal  4 to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  $7  JO. 

VII. 

Hunting,  Shooting,  and  Fishing; 

A  SPORTING  MISCELLANY.  With  Anecdotic  Chapters 
about  Horses  and  Dogs.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  $2.40. 

An  entertaining  volume  of  sport  and  humor,  which  can  be 
read  with  Interest  during  theAu'umn  evenings  or  around 
the  Winter  nieslde.  The  effective  Illustrations  of  •*  Phis," 
"Bowers."  and  others,  place  the  exciting  and  amusing 
scenes  depicted  forcibly  before  the  reader. 


SCRIBNER,WELF0RD&  ARMSTRONG, 

743  &  745  BROADWAY, 


MARTINUS  KUIJTENBROUWER, 

PEINTRK  DU  ROI, 

Memhre  de  .'Academic 


NEW  YORK. 


Palmer,  Baghelder  &  Co. 

Have  lately  received  seven 
Fayence  placques,  painted  by 
the  above-named  artist,  who 
is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best 
Animal  painters  in  Europe. 
These  placques  are  painted  in 
a  masterly  styre,  and  are  well 
worthy  the  inspection  of  pur- 
chasers and  art  critics. 


PALMER,  BAGHELDER  &  CO., 

394  Washington  Street, 
 BOSTON.  

NATIONAL  SUBSCRIPTION  A6ENCY. 

Having  purchased  the  entire  business  and  subscription  list 
of  the  National  Subscription  Aoexcy  —  combining  it 
with  our  own  periodical  and  library  business,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  supply  promptly, 

LIBRARIES,  KEAtHSG  CLVRS  AMD 
ISDIVIUVALH, 

With  all  American  and  Foreign  Periodicals, 

AT  THE  LOWEST  CLUB  RATES. 

NO  YES,  SIMOW~i  COMPANY, 

13  1-V  Bromflrld  Strret,  Eesfew. 

"A  Valuable  Book."-JV.  Y.  Tribune. 

THE  BEAUTIP11L  ART  Of 
SCROLL  HA  WIN  O  clearly 
taught  In  Arthur  Hope's  Manual  bf  Sor- 
rento and  Inlaid  Work. 

Cloth,  elegant,  II  .25.  Paper, 90 cts. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  or  price.  This 
book  contains  76  full  sUe  designs,  worth 
at  retail  more  than  price  of  book. 

Send  also  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Scroll  Saw  Goods. 

JOHN  WILKINSON, 
Importer  anil  Dealer  in  scroll  Saws,  Ac 
 JUM  Lake  Su,  Chlcays  111. 

The  Literary  World. 

E.  H.  HAM  Est  A  CO.,  Bo.t*a. 

OFFICE: 

Congregational  Home.  Beacon  and  Somerset  Stt.,Room%. 
Published  the  first  day  of  each  mouth,  at  *  1       per  year, 
in  advance. 

Advertising  Rates: 
First  Race,  per  line,  »©  eeate. 

Other  advertising  pages,        IS  " 
Or  SSO.OO  per  column,  eaea  Insertion. 

All  checks,  drafts  and  money  orders,  should  be  made  pay- 
able to  E.  H.  HAME8  A  CO. 

1*.  O.  Address,  Bex  1188. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  subscribers,  we  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  publishers  of  some  of  the  leading  Re- 
views and  Magazine*,  so  that  In  remitting  their  subscrip- 
tion* for  the  Literary  World,  they  may  also  order  one  or 
more  of  the  pnblicatfons  mentioned  below  at  a  reduced  rate. 
'I  he  first  column  gives  the  price  of  the  publication  alone,  the 
second  the  price  of  both,  postpaid: 

No.  American  Review  $500  $5J0 

Nineteenth  Century   9.90  S.T* 

IuteruatiouHl  Review  (new  subscribers)   5  00  9.7$ 

PopnUr  Science  Monthly  .....  9.0$  5J0 

LltteU's  Living  Age    8.09  8J$ 

Harper's  Monthly   4.00  4.7$ 

Scrlbner's  Monthly   4.00  4.79 

Lipplncott's  Mag»jdneV.V.'.'.'.V.V.V.\'.V.'.V.'.'.'." 4  00  4.7$ 

The  Galaxy   440  4.7$ 

Appletonsr  Journal   108  US 

Let  all  who  send  to  us  for  the  above  periodicals  take  notice 
th»t.  after  receiving  the  first  number,  they  must  write  to  the 
publication  Itself,  and  not  to  u»,  in  case  of  any  Irregularity, 
or  If  they  wish  to  have  the  direction  changed  to  any  other 
post  office.  The  money  which  Is  wmt  us  fur  these  penodtosis 
we  forward  promptly  to  the  various  offices,  and  onr  laspoa 
slbUity  in  the  matter  then  ceases. 

Composition  by  Thos.  Todd.  Press  work  by  A.  WudgeASen, 

Digitized  by  Google 
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New  Publications. 

Transcaucasia  and  Ararat. 

Being  Notes  of  a  Vacation  Tour  In  the  Autumn  of  1876.  By 
Jambs  Buck,  D.C.L.,  author  of  "  The  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire."   With  Map,  etc.    12mo,  cloth,  52.50. 

"One  of  the  beat  books  of  travel  that  has  been  pro- 
duced in  recent  time*,  by  a  traveler  who  knows  both  how  to 
observe,  and  now  to  record,  his  observations."—  The  Nation. 

The  London  Athenmum  says:  "Mr.  Brlce  bus  written  a 
lively,  and  at  the  same  time  an  Instructive  description  of  the 
tonr  be  made  last  year  In  and  about  the  Caucasus.  When 
so  weU-iuformed  a  Jurist  travels  Into  regions  seldom  visited, 
and  even  walks  up  a  mountain  so  rarely  scaled  as  Ararat, 
be  la  justified  in  thinking  that  the  Impressions  he  brings 
borne  are  worthy  of  being  communicated  to  the  world  at 
large,  especially  when  a  terrible  war  Is  casting  a  lurid  glow 
over  the  countries  he  has  lately  surveyed." 

•'  The  sixth  chapter,  treating  entirely  of  Ararat,  the  moun- 
tain on  which  It  &  said  that  Noah's  ark  rested  when  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Flood  were  subsiding,  may  be  called  the  very 
heart  of  the  book,  and  is  intensely  Interesting."— Philadel- 
phia Press. 

"  This  is  a  book  of  singular  Interest  and  importance. ...  It 
will  be  read  with  Interest  at  the  present  moment,  alike  on 
account  ot  Its  wise  use  of  facts  and  its  evident  Impartiality. 
...  Alike  to  the  specialist  and  the  general  reader  the  book 
should  be  attractive  and  Interesting/'— Nonconformist. 

The  Methods  of  Ethics. 

By  Hexbt  Sedgwick,  M.A.  Second  edition,  revised 
throughout,  with  Important  additions.  8vo,  $4.00. 
"In  the  many-sidedness  with  which  every  possible  aspect 
of  a  subject  is  bro  -ght  Into  notice,  and  the  judicial  fairness 
with  which  each  consideration  Is  allowed  Its  due  weight,  and 
assigned  It*  proper  place,  few  modern  books  can  compare 

With  it."— Sat*  dap  Review. 

The  Lectures  of  a  Certain  Professor. 

By  Bit.  Joseph  F a ebell.  12mo,  $2.00. 

The  Principles  of  Science. 

A  Treatise  on  Logic  and  dentine  Method.  By  Prof.  Stab- 
le t  Jxvoxs,  F.R..S.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  $4.00. 
"  No  one  can  doubt  that  he  has  hit  upon  a  most  beautiful, 
complete  and  compendious  method  of  summarising  the  laws 
of  abdactlve  reasoning,  one  which  Includes  all  the  old  rules 
of  the  svllogiain  and  the  doctrine  or  fallacies  in  a  logical  cal- 
culus of  admirable  simplicity  and  exactness;  nor,  again,  can 
It  be  questioned  that  In  discussing  the  methods  of  scientific 
mveeugalion  he  has  shown  a  far  wider  command,  and  far 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole  range  of  physical 
science  and  of  mathematics  than  either  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill, or  any 
other  competent  English  logician.  In  fact,  no  one  in 
future  can  be  said  to  have  true  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  logical  and  scientific  method  in  England 
without  having  carefully  studied  Professor  Jevons's  book."— 
Spectator. 

Turks  and  Greeks. 

Notes  on  a  Recent  Excursion.  By  Hon.  Dudley  Camp- 
bell, M.a.  1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,  $140. 

"  One  of  the  most  entertaining  of  the  brief  books  published 
on  the  subject."— Evening  Pott. 

Log  Letters  from  "The  Challenger." 

By  Lord  George  Campbell.  Second  edition,  revised. 
With  Map.    12mo,  cloth,  $240. 

"  His  dashing  descriptions  will  be  delightful  reading  for  all 
who  enjoy  books  of  travel."— J***  Galaxy. 

"  Lord  Campbell  is  a  close  observer,  has  an  eye  for  the 
droll  and  humorous  aspects  of  life,  and  possesses  withal  the 
faculty  of  describing  what  be  sees  in  the  best  possible  vein." 
—Forest  and  Stream. 

Hew  Books  for  the  Young. 

THE  CUCKOO  CLOCK.  Br  the  author  of  » Carrots," 
"Tell  Me  a  Story."  Ac.  With  Illustrations  by  Walter 
Crane.  l«mo.  $1.60. 

THE  MAOIC  VALLEY;  or  Patient  Antoine.  By  E. 
Ke as t.  author  of  "  The  Heroes  of  Asgard."  With  Illus- 
trations. 18mo.  $i.s«. 

A  YORK  AND  A  LANCASTER  ROSE.  By  Axxix 
Kxaxt,  author  of  "Castle  Daly,"  Ac.  12mo.  $1.40. 

Womankind. 

By  Charlotte  M.  Yonoe,  author  of  the  "  Heir  of  Bed- 
dyffe,"  etc, etc.  1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

"  A  more  pleasing  book  as  a  whole  than  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge'a '  Womankind,'  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  wbole- 

m*e  book,  It  would  be  difficult  to  name."— Evening  Pott. 

•■  This  la  a  wholesome  book  which  every  true  lover  or  wom- 
ankind will  read  with  Interest,  and  v  hlcn  will  furnish  many 
a  maxim  that  the  wise  and  prudent  mother  will  lay  to  heart." 
—Boston  Courier. 

"  It  as  lust  such  a  book  as  any  woman,  young  or  old,  may 
read  with  profit;  but  It  is  designed  and  well  calculated  10  aid 
la  toe  formation  of  character  on  a  sound  basis."—  Chicago 
Standard. 

"An admirable  book— one  of  the  very  best  of  its  class; 
foD  of  sound  counsels,  well  digested,  well  arranged,  and 
well  presented.  Parents  and  guardians  should  place  this 
book  In  the  hands  of  their  girls  upon  leaving  school,  before 
entering  upon  the  realities,  duties  and  difficulties  of  active 
lUe."-^"in>*  Churchman.  

MACMILLAN  &  CO., 

»»  Bond  Street,  2few  York. 


American  Book  Exchange. 


If  you  have  a  dozen  or  more  books  in  your  library,  there 
are  probably  some  of  the  number  which  have  served  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  purchased,  and  are  now  of  lit- 
tle value  to  you.  Some  person  who  has  other  books  which 
he  no  longer  wsnts  would  be  glad  to  obtain  yours,  and  you 
or  some  other  body  would  value  those  he  no  longer  wants. 
Through  the  means  of  the  American  Book  Ka change  books 
of  this  class  are  gathered  from  thousands  of  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries;  each  contributor  then  draws  from  the  whole 
collection  what  he  wants.  The  books  are  not  worthless,  but 
In  the  wrong  libraries;  they  chance  hands  and  everybody  la 
pleased.  Some  contributors  want  more  books  than  the  value 
of  those  they  bring,  and  they  pay  the  difference  In  cash; 
others  want  leas  books  and  receive  a  difference  In  cash;  and 
again,  It  Is  all  books  on  one  side  and  all  cash  on  the  other. 
Any  new  books  wanted  are  supplied  through  the  Exchange. 
The  Book  Exchange  Monthly,  M  cents  a  year, prepaid, gives 
the  immense  lists  of  books  offered  and  wanted. 

The  Loan  Department  ot  the  Exchange  supplies,  within 
very  broad  limitations,  any  books  wanted,  when  they  are 
wanted,  as  many  copies  as  may  be  wanted,  and  they  may  be 
retained  as  long  as  wanted.  The  best  and  latest  books  are 
loaned  for  five  cents  and  upwards,  according  to  value  and 
time.  Good  books  for  girls  and  boys  are  loaned  as  low  as 
three  cents  a  week.  Books  are  loaned  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Full  particulars  can  be  learned  upon  Inquiry 
of  the  Manager,  JOHN  B.  ALDEN.UBeekman  Street,  New 
York. 


PERIODICALS  AT  CLUB  RATES. 


Harper's  Mao  azote  $J.45  a  year. 

London  Times  (weekly)   3.7$  " 

Atlantic  Momthlt  S.4S  " 

NINETEENTH   CENTURY"  7.7$  " 

REVDE  DES  DEDX  MOKDES  16.0*  " 

Punch,  asd  Almanac  4.00  " 

Contemporary  Review  7.75  " 

Illustrated  London  News                          9.60  " 

Graphic  (London)  0.60  " 

London  Academt                                      4.79  " 

American  Agriculturist                          1.23  " 

North  American  Heview..  tJtt 

London  SatdRDAT  Review  8.2$  " 

XW  8end  stamp  for  our  Catalogue  of  Two  Thousand 
American,  English,  French,  and  German  periodicals  at  simi- 
lar prices.  Address 

A.  H.  BOFFE  &  CO.,  11  Bromfleld  St., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Hew  Aaerteas  OyelostesHsu  A  second  hand  copy, 
good  condition,  16  vols.,  cloth ;  also  a  set  In  sheep;  will  be  ex- 
changed for  good  books,  or  sold  very  cheap.  Immense  cat- 
alogue of  old  and  new  b.  oks.  American  Book  Exchange, 
86  Beckman  St..  N.  Y.  

DICKENS'  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


Nothing  has  given  the  writings  ot  Charles  Dickexs  so 
strong  a  bold  upon  the  hearts  of  parents  as  the  well-known 
excellence  of  his  portrayal  of  children  and  their  Interests, 
these  delineations  having  received  the  approval  of  readers 
of  mature  age.  it  seemed  a  worthy  effort  to  make  the  young 
also  participants  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  classic  Actions. 

With  this  view,  the  different  child  characters  nave  been 
detached  from  the  large  mass  of  matter  with  which  they 
were  originally  connected,  and  presented  in  the  author's  own 
language,  to  a  new  class  of  readers,  to  who  n  the  little  vol- 
umes will,  we  doubt  not.  be  as  attractive  as  the  larger  orig- 
inals have  to  long  proven  to  the  general  public. 

A  series  of  twelve  volumes  has  been  prepared,  presenting 
among  others,  the  following  characters:  "  Little  Paul," 
from  Dombey  *  Son;  "Smlke,"  from  Nicholas  Nlckleby; 
"Little  Nell,"  from  The  Old  Curtority  Shop;  "The 
Child  Wife,"  from  David  Copperfleld,  etc.,  etc 

A  new  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  this  series, "  Little 
Paul,"  from  Dombey  A  Son,  has  Just  been  Issued,  Illustrated 
by  Darley,  and  attractively  bound.  The  other  volumes  will 
follow  at  short  Intervals. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  for  $1.00  by 
the  Publisher, 

JOHN  B.  ANDEBSON, 

HARTFORD,  COXX. 


HENRY   F.  MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

Fine  Piano-Fortes. 

It  Is  the  highest  aim  of  the  manufacturer  to  produce  In- 
struments of  the  various  styles,  including 

GRAND, 

BRAND  UPRIGHT,  UPRI8HT  SQUARE, 
SQUARE  GRAND,  AND  PATENT 
PEOAL  UPRIGHT 

PIANOS. 

which  shall  be  acknowledged  by  the  musical  profession  and 
the  musical  public  to  be  SVPEKIOB  AMD  PUEF- 
EKABLE  to  those  manufactured  by  any  other  establish- 
ment. 

The  Henry  F.  Miller  Pianos 

have  received  the  highest  encomiums  from  every  source 
throughout  the  United  States  which  can  be  claimed  by  any 
piano-forte  manufacturers.  Purchasers,  the  Musical 
Profession,  Public  and  Private  Institutions,  and  the 
Press  hate  given  these  Instruments  ax  unqualified 
Endorsement  or  THE  HIGHEST  character. 

The  Henry  F.Miller  Grand  Pianos 

ARE  FA  VORITES  IS  THE  CONCERT  BALL,  having 
been  used  in  nearly  1XS  concerts  In  a  single  season.  We 
would  earnestly  Invite  those  desirous  of  purchasing  a  really 
fine  pianoforte,  made  from  the  best  materials,  and  of  the 
highest  grade  of  workmanship  throughout,  and  having  su- 
perior tone,  action  and  finish,  to  call  and  see  these  Instru- 
ments, or  to  send  for  catalogue  and  call  for  them  from  the 
piano  dealers  of  the  country. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER, 

611  Washington  Street, 

BO8TON»»dby0dOg 
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Great  Painters  of  Christendom. 

From  Cimabue  to  Wtlkle.  By  Johh  Forbes  Robertson. 
280  Illustrations,  royal  quarto,  448  page*,  cloth ,  elegant 
gilt  edges,  $20;  fall  Turkey  morocco,  antique,  $10. 

Containing  critical  notices  of  the  Italian,  flemish.  Dutch, 
German,  Spanish,  French  and  Engli  h  schools  of  painting, 
with  biographical  sketches  of  the  foremost  artists  of  each 
school,  accompanied  by  portrait!  and  engraving*,  after  the 
most  celebrated  works. 

The  illustration*  are  exceedingly  wen  selected  and  well 
executed.  Including  nearly  every  famous  and  Important  il- 
lustration necessary  to  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  work. 

Every  lover  of  art  should  have  a  copy  of  this  beautiful 
book. 


The  Royal  Academy  Album. 

A  Series  of  Forty  Permanent  Photographs  from  the  choicest 
Works  of  Art  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
for  1877.  Edited  by  S  akukl  J  Emmies,  F.  L.  8.  Royal 
4 to,  doth,  gilt  edges,  $25. 

The  Royal  Academy  Album  Is  notable  as  a  thoroughly  rep- 
resentative collection.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to  obtain 
the  best  examples  of  the  various  artists  selected. 


Illustrations  of  English  Religion. 

By  PROFESSOR  HENRY  MOELEY. 
Being  Vol.  J  of 

CasseIVs  Library  of  English  Literature. 

Illustrated  throughout  with  engravings  from  original  manu 
>»     scripts,  etc.  Extra  crown,  4to,  448  pp..  cloth,  $5. 
Vol.  I.  Shorter  English  Poena. 

Old  and  New  London. 

Volume  5. 

A  Narrative  of  Its  History,  Its  People  and  Its  Places,  with 
about  200  Illustrations  and  Map*  In  each  volume.  Vol. 
V.  contains  the  Western  and  Northern  Suburbs.  Extra 
crown  4 to,  576  pages,  cloth,  per  vol.,  $4.50. 


The  Perfect  Shakspere. 

THE  LEOPOLD  SHAKSPERE. 

The  text  of  the  "  Leopold  Shakspere  "  Is  that  of  Prof.  Delta* 
of  Bonn,  who  has  supplied  for  the  edition  a  Chronological 
Arrangement  of  the  Plays  and  Poems,  while  an  Introduction 
to  the  entir.  work  has  been  written  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Fumlvall, 
Director  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society. 

This  edition  includes  •'  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  "  and 
"Edward  III."  The  text  of  the  former  play  is  revised  by 
Mr.  Harold  Llttledale.  The  Utter  play  la  from  the  text  of 
Prof.  Deltas. 

With  about  400  illustrations.  1 .148  pages,  small  4to.  cloth . 
$4.50;  half  calf  or  morocco,  $7;  full  morocco,  $10;  tree  calf, 
$10. 


Specimen  of  small  illustration  from  Leopold  Shakspere. 

OASSELL,  PETTER  &  GALPIN, 

696  Broadway,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OB  S. 


MR.  WHITTIER'S 
POETICAL  WORKS. 


HOUSEHOLD  EDITION.  Complete.  1  Vol.  12 
mo.  $2.0". 

ILLUSTRATED     LIBRARY  EDITION. 

Complete.  1  Vol.  8  vo.  With  Portrait  and  Si  full-page 
Illustrations,  $5.00. 

MERRIMACK  EDITION.  2  Vols.   ISmo.  Gilt 
top.   With  Portrait.  $4.50. 

ONE  VOLUME  MERRIMACK  EDITION. 

I2mo.  Full  GUt.  Portrait.  $3.50. 

CABINET  EDITION.  2  Vols.  16mo.  With  Por- 
trait $3.00. 

BLUE  AND  GOLD  EDITION.  2  Vols.  22mo. 
With  Portrait.  $2.50. 

RED-LINE  EDITION.   1  Vol.  Small  4to.'  12  Illus- 
trations.   Full  UUt.  $3 JO. 

DIAMOND  EDITION.    1  Vol.   24 mo.  $1.00. 

FAMILY    EDITION.    .Illustrated.    8vo.  Paper, 
$1.00;  Cloth,  $2JW. 


PROSE  WORKS. 


MERRIMACK  EDITION,  2  Vols.  16  mo.  $l.fA 


V  For  sole  by  Bookseller*.  Sent,  'postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  00.,  Boston. 

A  Whittler  Catalogue  sent  to  any  address. 


APPLETON'S  NEW  SERIES. 

'A  Collection  of  Foreign  Authors," 

A  MARKED  SUCCESS. 


"  The  Messrs .  Appleton  are  notr  doing  for  us, 
perhaps,  the  very  heat  trork  that  Iran  ever  done 
in  the  way  of  t< -hut  in  called  'educating  a  pop- 
ular taste'  for  u  hat  is  best  in  fiction."-!*.  Y. 
World. 


VOLUMES  ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 

I.  SAMUEL  BROHL  AND  COMPANY. 

A  NOVEL.  From  the  French  of  VMor  C'hbrbulibz 
1  voL.  Hhno.    Paper  cover.  60  cu.;  cloth,  $l.v0. 

II.  GERARD'S  MARRIAGE.  A  NOVEL. 
From  the  French  of  Akdhe  Thbl'riet.  Paper  cov- 
er. Wets.;  cloth  JScts. 

III.  SPIRITE.     A   FANTASY.     From  the 

French  of  Theophilb  Gaitier.  Paper,  50  cu.; 
cloth,  7$  eta. 

IV.  THE  TOWER  OF  PERCEMONT.  By 

Gkokob  Sand.  Paper  cover,  50  eta.;  cloth.  75  eta. 

V.  META  HOLDENIS.  A  NOVEL.  By 
Victor  Chkrbulikz.  Paper.  50  cu..;  cloth.  71  da. 

OPINIONS  OFTUE  PRESS. 
"  '  Gerard's  Marriage  '  is  as  exquisite  In  its  form,  color, 
and  delicacy,  as  a  choice  piece  of  Sevres  porcelain."— Lit  era- 
ry  World. 

'• '  Samuel  Brohl  and  Companv,'  In  short,  deserves  atten- 
capUvathi 


Hon.  as  being  the  ripest  . 

of  one  of  the  first  novelists  now  living  in  France."-4V.  Y. 
Sun. 

"  '  Splrito '  exercises  a  subtle  spell,  a  fascination  over  the 
reader,  which  compels  him  to  go  on  to  the  end."—  Utica  Her- 
ald. 

"  •  Th«  Tower  of  Percemont '  is  equal  to  the  best  of  George 
Sand's  smaller  romances;  the  portraits  of  all  her  characters 
are  skillfully  drawn,  and  the  descriptions  of  Nature  are  ex- 
quisite. When  shall  we  see  another  such  a  writer  ?  "— Ex- 
press. 

"  '  Meti  Holdenls '  is  altogether  admirable,  both  in  itself 
and  as  an  example  of  the  high  art  of  narration."— Evening 
Po>t. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

itKW  YORK. 
Either  of  the  above  volumes  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  states  or  Canada,  upon  receipt  of 
the  price. 


The  Long  Look  Books. 

By  EDWARD  ABBOTT. 
Illustrated  with  Original  Silhouettes  by  Helen  Maria  Hinds. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  NOW  READY: 

OUT  DOORS  AT  LONG  LOOK. 

OUT  DOORS  AT  LON'G  LOOK.  The  second  volume  of  the  series  contains  four  full-page  Silhouettes 
designed  by  Miss  Hum,  and  three  full-page  wood  cuts.  Also  eighteen  emblematic  Silhouettes 
at  the  head  of  the  chapters.  This  volume  Introduces  many  new  and  exciting  scenes,  and  Is  in" 

tensely  interesting.  1  vol.  lfimo   .        .  $1.2S 

The  Publication  of  this  series  has  elicited  unqualified  praises  from  pa  vents  and  teachers,  and  from 
that  class  of  readers  for  whom  the  books  were  specially  written.  The  Silhouettes  by  lln.is 
Maria  HisDS-herself  a  child,— breathe  the  spirit  of  childhood,  and  add  greatly  to  the  interest 
-*S*    •  ../  ~  .  -c-  an,i  beauty  of  the  volumes.  The  Author's  general  aim  will  be  to  address  the  reasoning  powers 
rather  than  the  emotions;  to  convey  useful  Information  about  common  things  by  means  of  natural  and  simple  Action;  and 
to  furnish  wholesome  reading  for  Intelligent  children,  and  give  instruction  as  well  as  entertainment.  In  a  familiar  and  at- 
tractive way. 

LONG  LOOK  HOUSE. 

With  six  full-page  Silhouettes,  by  Miss  Hinds,  and  several  outline  •ketches  by  the  Author.  1  vol.  16mo,  tinted  paper.  $1*5. 
_  HA£!LRE\1*'  LOXQLOOK  HOUSE 'AND  A  BETTBR  BOOK  Or  ITS  KIND  I  HAVE  NEVER  READ.  •  •  A 
PeabodyDD  8ame  ,tyle  *nd  wlth  kindred  purpose  would  be  of  great  and  enduring  value."— Res.  A.  P. 

.."  I1}*  Q"lto°bv,on*  from  even  a  cursory  glance  at  Mr.  Abbott's  '  Long  Look  House,'  that  the  author  inherits  mnch  of 
nw  ranters  skill  and  versatility  In  the  construction  of  books  for  the  young.  *  •  We  may  reasonably  look  for 
a  worthy  succession  of  the  Rollo  Books  of  other  days/'-Aw.  Austin  Phelps,  D.  D. 

"Xne,  Rev;  Edward  Abbott's  Long  Look  Series  promises  mnch  from  the  ArstspecJmen,  •  Long  Look  House.'  Mr.  Abbott's 
ability  to  interest  and  Instruct  the  youn«,  he  gets  by  Inheritance  and  uses  effectively..  This  book  proves  how  the  voting 

can  be  charmed  by  something  m  >re  wholesome  and  developing  than  mere  plays  of  fancy."— Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D. 
"  Mr. Abbott,  like  his  father,  possesses  a  natural  gift  in  writing  for  young  folks, and  the  Long  Look  Books  will  doubtless 

as  already  expressed  by  the.  New  York  Tribune,)  repeat  In  this  generation  the  success  of  the  Hollo  Books.  The  illustra- 
tions are  by  Helen  Maria  Hinds,  wh«se  orod.tct|.»us  excite  universal  admiration.  With  so  many  attractions  there  is  a  rich 
treat  In  store  for  our  young  friends."— Boston  Traveller. 

'•  The  character  of  the  series  Is  practical  rather  than  sensational,  and  In  that  respect  wUl  meet  a  want  that  has  long  been 
recognized."— tioston  Advertiser. 

The  volume  without  being  excessively  didactic  will  teach  an  attentive  child  more  about  house-building  than  nlncteen- 
twenuethsof  our  grown  folks  know."—  Christian  Register. 

"  It  the  sensational  stories  which  are  now  written  for  our  youth  could  be  laid  aside,  and  a  course  of  rending  on  subjects 
connected  with  common  life,  w .-it ten  t.i  i  >»le  wnt  aid  Inrtructlve  style  could  be  substituted,  great  good  would  folluvr. 
The  book  Is  thoroughly  good  from  first  to  last.  The  boy  or  girl  who  reads  them  will  be  a  wiser  ami  better  Child  for  their 
perusal.  — X.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 

"  A  commendable  volume  that  will  really  interest  young  readers,  and  that  will  be  all  the  while  imparting  to  them  some 
sensible  and  practical  ideas."— Hartford  Courant. 

"  We  are  conAdenttthat  the  new  books  will  be  popular  with  the  little  folks,  and  we  are  sure 
teachers  will  approve  them."—  Sunday  School  Times. 

'  We  recommend  It  as  a  gift  hook  for  children,  for  we  have  seen  nothing  better." -Loteel I  Courier. 

NOYE8,  SNOW  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Bost 
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100,000  Copies  of  ST.  NICHOLAS 

FOB  THB 

CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

Only  25  Cents  a  Copy. 

Some  Idea  of  the  attractions  offered  In  the 
CHRISTMAS*  HOLIDAY  I*  UMBER 
of  8t.  Nicholas, of  which  lOMOfl  copies  will  be  Issued,  may 
be  gained  from  the  following:  There  are  poems  by  HEN- 
B  Y  W.  LONOrELLO W  iind  WILLIAM  CtL- 
LEK  BRYANT  1  a  fine  hitherto  unpublished  sketch 
of  Boy  Life,  by  the  Late  THEODOBK  WINTHROP ;  and  s 
short  story  by  the  author  of  "ALICE  IN  WONDER- 
LAND;" anew  fairy  story,  "Sweet  Marjoram  Dat," 
by  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON,  "THE  PETERKINS*  CHA- 
RADES," by  LUCRETIA  P.  HALE;  a  poetic  riddle  by 
DR.  J.  O.  HOLLAND,  aud  a  comparison  between 
the  manuers  of  yonng  folks  in  old  times  and  nowadays,  by 
GAIL  HAMILTON. 


Of  the  story  element,  the  brightest  feature  Is  the  beginning 
of  the  new  serial  by  Miaa  ALVOTT,  entitled  "  UNDER 
THE  LILACS,"  with  illustrations  by  Mart  Hallocx 
Foots. 

The  Christmas  Number  contains  also  the  opening  of  a  new 
Serial  sttory  for  Boys,  a  tale  of  tropical  life,  by  OVS- 
TAVCS  FRANKENSTEIN,  entitled  "TOWER- 
MOUNTAIN,"  admirably  illustrated  by  the  artists 
Moran and  Kelly; 

A  POETBAIT  OP  MISS  ALCOTT, 

with  a  sketch  of  her  life;  several  poems  by  TWO  LITTLE 
AMERICAN  GIRLS;  a  PLAY, and  a  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 
(set  to  music);  and  half  a  dosen  complete  short  stories,  bright, 
fanny,  exciting  and  pathetic,  Ac,  Ac. 

The  NEW  COVER  DESIGN  Is  by  the  English  Artist. 
WALTER  CRANE— the  famous  designer  of  ••  The 
Baby's  Opera." 

ST.  NICHOLAS  FOB  1878, 

Besides  Miss  Alcott's  serial  for  Girls,  and  the  turps 
skbials  for  Boys,  to  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, will  contain  a  short  serial  story  by  the  AUTHOR  OF 
•THE  8CHONBEBC.-COTTA  FAMILY;  "  and  an  article, 
**  AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  A  YACHT,  BOYS  1  "  has 
been  promised  by  a  brilliant  writer,  now  on  ihe  actual  tour 
of  the  world  In  his  own  yacht.  There  win  be  contributions 
by  a  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  FAMOUS  PETER  PARLEY, 
and  a  Letter  to  Young  Americans  by 

fiEOSfiE  MAC  DONALD. 
The  '•  HOW  "  8ERIES  of  instructive  papeis,  by  various  au- 
thors, wtU  teU  HOW  to  bind  your  own  books;  HOW  they 
mlnecoMl;  HOW  to  enjoy  yourselves  at  home;  HOW  to  be 
an  agreeable  guest;  HOW  10  entertain  company;  HOW  to 
he  a  carpenter;  HOW  to  make  an  Ice-boat;  HOW  to  build  a 
boo**;  HOW  India  rubber  is  gathered;  HOW  matches  are 
made;  HOW  money  is  made;  HOW  mackerel  are  caught; 
DOW  they  laid  the  Atlantic  cable;  HOW  they  mine  In  Cali- 
fornia; HOW  they  work  In  the  tea-conntry;  HOW  to  be  a 
par  or  magician;  etc.  There  will  be  also  a  series  of  stories 
and  sketches  of  Foreign  LI'e, 

TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE, 
snch  as  ••  Old  Nicolal  "  (a  Russian  story),  "  A  Day  among 
the  Welsh  Castles,"  •■  Easter  in  Germany,"  "  The  Indians  of 
the  Amazon,"  ••  How  Kitty  was  Lost  In  a  Turkish  Bazaar," 
"  Raster  Montezuma  "  (a  Mexican  story),  ••  Hansa,  the  Lapp 
Maiden,"  and  many  others. 

-  Jack-in-tbe-Pulplt  "  "Young  Contributors'  Department," 
"  Letter-Box,"  "  Riddle-Box,"  and  •'  For  Very  Little  Folks," 
Will  he  continued. 

The  four  bound  volumes  of  8t.  Nicholas  already  pub- 
Ushed  are  the  moat  wonderful,  beautiful  and  attractive 
Christmas  Present  for  Young  People.  Each  volume  Is  com- 
plete in  Itself.  Vols.  1  and  2,  $3.00  each;  vols.  3  and  4,  $4.00 
en  eh. 

/UtbtcHptinn  Price.  $3.00  a  Tear,  pottage 
paid.    Single  copien,  SB  rents  each. 

Sold  by  mil  BOOKSELLERS  and  NE  W8-DEALERS.  I 

8CBIBH3SB  *  CO.,  743  Broadway,  N.  Y.  I 


At  the  Court  of  King  Edwin, 

A  DBAMA. 

Tip  WILLIAM  LEIOmOS,  Jr. 
1  vol.,  l«mo,  1M  pages.  -  -  -   -  Cloth,  gilt,  $IJ8. 

"  The  drama  is  very  thought!  nl  sad  the  author  has  kept  It 
on  the  plane  where  he  placed  It  at  the  opening."— Boston 
Daily  Advertiser. 

"Mr.  Lelghton's  vet>iflcatlcn  Is  very  smooth  snd  easy. 
The  story  Is  deftly  told  and  Is  gracefully  set  forth.  He  Is 
evidently  a  close  student  of  the  best  of  the  older  poets  and 
dramatists.  There  Is  a  flavor  to  his  work  which  Is  gained 
by  association  with  the  best  In  literature.  As  a  pot  m  the 
drama  Is  full  of  much  beauty,  without  sacrificing  beauty  to 
strength."— Bottom  baity  Traveller. 

PUBLISHED  Br 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

FOR  SALS  ftr 
A.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  283  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


ELEGANT  AND  ATTRACTIVE 

New  Illustrated  Books, 

SUITABLE  FOR  HOLIDAY  GIFTS. 


The  Rhine; 


From  its  Some*  to  the  Asa.  From  the  German  of  Cabl 
Stielbb.  H.  Wachenhcsrn,  and  F.  W.  IIacxlandbh. 
Translated  by  O.  C.  T.  Babtlbt.  With  425  superb 
Woodcut  Enirraviiigs.  Imperisl  quarto.  Extra  cloth, 
fuU  gilt.  $18.08.  Full  Turkey,  $25.00.  Turkey,  super  ex- 
tra, $30.0u. 

On  The  Imitation  of  Christ. 

Bt  Thomas  A.  Rkxpis.  Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Etch- 
ings on  steel  and  Woodcut  Engravings,  and  Elegantly 
Printed  on  Superfine  Paper.  Crown  Svo.  Vellum  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $5.00.  Extxa  cloth,  full  gilt,  $8.00. 

The  Blue  Banner; 

Or,  The  Advesttbes  of  a  Mi-ssclxan,  a  Christian,  and 
a  Paoax,  In  the  Time  of  (he  Crusades  and  Mongol 
Conqnest,  By  Leon  Cahl-x.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  W.Collett  Mar  dam.  Illustrated  with  76 
Woodcuts  by  J.  Lix.  Crown  Svo.  Extra  cloth,  $3.00. 


Pegasus  Re-Saddled. 

By  H.  C.  Penkkll,  author  of  "  Puck  on  Pegasus."  With 
ten  Illustrations  by  Du  Maurier.  4to.  Extra  cloth,  full 
gilt,  $2.50. 

•'  The  oUglnnl  Illustrations  by  Du  Mattrier  are  reproduced 
In  excellent  style,  and  in  nlllts  mechanical  features  the  work 
Is  littleshortof  perleeUon."-Phttadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Three  Years  at  Wolverton. 

A  story  of  Boarding  School  Life.  By  a  Woltietoxiax. 
Illustrated.  New  Edition.  12c o.  Extra  cloth,  printed 
and  Kilt,  $1.50. 


The  Budget. 


A  Picture  and  Story  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Edited  by 
Uncle  Hrbbebt.  Editor  of  "The  Prattler,"  "My 
Books,"  etc.  Elegantly  Illustrated.  4 to.  Bound  In  half 
cloth,  gilt  back,  and  illuminated  sides,  11.26.  Cloth,  gilt 
and  printed,  $1.75. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mall, 
postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  the  price  by 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  dt  CO.,  Publishers, 

?  IS  and  71 7  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


6.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 
No.  182  5th  Avenue,  New  York, 

HAVE  NOW  READY: 


The  Flood  of  Years. 

By  William  Cullen  Bxtant.  With  illustrations  designed 
and  engraved  by  W.  J.  Linton.  Square  octavo,  beauti- 
fully printed  and  bound,  cloth,  extra,  $3.00;  morocco  an- 
tique, $6.50. 
The  most  artistic  gift-book  of  the  year. 
"  This  Is  the  last  poem  that  has  oome  to  us  from  the  pen  of 
the  veteran  poet,  and,  according  to  many  critics,  It  Is  one  of 
his  very  highest  and  strongest  productions.  In  Its  train  of 
thought,  a*  well  as  In  the  det«th  of  lis  pathos,  ant  the  vivid- 
ness of  Its  life-pictures,  it  will  recall  to  the  reader  Ihe  "I  han- 
atopsls '  which  more  than  half  a  centnry  ago  established  on 
a  firm  foundation  the  fame  of  its  youthful  author:  but  the 
range  of  its  thought  is  wider,  and  the  strokes  with  which  the 

B let  tires  ure  drawn  are  firmer  and  more  vigotons.  The  phl- 
isophy  of  the  I  wo  poems  is.  however,  the  same,  and  so  also 
Is  their  faith.  The  description  of  the  tumultuous  •  flood  of 
years'  that  undermines  -11118  grief-shadowed  present,'  is 
closed  by  a  picture  of 

" '  A  Present  in  whose  reign  no  grief  shall  gnaw 
The  heart,  and  never  shall  a  lender  tie 
Be  broken— in  whose  reign  ihe  eternal  change 
That  waits  on  growth  and  action  shaU  proceed 
With  everlasting  concord  hand  In  hand.' 
"The  designs  of  Mr.  Linton,  lu  their  vlvld  imagery  and 
weird  suggestlveness,  are  fully  in  accord  with  ihe  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  poem,  and  the  work  as  well  In  the  majes- 
ty of  its  subject  as  In  the  appropriateness  and  beauty  of  the 
form  which  has  been  given  to  it,  Is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  and  attractive  ever  offered  to  the  American 
public." 

E.  C.  Stedman,  Ihe  critic,  says  of  the  illustrations:  "They 
form  the  best  series  of  designs  In  wood  engraving  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  show  the  hand  of  a  master." 


II. 

The  Wonder  World. 

Stories  from  the  French,  German,  Hungarian,  Irish,  Russian, 
Turkish,  Hindustani.  Chinese,  Swedish,  Italian,  and 
Japanese.  Collected  and  translated  by  Mabia  Pabkx 
and  Mabcebt  I'Eaxx.  With  illustrations  by  Lucy  G. 
Morse.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $1.75. 
A  charming  holiday  volume  for  the  yonng  folks. 


III. 


The  Signal  Boys; 

OB, 

CAPT.  SAM'S  COMPANY. 

By  Gbobgb  Cabt  Egglestox.  Volume  HI.  of  "  The  Big 
Brother  Series."  With  illustrations.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
$1.50. 

The  reading  of  snch  a  tale  Is  likely  to  Inspire  manliness  and 
directness  of  purpose  in  lads,  and,  beyond  all.  the  story  is 
of  great  Interest  to  the  youthful  wmd.—Bosttm  Traveller. 

IV. 

Doubleday's  Children. 

By  DCTTOS  Coox.  16mo,  cloth,  $1.25.  A  striking  new  novel. 

London  Spectator.— The  book  abounds  in  clever  sketches, 
brilliant  and  humorous  bits  of  description  In  passages  of 
shrewd  observation,  so  that  It  is  very  pleasant  reading. 

London  World.— The  book  is  full  of  good  things. 


V. 


Diana. 


By  Scsax  Wabnbb.  Author  of  "  Wych  Hazel,"  The  "  Wide, 
Wide  World,"  Ac.  12mo,  cloth  extra,  $1.75. 

Christian  Register.— For  charming  landscape  pictures  snd 
the  varied  influences  of  nature,  for  analysis  of  character 
and  motives  of  action,  we  have  of  late  seen  nothing  equal 
to  It. 

Boston  Globe.—"  Diana  "  is  a  good  antidote  for  discontent, 
a  good  lesson  In  faith  and  duty. 

VI. 

The  Myths  and  Marvels  of  As- 
tronomy. 

By  Richard  A.  Pboctob.  Large  Svo.  cloth  extra,  $4.00. 

Prof.  Proctor's  gift  of  making  science  entertaining  was 
never  more  successfully  exercised  than  In  this  discussion  of 
the  interesting  absurdities  which  have  taken  the  name  of 
science,  coupled,  as  It  is,  wilh  one  or  two  popular  essays 
upon  certain  marvels  of  astronomy.—  JVeic  Tort  Evening 
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FOR  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 


Jules  Verne's  Latest, 

TO  THE  SUN: 

A  JOCBNET  THKOUOH  PI.ASETAltT 

•PACE.  With  thlrty-slx  full-page  Ulttstrations. 
Cloth,  gilt,  $2.«0. 

BOSWEU'8  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON.  First  com- 
plete American  Edition.  With  ntunerona  additions  by 
John  Wilsom  Cbokbb,  M.  P..  and  note*  by  various 
hands.  4  toU.,  12mo,  cloth,  $6.00,  half  caU,  $11.00. 

KOLLIH'I  AROIEHT  HWTOIT.     A  new 

stereotype  edition  In  4  Tola.,  8  mo,  large  type ;  cloth, 
$1«.W.  half  calf,  SIS**. 

OLIVEK  OOLDlUmrt  COMPLETE 
WOIU.  With  copious  notes  by  Jsmes  Prior,  roar 
T^nettei  on  steeL  4  vola.,  12mo,  ototh,  f6JW,  half  calf, 

THE  DBAMiTIO  WOBKIOr  WILLIAM 
KHAKHPEABE.  With  a  life  of  the  Poet,  and 
notes  original  and  •elected,  together  with  a  complete 
Glossary.  4  Tola.,  cloth,  $io.OO,  half  calf,  18X4. 

THIEBA'i  HMTOBT  OF  THE  CONSUL- 
ATE AND  EM  PIKE  OF  FRANCE  UN- 
DEB  NAPOLEON.  Now  complete.  5  Tola., cloth, 
111  us.  $12.50,  half  calf,  $22A0. 

THE  WOBKI  OF  WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

Comprising  bis  "  Table  Talk."  "  Lectures  on  Literature," 
Ac  i too.,  12 mo., cloth. $7  AO,  half  ealf.flfJ*. 


THE  CBOWN  EDITIONS 

OF  OUR  STANDARD  HISTORIES. 

HUME'S  ENGLAND.  6  vols. 

GIBBON'S  ROME.  6  vols. 
M  AC AUL  A Y'S  ENGLAND.  5  volt. 

Bsastlf ally  boaa*  la  extra.  a»e  eloth,  fall  gilt 
•aehu  B«4m«4  t-  S1.SS  per  velasae. 

•»•  The  above  works  art  also  timed  inline  bindings. 


SBEAT  TBUTHS  BT  OBEAT  AU- 
THORS. A  Dictionary  of  Aids  to  Reflection  from 
writers  of  all  act*  and  both  hemispheres.  Cloth,  extra. 
•MB. 

DICTIONARY    OF  SHAKESPEAREAN 

Q  UOT  ATIONS.  Exhibiting  the  most  forcible  paa- 
&iges  illustrative  of  the  various  passions,  affections,  and 
emotions  of  the  human  mind.  Arranged  In  alphabetical 
order.  Cloth,  extra.  $2.15. 

TBBAUVBT  OF  WISDOM,  WIT,  AND  HU- 
MOR. ODD  COM  PA  BISONS,  AM)  PROVERBS. 
Authors,  sal;  Subjects,  1 J9J;  Quotations,  lO^W.  Com- 

Sed  and  arranged  by  Adam  Woolbvbb.  Boyal  8vo. 
loth.  $2A0. 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  PHRASES,  AND 
TABLE  UIVIN6  THE  DERIVATION, 
llOIJBVEsHdOBieiN  of  Cosnoaoa  Phrases 
Allaslaaa  and  Word*  that  have  a  Tale  to 

tell.  By  the  Kev.  E.  Cobham  Karnes.  LL.D.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  1014  pp.,  cloth,  $3. JU,  half  calf,  fC.40. 

HALE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  POETICAL 
QUOTATIONS.  Illustrated.  Cloth, $2.25.  Turkey 
Nor.  S4.S0. 

NAPOLEON  AND  THE  MARSHALS  OF 
THE  EMPIRE.  •  omplete  In  one  deml  8vo.  voL 
with  finely  engraved  portraits.  Cloth  extra.  $1.50. 

WASHINGTON  AND  THE  GENERALS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

Complete  In  one  deml  8vo.  toL  with  steel  portraits. 
Cloth  extra.  $2.50. 

HISTORICAL  ATLAS.  Containing  a  Chronologi- 
cal series  of  HO  colored  Maps  illustrating  successive  pe- 
riods from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  day.  Ob- 
long 4 to,  cloth.  $340.  Can  be  used  with  any  history. 
The  latest  changes  In  the  map  of  Europe  are  fully  and 
accurately  exhibited. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE  i  or.  a  Dictionary  ot  the  Bible  The- 
ology. Religious  Biography:  all  Religions;  Ecclesiastical 
HUtory  and  Missions.  New  Revised  Edition.  Illustrated 
by  wood-cats,  maps,  and  engravings  on  copper  and 
steel.  Boyal  8vo.,  sheep.  Price  reduced  to  $5.00. 


Hr*  For  tale  by  all  booktellert,  or  will  be  tent  by  mail, 
prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price. 

0LAXT0N,  BEM8EH  &  HAITELFIH'GEE, 

94,  996  <*  69S  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JAMES  MILLER, 

779  Broadway,  New  York. 

(Opposite  A.  T.  Stewart  A  Co.'s.) 
ELIZABETH  BARRETT  ~BR0  WNINCS  POEMS.  B8- 

a  a  ra,  letters,  and  a  i/e  w  memoir  by  kicrabd 

II.  Stoodabd.  A  new  "Little  Classic"  edition.  In 
handsome  boxes:  •  vols.;  cloth,  $7 AO;  half  calf  extra, 
$15.00;  Tree  calf  or  Morocco  Antique,  $21 M. 

THE  POETS  AND  POETRY  OP  AMERICA.  By  Rcfdb 
W.  Oris  wo  ld.  Revised  and  continued  to  the  pretent  time, 
by  Richabd  H.  Stoodabd.  Illustrated.  Koyal  octavo, 
cloth,  $».00;  gilt  extra,  $t>  u0;  half  calf  extra,  $7A0;  mo- 
rocco anUqne,  or  tree  calf.  $10.0  '. 

THE  FEMALE  POETS  OF  AMERICA.  By  Rcrco  W. 
Obiswold.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent rime,  by  Kichabd  II.  Stoddabd.  Illustrated.  Koyal 
octavo.  cloth,$».0U;  gilt  extra,  $8.uu ;  half  calf,  extra,  $7.M; 
tree  calf,  or  morocco  antique,  $10.10. 

THE  POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE 
\9TH  CENTURY.  By  Kcrus  W.  Obiswold.  Revised 
a-d  enlarged  by  Bichabd  H.  Stoddabd.  Illustrated. 
Koyal  octavo,  cloth,  $5J0;  gilt  extra,  $8.08;  half  calf  ex- 
tra, $7 AO;  tree  calf,  or  morocco  antique,  $10.00. 

GEMS  OF  PROBE  AND  POETRY.  Original  and  Se- 
lected. By  Jambs  R-Aiesh.  lfmo,  cloth,  $IA0;  gilt,  ex- 
tra, $2.00. 

THE  COMPLETE  AMERICAN  TRAPPBR,  By  Wil- 
liam H.  Oumob.  A  new  edlUon,  cloth  extra,  $1.75. 

POPULAR  JUVENILE  BOOKS! 

HOME  BONOS  FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE.  Beautifully 
Illustrated,  lemo,  cloth,  extra,  $1.00. 

TUB  NORBBRY  SOUVENIR  FOR  LITTLE  POETS. 
Illustrated.  l«mo,  cloth,  extra,  $1.50. 

LEGENDS  PR OM  FA IR Y  LAND.    Profusely  Illustrated. 

Quarto,  cloth  extra,  $1.25. 
THE  CHILD'S  DELIGHT.  Colored  illustrations.  Quarto, 

handsomely  bound.  $1.25. 

HARMADUKB  MULTIPLY,  OR  MULTIPLICATION  TA- 
BLE IN  VERSE.  Illustrated.  Paper,  20  eta.;  cloth,  col- 
ored Illustrations,  50  eta. 

MY  NEW  PICTURE  ALPHABET  AND  PRIMER.  Il- 
lustrated. Paper,  26  eta. 

THE  HIEROGLYPHIC  BIBLE.  With  400  ill  titrations. 
Paper,  25  cents. 

JAMES  MILLER,  Publisher, 

779  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


AVOIDED ! ! 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 

THE  SQUARE  OF  LIFE  |  or  Manhood, 
Wenaskood,  Futherkood,  SUM!  Mother- 
hood. By  J.  M.  Ttmo,  Jr.,  D.  D.  Paper  covers — $  AO 

CORAL  AND  CHRISTIAN  I  or,  the  Chil- 
■reB'i  Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  MkM  LlLUB 
E.  Bare.  A  clever,  entertaining  story.  Every  child 
will  eagerly  read  1L  Dot  "Coral"  is  worth  knotting. 
Rich  cloth   .75 

THE  REAUTIES  OF  HERBERT.  By 

Bostwick  Hawlbt,  D.D.  A  perfect  gem,  contain- 
ing Herbert's  glorious  poems,  household  proverbs 
and  immortal  essay.  A  gift  book,  par  excellence. 
Boy  Hand  possess  a  treasure.  Rich  doth  and  gilt. .  1J* 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  PLEASURE  |  or,  See- 
ing Life.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Bonham,  Church  Evan- 
gelist, A  trump st  blast  of  teaming  to  Sinful 
Pleasure' t  Votariet.  Rich,  racy,  original,  popular. 
8aperb  binding   IM 

BCCE  REGNUM.  Mast  make  Its  mark  very 
speedily.  It  deserves  to  be  scattered  like  the  leave* 
of  the  autumn.  Rich  cloth   [St 

HE  WILL  COME.  Fifth  thousand   1.25 

THE  PEOPLE'S  PULPIT.  Sermons  for 
Home  Reading.  By  Dr.  Ttko,  Jr.  Every  month. 
W  pages.  Cheap  and  popular.   JU 


iy  At  all  book  teller t,  or  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  pr*e,  by 

WM.  B.  MUCKLOW,  Publisher, 

Forty -eeootul   Street  and    HadUon  Avenue, 
SEW  YORK  CITY. 

N.  B.— Agents  appointed  where  our  publications  are  not 
otherwise  obtainable,  eend  stamp  for  particulars. 


The  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

Edited  by  Professor  E.  A.  Park.  D.D..  of  Andover,  and  oth- 
ers, will  begin  it*  Thirty-fifth  volume  with  the  January 
number,  1878.  Price,  $4.UU  per  year.  In  advance. 

Sets  and  parts  of  sets  at  reduced  prices. 

"  It  has  become  almost  a  necessity  for  every  minister  ef 
the  gospel."—  Watchman  and  Reflector. 
"One  of  the  ablest  and  best  Quarterlies  published  In  this 
"  -Methodist  .  ■ 


or  any  other  coon  try."— J 

"The ablest  of  our  religious  Quarterlies."-?"**  Congre- 
galionalitt. 

"  Fills  an  Important  niche  occupied  by  no  other."— Morning 
Star. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  Biblical  students  that 
comes  from  the  press;  Is  of  permanent  value.  ...  Its  abil- 
ity and  scholarship  have  been  fully  sustained  In  later  years." 
Zion't  Herald. 

"  Representative  of  our  higher  scholarship."—  The  Ad- 
vance. 

••  Certainly  one  of  the  ablest  theological  Quarterlies  pub- 
lished.— Refo- med  Church  Messenger. 

"  It  stands  In  many  respects  without  a  rival  In  it*  sphere." 
— Christian  at  Work. 

"  The  most  valuable  of  our  theological  Quarterlies."—  Col- 
lege Co  it  rant. 

"  It  may  be  fairly  said  that  It  has  no  eqnal  as  a  theological 
eclectic  In  the  world." -Springfield  Republican. 
"  The  king  of  all  the  QiwrterLes/Wndependenf . 


Index  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

Volumes  I.  to  XXX. .containing  a  Topical  Index,  an  Index  of 
Scripture  Texts,  and  a  List  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  Words. 
Paper  covers,  $2.75.  Cloth.  $1.00.  Copies  interleaved 
with  writing  paper  75  cents  additional. 

"  It  1*  admirably  done— far  the  best  niece  of  work  of  the 
kind  I  baTeever  seen;  Invaluable  to  all  who  possess  or  ha- 
bitually consult  the  most  learned  mid  lnipoitant  theological 
Review  published  In  this  country. ''—Dr.  Ezra  Abbott. 

"If  we  we'e  asked  by  a  foreigner  to  name  a  volume  by 
which  we  should  be  willing  to  have  American  scholarship 
and  theological  research  jntiged,  we  should  have  little  hesi- 
tation In  naming  the  volume  before  us.  For  thirty  years  the 
Blbllothei-a  Sacra  has  stood  unsuriwssed,  and  on  the  whole, 
un equaled  for  exactness  and  copiousness  of  learning,  for 
width,  variety,  and  catholicity.  .  .  .  Any  one  who  has  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  this  Ikdkx.  has  a  library  In 
which  the  most  momentous  topics  in  theology  and  Biblical 
literature  are  treated  by  the  ablest  writers  in  America  and 
the  world."— National  Baptitt. 


Immer's  Hermeneutics. 

Hermeneotlcs  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Dr.  Immer,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  In  the  Cnlverslty  of  berne.  Translated 


from  the  German  by  Albert  H.  K 
$2.26. 


Cic 


Haokett's  Commentary  on  the  Acts. 


Perowne  on  the  Psalms. 

The  Bonk  of  Psalms.   A  New  Translation,  with  Introduc- 
tions and  Noles  Explanatory  and  Critical.   By  J.  J.  ! 


art  Perowne,  D.D..  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge, 
and  (.anon  of  I.I.-.ndnff.  Reprinted  lroin  the  Third  English 
Edition.  Two  vols.  Bvo.  $7.50. 


Buttmann's  N.  T.  Grammar. 

A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Greek.  By  Alexander 
Bntlmann.  Authorized  Tran-lnllon  by  Trof.  J.  ~ 


Thayer.  With  nr. 
Author.  $2.75. 


i  add 


Winer's  N.  T.  Grammar. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Idiom  of  the  New  Testament.  By  T>r. 
George  Benedict  Winer.  Seventh  Edition,  enlarged  and 
Improved  by  Dr.  (Joltlleb  Lilnemann.  Professor  of  I  heolo- 
gy  at  the  University  of  Gbttlngen.  Revb-ed  snd  Author- 
ised Translailon  by  Prof.  J.  Henry  Thayer. 


GARDINER'S  HARMONIES  OP  THE  GOSPELS. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in 
Greek, 

according  to  the  Text  of  Tlschendorf ,  with  a  Collation  of  the 
Textus  Keceptus.  and  of  the  Texts  of  Griewbach.  Larh- 
raann  and  Tregellea.  Revised  Edition,  with  tut  Appendix 
on  the  Principles  of  Textual  CrlUdsm.  $9.00.  F1 

A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in 
English. 

A  reproduction  of  the  Greek  Harmony  in  English.  Bv  the 
same  Author.  $2.00.  ' 


Send/or  afull  list  of  Andover  Publication,. 

WARREN  F. 
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SHIELDS'S  PHILOSOPHY  * 

IT  seems  there  is  at  Princeton  a  professor 
of  "  Harmony  of  Science  and  Revealed 
Religion ; "  and  this  treatise  is  offered  as  a 
specimen  of  the  work  done.    The  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  sketchy  his- 
tory of  the  relations  of  science  and  religion 
since  the  birth  of  the  former.   This  is  in- 
teresting reading,  but  quite  indecisive  of  any 
question  at  issue  between  belief  and  unbelief. 
We  do  not  so  much  care  to  know  what  opin- 
ions have  been  held,  as  rather  what  opinions 
are  true ;  and  this  question  can  never  be 
solved  by  any  historical  research,  but  only 
by  appeal  to  facts  as  interpreted  by  the  laws 
of  thought.   That  there  are  conflicting  opin- 
ions we  all  know ;  what  we  look  for  from  a 
"  Harmonizer,  etc.,"  is  some  means  of  judg- 
ing which  of  them  are  best  supported.  Part 
II  of  this  work  is  entitled  "The  Philosophi- 
cal Theory  of  the  Harmony  of  Science  and 
Religion ; "  and  we  find  it  more  unsatisfac- 
tory still.  The  author  claims,  rightly  enough, 
that  philosophy  must  be  the  empire  between 
religion  and  science,  and  gives  a  fair  criti- 
cism of  positivism  and  of  some  absolutists' 
theorizings.   But  in  all  this  flood  of  exposi- 
tion we  miss  anything  which  comes  to  close 
quarters  with  the  problem.    What  we  most 
need  in  this  direction  is  a  true  theory  of 
knowledge,  founded  upon  the  laws  of  thought 
and  the  facts  of  consciousness.    This  will 
serve  to  show  that  there  is  only  one  method 
for  all  investigation,  scientific  or  religious, 
viz. :  (1)  to  determine  all  the  facts,  (2)  to  seek 
their  rational  explanation.   What  we  next 
need  is  a  criticism  of  particular  irreligious 
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opinions;  and  this  will  result  in  showing 
that,  instead  of  being  science,  they  are  only 
personal  dogmatisms  and  matters  of  irrelig- 
ious faith.  Another  general  need  in  all  these 
discussions  is  to  abandon  the  habit  of  col- 
lecting all  scientists  and  all  religious  people 
into  mutually  exclusive  and  hostile  camps. 
This  is  an  injustice  to  scientists,,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  are,  and  always  have  been, 
religious.  It  is  also  an  injustice  to  religion, 
as  it  allows  any  irreligious  dogmatism  to 
usurp  the  name  and  prestige  of  science,  to 
which  it  is  not  entitled ;  and  then  it  proves 
its  theory  not  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  but  by 
calling  itself  science.  Moreover,  the  judicial 
reason  must  always  be  impatient  of  setting 
up  any  court  of  appeal  besides  itself.  What 
it  wants  to  know  is,  not  whether  a  theory  or 
fact  is  religious  or  scientific;  but  whether  it 
is  true.  And  since  the  conflict  is  solely  as 
to  the  possibility  or  impossibility,  the  truth 
or  falsehood,  of  certain  facts,  no  discussion 
can  be  decisive  which  deals  with  generalities 
and  does  not  address  itself  to  the  knot  of  the 
problem.  On  this  account  the  critic  must 
judge  the  work  in  hand  to  have  contributed 
very  little  to  a  solution.  It  contains  much 
history,  but  little  philosophy.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  entirely  misleading.  The-  author 
does  not  assume  that  the  last  word  has  been 
spoken ;  and  the  title  is  descriptive  only  in 
the  sense  that  the  work  is  the  latest  publica- 
tion in  this  department.  What  he  seems  to 
mean  by  t*ne  title  is  that  the  true  philosophy 
will  finally  be  reached;  and  then  science 
and  religion  will  be  found  in  harmony.  Un- 
fortunately the  end  is  far  off,  for  "  the  com- 
pletion of  the  final  philosophy  itself,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  can  only  be  the  work  of 
many  minds  through  coming  generations." 

BORDEN  P.  BOWNE. 


OOOZ'S  TBANSOENDENTALISM.* 

Pursuing  frith  Mr.  Cook's  volume  on  "Transcendental- 
ism," the  same  method,  on  a  slightly  enlarged  scale,  adopted 
for  the  lectures  on  Biology,  we  present  three  signed  articles 
upon  it,  by  writers  of  different  religious  schools.  The  au- 
thor of  the  first,  Rev.  N.  P.  Gilman,  of  Bolton,  Mass.,  is  a 
representative  Unitarian  clergyman;  Rev.  Dr.  Dorus 
Clarke,  of  Boston,  the  author  of  the  second,  i«a  Trinitarian 
Congregationalist  of  the  stanchest  sort ;  while  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
L.  Dudley,  as  a  successor  to  Theodore  Parker  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  28th  Congregational  Society,  Boston,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  a  member  in  full  standing  of  an  association  of 
"  Orthodox  "  Congregational  ministers,  may  be  presumed 
to  hold  a  place  midway  between. 

I. 

TN  his  course  of  lectures  delivered  last 
*■  winter,  Rev.  Mr.  Cook  passed  from  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  "  Biology  "  to  another 
collection  of  topics  which,  with  characteris- 
tic and  thoroughly  unscientific  looseness,  he 
christened  with  the  name  of  "  Transcendent- 
alism."  This  book  might  as  appropriately 
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have  borne  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  other 
titles,  as  the  one  which  it  has  taken  from  the 
second  lecture  contained  in  it ;  but  hearers 
of  Mr.  Cook  must  often,  on  the  announce- 
ment of  his  "  subject,"  recall  the  celebrated 
definition  of  the  preacher's  "text"  —  a  sim- 
ple point  of  departure. 

This  journal  is  no  place  in  which  to  dis- 
cuss at  length  the  proper  matter  of  these 
lectures.  But  with  every  desire  to  find  in 
their  form  or  material  a  contribution  to 
thought  upon  the  great  themes  handled,  we 
have  to  confess  our  inability  to  discover  any- 
thing which  can  be  honored  with  such  a 
designation.  Mr.  Cook  has  been  content 
with  borrowing  the  entire  substance  of  his 
discussion  from  authorities  accessible,  with 
slight  exception,  to  superficial  inquiry. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  large  number  of 
clergymen  to  be  found  in  Tremont  Temple 
of  a  Monday  noon,  and  upon  the  books  and 
studies  which  were  embraced  in  their  courses 
of  theological  education,  and  to  which  they, 
with  ordinary  diligence,  should  have  attend- 
ed, we  are  simply  astonished  at  the  presump- 
tion that  can  present  such  lectures  as  the 
first  in  this  volume,  for  instance,  as  "  the  re- 
sults of  the  freshest  German,  English,  and 
American  scholarship. "  The  actual  subject 
of  this  first  lecture  is  Intuition.  The  reader 
will  recognize  the  great  animation  and  ear- 
nestness of  the  lecturer,  and  if  he  be  a  warm 
adherent  of  the  Intuitional  Philosophy  may 
be  deceived  by  Mr.  Cook's  formidable  array 
of  numbefed  propositions  (each  presumed 
to  be  incapable  of  contradiction)  into  think- 
ing the  result  of  the  battle  a  complete  vic- 
tory for  Intuitionalism.  But  let  him  ask 
himself  if,  in  fact,  he  can  imagine,  as  Mr. 
Cook's  first  proposition  concerning  space 
assumes,  all  matter  non-existent ;  if  he  can, 
in  truth,  under  the  light  of  modern  science, 
imagine  more  than  a  simple  change  of  loca- 
tion or  of  form  in  space  for  any  object, 
or  even  dream  of  absolute  space  entirely 
evacuated  of  matter?  Will  it  be  "perfectly 
easy "  for  him  "  to  vacate  all  time  of  all 
events  ?  "  even  of  the  very  thought  of  his 
own  mind,  by  which  he  attempts  to  empty 
time  of  every  phenomenon  ?  Let  him  ask 
himself  if  there  is  any  other  fundamental 
reason  why  we  must  believe  "that  every 
change  not  only  has  but  must  have  "  a  cause, 
except  this,  that  we  find  ourselves  com- 
pletely unable  to  conceive  space  and  time, 
previous  to  any  change,  as  utterly  empty  of 
phenomena  which  may  serve  as  predecessors 
and  causes  of  that  change  ?  Can  he  imagine 
something  coming  out  from  nothing?  If  he 
cannot,  then  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Cook's 
metaphysics  is  evident.  Yet  if  he  shall  con- 
sider himself  able  to  answer  these  questions 
and  to  remain  an  Intuitional  is  t,  we  shall  not 
quarrel  with  him.  But  as  for  the  Temple 
lecturer,  it  is  a  mild  thing  to  say  this :  —  Any 
scholar  who  pretends  to  discuss  the  subject 
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of  Intuition  at  this  time,  and  leaves  entirely 
out  of  sight  and  notice  the  psychology  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  must  be  pronounced  very 
ignorant  or  very  prejudiced.  For  the  truth 
is  that  the  long  contest  between  Aristotelians 
and  Platonists  appears  to  have  been  ended 
by  the  Theory  of  Evolution,  which  traces 
back  what  are  called  our  "  intuitions  "  to  the 
primitive  mental  experiences  of  the  race,  so 
far  conceding  to  the  one  school,  while  it  as- 
serts the  unquestionable  validity  of  the  in- 
tuitions, now  wrought  into  the  mind  of  man, 
so  far  conceding  to  the  other  school  of  psy- 
chologists. Any  consistent  theory  of  evo- 
lution, of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter,  must  so 
arbitrate.  But  Mr.  Cook,  while  claiming  to 
be  a  well-informed  evolutionist  of  a  certain 
kind,  wholly  omits  the  consideration  of  this 
matter,  a  right  consideration  of  which  would 
have  changed  the  entire  tone  and  issue  of 
his  lecture.  Let  this  suffice  for  an  index 
of  Mr.  Cook's  trustworthiness  as  an  intellect- 
ual guide. 

The  author's  sins  of  omission  in  his  mat- 
ter are  peccadilloes,  however,  if  compared 
with  his  sins  of  commission  in  manner. 
Of  his  style,  much  more  fairly  than  of 
Gibbon's,  it  may  be  said  that  "  it  would 
be  impossible  to  tell  the  truth  in  it,"  — 
for  it  is  a  style  which  no  one  can  long  use 
and  retain  a  respectable  amount  of  mental 
integrity.  Always  near  to  being  "a  very 
bad  style,"  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  a 
a  very  bad  style.  Mr.  Cook's  faculty,  which 
is  the  real  cause  of  his  present  temporary 
notoriety,  but  which  cannot  make  his  books 
more  than  books  of  an  hour,  is  a  purely 
rhetorical  faculty.  Occasionally  he  produces 
legitimate  effects  of  a  high  order  ;  but  from 
nearly  every  page  can  be  gathered  speci- 
mens of  declamation  of  which  a  sophomore 
might  well  be  ashamed,  for  their  floridity 
and  tawdriness.  A  man  who  in  cool  blood 
can  print  and  give  to  the  world  such  rhetor- 
ical trash  as  predominates  in  every  lecture, 
and  especially  abounds  toward  the  end,  of 
this  book,  must  have  some  fundamental  un- 
soundness in  his  mind.  The  manner  of  the 
whole  work  is  strained  and  unnatural;  its 
tone  is  eminently  feverish.  No  man's  ideas 
of  psychology  or  of  theology  are  likely  to 
be  made  clearer  by  the  assertion  that  "  the 
nature  of  things  may  be  an  omnipresent 
kiss,"  or  that  Christ  is  "  unravelled  God." 
Such  "illustrations "  illustrate  only  the  men- 
tal fever  or  intoxication  of  their  author.  We 
despaired,  as  we  read  these  lectures,  of  find- 
ing adjectives  that  would  fitly  characterize 
their  vocabulary  and  style.  But  Mr.  Cook 
became  at  length  our  helper.  Speaking  of 
the  Mayflower's  sails,  he  joins  three  adjec- 
tives in  a  sweet  conjunction  that  gave  us 
deep  relief.  This  book  is  indeed  full  of 
"billowing,  bellying,  bellowing"  rhetoric, 
generally  as  devoid  of  mental  nourishment 
as  those  Atlantic  gales.    If  there  is  truth  in 


Phillips  Brooks's  words :  "  The  man  who  is 
always  trying  to  attract  attention  and  be 
brilliant  counts  the  mere  sober  effort  after 
absolute  truth  and  justice  dull ;  it  is  more 
tempting  to  be  clever  and  unjust,  than  to  be 
serious  and  just,"  Rev.  Mr.  Cook  is  in  great 
danger  of  intellectual  perdition.  And  when 
we  say,  in  conclusion,  that,  tried  by  the  tests 
of  intellectual  morality,  Mr.  Cook  is  im- 
moral, dishonest,  corrupt,  and  a  corrupter, 
we  justify  ourselves  by  quoting  again  from 
the  noble  man  whose  precepts  and  whose 
practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  commended 
to  the  Tremont  Temple  lecturer:  "Here 
too  is  the  power  of  simplicity  and  absolute 
reality.  AH  turgid  rhetoric,  all  false  orna- 
ment, all  doctrinal  fantasticalness,  must  dis- 
appear in  the  presence  of  a  supreme  absorb- 
ing value  for  the  souls  of  men.  The  con- 
science and  the  taste,  when  both  are  pure,  will 
coincide."  N.  P.  GILMAN. 


II. 

SO  far  as  I  know,  The  Literary  Worldhzs 
the  honor  of  inaugurating  the  first "  Sym- 
posium "  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  the 
discussion  by  gentlemen  of  opposite  schools 
of  the  controverted  questions  of  the  day.  If 
in  the  present  instance  they  do  not  accomplish 
much,  they  have  a  very  convenient  excuse  in 
the  limited  space  allowed  them. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Cook's  book  is  a  misnomer. 
Theodore  Parker  was,  in  no  obvious  sense 
of  the  term,  a  Transcendentalist  He  was 
of  too  coarse  a  fiber  for  such  a  visionary. 
He  never  lived  in  the  domain  of  the  imagina- 
tion. He  did  not  attempt  to  exhale  Chris- 
tianity out  of  existence  by  "  levitation."  He 
preferred  sneers,  and  sarcasms,  and  the  battle- 
ax.  Emerson  is  a  Transcendentalist,  in- 
tensified by  self-complacent  individualism; 
Parker  was  a  Rationalist  With  the  Tran- 
scendentalist, the  question  is  between  Christ 
and  Hegel ;  with  the  Rationalist,  it  is  between 
Christ  and  his  "  own  understanding ; "  with 
the  Christian,  it  is  Christ  first,  and  Christ 
last,  and  Christ  always.  Transcendentalism 
is  either  so  nebulous  as  to  be  aerial,  or  so 
profound  as  to  be  muddy,  but  Rationalism  is 
infidel  and  iconoclastic.  The  retreating  foot- 
steps of  Transcendentalism  in  Germany,  and 
the  advancing  tread  of  victorious  Orthodoxy, 
were  heard  before  Parker  began  his  work. 
He  was  a  disbeliever  of  so  nearly  the  Tom 
Paine  type,  that  even  Frothingham  predicted 
for  him  no  desirable  immortality.  He  was 
an  omnivorous  reader  within  certain  narrow 
limits,  but  he  was  not  really  a  learned  man. 
He  had  deep  humanitarian  and  religious  con- 
victions, but  bis  prejudices  against  Evangel- 
ical views  were  of  the  bitterest  sort,  and  they 
perverted  his  better  impulses.  He  ought  to 
have  been  indicted  for  blasphemy.  He  said : 
"In  the  ecclesiastic  conception  of  Deity, 
there  is  a  fourth  Pe/son  to  the  Godhead, 
namely,  the  Devil,  an  outlying  member,  un- 


acknowledged indeed,  the  complex  of  all  evil, 
but  as  much  a  part  of  the  Deity  as  either  Son 
or  Holy  Ghost,  and  far  more  powerful  than 
all  the  rest,  who  seem  but  jackals  to  provide 
for  the  •  roaring  lion.' "  His  caricatures  of  the 
Evangelical  faith  are  incessant  and  outra- 
geous. Voltaire's  blasphemies  have  this 
apology,  —  that  he  knew  Christianity  only 
through  the  distorting  medium  of  Popery. 
Parker,  born  and  educated  in  Massachusetts, 
must  have  known  better.  His  impiety  was 
malignant.  Rearing  his  "absolute  religion" 
upon  a  partial  philosophical  basis,  upon  what 
he  thought  ought  to  be,  and  upon  an  obliquity 
of  religious  emotion,  he  was  just  the  man  to 
attempt  to  evacuate  Christianity  of  its  central 
truths,  and  to  substitute  in  their  place  some- 
thing which  is  acceptable  to  the  natural  heart. 
He  was  fond  of  calling  it  "  the  religion  of 
reason."  He  possessed  remarkable  magnetic 
power,  and  completely  saturated  his  congre- 
gation at  West  Roxbury  and  "  The  Twenty- 
eighth  Congregational  Society"  in  Boston, 
with  his  principles  and  his  spirit  Whether 
demoniacal  possessions  exist  in  our  days  I 
will  not  attempt  to  say ;  but  it  is  notorious 
that  the  men,  and  the  women  too,  who 
thronged  to  hear  him,  have  rarely  been  exor- 
cised of  their  virulent  hate  of  Christianity. 
He  claimed  to  be  an  Unitarian,  but  the  more 
conservative  Unitarians  were  afraid  of  him. 
They  feared  that  his  outspoken  opposition  to 
Christianity  would  make  their  system  more 
unpopular.  Having  no  creed  of  their  pwn  by 
which  to  test  him,  they  could  not  cast  him 
out  of  their  synagogue.  He  was  on  their 
hands;  to  carry  him  was  insupportable  —  to 
get  rid  of  him  was  impossible.  They  gave 
him  the  cold  shoulder,  and  he  chafed  under 
the  ostracism.  He  printed  a  sermon,  but  no 
publisher  in  Boston  was  willing  his  name 
should  appear  on  the  title-page.  He  com- 
plained that  his  translation  of  De  Wette's 
"Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament"  had 
"  never  had  a  friendly  word  said  of  it  in  any 
American  journal."  He  might  have  exclaimed 
with  Hamlet: — 

"  The  rime  is  out  of  joint ;  O,  caned  spite. 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right  1 " 

If  Theodore  Parker  commanded  but  a  very 
limited  measure  of  respect  from  his  genera- 
tion, the  man,  who  always  took  off  his  hat 
when  he  referred  to  himself,  typified  his  self- 
esteem. 

A  gentleman  of  culture  and  good  judgment, 
who  has  had  charge  of  a  small  Episcopal 
church  in  Stockbridge,  and  of  another  in 
Amherst,  has  retired  from  those  fields  in  dis- 
gust and  says:  "It's  of  no  use;  you  can't 
make  Episcopacy  go  where  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards has  been."  The  "  absolute  religion  " 
could  not  be  made  to  go  in  Germany,  and  it 
has  fared  no  better  in  the  Bay  State.  It  is 
hard  work  to  make  a  triangle  fit  into  a  circle. 
The  "nature  of  things"  in  Massachusetts  is 
inconsistent  with  the  success  of  free-thinking. 
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The  "  advanced  thought "  of  the  day  is  a  long 
way  behind  the  thought  of  New  England. 

But  little  space  is  now  left  for  Joseph  Cook. 
Richter  among  the  Germans  is  called  "  The 
Unique,"  and  Mr.  Cook  is  fairly  entitled  to 
that  sobriquet  here.  Of  all  the  qualities 
which  make  an  orator,  he  has  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches.  His  physique  is  fine,  his 
knowledge  various,  his  memory  tenacious, 
his  analysis  keen,  his  style  pictorial,  and  his 
■delivery  vivacious.  Of  his  fondness  for  allit- 
eration, his  "billowing,  bellying,  bellowing 
sails,"  and  his  "lawless,  limp,  lavender  liber- 
alism," are  specimens.  Of  his  remarkable  fe- 
cundity of  words,  "The  Harvard  Lampoon" 
has  attempted  an  imitation.  Of  his  excessive 
use  of  adjectives,  my  own  style  in  this  article 
is  a  parallel.  His  perfect  self-possession,  his 
remote  analogies,  his  luxuriant  imagination, 
his  stamping  foot,  his  arms  akimbo  or 
"  swirling  "  in  the  air,  his  eyes  "glancing  from 
heaven  to  earth  from  earth  to  heaven,"  his 
profuse  perspiration,  his  twistings,  contor- 
tions, and  hesitations  —  leaving  you  in  doubt 
whether  they  are  an  effort  at  recollection  or 
a  rhetorical  artifice  —  are  all  highly  dramatic ; 
but  when  the  obstacle  gives  way,  lo,  and  be- 
hold! there  comes  a  torrent  of  definitions, 
illustrations,  scientific  terms,  conclusive  rea- 
sons, delivered  with  a  volubility  which  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks  might  envy,  and  sweeping  ev- 
erything before  it ;  and  spectacled  professors, 
thoughtful  philosophers,  grave  theologians, 
and  the  intelligent  multitude,  in  utter aiattdon, 
give  vent  to  their  gratification  in  irrepressible 
thunders  of  applause.  Theodore  Parker  and 
his  profane  teachings  have  but  small  chance 
in  such  hands. 

But  Mr.  Cook's  arguments  are  more  effect- 
ive than  his  rhetoric  His  sledge-hammer 
attacks  upon  error  are  fearful  to  behold, 
but  more  fearful  to  feel.  His  post  mortem 
examination  of  Parker's  theories  is  skill- 
fully done.  The  "scientific  method"  is 
successfully  applied  to  his  unscientific  vaga- 
ries. 

But  while  I  render  this  sincere  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  general  correctness  of  Mr. 
Cook's  course  of  procedure,  I  do  not  forget 
the  almost  absolute  impossibility  of  uniting 
his  florid  and  ambitious  rhetoric  with  the  se- 
verity of  a  purely  scientific  discussion.  And 
were  I  writing  an  elaborate  article,  I  should 
be  quite  disposed  to  qualify  some  of  his  state- 
ments, and  in  the  interests  too  of  the  "  scien- 
tific method."  That  will,  doubtless,  be  done 
by  others,  and  perhaps  with  too  much  caus- 
ticity; for  some  of  the  literary  gentlemen  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  have  so  long  looked  at 
Orthodoxy  with  jaundiced  vision,  that  they 
seem  to  be  morally  incapacitated  to  do  jus- 
tice to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Cook.  If  we  could 
have  entire  fairness  from  that  quarter,  there 
would  be  a  swift  settlement  of  many  of  the 
outstanding  differences  of  the  day.  Ortho- 
doxy asks  no  favors  and  shrinks  from  no  in- 


vestigation, but  declares  its  determination 
to  abide  the  decision  of  a  purely  scientific 
test,  so  far  as  that  test  is  applicable  to  the 
case. 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  Jona- 
than Edwards,  the  theologian,  and  George 
White  fie  Id,  the  evangelist,  by  the  grace  of 
God  rescued  this  country  from  a  cold  Armtn- 
ianisra ;  and  now,  by  the  same  grace,  Joseph 
Cook  and  Dwight  L.  Moody,  acting  in  paral- 
lel spheres,  are  working  out  a  similar  deliv- 
erance from  the  more  subtle  and  dangerous 
errors  of  the  present  day.  Every  generous 
mind  will  pardon  their  peccadilloes  to  their 
world-wide  usefulness.  Sheridan's  cavalry 
so  completely  destroyed  everything  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Shenandoah,  which  could  give  "  aid 
and  comfort "  to  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
that  he  said:  "A  crow  could  not  fly  across 
the  country  without  starving,  unless  he 
brought  his  rations  with  him ; "  so  clean  may 
Boston,  and  Cambridge,  and  New  England 
be  swept  of  the  confederate  errors  of  Ration- 
alism, Unitarianism,  and  Universalism,  and 
this  fair  heritage  be  restored  to  its  rightful 
possessors  —  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans. 

DORUS  CLARKE. 


III. 

IS  Mr.  Cook  Infidel ?  Or  is  Orthodoxy  a 
lie  ?  If  Ptolemy  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
Copernicus,  or  if  palms  grow  in  the  Arctics, 
or  thistles  on  grape-vines,  then  we  are  evi- 
dently to  recast  the  methods  of  the  "na- 
ture of  things."  But  when  the  clouds  of 
rhetoric  and  the  dust  of  confusion  are 
cleared  away,  this  is  the  view  of  matters 
under  discussion  in  the  "  Monday  Lecture- 
ship "  at  Tremont  Temple. 

As  the  foundation  and  supreme  authority 
in  his  theological  system,  Mr.  Cook  plants 
himself  fairly  and  squarely  on  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  "  nature  of  things."  This 
is  his  right  All  fair-minded  men  to-day 
accept  his  premises. 

"  I  want  no  pulpit,"  he  says,  "  I  want  no 
religion  that  is  not  founded  on  Reason  and 
that  cannot  be  rationally  accounted  for." 
"  Throw  the  Bible  overboard  and  you  lose 
nothing."  "  There  is  an  anterior  Scripture 
older  than  the  Old  Testament,  newer  than 
the  New,  writ  in  the  'nature  of  things.' 
"Drop  Inspiration  even,  and  religious  truth 
stands  independently  on  axiomatic  founda- 
tions." And  so,  throughout  his  lectures,  this 
life-blood  of  reason  and  nature  flows  through 
and  pervades  his  entire  scheme  of  thought. 
Again  we  say,  this  is  welL 

But  is  this  what  the  world  has  been  taught 
as  historic  Orthodoxy  ?  Listen ;  Princeton 
says :  "  That  knowledge  which  the  human 
mind  is  competent  to  deduce  from  nature,  is 
the  theology  of  the  modern  rationalistic 
school  of  philosophers."  The  Andover 
oracle  declares :  "  We  should  be  left  without 


any  safe  guide  had  we  not  the  infallible  word 
of  God.  If  any  man  receive  not  the  Bible 
as  the  perfect  and  only  guide  and  authority 
in  faith,  he  is  an  Infidel"  Here  comes  out 
the  issue.  The  two  authorities  are  contra- 
dictory of  each  other.  Both  cannot  be  true. 
We  seem  to  be  shut  up  to  just  this :  Is  Mr. 
Cook  rationalist  and  infidel  according  to 
Orthodox  pronouncement?  or  is  Orthodoxy  a 
false  witness?  Does  Orthodox  authority 
classify  Mr.  Cook  with  Calvin,  Knox,  the 
Westminster  Catechism  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  ?  Or  with  Baur,  Strauss,  and 
the  heterodox  wing  generally?  He  lays 
down  a  new  theology,  new  Bible,  new  God, 
to  wit:  —  science,  philosophy  and  the  "na- 
ture of  things."  "The  'nature  of  things' 
is  my  God,"  he  says.  Is  all  this  which  Mr. 
Cook  so  ostentatiously  parades,  this  new 
theology  which  he  plants  on  rationalistic 
foundations,  casts  in  rationalistic  moulds,  and 
enforces  by  rationalistic  methods  and  au- 
thority, the  language,  the  Bible  and  the  God 
of  Orthodoxy  ?  Orthodoxy  has  filed  its  own 
answer  in  the  emphatic  No. 

Mr.  Cook  is  retained  for  a  special  service. 
That  conglomerate  of  oriental  mysticism, 
Greek  metaphysics  and  Roman  law,  com- 
monly called  theology,  concocted  by  men 
who  believed  in  witchcraft  and  astrology, 
and  burnt  Bruno  for  teaching  the  science 
that  Mr.  Cook  stands  on,  is  fast  coming  to 
naught  Exposed  to  the  action  of  modern 
intelligence,  the  entire  mass  thereof  is  slack- 
ing like  lumps  of  lime  in  open  air.  Nobody 
understands  this  better  than  Mr.  Cook  and 
his  employers.  Something  must  be  done, 
and  what  better  than  to  make  friends  of  the 
theology  of  unrighteousness,  that  when  the 
old  fails  they  may  have  a  habitation  to  be 
received  into  ?  The  movement  is  strategic,  by 
which  a  new  paternity  shall  be  trumped  up 
for  the  putative  heir  to  the  throne ;  a  new 
link  of  legitimacy  furtively  slipped  into  the 
line  of  succession;  an  old  conclusion  by  a 
kind  of  inverted  logic  unknown  to  any  of 
the  moods  or  figures  from  Aristotle  to  Mill, 
hitched  on  to  new  premises ;  and  thus  the 
final  catastrophe  be  delayed. 

So  the  Monday  lecturer  goes  into  court 
with  the  verdict  already  in  his  pocket.  By  a 
license  of  the  advocate,  he  summons  all  the 
rationalists,  and  skeptics,  and  semi-infidels 
of  note  to  testify  on  his  side ;  and  when  he 
has  picked  their  pockets  for  the  means  of 
carrying  on  bis  suit,  he  hands  them  over  to 
their  orthodox  tormentors.  Et  tu  Brute/ 
After  stealing  the  thunder  of  Parker,  Arnold, 
Carlyle,  Bushnell,  and  the  whole  genus  whom 
Orthodoxy  has  notably  denounced,  he  pro- 
ceeds, by  a  kind  of  "  Esau  "  method,  to  make 
the  voice  appear  to  issue  from  the  lips  of  the 
old  dumb  effigies ;  and  the  cheat  he  tells  the 
credulous  people,  is  the  voice  of  God.  In 
the  name  of  honor  and  "  sound  scholarship  " 
the  ruse  is  indisputably  mournful.  The 
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question  is  not  whether  Mr.  Cook's  premi- 
ses of  science,  philosophy,  and  the  "  nature 
of  things  "  are  a  sound  basis  for  religious 
truth  in  contra-distinction  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  Scriptures  ;  of  course  they  are. 
Neither  is  it  under  discussion  as  to  whether 
these  Scriptures  themselves  are  accordant  or 
discordant  with  the  "nature  of  things;" 
but  specifically  and  only  the  matter  in  hand 
is  whether  that  compound  of  mysticism,  met- 
aphysics and  Pagan  jurisprudence  known  as 
the  medixval  theology,  commonly  called 
"  Orthodoxy,"  is  identical  with  the  system  of 
Nature.  Mr.  Cook  says  it  is;  Orthodoxy, 
speaking  for  herself  in  her  own  vernacular, 
indignantly  denies  it  Repeating  and  con- 
firming this  denial,  science  and  philosophy 
and  the  "nature  of  things"  stand  together 
unquestionably  "Orthodox."  Ptolemy  is  not 
the  logical  outcome  of  Copernicus.  Grapes 
are  natural,  and  so  are  thistles  in  their  place ; 
but  neither  fruit  grows  on  the  branches  of 
the  other.  The  "  Esau  "  raiment  of  science 
and  the  "  nature  of  things  "  may  be  stolen 
for  the  "Jacob"  of  Orthodoxy,  but  when  the 
cunning  deceiver  speaks  in  his  own  "voice," 
it  will  always  be  "  Jacobian."  Maternal  in- 
stincts are  strong  and  fertile  in  resources. 
The  theological  Rebeccas  of  Boston  are  not 
all  dead.  We  hope  they  may  not  prove  De- 
lilahs  for  this  our  Samson. 

Religion  is  one  and  the  same  forever  and 
ever,  and  so  is  science,  in  the  "  nature  of 
tilings ; "  and  between  them  there  is  no  con- 
flict But  as  well  claim  that  the  last  thoughts 
of  Faraday,  Davy,  and  Huxley  are  but  re- 
issues of  the  dreams  of  the  Alchemists,  as 
to  tell  the  nineteenth  century  to  its  face  that 
the  "freshest  results  of  German,  English, 
and  American  scholarship  "  are  in  harmony 
with  the  conceptions  of  God,  man,  and  the 
universe,  in  times  called  the  "  ages  of  faith." 
As  well  tell  Washington  and  Wall  Streets  that 
the  shekels  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  de- 
narii of  Caesar  were  stamped  by  the  dies 
of  the  United  States  Mint,  as  to  inform 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  or  even  Oxford,  that 
the  grand  scheme  of  nature  as  it  stands  in 
cosmic  law,  was  concocted  in  Monkish  cells. 
The  "transcendental"  breezes  of  Mr.  Cook 
may  fly  the  kite  across  this  chasm,  but  the 
transcendentalism  of  Kant,  Jacobi,  Jesus,  or 
Paul  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  Rhetorical 
flights  on  borrowed  heretical  wings  may 
bring  down  the  house  in  Tabernacle  or  Tem- 
ple, but  in  the  silent  tents  of  thoughtful  men, 
God  still  whispers  his  secrets. 

All  thanks  to  Mr.  Cook  for  the  good  he  is 
doing,  and  that  is  not  smalL  His  word  is 
"Transcendentalism"  as  the  antithesis  of 
"Materialism ; "  and  that  word  will  stand  for 
it  in  the  "  nature  of  things."  He  has  overcome 
an  orthodox  prejudice  against  the  discussion 
of  religious  questions  on  the  authority  of 
science  and  reason.  He  has  propitiated  the 
"evangelical "  ear  to  this  modern  necessity. 


But  a  "little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump."  It  is  mournful  to  see  a  great  faith 
that  for  ages  has  held  the  convictions  and 
furnished  the  solace  of  mankind,  passing 
away.  Mr.  Cook  may  stand  as  the  Sweden- 
borg  to  trim  the  flame  of  a  dying  ecstasy,  or 
the  valiant  Proclus  to  the  last  hours  of  a 
vanishing  dynasty  of  the  world's  thought 
But  he  is  at  best  but  the  "  Stonewall  Jack- 
son "  to  a  "  lost  cause."  The  onward  sweep 
of  the  "  nature  of  things  "  is  against  him. 
His  legitimate  premises  will  sweep  away  his 
illegitimate  conclusions.  He  throws  the 
light  of  reason  upon  the  screens  of  super- 
stition. He  is  the  "  Trojan  horse  "  to  the 
doomed  city. 

Mr.  Cook  has  the  scientific  premises,  the 
poetic  insight,  and  the  requisite  audacity  to 
start  the  genesis  of  a  theology  the  world  is 
waiting  to  receive.  Let  him,  without  pre- 
scriptive bias,  from  his  "oldest  Scriptures" 
the  "primal  word,"  the  everlasting  root  in 
the  "  nature  of  things,"  throw  up  the  bloom 
begotten  by  the  Eternal  Planter,  and  the  sum- 
mer of  the  ages  to  come  will  be  but  the 
growing  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit 

J.  L.  DUDLEY. 


MEABS'S  LIFE  OF  KIEK.* 

IN  outward  appearance  this  volume  is  the 
peer  of  any  of  its  class  with  which  the 
American  press  has  lately  made  us  familiar; 
and  by  a  very  large  set  of  readers  its  contents 
will  be  found  to  have  an  interest  not  below 
that  of  any  biography  of  a  year  unusually 
rich  in  such  literature.  Few  words  can  be 
needed  to  refresh  the  memories  of  our  readers 
respecting  Dr.  Kirk;  whose  character  and 
career  made  him  one  of  the  remarkable 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  born  in  New  York, 
of  Scotch  Presbyterian  parentage,  in  1802. 
His  childhood,  as  depicted  in  this  memoir, 
was  unusually  fruitful  in  those  incidents 
which  are  prophetic  of  the  coming  man. 
"In  his  waking  hours,  this  merry  boy  could 
never  have  been  called  a  saint.  He  was 
always  cheerful,  even  under  punishment; 
always  bounding  with  life ;  sometimes  heed- 
less, and  sometimes  willful.  He  was  a  happy, 
romping,  mischievous  boy.  His  uncle  Voor- 
hees  used  to  say, 4  Edward  will  occupy  no 
middle  ground ;  "he  will  be  either  a  very  bad 
man  or  a  very  good  man.'  The  logic  was 
perfect"-  And,  we  may  add,  the  prediction 
was  true.  "Edward"  did  prove  "a  very 
good  man,"  but  as  we  read  the  story  of  his 
college  life  it  seems  as  if  he  barely  escaped 
becoming  "a  very  bad"  one.  The  college 
was  "  Nassau  Hall,"  at  Princeton,  where  he 
joined  the  Sophomore  class  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  Here,  however,  in  the  midst  of  con- 
vivial associations,  and  when  fairly  entered  in 
a  path  of  wrong  doing,  his  attention  was 

•  Life  of  Edward  Norm  Kirk,  D.  D.  By  Darid  O. 
Mean,  A.M.    Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co. 


arrested  and  fixed  upon  religious  subjects; 
and  by  that  sudden  and  mysterious  moral 
revolution  which  is  called  "  conversion  "  he 
began  the  Christian  life.  His  determination 
to  the  ministry  followed,  and  he  studied 
thereto  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, where  he  graduated  in  1825.  This  step 
brought  him  to  the  threshold  of  his  life-work 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three ;  and  after  a  brief 
service  as  agent  for  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  he  set- 
tled as  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in  Albany.  His 
residence  here  covered  eight  or  ten  years, 
and  was  a  decidedly  stormy  one.  Driven 
out  of  one  church  by  the  opposition  to  his 
pointed  preaching  and  "  revival  measures," 
his  friends  formed  for  him  another ;  and  with 
this  to  support  him  he  held  his  ground  until 
he  had  conquered  prejudices-and  peace  was 
declared. 

Dr.  Kirk  became  best  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can religious  public,  perhaps,  by  his  pas- 
torate of  the  Mount  Vernon  Church,  Boston, 
which  was  formed  for  him  in  1842,  and  in 
whose  service  he  continued  till  his  death. 
The  organization  of  this  church,  and  the 
acquisition  of  Dr.  Kirk,  meant  distinctly  an 
enlargement  of  the  forces  of  "Orthodoxy" 
in  the  war  with  Unitarianism ;  and  the  mem- 
oir from  this  point  on  is  most  intimately  relat- 
ed to  the  inner  religious  history  of  Boston  for 
the  quarter  of  a  century  from  1845  to  187a 

But  Dr.  Kirk  belonged  to  a  broader  field 
than  that  of  Boston,  and  did  a  larger  work 
than  that  of  a  church  minister.  As  a  "revi- 
val" preacher  his  services  were  in  wide 
request  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Christian  Union  he  founded 
the  "American  Chapel "  in  Paris.  The  civil 
war  in  the  United  States  gave  him  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  his  Christian  patriotism  in 
many  ways.  Of  every  wisely  humanitarian 
and  truly  philanthropic  movement  be  was  the 
fervent  and  faithful  friend.  Yet  throughout 
attention  to  all  these  diverse  interests  he 
maintained  his  pulpit  as  a  towering  beacon 
light  to  his  denomination.  We  shall  not  say 
that  Dr.  Kirk  was  perfect,  for  his  weaknesses 
appear  with  his  strength  even  in  this  friendly 
revelation  of  his  personality;  but  he  was  a 
man  whose  sincerity  none  could  question, 
whose  courage  never  quailed,  whose  heart 
never  lost  its  freshness;  and  whom  men 
loved  and  trusted  and  admired  in  spite  of 
the  fault  they  found  with  him. 

The  value  of  the  present  memoir  is  largely 
in  its  copious  use  of  correspondence,  diaries, 
etc,  of  which  material  Mr.  Mears  had  an 
abundance  at  his  disposal,  and  which  he  has 
used  with  discrimination  and  to  good  effect 
Barring  a  little  tendency  to  sermonize  from 
the  subject,  a  feature  inevitable  probably  in 
the  writing  of  an  active  minister,  the  direct, 
biographical  narrative  is  interesting,  clear, 
and  strong.  The  proportion  of  anecdote  is 
large,  and  its  quality  excellent;  while  the 
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story  of  no  such  man  could  be  told  without 
an  almost  infinite  suggestiveness  to  all  who 
are  following  in  his  steps,  and  a  very  person- 
al concern  to  all  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  life.  Mr.  Mears,  as  a  former  theologi- 
cal pupil  of  Dr.  Kirk,  and  the  most  intimate 
youthful  friend  of  his  later  years,  enjoyed  pe- 
culiar facilities  for  this  composition,  promot- 
ed indeed  by  Dr.  Kirk's  own  assistance  in 
some  of  its  parts  a  short  time  before  his  death ; 
and  the  responsibilities  devolved  by  these 
facilities  have  been  very  acceptably  dis- 
charged. 

PBIME'S  POTTEBY  AID  POEOELAIN.* 

T  F  almost  anybody  else  should  say,  as  in 
the  preface  to  this  beautiful  and  instructive 
volume  Dr.  Prime  does  say,  that  u  ten  years 
ago  there  were  probably  not  ten  collectors  of 
Pottery  and  Porcelain  in  the  United  States," 
while  "  to-day  there 
are  perhaps  ten 
thousand,"  we 
should  have  been 
disposed  to  regard 
the  remark  as  an 
exaggeration. 
Doubtless  the  ce- 
ramic taste  has  un- 
dergone rapid  de- 
velopment within 
the  period  named, 
and  especially  so 
since  the  Philadel- 
phia Exhibition; 
oruk  Vase:  but  ten  thousand 

Fine  style:  red  on  black.     •    zxt  as  many  as  ten 

are  few,  and  one  would  have  said  each  extreme 
were  open  to  a  little  moderation.  However, 
Dr.  Prime,  himself  understood  to  be  one  of 
the  most  indefatigable  of  collectors,  and  per- 
haps the  most  successful  one  in  this  country, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on  this  as 
on  other  points,  and  his  statement  we  accept 
without  further  question.  The  publication  of 
such  a  volume  as  this,  certainly,  means  the 
existence  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic  constit- 
uency; and  its  circulation  must  inevitably 
multiply  their  numbers.  "Every  man  and 
woman  should  have  a  hobby,"  says  Dr.  Prime, 
and  one  cannot  turn  many  of  his  fascinating 
pages  without  feeling  that  the  collecting  of 
"old  china  "  is  a  very  good  hobby  to  have. 

"  Pottery  [he  says]  is  the  oldest,  the  longest,  the 
roost  widely  diffused  of  human  arts.  Its  recorded 
history  begins  with  the  building  of  Babel ;  and 
great  cities  in  all  ages,  notably  all  great  American 
cities,  are  vast  structures  of  pottery." 

These  words  at  once  open  the  subject  to 
a  breadth  which  the  unlearned  reader  will 
not  be  prepared  for ;  the  word  pottery  being 
taken  to  include  "  everything  made  by  baking 
in  fire  or  furnace,  into  the  composition  of 


*  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  all  Times  and  Nations.  By 
Wiltoun  C.  Prime,  LL.  D.    Harper  &  Brothers. 


which  clay  enters."  Starting  from  this  point, 
and  following  out  the  technology  which  our 
author  explains  in  his  opening  pages,  it  is 
easy  to  construct  the  following  table,  which 
maps  out  the  whole  field  under  examination 
to  the  eye : 
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This  classification  is  not  of  rigorous  appli- 
cation. Writers  differ.  The  French,  as  in- 
timated, use  the  word  faience  to  signify  all 
pottery  and  porcelain;  in  English  usage  it 
excludes  porcelain,  and  some  authorities  ex- 
tend it  only  to  potteries  decorated  with  colors. 
So,  too,  the  difference  between  hard-paste 
porcelain  and  soft-paste  porcelain  is  one  of  the- 
ory rather  than  of  fact,  and  is  often  not  easily 
to  be  discerned.  The  word  majolica,  which 
we  hear  so  much  these  days,  is  generally 
used  to  signify  Italian  enamelled  potteries  of 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

To  describe  in  detail  the  various  processes 
of  pottery  and  porcelain  manufacture  is  no 
part  of  Dr.  Prime's  plan.  His  book  is  not 
for  the  artisan,  but  for  the  art-loving  and  art- 


studying  public.  Accordingly,  after  the  very 
brief  technical  introduction  which  we  have 
epitomized  above,  he  proceeds  to  give  an  ac- 
count, in  succession,  of  the  ceramic  wares  of 
ancient  times ;  of  the  modern  pottery  of  the 
nations  of  continental  Europe  ;  of  the  porce- 
lain of  China,  Corea,  Japan  and  Europe ;  and 
finally  of  the  pottery  and  porcelain  of  En- 
gland and  America.  The  treatment  is  his- 
torical and  de- 
scriptive; and 
minute  in  its  an- 
alysis of  forms, 
styles,  and  artis- 
tic qualities.  In 
studying  the  de- 
velopment of 
the  art  each  na- 
tion is  taken  by 
itself;  so  that, 
within  certain 
limits  of  geo- 
graphical and 
chronological 
order,  the  meth- 
od is  encyclope- 
dic rather  than 
that  of  narra- 
tive. The  pages 
abound,  how- 
ever, with  aneo 
dotical  allusion, 
with  bits  of  bio- 
graphy, and  with 
larger  recitals  of 
a  personal  char- 
acter ;  of  which  latter  the  story  of  the  famous 
Palissy  is  a  good  example.  A  very  inter- 
esting episode  of  the  same  sort  is  that  re- 
lating to  the  Portland  vase. 

The  Portland  vase  was  discovered  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  a  tomb  near  Rome. 
It  contained  ashes,  at  first  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  Reman  Emperor  Alexan- 
der Severus.  For  a  hundred  years  the  vase 
remained  in  the  Barberini  Palace  in  Rome, 
the  perplexity  of  all  the  antiquaries.  On  the 
sale  of  the  Barberini  Library  it  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Byers,  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
and  by  him  sold  to  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  brought  it  to  England  in  1784.  There 
it  excited  the  cupidity 
of  the  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, an  enthusiastic  cot 
lector,  who  succeeded  in 
acquiring  it  On  her 
death,  a  few  months  af- 
ter, it  was  bought  at 
the  sale  of  her  collection 
by  her  son,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  who  paid  for 
it  upwards  of  a  thousand 
guineas.  He  sent  it  to 
Mr.  Wedgwood,  the  cel- 
ebrated potter,  for  the 
purpose  of  copying.  In 
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1810  the  precious  relic  was  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  the  following  fate 
befell  it: 

"On  the  7th  of  February,  1845,  while  several 
visitors  were  in  the  room,  a  young  man  (one  of 
the  visitors)  took  up  a  piece  of  stone,  an  ancient 
sculpture,  and  hurled  it  into  the  case  containing 
the  Portland  vase,  breaking  both  case  and  vase  to 
fragments.  He  was  arrested,  made  no  resistance, 
declined  to  give  his  name,  was  taken  to  prison, 
and  on  being  brought  before  a  magistrate,  still 
declined  to  give  his  name.  He  was  an  Irishman, 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  respectable  ap- 
pearance. He  confessed  the  aft,  expressed  pro- 
found regret,  stated  that  he  had  been  indulging 
in  intemperance  for  a  week  previous,  was  suffer- 
ing under  nervous  excitement,  a  continual  fear  of 
everything  he  saw,  and  *  it' was  under  this  impres- 
sion," strange  as  it  may  ippear,  that  I  committed 
the  act  for  which  I  was  deservedly  taken  into 
custody.' " 

Upon  a  technicality  the  prisoner  escaped 
with  the  payment  .of  the  paltry  fine  of  three 
pounds  for  breaking  the  glass  case,  the  sum 
being  furnished  in  a  few  days  by  friends. 
* '  It  was  afterward  stated  that  he  was  a  stu- 
dent, of  a  good  family,  and  that  he  concealed 
his  name  on  their  account  as  well  as  his  own." 
The  shivered  vase  was  skillfully  repaired 
by  a  restorer,  and  in  due  time  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood produced  his  copies.  "  It  is  not  known 
that  more  than  twenty  copies  were  made 
during  Wedgwood's  life,"  says  Dr.  Prime. 

"  The  collector  who  seeks  an  original  will  do 
well  not  to  pay  a  high  price  until  he  has  familiar- 
ized himself  with  one  or  more  known  copies.  The 
color  should  be  nearly  black,  with  a  blue  tint,  the 
white  reliefs  soft  as  velvet,  delicate  in  color,  cut 
carefully  under  the  edges  like  a  stone  cameo,  and 
the  height  from  ten  inches  upward.  Some  origi- 
nals are  numbered." 

In  1872,  at  the  Parnell  sale,  an  undoubted 
original  copy  brought  £  1 80 ;  another,  in  1 875, 
was  sold  for  £191,  the  highest  price  yet 
known  to  have  been  paid  for  the  work. 

Dr.  Prime's  volume  is  more  than  history, 
and  more  than  description ;  it  is  a  hand-book 
for  reference,  concerning  an  endless  variety 
of  details  upon  which  the  collector  must  be 
in  constant  need  of  information.  For  in 
stance,  in  the  course  of  the  section  on  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain  in  England  we  have  a  list, 
almost  equal  to  a  mercantile  directory,  of  the 
principal  potteries,  with  their  respective  char- 
acteristics, specialties,  and  grades;  and  an 
alphabetical  list  of  names  and  initials  found 
on  English  wares.  In  such  forms  as  this  an 
immense  amount  of  very  practical  informa- 
tion is  given  in  a  very  narrow  compass ;  and 
when  one  looks  at  the  -table  of  "authorities 
consulted,"  wherein  some  fifty  learned  works 
are  mentioned  by  title,  one  cannot  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  assiduous  labor  which  has  accu- 
mulated such  riches  in  such  a  convenient 
form. 

This  feature  of  the  work  finds  the  fullest 
emphasis  in  its  concluding  part,  which  is  de- 
voted to  a  reproduction  in  facsimile  of  the 
marks  found  on  pottery  and  porcelain,  with 
explanations.  Three  classes  of  these  marks 
are  of  special  importance,  namely,  those  de- 


noting the  factory,  the  artist,  and  the  date. 
They  may  be  either  painted,  printed,  em- 
bossed, scratched,  or  otherwise  produced  in 
the  paste.  A  full  knowledge  of  them  is  al- 
most a  science.  These  facsimiles  alone  oc- 
cupy about  fifty  pages  of  plates,  and  the  marks 
counted  separately  must  number  many  thou- 
sands. 


poems  have  been  passed  over.  The  spirit  of 
the  original  has  been  caught  and  crystallized 
in  a  new  form.  The  exceptions  are  few ;  the 
most  noticeable  is  the  passage  in  "  Parisina," 
in  which  the  tragic  self-repression  of 

He  pluck'd  his  poniard  in  h«  sheath, 
But  sheathed  it  ere  the  point  wu  bare, 

is  melodramatized  into 

Azo  Tibrtf  ei  puftal  con  mano  foerte, 
Mas  el  golpe  sospende. 

Then  we  should  object  to  the  additions  in 
rendering  the  last  lines  of  the  u  Prisoner  of 
Chillon," 

— eren  I 
Regained  my  freedom  with  a  sigh, 

by 

—  epic  ud  Hispiro 
Land  al  abend  on  ar  mi  cauthrerio, 
Y  saludar  del  sol  la  hermosa  lumbre. 


No  km  an  Grxbn-CLAXID  Pttchsk  : 
Thirteenth  Century. 

We  shall  not  have  done  justice  to  this  book 
until  we  have  spoken  warmly  of  the  illustra- 
tions, which  lack  but  one  of  being  three  hun- 
dred in  number,  and  which  have  been  mostly 
drawn  from  specimens  in  public  and  private 
collections —  Dr.  Prime's  among  others.  A 
few  samples  have  been  sprinkled  through 
this  article.  All  add  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  work  for  the  general  reader.  In  every 
respect  the  book  is  one  of  beauty,  and  to  a 
limited  but  growing  class  must  prove  ex- 
ceedingly useful. 


BYBOH  H  8PAxTISH.» 

TRANSLATIONS  of  Byron  into  Spanish 
prose  have  been  made,  some  directly 
from  the  English,  others  from  French  ver- 
sions, and  in  Spanish  poetry  there  are  to  be 
found  fugitive  imitations  of  Byron ;  but  in  the 
small  work  before  us  we  have  a  versified 
translation  of  "  Parisina,"  the  "  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,"  the  "Lament  of  Tasso"  and  the 
"  Bride  of  Abydos."  This  is  more  than  any 
one  Spanish  poet  has  attempted  before. 

The  difficulty  of  rendering  into  Spanish 
verse  the  terse  and  idiomatic*English  of  By- 
ron has  been  met  and  overcome  in  a  way  that 
reflects  credit  upon  the  translator.  This  is 
no  translation  at  second  hand  through  the 
French.  A  comparison  of  it  line  by  line 
with  the  original,  and  its  literalness,  show 
that  Sr.  Sellen's  mastery  of  English  idiom  is 
beyond  question.   Only  six  lines  in  the  four 


•  Cuatro  Poemas  de  Lord  Byron.  Traducidos  en  Verso 
Castellano  por  Antonio  Sell  en.    New  York.    N.  Ponce  da 


Scattered  through  the  whole  are  passages 
of  peculiar  excellence,  whether  regarding  the 
true  rendering  of  the  spirit  and  form  of  the 
original,  or  the  verse  itself  as  a  specimen  of 
Spanish  poetry.  We  would  particularize  the 
opening  stanza  of  "  Parisina,"  the  third  of  the 
"  Lament  of  Tasso,"  the  thirteenth,  canto  I, 
of  the  "  Bride  of  Abydos,"  and  the  following, 
the  thirteenth  of  the  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon ;  * 


Yo  loa  ri!    Yo  los  vi!  y  eran  los  1 
Cambio  no  habiao  como  yo  stffrido. 

Y  vi  sobre  sua  eimaa,  elevadas 
Las  nieves  seculares,  y  debajo 
El  lago  extenso  y  las  utiles  otidaa 
Del  Kodano  mini.  .  .  y  ri  furiosoa 
En  su  lecho  de  rocas  lbs  torrentea 
Sal  tar,  mugir,  y  entre  las  tosCas  href 
Desne flame ;  y  mire  los  blancos  muroa 
De  la  ciudad  rlistante ; 

Y  ba  jar  a  me  reed  de  la  omenta 
Mas  de  una  blanca  vela; 

Y  alii  una  verde  ialita 
Dibujarse  a  mis  ojoe,  sonrientei 
No  era  mayor  que  mi  prison  osoura, 
Pero  elevarae  en  ella  se  veian 
Tree  arboles  gigantes;  en  sus  hojas 
La  brisa  de  los  monies  saspiraba 

Y  hi  on  da  aaul  en  torno  murmuraba. 

Indeed,  the  whole  work  is  fairly  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  Jose"  Antonio  Miralla,  in  his 
translation  of  Gray's  Elegy. 

The  "  Lament  of  Tasso  "  is  dedicated  to 
"mi  buen  amigo,"  Antonio  Lopez  Prieto, 
without  a  reference  to  whose  introduction 
this  notice  would  be  incomplete.  From  it  we 
gather  by  inference  that  the  translator,  D. 
Antonio  Sellen,  is'a  Cuban.  We  are  told  that 
he  has  published  translations  from  Longfel- 
low, Byron,  Bryant,  Heine,  etc  Sr.  Prieto 
discourses  upon  true  translation  and  the  esti- 
mation that  is  its  due ;  he  reviews  quite  fully 
the  labors  of  his  friend,  in  terms  that  give  us 
an  idea  that  mutual  admiration  societies  flour- 
ish under  the  tropics  as  they  are  said  to  do 
nearer  us.  Yet  when  we  close  the  book  after 
one  more  look  at  the  introduction,  we  would 
fain  ask  for  an  honorary  membership  in 
theirs,  so  much  have  we  found  that  is  worthy 
of  admiration. 

The  thraldom,  centuries  old,  under  which 
Spanish  thought  has  struggled,  seems  to  be 
waning,  when  lines  penned  in  Havana  can  be 
printed  in  New  York.  Could  we  have  seen 
otherwise  Sr.  Prieto's  criticism  of  Castelar*s 
neglect  to  give  due  prominence  to  Byron's 
labors  and  death  for  the  freedom  of  Greece 
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The  two  friends  seem  animated  with  a 
spirit  that  has  no  sympathy  with  the  despond- 
ent words  of  Mariano  Jost?  Larra :  "  Lloremos, 
puez  y  traduzcamos." 

The  whole  book,  introduction  as  well  as 
translations,  gives  us  most  encouraging  pros- 
pects of  the  intellectual  vigor  which  now  an- 
imates our  near  neighbor,  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  which  will  be  better  known  and  recog- 
nized when  peace  and  tardy  justice  shall  have 
banished  thence  war  and  political  animosities. 

JOSE  FRANCISCO  CARRET. 


SOHLIEMAtfFS  MY0EH2L* 

DR.  Schliemann's  greatest  success  has 
been  his  capture  of  the  late  prime  min- 
ister of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
actually  given  his  vote  for  Agamemnon,  Cas- 
sandra and  all  the  royal  family  of  Mycenae, 
though  he  uses  a  hesitating  way  in  casting  it. 

Undoubtedly  Dr.  Schliemann  has  found 
marvelously  interesting  treasures,  both  ar- 
chaeological and  fiscal,  in  the  ruins  of  the  old 
capital  of  Eurystheus  and  Atreus,  but  as  My- 
cenae was  destroyed  by  the  jealous  Argives 
in  B.  C.  468,  eleven  years  after  the  battle  of 
Plataeae,  there  are  many  centuries  between 
the  period  of  the  Trojan  war  and  the  limit  of 
Mycenaean  history,  in  which  the  deposits  now 
discovered  by  Schliemann  may  have  been 
made.  The  attempt  to  fix  them  in  Agamem- 
non's day  and  to  determine  minutely  the 
identity  of  the  bodies  disentombed  is  a  brave 
one,  but  will  scarcely  establish  conviction. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  preface  is  good  reading, 
with  an  order  and  symmetry  that  are  utterly 
wanting  in  the  rest  of  Schliemann's  magnifi- 
cent volume.  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  these 
points  of  argument  for  Schliemann's  notion ; 
(1)  the  cow  representations  illustrating  the 
Hera  worship;  (2)  the  Poseidonian (Cyclope- 
an) style  of  building ;  (3)  the  copper  lining  of 
the  "  treasury ; "  (4)  the  absence  of  iron ;  (5) 
the  style  of  the  chariots ;  (6)  the  circular  agara 
and  smoothed  horizontal  slabs  bounding  the 
circle  on  which  the  elders  sat ;  (7)  the  orna- 
ments discovered,  to  wit,  copper  for  large 
utensils,  gold  head-dresses,  kredemna  with 
lappets,  the  representation  on  the  signet-ring 
as  compared  with  'the  first  compartment  of 
the  shield  of  Achilles,  the  goblet  as  compared 
with  that  of  Nestor,  and  the  bosses  on  the 
sword-sheath ;  (8)  the  tombs  in  the  situation 
chosen  for  interments,  in  the  number  of  the 
persons  simultaneously  interred,  in  the  di- 
mensions and  character  of  the  graves,  in  the 
partial  application  of  fire,  in  the  masks,  and  in 
the  deposits  of  characteristic  and  valuable 
objects. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  answer  all  these 
points  in  detail.    It  is  enough  to  say  that  a 


•  Mycenae ;  a  Narrative  of  Researches  and  Discoveries  at 
Mycena  and  Tiryns.  By  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann.  With 
Preface  by  Rl  Hob.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.  P.  Scribuer, 
Armstrong  &  Co. 


careful  examination  of  each  only  makes  for 
an  early  date,  but  by  no  means  carries  us 
back  to  Agamemnon. 

The  bodies  found  in  the  five  sepulchers 
number  fifteen ;  three  in  the  first,  three  in  the 
second,  three  in  the  third,  five  in  the  fourth, 
and  one  in  the  fifth.  Besides  these  a  num- 
ber of  skeletons  were  found  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  moisture,  that  had  never  been  on  the 
funeral  pyre.  These  sepulchers  are  all  in  the 
agora  (which  forms  a  circle  less  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  diameter),  and  are  cut  deep  in  the 
solid  rock.  The  bodies  were  evidently  burned 
.a*  they  lie,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  ornaments 


Golden  Diadem. 
Found  on  the  head  of  a  body  in  the  Third  Sepulcher. 


were  buried  with  them,  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  material  having  been  left  for 
Schliemann  to  discover,  notwithstanding 
clear  evidence  that  some  of  the  tombs  had 
been  rifled. 

Certainly  in  all  this  there  is  a  grand  field 
of  investigation  opened  to  the  archaeologist, 


and  the  world  owes  Dr.  Schliemann  all  praise 
for  his  enthusiasm  and  heroic  perseverance. 
His  work  both  in  Mycenae  and  in  Hissartik 
(Troy  ? )  will  give'  his  name  undying  luster  as 
an  indefatigable  explorer.    Mycenae  lies  at 


Sword  Handle. 
Plated  with  gold,  ricWyoniamented.   Sepulcher  I. 

the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  ArgOlic 
plain  on  the  foot  hills  of  the  Eubcean  mount- 
ain, whose  highest  summit  rises  2500  feet 
above  the  plain.  The  plain  itself  is  about 
twelve  miles  long  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ina- 
chus ;  or,  if  we  measure  it  as  far  as  Lerna,  we 
may  add  six  miles  more  to  it.  At  its  broad- 
est portion  it  is  about  seven  miles  in  width, 
but  at  Mycenae  it  is  contracted,  and  soon  ter- 
minates in  the  pass  to  Nemea,  and  so  either 
to  Sicyon  by  Phlius  or  to  Corinth  by  Cleonae. 
Argos  is  not  far  from  the  center  of  this  plain, 
Lerna  is  at  its  southwestern  extremity,  Tiryns 
near  its  southeastern  corner,  and  Mycenae 
not  far  from  its  northern  extremity. 

A  pre-historic  connection  of  this  celebra- 
ted district  with  Egypt  is  undoubted.  The 
old  myths  of  Inachus,  Nilus,  Danaus  and 
Egyptus  show  that  intercourse  between  Ar- 
golis  and  Egypt  was  intimate  and  constant. 
It  may  have  been  in  the  days  of  Phoenician 
maritime  supremacy,  especially  as  the  names 
of  Cadmus,  Phoenix  and  Belus  are  mingled 
with  Europa  and  the  others  in  the  mythic 
genealogies.  It  is  very  possible  that  instead 
of  finding  the  origin  of  the  name  Mycenae 
in  the  Greek  (ivxde  or  fiCxij;,  we  are  to  ex- 
plain it  by  reference  to  an  Egyptian  root. 
The  only  things  in  the  Mycenae  ruins  that 
suggest  Egypt  are  the  size  of  the  stones 
by  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  (one  being  fifteen 
feet  long  and  eight  feet  broad)  and  the  in- 
clined sides  of  the  gateways.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  carvings  to  indicate  Egyptian  cul- 
ture. The  civilization  of  the  Argolic  plain 
may  have  been  derived  from  Egypt ;  and  yet 
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when  the  present  structures  of  Tiryns  and 
Mycenx  were  erected,  but  faint  traces  of  the 
Egyptian  origin  may  have  been  preserved.  If 
Egypt's  close  connection  with  Argolis  was  at 
the  time  of  the  famous  nineteenth  dynasty, 
we  may  put  the  date  of  the  buildings  now 
existing  at  B.C.  900,  and  still  have  nearly  400 
years  between  the  two  epochs. 

Mycenae's  history  is  almost  all  mythic. 
Homer,  and  the  poets  of  the  5th  century  B.C., 
are  those'  that  tell  the  tale  of  Agamemnon ; 
and  these  latter  vary  the  story,  often  doubt- 
less inventively,  that  they  may  claim  some 
originality  in  its  rendering.  According  to 
Homer,  Agamemnon,  on  the  capture  of  Troy, 
obtains  Cassandra,  the  prophetess,  daughter 
of  Priam,  as  his  prize.  On  arriving  at  My- 
cenas,  after  the  war,  he  was  invited  by  his 
cousin  iEgisthus  to  a  repast,  where  he  was 
slain,  Clytemnestra  his  wife,  and  now  the 
paramour  of  iEgisthus,  slaying  Cassandra 
on  the  same  occasion  with  her  own  hand. 
iEschylus  represents  Agamemnon  dying  in 
the  bath,  entangled  in  a  net,  and  receiving  the 


La-J  I  I  7" 

Gatb  or  the  Lions. 

fatal  blows  at  the  hands  of  his  wife.  Pindar 
even  puts  the  scene  near  Sparta..  The  sub- 
ject is  a  favorite  theme  of  the  poets,  afford- 
ing every  variety  of  incident  adapted  to  the 
Greek  taste.  The  Oresteia  form  the  appen- 
dix to  the  story,  which  itschylus,  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  all  use  with  admirable  effect 
After  the  Dorian  settlement,  Argos  be- 
comes the  great  city,  and  Mycenae  disappears, 
except  in  sending  eighty  men  to  Thermo- 
pylae ages  afterward,  and  a  number  of  com- 
batants to  the  field  of  Platxae.  Eleven 
years  afterward,  Argos  destroys  Mycenae. 
Now  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  after  the 
Dorian  settlement  the  town  was  a  promi- 
nent one,  and  the  present  remains  may  date 
from  that  later  period.  Until  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  made  his  excavations  the  principal 
wonders  of  the  ruins  were  the  Gate  of  Lions, 
so  called  from  the  two  lions  in  breccia  above 
the  gateway,  and  the  Treasury  of  Atreus 
(called  in  the  Argolid  "  The  Tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon.") Dr.  Schliemann  has  now  made 
the  interest  to  centre  on  the  Agora  and  its 
sepulchres.   He  has  opened  several  other 


subterranean  buildings  like  the  Treasury  of 
Atreus,  (called  4'ovqi'o*,  or  furnaces,  by  the 
natives)  and  we  are  compelled  to  believe  they 
were  religious  shrines,  perhaps  connected 
with  the  tombs  of  the  great.  My  friend,  Dr. 
Maury,  suggests  that  the  former  lining  of 
these  chambers  with  copper  (of  which  there 
is  evidence  in  the  "  Treasury  ")  may  explain 
the  /uAx/oixo;  of  the  Spartan  Athena  (Eur. 
Hel.  228.  Thuc.  I,  128.)  Pausanias,  the  au- 
thor of  the  IleQityijois,  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  explored  the  ruins.  He  notes  the 
Gate  of  Lions,  and  calls  it  (by  report) the 
work  of  the  Cyclopes.  He  also  notes  the 
subterranean  buildings,  and  counts  them  as 
treasuries  of  Atreus  and  his  sons.  He  also 
speaks  of  a  sepulcher  of  Atreus,  a  tomb  of 
Agamemnon,  and  of  Eurymedon,  and  a  com- 
mon sepulcher  of  Teledamus  and  Pelops, 
children  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra. 
He  also  states  that  there  is  a  sepulcher  of 
Electra,  and  that  Clytemnestra  and  iEgisthus 
are  buried  at  a  little  distance  from  the  walls. 
His  testimony  is  only  good  as  showing  the 
early  date  of  Schliemann's  hypothesis. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  these 
details,  let  Dr.  Schliemann  be  crowned  with 
the  laurels  he  has  won,  and  let  his  success 
encourage  new  efforts  to  dig  out  the  mythic 
ages  from  the  soil  of  Greece. 

His  book  is  a  splendid  volume,  and  his  pub- 
lishers have  put  him  before  the  public  in 
most  worthy  style. 

HOWARD  CROSBY. 

HOLIDAY  BOOKS  FOB  CHILDREN. 
II. 

It  is  doing  excellent  service  to  the  young  to  at- 
tract their  attention,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  hon- 
ored foundations  on  which  our  English  Kterature 
is  built,  and  which,  in  contemplating  its  lighter 
superstructure,  we  are  apt  to  overlook.  This  ser- 
vice Mr.  Mitchell  most  agreeably  renders  by  his 
chronicles  of  the  Old  Story  Tellers.*  They  are 
written  with  peculiar  finish  and  refinement,  and 
have,  beside,  that  pleasant,  quaint  crispness,  which 
catches  the  attention  of  children,  very  much  as 
the  lilt  of  a  Scotch  tune  catches  the  ear,  fastening 
itself  on  memory  because  it  must,  rather  than  be- 
cause we  will. 

Beginning  with  a  delightful  bit  about  Guten- 
berg and  the  early  printers,  Mr.  Mitchell  proceeds 
to  deal  with  the  Arabian  Nights,  Goldsmith, 
Swift,  Defoe,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Bunyan,  Madame 
Cottin,  Bernadin  St  Pierre,  and  the  Brothers 
Grimm,  making,  as  it  were,  a  symmetrica]  though 
compact  monograph  of  the  author  and  his  times, 
and  giving  abstracts  of  one  or  more  stories  from 
each ;  so  skillfully  framed  as  to  whet  the  appe- 
tite of  the  little  reader  for  the  fuller  meal  await- 
ing him  in  the  books  themselves.  Nothing  in  its 
way  could  be  better  done ;  and  we  hope  that  this 
charming  volume,  whose  print,  binding  and  illus- 
trations are  worthy  of  their  context,  may  prove  a 
seed  of  stimulating  thought  in  many  and  many  a 
nursery. 


•About  Old  Story  Teller*.  By  Donald  G.  Mitchell. 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co- 


Miss  Alcott  has  written  nothing  for  a  long  time 
past  which  strikes,  us  so  agreeably  as  her  bright 
little  Christmas  greeting,  My  Girls,'  fourth  in  the 
Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-Bag  Series.  There  is  hardly 
a  chapter  in  this  small  collection  which  does  not 
wake  the  impulse  toward  unselfish  service  for 
others,  and  sweet  and  wholesome  kindliness. 
"  Major  "  will  appeal  more  to  the  hearts  of  chil- 
dren than  half  a  hundred  reports  of  Societies  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  while  no 
one  who  knows,  even  by  report,  the  author,  and 
that  united  home  over  which  so  sad  a  shadow  has 
lately  fallen,  will  be  able  to  read,  without  a  throb 
of  sympathy,  the  tender  little  sketch  called  "One 
Happy  Birthday." 

The  scene  of  A  York  and  a  Lancaster  Rose  J  is 
laid  in  England,  but  its  interest  goes  much  far- 
ther, and  its  teachings  apply  equally  well  to  all 
lands  where  there  are  homes  to  be  brightened  or 
tempers  to  conquer.  Don't  let  the  word  "  teach- 
ings "  frighten  you  from  reading  the  book,  dear 
boys  and  girls  I  "  Teachings  "  in  this  case  does 
not  mean  anything  dull  or  disagreeable  ;  only  the 
natural  progress  and  evolution  of  a  very  absorb- 
ing story,  and  if  after  finishing  it  you  find  your- 
selves set  to  thinking  a  little  more  about  truth 
and  helpfulness,  and  the  beautiful  chances  which 
are  in  the  world  for  doing  good  womanly  and 
manly  work  ;  a  little  more  about  others  and  a  lit- 
tle less  about  yourselves,  and  all  without  having 
been  bored  or  preached  at  for  one  minute,  why 
then  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  like  thanking  Miss 
Keary  for  her  book,  and  me  for  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  it  1 

The  Cuckoo  Clock  4.  is  a  fresh  fairy  tale,  which 
has  for  principal  actor  that  pretty  toy,  the  wooden 
cuckoo  of  a  Swiss  clock  A  fairy  cuckoo  he 
proves  to  be,  and  at  night,  when  all  are  asleep, 
he  comes  from  his  small  house  and  flies  about 
the  world  with  a  girl  named  Griselda  on  his  back, 
a  little  girl,  sent  from  India  to  live  with  some 
elderly  aunties  in  England.  Griselda's  age  is  not 
stated,  but  I  guess  her  to  be  about  nine,  and  there 
are  many  girls  of  that  age  who  will  like  to  read 
about  her  .journeys  with  the  cuckoo. 

One  Happy  Winter s  is  the  chronicle  of  a  Florida 
journey,  told  in  the  diary  of  a  young  girl.  It  is 
brightly  told,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation of  a  kind  which  will  be  valuable  to  travel- 
ers ;  but  the  information  is  skillfully  mixed  in,  and 
marmalade  and  pill  are  so  adroitly  incorporated 
each  with  the  other,  that  no  youthful  palate  will 
find  fault  with  the  result  We  like  the  merry 
little  Maggie  who  keeps  tjie  diary  better  than 
Greta  who  is  the  saintly  invalid  of  the  party,  and 
uses  the  very  finest  language  in  the  bosom  of  her 
family;  and  best  of  all,  we  like  the  old  servant 
Hannah,  who  is  a  capital  hit  This  is  the  way 
in  which  she  receives  the  present  of  a  stuffed 
alligator.   "  Maggie  "  is  speaking. 

"  I  knew  it  wasn't  handsome,  but  I  wanted  to 
know  what  she  would  say,  and  she  didn't  sav. 
She  just  took  it  to  the  light,  sniffed,  turned  it 
over,  sniffed,  turned  it  back  again,  sniffed,  held 


»  My  Girls.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott    Roberts  Brothers. 

*  A  York  and  a  Lancaster  Rose.  By  Annie  Keary.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co. 

*  The  Cuckoo  Clock.    By  Ennis  Graham.    Macmiilan  & 

Co. 

*  One  Happy  Winter.  By  Mrs.  S.  S.  Robbina.  Lock- 
wood,  Brooks  &  Co. 
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it  up  by  its  tail,  sniffed,  held  it  up  by  its  head, 
and  then  said  '  cur'us ! ' " 

LottiS s  Visit  to  Grandmama6  is  a  simple, 
well-bred  English  book  which  tells  the  tale  of  a 
small  maiden  and  her  innocent  small  doings.  The 
illustrations  of  this  little  volume  are  very  nice. 
Some  of  them,  as  for  instance,  Lottie  being  car- 
ried up  to  bed,  on  p.  42,  have  unusual  grace  and 
merit 

Another  book  of  the  same  type,  with  the  Amer- 
ican flavor  instead  of  the  English,  is  Real  Boys 
and  Girls.l  These  books  will  be  particularly  en- 
joyed by  little  children,  who  like  plenty  of  detail 
and  to  be  led  from  point  to  point,  with  each  step 
of  the  way  clearly  explained,  and  whose  imagina- 
tions weary  of  enforced  "jumps"  even  more 
quickly  than  do  their  small  feet 

One  occasionally  sees  a  gingham-clad  child, 
noble-looking  enough  to  be  a  princess,  and  now 
and  then  we  hear  of  a  princess  whose  appearance 
befits  grogram  rather  than  royal  ermine ;  the  sin- 
gular good-fortune  is  to  find  the  royal  mien  and 
the  royal  robes  combined.  It  is  therefore  with  a 
pleasure  enhanced  by  surprise,  that  we  descry 
our  old  favorite  Hans  Brinker,  *  best  and  most 
charming  of  all  juvenile  stories  which  have  ap- 
peared on  this  side  of  the  sea,  glittering  in  the 
brave  garb  with  which  the  Messrs.  Scribner  have 
lately  provided  it  and  in  which  it  stands  con- 
fessed, a  real  prince  of  holiday  volumes,  properly 
dressed  at  last  but  no  more  bewitching  (how 
could  it  be  ?)  than  when  it  shone  in  plain  ging- 
ham, and  only  deserved  the  royal  robes  at  last 
accorded  it 

We  wish  all  little  people  possessed  just  such  a 
nice  grandfather  as  old  General  Weitzel  in  the 
pretty  story  called  tVbr'h  a  Threepenny  Bit.9 
For,  whenever  Dolly,  or  Jenny,  or  Rob,  or  Dick, 
misconduct  and  get  into  trouble,  which  it  must 
be  confessed  they  do  often  and  drolly,  he  stands 
their  friend,  and  begs  them  off  from  the  retni- 
nescent  naggings  of  Bounce  the  housekeeper  and 
the  afflicting  tendency  to  retrospect  evinced  by 
gentler  grandmama.  On  the  one  occasion  when 
he  is  forced  to  scold  them  himself,  this  is  the 
way  he  does  it,  and  it  must  be  confessed  an 
effective  one : 

"  You  are  not  to  get  into  a  boat  alone,  that  is 
fixed,"  the  General  said;  "and  don't  get  into 
any  more  such  scrapes  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
we  are  here.  You  have  made  your  grandmama 
and  me  very  anxious.  I  am  sure  you  are  sorry 
for  it  and  so  you  ought.  Mind,  I  shall  trust  you 
that  this  shall  not  happen  again.  /  could  have 
you  looked  after,  but  I  don't  think  anything  of 
people  who  have  to  be  looked  after,  and  can^t  be 
trusted;  mind  that,  I  don't  think  anything  of 
them.  Now  go,  and  wish  your  grandmama  good- 
night, and  off  with  you." 

The  Picture  Story  Albums,™  one  for  Girls  and 


*  Lottie's  Visit  to  Grandmama.  By  Brenda.  £.  P.  Dut- 
tonftCo. 

'  Real  Boy*  and  Girls.  By  Mary  C.  Bartlett.  Lock- 
wood,  Brook*  &  Co. 

•  Hans  Brinker,  or  the  Silver  Skates.  By  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge.  With  60  original  illustration*.  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong &  Co. 

•Worth  a  Threepenny  Bi«-   E-  p  Dutton  ft  Co. 

*»  Picture  Story  Album  for  Girl*.  By  Mr*.  Sala  Barker. 
Picture  Story  Album  for  Boy*.  By  Henry  Frith.  George 
Routledge  ft  Sons. 


another  for  Boys,  are  all  pictures,  save  for  a 
brief  explanatory  paragraph  appended  to  each, 
and  will  be  particularly  enjoyed  by  the  lesser 
lights  of  the  nursery.  Narrative  Poetry  for  the 
Young1'  is  a  well-chosen  and  illustrated  col- 
lection of  ballads  and  lyrics,  arranged  so  as  to 
include  a  wide  range  of  subject  and  merit  from 
"Lord  Batcman"  and  "The  Blind  Beggar's 
Daughter  of  Butenal  Green,"  to  "Coo,  said  the 
little  Dove  "  and  "  Pussy-cat  Sat  in  the  Servant's 
HalL" 

Jack  O' Lantern  **  is  a  story  about  Daisy  and 
Artie  and  their  happy  summer  in  the  country, 
and  the  goat  carriage  they  saved  money  to  buy, 
and  the  little  boy  who  was  made  happy  by  the 
gift  of  it  in  the  end.  It  is  freshly  and  pleasantly 
written,  and  keeps,  honestly  and  thoroughly  — 
as,  it  is  worth  observing,  do  most  of  the  chil- 
dren's books  of  this  year — to  the  safe  and  le- 
gitimate sphere  of  a  juvenile  book,  without  re- 
sorting to  sensation  or  love-making  to  produce 
an  unwholesome  interest. 

A  very  admirable  tale  for  older  boys  and  girls 
is  Moore* s  Forge,'i  which  turns  on  the  expe- 
riences of  a  young  husband  and  wife  who  begin 
their  married  life  in  a  rough  mining  village  hid- 
den away  in  the  Adirondack  region.  It  is  a  spir- 
ited story,  full  of  a  hearty  Christian  teaching, 
and  so  interesting  that  one  can  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  the  winter  at  hand  will  hear  numerous 
petitions  for  leave  to  "just  sit  up  and  finish  this 
chapter," — petitions  to  which  papas  and  mam- 
mas who  have  peeped  into  the  pages  themselves 
will  listen  indulgently. 

The  Jimmy  Johns  >4  are  a  pair  of  very  amusing 
little  twins,  so  like  one  another  that  no  outsider 
can  discriminate  Jimmy  from  Johnny,  and  they 
themselves  might  be  at  loss  were  it  not  for  their 
mother's  wholesome  precaution  of  sewing  blue 
and  red  "  peppermints  "  on  their  respective  un- 
derclothing, as  a  clue  to  identification;  a  plan 
which  would  answer  admirably  unless  the  twins 
happened  to  be  changed  at  wash  I  The  book 
which  their  history  opens  is  full  of  the  quaint 
humor  and  comprehension  of  the  ways  of  little 
folks  for  which  Mrs.  Diaz  is  distinguished. 

It  is  droll  to  find  two  stories  so  nearly  alike  in 
subject  and  yet  so  different  as  Robert  and  Fred- 
erick *Smd.  Jack  Granger's  Cousin.*6  Both  are 
stories  of  school  life,  and  of  the  influence  of  one 
boy  over  another,  and  in  both  cases  the  boys  are 
relations ;  but  one  pair  of  cousins  are  English, 
the  other  American,  and  while  Robert  and  Fred- 
erick has  an  old  fashioned  quaintness  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  days  prior  to  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Jack  Granger  is  eminently  a  book  of  our  own 
period.  A  hearty,  sweet-natured  book  it  is,  and 
full  of  good  lessons,  and  as  the  same  can  be  said 
for  its  English  pendant  either  is  recommcndable 
as  pleasant  and  wholesome  reading  for  boys. 


"  Narrative  Poetry  for  the  Young.  George  Routledge 
&  Sons. 

»  Jack  O'  Lantern.    Robert  Carter  ft  Brothers. 
u  Moore's  Forge.   Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 
«*  The  Jimmy-Johns.    By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diss.   James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co. 

"  Robert  and  Frederick.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood.  George 
Routledge  &  Sons.  • 

M  Jack  Granger's  Cousin.  By  Julia  A.  Mathews.  Rob- 
erta Brother*. 


The  Quinnebasset  Girls  "7  is  no  less  entertain- 
ing, and  a  good  deal  better  written,  than  Miss 
Sophie  May's  previous  fictions  of  this  class.  It 
is  a  fresh  little  book,  and  its  heroine,  Emily 
Howe,  is  a  really  winning  and  natural  creature, 
who  does  not  use  more  slang  than  is  inevitable 
at  her  age  and  under  her  circumstances.  There 
are  one  or  two  points  at  which  the  story  rises 
into  true  pathos,  and  a  great  many  others 
amusing  enough  to  excite  a  hearty  laugh,  as  for 
instance,  when  the  grandmother  falls  ill,  and  a 
distant  Dr.  Rideout  is  sent  for  as  cheaper  than 
Dr.  Prescott  close  at  hand,  the  messenger  carry- 
ing out  this  spirit  of  laudable  economy  by  tele- 
graphing to  the  amount  of  a  dollar  and  nine 
cents,  as  follows : 

"  Dr.  Rideout  is  dead  and  cannot  come  I  HI 
died  suddenly,  but  has  been  suffering  for  some 
time  with  a  nervous  debilitary  derangement  of  a 
functional  character,  accompanied  by  a  cough. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  children.  I  advise 
you  to  call  in  Dr.  Prescott  Susan  Giddings  can 
go  for  him  when  she  fetches  this. 

Dozem  Pack." 

The  idea  of  Six  Little  Cooks**  is  a  capital 
one,  and  the  book  itself,  which  is  the  record  of 
a  class  of  girls  learning  to  cook  under  the  super- 
intendence of  an  aunt  contains  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  instruction.  We  should  have  preferred 
less  sweet  and  more  solid  in  the  way  of  recipes : 
forty-seven  kinds  of  cake  seems  a  good  many, 
even  for  an  American  family;  and  lemon  pies 
and  meringues  might  with  advantage  be  replaced 
by  rules  for  soup,  savory-made  dishes  and  nice 
preparations  of  plain  food  for  every  day  con- 
sumption. The  authoress  is  wise  in  insisting  on 
extreme  and  dainty  care  in  all  processes  of  cook- 
ery, and  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  an  ample  list 
of  articles  for  sick-room  diet 

The  appropriate  motto  for  Miss  Andrews's 
book  about  The  Seven  Little  Sisters  '9  would 
seem  to  be  "God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  on  earth."  This  seven-fold  sisterhood  is 
composed  of  children  of  different  countries,  a  lit- 
tle Esquimau  girl,  a  little  Arabian,  a  little  Chi- 
nese, and  the  threads  which  bind  them  into 
indirect  relationship  are  very  cleverly  and  pret- 
tily indicated  and  twisted  together. 

One  of  the  most  diverting  tales  of  the  year  is 
Betty  and  Her  Cousin  Harry,*0  whose  only  fault 
is  that  some  strict  people  may  consider  it  too  di- 
verting for  its  destined  use  in  a  Sunday  School 
Library.  We  predict  that  a  good  deal  of  secu- 
lar giggling  will  take  place  over  the  chapter  en- 
titled "  Betty's  Seven  Secrets." 

Another  diverting  story  is  Child  Marian 
Abroad,**  —  the  record  of  a  tiny  American 
maiden  in  Europe,  whose  experiences  are  droll 
enough,  from  parlor-skating  on  the  floors  of  the 
Quirinal  to  stuffing  a  pink-parasolled  doll  into 
a  frigate's  cannon,  and  presently  seeing  her  fly 
into  space  like  a  rebellious  Sepoy  on  the  wings 
of  a  "salute."        "  SUSAN  COOLIDGE." 


"  The  Quinnebasset  Girls.  By  Sophie  May.  Let-  ft 
Shepard. 

u  Six  Little  Cooks.  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co. 

**  Each  and  All ;  or,  How  the  Seven  Little  Sisters  who 
live  on  the  Round  Ball  that  floats  in  the  air  form  their  Sis- 
terhood.   By  Jane  Andrews.    Lee  &  Shepard. 

**  Betty  and  her  Cousin  Harry.  By  Mis*  S.  E.  Chester. 
American  Tract  Society. 

»  Child  Marian  Abroad.  By  Mrs.  M.  F.  Round.  Lee 
ft  Shepard. 
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The  Whittier  tribute,  in  its  several  forms,  is 
seem  ingly  completed.  Of  its  outward  features, 
none,  we  venture  to  say,  has  given  a  finer  impres- 
sion to  the  attending  public  mind,  than  the  g  ad 
heart  iness  of  the  general  participation  in  it ;  and 
especially  the  participation  of  Atmt  whose  place 
w  e  all  acknowledge,  but  whose  sincere  pleasure 
in  the  honors  paid  to  his  friend  and  junior  has  been 
obvious,  both  in  public  and  private,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.   . 

The  "Whittier  Dinner,"  given  in  Boston  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  to  its  con- 
tributors, upon  the  poet's  seventieth  birthday,  and 
in  honor  of  it,  was  the  literary  event  of  the  pres- 
ent season.  The  full  account  of  it  which  we  had 
hoped  to  publish  in  this  number  is  unavoidably 
crowded  out.  The  illustrious  company,  headed 
by  Mr.  Longfellow,  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr  Whit- 
tier  himself,  numbering  in  all  some  sixty  persons; 
the  poems  and  speeches  of  congratulation,  which 
followed  the  repast,  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard,  Hon.  H.  O.  Hough- 
ton, Mr.  Ho  we  lis,  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
and  others ;  and  the  letters  of  affectionate  tribute 
to  the  honored  guest  of  the  evening  from  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Stedman,  Mr.  Aldrich  and  many 
more  of  like  distinction,  who  were  unable  to  be 
present,  combined  to  give  peculiar  dignity  and 
beauty  to  the  occasion.  We  reprint  elsewhere 
some  of  the  poems. 


THE  DIDAOTIO  HOVEL. 

I WOULD  like  to  see  the  relative  character 
and  standing  of  the  "artistic  "  and  "didactic" 
story  more  clearly  defined.  It  is  now  a  practical 
fact  that  when  a  critic  says  of  a  book  :  "  This  story 
is  not  artistic  but  didactic  in  its  character,"  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  read  his  criticism 
think  that  he  means  to  say  virtually  that  since 
this  book  is  didactic  it  therefore  belongs  to  a 
very  much  lower  class  of  literary  work.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  term  "didactic 
fiction,"  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  why  a  story  with 
a  good  or  a  noble  purpose  is  inferior  per  se  to 
a  story  that  has  no  purpose  at  all.  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  a  story  that  is  told  for  the  sake 
of  its  own  beauty  or  interest.  I  delight  in  the 
flower  that  simply  blooms  and  fulfills  its  mission 
in  blooming.  But  am  I  to  despise  a  fruit  tree  be- 
cause its  beautiful  blossoms  and  exquisite  fra- 
grance are  to  result  in  a  useful  fruit,  and  have 
that  purpose  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  are  not  the 
plays,  Othello,  King  Lear,  and  Macbeth,  didactic 
in  their  character?  In  some  aristocratic  and 
fashionable  circles  you  can  scarcely  say  a  worse 
thing  against  a  man  than  that  he  works.  It  seems 
to  me  that  just  such  a  slur  is  often  suggested 
against  a  story  by  stating  that  it  aims  to  be  useful. 

The  writer  of  the  above  is  the  well-known 
author  of  some  of  the  most  popular  "  didac- 
tic Dovels  "  of  the  day,  and  his  views  are  en- 
titled to  great  respect  But  we  think  he  en- 
tirely misses  the  point  which  has  lately  been 
raised  in  these  columns,  and  elsewhere,  re- 
specting the  artistic  quality  in' didactic  fiction. 
The  Literary  World  certainly  has  no  slurs  to' 
cast  against  stories  simply  because  they  aim 
to  be  useful.  On  the  contrary  we  are  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that,  high  as  that  art  may 
be  which  ends  self-satisfied  in  its  own  per- 
fection, that  art  is  still  higher  which  offers 
itself  as  an  instrument  of  moral  intentions, 
and  seeks  to  do  good  while  it  strives  to  be 
true.  If  our  readers  have  not  learned  al- 
ready, they  will  learn  sooner  or  later,  that  we 
have  no  tender  words  for  novels  that  debase  a 
fine  literary  method  in  the  delineation  of  vice. 
But  on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  heap  praise 
upon  novels  that  in  the  recommendation  of 
virtue  do  not  rise  above  a  literary  method 
that  is  poor.  We  must  estimate  a  work  of 
fiction  on  all  its  sides,  as  a  whole,  and  not 
be  blinded  by  any  merits  of  its  motive  to  the 
defects  of  its  form. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  one  reputable 
critic,  scarcely  even  an  intelligent  reader, 
who  believes,  as  our  correspondent  intimates 
there  are  those  who  believe,  that  44  a  story 
with  a  good  or  a  noble  purpose  is  inferior 
per  se  to  a  story  that  has  no  purpose  at  all." 
It  is  an  equally  broad  mistake,  we  hold,  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  necessary  incom- 
patibility between  the  artistic  and  the  didac- 
tic in  fiction.  At  the  same  time,  to  combine 
these  two  qualities  in  the  fashioning  of  one 
fabric  is  a  difficult  performance,  requiring  the 
rarest  association  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
gifts.  To  be  wholesomely  didactic  and  not 
fall  into  coarseness  of  art,  to  be  truly  artistic 
and  not  miss  the  governing  aim,  is  a  feat 
calling  for  the  nicest  balance  of  powers. 

Were  it  not  for  making  invidious  com- 
parisons it  would  be  easy  to  specify  in  the 


last  year's  list,  not  to  go  further  back,  novels 
representing  each  of  the  three  classes  sug- 
gested by  these  remarks ;  namely,  those  that 
are  artistic  without  being  didactic,  those  that 
are  didactic  without  being  artistic,  and  those 
that  are  both  artistic  and  didactic  in  the  best 
sense.  The  latter  are  decidedly  in  the  mi- 
nority, but  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  their, 
number  is  increasing.  The  field  is  one  which 
the  highest  talent  should  not  disdain  to  oc- 
cupy. The  artistic  sense  is  universal,  and 
in  proportion  as  it  is  cultivated  it  becomes 
a  ready  medium  by  which  to  reach  the  moral 
nature.  There  can  be  no  loftier  aim  than  to 
address  and  influence  that  nature,  lifting  it 
to  higher  ranges  of  activity  and  helping  it 
on  to  nobler  attainments.  To  do  that  clum- 
sily and  imperfectly,  with  crndeness  of  out- 
line and  rawness  of  color,  is  better  than  not 
to  do  it  at  all.  But  to  do  it  skillfully  and 
powerfully,  in  outlines  the  truth  of  which  all 
recognize,  and  in  colors  the  harmony  of 
which  all  feel  is  better  stilt 

We  therefore  beg  our  correspondent  and 
others  who  read  these  words  with  him,  not 
to  misunderstand  us.  When  we  say  of  a 
story  that  "it  is  not  artistic  but  didactic," 
we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  unartistic  simply  be- 
cause it  is  didactic ;  or  that  simply  because  it 
is  didactic  "  it  belongs  to  a  lower  class  of 
literary  work."  We  have  not  "  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  term  'didactic  fiction,'  "  but 
we  "  have  yet  to  learn  why  a  story  with  a 
good  and  noble  purpose  "  is  on  that  account 
to  be  accorded  the  first  rank,  when  it  has 
missed  some  of  the  first  principles  of  fic- 
tion, and  is  lacking  in  the  essentials  of  a 
really  artistic  product  To  point  out  what 
these  principles  and  essentials  are  would  be 
easy,  but  we  must  leave  that  till  another  time. 


SPELIKG  BEFAUBK. 

It  is  eezi  eenuf  to  assurt  that  our  speling  ant 
too  bee  maid  moer  simpl  and  moer  neerly  foenet- 
ic,  but  it  iz  bie  noe  meenz  eequali  eezi  to  sai  hou 
it-aut  too  bee  chaingd.  Faur  mie  part  Ie  am 
shuer  that  a  refaurm  wil  bee  efektid,  but  hou  it 
wil  bee  dun  Ie  am  bie  noe  meenz  preepaird  to 
profesie.  Aftur  egzamining  ai  numbur  of  proe- 
poezd  alfabetz  Ie  hav  thaut  best  of  the  wun 
hwich  Ie  am  nou  yoozing,  az  thee  moest  simpl  and 
eezili  comprehended.  The  vouelz  aar  reprezented 
thus : 
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c,  ch,  and  g,  always  hard. 

It  wil  bee  seen  that  in  this  skeetn  the  vouelz 
and  diegrafs  aar  aul  y 00 zed  with  thee  sound  that 
thai  nou  moest  aurdinairily  hav.  Ie  thingk  that 
noe  wun  wil  egzpeerienz  em  dificnlti  in  reeding 

hwat  Ie  hav  nou  ritn.  , 
AARTHUR  OILMAN. 


BE8P0BBE. 

Beside  that  milestone  where  the  level  ran, 
Nigh  unto  setting,  sheds  his  last,  low  rays 

On  word  and  work  irrevocably  done, 

Life's  blending  threads  of  good  and  ill  outapua, 
1  hear,  O  friends  t  your  words  of  cheer  and  praise. 

Half  doubtful  if  myself  or  otherwise, 
Like  him  who,  in  the  old  Arabian  joke, 
A  beggar  slept  and  crowned  Caliph  woke. 

Thanks  not  the  less.   With  not  unglad  surprise 

I  see  my  life-work  through  your  partial  eyes; 

Assured,  in  giving  to  my  home-taught  songs 

A  higher  value  than  of  right  belongs, 

You  do  but  read  between  the  written  lines 

The  finer  grace  of  unfulfilled  designs. 

J.  G.  W. 

nth  mo.,  1877. 
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THE  LITERARY  WORLD. 


THE  IHDEX  SOCIETY. 

JUST  after  the  close  of  the  international  Con- 
ference of  Librarians  in  October,  Mr.  Robert 
Harrison,  the  librarian  of  the  London  Library  — 
which  is  the  working  library  of  the  London  liter- 
ati, the  use  of  the  British  Museum,  whose  books 
are  not  removed  from  the  premises,  being  sup- 
■plemented  in  this  lesser  institution  by  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  books  at  home  —  in  considering 
in  the  London  Athenattm  the  work  which  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  its  new-born 
affiliated  society  for  the  United  Kingdom,  were 
contemplating  in  a  continuation  of  Poole's  Index 
to  periodical  literature,  threwout  the  idea  of  an 
Index  Society.  The  thought  found  a  variety  of 
responses.  Jt  seemed  something  like  the  endow- 
ment of  research.  It  seemed  as  if  many  a  short 
cut  was  made  clear,  and  a  sort  of  royal  road  to 
a  great  deal  of  learning,  which  was  lying  lost,  was 
opened.  Everybody  knew  of  some  book  he  was 
constantly  resorting  to  under  necessity,  but  with 
recurring  dissatisfaction  at  its  want  of  an  index. 
Everybody  knew  of  some  minor  monograph  he 
had  long  searched  for  in  vain.  Everybody  knew 
of  some  scientific  paper  he  hoped  to  find,  but  the 
Royal  Society's  list  with  its  arrangement  by  au- 
thors failed  to  guide  him.  Everybody  knew  of 
some  items  of  use  to  him,  buried  somewhere  in 
Allibone's  padded  volumes,  whose  indexes  were 
only  an  aggravation,  and  were  capital  examples 
of  what  indexes  should  not  be. 

To  no  one  did  the  thought  come  home  as  to 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  who,  as  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  Royal  Society,  lived  in  daily  cogni- 
zance of  the  want  of  just  the  clues  as  such  a  so- 
ciety could  furnish.  Accordingly,  when  at  the 
call  of  Mr.  Harrison,  a  score  or  more  of  people 
interested  in  the  project  assembled  in  St.  James 
Square,  the  secretaryship  of  the  new  organization 
naturally  fell  to  Mr.  Wheatley.  This  took  place 
while  the  American  delegation  to  the  library  con- 
ference were  on  their  way  home,  otherwise  the 
preliminaries  of  a  similar  society  here  might  have 
been  under  consideration  at  the  same  time.  The 
English  Society  has  got  the  start,  and  it  seems 
best  to  let  it  get  fairly  into  operatidh,  so  as  to 
profit  by  its  experience,  before  a  like  organization 
is  attempted  in  this  country ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while, it  behooves  all  friends  of  varied  learning  to 
offer  all  the  encouragement  in  their  power  to  the 
transatlantic  society,  which  finds  in  the  Dunciad, 
its  amusing  and  suggestive  motto : 

"  How  index-learning  turns  no  student  pale, 
Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail." 

The  work  seems  to  be  in  good  hands  with  such 
names  on  the  list  as  Professor  Jevons,  of  Owen's 
College,  Mayor  and  Newton,  of  Cambridge, 
Ashbee,  the  fac-similist,  Francis  Galton,  Samuel 
Timmins,  the  Birmingham  Shakespearian,  and 
various  others  equally  well  known.  The  work 
they  contemplate  doing  divides  itself  naturally  into 
classes.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  making  of 
indexes  to  well-known  books,  which,  at  present, 
either  lack  or  have  incomplete  keys  of  this  kind ; 
as  for  example,  many  of  the  English  County  his- 
tories, which  also  need  a  consolidated  index  of 
the  entire  series ;  the  volumes  of  the  Annual  Reg- 
ister since  1818,  that  repository  of  contemporary 
historical  data;  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine  from' 
1819,  when  its  old  index  ceases,  to  the  time  of  its 
changing  its  character,  in  1872,  after  having  been 


for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  store- 
house of  so  much  that  is  curious  and  recondite  in 
almost  every  department  of  knowledge.  The  next 
kind  would  be  indexes  of  subjects  or  of  classes  of 
literature,  like  miscellaneous  essays,  ballads,  po- 
litical poems,  etc.  After  such  a  book  as  Poole's 
Index,  there  is  probably  no  similar  work  so  much 
needed  now  as  a  record  of  clues  to  the  great  va- 
riety of  miscellaneous  essays,  which  at  present  lie 
almost  unfindable  in  single  volumes  of  composite 
character,  and  in  the  collected  works  of  authors. 
Almost  equally  important  is  the  marked  treat- 
ment of  special  subjects,  component  parts  of 
greater  themes,  which  exist  in  separate  chapters 
of  extended  works,  and  which  are  so  often  lost 
sight  of,  as  for  instance,  the  chapter  on  Myths  in 
Grote's  History  of  Greece,  and  certain  chapters  in 
Buckle.  The  more  extensive  labor  to  be  done  in  this 
way  admits,  of  course,  of  selections  and  abridg- 
ments into  hand-lists  for  this,  that,  or  the  other 
subject,  which  may  become  useful  in  the  further- 
ing of  popular  education.  Then,  again — and  this 
is  by  no  means  to  be  lost  sight  of — every  item 
gathered  for  any  one  of  these  purposes  will  natu- 
rally find  its  way  into  the  grand  consolidated  cat- 
alogue of  the  bureau,  so  that  in  the  end  the  soci- 
ety may  become  a  general  Inquiry  Office  for  all 
kinds  of  literary  material. 

It  is  apparent  that  so  broad  a  scheme  cannot 
be  compassed  at  once ;  and  in  order  to  give  an 
earnest  of  what  is  to  come,  some  of  the  lesser  proj- 
ects should  be  attempted  first,  that  the  subscribers 
may  judge  from  tangible  results  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable, what  they  may  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  their  encouragement  If  ever  a  correspond- 
ing society  is  formed  in  this  country,  there  is  suf- 
ficient scope  for  it,  quite  independent ;  and  the 
affiliated  bodies,  by  the  exchange  of  stereotype 
plates,  may  help  each  other  in  many  ways. 

Within  the  present  century,  a  large  part  of  that 
publication,  which  has  given  permanence  to  valu- 
able material  of  little  popular  interest,  has  been 
done  by  societies,  and  they  have  done  it  well,  be- 
cause they  could  command  a  chosen  constituency 
much  better  than  the  ordinary  publishing  houses. 
Halliwell  —  now  Phillipps — the  Shakespearian 
commentator,  who  has  printed  a  large  number  of 
tracts  and  books  privately,  has  explained  that  this 
process  of  publication  is  not  followed  because  of 
any  exclusiveness  of  feeling ;  but  because  the  cus- 
tom of  small  editions  and  a  definite  patronage  has 
enabled  him,  at  the  least  risk  and  trouble,  to  se- 
cure permanence  for  the  material  which  he  wished 
to  have  preserved.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  but 
for  this  select  system,  a  very  few  of  the  valuable 
publications  would  have  appeared,  which  we  now 
owe  to  such  clubs  in  Great  Britain,  as  the  Rox- 
burghe,  the  Bannatyne,  the  Maitland ;  to  the  ori- 
ental Translation  Fund ;  to  such  societies  as  the 
Hakluyt  —  whose  material  would  be  greater,  if 
competent  editors  could  be  found ;  the  Surtees, 
the  Camden,  the  Parker,  the  Percy,  the  Caxton, 
the  Arundel,  and  the  rest  In  this  country  we 
know  how  our  historical  annals  have  been  bene- 
fited from  the  varied  publications  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  historical  societies,  and  from 
such  clubs  as  the  Narragansett  and  the  Bradford, 
and  from  the  Prince  Society. 

The  Index  Society  will  appeal  to  a  clientage 
for  support  of  wider  limits  than  any  of  these ;  and 
its  range  of  subjects  seems  likely  to  be  inexhaust- 
ible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  its  management  will  in- 


spire the  confidence  that  will  encourage  its  labors 
for  many  years.  Nothing  but  mismanagement  it 
would  seem,  could  make  it  fail  of  success.  The 
people  engaged  in  its  organization,  from  their  as- 
sociations with  libraries  and  acquaintance  with 
the  habits  of  investigators  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  want  and  the  methods  with  which 
that  want  can  be  met  to  a  degree  that  is  necessary 
in  the  conductors  of  such  an  enterprise ;  and  these 
circumstances  give  ground  for  the  beHef  that  the 
project  will  not  stop  with  the  inception. 

There  is  something  fitting  in  the  close  connec- 
tion of  libraries  with  methods  of  publication  for 
certain  kinds  of  books ;  for  those  which  are  keys 
to  knowledge,  and  those  which  appeal  to  certain 
classes  of  specialists.  The  publications  of  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian  get  an  imprim- 
atur that  creates  confidence.  The  library  of  Har- 
vard College  is  about  to  make  the  press  of  the 
University  something  more  than  the  producer  of 
administration  blanks  and  examination  papers. 

A  few  representatives  of  the  principal  libraries 
of  Boston  and  Cambridge  instituted  a  plan,  a  year 
or  two  since,  of  forming  a  combined  list  of  serial 
scientific  publications,  whether  journals  or  the 
memoirs  and  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
which  could  be  found  in  the  chief  libraries  of  this 
neighborhood  —  the  Boston  Public,  the  Athenae- 
um, the  American  Academy,  the  Natural  History, 
the  College  Library  at  Cambridge,  and  the  several 
departmental  libraries  of  the  University  —  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  that  the  consul  ter  could  see 
at  a  glance  to  which  library  be  should  resort  for 
the  paper  of  this  or  the  other  serial,  which  he 
might  need  to  examine.  The  scheme  broadened 
as  the  work  of  gathering  the  items  went  on ;  and 
it  was  finally  remitted  to  the  sole  charge  of  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Scudder,  to  make  a  complete  list  of 
all  the  scientific  serials  in  whatever  language, 
which  have  ever  been  published,  or  are  now  in 
course  of  issue.  Such  a  list  it  was  thought  at  first 
approximately  existed  in  the  preliminary  cata- 
logue, given  in  the  Royal  Society's  Index ;  but 
Mr.  Scudder,  in  his  study  of  all  attainable  cata- 
logues, and  in  his  own  work  in  the  libraries  not 
only  of  this  vicinity,  but  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Washington,  soon  discovered  how  inad- 
equate that  list  was,  even  for  the  serials  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  his  labors  have  resulted  in  a  cata- 
logue considerably  greater  in  extent  than  any 
heretofore  made.  This  list  the  Library  of  Har- 
vard College  now  proposes  to  print  It  will  make 
an  octavo  volume  of  three  hundred  pages,  and  a 
portion  of  the  edition  will  be  printed  on  one  side 
of  the  leaf  only,  so  that  the  entries  can  be  cut  apart 
for  insertion  in  the  catalogues  of  libraries  and 
learned  societies.  The  project  is  one  akin  to 
those  which  the  new  Index  Society,  and  the  allied 
library  associations  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
are  now  entertaining.  They  are  all  indications 
that  the  increase  of  the  registry  of  knowledge  in 
printed  form  demands  new  methods  of  treatment 
to  prevent  that  waste  of  human  application  which 
comes  from  a  neglect  of  existing  resources,  quite 
impossible  to  avoid  in  the  present  scattered  and 
overlaid  condition  of  accumulated  knowledge.  . 

JUSTIN  WINSOR. 


2Ejf~  Errata,  December  number :  p.  1 28,  notes 
and  queries,  No.  40,  for  "  Olive  **  read  Clive  ;  p. 
128,  3d  column,  for  "Announcements"  read 
Publications  Received. 
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THE  PRIHOE  OF  ABGOLIS  .• 

THERE  are  no  tales  that  will  better  bear 
re-telling  than  those  of  the  mythical 
heroes  of  early  Greece.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  those  of  Hercules  and  Theseus.  Endowed 
with  courage,'  strength,  enthusiasm,  love  of 
adventure  and  martial  prowess,  ever  the  vic- 
tor, never  vanquished,  and  always  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressed,  Theseus  stands  forth 
the  ideal  hero  of  the  young  of  all  ages,  bear- 
ing alike  in  literature  and  art  the  stamp  of 
eternal  youth.  So  in  this  new  volume,  by 
an  author  unknown  to  us,  we  take  up  the  old 
story,  and  are  beguiled  by  the  power  and  the 
freshness  of  its  telling,  as  well  as  by  the 
beauty  of  its  illustrations,  into  continuing  to 
the  end. 

The  illustrations  indeed  would  excuse  a 
much  less  delightful  rendering  of  the  tale. 
They  are  by  J.  Moyr  Smith,  who  illustrated 
The  Pearl  Fountain,  and  we  are  told  in  the 
preface  that,  in  their  preparation,  "use  has 
been  made,  amongst  other  better  known  an- 
tiquities, of  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  in  the  Troad :  and  of  the  early  sculp- 
ture and  Pottery  in  the  British  Museum," 
while  "  the  architectural  adjuncts  are  chiefly 
founded  on  the  remains  of  the  Treasury  of 
Atreus  at  Mycenje."  Hence  they  are  archaic 
in  style  and  treatment,  yet  full  of  vivacity,  rich 
in  detail,  free  and  vigorous  in  grouping,  and 
exceedingly  graceful  where  female  figures 
are  introduced.  These  illustrations  are  one 
hundred  and  three  in  number,  besides  the 
representations  of  "  ancient  Argive  initials, 
and  Lydian  and  Trojan  ornaments  and  de- 
vices," scattered  on  almost  every  page,  and 
their  historic  value  alone  is  worth  twice  the 
price  of  the  volume,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
unique  beauty  as  works  of  art.  Considered 
in  respect  to  the  latter,  the  most  noticeable 
are  the  frontispiece  representing  Theseus  as 
he  holds  aloft  the  cup  just  taken  from  the 
hand  of  the  slave,  while  Medea  fixes  her  eye 
upon  him  and  jEgeus  rests  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  having  recognized  his  own  sword ; 
and  the  two  banquets,  one  at  Troezen,  the 
other  at  Athens.  The  first,  where  iEthra 
places  a  chaplet  of  flowers  upon  the  head  of 
iEgeus,  is  the  most  charming  composition  in 
the  book,  unless  we  except  the  exquisite 
head-piece  which  introduces  the  chapter 
recounting  jEgeus's  wooing,  and  which  in 
grace,  movement,  and  balance  of  arrange- 
ment strikes  us  as  the  perfection  of  art. 

With  such  accompaniments,  one  most  hap- 
pily moves  through  the  ever-varying  tale, 
which  opens  with  the  journey  of  /Egeus  to 
Delphi,  and  closes  with  his  recognition  of 
Theseus  as  his  son  before  the  assembled 
Athenians.  The  secret  wooing  at  Trcezen, 
the  young  hero's  ambition  to  rival  his  cousin 


Hercules,  the  vision  calling  him  to  Attica, 
his  successive  victories  over  Periphetes, 
Phxa,  Sciron,  Cercyon,  and  Procrustes,  slay- 
ing each  with  the  weapons  by  which  he  had 
destroyed  his  victims ;  all  these  are  related 
in  a  manner  lively  and  entertaining  enough 
to  make  one  forget  he  has  heard  them  before. 

The  volume  is  richly  bound  and  hand- 
somely printed  on  tinted  paper,  making  a 
choice  holiday  gift,  especially  for  the  classical 
or  art  student;  and  not  a  "juvenile,"  as  in 
some  quarters,  we  notice,  has  been  hastily 
assumed. 


•The  Prince  of  Argolis.  A  Story  of  the  Old  Greek 
Fairy  Time.  Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.  Henry  Holt 
ft  Co. 


BEOENT  POETBY. 


The  new  poem  by  "  Stuart  Sterne  " 1  seems 
to  be  the  counterpart  of  a  book  of  verse 
which  appeared  under  the  same  name  two 
years  ago.  That  was  the  broken,  passionate 
utterance  of  a  woman's  love,  which,  though 
unreturned,  followed  its  chosen  object  be- 
yond the  grave.  This  is  the  story  of  a  man, 
noble  and  gifted,  who  pours  his  love  at  the 
feet  of  a  woman  too  devoted  to  her  dead  lord 
to  have  more  than  friendship  for  any  other, 
and  who,  after  her  death,  can  say, 

"  It  was  sufficient  joy  for  mortal  heart,  _ 
Sufficient  cause  (or  never-ending  praise, 
That  thou  wast  lent  me  for  a  li^le  while !  " 

That  man  is  Michael  Angelo,  and  that  woman, 
Vittoria  Colonna,  the  beautiful  and  brilliant 
Marchioness  of  Pescara.  Her  name  is  for- 
ever linked  with  the  sculptor's,  and  the  main 
facts  of  her  life  —  her  early  and  happy  mar- 
riage, her  husband's  death  and  her  devotion 
to  his  memory,  the  songs  in  which  her  grief 
found  solace,  and  her  queenship  in  the  world 
of  letters  and  art  —  all  are  well  known.  The 
Artist's  love  for  her  has  been  often  regarded 
as  purely  Platonic,  but  our  poet  thinks  his 
\fiero  ardor  meant  more  than  this.  And  the 
poem  traces  the  growth  of  his  love,  his  rash 
confession  and  its  repulse,  and  the  slow  re- 
turn of  friendship  with  more  than  its  former 
calmness.  Condivi's  accounts,  the  conver- 
sations reported  by  Franceco  d'Ollanda,  and 
Angelo's  own  sonnets  are  freely  woven  into 
the  verse.  One  common  fault  mars  the  book, 
the  insertion  of  an  adverb  between  the  prep- 
osition and  its  infinitive  ;  and  that,  too,  where 
the  rhythm  would  be  better  kept  by  a  careful 
construction.  But  the  style,  though  often 
rugged,  is  passionate  and  strong,  and  the 
poem,  as  a  whole,  leaves  an  impression  of  un- 
usual power. 

Of  Mr.  Putnam's  poem  *  we  cannot  speak 
so  highly.  He  has  wrought  over,  in  a  some- 
what novel  way,  several  of  the  myths  about 
Prometheus,  and  given  the  fables  an  allegor- 
ical turn.  The  characters  are  only  personi- 
fications: Prometheus,  of  moral  insight;  Jove, 
of  free  will  centered  in  self ;  Venus,  Asia  and 


<  Angelo.  A  Poem.  By  Stuart  Sterne.  Hurd  ft  Hough- 
ton. 

»  Prometheus.  A  Poem.  By  S.  P.  Putnam.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 


Apollo,  of  love,  reverence,  and  imagination, 
each  without  moral  insight ;  and  man,  of  free 
will,  learning  the  lesson  of  unselfishness. 
The  story  is  fairly  told,  but  with  wearisome 
repetition,  and  in  a  style  overloaded  and  arti- 
ficial We  see  no  reason  for  the  invention 
of  such  uncouth  and  anomalous  words  as 
godlihood,  and  involitive ;  while  instances  of 
misspelled  words,  such  as  annointea\  burriea\ 
lovliness,  and  minerei,  are  too  common  to  be 
charged  to  the  printer's  account. 

Mrs.  Moulton's  little  book 3  is  made  up  for 
the  most  part  of  verses  she  has  published  in 
the  magazines.  Some  of  them,  such  as  "  The 
Spring  is  Late,"  and  "  Like  a  Child,"  have 
already  become  favorites,  and  the  new  ones 
will  find  an  easy  way  to  the  heart.  Their 
tender  and  thoughtful  beauty  is  only  light- 
ened by  the  shade  of  sadness  that  plays  about 
them  all.  Some  tell  of  a  love  made  sad  by 
separation,  unfaithfulness,  or  death;  others 
are  songs  of  thankful  and  happy  love,  while 
a  few  are  voices  of  prayer  and  trust.  But 
beneath  them  all  is  heard  a  monotone  of  pen- 
sive longing.  "  A  Life's  Loss,"  and  "  The 
House  in  the  Meadow,"  are  among  the  longest 
pieces,  but  none  «f  them  reaches  a  hundred 
lines.  The  charm  is  too  fine  and  subtle  to 
be  prolonged,  and  her  shortest  pieces,  such 
as  "  If,"  and  "  At  the  Last,"  are  rich  in  feel- 
ing. The  lines  with  which  she  prefaces  the 
book,  for  delicacy  and  grace,  alike  of  senti- 
ment and  expression,  are  worthy  of  Landor. 
We  quote  them : 

"  Dear  eyes  that  read  these  lines  of  mine, 
As  you  have  read  the  heart, 
Forgive,  since  you  the  one  divine, 
The  other's  lack  of  art." 

Our  readers,  doubtless,  remember  the  long- 
lost  literary  treasure  which  has  this  year  been 
re-discovered :  a  book  of  poetry  for  children, 
by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  *  of  which  we 
gave  some  account  in  our  number  for  August, 
pp.  51,  52.   Twenty  years  after  its  publica- 
tion, one  of  the  authors  could  not  get  a  single 
copy ;  and  a  Boston  reprint,  nearly  complete, 
disappeared  entirely.     But  the  book  was 
found  in  Adelaide,  a  few  months  since,  and 
so  Australia  restored  what  England  and 
America  had  lost   The  subjects  are  such  as 
children  can  understand,  and  are  chosen  with 
care.    The  style  is  simple  and  the  tone 
healthful,  and  in  spite  of  occasional  "  cockney 
rhymes,"  the  verse  is  far  above  that  to  which 
children  are  generally  treated.  Anything 
that  Charles  Lamb  wrote  is  of  course  worth 
reading,  and  it  is  high  praise  for  his  sister  to 
say  that  her  work  cannot  always  be  distin- 
guished from  his.   A  number  of  Charles 
Lamb's  poems  of  a  personal  nature  are  in- 
cluded in  the  book,  with  a  humorous  tale  in 
verse,  called  "  Prince  Dorus,  or  Flattery  Put 


*  Poems.  By  Louis*  Chandler  Moultoo.  Roberta 
Brothers. 

*  Poetry  for  Children.  By  Charles  and  Mary  Lauab 
Scnbner,  Armstrong  ft  Co. 
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out  of  Countenance."  The  little  folks  may 
well  be  delighted  with  these  verses,  and  older 
people  will  like  to  guess  which  poems  came 
from  the  brother's,  and  which  from  the  sis- 
ter's, pen. 


BRIEF  HOTIOES. 


On  Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature.    By  J.  C. 
Shairp,  LL.  D.   [Hurd  &  Houghton.] 

The  new  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford 
here  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  his  selection 
for  this  unique  and  responsible  position. 
Something  is  lacking  in  the  literary  finish 
and  compactness  of  the  essay,  which  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  first  did  duty 
in  a  series  of  lectures  before  a  popular  audi- 
ence, at  the  college  over  which  Prof.  Shairp 
presides ;  but  the  subject  is  well  thought  out 
and  is  one  to  which  the' large  number  of  young 
persons  just  graduated  from  our  high  schools 
and  ambitious  of  riper  culture  are  strongly 
drawn.  The  author  attempts  to  show  that 
so  far  from  science  having  entered  the  do- 
main of  poetry  and  robbed.it  of  its  charm, 
there  is  an  aspect  of  nature,  a  further  truth 
regarding  it,  with  which  science  does  not  in- 
terfere : 

14  The  truth  on  which  especially  I  wished  to  fix 
attention  is  the  relation  which  exists  between 
nature  and  the  sensitive  and  imaginative  soul  of 
man,  the  result  or  creation  which  arises  from 
the  meeting  of  these  two.  That  is  a  true  and  gen- 
uine result  which  it  does  not  fall  within  the  prov- 
ince of  science  to  investigate,  but  which  it  is  one 
peculiar  function  of  poetry  to  seize,  and  as  far  as 
may  be,  to  interpret  That  the  beauty  which 
looks  from  the  whole  face  of  nature  and  is  in- 
terwoven with  every  fiber  of  it,  is  not  the  less 
because  it  requires  a  living  soul  for  existence  — 
as  real  a  truth  as  the  gravitation  of  the  earth's 
particles  or  the  composition  of  its  materials — 
that  careful  noting  and  familiar  knowledge  of 
this  beauty  reveals  a  new  aspect  of  the  world 
which  will  amply  repay  the  observer,  and  that  the 
poets  are,  in  a  special  way,  kindlers  of  sensibili- 
ty, teachers  who  make  us  pbserve  more  carefully 
and  feel  more  keenly  the  wonders  that  are  around 
us ;  these  are  some  of  the  truths  which  I  wished 
to  bring  before  my  hearers." 

The  volume  is  admirably  adapted  for  this 
end,  and  we  know  of  few  books  which  will 
be  found  more  healthful  or  instructive  for 
those  who  desire  to  acquire  a  correct  literary 
taste.  The  only  work  which  can  be  placed 
before  it  is  Prof.  Henry  Reed's  English  Lit- 
erature—  one  of  the  few  books  which  have 
taught  the  present  generation  how  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  English  authors ;  but 
even  this  does  not  show  how  the  poets  have 
treated  nature  by  liberal  extracts  from  their 
writings  and  by  judicious  comments  on  their 
various  methods,  a  feature  which  constitutes 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  Prof.  Shairp's  lit- 
tle treatise.  To  us  the  first  seven  and  the 
last  chapters  are  the  best  Any  one  toler- 
ably familiar  with  the  British  taste  knows 
how  they  deal  with  nature,  and  this  feature 
gives  special  value  to  Prof.  Shairp's  treatise 
a%  a  guide  for  young  persons,  but  the  chap- 
ters indicated  set  forth  the  principles  of  po- 


etry justly  and  fairly,  and  the  final  chapter  on 
"Wordsworth  as  an  Interpreter  of  Nature" 
is  all  which  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  our  greatest  contemplative  poet  could  de- 
sire. Its  usefulness  as  a  higher  guide- 
book will  be  very  great,  and  if  we  could  see 
a  copy  in  the  hands  of  every  bright  young 
person  of  either  sex  who  is  on  the  way  to  a 
liberal  education,  we  should  take  courage  for 
the  better  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  our 
literature. 

The  Methods  of  Ethics.  By  Henry  Sidgwick,  M. 
A.   Second  edition.    [Macmillan  &  Co.] 

The  first  edition  of  this  scientific  treatise 
on  Ethics  was  published  in  1874.  It  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  interest  it  awakened  and 
of  the  hearty  reception  accorded  to  it,  that 
it  has  so  soon  reached  a  new  edition.  It  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  popular  book.  It  is  pre- 
eminently a  book  for  thinkers  and  those  of 
metaphysical  tastes.  It  claims,  and  makes 
good  its  claim,  to  be  an  examination  at  once 
expository  and  critical  of  the  different  meth- 
ods by  which  we  may  reason  out  convictions 
as  to  what  we  ought  to  do ;  the  methods 
which  are  discernible  in  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  mankind  generally,  and  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  developed  by  indi- 
vidual thinkers  and  worked  up  into  systems. 
Of  the  origin  of  the  moral  faculty,  the  au- 
thor has  nothing  to  say.  In  successive  order 
he  takes  up  Egoism  and  Self-love,  of  which 
he  defines  the  end  to  be  the  sum  of  pleas- 
ures valued  in  proportion  of  their  pleasant- 
ness. Intuitionism,  the  method  of  which 
recognizes  rightness  as  a  quality  inherent  in 
some  kinds  of  actions,  independently  of 
their  conduciveness  to  any  end ;  and  utilita- 
rianism, the  principle  of  seeking  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number. 

For  this  new  edition.  Prof.  Sidgwick  has 
made  such  extensive  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, as  to  publish  them  in  a  separate  form 
for  the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition.  This 
separate  publication  we  have  not  seen. 
Among  the  changes  to  be  noted,  in  compar- 
ing the  two  editions,  the  opening  paragraph 
of  Chapter  iv,  Book  1,  on  Pleasure  and  Pain, 
has  been  so  re-written  as  to  directly  contra- 
dict the  corresponding  passage  in  the  first 
edition.  The  chapter  on  Free  Will  has  also 
been  substantially  modified.  More  impor- 
tance is  given  to  the  theory  of  evolution  than 
previously.  The  author's  view  of  "objective 
rightness  "  has  been  altered  though  not  ma- 
terially. The  concluding  chapter  of  the 
treatise  has  been  so  reconstructed  as  to  give 
it  a  new  aspect  A  more  instructive  and 
minute  account  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
Ethics  and  Politics  is  given  in  the  new  edi- 
tion. '  The  chapter  on  Reason  and  Feeling 
has  been  re-written,  in  order  to  explain  the 
author's  view  of  the  Practical  Reason.  The 
chapter  on  Philosophical  Intuitionism  has 
also  been  recast  and  expanded.  After  all 
the  changes  the  total  pages  in  the  two  edi- 


tions are  the  same ;  in  the  first  edition,  xxiv, 
473 ;  in  the  second,  xxviii,  469. 

The  Beginnings  of  Christianity.    By  George  P. 
Fisher,  D.  D.    [Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.] 

Prof.  Fisher's  works  on  The  Reformation 
and  The  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christiani- 
/jylogether  with  his  long  and  faithful  service 
in  the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale 
College,  have  won  him  a  wide  reputation 
for  comprehensive  and  animated  scholarship, 
trained  skill  in  letters,  and  an  exceptionally 
catholic  temper.  Though  a  Congregation- 
alism we  believe,  at  least  an  officer  of  a  Con- 
gregationalist  divinity  school,  his  broadly- 
cultured  mind,  love  of  historic  truth,  and 
quick  sympathies  have  kept  him  from  nar- 
rowing into  a  sectary,  and  established  him  as 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  servants  of  the 
church  at  large.  The  volume  before  us,  ex- 
panded from  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell 
Institute,  Boston,  in  1876, entitled  "The  Rise 
of  Christianity  and  its  Historical  Environ- 
ment," is  one  of  large  dimensions  and  valua- 
ble character.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  a 
presentation  of  fresh  historical  discoveries  as 
a  rearrangement  in  admirable  form  of  facts 
already  known,  compacted  by  a  philosophic  • 
method,  and  made  vivid  and  impressive  by 
a  dignified  and  forcible  style.  Without  formal 
division  the  work  is  really  in  three  parts, 
of  which  the  first  relates  to  the  political  and 
religious  environment  of  the  Advent;  the 
second  to  the  evangelistic  records  in  which 
the  history  of  the  Advent  is  preserved ;  and 
the  third  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  early  Christian  church,  as  it. received  its' 
start  from  its  founder,  and  during  the  years 
immediately  succeeding.  Externally  viewed, 
this  central  portion  appears  to  be  mismated, 
but  its  logical  relevancy  will  become  evident 
to  the  reader.  The  chapters  on  "  The  Roman 
Empire  as  a  Preparation  for  Christianity," 
on  the  "  Popular  Religion  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,"  on  "  The  State  of  Morals  in  An- 
cient Society,"  and  on  "  The  Characteristics 
of  Christianity  in  the  First  Century"  we 
have  found  exceptionally  interesting,  and  we 
could  not  at  this  moment  turn  to  fuller, 
clearer,  and  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory 
expositions  of  the  subjects  thus  indicated 
than  these  chapters  afford.  Such  a  work  as 
this  concerns  theological  students  not  only, 
but  a  large  class  of  intelligent  minds  for 
whom  a  review  of  the  sources  of  Christianity 
never  loses  its  charm. 


Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims.  A  Study.  By 
H.  A.  Page  (Alexander  Yapp).  [James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.] 

This  book  will  be  a  disappointment  to  the 
reader  who  expects  to  find  in  it  anything 
new  about  "the  poet-naturalist"  It  is  a 
•very  slight  outline  of  biography,  filled  in 
with  extracts  from  Thoreau's  writings  — 
which  make  up  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
entire  matter  —  accompanied  by  a  running 
commentary,  in  which  the  chief  aim  of  Mr. 
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"  Page  "  is  to  account  for  Thoreau's  peculiar 
power  over  the  wild  creatures  of  the  woods, 
to  reconcile  his  seeming  egotism  with  a  wide 
philanthropy,  and  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a 
"  morbid  hermit "  and  "  sentimentalist."  Fol- 
lowing this  out,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
"study"  he  finds  grounds  for  interpreting 
some  of  the  legendary  miracles  relating  to 
animals,  particularly  those  of  St  Francis  of 
Assisi,  hinting  at  the  "dim  but  real  brother- 
hood" between  man  and  the  "brute  crea- 
tion,"  and  touching  on  the  Darwinian  theory. 
In  dealing  with  the  other  points  he  appears 
as  special  pleader ;  having  changed  his  own 
opinion  of  the  man,  whose  name  once  stood 
to  him  "for  morbid  sentiment,  weak  rebel- 
lion, and  contempt  for  society,"  he  is  very 
anxious  'to  set  him  right  with  others  who 
may  in  like  manner  have  misconceived  his 
character.  And  the  result  is  an  ingenious 
defense,  perhaps  hardly  called  for,  although 
this  pleasant  mosaic  will  be  gratifying  to 
those  already  familiar  with  his  "life  and 
aims,"  while  those  who  know  him  less  will 
find  here  good  evidence  of  Thoreau's  sin- 
cerity, humanity,  rare  humor,  simplicity  of 
nature,  and  originality.  In  speaking  of  the 
influence  of  Emerson's  teachings,  the  au- 
thor gives  excellent  characterization  of  Thor- 
eau : 

"  When  Thoreau  is  telling  his  own  story — what 
he  saw,  what  he  heard,  what  he  did  —  he  is  sim- 
ply delightful.  His  pantheism,  so  far  as  it  was  a 
conscious  thing  with  him,  is  not  inviting,  and 
would  often  be  very  hard  and  unattractive,  were 
it  not  that  his  instincts  were  far  truer  than  his 
mind  was  exact  on  the  logical  side,  and  saved 
him  from  the  natural  effects  of  such  vagary  and 
paradoxical  assertions.  But  we  can  dissociate 
Thoreau's  merits  from  these  adhesions." 

The  volume  is  In  "little  classic"  style, 

red-edged,  closely  packed  with  interesting 

matter,  and  has  for  illustrations  the  hut  in 

Walden  woods,  and  a  portrait  of  Thoreau, 

against  which  we  must  protest  as  being 

hardly  better  than  a  caricature,  a  wooden 

representation,  which  contradicts  this  fine 

description : 

"  The  eyes  soft  and  thoughtful,  yet  wondrously 
penetrating,  expressive  of  sharp  mother-wit  and 
kindliness,  and  generosity  without  stint ;  the  nose 
full  and  yet  sensitive  in  the  nostril  ;  the  mouth 
expressive  of  resolution  and  self  -respecting  calm- 
ness; and  the  forehead  a  round,  rising  arch,  be- 
speaking fervid  emotion.  '  Such,'  says  the  au- 
thor, 'was  Thoreau  —  one  of  the  most  vigorous, 
independent,  and  true-hearted  of  Americans.' " 

Amour  the  Turks.   By  Cyrus  Hamlin.  [Robert 
Carter*  Brothers.] 

Dr.  Hamlin,  who  is  now  temporarily  occu- 
pying a  professor's  chair  in  a  theological 
seminary  at  Bangor,  Maine,  was  for  thirty- 
five  years  an  American  missionary  in  Tur- 
key. This  work  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a 
host  of  interested  readers  at  this  time  when 
so  much  attention  is  directed  toward  the 
East  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  retrospective 
view  of  actual  experience,  and  has  all  the 
charms  of  such  a  relation.  The  author 
covers  a  wide  ground,  is  very  freely  communi- 


cative, and  is  as  positive  as  one  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  facts  in  hand  is  apt  to  be ;  and 
his  narrative  is  marked  in  some  passages 
by  an  inimitable  piquancy.  In  carrying  on 
his  work,  Dr.  Hamlin  evidently  used  much 
more  common  sense  than  care  for  precedents, 
and  for  this  he  encountered  adverse  criticism 
at  times.  Incidentally  in  this  volume  he 
now  shows  that  he  was  right  in  the  measures 
which  those  away  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  less  venturesome  in  spirit,  eyed  askance. 
He  gives  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  emphasizes  the  signs 
of  progress  that  he  sees  in  its  affairs. 
Dr.  Hamlin  is  evidently  a  sympathizer  with 
Turkey,  a  fact  which  need  not  surprise  any- 
one who  is  aware  of  the  cordial  relation  he 
has  so  long  had  with  its  government  We 
wish  that  he  had  exercised  a  more  severe 
criticism  upon  the  literary  style  of  his  book. 
It  is  in  many  places  quite  careless,  the  pref- 
ace, for  instance,  being  marked  by  some 
very  awkward  constructions. 


The  two  bound  volumes  of  Scribner's  Monthly 
for  the  year  just  ended  are  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  solid  values  and  glittering  riches  of  this 
magazine,  which  is  in  every  respect  an'  honor  to 
American  letters  and  art — The  Uniform  Trade 
List  Annual,  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly,  F.  Leypoldt,  New  York,  is  a 
bulky  volume,  which,  as  a  business  record  of 
book-making  in  this  country  for  1877,  is  simply 
indispensable  to  every  publisher,  librarian,  and 
literary  editor,  as  a  book  of  reference ;  and  in 
that  capacity  would  be  very  useful  to  every  per- 
son having  much  to  do  with  literature.  The  vol- 
umes of  the  "Handy  Volume  Waverley"  are 
tiny  32  mos.,  of  about  600  pages  each ;  but  so 
thin  is  the  paper  that  they  come  easily  within  the 
"  vest  pocket "  standard,  yet  so  clear  is  the  type 
that  they  are  safe  to  be  read  by  eyes  of  ordinary 
soundness.  The  twenty-five  volumes  are  sold 
for  $20.  [London:  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.] 
—  In  The  Beauties  of  George  Herbert,  [W.  B. 
Mucklow.]  Rev.  Dr.  Bostwick  Hawley  has  collect- 
ed upwards  of  fifty  of  the  choice  hymns  of  this 
quaint  writer, well  representing  his  various  moods ; 
tegether  with  some  prose  extracts,  including  a 
few  pages  of  the  Jacula  Prudentum ;  making  of 
the  whole  a  convenient  and  useful  little  book  for 
either  the  general  reader  or  the  devotional  hour. 
—Every  Day  [E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.]  is  a  book  of 
the  familiar  "Daily  Food"  character,  having, 
however,  this  familiar  feature,  that  each  page  of 
text  and  verse,  for  its  day,  is  extended  at  the  bot- 
tom by  the  addition  of  nine  lines  ruled  in  blank 
for  the  inscription  of  "  Births,"  "  Marriages,"  and 
"  Deaths."  We  have  known  of  family  records 
being  kept  in  the  margins  of  little  volumes  like 
this  until  they  become  treasure-houses  of  fragrant 
associations.  The  idea  is  a  pleasant  one ;  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  this  formal,  and  in  a  sense  me- 
chanical, provision  for  it  is  the  happiest 

Four  picture  books  from  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.,  The  Budget,  My  Own  Book,  My  Pet  Book, 
and  My  Primer,  are  among  the  brightest  and 
best  of  their  class ;  wholesome  reading  matter, 
large  type,  plenty  of  good  engravings,  and  parti- 


colored covers,  making  up  a  striking  combina- 
tion of  attractions.  The  prices  are  %\,  .75,  .50, 
and  .30  respectively. — The  Original  Mother  Goose 
Melodies,  as  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  with 
illustrations  in  silhouette,  by  J.  F.  Goodridge, 
are  well  enough  in  themselves ;  but  the  illmtra  - 
tions  are  a  failure.—  The  Table  of  Plenty,  [A.  D. 
F.  Randolph  &  Co.]  is  a  gathering  of  fifty  loosely 
knotted  leaves,  making  about  a  hundred  pages, 
filled  with  an  arrangement  of  Scripture  texts 
designed  to  illustrate  the  fullness  and  richness 
of  divine  blessings.  It  is  the  work  of  an  invalid, 
who  hopes  that  what  has  been  a  source  of  spir- 
itual strength  and  joy  to  herself,  may  prove  the 
same  to  others. 

In  lieu  of  the  fuller  notice  which  the  pressure 
upon  our  columns  forbids,  we  enumerate  below 
the  titles  of  those  articles  in  the  January  periodi- 
cals, which,  for  their  relation  to  purely  literary 
topics,  or  otherwise,  are  of  special  interest  to  our 
readers. 

"  Pari*  Revisited."   Henry  James,  Jr.  GnUxf 

"  Hook,  Thackeray,  and  Dtckens."   Walter  Cary.  " 
"The  French  Enchantress "  [Mad.  Recamier]. 

Junius  Henri  Browne.  " 
"  Duplication  in  Literature."  N.  D.  S.  " 
"  Americanisms."  Richard  Grant  White.  " 
"  Charlotte  Cushman.    Woman  and  the  Drama." 

Lawrence  Barrett.  " 
"  Poetry  of  India.   A  New  Literature." 
"  Pidgin  English."   A.  A.  Hayes,  Jr.  ScrHner't. 
"  After  Many  Days.   A  Study  of  Keatt."  II. 

R.  H.  Stoddard.  " 
"  The  Result  in  South  Carolina."   A  South 

Carolinian.  Atlantic. 


"An  Episode  in  the  life  of.  an  Artist"  [Berlioc] 

W.  F.  Apthorp. 
"  Open  Letters  from  New  York."  Raymond 

West  brook.  " 
"  Edward  Gibbon."  W.  D.  Howell*.  " 
"  Three  Old  Bibles."   Frank  P.  Woodbury. 

Sunday  A/Urnten. 


ABT  PUBLI0ATI0H8. 

The  Gathering  of  the  Lilies,  following  upon  the 
somewhat  similar  Violet  with  Eyes  of  Blue,  of  last 
year,  is  a  noticeable  book  of  the  class  that  best 
fulfill  their  mission  by  reposing  in  elegant  aban- 
don upon  the  parlor  table.   Books  these  are  to 
be  looked  at  and  admired,  so  far  as  they  justify 
admiration,  and  then  left  to  do  their  part  with 
other  pieces  of  furniture  for  the  adornment  of 
the  room.   This  particular  volume  is  large  and 
thin,  and  embodies  in  artistic  form  a  pretty  poetic 
idea.   The  lily  is  the  subject   With  a  number 
of  poems  of  his  own,  the  author,  L.  Clarkson, 
has  combined  several  judicious  selections  from 
other  writers,  including  a  piece  by  Whittier, 
describing  the  several  varieties  of  the  flower,  and 
setting  forth  the  sentiments  and  qualities  of  which 
it  is  suggesti  ft.   All  this,  for  reading  matter,  is 
embellished  by  some  fifteen  plates,  nearly  all  of 
which  occupy  a  futt  page,  and  are  lithographed 
iri  flat  tints,  one  or  two  in  colors.   Most  of  these 
plates  depict  one  or  another  of  the  lilies,  and  the 
female  form,  sometimes  childlike,  is  generally 
joined  with  them.   In  one  or  two  cases  the  dis- 
play in  this  respect  is  rather  freer  than  should  be 
made.   The  book  as  a  whole  is  better  fitted  to 
gratify  a  taste  which  is  just  awakening  to  a  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  than  one  already  educated  into 
some  degree  of  refinement ;  but  it  is  not  without 
pleasing  features,  one  of  which  is  the  song  of 
"  Fast  Little  Miss  Crocus,"  which  is  very  good 
indeed.   The  picture  of  the  Easter  lily  strikes  us 
as  a  remarkably  successful  color-print  fj.  L. 
Sibole.J 

Mr.  Bryant's  poem,  The  Flood  of  Years*  as 
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issued  by  the  Putnams,  in  holiday  dress,  with 
ornamentation  in  silver,  and  illustrations  by  W. 
J.  Linton.  The  poem  is  itself  a  panorama, 
or  rather  a  dissolving  view,  for,  though  each  line 
suggests  a  theme  for  the  pencil,  the  scenes  fade 
one  into  another  so  imperceptibly,  that  none  of 
them  can  be  easily  detached  and  studied  by  itself. 
Yet  the  artist  has  chosen  bis  subjects  well,  and 
sometimes,  as  if  unable  to  mark  the  subtle  di- 
visions, has  connected  them  by  glimpses  of  the 
flood  which  is  "  poured  round  alL"  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  scene  is  that  which  represents  M  a 
funeral  train  "  winding  down  the  cliffs,  while  the 
lurid  glare  of  torches  lights  up  the  darkness,  and 
the  torrent  dashes  madly  over  the  rocks.  The 
last  two  scenes  are  noteworthy  also ;  one  of  the 

"  Green  islands  fragrant  with  the  breath 
Of  flowers  that  never  wither ; " 

and  the  other,  of  the  glad  meeting  of  severed 
friends  above  in 

"An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air." 

The  poem  is  an  extremely  difficult  one  to  illus- 
trate, and  Mr.  Linton  has  probably  succeeded 
with  the  task  as  well  as  any  artist  could.  We 
do  not  think,  however,  that  silver  produces  so 
good  an  effect  in  cover  and  edge  ornamentation 
ak  gold.   [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] 

Conforming  to  the  above-named  in  sice  and 
proportions,  and  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  in 
other  qualities,  resembling  the  Abide  with  Me, 
noticed  under  this  head  last  month,  is  The  Ninety 
and  Nine,  a  richly  printed  and  tastefully  bound 
edition  of  the  hymn  which  has  become  so  famil- 
iar in  some  quarters  of  the  religious  world  by 
the  singing  of  Mr.  Sankey.  The  selection  for  this 
purpose  was  a  happy  one,  for  the  composition  is 
pretty  and  touching,  and  lies  near  to  many 
hearts;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  publishers  had 
the  truest  and  best  intentions  in  the  manufacture ; 
but  the  result  is  marred  by  a  lack  of  unity  in  the 
designs  presented  for  illustration.  These  show  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  which  breaks  in  two,  as  it 
were,  a  picture  that  should  have  stood  complete 
to  the  eye ;  to  say  nothing  of  some  details  which 
fail  to  explain  themselves  in  connection  with  the 
verse.  The  drawing,  however,  is  often  very 
good,  and  the  engraving  generally  so,  and  to  an 
eye  not  over-critical  the  effect  may  be  pleasing. 
[D.  Lothrop  A  Co.) 

The  volume  bearing  the  title  of  Gems  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  is  a  large  flat  portfolio- 
like collection  of  engravings  and  letter-press 
descriptive  of  various  objects  of  an  artistic 
Character,  displayed  at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
The  book  is  very  handsomely  made,  and  the  inte- 
rior work,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  conscientiously 
and  truthfully  done,  but  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
the  show-case  about  it  which  we  find  it  impossible 
to  avoid,  and  which  in  some  measure  lowers  the 
estimate  which  we  put  upon  it  Perhaps  the  ex- 
planation of  this  prejudice,  if  such  it  be,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  engravings  are  largely  devoted 
to  furniture,  with  prominent  mention  of  the  mak- 
ers names.   [D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 


A  Pennsylvania  subscriber,  forwarding 
his  own  subscription  for  the  ensuing  year,  adds 
another  which  he  has  been  at  the  pains  to  obtain, 
Ying: 

"The  Literary  World  is  so  good  and  so  useful 
hat  it  is  a  pleasure  to  assist  in  extending  its  cir- 


culation ;  and  if  every  present  subscriber  would 
only  '  double  up '  how  soon  we  would  have  a  fort- 
nightly." 

We  cannot  forbear  repeating  these  kind  words 
to  our  readers  generally.  To  such  of  them  as 
wiil  help  to  signalize  the  month  of  January  in 
this  way  we  shall  be  under  great  obligation. 


BEOEST  FIOTIOH. 

The  first  problem  before  us  under  this  head  is 
set  by  an  inexorable  printer;  namely,  how  to 
compress  some  eighteen  pages  of  copy  into  one 
column  of  type.  There  is  no  help  for  it ;  in  the 
ruthless  spirit  of  the  dry-goods  dealers,  we  must 
enter  upon  an  "unheard-of  slaughter,"  in  order  to 
make  room  for  "  new  goods." 

The  Cross  Above  the  Crescent.  By  the  Rt  Rev. 
Horatio  Southgate.  fj.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co:]  A 
romance  of  Constantinople,  founded  on  the  ab- 
duction by  a  Mohammedan  family  of  a  Christian 
youth  ;  interesting  as  a  picture  of  interior  Oriental 
life,  with  which  the  author  has-been  long  familiar ; 
peculiarly  pertinent  at  the  present  juncture  of 
affairs  in  the  East ;  a  little  too  much  drawn  out, 
and  expatiating  at  too  great  length  on  some 
points  of  local  custom ;  but  rich  and  glowing  in 
color,  more  so,  in  fact,  than  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected from  an  Episcopal  bishop ;  and  with  rather 
more  and  better  work  in  it,  on  the  whole,  than  any 
other  book  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba.  [J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 
Mr.  Aldrich's  last  story,  first  printed  as  a  serial  in 
the  At/antic  Monthly.  Scene  laid  partly  in  New 
Hampshire  and  partly  in  Switzerland.  Actors 
few,  but  entertaining.  Structure  slight,  and,  save 
the  opening  episode  of  the  escaped  lunatics, 
formed  of  common  materials.  Design  graceful, 
workmanship  delicate,  finish  perfect  Will  effect- 
ually serve  its  purpose,  which  is  simply  to  fur- 
nish innocent  entertainment  for  a  passing  hour. 

A  Knight  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Rev. 
E.  P.  Roe.  [Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.]  In  this  re- 
ligious novel  we  have  a  fast  young  man  reclaimed 
from  actual  disgrace  and  imminent  ruin  by  the 
faithful  and  unfailing  effort  of  one  Christian  wom- 
an. The  excellence  of  the  work  is  in  its  motive, 
which  is  to  show  how  hard  is  the  way  of  the 
trangressor,  to  awaken  charity  for  him,  and  to 
provoke  people  who  bear  the  name  of  Christian, 
to  show  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  defect  of  it  is 
the  sermonizing  tone  -of  the  author,  the  sameness 
of  surface  throughout,  and  the  untruthfulness  to 
life  in  details.  It  is  the  latest  of  Mr.  Roe's  books, 
but  we  do  not  consider  it  his  best. 

Pauline.  By  L.  B.  Walford.  [Henry  Holt  & 
Co.]  A  "  Leisure  Hour "  novel  which,  barring 
the  unnaturalness  of  its  heroine,  is  as  good  as, 
if  not  better  than,  its  predecessor  from  the  same 
hand,  Mr.  Smith.  Subordinate  characters  not 
unagreeable,  conversation  bright,  environment 
like  a  landscape,  fresh  and  clear ;  but  the  end  is 
a  disappointment 

Diana.  By  Susan  Warner.  [G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons]  A  story  of  New  England  life  with  un- 
usual developments.  Some  of  the  situations  are 
to  be  wondered  at  and  deplored,  but  no  reason  is 
given  to  fear  that  evil  will  finally  prevail  over 
good.  Characters  strongly  defined,  and  nature 
faithfully  portrayed.  A  distinct  religious  pur- 
pose makes  the  book  one  to  do  good. 

L,il.   By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Featherstonehaugh. 


[J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.]  A  bit  of  an  Irish  story, 
adorned  with  the  gushing  sub-title  of  "  Fair,  fair, 
with  golden  hair."  A  very  good  story.  Fresh, 
clear,  pleasing.  The  theme  is  a  hopeless  attach- 
ment springing  up  between  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  who  are  both  "  otherwise  engaged." 

That  Wife  of  Mine.  [Lee  &  Sbepard.l  This 
sketch,  a  companion  piece  to  That  Husband  of 
Mine,  is  decidedly  inferior  tp  that  *nd  without 
any  particular  claim  upon  the  reader. — Something 
Better.  [Lee  &  Shepard.]  Another  of  the  same 
series,  anonymous  like  the  other  two,  and  better' 
than  either.—  What  a  Boy  I  By  Julia  A.  Willis. 
[J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.]  A  wise,  strong,  helpful 
story  for  parents  who  have  sons  difficult  to  man- 
age; in  externals  liable  to  be  classed  with  the 
singular  procession  of  family  books  which  have 
been  filing  before  us  this  last  year,  but  better 
than  any  five  of  them  put  together. 

Harry  Holbrooke  of  Holbrooke  Hall.  By  Sir 
Randall.  Roberts.  [Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.]  A 
story  of  fast  life  in  England,  which  might  attract 
momentary  attention  as  the  work  of  a  roving 
English  baronet  now  or  lately  in  the  United  States ; 
not  without  some  cleverness  of  style ;  but  coarse 
and  low-toned,  and  wholly  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
the  "  Wayside  Series,"  to  which,  we  venture  to 
guess,  it  was  admitted  by  mistake. 

The  Tower  of  Percemont.  By  George  Sand. 
[D.  Appleton  &  Co.]  A  novelette  fairly  illus- 
trating this  author's  manner ;  thoroughly  French 
in  method,  scenery,  and  sentiment ;  and  free  from 
any  objection  on  the  score  of  immorality. 

A  Song  and  a  Sigh.  By  Rose  Porter.  [A.  D. 
F.  Randolph  &  Co.]  A  well-intentioned  religious 
tale,  but  very  crudely  written,  notwithstanding 
the  practice  of  its  author,  who  has  lessons  yet  to 
learn  in  the  simplest  rules  of  healthy  compo- 
sition. Full,  however,  of  an  earnest  and  simple 
piety. 

Her  Sacrifice.  By  X.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] 
An  English  novel  with  a  wholly  improbable  plot, 
and  no  specially  redeeming  merits  of  purpose  or 
style.  
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.  .  .  An  extract  from  Passavant  {Vie  de  Raphael, 
Vol.  II.  p.  355)  contains  the  only  information  to 
be  had  respecting  what  are  known  as  Raphael's 
"  Hours"  of  the  Day  and  Night: 

"  These  are  twelve  isolated  female  figures  on  a 
black  ground,  etc.  In  180?  and  1866  they  were 
engraved  by  Fos<<eyeuxi  Berard,  and  other  en- 
gravers, ana  published  in  colour  by  Michel  An- 
gelo  Maestri,  with  Raphael's  name.  These  en- 
gravings seem  to  have  been  executed  by  one  of 
Raphael's  pupils  from  the  paintings  which  existed 
in  the  interior  of  some  palace  at  Rome.  One  of 
these  figures  is  an  imitation  of  the  Galatea  of 
Raphael." 

The  Hours  are  not  mentioned  at  all  by  Qua- 
tremere  de  Quincy  in  his  Life  of  Raphael,  nor  by 
Mr.  Gruyer  in  his  important  work  on  Raphael — 
(7  vols.,  Renouard,  1859.)  In  the  list  of  illustra- 
tions in  outline  from  Raphael's  works,  published 
in  France,  they  are  spoken  of  as  in  the  Vatican. 

C.  C.  P. 

Boston. 


Hurd  &  Houghton  have  bought  the  Galaxy, 
and  that  bright  anl  interesting  magazine  is 
merged  with  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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ECHOES  TO  THE  WHITTIEB  TRIBUTE. 

Your  friendly  letter  asking  me  to  join  in  the 
tribute  to  Mr.  Whittier  was  curiously  and  unhap- 
pily delayed,  by  no  fault  of  the  post,  so  that  I  re- 
ceived it  only  yesterday — too  late  for  its  purpose. 
I  am  sincerely  sorry  that  I  have  thus  lost  the  op- 
portunity of  publicly  testifying  my  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  poet  whom  you  have  honored. 
Faithful  to  God  and  man,  his  song  and  his  life 
have  flowed  on  together,  broad  and  calm  and  full 
as  his  own  Merrimac, — a  "perpetual  benedic- 
tion." Should  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  Mr. 
'Whittier,  will  you  kindly  explain  to  him  the  rea- 
son of  my  silence  when  I  should  so  gladly  have 
spoken.       GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

4th  December. 

Not  to  enrich  thee  with  my  praise,  I  come, 
Poet,  ao  rich  already  in  renown : 
I  could  not  plant  one  jewel  in  thy  crown, 
Nor  add  a  unit  to  the  princely  sum 
Of  thy  repute :  and  yet,  amid  the  hum  • 
Of  all  these  aweet  acclaims,  that  well  may  drown 
My  slender  note  and  sing  its  music  down, 
My  thought  of  thee  will  not  be  wholly  dumb. 
O,  Singer  of  the  gentle  heart  and  brain  t 
Recalling  how  thy  words  consumed  of  old, 
When  Wrong  was  rife,  the  riddle  Samson  told 
.  To  us  thou  sol  vest ;  since  we  see  again 

How,  from  the  strong,  comes  forth,  to  serve  our  need, 
Sweetness,  —  and  from  the  eater,  meat  indeed. 

CAROLINE  A.  MASON. 

For  wedding  poesy  to  faith  and  truth, 
As  few  have  done  since  first  the  world  began,  — 

For  clothing  saddest  scenes  with  pitying  ruth, 
In  lore  to  all  the  brotherhood  of  man,  — 

For  giving  fading  hopes  perpetual  youth, 
And  thus  obeying  God's  paternal  plan,  — 

For  these,  our  eyes  with  grateful  tears  bedewed, 

For  these  we  tender  thee  our  gratitude. 

For  proving,  day  by  day  and  year  by  year, 
That  power  need  not  give  birth  to  vanity, 

That  tenderest  feeling  need  not  bow  to  fear, 
That  love  may  bold  from  blinding  passion  free, 

That  sharp  upbraidings  for  some  sin  severe 
Conjoined  with  all  a  father's  love  may  be, 

For  these  sweet  proofs  of  Nature's  better  part 

We  bless  thee,  poet  of  the  generous  heart  1 

The  world  is  better,  that  thy  friendly  tread 
Has  traversed,  seventy  years,  its  vales  and  hills. 

The  frost  that  crowns  thy  gray  and  honored  head 
But  Nature's  law  of  compensation  fills: 

The  snow  on  highest  peaks  is  earliest  spread : 
Rich  gifts  there  are,  that  mortals  reckon  ills ; 

And  ao  our  gratitude  and  love  are  given 

To  one  so  far  above  as  nearer  heaven. 

HENRY  MORFORD. 


FROM  THE  WmCLY  TRIBUNE. 

Unbidden  to  the  feast  where  friends  have  brought, 
To  greet  thy  seventy  years,  their  wreaths  of  rhyme  — 
For  that  thy  form  erect  such  weight  of  time 
Should  bear,  was  never  present  to  my  thought — 
Whittier t    I  bring  my  offering,  though  unsought. 
Thou  1    first  of  all  our  bards,  hast  rung  the  chime 
Of  souls,  with  seal  against  a  nation's  crime. 
Thy  fire,  intense  yet  soft,  from  heaven  was  caught, 
Thou,  too,  the  dear  neglected  chords  bast  wooed 
Of  plain  New  England  life,  and  earned  a  fame 
From  whose  wide  light  thy  modest  nature  shrinks. 
Long  shall  the  Land  revere  and  love  thy  name; 
Long  find  among  thy  songs  the  golden  finks 
That  bind  the  world  in  peace  and  brotherhood ! 

CHRISTOPHER  P.  CRANCH. 


FROM  THE  BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT. 

The  sun  that  slow  descends  toward  the  west, 
As  brightly  shines  as  when  its  radiant  light 
Rolled  back  the  somber  curtains  of  the  night, 

And  full  of  glory  passes  to  its  rest. 

Thus  thou,  0  poet  of  the  heart  1  bast  blest 
Our  souls  and  homes  with  songs  of  love  and  might, 
Giving  each  year  a  feast  cf  new  delight; 

So  dear  each  one,  we  call  them  all  the  best. 


Ah.  strong  and  fearless  has  thy  manhood  shone: 

A  richer  love  can  to  no  soul  belong ; 

No  life  of  kindness  has  a  greater  store ; 
Thine  is  a  fame  the  land  is  proud  to  own, 

Built  as  it  is  on  hatred  of  all  wrong, 

May  it  grow  brighter  as  thy  years  grow  more. 

THOMAS  Sv  COLLIER. 


FROM  THE  "  ATLANTIC  "  DINNER. 

BY  DR.  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

I  believe  that  the  copies  of  verses  I've  spun, 
Like  Scheherazade's  tales,  are  a  thousand  and  one,  — 
You  remember  the  story  —  those  mornings  in  bed — 
'Twas  the  turn  of  a  copper— a  tale  or  a  head. 

A  doom  like  Scheherazade's  falls  upon  me 
In  a  mandate  as  stern  as  the  Sultan's  decree : 
I'm  a  florist  in  verse,  and  what  wonld  people  say 
If  I  came  to  a  banquet  without  my  bouquet  ? 

It  is  trying,  no  doubt,  when  the  company  knows 
Just  die  look  and  the  smell  of  each  lily  and  rose, 
The  green  of  each  leaf  in  the  sprigs  that  I  bring, 
And  the  shape  of  the  bunch  and  the  knot  of  the  string. 

Yes,  —  "the  style  is  the  man,"  and  the  nib  of  one's  pen 
Makes  the  same  mark  at  twenty,  and  three-score  and  ten  — 
It  is  so'  in  all  matters,  if  truth  may  be  told ; 
Let  one  look  at  the  cast  he  can  tell  you  the  mould. 

How  we  all  know  each  other  1  no  use  in  disguise ; 
Through  the  holes  in  the  mask  comes  the  flash  of  the  eyes. 
We  can  tell  by  his  —  somewhat— each  one  of  our  tribe, 
As  we  know  the  old  hat  which  we  cannot  describe. 

Though  in  Hebrew,  in  Sanscrit,  in  Choctaw  you  write, 
Sweet  singer  who  gave  us  the  Voices  of  Night, 
Though  in  buskin  or  slipper  your  song  may  be  shod, 
Or  the  velvety  verse  that  Evangeline  trod, 

We  shall  say,  "  You  can't  cheat  us,— we  know  it  is  you," — 
There  is  one  voice  like  that,  but  there  cannot  be  two, 
Maiitro,  whose  chant  like  the  dulcimer  rings ; 
And  the  woods  will  be  hushed  while  the  nightingale  sings. 

And  he,  so  serene,  so  majestic,  so  true. 
Whose  temple  hypcethral  the  planets  shine  through, 
Let  us  catch  but  five  words  from  that  mystical  pen  • 
We  should  know  our  one  sage  from  all  children  of  men. 

And  he  whose  bright  image  no  distance  can  dim. 
Through  a  hundred  disguises  we  can't  mistake  him, 
Whose  j>)ay  is  all  earnest,  whose  wit  i»  the  edge 
(With  a  beetle  behind)  of  a  sham-splitting  wedge, 

Do  xpu  know  whom  We  send  you,  Hidalgos  of  Spain  ? 
Do  you  know  your  old  friends  when  you  see  them  again  ? 
Hosea  was  Sancho  1  you  Dons  of  Madrid, 
But  Sancho  that  wielded  the  lance  of  the  Cid! 

And  the  wood-thrush  of  Essex  —  you  know  whom  I  mean, 
Whose  song  echoes  round  us  while  he  sits  unseen, 
Whose  heart-throbs  of  verse  through  our  memories  thrill 
Like  a  breath  from  the  wood,  like  a  breeze  from  the  hill. 

So  fervid,  so  simple,  so  loving,  so  pure,  _ 
We  hear  but  one  strain  and  our  verdict  is  sure — 
Thee  cannot  elude  us,  —  no  further  we  search,  — 
'Tis  Holy  George  Herbert  cut  loose  from  his  church  1 

We  think  it  the  voice  of  a  seraph  that  sings,  — 
Alas  1  we  remember  that  angels  have  wings,  — 
What  story  is  this  of  the  day  of  his  birth  ? 
Let  him  live  to  a  hundred !  we  want  him  on  earth  1 

One  life  has  been  paid  him  (in  gold)  by  the  sun ; 
One  account  has  been  squared  and  another  begun; 
But  he  never  will  die  if  he  lingers  below 
Till  we've  paid  him  in  love  half  the  balance  we  owe  I 


BY  MR.  R.  H.  STODDARD. 

Long  have  I  known,  in  books,  this  Friend  of  Friends, 
Our  Quaker  Poet  whom  we  feast  to-night. 
Whose  life  hath  been  a  battle  for  the  right, 

Fought  out  fur  public  good,  not  private  ends. 

By  me  to  him  his  old-time  hater  sends 
Greeting  and  love— I  represent  the  South ; 
She  puts  her  heartiest  words  into  my  mouth, 

And  through  a  Democrat  makes  she  amends. 

Brave  Whittier,  whom  I  never  met  till  now, 
Accept  ray  homage  for  thy  honest  song ; 
Receive  a  winter  chaplet  for  thy  brow — 
Oh  may  that  brow,  time-honored,  wear  it  long  I 

New  England  prides  herself  on  manly  men. 

And  much  on  thee,  true  follower  of  Peon. 


FROM  MR.  JOIIM  J.  PIATT. 

A  Voice  in  Ohio.   December  rj,  1877. 

By  my  quick  firelight,  raft  and  till, 

High  on  this  bleak  Ohio  hill, 

I  think  of  him  who  crossed  tcv-day 

The  old  snow-roofed  boundary  of  our  way, 

(His  book  upon  my  table  lies, 

Look  from  my  wail  his  grave,  sweet  eyes), 

The  poet  who,  in  many  a  song, 

Quickening  unnumbered  hearts  so  long, 

Has  breathed  New  England  spirit  forth 

From  East  to  West,  through  South  and  North  — 

Not  the  witch-burning  bigot's  rage 


That  soiled  her  first  heroic  page, 
But  that  sweet,  tender,  warm  and  good  — 
Confirming  human  brotherhood ; 
Religions  with  diviner  scope : 
Wide-armed  with  charity  and  hope ; 
Lighter  of  fires  that  bless 
The  fast-withdrawing  wilderness, 
(Keeping  old  home-stars  burning  clear 
In  Memory's  holy  atmosphere) ; 
Sowing  the  waste  with  seeds  of  light ; 
Righteous  with  wrath  at  wrongful  might ; 
Such  is  thy  better  spirit  known 
Wherever  Whittier's  songs  have  flown :  — 
Thy  gentler,  larger,  nobler  air, 
New  England  thus  is  everywhere  I 

What  though  no  kith  or  kin  of  mine 
Came  with  the  Mayflower  o'er  the  brine, 

8 know  not  —  the  dear  Lord  only  knows: 
o  wide-branched  family  record  shows.) 
Grudge  me  not  local  pride  —  aye,  much. 
In  him,  New  England!    French  and  Dutch, 
(We  also  fled,  for  conscience  sake, 
From  zealot  sword,  revival  stake,) 
Was  I  not  taught  by  thy  wise  rule 
In  the  great  Western  Yankee  school  ? 
Was  I  not  shaped  by  thine  and  thee 
In  almost  all  that  now  makes  me? 
So,  while  my  pulses  warm  and  stir, 
I  truly  am  a  New  Englaader  1 

Blessings  be  with  him— praise,  less  worth, 
Why  ask  long-added  hours  of  earth  ? 
Grateful,  if  given,  these  shall  come. 
Birds,  sing  to  the  reaper  going  borne, 
Singing  himself,  his  work  well  done ; 
Shine  on  him,  slow,  soft-setting  sun. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

(43.)  In  what  part  of  France  does  the  author 
of  Round  my  House  live  ?  G.A.R. 
Bath,  Me. 

At  Autun,  which  is  an  ancient  and  picturesque  dry  on  the 
river  Arroux,  in  the  department  of  Sa&oe-et- Loire,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Paris. 

(44.)  The  Literary  World  for  December  gives 
the  preference  (N.  and  Q.  41)  to  the  expression 
"six  thousand  million  dollars."  To  change  the 
subject,  wouldn't  it  be  more  in  accordance  with 
American  numeration  to  say  "  six  billion  dollars  ?  " 

D.  H. 

Brockport,  N.  Y. 

It  it  in  accordance  with  "American  numeration"  to  say 
"  six  billion  dollars"  rather  than  "  six  thousand  million  dol- 
lars," but  as  the  word  "billion"  has  a  different  value  in 
different  countries  we  should  prefer  the  expression  first 
named,  as  being  more  explicit.  See  titles  Billion  and  Nu- 
meration in  Webster's  "  Unabridged." 

(45.)  I  notice  in  one  of  Joseph  Cook's  late  lec- 
tures, that  he  mentions  Hugo's  Let  MiserabJes  as 
one  of  the  "  six  greatest  works  of  fiction  of  this 
century."  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  other  five 
works  are  ?  W.  W.  B. 

The  six  works  in  Mr.  Cook's  mind  were  these:  Rkhter's 
Titan,  Goethe's  Wilhelm  MeitUr,  Hugo's  Let  MitermUe*. 
Scott's  Ivankoe,  Thackeray's  Nemcomtt,  and  Mrs.  Stowe's 
Uncle  Tom't  Cabin,  in  the  order  named ;  with  "  a  j 
gap"  between  the  first  three  and  the  last 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  new  novel  bears  the 
title  of  Ruby  Grey. —  Rumor  has  it  that  Dean 
Stanley  is  at  work  upon  an  ecclesiastical  novel. 
—  Mr.  John  Bennett,  late  of  Lambeth,  was  so  de- 
lighted with  Mr.  Longfellow's  poem,  u  Keramoa," 
in  the  December  Harper's,  that  be  sent  the  poet 
one  of.  his  choicest  vases.  —  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Har- 
per, Jr,  of  the  famous  Harper  &  Brothers,  has 
been  visiting  in  London,  having  a  fine  time  of  calls 
upon  George  Eliot,  Charles  Reade,  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, William  Black,  James  Payn,  and  others. — 
M.  Zola,  the  French  novelist,  author  of  the 
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somewhat  notorious  L'Assommoir,  is  at  work 
upon  a  new  story,  illustrative  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  bourgeoise  class. —  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
in  press  a  collection  of  "  Essays,  Letters,  and  Ad 
dresses,"  classified  as  Personal  and  Literary,  Ec- 
clesiastical and  Theological,  European  and  His- 
torical.—  The  conflict  of  Capital  and  Labor  will 
be  treated  at  length  in  a  volume  by  Mr.  George 
Howell. —  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  new  story,  which 
begins  in  the  January  number  of  Belgravia,  is 
entitled  The  Return  of  the  Native.  Its  scene  is 
laid  largely m  the  open  air  among  the  hills,  to  the 
west  of  the  New  Forest 

—  Mr.  George  Parsons  Lathrop  has  completed 
a  novel  which  will  be  published  the  coming  sea- 
son by  Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.  Mr.  Lathrop 
is  now  the  American  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Academy. 

—  The  sketch  of  "The  Personality  of  Poe,"  in 
the  Independent  of  Dec  13, 1877,  by  the  late 
Charles  F.  Briggs,  gives  a  n>t  very  attractive 
idea  of  the  author  of  "The  Raven."  Mr.  Briggs 
knew  Poe  intimately,  and  probably  judged  him 
fairly.  "  But  he  was  not  a  pleasant  person,"  says 
Mr.  Briggs,  "to  know  well" 

—  It  is  some  forty  years  since  Dr.  Gray's  first 
text-book  in  botany  was  published,  and  nearly 
twenty  years  since  the  last  edition  of  his  Struct- 
ural and  Systematic  Botany  was  prepared.  He  is 
now  at  work  upon  a  new  edition  of  this  valuable 
text-book,  incorporating  with  it  the  latest  dis- 
coveries in  the  science. 

—  Young  writers  often  feel  the  lack  of  a  com- 
prehensive, practical  and  recent  work  on  rhetoric 
Much  of  Campbell  is  antiquated,  much  of  Whate- 
ly  is  puzzling  or  theoretical,  and  no  modern  work 
covers  the  ground  fully.  Prof.  A.  S.  Hill,  how 
ever,  is  preparing  a  book,  covering  all  the  re- 
quired study  in  rhetoric  at  Harvard,  which  prom 
ises  to  be  both  an  excellent  text-book,  and  a 
handy  work  of  reference  for  every  young  writer. 

—  A  very  interesting  and  important  feature  of 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  will  be  the  collection 
of  the  educational  works  published  in  France 
since  1867.  To  make  this  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble, the  minister  of  public  instruction  has  issued 
a  circular  to  all  engaged  in  education  asking  for 
copies  of  such  works,  however  small,  which  they 
may  have  written.  A  full  catalogue  will  be  pre 
pared,  and  the  library,  which  is  to  be  given  to 
the  University,  will  be  open  for  consultation  and 
study  every  morning  during  the  Exposition. 

—  When  Mr.  Bryant's  poem,  "Thanatopsis," 
first  appeared,  which  was  in  the  North  American 
Review,  in  September,  181 7,  it  was  printed  in  un- 
broken sequence  upon  the  following  stanzas; 

"  Mot  that  from  life  and  all  ita  woee, 
The  hand  of  death  aball  act  me  free; 
Mot  that  thia  head  shall  then  repose 
In  the  low  vale  moat  peacefully. 

"  Ah.  when  I  touch  Tune'a  fartheat  brink, 
A  kinder  solace  moat  attend; 
It  chilla  my  Terr  aonl  to  think 
On  that  dread  hour  when  life  moat  end. 

"  In  vain  the  flattering  Terse  may  breathe 
Of  ease  from  pain  and  rest  from  strife; 
There  is  a  sacred  dread  of  death 
Inwoven  with  the  strings  of  life. 

"  This  bitter  cup  at  first  was  given 

When  angry  justice  frowned  severe; 
And  '  Us  the  eternal  doom  of  heaven 
That  man  must  view  the  grave  with  fear." 

It  has  been  often  supposed  that  the  two  fabrics 
were  originally  one,  and  that  these  stanzas  were 


subsequently  cut  off  from  their  connection.  Mr. 
Bryant  has  lately  explained  that  they  "  were  not 
written  as  a  preface  to  '  Thanatopsis,'  but  consti 
tuted  a  separate  poem  His  father  carried  both 
poems  to  Boston  and  placed  them  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Dana,  who  put  them  into  the  North 
American  Review,  where  they  were  coupled  to- 
gether by  some  mistake,  and  their  separation  in 
all  later  editions  was  simply  the  correction  of  an 
inadvertence." 

—  Under  the  title  "Men  of  Letters,"  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.  propose  to  issue  a  series  of 
Short  Books,  edited  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  which 
shall  tell  people  what  is  most  worth  knowing  as 
to  the  life,  character,  works,  and  position  in  lit- 
erary history  of  some  of  the  greatest  writers  in 
English.  Among  the  contributors  will  be  the 
Dean  of  St  Paul's  who  will  write  on  Spenser ; 
Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  on  Bunyan ;  Principal  Shairp, 
on  Burns ;  Mr.  Mark  Pattison,  on  Milton ;  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  on  Wordsworth ;  Mr.  R.  H. 
Hutton,  on  Scott ;  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  on  John- 
son ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  on  Shelley ;  Mr.  J.  C. 
Morison,  on  Gibbon ;  and  the  Editor,  on  Swift 
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higher  than  that,"  will  find  in  St.  Nicholas 
for  January  a  rare  and  rich  collection  of  new, 
unexpected,  and  delightful  things.  The  num- 
ber is  bright,  hearty,  humorous, — the  very  "con- 
densed essence  of  holiday," — and  fully  worthy 
of  a  place  by  the  side  of  its  brilliant  predecessor, 
the  December  issue. 

St.  Nicholas  for  January,  ready  December 
20th,  contains  George  MacDonald's  "  Letter 
to  American  Boys; "  the  beginning  of  a  Christ- 
mas  Story,  "The  Ravens  and  the  Angels,"  by 
the  author  of  "  Chronicles  of  the  Sohonoerg-CoV 
ta  Family; "  two  papers  of  the  "  HOW  "  series, 
— "  How  Jo  make  an  Iceboat,"  and  "  How  to  be 
an  Agreeable  Guest;"  and  the  brisk  " Skating 
Song/'  rescued  by  the  editor  from  the  posthu- 
mous papers  of  Thbodorr  Winthrop;  a  tale  of 
soldierly  hardihood,  "  The  Coolest  Man  iu  Rus- 
sia;" Derby's  CnBisTMAS."  a  story  full  of 
sweetness  and  lovely  home-life;"  "The  King 
and  the  Three  Traveler*,"  a  tale  of  fanny  tales, 
with  a  fine  picture  by  La  IT  a  rob;  chapters  from 
serials  by  Louise  M.  Alcott  and  Gcstavcs 
Frankenstein;  and  the  rest  of  its  ample  con- 
tents,— well,  we  will  not  attempt  further  descrip- 
tion. 

The  cover  of  the  December  issue,  with  all 
the  novelty  of  a  design  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  famous  Walter  Crane,  was  a  great  attrac- 
tion. Some  were  printed  in  bright  red,  some  in 
blue,  and  the  rest  in  greeu.  But  the  January 
cover  displays  the  color  actually  ohosen  by  the 
designer  himself, — a  rich,  deep,  reddish  brown, 
—so  that,  while  the  variety  is  less,  the  artistic 
charm  is  complete. 

Miss  Alcott's  Serial  flows  through  a  long 
second  installment  with  added  sparkle  and  in- 
terest, and  bid*  fair  to  equal  "  Little  Women" 
in  popularity.  The  unique  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
story,  "Tower-Moantain,"  develops  in  a  most 
unexpected  and  amusing  manner;  and  though 
there  are  no  "  Peterkins,"  and  no  "  Alios  in 
Wonderland"  story,  no  poem  from  Mr.  Long- 
fellow or  from  Mr.  Bryant,  as  in  the  number 
for  December:  the  absence  of  these  is  an  felt  in 
the  rich  store  of  other  things,  and  the  second 
Christmas  Holiday  Number  of  St.  Nicholas— 
the  issue  for  January,  1878 — opens  a  new  year 
with  rich  performance  and  abuudant  promise 
for  the  boys  and  oirls. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers;  25  cents  a  number, 
83  00  a  year. 

SCBIBNEB  &  CO., 743  Broadway,  N.Y. 


The  Literary  World. 

K.  H.  HAMEI  A  CO.,  BoiU.. 

OFFICE: 

Conoreoalional  Hone,  Beacon  end  Somertet  St*..  Seem  f. 
Published  the  first  day  of  each  mouth,  at  S        per  year. 
In  advance. 

Advertising  Rates: 
First  BMtcr,  st«r  line,  »•  «■»■. 

Other  SMiVertialMK  pace*,        »•  ** 
Or  m**-—  per  eetsnsus,  each  faHertisa. 

All  checks,  drafts  and  money  orders,  should  be  made  par- 
able to  E.  H.  H AMES  A  CO. 

P.  O.  ▲ddreae,  Bex  11M. 

For  the  convenience  of  nor  subscribers,  we  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  publishers  of  some  of  the  leading  Re- 
views and  Magazines,  so  that  In  remit  Una  their  subscrip- 
tion* for  the  Literary  World,  they  m»y  also  order  one  or 
more  of  the  pnblloaitons  mentioned  below  at  a  reduced  rate. 
1  he  first  column  gives  the  price  of  the  publication  alone,  the 
second  the  price  of  both,  postpaid: 

No.  American  Review  $5.M  SaJS 

Nineteenth  Century   ».W  t-M 

Contemporary  Review   9.0*  *JS 

Iniernaiiorwl  Review  (new  subscribers)   IM  A.7* 

Popular  Science  Monthly   4  88  aJ. 

Lltteirs  Living  Age    A98  SJ» 

Harper's  Monthly   iM  4.7* 

Scribner's  Monthly  »   4jM  4.7* 

AtlanUc        '•    i.M  4.7* 

Lipptncott's  MagaSUM   4W  4.7* 

The  Galaxy   4.M  4.7* 

Appletons'  Journal   IM  JJ» 

tjT~  The  money  which  Is  sent  its  for  these  periodicals 
weTorward  promptly  to  the  various  offices,  and  oar  reap 00- 
slbnity  In  the  matter  then  ceases. 

Composition  by  Thos.  Todd.  Press  work  by  A.  Madge  A  Son. 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

.  549  &  651  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

HATE  J OT  PUBLISHED, 

*  

"  A  grtat  and  noble  work,  rich  in  information,  eloquent 
and  scholarly  in  Kyle,  earnestly  devout  in  feeling." — Lok- 
DwK  LlTBBABT  Would. 

The  Life  and  Words  of  Christ. 

By  CuHKHflHAM  Gxikib,  D.D.  With  12  Engravings  on 
Steel.  In  two  vote.  Price,  $8.00. 

The  distinctive  future  of  »hl«  Life  of  Christ  1»  the  elab- 
orate care  with  willed  the  •nnviinillngs  of  uiir  Lord'*  earth, 
ly  history  have  been  describ»d."—  London  Literary  W61  Id. 

"The  author  has  brought  to  his  difflcnlt  and  nob'e  task 
the  stores  of  an  eloquent.  well-Informed,  and  devout  mind. 
He  ha*.  In  a  very  great  legree.  accomplished  what  he  pro- 
nosed,  and  bromht  before  his  readers  the  world  In  which 
Jeans  moved;  the  country  In  which  he  lived;  the  people 
among  whom  he  grew  up  and  niiutstered;  the  religion  in 
which  he  was  trained;  the  Temple  service*  in  which  he  Vx>k 
part;  the  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  social  aspects  of  Ma  Hme; 
the  narties  of  the  day,  th^lr  opinions  and  their  snlrit;  the 
cu-tmn*  that  ruled;  the  Inflnences  that  prevailed;  the  events 
social,  religions,  and  political,  not  mentioned  In  theOospels. 
that  former  the  hWtorv  of  his  lifetime,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
recovered."— London  Standard. 


APPLETONS'  NEW  SEBIES, 

"*  Collection  of  Foreign  Authors/' 

A  MASKED  SUCCESS. 


"  The  Meter*.  Appletan  are-  now  doing  for  «», 
perhaps,  the  vert/  brut  work  that  tens  ever  dome 
in  the  way  of  what  in  railed  '  educating  a  pop- 
ulmr  taste'  for  what  in  Iteat  in  fiction."— N.  Y. 
World. 

volumes  already  published. 

I.  SAMUEL  BROHL  AND  COMPANY. 

A  NOVEL.  From  the  French  of  Victor  Chirbclibx 
1  vol.,  ICrao.   Taiier  cover,  60  eta. ;  cloth,  fl.tiO. 

II.  GERARD'S  MARRIAGE.  A  NOVEL. 
From  the  French  of  Andbb  Thbcbibt.  Paper  cov- 
er. 80  Cta. ;  cloth  75  eta. 

HI.  SPIRITE.  A  FANTASY.  From  the 
French  of  Tbbopiiilb  Gaitibb.  Paper,  80  ct».; 
cloth.  76  cta. 

IV.  THE  TOWER  OF  PERCEMONT.  By 
Obobob  Sax  d.  Paper  cover,  SO  els. ;  cloth,  73  cta. 

V.  META  HOLD  EN  IS.  A  NOVEL.  By 
Viotob  Chbbbulibz.  Paper. 80  cts.;  cloth, 75cts. 

OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

"'  Gerard's  Marriage '  Is  a»  exquisite  in  Its  form,  color, 
sad  delicacy,  as  a  choice  pl.ee  of  Sevres  porcelain."—  Lit- 
entry  Wo- Id. 

"  •  Samuel  Brohl  and  Company.'  In  "hort,  deserves  atten- 
tion, as  being  the  ripest  and  most  captivating  performance 
of  one  of  the  first  novelists  now  living  In  France."— A'.  Y. 
San. 

" '  Splrite.'  exercises  a  subtile  spell,  a  fascination  over  the 
reader,  which  compels  Win  to  go  on  to  the  end."—  Utica  Her- 
ald. 

"  '  The  Tower  of  Percenv-nt  •  is  equal  to  the  best  of 
George  Hand's  smaller  romances;  the  portraits  of  all  her 
characters  are  skillfullv  drawn,  and  the  descriptions  of  Na- 
ture are  exquisite.  When  shall  we  see  another  such  a 
writer?  "—Ej  prat. 

•• •  Meta  Holdenls'  Is  altogether  admirable,  both  In  Itself, 
and  as  an  example  of  the  high  art  of  narration ."— Evening 
Pott. 


History  of  European  Morals. 

FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  CHARLEMAGNE. 

By  William  E.  H.  Lbckt.  M.A.  Third  edition,  revised. 

2voU.,12mo.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

"It  has  been  subjected  to  such  critical  attack,  and  sus- 
tained by  such  able  defense,  that  Its  worth  Is  unlveraa'ly 
known.  It  Is  a  mln»  of  Information  In  a  restricted,  but  Im- 
portant province. and  will  long  be  quoted  for  Its  thoroughness 
In  opening  a  study  which,  though  touched  by  other  writers, 
never  before  had  snch  exhanstiveconalderatlon.  1  hose  who 
have  not  read  It  will  find  their  study  richly  rewarded." -Al- 
bany Evening  Timet.  • 


Books  MlisWiB  187? 


HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


ALEXA N DEK'S  (Mrs.)  THE  HERITAGE 
OF  I.AN  UBALE.  ltao.  (Leisure  Hour  Series.) 
$1.00. 

AUERBACH'S    THE    CONVICTS  ANJ* 

THEIR     CHILDSEN  LOSLE  AND 

KEINHAKD  ALOYS.  POET  AND 

MEBCHAKT.  Mmo.  (LeUure  Hour  Series.)  Each 
SI  00. 

BAKER'S  TURKEY.  8vo.  $4.00. 

BUTT'S  EUGENIE.  lCmo.  (LeUure  Hour  Seriea.) 
$1.00. 

CONWAY'S  IDOLS  AND  IDEALS,  12mo. 
$1.80. 

CONWAY'S  SACRED  ANTHOLOGY,  New 

Edition.  12mo.  $2.00. 

CORK  KAN'S  BESSIE  LANS.  18mo.  (Leisure 
Hour  Series.)  $1.00. 

CREASY'S  OTTOMAN  TURKS.  12wo.  $1.80. 

OKIFFITH'S  LOLA.  ltao..  (Lehure  Hour  Series.) 
$1.00. 

JANES'  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.    12mo.  $1.00. 

JOHNSON'S  SINGLE  FAMOUS  POEMS. 

12mo.  $2.00. 

KAVANAOH'S  PEARL  FOUNTAIN.  (Illus- 
trated.) New  and  cheaper  edition.    Square  8vo.  $1.60. 

KLEMM'S  LESE  UND  SPRACHBUCHER, 
Krcla  V  VII.  12mo. 

MA<9  EN  DIE'S  BIT  A.  (Leisure  Honr  Series.)  $1.00. 

McCOAN'S  EGYPT.  8vo.  $2.78. 

MORGAN'S  ANCIENT  SOCIETY.  8vo.  $4.00. 

OTTO'S  INTRODUCTORY  FRENCH 
READER.  12mo.  $1.00. 

SAUVEUR'S  F  *  BLES  DE  LA  FONTAINE. 

12mo.  $1.80. 

SMITH'S    THE    PRINCE  OF  ARGOLlS. 

(Illustrated.)  Square  12iuo.  $2.00. 

TAINE'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  (A  New 

and  Cheaper  Edition.)  2  vols,  iu  one.  8vo.  $4.00. 

THORNBURY'S  LIFE  OF  TURNER.  (Ama- 
teur Series.)   12mo.  $2.78. 

TURG  EN  IEEE'S  VIRGIN  SOIL.  (LeUure 
Hour  Series.)  16mo.  $1.00 

YILLARI'S  IN  CHANGE  UNCHANGED. 

(LeUure  Hoar  Series.)  l5mo.  $1.00. 

WALFORD'S  PAULINE.  (LeUnre  Hour  8eries.) 
lfimo.  $1.00. 

WALLACE'S  RUSSIA  .  8vo.  $4.00. 

WHITE'S    CLASSIC  LITERATURE. 

12mo.  $2.28. 

WHITNEY'S  Prof.  W.  D.)  A  NEW  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  THE  GERMAN -ENG- 
LISH AND  ENGLISH-GERMAN  LAN- 
GUAGES.   Small  6vo.  $3.80. 

WHITNEY'S  GERMAN  TEXTS.  Vol.  II.- 
WlthClM  Tell.    12mo.  $1.13. 

WRIGHT'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  DISCUS- 
SIONS. 8vo.  $JJ0. 


•Jules  Verne's  Latest. 
TO  THE  SUN: 

A  Journey  Through  Planetary  Space. 

With  Thirty-Six  Pall-Page  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  gilt,  $2.00. 


BOS  WELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON.  First  cora- 

Slete  American  Edition.  With  numerous  additions  by 
urk  Wilson  Cbokbb.  at.  P.,  and  Notes  bv  variotft 
bands.  4  vols.,  12 mo.  doth,  $8.0u;  half  calf,  $12.00. 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT    HISTORY.    A  new 

steivotype  edition  In  4  vols.,  8vo,  large  type;  cloth, 
$10.00;  hall  calf,  $18.00. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH'S  COMPLETE 
WORKS.  With  copious  notes  by  James  Prior.  Fonr 
vignettes  on  steel.  4  voU.,  12mo,  cloth,  $8.00;  half  calf, 
$12.00. 

THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE.  With  a  life  of  the  Poet,  and 
notes  original  and  selected,  together  with  a  complete 
Glossary.  4  vols.,  cloth,  $10.00;  half  calf,  $18.00. 

THIERS'*  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSU- 
LATE AND  EMPIRE  OF  FRANCE  UN- 
DER NAPOLEON.  Now  complete.  5  vols.,  cloth, 
Illustrated,  $12.50;  half  calf,  $23.80. 

THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

Comprising  his  *•  Table  Talk."  •'  Lectures  on  Literature." 
Ac.  8  vols.,  12mo,  cloth,  $7 AO;  half  calf.  $16.28. 


THE  0R0WN  EDITIONS 

Of  OUR  STANDARD  HISTORIES. 

HUME'S  ENGLAND.  6  vols. 

GIBBON'S  ROME.   6  vols. 
MAC  AULA  Y'8  ENGLAND.  5  vols. 

Beautifully  b.und  In  extra  fine  cl«ta,  fall  aHH 
back.    Reduced  to  S.1.4M  >er  T.luae. 

*•*  The  above  worts  are  also  issued  in  fine  binding i. 


GREAT  TRUTHS  BY  GREAT  AU- 
THORS. A  Dictionary  Of  Aids  to  Reflection  from 
writers  of  all  ages  and  both  hemispheres.  Cloth,  extra, 
$2.80. 

DICTIONARY  OF  SHAKESPEAREAN 
QUOTATIONS.  Exhibiting  the  most  forcible  pas- 
sages illustrative  or  the  various  passions,  affections,  and 
emotions  of  the  human  mind.  Arranged  In  alphabetical 
order.  Cloth,  extra.  $2.28. 

TREASURY  OF  WISDOM,  WIT  AND  HI  - 
HOU,  ODD  COMPARISONS  AND  PROVERBS. 
Authors.  Ml;  Subjects.  1.J9S;  Quotations.  10.299.  Com- 
piled and  arranged  by  Adam  Woolsvkb.  Royal  8vo. 

U 10 lb,  $2.50. 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  PHRASES  AND 
TABLE  GIVING  THE  DERIVATION, 
SOCKCEaadORIOINofCaaMM  Phrases 
Allusion*  and  Word,  that  kave  a  Tale  tm 
Tell.  Uy  the  Rev.  E.  Cobbam  Babkss.  LL.  1>.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  1014  pp..  cloth.  $1.80;  half  calf,  MM. 

HALE'S    DICTIONARY  OF  POETICAL 

QUOTATIONS.  Illustrated.  Clotb,$2.2S.  Turkey 
or.  $8.80. 

NAPOLEON  AND  THE  MARSHALS  OF 
THE  EMPIRE.  Complete  in  one  deml  8vo.  voL 
with  finely  engraved  portraits.    Cloth  extra.  $2.50. 

WASHINGTON  AND  THE  GENERALS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

Complete  In  one  deml  8vo  voL.  with  steel  portraits. 
Cloth  extra.  $2.30. 

HISTORICAL  ATLAS.  Containing  a  Chronologi- 
cal seriea  of  100  colored  Maps  Illustrating  successive  pe- 
riods from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  day.  Or> 
long  4to.  cloth.  $8.80.  Can  be  used  with  any  history. 
Th.-  Ulest  changes  In  the  map  of  Europe  are  fully  and 
accurately  exhibited. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE:  or.  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  The» 
ology.  Religions  Biography ;  all  Religions ;  Ecclesiastical 
HUtory  and  Missions.  New  RevUed  Edition.  Illustrated 
by  wood-cola,  maps,  and  engravings  on  copper  and  steel. 
Royal  8vo,  sheep.  Price  reduced  to  $6.00. 


*3T~  For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  bejent  by  mail, 
prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price. 

OLAXTOff,  BEMSEff  &  HAFFILFINOEB 

624,  6»6  A  698  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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ScriMer  [or  Christmas. 


A  CAPITAL  NUMBER! 


NOW  READY. 


JARL  SIGURD'S  CHRISTMAS  EVE.  A 
Norwegian  Ballad  by  H.  H.  Boyesex,  with  one 
of  Mary  Hali^ck  Foote's  finest  Drawings. 

CHRISTMAS  NIGHT  in  the  QUARTERS. 
Old-Time  Holiday  Scenes  in  tbe  South. 
With  dialect  songs.   By  Ibwin  Russell. 

FOX-HUNTING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND.  A 
bright  paper  on  a  delightful  sport  by  R.  E. 
Robinson. 

Db.  8CHLIEMANN  AT  MYCENAE.  With 
Twenty-seven  Cuts,  including  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  found  at  Mycenne. 

BIRDS  AND  BIRDS.  One  of  John  Bub- 
boughs'b  best  papers. 

THE  LAST  TOKEN.  A  Poem  by  E.  C.  Sted- 
man.  W  ith  Engraving  of  Max's  painting. 

JOE  HALE' 8  RED  8TOCKINGS.  A  Story 
of  the  late  War.  "SaxeHolm." 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  YOUTH.  A  short  Poem  by 
Db.  Holland. 

PIDGIN  ENGLISH.  A  paper  of  laughable 
anecdotes,  by  a  former  resident  in  China,  Mb. 
A.  A.  Hayes,  Jb. 

A  NEW  ANVIL  CHORU8.  By  "H.  H.," 
describing  some  remarkable  scenes  of  frontier 
life  in  Colorado,  etc. 

A  CENTURY  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE.  A  re- 
sume, by  L.  M.  Dorman,  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  appointments  to  office. 

AFTER  MANY  DAYS.  A  Study  of  Keats. 
The  conclusion  of  Mb.  R.  H.  Stoddard's 
able  Essay,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in 
the  December  number. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  CITIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  8TATES.  A  thoughtful  Essay  in 
social  science,  by  B.  C.  Maoie,  Jr. 

ILLUSTRATED  POETRY.  Poems  by  Paul 
H.  Hayne,  Sidney  Lanier,  Maby  E.  Brad- 
ley, and  others. 

SERIALS:  "Eoxr,"  Edward  Eooleston's 
new  novel  of  Indiana  life  in  1840-60.  Con- 
tinuation of  "His  Inheritance."  Adeline 
Tbaeton'b  novel  of  army  life  before  the  W  ar. 

REGULAR  DEPARTMENTS.  Twenty-five 
pages  of  discussion  of  public,  social,  industrial, 
and  literary  subjects—"  Bric-a-Brac,"  etc 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the 
Febbuaby  issue  of  Scbibner's  Monthly  will 
contain  some  entirely  novel  features,  and  will  be, 
beyond  question,  the  most  unique  and  beautiful 
number  we  have  yet  given  the  public. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  GET  FOR  $5.00. 

FOR  95.00  you  can  get,  from  us  or  any  Book- 
seller, Scbibneb's  Monthly,  the  best  of  all 
the  illustrated  magazines,  for  one  year  and  a 
half,  beginning  with  the  magnificent  Midsummer 
number  for  August  last,  and  ending  with  tbe 
number  for  January,  1879,  and  also  the  splen- 
did Christmas  Holiday  Number  of  St.  Nich- 
olas for  December,  1877,  containing  one  hun- 
dred pages — the  finest  number  of  a  children's 
magazine  ever  issued  in  this  or  any  other 
country;  the  whole  containing  more  than  2,000 
octavo  pages  of  tbe  best  and  latest  illustrated 
literature.  These  numbers  contain  all  the 
chapters  of  "His  Inhebitance,"  Miss  Trafton's 
graphic  story  of  Abhy  Life:  all  of  "Roxy," 
Edward  Eooleston's  New  Novel,  a  story  of 
Western  Jife  during  the  political  campaign  of 
1840;  and  all  or  a  large  part  of  Boyesen  a  novel, 
"  A  Knight  of  Fortune,"  the  story  of  a  com- 
munity of  emigrants  in  the  Northwest;  besides 
shorter  stories  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  Saxe  Holm, 
Boyesen,  &c.;  and  Illustrated  Poems,  Travel 


Sketches,  Essays,  Reviews,  nearly  a  dozen  of  tbe 
splendidly  illustrated  series  of  "  Out-of-Door " 
Papers,  including  many  of  the  best  of  the  series 
on  "  American  Sports,"  and  on  "  The  Picturesque 
aspects  of  American  Farm  Life,"  &c,  &c,  &c. ; 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  numbers  of  Scbibneb'h 
Monthly  from  August,  1877,  to  January,  1879, 
inclusive. 

Price  35  cents.  $4.00  a  Year. 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

SCKIBNER  Jb  CO.,  743  Broadway,  N.  ¥. 


GE0BGE  BOUTLEDGE  &  SONS, 
416  Broome  Street,  New  York, 

Have  Now  Ready: 
a  new  edition  oe 

Napier's  Peninsular  War. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  ON  THE  PENINSULA  AND 
IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE,  from  the  Year  1807  to 
the  Year  1814.  By  Col.  W.  F.  B.  Napikb,  C.  B.,  Mem- 
ber of  tbe  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Military  Scleucea. 
2  voir.,  12mo,  cloth,  $3.50. 

"  Otir  English  Thucydldes.  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular 
War."—  Waller  Savage  Landor. 

"  As  for  Napier  himself,  his  Spanish  campaign*  are  im- 
mortal."— Professor  Wilton. 

"  He  has  produced  a  work  which,  for  vivid  beauty  of  nar- 
rative may  vie,  I  hav«-  heard  good  Judges  say,  with  Cawar 
orTaciius."— Allan  Cunningham. 

"  Col.  Napier's  description  of  battles  and  the  heart-stirring 
events  of  military  warfare  are  superior  to  anything  in  the 
same  style,  not  only  in  modern,  but  slso  in  ancient,  history." 
—Sir  Archibald  Allium. 


TBE  PRODUCTION  OE 
"The  Greatest  Conjurer  the  World  has  Ever  Known." 

Houdin's  Book  on  Conjuring. 

THE  8ECRETS  OF  CONJURING  AND  If  AGIC. or  How 
to  become  a  Wizard.  By  Robert  Ilor  din.  Translated 
and  edited,  with  Notes,  by  Professor  Hoffmann,  author 
of  "  Modem  Magic."  Fully  Illustrated  with  diagrams 
and  cut*.  Large  12mo,  extra  cloth,  $2.30. 

This  work  Is  a  translation  of  Let  Sfcrets  de  la  Prestidigt- 
talion  el  de  la  Magic  which  was  published  by  Robert  llomiln 
In  1868,  and  which  has  nearly  ever  since  been  ont  of  print, 
the  possession  of  a  copy  being  regarded  among  professors  of 
magic  as  a  boon  of  the  highest  possible  vslue.  Though  origl- 
nnlly  intended  onlv  as  an  Installment  of  a  larger  treatise,  the 

Csent  Is  unquestionably  the  most  scientific  work  ever  wi  li- 
on Uie  art  of  conjuring. 


The  aboee  are  for  tale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  pub- 
Usher  t, 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS, 

London,  and  416  Broome  St.,  New  York. 


Merry  MusicgMerry  Christmas. 


What  more  appropriate  gift  for  a  musical  friend  than  one 

or  more  of  our  "  Golden  Serle*  "  of  music  books?  Koch  of 
the  following  volumes  contains  224  pages  of  elegant  music, 
worth  in  sheet  form  about  $40.00. 

GOLDEN  CHORD    }  larand  br.lllant  pianoforte 

Cfll  nCftl  PIDPI  C  \  music.  Each  volume  con- 
DULUCn  UlflbLC      /  tains  from  ISO  to  200  beautl- 

PIANO  TREASURES )  wli^ffn^! 

Galops.  Scholtlsches,  Mazurkas,  Fantasias,  Popular  Airs, 
Uuetts,  etc.,  etc. 

fiAIIC  TDCA6IIDC6  )  Two  volumes  of  choice 
OURO  I  nCHOUIlCO  I  vocrI  music  consisting  of 

SONS  DIAMONDS  i  »Wr£ra«J25 

America.  Price  of  each  of  the  above  volumes,  bound  In 
boards.  $2.80;  In  cloth,  $3.00;  In  full  gUt  (an  elegant  gift  edi- 
tion), $4.00.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Catalogue  giving 
contents  of  each  sent  free. 

EI6HT  NEW  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS 

Together  with  40  pnges  of  new  music  and  interesting  reading 
muttei  are  contained  In 

BBAINARD'S  MUSICAL  W0ELD 

for  December.— Holiday  Number!  Full  of  choice  music. 
Sold  by  Newsdealers  or  mailed  on  receipt  ol  15  cents.  Only 
$1.60  per  year  with  premium.  Send  15c.  for  Sample  copy. 

S.  BEAINAED'S  SONS,  Publishers, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

A  superb  life-size  portrait  of 
this  beloved  and  honored  poet, 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any 
subscriber  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  1878,  for  $1.00. 

THE  ATLANTIC 

For  November  and  December, 
1877,  and  all  of  1878— four- 
teen months— sent  to  any  ad- 
dress for  $4.00. 

Address  H.  O.  Houghton  & 
Co.,  Riverside  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Moat  finished-  Edition  Ever  Produced. 

THE  "HANDY  VOLUME  WAVERLY." 

Re'oil 

25  vols.,  cloth  in  very  neat  doth  gilt  ease  $20.00 

25  vols.,  fancy  paper  covers.  In  Tartan  covered  paf*r 

box   11.00 

E^-  "  Every  one  should  see  the'  HANDY  VOLUME  WA- 
VLJlLY.'  The  volumes  are  marvel*  of  ISgbtress,  elegance 
and  finish,  each  containing  an  entire  novel.  They  are  only 
half  the  size  of  the  smallest  of  the  previous  editions,  while  tbe 
type  Is  larger,  clearer  and  more  distinct,  printed  on  a  fine  and 
smooth  opaque  paper."—  London  Bookseller. 
CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  New  Edinburgh 
Edition,  brought  down  to  October  1877.    10  vols. 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  $25-00 

VS"  Please  notice  this  Is  the  new  edition  made  by  tbe 
Messrs.  Chambers,  and  as  an  indication  or  the  lalem-s*  of 
the  revision,  has  full  account  of  the  deaths  of  Ex- President 
1  hiers  and  Brigham  Young,  which  took  place  In  August  and 
September  of  this  year.  * 
POINT  LACE  AND  DIAMONDS.  Poem*  by  Geo. 
A  Barer,  Jb.  With  Illustrations  by  Addir  Leo- 
tabu.  Holiday  Edition.   Square  16mo.  Bed  Line. 

full  gilt  and  gilt  edges  $3.00 

 Flirtation  Edition   US 

THE  BAD  HABITS  OF  GOOD  SOCIETY.   By  Geo. 

A.  It  a  k  eh,  Jh.   Square  24mo,  gilt  side,  red  edge*   1.00 

AYTOI  N  AND  MACAl'LAY.  Xaysof  Scottish  Cava- 
liers by  Professor  W.  E.  Aytocn,  and  Lays  of  An- 
cient Rome  by  Loan  Macailat.  1  vol.,  I2mo.  Cloth.  1.25 
THE  VAGARIES  OF  A  JOURNALIST.  Domestic 
Explosives:  and  other"  Sixth  Column  "  Fanrta-,  irom 
the  Sew  York  Times.  By  W.  L.  Alden.  I  vol.. 

crown  8vo,  linen  boards   1.25 

BOCCACCIO'S  DECAMERON.    Complete  edition. 

Cloth,  gilt  1M 

RABELAIS'S  WORKS.  Faithfully  translated  from  the 
French,  with  variorum  Notes  and  numerous  char- 
acteristic Illustrations,  by  Gibtavb  Dobk.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  700  pages  7^5 

HEPTAMERON  (THEJOF  MARGARET.  QUEEN  OF 

NAVARRE.  Complete.  1  vol   1J# 

OCEAN  TO  OCEAN.  A  graphic  account  of  an  Excur- 
sion across  Canada  and  Vancouver's  Island.  By  Rev. 

gkorge  M.  Grant   1.75 

PU.NSHON'S  LECTURES  AND  SERMONS.  Au- 
thor's EdlUon   1.26 

CHILDREN'S  PRIZE.  THE.  By  the  author  of  "  Chat- 
terbox." New  volume  for  1877.  Small  4to,  cloth  ex- 
tra, picture  on  side   1-75 

PICTURES  AND  PAGES.  By  the  editor  or  «  Chatter- 
box."  Cloth  extra,  picture  on  side   14* 

GOOD  STORIES.  By  Ihe  editor  of  "Chatterbox." 
Cloth  extra,  picture  on  side  2.1S 

R.W0RTmNGT0NT750  Broad'y.N.Y. 


PERIODICALS  AT  CLUB  RATES. 


Habi-er's  Magazine  $3.45  a  year. 

London  Times  (weekl-)  3.75  " 

Atlantic  Monthlt   3.45  " 

Nineteenth  Cbntiry  7.75  " 

Revce  des  Du  x  Monde*  16.00  " 

Pinch,  and  Almanac   5.00  •* 

contkmi'orabt  review  7.75  " 

Illvstbated  London  New*  9.eo 

Graphic  (London)  0.00  ** 

London  Academt   4.75  ** 

American  Agbici  ltubibt   US»  " 

North  American  Review  4.50 

London  Batlrdat  Review   8.25 

HT  Send  stamp  foronr  Catalogue  of  Two  TBoraAjtD 
American,  English,  French,  and  German  periodicals  at  simi- 
lar prices.  Address 

A.  H.  EOPPE  &  CO.,  11  Bromfleld  St., 

BOSTON,  MU88. 
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DABWIH  OH  POEMS'  OP  FLOWEBS.* 

'yHIS  book,  of  about  the  size  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  On  the  Fertilization  of  Or- 
chids by  Insects,  or  of  that  on  Cross  and  Self- 
Fertilization,  is  not  so  readable  or  generally 
interesting,  partly  because  its  bearings  upon 
Darwinism  are  remote  and  incidental.  Nor 
would  the  title  give  to  most  readers  much 
idea  of  the  contents.  But  to  those  who  can 
appreciate  exquisite  adaptations  in  nature  for 
their  own  sake,  and  see  in  these  adaptations 
evidences  of  a  superior  wisdom,  the  story 
which  this  book  tells  will  be  instructive. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  while 
some  flowers  are  both  male  and  female,  oth- 
ers, such  as  of  oaks  and  birches,  have  the  two 
sexes  in  different  flower-clusters  on  distinct 
branches,  and  still  others,  like  poplars  and 
willows,  bear  them  on  different  trees,  these 
depending  upon  the  winds  or  sometimes  up- 
on insects  to  carry  pollen  from  the  one  to 
the  other.    But  few  are  aware  that  there  are 
many  plants  bearing  perfect  and  complete 
blossoms,  quite  alike  as  to  all  but  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils,  and  these  different  only  in 
relative  length  and  the  nature  of  the  pollen ; 
and  that  this  length  is  so  regulated  as  to  en- 
sure the  transport,  by  insects,  of  the  pollen  of 
the  long  stamens  of  the  one  to  the  long  pistil 
of  the  other,  and  from  the  short  of  the  one  to 
the  short  of  the  other,  so  as  to  bring  about 
reciprocal  cross-fertilization;  also  that  the 
pollen  of  each  sort  is  nearly  impotent  as  to 
the  pistil  of  its  own  flower,  but  prepotent 
upon  that  of  the  other  form.    Through  this 
arrangement  such  flowers  retain  all  the  ben- 
efits as  to  crossing  of  those  with  separated 


sexes,  along  with  the  great  advantage  that 
both  forms  are  seed-bearing  and  prolific. 
The  hop  flowers  are  in  separate  sexes ;  so  it 
is  necessary  to  plant  some  sterile  vines 
among  the  fertile  sort,  which  alone  produce 
the  cross.  But  this  "  dimorphism  "  subserves 
the  same  end  with  greater  economy.  We 
are  not  sure  that  this  case,  of  long  and 
short  stamens  and  pistils,  occurs  in  any 
plant  cultivated  for  man's  use ;  but  it  is  ex- 
emplified in  some  of  our  familiar  wild  flowers, 
such  as  Houstonia  and  Partridge-berry. 

Two-thirds  of  the  present  volume  is  de- 
voted to  the  complete  elucidation  of  this  sort 
of  reciprocity.  The  book  on  Orchids  shows 
that  the  same  result,  in  the  way  of  preventing 
breeding  in-and-in,  is  attained  with  only  a 
single  sort  of  perfect  flower ;  and  in  the  book 
on  Cross  and  Self-Fertilization,  the  benefit 
of  all  such  crossing  is  explained  and  proved. 
So  it  might  well  be  inferred  that  cross  fertil- 
ization is  the  plan  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
or,  at  least,  that  it  plays  some  important  part. 
But,  strangely  enough  at  first  sight,  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  plants  which  bear, 
along  with  others  capable  of  being  crossed,  a 
set  of  flowers  which  must  be  close-fertilized, 
and  which  are  evidently  constructed  for  this 
very  purpose.  Truly, "great  and  manifold" 
are  the  works  of  —  Nature,  as  we  are 
pleased  to  phrase  it,  and  if  not  "past  finding 
out,"  they  are  far  from  being  all  found  out  yet. 


*  The  Different  Forms  of  Flowers  011  Plants  of  ihe  Same 
Secies-    By  Charles  Darwin.  'D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


LUBKE'S  HISTOEY  OF  AST.* 

DR.  Liibke's  high  and  well-deserved  rep- 
utation in  his  own  country,  rests  on 
his  histories  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture, 
his  able  contributions  to  the  complete  edi- 
tions of  Kiigler  and  Schnasse,  and  his  Out- 
lines of  the  History  of  Art,  which,  after 
passing  through  seven  successive  editions 
in  Germany,  and  being  translated  into  En- 
glish by  Miss  Burnett,  has  now  received  the 
honor  of  a  new  and  more  correct  translation 
in  America,  edited  with  notes  by  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Cook,  and  published  in  the  two  very 
handsome  and  profusely-illustrated  volumes 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

The  work  is  a  lucid  and  well-sustained  nar- 
rative of  the  History  of  Art  from  ancient  to 
modern  times,  so  much  generalized  necessa- 
rily that  those  who  turn  over  its  pages  will 
find  themselves  rapidly  hurried  onward,  like 
travelers  by  an  express  train,  with  but  mo- 
mentary glimpses  of  many  interesting  ob- 
jects. This  unavoidable  result  of  the  at- 
tempt to  treat  a  subject  so  vast  in  so  limited 
a  space,  is  not  a  defect  in  a  book  whose  nat- 
ure is  clearly  indicated  by  its  title,  though  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  dissolving 
views  of  men  and  things  which  it  offers, 
would  not  have  been  invested  with  a  higher 


•  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Art.  By  Dr.  William  LUbke. 
Edited  by  Clarence  Cook,  in  Two  Volumes.  Illustrated. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


interest  by  an  author  of  a  more  aesthetic  tem- 
perament than  Dr.  Lubke,  who,  even  when 
discussing  works  whose  beauty  has  roused 
enthusiasm  in  every  age,  rarely  indulges  in 
a  reflection  which  any  one  would  recall  or 
quote  in  their  presence.  The  great  success 
of  his  book  in  Europe  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  from 
which  those  who  aim  at  general  culture  can 
obtain  a  sufficient  idea  of  one  of  the  broad- 
est fields  of  human  activity,  concerning  which 
everybody  is  now-a-days  expected  to  know 
something.  This  will  undoubtedly  ensure  it 
an  equally  favorable  reception  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  number  of  readers  inter- 
ested in  art-history  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease. They  will  find  in  it  what  they  want, 
while  special  students  of  ancient  art  will  turn, 
to  Schnasse,  Brunn  and  Overbeck  for  more 
profound  discussion  and  deeper  views  of  its 
periods  and  schools. 

Considered  as  a  book  of  "Outlines,"  it  de- 
serves the  high  praise  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  yet  like  human  works 
in  general  it  offers  opportunity  for  criticism. 
The  peculiar  features  of  art  in  Egypt  and 
Greece,  for  instance,  would  have  been  better 
accounted  for,  and  made  more  clear  to  the 
general  reader,  if  the  author  had  laid  greater 
stress  upon  the  influences  of  race  and  physi- 
cal geography,  which  acted  so  powerfully 
upon  it  in  both  countries.  So  also  the  phases 
through  which  art  passed  in  Egypt  might 
have  been  separated,  and  thus  impressed 
upon  the  mind,  if  they  had  been  severally 
connected  with  the  Ancient,  the  Middle  and 
the  New  Empires  —  each  of  which  historical 
periods  had  its  peculiar  characteristics.  This 
would  scarcely  be  inferred  from  Dr.  Liibke's 
text,  and  yet  the  art  of  the  Ancient  Empire 
which  produced  the  early  wooden  statues 
and  the  delicate  and  flatly-treated  bas-reliefs, 
and  which  dealt  with  agricultural  subjects 
and  ignored  religious  dogmas,  is  of  a  very 
different  character  from  that  of  a  later  peri- 
od, when  chapters  of  the  Ritual  became  the 
obligatory  decorations  of  all  tombs,  and 
royal  scenes  of  battle  and  triumph  of  all 
palaces. 

The  editor's  notes  upon  matters  which  the 
author,  intent  upon  giving  an  unobstructed 
narrative,  has  perhaps  designedly  passed 
over,  are  so  valuable  that  their  paucity  is  to 
be  regretted.  The  value  of  the  book  would 
have  been  increased  by  notes  upon  the  Proto- 
Doric  Order  in  Egypt;  the  Proto-Ionic  in 
Assyria;  the  development  of  stone  from 
wooden  architecture,  suggested  by  certain 
architectural  details  about  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids and  tombs,  as  well  as  by  Lycian  and 
Etruscan  monuments ;  and  lastly  upon  the 
alternate  influence  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  in 
Phoenicia,  which  worked  through  her  upon 
Asia  Minor  and  infant  Hellas. 

As  bearing  upon  the  early  development  of 
Greece,  and  its  relation  to  the  Homeric  po- 
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ems,  these  oriental  influences  are  of  the 
deepest  interest,  but  we  cannot  hope  to  have 
them  correctly  estimated,  until  the  complex 
questions  to  which  the  wonderful  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Schliemann  and  General  Cesnola 
have  given  rise,  shall  have  been  freely  dis- 
cussed in  all  their  bearings.  Future  writers 
upon  ancient  art,  having  the  advantage  of 
light  from  Troy,  Mycenae,  and  Cyprus  upon 
the  early  history  of  the  arts  in  Greece,  and 
from  Olympia  upon  the  period  of  their  high- 
est development,  will  be  able  to  explain  much 
which  is  now  wholly  or  partially  obscure. 
Dr.  Liibke  renders  a  faithful  account  of  pres- 
ent opinions  upon  the  first  of  these  points, 
and  also  upon  the  last  with  these  exceptions, 
that  in  his  description  of  the  perfected  Greek 
Temple,  he  omits  to  speak  of  that  application 
of  the  Pythagorean  system  of  numbers  to 
architecture,  which  made  such  a  building  as 
the  Parthenon  a  musical  unit ;  that  he  says 
nothing  of  those  subtle  curves  which  invest- 
ed it  with  a  long  inexplicable  grace,  or  of  the 
inclination  of  its  walls  to  a  common  center, 
which  gave  it  an  otherwise  unattainable 
strength. 

In  the  last  part  of  Dr.  Lubke's  first  vol- 
ume and  the  whole  of  the  second,  the  art  of 
Christian  times  is  skillfully  treated  in  all  its 
phases  and  branches.  Here,  too,  frequent 
occasion  is  given  for  notes  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  book,  as  for  instance, 
upon  Bonanno  of  Pisa,  Roger  of  Amalfi, 
Nicholas  of  Beneventum  and  other  early 
workers  in  bronze ;  upon  Byzantine,  Saracen- 
ic, and  Norman  influences  on  sculpture  and 
architecture  in  Apulia ;  upon  Giotto's  work 
both  as  architect  and  sculptor ;  upon  Omodeo, 
the  greatest  north  Italian  sculptor  of  his 
time,  and  his  share  in  the  construction  of 
the  cathedral  at  Milan;  upon  Arnolfo  del 
Cambio  as  sculptor  and  originator  of  that 
Pisan  type  of  tomb,  which  was  adopted  by 
Giovanni  Pisano  and  made  the  tour  of  the 
peninsula;  upon  the  sculptors  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  at 
Oveido,  and  lastly  upon  the  question  as  to 
how  much  of  the  Loggia  de  Lanzi  was  com- 
pleted before  the  death  of  its  architect,  An- 
drea Orgagna. 

A  long  note  by  the  editor  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume  very  justly  draws 
attention  to  Dr.  Lubke's  very  incomplete 
treatment  of  certain  modern  schools  of  art 
Germany  comes  off  best,  certainly  not  be- 
cause it  deserves  to,  and  France  next  best 
The  English  school  of  painting  is  dismissed 
with  but  little  show  of  appreciation  even  of 
such  great  artists  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough  and  Romney,  all  of  whom 
will  live  when  Cornelius  and  Kaulbach  are 
forgotten;  and  America  is  mentioned  in  a 
way  which  makes  one  wish  that  she  had 
been  passed  over  in  absolute  silence.  The 
few  words  devoted  to  her  art-history  show 
that  Dr.  Liibke  knows  nothing  of  past  or 


present  efforts  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  fully  explain  his  brevity.  Mr.  Clarence 
Cook  designates  this  as  black  ingratitude 
toward  a  country  which  once  opened  its  arms 
to  the  Dusseldorff  School,  though  it  may  have 
been  meant  as  a  rebuke  to  us  for  having  cast 
off  our  former  allegiance  to  Germany,  and 
taken  up  with  French  methods  and  masters 
as  present  guides.  Munich  has  lately  at- 
tracted some  of  our  young  painters,  such  as 
Duverneck,  and  has  sent  us  back  one  young 
sculptor  of  great  promise,  Dengler,  but  as 
a  rule  France  is  the  favorite  place  of  study 
for  American  artists,  and  French  pictures 
alone  are  in  general  demand.  We  care  little 
for  German  art  or  English  art  as  a  rule, 
and  buy  and  study  Gallic  master-pieces  al- 
most exclusively.  So  far  as  the  pictures  of 
those  really  great  landscape  painters  whose 
ranks  are  every  day  growing  thinner  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  a  change  for  the  better,  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  influence 
of  the  "  impressionist "  school,  which  seems 
to  be  getting  the  upper  hand  in  France,  is 
likely  to  be  equally  beneficial. 

In  conclusion  1  may  express  the  opinion 
that  Dr.  Lubke's  book  is  remarkably  free 
from  errors,  and  marked  by  sound  judgment 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  art-schools  and 
artists.  It  has  the  great  merit  of  freedom 
from  bias  and  sentimentalism,  and  forms  a 
welcome  contrast  to  the  uncritical  and  half- 
digested  books  upon  art  which  are  daily  is- 
sued from  English  and  American  presses  in 
gaudy  and  pretentious  bindings,  whose  bad 
taste  is  calculated  to  make  serious  readers 
shy  of  their  contents. 

CHARLES  C.  PERKINS. 


THE  MEMOIR  OF  JOHH  WOODBBLDGE* 

THE  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  D.  D.,  the 
central  figure  of  this  volume,  was  many 
years  the  Trinitarian  Congregational  minis- 
ter of  Hadley,  Mass.  Though  the  writer  of 
the  book  has  had  it  for  his  care  to  unfold 
Dr.  Woodbridge's  life  and  character,  yet,  as 
his  title  indicates,  he  has  kept  before  himself 
a  broader  purpose.  He  has  sought  to  trace 
the  course  of  theological  thought  in  our  New 
England  history,  and  to  depict  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  ministers  of  a  former  gen- 
eration, as  a  class ;  thus  putting  his  subject 
to  a  typical  use. 

The  town  of  Hadley  lies  near  one  of  our 
great  theological  centers.  It  is  only  three 
miles  from  Northampton,  where  the  vener- 
able Solomon  Stoddard  labored  for  fifty-seven 
years,  followed  by  his  illustrious  grandson, 
Jonathan  Edwards.  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  eyes  of  men,  even  from  oth- 
er lands,  were  turned  towards  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  and  around  this  neat  and  quiet  vil- 
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lage  on  the  Connecticut  river.  Here  a  great 
conflict  was  then  in  progress,  between  ideas 
and  practices  long  current  in  the  churches, 
and  the  new  ideas  of  which  Edwards  was  the 
champion.  Edwards,  though  seemingly  de- 
feated, was  the  conqueror  in  this  high  de- 
bate. He  was  driven  from  his  pulpit,  which 
he  had  occupied  for  twenty-three  years,  into 
the  wilderness  of  Stockbridge,  where  he 
wrote  the  great  works  which  have  given  such 
celebrity  to  his  name.  He  lost  his  pulpit, 
but  gained  his  cause,  though  he  did  not  live 
to  see  the  day  of  full  triumph. 

Dr.  Woodbridge,  by  his  ancestral  associa- 
tions, as  also  in  his  pastoral  labors,  was  en- 
closed in  that  circle  of  influences,  flowing 
downward  from  the  times  of  Edwards.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  quiet  town  of  Southamp- 
ton, always  small  in  population,  but  wonder- 
fully prolific  in  educated  men.  His  father 
was,  for  fifty  years,  the  physician  of  the  town, 
invited  by  the  people  to  come  and  settle 
there  in  his  profession,  just  as  they  would 
have  invited  a  minister.  This  Woodbridge 
family,  dating  back  into  English  history  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England,  and  reaching  down  to 
the  present  time  in  twelve  successive  gen- 
erations, has  furnished  eleven  Rev.  John 
Woodbridges,  besides  a  multitude  of  other 
ministers,  with  other  Christian  names. 

Hadley,  where  the  chief  part  of  Dr.  Wood- 
bridge's  ministerial  life  was  passed,  had  its 
own  rich  historical  associations,  and  its 
marked  characteristics.  Here  John  Russell, 
the  first  minister  of  the  place,  concealed  the 
regicides,  Goffe  and  Whalley,  and  took  care 
of  them  for  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 
Here,  when  Dr.  Woodbridge  was  setded  in 
1810,  he  was  the  successor  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  cousin  to  that  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins 
from  whom  the  "  Hopkinsians  "  derive  their 
name.  The  very  atmosphere,  in  and  around, 
was  charged  with  theology. 

The  author  has  done  his  work  well.  The 
book  is  no  hasty  production  made  to  be 
pushed  suddenly  upon  the  market  It  has 
had  the  seasoning  of  years  in  manuscript 
The  style  is  crisp  and  sententious.  The  par- 
agraphs have  been  weighed  and  carefully 
considered.  As  one  reads,  the  picture  of  the 
old  days  rises  before  him. 

As  to  Dr.  Woodbridge  himself,  there 
would  be  quite  a  variety  of  opinions.  He 
was  a  man  of  marked  character,  strong  in  his 
prejudices  and  strong  in  his  friendships. 
He  held  the  olden  type  of  theology,  and  held 
it  with  a  Scotch-like  vigor  and  tenacity.  But 
there  was  a  warm,  genial  side  to  his  nature. 
He  bound  his  friends  by  a  strong  cord.  After 
twenty  years'  ministry  in  Hadley,  he  left,  and 
sought  other  fields  of  labor,  but  after  an  ab- 
sence of  twelve  years  he  was  called  back  to 
his  old  home.  This  fact  alone  would  serve 
to  indicate  that  he  was  a  man  beloved  by 
those  who  knew  him  intimately.  Moreover, 
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the  very  boldness  and  positiveness  of  his 
character  make  him  a  good  subject  for  biog- 
raphy. The  story  of  his  life  never  lacks  for 
salient  points.  Among  his  ancestors  was 
Thomas  Dudley,  one  of  the  early  governors 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  —  a  tough  and 
stern  old  Puritan,  and  Mr.  Clark  thus  de- 
scribes Dr.  Woodbridge's  character  in  one 
passage,  from  which  we  copy  a  few  sen- 
tences : 

"  With  these  robust,  hickory  qualities,  these 
Dudlean  traits,  which  had  come  down  to  him 
through  the  several  links  of  the  ancestral  chain, 
were  united  the  bland  and  gentle  spirit  of  his  lov- 
ing mother ;  her  unselfish  desire  to  do  good ;  her 
quiet,  patient  temper;  her  quick  and  tender  sym- 
pathies. .  .  .  Like  her  he  was  noble-minded, 
generous,  affable,  courteous,  unostentatious,  sim- 
ple as  a  child.  .  .  .  This  almost  equal  fusion  of 
parental  traits  forms  the  key  to  his  character, 
which  seemed  to  some  the  blending  of  incompat- 
ible elements.  He  was  a  two-sided  man  without 
the  least  dissimulation,  simply  because  he  had  no 
dissimulation,  and  carried  in  his  breast  a  heart  as 
open  as  the  sun." 


EGYPT  THROUGH  VARIOUS  EYES. 

THE  title  of  Mr.  De  Leon's  volume1  is 
carefully  chosen,  and  indicates  its  un- 
likeness  to  other  books  upon  Egypt.  It  is  a 
political  view  of  the  country  and  its  rulers. 
Our  author  mentions  in  a  modest  apologetic 
preface,  why  he  comes  before  the  public,  and 
his  reasons  are  very  good  ones  —  "  his  excep- 
tional advantages  of  many  years'  residence  in 
Egypt  in  an  official  capacity,  his  intimate 
public  and  private  relations  with  the  last 
three  rulers,  including  the  present  khedive, 
and  his  recent  return  from  that  country,  in 
April  last."  Mr.  De  Leon  has  made  a  fresh 
and  valuable  contribution  to  Egyptian  litera- 
ture, spiced  with  a  good  deal  of  personal 
gossip  about  the  viceroy,  his  predecessors 
and  his  family;  individuals  of  whom  the 
world  in  general  knows  little.  We  have  an 
account  of  the  curious  system  of  "  mixed  ju- 
dicial tribunals,"  the  management  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  method  of  levying  revenues,  the 
resources  of  the  country,  the  army,  and  the 
extension  of  the  khedive's  dominion  into  the 
Soudan  —  topics  upon  which  the  average 
traveler  in  Egypt  is  prepared  to  throw  but 
little  light 

Among  the  author's  acquaintances,  of 
whom  he  gives  fascinating  sketches,  are  the 
English  explorers,  Burton  and  Gordon.  Of 
the  latter,  who  is  known  as  "  Gordon  Pacha," 
we  are  told: 

"  All  the  world  knows  the  incidents  of  his 
earlier  career,  and  how  and  why  he  received  the 
sobriquet  of  'Chinese  Gordon,'  when  in  conjunc- 
tion with  two  American  officers  he  rescued  the 
'  flowery  empire '  from  its  rebels,  and  gave  the 
army  they  commanded  the  title  of  the  *  Invincible 
Army.'  Surviving  bis  comrades  Burgwin  and 
Ward,  Gordon  reaped  a  rich"  harvest  of  renown, 
and  was  invited  by  the  khedive  to  aid  him  in  his 
Central  African  designs;  with  what  results  is 
well  known.   On  his  return  to  Cairo,  early  in 


1877,  he  was  given  all  and  even  more  authority 
than  he  demanded,  leaving  shortly  to  assume  his 
new.  functions  as  governor-general  for  life  of  all 
the  khedive's  actual  or  potential  equatorial  pos- 
sessions. His  work  in  Central  Africa,  thus  far, 
has  been  simply.  ...  to  weld  together  under  one 
government  the  scattered  outlying  provinces,  and 
more  recent  acquisitions  loosely  termed  the  Sou- 
dan — a  territory  larger  and  more  populous  than 
Egypt  proper.  .  .  .  The  object  of  Gordon  Pacha's 
ambition,  and  the  cKief  incentive  to  his  taking 
his  life  in  his  hand  and  returning  to  his  province, 
is  the  suppression  of  the  internal  slave-trade. 
Neither  he,  nor  those  who  know  him  best,  be- 
lieve that  he  will  fail,  although  he  has  indeed  a 
thorny  path  to  tread,  and  a  most  difficult  task  to 
accomplish." 

As  to  the  reason  for  styling  his  book  "  the 
Khedive's  Egypt,"  our  author  remarks  : 

'*  Under  the  present  reign  it  has  been  that  and 
nothing  else.  Proprietor,  in  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  family,  of  one-fifth  of  the  best  land  in 
Etyft,  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  fellahs  has  fer- 
tilized it." 

The  attractiveness  of  the  volume  is  in- 
creased by*  illustrations,  of  which  one,  the 
frontispiece,  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez,  with  the  various  points  of  in- 
terest designated  by  numerals  1  to  22.  But 
by  an  aggravating  oversight  no  explanation 
is  furnished  in  the  book  as  to  what  the  num- 
bers indicate.  Copious  indexes  are  given  at 
the  end.  The  noble  print  is  a  luxury  to  the 
eyes,  and  such  as  we  are  seldom  blessed  with. 

The  upper  region  of  the  Nile  is  fast  be- 
coming a  familiar  land  to  the  general  reader. 
Lane's  Modern  Egyptians  first  made  known 
the  facts  about  their  life  and  manners,  and 
the  work  by  Wilkinson  on  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  is  a  singularly  faithful  record  of 
what  the  people  were  three  thousand  years 
ago ;  but  no  book  has  heretofore  been  writ- 
ten which  described  with  the  fidelity  of  an 
eye-witness,  the  manners,  customs,  supersti- 
tions and  occupations  of  the  people  of  the 
Nile  valley,  the  desert,  and  the  Red  Sea 
coast,  at  the  present  day.  Dr.  Klunzinger* 
has  had  a  new  held.  He  began  his  work  as 
a  naturalist  at  Koseir,  where  he  enjoyed,  from 
1863  to  1S69,  the  position  of  government 
doctor,  and  had  every  facility  for  understand- 
ing the  life  of  the  common  people.  His  op- 
portunities were  wisely  improved,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  volume  in  which,  for  the  first  time, 
we  can  feel  that  we  know  Egypt  as  it  is,  and 
especially  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  beyond 
the  ordinary  traveler.  It  is  curious  here  to 
find  that  life  is  now  what  it  was  when  Joseph 
sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  vol- 
ume is  quite  full  in  regard  to  the  region  of 
the  Thebaid,  the  religious  life  of  the  people, 
the  methods,  of  living  and  traveling  in  the 
desert,  and  the  natural  treasures  of  the-  Red 
Sea.  The  author  does  not  obtrude  his  spe- 
cial studies  upon  the  reader,  nor  is  the  story 
of  his  experiences  given  in  the  first  person, 
but  his  book  is  everywhere  crammed  with 
facts,  and  is  written  in  a  pleasing  narrative 


style,  free  at  once  from  pedantry  and  from 
license  of  statement.  It  is  a  book  which  will 
give  persons  more  information  about  a  part 
of  the  world  which  is  rapidly  coming  into 
notice  than  any  other  work  yet  issued.  It  is 
specially  valuable  for  a  household  of  bright 
boys  and  girls,  and  one  can  glean  from  it  a 
great  amount  of  material  which  can  be  prof- 
itably used.  Egypt  has  now  got  its  Baedeker. 
The  work  has  had  an  immense  sale  in  Ger- 
many, where  it  was  published  a  year  ago,  and 
the  present  translation  has  been  prepared  by 
arrangement  with  the  author  and  with  his 
active  cooperation  and  assistance.  The  il- 
lustrations reproduce  the  descriptions  of  the 
texts  and  are  a  substantial  addition  to  a  vol- 
ume which  we  have  read  with  great  interest, 
and  with  an  ever-increasing  sense  of  its  value 
and  thoroughness. 

Dr.  Field's  volume*  completes  the  narra- 
tive of  his  recent  voyage  around  the  world. 
A  portion  of  it  only  relates  to  Egypt,  which 
the  author  reached  toward  the  close  of  1875. 
He  proceeded  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  of 
both  of  which  cities  he  gives  entertaining 
descriptions,  and  from  Cairo  ascended  the 
Nile  to  the  first  cataract  by  one  of  the  fort- 
nightly steamers,  making  the  round  trip  in 
twenty  days.  His  point  of  view  toward  the 
country  was  manifestly  different  from  that  of 
either  Mr.  De  Leon  or  Dr.  Klunzinger,  and 
his  narrative  has  merits  and  defects  accord- 
ingly. We  do  not  set  the  highest  value  up- 
on it,  while  it  is  not  without  elements  of  in- 
terest. From  Egypt  Dr.  Prime  proceeded 
to  India,  China  and  Japan. 


*  From  Egypt  to  Japan.  By  Henry  M.  Field,  D.  D. 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 


THE  SERMONS  OF  JOHN  JAMES 
TAYLEE.* 

IF  the  Unitarians  have  sometimes  failed  to 
impress  men  with  the  full  strength  of 
Christian  teaching,  and  have  come  short,  as 
men  always  must  in  their  influence,  when 
they  speak  negatively  where  the  hearts  of 
men  desire  at  least  reasonable  affirmations, 
they  are  to  be  commended  for  having  given 
us  the  best  examples  which  this  generation 
has  known  of  high,  clear,  reasonable  and  ef- 
fective ethical  preaching.  The  last  volume 
of  Dr.  Martineau's  sermons,  Hours  of 
Thought  on  Sacred  Things,  takes  this  rank, 
and  Mr.  Tayler,  who  was  Dr.  Martineau's 
predecessor  in  the  same  English  Unitarian 
parish,  is  hardly  less  prominent  as  an  ethical 
teacher.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  we  prefer 
him  to  Dr.  Martineau.  He  expresses  with 
greater  breadth  the  thoughts  which  link  re- 
ligious belief  with  spiritual  experience.  His 
sermons  are  always  statements  of  personal 
revelations  of  the  truth,  and  no  more  thought- 
ful discourses  have  been  published  for  many 
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a  day.  An  extract  from  the  sermon  on  "  Ac- 
cess to  the  Father  through  Christ"  illus- 
trates the  prevailing  quality  of  his  writing: 

"It  is  by  putting  the  mind  in  a  certain  position 
or  attitude  toward  the  system  of  things,  visible 
and  invisible,  that  we  catch,  as  it  were,  the  point 
of  view  under  which  spiritual  truth  reveals  itself. 
If  that  position  be  not  assumed,  if  that  point  of 
view  be  lost,  if  the  mind,  from  whatever  cause,  be 
wanting  in  reverence  and  trust,  all  the  science  in 
the  world  will  not  make  it  religious,  and  demon- 
stration will  be  lavished  on  it  in  vain.  Perhaps, 
when  the  understanding  has  been  fruitlessly  as- 
sailed for  years  by  logical  proofs,  and  has  stood 
out  hard  and  obdurate,  some  deep  sorrow,  some 
wounded  affection,  something  that  touches  and 
softens  the  heart,  will  open  a  passage  for  the 
spirit  of  God  to  the  inner  sources  of  the  moral 
being,  and  the  man  will  feel  what  he  never  felt 
before.  Love  and  gentleness,  ever  waiting  for 
God's  seasons  —  never  obtrusive  and  assuming, 
never  wanting  in 'a  brother's  genial  sympathy, 
when  there  is  no  moral  distaste  or  .disqualification 
for  the  highest  truth  #-  will  always  be  found  more 
effectual  in  the  conflict  with  unbelief  than  hard, 
pertinacious  argument  or  the  overpowering  eager- 
ness of  a  polemical  theology.  The  favorite  stud- 
ies, the  predominant  modes  of  thought,  the  habit- 
ual frame  of  mind,  the  aspects  under  which  the 
universe  is  constantly  surveyed,  have  far  more  to 
do  with  belief  and  unbelief  on  these  momentous 
topics  than  strength  of  understanding,  or  range  of 
sentiment,  or  even  purity  of  life.  There  are 
truths  of  sentiment,  if  we  mav  so  call  them,  as 
well  as  truths  of  intellect ;  and  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion are  preeminently  those  of  sentiment.  If 
the  understanding  be  not  stimulated  by  the  right 
feeling,  it  will  not  grasp  the  object  sought.  We 
are  startled  to  painfulness  when  we  first  learn 
that  so  comprehensive  an  intellect,  so  pure  and 
noble  a  spirit,  as  that  of  Alexander  Humboldt, 
should  have  had  no  clear  assurance  of  the  great 
truths  of  religion.  But  we  remember  that  his 
brother  William,  his  equal  in  learning  and  genius, 
and  still  more  profoundly  versed  in  the  history 
and  nature  of  man  —  whose  studies  had  been 
moral  rather  than  physical  —  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  being  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  man." 

This  passage  has  just  that  ethical  quality 
which  thoughtful  people  like,  and  which  must 
be  found  in  the  sermons  which  the  people  of 
to-day  are  willing  to  listen  to ;  and  in  no  re- 
spect has  this  volume  seemed  to  us  more  use- 
ful than  it  can  be  to  the  men  who  have  to 
preach  to  the  curious,  half-informed,  restive, 
intelligent  minds  which  are  found  in  city  and 
town  congregations.  1 1  is  full  of  seed  truths. 
It  never  goes  far  from  the  facts  of  our  moral 
nature  as  seen  through  an  unusually  ripe  ex- 
perience. It  is  always  wise.  It  does  not 
contain  a  full  statement  of  what  we  conceive 
to  be  Christian  truth,  does  not  profess  to  do 
this ;  but  every  religious  man  will  be  immense- 
ly strengthened  in  his  best  convictions  by 
reading  it  through.  It  contains  only  twenty- 
six  discourses,  but  the  reader  will  wish  it 
contained  twenty-six  hundred  if  they  could 
all  be  as  helpful  as  these  are.  The  volume, 
in  our  estimation,  goes  on  the  same  shelf 
with  Martineau's,  Robertson's,  Newman's, 
Mozley's,  Liddon's  and  Bellows's  Sermons, 
and  is  every  where  luminous  with  the  thoughts 
of  a  profoundly  religious  mind  and  an  unusu- 
al spiritual  insight.  Cannot  Roberts  Broth- 
ers give  an  eager,  if  a  somewhat  limited,  pub- 
lic the  first  series  of  these  discourses,  uni- 
form with  this  work  ? 

JULIUS  H.  WARD. 


MISS  MARTINEAU'S  HOUSEHOLD  EDU- 
CATION* 

THIS  work,  originally  published  about 
thirty  years  ago,  has  been  brought  out 
in  a  new  edition,  in  consequence  both  of  its 
intrinsic  merits  and  of  the  renewed  interest 
felt  in  respect  to  the  writings  of  the  author 
awakened  by  her  death.  The  reader  might, 
perhaps,  naturally  imagine  that  by  the  term 
"Household  Education"  the  author  refers 
especially  to  the  household  education  of  chil- 
dren, and  that  the  object  of  the  work  is  to 
instruct  parents  in  the  principles  and  methods 
proper  for  their  guidance  in  the  early  train- 
ing of  the  young.  This  subject  is,  indeed,  in 
a  measure  involved  in  the  scope  and  compre- 
hension of  the  work,  but  it  is  by  no  means  its 
special  design.  The  term  "  Household  Ed- 
ucation "  is  so  used  as  to  include  the  general 
improvement  and  progress,  mora^  and  intel- 
lectual, of  all  the  members  of  a  household, 
old  and  young  together,  on  the  ground  that 
the  capacity  for  progress  and  improvement 
in  all  those  qualities  on  which  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving happiness  one's  self,  and  of  imparting' 
it  to  others,  depends,  is  not  at  all  confined  to 
the  season  of  youth,  but  extends  to  all  por- 
tions of  life,  and  that  special  progress  should 
be  made  in  it  at  every  age.  The  education 
of  children  finds,  of  course,  its  proper  place 
in  such  a  work,  but  it  does  not  form  its 
special,  and  far  less  its  exclusive,  design. 
There  is  a  peculiar  charm,  for  most  readers, 
in  the  writings  of  Miss  Martineau,  arising, 
in  part,  from  the  candor  and  good  sense 
which  most  of  them  manifest ;  but  also,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  a  certain  clearness  and 
intelligibleness  of  the  thoughts  enunciated, 
arising  in  a  good  degree  from  her  method 
of  presenting  her  ideas  in  what  the  logi- 
cians call  a  concrete  form:  that  is,  one  in 
which  distinct  images  are  brought  to  the 
mind  as  elements  of  thought,  and  the  quali- 
ties under  discussion  are  presented  in  sensi- 
ble forms,  in  which  case  they  are  more  vivid- 
ly conceived  and  are  more  impressive  in  their 
character  than  if  brought  to  view  as  mere  ab- 
stractions. After  expressing  her  conception 
of  the  various  powers  and  characteristics  of 
the  human  soul,  with  their  capacities  for  in- 
definite extension  and  improvement,  Miss 
Martineau  goes  on  to  show  by  what  means 
the  progress  may  be  carried  on,  rapidly  and 
successfully,  by  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold, old  and  young,  at  every  period  of  life. 
This  is  done  by  the  consideration  of  such 
topics,  in  the  successive  chapters,  as  Care  of 
the  "Frame,  Care  of  the  Powers,  Hope,  Fear, 
Patience,  Love,  Veneration,  Truthfulness  and 
Conscientiousness.  The  last  eight  or  ten 
chapters  in  the  volume  are  devoted  more 
particularly  to  the  young,  and  treat  success- 
ively of  the  training  of  the  Perceptive,  the 
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Conceptive,  the  Reasoning  and  the  Imagina- 
tive Faculties,  and  the  Formation  of  Habits, 
both  Personal  and  Family.  These  subjects 
are  all  presented  in  a  free  and  outspoken 
manner,  and  if  there  are  sometimes  passages 
from  which  the  reader  will  dissent,  there  is 
everywhere  much  that  is  new,  striking,  and 
valuable.  JACOB  ABBOTT. 


PHY8I0L0GI0AL  ESTHETICS* 

'T'HIS  interesting  little  book  is  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  whom  its  au- 
thor calls  "the  greatest  of  living  philoso- 
phers," and  it  professes  to  carry  out  in  a  sin- 
gle direction  the  leading  principles  which 
Mr.  Spencer  has  laid  down.  Most  people 
associate  a?sthetics,  as  they  do  metaphysics, 
with  volumes  of  high-soaring,  yet  dry  and 
fruitless,  speculation.  The  title  of  this  book 
alone  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  such  will 
find  nothing  of  the  sort  here.  The  author 
does  not  endeavor  to  enter  the  more  abstruse 
and  complex  regions  of  the  science.  "  I  shall 
be  satisfied,"  he  says,  "  if  I  can  account  phys- 
iologically for  the  common  pleasure  in  bright- 
colored  objects,  elementary  paintings,  easy 
melodies,  and  popular  poetry."  More  partic- 
ularly, his  object  is  "to  exhibit  the  purely 
physical  origin  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  and 
its  relativity  to  our  nervous  organization." 
He  begins,  therefore,  with  a  general  discus- 
sion of  pleasure  and  pain,  showing  how  they 
are  related  to  our  nerve-tissues.  The  differ- 
entia of  aesthetics  are  next  considered,  distin- 
guishing .esthetic  from  non-aesthetic  pleas- 
ures ;  and  then  follows  an  examination  of  the 
pleasures  afforded  by  the  different  senses,  in 
the  order  of  their  value  as  the  foundations  of 
the  various  arts.  The  genesis  of  pleasurable 
and  painful  states  of  sense  is  due  to  a  con- 
sensus between  the  organism  and  its  environ- 
ment, gradually  established  in  the  course  of 
evolution.  There  is  such  a  close  correspond- 
ence and  sympathy  between  the  different 
parts  of  an  organism  that  what  is  injurious 
to  the  stomach  or  the  lungs,  for  instance,  as- 
sociation tends  to  make  unpleasant  to  the 
senses,  in  order  to  prevent  its  introduction 
into  the  system ;  while  natural  selection  and 
hereditary  transmission  help  to  strengthen 
this  correspondence.  Apparent  exceptions, 
such  as  the  sweetness  of  the  poisonous  sugar 
of  lead,  are  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that 
such  substances  do  not  occur  with  sufficient 
frequency  in  nature  to  enable  our  senses  to 
adapt  themselves  to  them.  A  man  will  die 
from  eating  a  plant  or  fruit  which  an  animal, 
with  a  more  delicate  sense  of  taste  and  smell, 
will  reject 

This  general  principle  Mr.  Allen  uses  to 
show  why  we  like  smooth  surfaces  and  regu- 
lar forms,  fragrant  odors,  harmonious  sounds 
and  colors,  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the 
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other  we  dislike  rough  and  gritty  surfaces, 
malodors,  discords  of  sound  and  color,  and 
inartistic  forms.  A  painful  sensation  is  ac- 
companied by  an  excessive  destruction  of 
nervous  tissue,  while  a  pleasurable  sensation 
is  one  which  affords  "  the  maximum  of  stim- 
ulation, with  the  minimum  of  fatigue  ;  "  and 
when  this  occurs  in  processes  not  directly 
connected  with  vital  functions,  nor  neces- 
sarily limited  to  one  person  at  a  time,  we  have 
the  aesthetically  beautiful.  For  illustrations 
and  details  we  must  refer  to  the  book,  which 
is  quite  easy  to  read. 

So  far  we  see  no  occasion  for  differing  with 
the  author,  who,  it  should  be  remembered, 
does  not  argue  that  all  aesthetic  pleasure  comes 
from  the  senses  but  merely  that  all  begins  with 
sense.  But  Mr.  Allen  is  not  an  artist,  as  he 
freely  confesses,  himself ;  and  hence,  when 
he  tries  to  apply  his  views  to  music,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  he  does  not  succeed  in  com- 
manding our  full  assent.  To  mention  only 
one  point:  he  places  Sight  above  Hearing, 
in  the  aesthetic  hierarchy,  because  (1)  in  nat- 
ure there  are  more  beautiful  objects  for  the 
eye  than  sounds  for  the  ear;  (2)  while  music 
is  the  only  art  based  on  hearing,  three,  sculp- 
ture, architecture  and  painting,  are  based  on 
the  sense  of  sight ;  and  (3)  in  poetry,  too,  the 
larger  part  of  the  *Vfca/sensuous  elements  are 
of  visual  origin.  We  know  what  the  musician 
would  answer  to  this.  He  would  say  that  the 
question  is  one  not  of  extension  but  of  inten- 
sion, or  rather  of  intensity.  Music  is  the 
most  emotional  of  the  arts.  It  has  greater 
influence  on  the  feelings  than  even  poetry. 
Hence  it  should  entitle  hearing  to  rank  first 
in  aesthetics,  the  science  of  the  emotions, 
just  as  sight  ranks  highest  in  the  intellectual 
sciences. 

In  the  chapter  on  poetry  the  author  seems 
to  be  more  at  home.  This  chapter  will  be 
found  the  most  interesting  one  in  the  book 
to  the  general  reader,  who,  among  other 
things,  might  like  to  know  the  reason  given 
why  Boston,  New  York,  and  such  objects  as  a 
steam-engine  or  sugar  are  not  yet  fit  subjects 
for  poetry.  An  iconoclastic  spirit  is  shown 
in  regard  to  ancient  poetry.  A  short  extract 
will  illustrate  this : 

"  The  first  poets  deal  only  in  a  few  stock  es- 
thetic objects,  to  which  they  merely  allude  with- 
out special  description.  .  .  .  There  is  a  conven- 
tional epithet  for  every  noun ;  the  white-armed, 
the  cloud-compelling,  the  laughter-loving,  the 
grey-eyed;  and  these  are  always  employed,  how- 
ever incongruous  the  context.  The  colors  are  al- 
most as  primitive  and  unshaded  as  those  of  the 
Egyptian  paintings.  Homer  knows  only  three  or 
four,  .  .  .  while  the  modern  poet  subdivides  by 
all  the  known  tints,  by  ail  the  precious  metals, 
and  stones,  by  all  the  flowers  and  leaves,  by  sky 
and  sea  and  human  features.  .  .  .  So,  too,  with 
natural  scenery :  the  early  poets  give  us  only  a 
few  broad  touches  ;  Wordsworth  works  up  with 
minute  care  every  vein  in  a  leaf,  every  petal  in  a 
flower.  .  .  .  Indeed,  unpopular  as  the  opinion 
may  be,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Poetry,  as 
an  imitative  art,  has  advanced  as  far  above  the 
Homeric  level  as  Painting  has  above  the  Egyptian. 

We  quote  these  passages,  without  at  all 


implying  our  assent,  but  merely  to  show 
that  the  author  is  not  afraid  to  express  an 
opinion  of  his  own.  If  the  last  sentence 
quoted  should  come  before  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  we  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Allen  will 
be  pelted  with  half-a-dozen  polemic  maga- 
zine articles.  H.  T.  FINCK. 


THOBHBUBY'8  LIFE  OF  TURNER.* 

A  LL  lovers  of  landscape  art  will  gladly 
welcome  a  volume  which  will  tell  them 
more  of  him  of  whom  Ruskin  has  told  so 
much.  How  he  looked  upon  sky  and  stream 
and  woodland ;  how  he  interpreted  the  mo- 
tion of  cirri  and  cumuli,  of.  swaying  branches 
and  roaring  cataracts ;  how  he,  above  all  oth- 
ers, made  the  canvas  radiant  with  golden 
sunlight ;  all  this  we  have  learned  long  ago, 
from  the  great  critic ;  but  so  learning,  have 
been  rendered  only  the  more  desirous  to 
know  something  of  the  man  himself  ;  how  he 
attained  such  power,  how  he  lived,  who  were 
his  friends,  what  was  his  social  position,  and 
his  influence  upon  those  around  him.  Those 
who  have  known  the  general  reputation  of 
Turner,  the  good  qualities  which  Ruskin  so 
eagerly  praises,  and  the  faults  for  which  he 
would  fain  apologize,  will  probably  find  him 
a  man  not  very  different  from  what  they  had 
supposed,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Thornbury  has 
evidently  written,  as  stated  in  his  preface, 
"with  a  stern  and  undeviating  regard  for 
truth."  But  let  no  one  presume  that,  tak- 
ing up  this  book,  he  will  accompany  the  great 
artist  into  private  life,  stand  at  his  elbow  and 
see  him  paint,  or  learn  the  thoughts  from 
which  grew  his  great  works. 

Turner  was  a  recluse,  fond  of  secrecy  and 
of  mystery,  so  that  his  best  friends,  at  times, 
knew  not  where  he  lived,  as  they  did  not 
know  where  he  was  dying  or  when  he  died. 
His  private  life  was  as  sad  as  it  was  solitary, 
and  the  little  we  know  of  it  makes  us  wish 
that  little  were  less.  Yet,  as  his  biographer 
remarks,  "  this  character  is  full  of  contradic- 
tions." When  visiting  his  friends,  "of 
whom,"  we  are  told,  "  he  had  a  large  circle, 
including  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement,  who  loved  him  sincere- 
ly," his  better  qualities  shone  out,  and  he  ap- 
pears an  affable,  genial  man,  fond  of  children, 
heartily  enjoying  the  fun  and  amusements  of 
the  hour,  and  ever  mindful  of  the  gratitude 
due  for  any  past  favor.  Yet  in  his  personal 
appearance  he  was  unprepossessing,  slovenly 
in  his  dress  and  habits,  and  parsimonious 
even  to  meanness  in  business  transactions, 
though  sometimes  aiding  those  he  liked  with 
liberal  sums  of  money. 

Turner's  artistic  career  began  when  he  was 
a  mere  child.  He  first  colored  prints,  then 
copied  the  drawings  of  Paul  Sandby,  his 
drawing  master,  and  later  added  skies  and 
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back-grounds  to  architects'  designs.  All  of 
this  brought  money  to  his  father,  who  kept  a 
barber's  shop  in  Maiden  Lane,  London,  where 
young  Turner's  first  drawings  were  exposed 
for  sale.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  being 
at  school  at  Brantford  and  Margate,  attempt- 
ing the  study  .of  perspective  with  Thomas 
Molton,  and  halting  at  the  Pons  Asinorum, 
Turner  entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  stu- 
dent; but  still  he  continued  to  devote  his 
evenings  to  architects'  and  printsellers'  work. 
Among  his  friends,  at  that  time,  was  Thomas 
Girtin,  to  whom  Mr.  Thornbury  devotes  a 
chapter,  considering  him  and  Turner  the  real 
founders  of  modern  water-color.  Turner's 
admiration  for  his  friend  is  best  expressed 
by  a  remark  made  after  his  early  death  in 
1802.  "  Had  Tom  Girtin  lived,"  said  he,  "  I 
should  have  starved."  In  1795,  when  Tur- 
ner was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  made  his  first 
essay  in  oil.  In  1800  he  was  elected  asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  five  years 
later  Royal  Academician.  He  had  already 
brought  his  method  of  water-color  to  great 
perfection,  and  produced  many  drawings  of 
English  scenery  remarkable  for  atmosphere, 
purity  of  color,  and  high  finish.  In  1802 
he  first  crossed  the  channel,  yet  of  his  ex- 
periences, impressions  and  observations  of 
foreign  lands  we  know  but  very  little.  A  , 
few  letters  treasured  by  friends,  and  his 
paintings,  are  all  the  records  we  have  of 
his  several  tours,  which  extended  only  to 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Rhine- 
land. 

As  early  as  1793,  Turner,  who  had  already 
exhibited  in  the  room  set  apart  for  drawings, 
sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  a  painting  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  critics,  as  evincing 
true  poetic  genius.  Yet  until  1820  Ruskin 
considers  him  a  student  and  an  imitator  of 
the  old  masters,  especially  Vandervelde  and 
Claude.  Still  to  this  period  belong  his 
"Crossing  the  Brook "  and  " Dido  Building 
Carthage,"  the  latter,  "  a  splendid  dream,"  in 
which  the  artist  "aimed  to  show  the  rise  of 
a  maritime  empire  typical  of  England." 

In  the  second  period  of  his  art  life,  which 
extended  to  1835,  this  great  artist  freed  him- 
self entirely  from  all  restraints  of  precedent 
and  theories,  and  launched  boldly  into  that 
brilliancy  of  coloring  and  poetic  ideality  of 
composition  which  are  the*  distinctive  marks 
of  his  genius.  In  his  Italian  pictures,  and  in 
many  of  his  English  subjects,  he  now  sets 
aside  all  topographical  truth  and  allows  him- 
self the  same  liberty  of  detail  and  arrange- 
ment as  in  those  which  are  entirely  idea 
The  most  celebrated  picture  of  this  era  is  the 
"  Polyphemus,"  which,  we  are  told,  "for  color, 
for  light  and  shade,  for  composition,  seems 
the  most  wonderful  and  admirable  of  Turner's 
compositions." 

From  1835  to  1844  his  genius  still  pre- 
served its  power,  yet  his  color,  losing  some- 
thing of  its  "  mustard  hue,"  became  more  ten- 
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der  and  pensive,  and  his  compositions,  though 
more  careless  in  execution  and  less  truthful, 
were  often  grand  and  brilliant,  betraying  the 
depth  of  thought  and  feeling  which  pertain 
to  ripened  years.  To  this  period  belongs 
"The  Old  Temeraire,"  exhibited  in  1839,  and 
prized  by  the  artist  most  highly  of  all  his 
works. 

"We  place  it  first  [says  Mr.  Thornbury]  be- 
cause it  excels  in  color,  and  it  was  as  a  colons t 
that  Turner  excelled  aimost  all  painters.  It  is 
wonderful  for  all  the  qualities  of  color,  for  bril- 
liancy, contrast,  breadth,  tone,  transparency  and 
light.  .  .  .  From  the  broad  horizontal  vermilion 
splash  that  is  the  core  of  the  sunset  to  the  palest 
blue  and  pearl  of  the  moon  region  of  the  picture, 
is  a  grand  compass  for  any  painter's  brush,  and 
needed  a  hundred-fingered  man  and  a  ten-horse 
power  of  brain  to  attain  it.  .  .  .  In  no  picture  we 
have  ever  seen  can  you  pass  through  so  far,  and 
yet  come  to  no  wall  that  forces  back  the  impa- 
tient and  forth-flying  imagination.  Through  a 
thousand  semi-tones  and  half-notes  of  gray,  we 
reach  the  sovereign  colors  that  rule  the  picture. 
The  very  relaxations  and  freedoms  of  the  drawing 
seem  true  to  the  aerial  witchery  and  beguilement 
of  such  an  hour  and  such  an  evening." 

This  picture  Ruskin  considers  as  the  last 
which  Turner  executed  in  the  full  plenitude' 
of  his  genius,  while  he  says  the  beginning  of 
Turner's  best  period  of  ten  years  dates  from 
the  Temeraire.  "  Singularly  enough,"  re- 
marks his  biographer,  "  while  the  picture  of 
1829  is  a  sunrise,  the  picture  of  1839  is  a  sun- 
set" 

The  style  of  Mr.  Thornbury  is  character- 
ized in  this  volume  by  the  same  grace  and 
vigor  that  mark  his  delightful  contributions 
to  the  Art  "Journal,  with  an  added  familiarity 
and  simplicity  that  make  us  feel  as  if  we 
were  hearing  the  words  from  .his  own  lips. 
The  arrangement  adheres  but  slightly  to 
chronological  order,  and  a  great  deal  of  de- 
lightful information  is  interwoven  which  the 
subject  does  not  actually  demand.  Thus  we 
have  a  sketch  not  only  of  the  rise  and  growth 
of  water-color  in  England,  but  also  one  of 
oil-painting,  and  another  of  engraving.  Then 
he  often  allows  those  from  whom  he  sought 
additional  information  to  give  it  in  their  own 
language,  both  in  regard  to  Turner  and  to  his 
fellow-artists.  Especially  interesting  is  the 
account  of  Mr.  Trimmer,  whose  father  was  a 
clergyman,  an  amateur  artist,  and  an  especial 
friend  of  the  great  painter.  As  a  child  Mr. 
Trimmer  was  one  of  the  few  who  gained 
an  inside  view  of  Turner's  home. 

"Yellow,"  Turner  said,  was  his  favorite 
color,  for  pictures  wanted  color.  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  daughter  of  Mr.  Wells,  the  artist, 
writes  most  enthusiastically  and  says : 

-  In  early  life  my  father's  house  was  his  second 
home,  a  haven  of  rest  from  domestic  trials  too 
sacred  to  touch  upon.  Turner  loved  my  father 
with  a  son's  affection ;  and  to  me  he  was  as  an 
elder  brother." 

She  also  gives  an  account  of  his  visits  to 
Mr.  Fawkes  of  Farnley  Hall  in  Yorkshire,  a 
seat  which  can  boast  "some  ten  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  his  water-color  drawings  and 
oil  pictures."   She  adds : 


"The  Farnley  portfolios  abound  with  his 
sketches  of  the  house  and  estate,  all  rapidly  and 
beautifully  wrought." 

Also,  of  a  series  of  drawings,  representing 
a  complete  Rhenish  tour  : 

"These  Rhenish  drawings  are  most  exquisite 
for  sad  tenderness,  purity,  twilight  poetry,  truth, 
and  perfection  of  harmonv.  They  are  to  the  eye 
what  the  finest  verses  of  Tennyson  are  to  the  ear; 
and  they  do  what  few  things  on  earth  do :  they 
satisfy  the  mind.  Few  of  them  are  gorgeous  in 
color  ;  most  are  in  a  minor  key,  somewhat  sub- 
dued and  regretful,  as  if  the  present  Rhine  were 
not  quite  the  Rhine  of  his  earlier  days." 

One  stormy  day  at  Farnley,  Turner  called 
out  to  his  friend :  "  Come  here !  come  here  1 
Look  at  this  thunder-storm.  Isn't  it  grand  ? 
Isn't  it  wonderful?  Isn't  it  sublime?"  all 
the  time  making  notes  on  the  back  of  aletter. 
He  refused  any  better  drawing-block,  but  re- 
mained absorbed  in  his  work  until  the  storm 
had  passed,  when  he  said :  "  There,  Hawkey, 
in  two  years  you  will  see  this  again,  and  call 
it  Hannibal  crossing  the  Alps." 

Turner's  squabbles  with  his  engravers,  and 
the  later  squabbles  over  the  ,£140,000  which 
he  had  bequeathed  to  the  nation,  we  will  leave 
to  the  reader,  with  many  other  things  which 
space  does  not  allow  us  to  even  touch  upon, 
but  which  we  are  certain  will  make  him  feel 
that  seldom  has  so  much  knowledge  been 
combined  in  a  manner  so  entertaining  and 
delightful.  Not  least  to  be  valued  is  the  ap- 
pendix, which  contains  a  complete  catalogue 
of  the  artist's  engraved  maps  with  their  dates ; 
a  catalogue  of  all  his  pictures  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy  for  sixty-three  years,  and  the 
year  of  exhibition;  another  of  the  pictures 
given  by  him  to  the  National  Gallery ;  and  a 
fourth  of  all  other  works  of  his  and  the  places 
where  they  are  to  be  found. 

This  volume  forms  the  fourth  of  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.'s  amateur  series,  and  so  far  may 
be  considered  the  gem  of  the  series,  both  for 
its  matter  and  its  beautiful  colored  illustra- 
tions—  fac-similes  of  the  artist's  original 
drawings.      CAROLINE  W.  HORTON. 


AETIST  BIOGBAPHIES-* 

THE  design  of  this  new  series  of  minia- 
ture volumes  is  to  furnish  in  compact 
form,  clear,  accurate,  and  comprehensive 
sketches  of  the  great  painters  of  history, 
with  some  accompanying  descriptive  and 
critical  account  of  their  works ;  presenting 
thus  the  gist  of  a  treatise  within  the  propor- 
tions of  a  magazine  article,  but  without  sac- 
rifice of  essential  fact,  and  with  due  attention 
to  important  detail.  Each  volume  may  be 
regarded  as  a  "Vest-Pocket"  portrait  of 
some  famous  artist ;  a  "  Condensed  Classic  " 
of  critical  biography ;  a  "  Little  Classic  "  of 
truthful  and  entertaining  personal  narrative. 
The  editor  of  the  series  is  Mr.  M.  F.  Sweet- 
ser,  whose  American  guide-books,  also  pub- 

•  Artist  Biographies.  Titian,  Raphael,  Durer,  Munllo, 
etc.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 


IS  shed  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  have  given  a 
most  favorable  impression  of  his  abilities  for 
work  of  this  kind.  The  several  volumes  so 
far  published  admirably  fulfill  their  intention, 
and  give  promise  of  an  excellent  and  useful 
little  library.  •  It  is  remarkable  that  with  such 
great  condensation  there  should  be  such  full- 
ness of  detail  and  freshness  of  narrative.  In 
the  account  of  Titian,  for  example,  the  read- 
er will  find  all  that  is  needed  of  the  particu- 
lars of  the  famous  Venetian's  life  ;  while  the 
student  will  quickly  see  its  value,  as  contain- 
ing the  most  accessible  descriptions  of  the 
scattered  paintings  of  this  great  colorist,  and 
the  varying  estimates  of  their  place  in  art. 

For  the  life  of  Murillo  more  of  Mr.  Sweet- 
ser's  pains  and  patience  must  have  been 
needed  than  for  some  other  subjects  in  the 
series.  No  memoir  of  this  artist  can  be 
found  in  our  language,  and  even  the  Spanish 
writers  have  paid  him  little  attention.  But 
his  simple  history  does  not  lack  interest, 
from  his  street  painting  in  the  market-place 
of  Seville,  through  the  successive  periods  of 
imitation  and  eclecticism,  to  the  independent 
work  which  gave  him  a  master's  rank. 
Among  Spanish  artists,  Murillo  is  second  to 
Velazquez  (to  follow  Mr.  Sweetser's  spel- 
ling) alone,  whom  he  surpasses  in  soft- 
ness of  color,  though  he  has  not  the  latter' s 
imagination.  His  subjects,  like  those  of  his 
fellow-artists,  are  mainly  from  the  Virgin's 
life,  and  he  is  called  the  Painter  of  the  Con- 
ception. The  French  conquerors,  though 
they  robbed  Spain  of  his  works,  have  there- 
by spread  his  fame  more  widely  over  North- 
ern Europe.  Mr.  Sweetser  distinguishes 
clearly  his  three  styles,  frio,  cdiido,  and  va- 
poroso,  and  appends  a  list  of  his  paintings. 

In  turning  from  Murillo  to  Raphael,  the 
biographer  meets  difficulties  of  a  different 
nature.   The  very  abundance  of  materials  is 
bewildering.    For  the  artist's  life,  his  char- 
acter, and  his  work  have  been  treated  re- 
peatedly with  fullness  and  detail.   But  the 
accounts  are  somewhat  contradictory,  and 
on  many  points  controversies  have  arisen. 
Mr.  Sweetser  has  executed  his  delicate  task 
well,  and  has  shown  much  skill  in  selecting, 
arranging  and  condensing  his  facts.  The 
chief  events  in  Raphael's  life  are  given  with 
so  much  of  contemporary  history  as  is  need- 
ed for  explanation,  while  his  great  works, 
the  Frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  the  Tapestries 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Madonnas,  and 
the  Transfiguration  are  clearly,  though  briefly 
described.   And  the  reader,  as  he  closes  the 
little  book,  feels  his  wonder  renewed  that  so 
much  should  have  been  accomplished  in  a 
life  of  only  thirty-seven  years. 


You  cannot  easily  strip  a  postage  stamp  from 
an  envelope  without  tearing  the  stamp  ;  but  you 
can  very  easily  strip  the  envelope  from  the  stamp 
and  leave  the  latter  uninjured.  How  many  peo- 
ple know  of  this  convenient  little  trick  ? 
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THREE  STOEY  BOOKS. 

The  first  of  these  story-books,'  in  handsome 
style,  with  several  full-page  illustrations^  be- 
side the  small  vignettes,  typical  in  design 
and  beautiful  in  execution,  is  made  up  of 
fourteen  selections,  from  the  Chinese. 
French,  German,  Hebrew,  Hindostanee, 
Hungarian,  Irish,  Italian,  Japanese,  Russian, 
Swedish  and  Turkish.  They  are  announced 
as  "characteristic,"  and  have  the  merit  of 
being  new ;  but  in  interest  they  are  very  un- 
equal, and  several  of  them  are  undeniably 
common-place,  such  as  that  from  the  Japan- 
ese, and  one  from  the  Irish,  which  are  so 
prosaic,  that  one  is  led  to  wonder  at  their  ex- 
istence in  the  lore  of  a  people  so  odd  as  the 
first-named,  or  so  nimble-witted  as  the  last. 
The  story  from  the  Italian  has  something  of 
the  charm  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights ; "  that 
from  the  Russian,  "  The  Bride  of  the  Wind," 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  ingenious;  "The 
Herdsboy,"  from  the  Swedish  of  Upland,  the 
most  pleasing;  and  the  weird,  wild,  intensely 
dramatic  and  sanguinary  narrative  of  the  de 
stmction  of  the  Huns,  from  the  Hungarian, 
is  by  far  the  most  vivid  and  powerful. 

It  is  with  a  little  affectation,  bordering  on 
the  fanciful,  that  Mr.  Forestier*  announces 
his  prose  rendering  of  the  ancient  epic  of 
the  North-land,  "The  Nibelungen  Lay;" 
but  he  seems  to  have  brought  an  earnest  and 
respectful  spirit  to  his  work,  and  it  is  not  his 
fault  if  his  readers  fail  to  understand  the 
characteristics  of  that  famous  production  as 
given  in  the  language  of  modern  times. 
While  recognizing  the  fact  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  render  in  "simple,  English  prose  "  the 
spirit  of  the  original,  or  even  of  the  metrical 
translations,  he  hopes  to  stimulate  the  curi- 
osity of  those  not  familiar  with  it  to  investi- 
gate for  themselves ;  and,  as  a  preparation 
for  such  study,  his  narrative  with  its  concise 
but  comprehensive  introduction  will  prove 
valuable. 

The  "Tales  from  Ancient  Greece"*  are 
sixty-five  in  number,  classed  as  "  The  Gods 
and  Heroes,"  "Tales  from  the  Trojan  War," 
"  Tales  of  Thebes,"  and  "Miscellaneous 
Tales ; "  compact  in  a  neat  and  handy  vol- 
ume, introduced  by  an  explanation  of  each 
legend,  and  made  more  useful  by  a  table 
showing  the  pronunciation  of  the  proper 
names,  and  some  sixty  pages  of  notes.    It  is 
the  work  of  a  scholar,  who,  looking  upon 
them  as  something  more  than  mere  idle  sto- 
ries, sets  himself  reverently  to  trace  through 
them  the  form  of  society  and  condition  of 
thought  of  men  and  women  of  like  joys,  sor- 
rows and  interests  with  ourselves. 


i  Wonder- World  Stories.  Collected  and  Translated  by 
Marie  Pabke  and  Margery  Deane.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

»  Echoes  from  Mist-land,  or  The  Nibelungen  Lay.  Re- 
pealed to  Lovers  of  Romance  and  Chivalry.  By  Auber 
Fore»tier.    S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

»  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox, 
f£.  A-    Janacn,  McClurg  &  Co. 


In  those  which  were  originally  prepared 
for  the  use  of  young  children  —  though  mod- 
ified for  the  present  purpose  —  the  author 
made  the  common  mistake  of  thinking  he 
must  write  down  to  the  level  of  his  readers  : 
and  what  he  gained  in  simplicity,  he  lost  in 
force  and  flavor.  As  a  sample,  the  story  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice  shows  how  tame  and 
insipid  an  eventful  narrative  may  become 
under  such  treatment.  It  is,  however,  un- 
gracious to  specify  this  fault  in  a  book  so 
useful  and  praiseworthy. 


BBIEF  NOTICES. 

Ways  of  the  Spirit  and  Other  Essays.    Bv  Fred- 
erick Henry  Hedge.    [Roberts  Brothers.] 

In  the  fourteen  essays  comprising  this  vol- 
ume, one  of  our  most  cultivated  Christian 
scholars  gives  his  views  of  the  "  Origin  of 
Things,"  of  "Dualism  and  Optimism"  of 
"  The  Mythical  Element  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment," and  of  other  affiliated  topics  having 
deep  interest  for  thoughtful  minds,  related  to 
History,  Religion,  Christianity  in  its  larger 
historic  aspects,  and  the  profounder  prob- 
lems of  a  truly  spiritual  philosophy.  The 
stream  of  Dr.  Hedge's  thought  widens  and 
deepens  as  it  progresses,  so  that  the  latter 
essays  of  the  collection  are,  to  our  mind, 
richer  and  more  satisfactory  than  the  earlier, 
though  none  of  them  are  wanting  in  learning, 
wisdom,  freshness  and  force  ;  while  the  style 
is  clear  and  eloquent  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Some  of  his  views  are  striking  for  their  form 
if  not  for  their  substance.  Speaking  of  the 
human  soul  he  says  : 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  dying  is  not  migration, 
that  this  earth  is  man's  future  and  eternal  abode. 
.  .  .  We  do  not  go  to  heaven,  but  heaven  comes 
to  us." 

Again: 

"The  head  and  protoplast  of  liberal  Christian- 
ity is  Paul." 

Dr.  Hedge  holds  that  "  a  new  and  bodily 
organism  "  will  be  "  a  part  of  the  soul's  des- 
tination," but  he  adds : 

"  Whether  the  soul  in  that  new  organization 
will  retain  the  memories  which  belong  to  this,  is 
a  question  I  am  well  content  to  leave  as  I  find 
it,  involved  in  impenetrable  light  .  .  .  Whether 
dear  friends  who  were  parted  by  death  shall  meet 
again,  the  answer  is  still  the  same." 

There  is  a  chilling  doubtfulness  in  this  last 
remark  with  which  we  could  not  ourselves 
feel  wholly  content. 

Monday  Chats.  By  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve.  Se- 
lected and  Translated,  with  an  Introductory 
Essay,  bv  William  Mathews,  LL.  D.  [S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co.] 

From  the  fifteen  volumes  that  compose 
the  famous  Causeries  du  Lundi  of  the 
great  French  critic,  Dr.  Mathews  has  se- 
lected and  translated  the  eleven  essays  which 
occupy  the  principal  part  of  this  book. 
Guided  in  his  selection  by  the  two  consider- 
ations of  choosing  "  themes  of  intrinsic  and 
permanent  interest "  and  of  giving  "a 'due 
variety,"  he  presents  the  essays  upon  Louis 


the  Fourteenth,  Fenelon,  Bossuet,  Massillon, 
Pascal,  Rousseau,  Madame  Geoffrin,  Jou- 
bert,  Guizot,  The  Abbe  Galiani,  and  Fred- 
eric the  Great.  Dr.  Mathews  contributes  an 
introductory  essay  upon  the  life  and  writings 
of  Sainte-B.euve,  the  interest  of  whose  bio- 
graphical facts  is  far  superior  to  either  the 
acuteness  or  the  depth  of  its  criticisms.  Its 
conclusion,  however,  regarding  him  who  has 
been  called  the  "epitome  of  the  finest  cult- 
ure of  modern  times,"  is  very  just : 

"  In  summing  up  his  qualities,  wc  know  not 
which  most  to  admire,  his  geniality,  vivacity,  and 
catholicity  of  nature,  his  Parisian  delicacy  and 
finesse,  his  profound  knowledge  of  men  and 
books,  or  th*at  calm,  penetrating  wisdom,  —  that 
uncommon  common  sense,  —  which  is  so  conspic- 
uous in  all' he  wrote.  Two  crowning  qualities  he 
had  in  a  degree  rarely  seen  in  a  critic  —  insight 
and  disinterestedness;  a  faculty  of  penetrating 
into  the  secrets  of  the  most  opposite  natures,  and 
a  power  of  detecting  and  appreciating  whatever 
is  good  in  the  most  opposite  schools." 

Dr.  Mathews's  translation,  though  literal, 
retains  much  of  the  grace  of  the  original. 
His  volume,  therefore,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
appreciated  by  those  to  whom  these  noble 
essays  of  "the  finest  critical  spirit  of  our 
time  "  might  otherwise  remain  a  sealed  book. 

Voltaire.  Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers. 
By  Col.  E.  B.  Hamley,  C.  B.  rj.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.] 

Whatever  doubts  some  may  feel  of  the 
good  effect  to  be  wrought  by  the  attempt  in 
other  numbers  of  this  series  to  introduce 
Dante  or  Goethe  to  English  readers,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  utility  of  the  meth- 
od when  applied  to  prose  writers  like  Vol- 
taire. Concerning  that  notable  enemy  of 
the  craft  of  priests  and  the  tyranny  of  des- 
potism, the  popular  understanding  is  largely 
a  wminderstanding  —  which  Col.  Hamley's 
little  book  should  do  much  to  dissipate.  He 
has  written  the  story  of  Voltaire's  life  in  a 
friendly  but  not  eulogistic  spirit,  inserting 
chapters  which  will  give  the  unlearned  read- 
er a  conception,  limited,  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  superficial,  of  the  chief  literary  works 
of  that  wonder  of  versatility  and  wit.  Tell- 
ing a  straight-forward  story,  the  author  suffi- 
ciently exposes,  without  unnecessary  argu- 
ment, the  long-current  misconception  which 
made  of  Voltaire  an  arch-enemy  of  religion. 
In  point  of  simple  fact,  he  was  only  an  ene- 
my of  the  priesthood,  bigoted  and  immoral, 
that  controlled  his  country;  and  "the  Infa- 
mous," which  he  labored  to  crush,  was  the 
persecuting  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Vol- 
taire's chequered  experience  and  his  brilliant 
wit  have  afforded  Col.  Hamley  an  opportuni- 
ty which  he  has  well  improved  for  a  very  en- 
tertaining biography.  We  think  it  a  deficien- 
cy in  series  of  books  of  this  kind,  however, 
not  to  refer  the  reader,  who  may  wish  to  go 
farther,  to  the  standard  literature  of  the  au- 
thor treated.  In  the  present  case  Carlyle's 
famous  essay,  and  Mr.  John  Morley's  very 
able  biography,  should  by  all  means  have 
been  mentioned. 
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What  satisfaction  there  mutt  be  in  the  habit  of 
reading !  The  power  to  give  one's  self  up  gracious- 
ly to  a  book  is  the  wealthiest  habit,  I  imagine,  that 
one  can  acquire.  It  is  fullness  itself,  or  an  endless 
and  ever  ready  resource.  — Chauncby  Wright. 


No  young  and  unknown  writer  should  hes- 
itate, simply  because  of  youth  and  obscurity, 
to  offer  his  work,  in  a  suitable  quarter,  for 
publication.  There  is  a  popular  impression, 
amounting  almost  to  a  superstition,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper or  a  magazine  detests  quite  so  heartily 
as  the  approach  of  a  contributor  who  needs 
an  introduction.  And  they  are  the  most 
likely  to  be  repressed  by  this  fear  who  are 
the  best  entitled  to  rise  above  it.  The  edi- 
tor who  has  just  waded  through  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  worthless  manuscripts,  hails 
the  advent  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  the  literary 
treasure  long  sought  for,  but  not  yet  found. 
No  article,  carefully  and  neatly  prepared,  and 
opening  in  a  salient  fashion,  even  though  it  be 
signed  by  a  wholly  unfamiliar  name,  will  fail 
of  proper  attention  even  in  the  stateliest 
sanctum.  Trash  is  what  the  editor  tosses  in- 
to the  waste-basket ;  "  real  property  "  never. 


We  should  unhesitatingly  class  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Bowles  with  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett, Henry  J.  Raymond  and  Horace  Greeley, 
as  being  the  leading  journalists  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  to  the  present  time. 
Many  other  men,  among  the  living  and  the 
dead,  might  be  named  as  adorning  the  pro- 
fession ;  but  these  four  combined  to  create 
it  as  it  exists  to-day. 


We  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  readers 
toward  the  leanness  of  our  editorial  columns 
proper.  The  accumulation  of  books  awaiting 
notice  has  been  so  unprecedented,  and  the  space 
required  for  the  adequate  treatment  of  some  of 
them  so  great,  that  we  have  had  no  choice  but  to 
crowd  departments  that  can  better  wait  for  more 
generous  attention.  Next  month  we  may  be  able 
to  restore  the  balance  which  should  be  preserved. 


The  month  of  January  has  brought  large  and 
greatly  encouraging  additions  to  the  subscription 
list  of  the  Literary  World,  which  never,  we  be- 
lieve, has  grown  so  rapidly  as  it  is  growing  now. 
Scores  of  letters  attest  that  the  paper  is  also  gain- 
ing in  the  favor  of  its  readers  and  the  public  We 
believe  that  the  present  year  will  witness  its  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  many  respects;  but  as 
heretofore  we  refrain  from  making  promises. 


Ik  an  early  number  we  shall  devote  one  or 
more  pages  to  an  account  of  social  literary  clubs 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.   Members  of 


such  clubs  will  greatly  facilitate  our  purpose  by 
furnishing  us  with  facts  and  suggestions  in  com- 
pact form,  covering  especially  these  points:  local- 
ity, character  of  community,  name  of  club,  com- 
position and  size,  important  rules  and  regula- 
tions, nature  of  meetings  and  their  frequency. 


Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson  is  doing  an  important 
service  in  fostering  the  "  Intercollegiate  Literary 
Association,"  an  agency  for  bringing  American 
colleges  into  closer  fellowship  and  cooperation 
with  respect  to  their  common  end. 


HULSIU8  AHD  DE  BEY. 

BIBLIOPHILES  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
administration  of  the  Lenox  Library  has 
given  an  earnest  of  what  they  intend  doing  toward 
a  contribution  to  bibliography.  The  libraries*  of 
the  country  of  the  most  importance  for  elucidat- 
ing the  age  of  discovery  and  the  colonial  period 
of  American  history,  through  first  editions  and 
the  rarest  of  what  are  commonly  termed  Ameri- 
cana, are  probably  the  Lenox  Library  in  New 
York,  the  Brinley  collection  in  Hartford,  and  the 
Carter-Brown  collection  in  Providence.  Of  the 
latter  library  there  is  an  annotated  catalogue  in 
part  printed,  and  made  what  it  is  through  the 
scholarship  of  the  Hon.  John  Russell  Bartlett, 
who  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown  has  had  the 
care  of  the  collection.  It  is  not  known  that  it 
will  ever  become  more  accessible  to  students, 
than  the  courteous  attention  of  its  present  custo- 
dians are  able  to  make  its  essentially  private 
stores.  It  will  not  be  long,  probably,  before  the 
publication  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Hartford  col- 
lection will  cause  that  extremely  valuable  and  in- 
teresting amassment  of  books  to  be  known,  and 
the  direction  of  its  inventory  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  J.  Hammond 
Trumbull,  who  is  the  possessor  of  much  of  the 
curious  and  valuable  lore  necessary  to  make  the 
annotations  worthy  of  the  books  they  illustrate. 
Of  the  Lenox  Library  but  little  has  been  definitely 
known,  and  that  little  was  in  the  highest  degree 
appetizing.  The  simple  L  attached  to  an  occa- 
sional piece  of  critical  research,  has  marked  un- 
obtrusively the  careful  and  accurate  hand  of  its 
owner,  when  he  has  quietly  put  in  the  way  of 
those  most  interested,  the  results  of  his  inquiries, 
and  the  proofs  of  his  acquisitions,  as  a  book  lover. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  collection,  which  for 
years  and  with  great  scrutiny  he  has  gathered, 
has  now  been  confided  to  trustees,  for  the  public 
use.  There  are  the  same  unmistakable  traces  of 
Mr.  Lenox's  hand  in  the  little  brochure  now  put 
forth  by  these  trustees,  as  Number  One  of  "con- 
tributions to  a  catalogue  "  of  their  library. 

This  precursor  of  what  we  may  reasonably 
hope  to  be  a  long  series  of  valuable  chapters  of 
bibliography,  is  given  to  a  description  of  the  set 
of  Hulsius's  Voyages,  which  is  possessed  by  the 
Lenox  Library.  This  great  rival  of  De  Bry  as  a 
gatherer  and  translator  of  original  narratives  of 
the  early  explorers  and  discoverers,  is  probably  a 
little  more  than  a  name  to  all  but  a  few.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  indications  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  editions  of  the  several  sections  of  his  great 
work,  that  with  their  contemporaries  Hulsius 
was  more  popular  than  De  Bry,  and  scholars  of 
later  days  have  pronounced  him  much  more  care- 


ful and  trustworthy  as  a  compiler  and  translator. 
The  fact  that  h  is  far  more  difficult  now  to  meet 
with  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  sets  of  Hulsius 
than  of  De  Bry,  would  also  indicate  that  the  ver- 
nacular rendering  of  the  former  subjected  his 
volumes  to  more  wear  and  dispersement  than  fell 
to  the  Latin  of  De  Bry.  The  issuing  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  Hulsius  and  their  reissuing  extended 
over  the  long  period  of  sixty-two  years,  1598- 
1660,  which  naturally  diminished  the  chances  of 
continuous  preservation  of  the  successive  sections. 

Whether  it  be  that  collectors  have  paid  more 
attention  to  De  Bry,  or  that  there  is  a  greater 
frequency  of  sets,  it  is  certain  that,  as  an  editor, 
he  is  far  more  widely  known.  De  Bry  as  well  as 
Hulsius  presents  just  the  attractions  that  make 
the  pursuit  of  a  collector  so  zestful.  They  are 
what  the  gaminess  of  a  fish  or  the  shyness  of  a 
bird  are  to  the  sportsman.  There  is  always  an 
eagerness  of  search  in  the  passion  of  the  genuine 
book-hunters,  when  the  game  though  hard  to  find 
has  a  known  existence.  But  the  pursuit  of  De 
Bry  and  Hulsius  is  always  undertaken  with  the 
chance  that  the  reward  will  be  the  discovery  of 
something  bibliographically  new.  Sobolewski,  a 
Polish  collector,  was  thought  to  have  paid  more 
attention  to  the  acquisition  of  De  Brys,  with  a 
view  to  forming  a  perfect  set,  than  any  one  else. 
He  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  collation  for 
Brunet's  Manual,  which  Mr.  Cutter,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Athenaeum,  has  translated  for  Mr.  Sabin's 
dictionary  of  books  on  America,  and  he  was 
held  to  have  added  to  the  knowledge  which  De 
Bure  and  Camus  had  possessed.  Accordingly, 
when  a  few  years  ago,  at  his  death,  his  set  of  De 
Bry  was  thrown  upon  the  market,  there  was  not 
a  little  stir  in  the  very  small  but  not  insignificant 
circle,  where  De  Bry  was  a  name  and  an  aspira- 
tion. The  set  went,  where  so  many  good  book* 
dear  to  the  lovers  of  Americana  had  gone  before, 
into  the  catalogue  of  Frederick  Muller,  of  Am- 
sterdam, but  not  to  remain  long.  It  soon  found 
its  way  to  a  shelf  beside  another  copy  in  the 
Lenox  collection,  when  a  comparison  revealed 
the  fact  that  each  contained  material  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  other,  and  that  a  combination  of 
the  two  would  make  some  new  bibliographical 
revelations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Number  Two 
of  these  contributions  will  commit  this  new  col- 
lation to  the  cognizance  of  those  interested. 
Portions  of  a  set,  particularly  those  sections 
which  pertain  to  the  early  discoveries  of  this  con- 
tinent, are  not  infrequently  found  in  American  li- 
braries ;  but  there  are  sets  approaching  comple- 
tion in  greater* or  less  degree,  in  the  Carter- 
Brown  Library,  in  the  Astor  Library,  and  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  which  has  a  set  in  its  gen- 
eral collection,  and  another  and  a  better  one  in 
the  Barton  collection.  Sets,  having  such  a  degree 
of  completeness  as  to  be.  answerable  for  most 
cases  of  research,  can  be  bought  at  prices  ranging 
from  $750  to  (1000,  though  the  rarest  of  the  single 
parts,  like  the  English  text  of  Hariot's  Virginia, 
brought  at  auction  in  Boston  in  1870,  the  sum  of 
$975.  This  part  is,  however,  so  extremely  rare 
that  only  about  half  a  dozen  copies  are  known  to 
exist,  and  of  these  the  Lenox  and  Carter-Brown 
Libraries  are  among  the  possessors.  The  library 
of  Harvard  College  has  an  imperfect  copy.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  set  any  limits  to  a  price, 
which  would  be  commanded  by  a  perfect  set  in 
both  languages. 
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Of  Hulsius,  Asher  doubted,  when  he  printed 
his  latest  study  of  the  subject  in  1839,  if  a  perfect 
set  of  all  the  parts  in  all  the  editions  had  ever 
been  got  together,  and  certainly  of  the  twenty-six 
parts  which  constitute  a  complete  set,  the  last 
three  of  them  are  among  the  most  difficult  of 
books  to  find.  As  with  De  Bry  the  sections  re- 
lating to  New  England  and  Virginia,  being  trans- 
lations in  German  of  John  Smith  and  Hamor,  are 
sometimes  found  in  American  libraries,  and 
they  are  in  Harvard  College  Library ;  but  the  set 
described  in  the  Carter-Brown  catalogue,  and 
which  had  belonged  to  Ternaux,  and  that  in  the 
Lenox  Library  are,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  only 
complete  sets  in  this  country.  Beside  the  ac- 
count by  Asher  already  mentioned,  Bohn  and 
Quaritch  have  printed  collations  of  sets,  the 
former  that  of  Lord  Lyndsay.  Muller,  of  Am- 
sterdam, in  the  second  part  of  his  admirable  con- 
tribution to  Dutch-American  bibliography,  his 
"  Books  on  America,"  has  also  described  a  full 
set ;  and  the  Lenox  Library  possess  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  scholars,  manuscript  collations  of 
the  Grenville  and  other  sets  in  the  British  Muse- 
um, and  of  the  sets  in  the  City  Library  at  Ham- 
burgh and  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 

JUSTIN  WINSOR. 


OHATJHOEY  WEIGHT'S  LETTEES* 

IN  this  volume  of  exceedingly  tasteful  and 
attractive  exterior  we  have  a  package  of 
the  choice  letters  of  a  genius  tied  together 
with  a  thread  of  slender  biographical  narra- 
tive by  a  friend.  The  genius  ceased  to  live 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1875,  and  how  pursues  his  inquiries  into 
the  laws  of  the  universe  —  where?  The 
friend  is  one  who  was  a  former  college-mate, 
continued  a  companion  in  manhood,  is  now  a 
professor  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
was  one  of  a  little  company  who  stood  gazing 
up  when  its  leading  spirit  was  taken  away. 
The  book  has  the  effect  of  an  apotheosis. 

Chauncey  Wright  lived  in  Cambridge,  in- 
cluding his  college  course,  more  than  quarter 
of  a  century ;  he  had,  probably,  a  stronger 
and  more  marked  intellectuality  than  any 
other  person  who  lived  in  that  city  during 
that  period ;  yet  when  he  died  there  could  not 
have  been  a  thousand  persons  out  of  the 
forty  thousand  constituting  its  population 
who  had  ever  heard  of  him,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  were  one  hundred  out  of  the  thous- 
and whose  minds  were  in  the  least  affected 
by  his  death.   So  dense  was  the  obscurity  in 
which  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being 
the  man  whom  the  London  Academy  of  Feb- 
ruary 24th,  1877,  described  as  "one  of  the 
finest  philosophical  minds  which  America  or 
any  country  has  produced."    Just  this  he 
was,  a  mind;  a  mind  rather  than  a  man; 
for,  though  he  had  a  very  palpable  physique, 
and  shared  affections  which  brought  him  into 
very  tender  relations  with  a  few  men  and 
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women  somewhat  after  his  own  kind,  yet  his 
life  was  so  purely  intellectual  as  to  have  al- 
most a  ghostly  semblance  only  for  those  who 
can  see  him  only  through  the  medium  of  this 
posthumous  record. 

Mr.  Wright  .came  of  old  New  England 
stock,  and  was  born  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
September  20,  1830.  As  a  child  he  was 
precocious  and  singular.  As  a  youth  he  was 
diffident  and  reflective.  He  entered  Har- 
vard College  in  1848,  where  he  did  little 
studying  by  ordinary  methods,  but  developed 
rapidly  in  certain  directions,  and  compelled 
tribute  to  his  remarkable  mental  gifts  from 
all  who  knew  him.  On  graduating,  he  be* 
came  a  computer  in  the  office  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  just  then  established  at  Cambridge, 
and  supported  himself  by  service  in  that  ca- 
pacity till  1870.  A  private  pupil  or  two,  a 
short  term  of  instruction  in  a  private  school, 
a  brief  lectureship  in  the  college,  and  one 
or  two  similar  avocations,  diversified  his  la- 
bors. He  wrote  much,  chiefly  upon  philo- 
sophical subjects  and  with  a  critical  purpose, 
for  the  Nation  and  the  North  American 
Review.  He  was  less  a  student  than  a 
thinker.  If  not  strictly  an  original  investiga- 
tor, he  had  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  ab- 
sorbing the  results  of  investigation  by  others. 
The  favorite  expeditions  of  his  thought  were 
into  the  boundless  realm  of  abstract  philoso- 
phy, though  he  was  entirely  at  home  among 
the  more  tangible  problems  which  underly  the 
material  universe.  His  intellectual  disciple- 
ship  began  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  and 
ended  with  Mill  and  Darwin.  He  talked 
pure  metaphysics  as  ordinary  men  talk  local 
politics ;  and  to  women  wrote  page  after  page 
on  the  abstrusest  topics  of  pure  reason.  His 
nature  was  simplicity  itself,  his  disposition 
was  affectionate,  his  truthfulness  and  purity 
were  never  questioned,  and  the  unhappy  in- 
dulgence of  a  single  appetite  seems  to  have 
been  his  only  moral  weakness. 

The  letters  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  present  volume  are  chiefly 
to  Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Lesley,  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  his  sisters  Grace 
and  Jane,  to  Mr.  Francis  E.  Abbot,  and  to 
Mr.  Darwin.  They  range  from  the  pleasant 
trifles  of  experience  upon  his  vacation  ram- 
bles to  the  largest  and  most  formidable 
themes  of  philosophy;  are  enlivened  with 
many  curious  observations  of  fact,  are  made 
impressive  by  frequent  profound  remarks 
upon  moral  truth  and  duty,  and  are  softened 
by  great  amiability  and  occasional  pleasantry. 
They  are  instinct  with  a  large  and  powerful 
personality,  in  which  the  masculine  and  fem- 
inine elements  strikingly  combine,  and  re- 
veal a  character  and  life  in  which  there  is 
much  to  love  and  revere.  Their  interest  is 
largely  for  students  of  metaphysics,  but  not 
wholly  so,  for  their  subjects  touch  common 
things  at  many  points,  and  are  marked  by 
much  that  is  attractive  to  ordinary  intelligen- 


ces. The  volume,  which  is  privately  printed, 
contains  a  list  of  Mr.  Wright's  contributions 
to  the  Nation,  and  is  enriched  with  brief 
contributions  of  an  appropriate  sort  from 
many  of  his  friends  —  including  a  fine  piece  • 
of  character-estimate  by  Prof.  Gurney ;  it  has 
a  good  index ;  and  has  been  prepared  with 
great  good  judgment  and  taste  throughout 
Looking  upon  it  in  connection  with  the  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  Wright's  Philosophical  Discus- 
sions issued  a  year  ago,  it  can  be  said  that 
his  fitting  monument  has  been  reared. 


THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

A  COMPLETE  set  of  "The  British  Poets" 
is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  of  a  de- 
sideratum, if  we  co\ild  only  settle  the  question, 
who  are  "The  British  Poets  ?" 

More  than  three  hundred  years  ago  English 
poetical  collections  began  to  be  made  ;  but  the 
first  one  of  much  moment  was  by  Dr.  Blair,  pub- 
lished in  1773.  This,  however,  represented  only 
seventeen  names,  though  they  were  of  considera- 
ble eminence.  In  1776  Mr.  Bell  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  collection  comprising  those  of  Blair 
and  thirty-two  others.  In  1779  was  begun  the 
publication  of  the  collection  to  which  Dr.  Johnson 
contributed  the  biographies.  This  proposed  to 
give  all  the  English  poets  of  reputation,  from 
Chaucer  (1328)  to  that  time  (1779);  but  it  con- 
tained only  fifty-three  names.  In  1793  Anderson 
published  a  collection  in  thirteen  volumes,  con- 
taining the  writings  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
poets.  In  1810  Chalmers  published  an  edition  in 
twenty-one  volumes,  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  names.  The  celebrated  Aldine  edition 
contains  only  twenty-four  names ;  and  that  of  Lit- 
tle &  Brown,  by  Child,  but  forty-four.  Jacob's  His- 
torical Account,  published  in  1720,  contains  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  names ;  and  Ellis's  Speci- 
mens, published  in  18 10,  third  edition,  contains 
extracts  from  and  notices  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  poets,  extending  from  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
born  1230,  to  Sir  Francis  Fane,  born  1650.  From 
all  of  these  compilations  many  names  are  excluded, 
equally  worthy  with  many  of  those  which  are 
included.  A  list  of  them,  well  known  and  much 
read,  would  be  curious  and  instructive.  If  we 
begin  at  1650,  where  Ellis  leaves  off,  we  begin 
with  Dryden  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  can  easily 
see  what  a  wealth  of  English  poetical  literature 
lies  before  us. 

It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  hereafter  we 
must  have  selections  of  the  British  Poets  instead 
of  collections.  And  the  more  evident  this  becomes, 
the  more  pressing  is  the  question,  what  names 
and  poems  should  be  included  in  a  selection  of 
The  British  Poets  ? 

The  "  Riverside  Edition,"  now  going  through 
the  press  of  Hurd  &  Houghton,  ought  very 
fairly  to  answer  that  question.  It  would  be  a 
great  pity  if  the  edition  should  contain  nothing 
more  than  that  of  Little  &  Brown,  upon  which 
it  is  based ;  because  it  is  so  handsome  and  so 
cheap  that  it  will  be  found  in  every  library.  It 
certainly  should  comprise  the  completed  works 
of  Chaucer,  Daniel,  Mickle,  Drayton,  Addison, 
Blair  end  Rogers.  And  in  Mickle  may  be  included 
his  translation  of  the  Lusiad.  There  should  be 
also  a  few  volumes  containing  selections  from 
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the  older  poets,  whose  works,  for  obvious  reasons, 
could  not  be  included  entire.  Many  exquisite 
poems  are  to  be  found  among  those  of  Suckling, 
Mennes,  Raleigh,  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson,  Sam 
Johnson,  Carew,  Quarles,  Waller,  Dyer,  Blair,  A. 
Phillips,  Logan,  Shenstorte,  and  others  still  less 
known  to  fame.  And  even  then,  hundreds  of 
names,  the  owners  whereof  once  thought  to  send 
them  worthily  freighted  down  the  stream  of  time, 
have  stranded  by  the  way.  Notwithstanding, 
poetry  and  literature  are  their  own  exceeding 
great  reward ;  and  beautiful  books,  full  of  beau- 
tiful thoughts,  expressed  in  beautiful  language, 
are  most  surely  things  of  beauty,  and  a  joy  for- 
ever. JOHN  G.  FREEZE. 


REGENT  FKJTIOH. 

Daudet's  latest  «  stands  easily  at  the  head  of 
the  new  novels  called  up  for  present  notice,  being 
a  work  of  large  dimensions,  not  only,  but  of  elab- 
orate workmanship.  Judged  as  a  piece  of  art, 
the  canvas  is  broader  than  that  presented  by 
either  his  Sidonie  or  Jack  ;  contains  more  figures 
than  they;  and  shows  a  stronger  technique,  with, 
however,  the  same  deep  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
hollowness  of  certain  phases  of  French  character 
and  life.  Peculiarities  of  style  appear  which  we 
have  not  before  noticed  in  Daudet,  and  which  in 
some  measure  justify  the  title  which  has  been 
applied  to  him  of  "  the  French  Dickens."  The 
Nabob  has  obviously  grown  out  of  the  lessons 
learned  by  the  author  while  serving  as  private 
secretary  to  the  late  Due  de  Morny,  the  noted 
French  statesman,  speculator,  and  political  lieu- 
tenant of  Napoleon  III,  who  died  in  1865.  From 
the  intimacy  thus  gained  the  novelist  brings  forth 
a  variety  of  materials  belonging  to  high  life  in 
France  under  the  Empire,  and  the  story  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  picture  of  realities,  though  doubtless 
exaggerated  in  some  aspects.  We  are  led  to  ob- 
serve just  here,  that  if  this  fidelity  to  fact  be  not 
one  of  its  qualities,  then  the  novel  loses  half  its 
value ;  while  if  it  be,  we  wonder  a  little  at  the 
free  use  made  by  the  author  of  his  confiden- 
tial relations.  The  Due  de  Morny  is  presented 
in  the  guise  of  a  Duke  de  Mora  ;  the  "  Nabob  " 
is  an  enormously  rich  banker  from  Tunis,  resi- 
dent in  Paris,  who  comes  to  an  inglorious  financial 
end ;  a  prominent  figure  is  that  of  Jenkins,  a  suc- 
cessful Irish  physician,  of  large  practice  among 
the  nobility;  there  is  also  a  Felicia  Ruys,  a 
sculptress,  a  sort  of  French  "  Avis  "  —  to  borrow 
and  degrade  Miss  Phelps's  latest  heroine ;  and  a 
number  of  other  people,  good,  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent, revolve  around  these.  A  very  charming 
group  is  the  Joyeuse  family,  the  portraiture  of 
whose  home  and  life  is  a  bright  relief  to  the 
coarse,  selfish  and  vulgar  crowd  with  which  they 
are  associated.  The  story  proceeds  upon  a  grand 
panoramic  scale,  presenting  a  series  of  detached 
scenes,  partly  historical  in  character,  vivid  and 
life-like  in  execution.  There  is  no  obvious  social 
vice  in  the  book,  though  suggestions  of  it  are  not 
wanting.  The  author's  purpose  is  distinctly  to 
teach,  and  the  teaching  is  good.  As  a  whole  the 
novel  is  solid  and  somber,  one  to  be  read  with 
care  and  reflection ;  and  to  mature  minds  it  will 
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bring  both  moral  profit  and  intellectual  pleasure. 
We  are  forced,  however,  to  complain  of  the  trans- 
lator, who,  as  it  seems  to  us,  too  often  sacrifices 
clearness  and  ease  to  the  necessities  of  a  stern  lit- 
eralism. 

Compared  with  the  foregoing,  the  latest  of  the 
"No  Name  Series "*  seems  a  slight  affair,  yet 
we  presume  that  to  the  majority  of  people  it  will 
prove  quite  as  agreeable  reading.  It  is  a  Bos- 
ton story,  through  and  through,  about  Boston 
"folks"  and  Boston  life,  written  manifestly  by 
a  Bostonian,  and  well  written  too.  Without 
great  pretensions  to  either  originality,  strength, 
or  sharpness  of  outline,  it  is  at  the  same  time  free 
from  the  commoner  faults,  and  after  detaining 
the  reader  for  its  hour  will  suffer  him  to  go  on 
his  way  with  a  pleasant  impression.  The  inter- 
est turns  on  the  love-fortunes  of  a  young  heiress, 
whose  figure  is  very  cleverly  sketched,  and  toward 
whom  one  finds  a  pleasant  feeling  growing  up  in 
his  mind.  By  the  "  wolf  at  the  door  "  is  meant 
the  loss  of  her  large  property  through  the  manip- 
ulation of  a  pair  of  villains  of  the  type  too  prev- 
alent just  now;  a  disaster  from  which  relief 
comes  to  her  in  the  person  of  a  faithful  and  wor- 
thy lover,  whom  she  had  nearly  lost  through  a 
misunderstanding  caused  by  the  treachery  of  an 
acquaintance  who  professed  to  be  a  friend.  Much 
of  the  action  takes  place  amid  the  brilliant  scenes 
of  a  Boston  charity  "  Bazaar,"  which  are  de- 
scribed with  a  relish  and  spirit  begotten  of  famil- 
iarity. We  should  place  much  confidence  in  any 
suggestion  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  pleasing 
story,  in  which  any  three  or  five  ladies  concerned 
in  the  recent  "  Old  South  Fair  "  should  agree. 
The  author,  if  not  actively  engaged  in  that  com- 
mendable undertaking,  we  venture  to  guess  was 
was  not  far  off. 

The  author  of  Gianetto  makes  no  attempt  to 
repeat  the  unusual  and  supernatural  effects  of 
that  story  in  her  second  novel.  3  It  has  the  some- 
what hackneyed  plot  of  a  nameless  and  disowned 
orphan,  kept  fraudulently  from  her  rights,  and  gain- 
ing them  at  last  after  much  complication  and 
heart-break ;  but  there  is  a  grace  and  freshness 
in  the  telling  of  the  tale  which  makes  up  for  its 
lack  of  originality,  and  secures  the  attention  of 
the  reader  till  the  end.  Furthermore,  the  story 
offers  the  counterbalance  of  an  entirely  novel  sit- 
uation, something  noteworthy  now-a-days.  We 
refer  to  the  scene  where  Dita  and  her  lover,  suf- 
ferers from  the  same  accident,  one  with  a  broken 
arm  and  the  other  with  a  broken  leg,  quarrel 
from  the  sofas  to  which  they  are  respectively  con- 
fined, and  are  forced  to  make  up  again,  neither 
being  able  to  leave  the  room  in  offended  dignity, 
and  remaining  at  variance  being  too  awkward  a 
position  for  endurance.  There  is  some  good 
character  drawing  in  the  book  —  light,  graphic 
and  distinct:  the  delightful  Dick,  for  example, 
who  reforms  an  inhuman  little  butterfly-collector 
of  German  extraction  by  threat  of  impalement  on 
a  bonnet-pin;  Nannie  and  Andrew;  and,  best  of 
all,  perhaps,  Jacques  the  odd  bibliopole. 

The  plan  on  which  Mrs.  Prentiss  has  built  her 
story  of  Pemaquid*  is  novel,  certainly,  but  we 
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do  not  like  it.  Each  of  the  several  characters  is 
made  to  tell  his  or  her  own  part  in  it.  The  re- 
sult is  a  disjointed  fabric,  over  which  our  mind 
has  passed  with  a  sensation  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  a  rider  upon  a  corduroy  road.  To  the 
date  and  locality  of  the  action  there  is  scarcely 
any  further  hint  than  is  contained  in  the  sub-title. 
A  passing  reference  to  Kittery  Point,  and  one  or 
two  allusions  to  noted  revivalists  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, help  the  reader  a  little  in  this  regard ;  but, 
practically,  the  locale  goes  for  nothing.  The  in- 
terest depends  solely  on  the  intercourse  of  the 
persons  concerned,  and  chiefly  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  character  in  one  or  two  of  them. 
Mrs.  Pickett,  who  is  the  central  figure,  and  a  very 
disagreeable  one  at  the  outset,  seems  to  us  an 
unnatural  sort  of  body ;  and  naturalness  is  sacri- 
ficed at  many  other  points.  The  vacillation  and 
genera]  unsatisfactoriness  of  Frank  Weston  are 
carried  to  an  unnecessary  extreme.  The  motive 
of  the  work  is,  of  course,  excellent,  as  in  every- 
thing Mrs.  Prentiss  writes. 

A  confirmed  novel-reader  will  probably  find  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  such  a  book  as  Souci,  5 
which  is  extremely  dramatic  in  plot,  abounds  in 
incident,  and  has  a  heroine  who  is  passionate, 
impulsive,  and  a  marvelous  singer;  appearing 
first  as  a  pitifully-forlorn  child  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  but  becoming,  eventually,  the  brilliant 
queen  of  the  opera-house.  The  romance  of  sev- 
eral lives  is  interwoven  with  hers,  although  the 
plot  is  by  no  means  skillfully  wrought  out.  It 
comes  under  the  head  of  the  "sensational,"  and 
the  tone  is  not  healthful.  It  is,  however,  written 
with  spirit ;  and  the  constancy  of  Souci,  which  is 
the  praiseworthy  feature  6f  her  unique  and  un- 
disciplined nature,  is  so  well  sustained  that  one 
would  judge  the  author  to  be  capable  of  better 
work. 

Of  what  remains  we  have  little  to  say,  and  that 
little  not  very  favorable.  Mr.  William  Black's 
Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly  *> — preposterous 
title  !  —  reads  as  though  it  were  written  to  a  pub- 
lisher's order,  and  is  quite  unworthy  the  fame  of 
the  author  of  The  Princess  of  Thule,  albeit  the 
narrative  of  American  travel  woven  into  it  has  a 
certain  interest  for  American  readers.  A  Young 
Wife's  Storyl  is  characterless  and  weak.  The 
young  wife  is  a  second  wife,  with  a  cool  husband, 
an  exacting  and  disappointing  uncle-in-law,  and 
two  step-children,  one  of  trying  temper.  In  The 
Modern  Minister*  we  have  a  singular  social  mess, 
in  which  evil  in  great  variety  gets  the  better  of 
good ;  and,  worse  to  relate,  a  second  volume  is 
yet  to  come;  The  World  Well  Lost*  teaches 
these  lessons  of  peculiar  importance  just  now, 
that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  and  that  some 
things  conduce  more  to  true  happiness  and  pros- 
perity than  riches  and  "  position ; "  but  the  man- 
ner of  the  teaching  is  rather  sensational.  None  of 
the  books  mentioned  in  this  concluding  paragraph 
are  worthy  of  any  very  serious  attention. 
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BEOEHT  VOLUMES  OP  POETET. 

To  the  poetry  of  Germany  are  devoted  the  two 
latest  volumes  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  Poems  of 
Places  ;  1  a  field,  perhaps,  as  rich  in  material  as 
any  yet  traversed  by  this  skillful  collector,  yet 
for  obvious  reasons  less  familiar.  Besides  the 
German  poets  whose  names  will  instantly  occur 
in  this  connection,  a  large  number  of  English  and 
American  writers  have  found  in  German  scenery, 
and  the  history,  romance  and  tradition  associated 
with  it,  full  inspiration  for  their  verse.  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  Procter,  Campbell,  the  Brownings, 
Allingham  and  Kingsley,  and  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Bret  Harte  and  Aldrich,  are 
among  the  names  represented  here.  The  river 
Rhine,  of  course,  is  the  most  frequent  theme, 
there  being  no  less  than  thirty-two  poems  upon  it 
in  the  early  pages  of  the  second  volume,  though 
we  miss  from  the  list  Lowell's  lines  on  a  "  Pressed 
Flower."  Aix-la-Chapelle  has  seven  poems,  Stras- 
burg  six,  Cologne  and  its  Cathedral  five,  the 
Hartz  Mountains  five,  etc.,  etc  Mr.  Longfellow's 
own  contributions  are  less  than  a  dozen.  The 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  "  Miscellaneous  "  poems  at 
the  end  include  several  which  have  no  special 
meaning  of  locality,  but  one  of  them  is  as  good 
as  the  best  It  is  an  anonymous  translation  from 
the  German  of  Franz  Dingelstedt,  as  follows : 

THE  WATCHMAN. 

The  last  faint  twinkle  now  goes  out 

Up  in  the  poet's  attic; 
And  the  roysterers,  in  merry  rout,  , 

Speed  home  with  steps  erratic. 

Soft  from  the  house-roofs  showers  the  snow, 

The  vane  creaks  on  the  steeple, 
The  lanterns  wag  and  glimmer  low 

In  the  storffl  by  the'  hurrying  people. 

The  houses  all  stand  black  and  still, 
The  churches  and  taverns  deserted. 

And  a  body  may  now  wend  his  will, 
With  his  own  fancies  diverted. 

Not  a  squinting  eye  now  looks  this  way, 
Not  a  slanderous  mouth  is  dissembling, 

And  a  heart  that  has  slept  the  livelong  day 
May  now  love  and  hope  with  trembling. 

Dear  Night  I   Thou  foe  to  each  base  end,  , 
While  the  good  still  a  blessing  prove  thee, 

They-*ay  that  thou  art  no  man's  friend,  — 
Sweet  Night  1    How  I  therefore  love  thee  1 

In  his  'Single  Famous  Poems 1  —  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  title  —  Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson  has 
sought  to  gather  those  pieces  which  have  been, 
each  to  its  own  author,  the  only  basis  of  poetic 
fame.  It  is  a  delicate  task  to  decide  what  poems 
belong  in  such  a  collection,  especially  since  the 
word  "  famous "  includes,  in  our  author's  use  of 
it,  not  only  universal  favorites,  but  poems  loved 
by  the  few  as  well.  It  seems  a  little  presumptu- 
ous to  say  that  Sir  John  Suckling  is  known  as  a 
poet  by  his  "Ballad  upon  a  Wedding,"  (here 
called  "The  Bride")  alone;  or  John  Logan  by 
his  lines  to  the  "Cuckoo;"  at  least  it  would  be 
as  easy  to  find  a  single  famous  poem  of  Carew, 
or  Lovelace,  or  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  look  in  vain  for  Marlowe's 
"Milkmaid's  Song,"  Motherwell's  "Jeanie  Mor- 
rison," and,  above  all,  Wolfe's  "Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore."  With  so  vague  a  principle  of  se- 
lection, the  merits  of  the  pieces  differ  as  widely 
as  their  subjects.  The  arrangement,  also,  being 
chronological  only,  brings  out  more  strongly  the 
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lack  of  unity  and  purpose  and  makes  the  incon- 
gruities more  apparent  Verses  grave  and  gay ; 
tragic,  pathetic,  comic ;  ballad,  sonnet  and  hymn, 
are  mingled  indiscriminately.  For  instance,  we 
find  in  direct  succession,  "  A  Visit  from  St  Nich- 
olas" and  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  "  Wid- 
ow Malone  "  and  the  "  Lament  of  the  Irish  Emi- 
grant," "  There  is  a  Happy  Land"  and  "  Gluggity 
Glug ; "  and  even  the  chronological  order  is 
sometimes  broken,  notably  when  "  Nearer,  My 
God,  to  Thee,"  written  in  1848,  comes  a  dozen 
pages  after  some  verses  on  the  "  Battle  of  Balak- 
lava,"  which  was  fought  in  1854;  and  also  when 
"  Maryland,  My  Maryland  "  occurs  some  sixty 
pages  after  Tom  Taylor's  Eulogy  on  the  mur- 
dered Lincoln.  We  have  noted  some  other 
errors,  but  these  are  enough  to  show  that  the 
book  is  an  addition  of  no  great  value  to  the  list 
of  collections  of  English  verse. 

Omar  Khayyam  s  was  a  Persian  philosopher  and 
poet  who  "  died  within  the  first  quarter  of  our 
twelfth  century."  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Imam 
Mowaffak,  a  famous  wise  man  of  Khorassan,  and 
in  his  later  years  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Vizier 
Nizatn-ul-Mulk,  a  fellow-student  of  his  youth. 
He  did  much  to  advance  the  science  of  his  time, 
and  aided  in  the  adjustment  of  the  Persian  calen- 
dar. For  some  reason,  however  —  perhaps  be- 
cause of  his  freedom  in  attacking  the  Sufis,  his 
poems  were  never  popular  in  Persia,  and,  there- 
fore, have  been  little  known  abroad.  Carlyle  de- 
spises him  as  an  "old  Mohammedan  blackguard," 
but  in  temper  and  genius  he  has  been  compared 
with  Lucretius,  while  his  appreciation  of  the 
pleasures  of  life  and  the  charm  of  his  verse  re- 
mind one  of  Horace.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Amer- 
ican readers  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  translation  met 
with  an  earlier  and  wider  reception  in  this  country 
than  in  England.  Of  the  merits  of  the  transla- 
tion, it  is  enough  to  say  that  while  its  authorship 
was  unknown,  Mr.  Ruskin  deemed  it  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.  A  life  of  the  poet  precedes 
the  poem,  with  a  discussion  of  his  relation  to  the 
Mystics ;  and  the  notes  at  the  end  are  full  and 
clear.  This  first  American  edition  is  issued  in  a 
beautiful  and  inexpensive  style,  and  we  hope  will 
make  the  poem  more  widely  sought  and  read. 

Mr.  Charles  Follen  Adams,  whose  initials  have 
led  to  some  confusion  of  his  name  among  the  un- 
informed with  that  of  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Ad- 
ams, is  a  young  —  and  to  judge  by  his  portrait  — 
a  "good-looking  man  "  —  of  Boston,  and  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Samuel  Adams ;  who  adorns  mer- 
cantile circles,  and  at  the  same  time  relieves  the 
tedium  of  business  by  modest  indulgence  in  liter- 
ary avocations.  1 1  is  poem  of  Leedle  Yawcob 
Strauss,  written  in  an  amusing  strain  of  a  Dutch- 
English  dialect,  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
paper press,  and  been  so  pleasantly  received  as 
to  embolden  the  author  to  publish  it,  with  a  num- 
ber of  companion  pieces,  in  book  form.  4  Of  the 
thirty  or  more  poems  contained  in  the  volume, 
about  ten  are  in  this  same  mongrel  dialect,  which 
is  capital,  and  quite  worthy  of  Hans  Breitmann. 
In  "  Shonny  Schwartz,"  "  Der  Drummer,"  "  Fritz 
und  I,"  and  "  Dot  Baby  off  Mine,"  not  to  men- 
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tion  others,  we  find  the  same  clever  combination 
of  a  fine  truthfulness,  genuine  humor,  tenderness 
and  even  pathos,  and  excellent  versification. 
These  several  poems  seem  to  us  among  the  best 
of  their  kind,  and  the  kind  is  rare.  The  remain- 
ing pieces  lack  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  Dutch 
personality,  and  count  for  much  less,  except  to 
swell  the  contents  to  a  convenient  thickness. 
Mr.  Sweeney's  illustrations  are  a  distinct  feature 
by  themselves,  and  are  admirable  in  their  way. 
They  show  an  unusual  degree  of  artistic  appre- 
ciation, and  are  comic  without  scarcely  ever  be- 
ing vulgar.  If  Mr.  Adams  will  confine  himself 
to  working  the  vein  which  yielded  "  Leedle  Yaw- 
cob Strauss,"  he  may  make  his  literary  fortune. 

The  Poems  of  the  "Old  South?!  which  have 
been  so  prettily  published  in  company  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Preservation  Fund  now  accumu- 
lating in  behalf  of  Boston's  historic  meeting- 
house, are  only  six  in  number,  namely,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's "A  Ballad  of  the  French  Fleet,"  the 
one  which  celebrates  the  tradition  of  Rev.  Thom- 
as Prince's  prayer  for  the  destruction  of  Admiral 
D'Anville's  expedition;  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes's 
ringing  appeal  for  "  The  Brave  Old  South ;  " 
Julia  Ward  Howe's  "The  Old  South;"  Mr. 
Whittier's  "  In  the  Old  South  Church ; "  Rev.  E. 
E.  Hale's  "The  Old  South  Meeting-House ; " 
and  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke's  "The  'Old 
South'  Speaks."  The  poems  are  embellished 
with  initial  letters  and  a  number  of  illustrations, 
and  the  paper,  printing  and  binding  are  such  as 
to  make  the  book  a  very  pretty  one,  attractive  for 
other  reasons  than  simply  the  service  it  is  de- 
signed to  render. 

We  cannot  place  a  high  estimate  upon  the 
work  in  either  of  the  other  three  volumes  upon 
the  present  list,  which  we  sum  up,  therefore,  in 
this  concluding  paragraph  in  the  order  of  their 
size,  beginning  with  the  largest.  Mr.  Wilson's 
poems  6  are  upwards  of  fifty  in  number,  and  the 
one  which  gives  title  to  the  volume  is  nearly  fifty 
pages  in  length,  being  an  exposition  of  the  incon- 
gruities and  contradictions  which  the  author  finds 
in  nature  between  the  attributed  beneficent  char- 
acter of  the  Divine  Being  and  the  undisguised 
tragedies  of  human  experience  and  life.  There 
is  a  rugged  strength  to  much  of  what  Mr.  Wilson 
writes,  but  his  thought  seems  often  crude,  and 
his  sense  of  rhyme  is  seriously  defective.  Mrs. 
Griswold's  Apple  Blossoms!  is  a  collection  of 
about  eighty  fragmentary  poems,  on  a  great  vari- 
ety of  subjects,  generally  grave,  sometimes  seri- 
ous ;  always  gentle  and  tender  in  tone,  and  gen- 
erous and  glowing  in  spirit,  but  without  marked 
character  or  definiteness  of  intent.  The  book 
Bohtme*  is  a  very  little  book  indeed,  with  less 
than  fifty  pieces  in  it,  all  of  them  short  on  topics 
the  range  of  which  is  suggested  by  such  titles  as 
these :  "  May  Morning,"  "  Un  Souvenir  de 
Paris,"  "I.ove  is  a  Fay,"  "A  Statuette,"  "Mo- 
naco," "A  Beautiful  Morning,"  "A  Wounded 
Spirit  Who  Can  Bear."  In  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree it  is  true,  we  think,  of  each  of  these  three 


8  Poems  of  the  Old  South.  Illustrated.  Wm.  F.  Gill 
&  Co. 

•  The  Paradox  and  Other  Poems.  By  J.  Albert  Wilson. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

'  Apple  Blossoms.  By  Hattie  Tyng  Griswold.  J  an  sen, 
McC'.urg  &  Co. 

•  Boheme.    By  Charles  Stuart  Welles.   G.  P.  Putnam's 
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volumes,  that  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  poetry 
which  may  be  aptly  described  as  "  printed  for  the 
author." 


BRIEF  ITOTIOES. 


Substance  and  Show,  and  Other  Lectures.  By 
Thomas  Starr  King.  Edited  with  an  intro- 
duction by  E.  P.  Whipple.  (J.  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.] 

Encouraged  by  the  great  success  attending 
his  selection  of  T.  Starr  King's  sermons, 
Mr.  Whipple  has  put  into  a  volume  of  uni- 
form style  a  dozen  lectures  by  that  famous 
preacher,  who  was  deservedly  an  equal- 
ly famous  lecturer.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
the  lyceum  platform  had  not  been  largely  ap- 
propriated to  the  exhibition  of  every  fleeting 
notoriety,  and  of  the  tricks  of  low  comedians 
calling  themselves  orators.  Lecturers  were 
then,  far  more  than  now,  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
senting to  their  audiences  solid  thought  in 
an  attractive  dress ;  and  people  went  to  learn, 
to  be  inspired,  to  be  profited,  not  simply  to 
be  tickled  and  "entertained."  These  lect- 
ures are  noble  in  their  tone,  warm  and  beau- 
tiful in  their  natural  rhetoric,,  and  full  of  up- 
lifting counsels.  The  high  qualities  conspic- 
uous in  Mr.  King's  sermons  are  still  here. 
The  fact  that  these  addresses  were  delivered 
from  a  platform,  not  from  a  pulpit,  did  not 
avail  to  make  them  trivial ;  it  served  only  to 
introduce  their  witty,  wise,  and  earnest 
thoughtfulness  in  a  somewhat  more  familiar 
manner.  Through  "  Substance  and  Show," 
"The  Laws  of  Disorder,"  "Sight  and  In- 
sight," and  "  Existence  and  Life,"  runs  the 
golden  strain  of  a  reasonable  idealism  most 
needful  in  these  days  when  such  close  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  physical  scientific  studies  and 
laws.  The  lecture  on  Socrates  is  proba- 
bly the  best  popular  account  of  the  great  son 
of  Sophroniscus  in  the  English  language. 
Mr.  Whipple  is  right  when  he  calls  it  "  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind."  "  Books  and  Read- 
ing" deserves  the  attention  even  of  those 
who  have  read  widely  on  that  much-bewritten 
subject  The  classification  of  books  into 
three  classes  is  very  good — "books  of  fact, 
books  of  life,  books  of  art"  We  hope  that 
this  volume  will  have  as  wide  a  circulation 
as  its  predecessor,  and  do  a  good  work  in 
raising  the  idea  of  lecturers  and  lecture-goers 
in  this  degenerate  age  of  the  lyceum.  In 
addition  to  the  subjects  named,  it  contains 
addresses  on  "  The  Earth  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,"  "  Music,"  "  The  Privilege  and  Duties 
of  Patriotism,"  "  Hildebrand,"  "  Daniel  Web- 
ster," and  the  "  Intellectual  Duties  of  Stu- 
dents in  their  Academic  Years." 

The  Principles  of  Science.    By  W.  Stanley  Jevons. 
Second  edition,  revised.   [Macmillan  &  Co.] 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  work  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an 
acute  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  logic  and 
the  methods  of  scientific  investigation.  It 
neither  is  nor  pretends  to  be  psychological 


or  philosophical.  It  is  not  concerned  with 
the  nature  and  limitations  of  either  the  hu- 
man mind  or  human  knowledge.  But  its  five 
books  'consider  "  Formal  Logic,  deductive 
and  inductive,"  "  Number,  Variety  and  Prob- 
ability," "Methods  of  Measurement,"  "In- 
ductive Investigation,"  and  "Generalization, 
Analogy  and  Classification."  The  third 
book,  the  most  important  of  its  scientific 
part,  is  a  full  and  much-needed  discussion  of 
the  methods  and  units  of  measurement  of 
various  phenomena.  Though  neither  as 
original  in  theory  and  suggestion,  nor  as  rich 
in  literary  excellences,  as  Mr.  Mill's  Logic, it 
deserves  to  stand  on  the  library  shelf  by  the 
side  of  the  great  work  of  that  great  thinker. 

History  of  French  Literature.     Vol.  III.  By 
Henri  Van  Laun.    [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  Mr.  Van 
Laun's  history  confirms  the  judgment,  based 
upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  first  two 
volumes,  which  we  expressed  in  our  May 
number.  Its  prevailing  defect  is  the  lack  of 
clear-cut,  definite  opinions  regarding  the  pe- 
riods and  works  of  which  it  treats.  Its  chief 
merit  is  that  it  provides  a  short  and  an  easy 
way  for  obtaining  a  general  knowledge  of 
French  literature,  from  the  songs  of  the 
troubadours  to  the  novels  of  George  Sand 
and  Victor  Hugo.  The  volume  before  us 
covers  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  are  the  great  lights  of  the 
first  years  of  the  period.  Of  them  and  of 
their  works,  as  well  as  of  the  historians, 
poets  and  novelists  of  the  present  century, 
the  author  writes  always  with  vivacity  and 
gracefulness,  though  seldom  with  either  depth 
or  careful  discrimination. 

Natural  Law.    An  Essay  in  Ethics.    By  Edith 
Simcox.   [J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.) 

This  book  is  intended  to  show  what  are 
the  ethics  of  Positivism.  In  her  last  chapter 
Miss  Simcox  says : 

"  The  above  pages  have  been  written  in  vain, 
unless  we  have  shown  that  just  laws  do  not  ex- 
clude unequal  fortunes ;  that  the  constancies  of 
relation  prevailing  among  the  heterogeneous  facts 
of  nature  are  the  condition  not  only  of  natural 
stability,  but  of  all  natural  life,  growth  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  that  the  law  may  be  '  holy,  just  and  goody 
while  the  imperfection  of  the  things  subject  to  the 
law  may  — by  virtue  of  the  general  laws  which  it 
were  a  loss  to  repeal  —  work  pain  and  evil,  not 
only  to  the  imperfect  thing  itself,  but  to  its  unof- 
fending fellow-creatures.  The  laws  of  human 
life  are  not  unjust  to  individual  men,  though  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  an  imperfect  world 
may  bear  with  unequal  severity  upon  some ;  and 
though  nature,  as  a  whole,  does  not  acknowledge 
a  responsibility  towards  the  human  species  in  the 
matter  of  rewards  and  punishments,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  man,  in  his  merely  human  relations,  is 
the  subject  of  unjust  laws  because  obedience  to 
the  iust  laws  to  which  he  is  subject  is  not  always 
for  his  temporal  advantage." 

The  author  is  always  suggestive  but  not 
always  clear,  and  her  work  can  hardly  be  said 
to  advance  the  object  which  she  has  at  heart, 
which  seems  to  be  to  state  the  laws  of  moral- 


ity and  society  in  such  a  way  that  a  personal 
God  can  be  eliminated.  Its  value  to  the 
thoughtful  reader  consists  in  this,  that  she 
brings  to  the  discussion  of  morality  and  of  its 
relations  to  society,  a  vast  number  of  facts 
and  suggestions  which  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 

Historical  Biographies.    Life  of  Simon  De  Mont- 
fort.    By  M.  Creighton. 

Life  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.    By  Louise 
Creighton. 

Life  of  Sir  IV.i/ter  Raleigh.  By  Louise  Creighton. 
[E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.] 

General  history  must  naturally  be  uninter- 
esting to  most  young  students,  whatever  at- 
tempt may  be  made  to  remove  its  tedious- 
ness.  Such  an  attempt  has  produced  these 
Historical  Biographies,  which  group  around 
the  life  of  some  one  prominent  man  the  lead- 
ing events  of  his  time,  thus  giving  the  inter- 
est of  biography  to  the  whole.  This  interest 
however,  is  seriously  marred  by  the  constant 
interruptions  and  explanations  demanded  by 
the  general  history;  and  the  biography  is 
often  lost  sight  of  in  the  midst  of  other  im- 
portant details.  The  attempt  to  follow  two 
separate  lines  of  history  at  once  wearies  the 
reader's  attention  and  exhausts  his  patience ; 
and  the  books  prove  hardly  more  interesting 
than  the  text-books  they  are  intended  to  dis- 
place. I  n  other  respects  they  deserve  praise. 
They  give  due  attention  to  the  development 
and  workings  of  the  EngKeh  constitution,  to 
England's  connection  with  foreign  matters, 
and  to  similar  points  which  are  often  neglect- 
ed for  more  striking  but  less  important  mat- 
ters. A  few  maps  prevent  the  student  from 
disregarding  geography  —  a  thing  too  often 
done ;  and  a  good  index  adds  much  to  the 
practical  value  of  each  little  volume. 

Through   Rome  On.     By  Nathaniel  Ramsay 
Waters.  [Charles  P.  Somerby.] 

This  is  an  honest  manly  recital  of  relig- 
ious experience,  which  will  interest  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  controversies  of  sects, 
the  claims  of  this  "church"  and  that,  and 
the  ventures  of  a  sheer  "  liberalism."  The 
author  was  bred  an  Episcopalian,  was  led  by 
his  convictions  into  the  Church  of  Rome,  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  its  position  and  char- 
acter, and  passed  on  thence  into  a  simple  in- 
dividualism of  belief  akin  to  what  is  some- 
times denominated  "free  religion."  He 
writes  in  the  main  intelligently,  with  much 
passing  comment  upon  the  wide  reading  ac- 
complished in  the  course  of  his  ecclesiastical 
pilgrimage,  and  in  a  way  that  is  often  in- 
structive. The  book  is  in  many  respects  a 
suggestive  one. 

The  Story  of  Creation.    By  S.  M.  Campbell,  D. 
D.   [Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.] 

Dr.  Campbell  has  attempted  what  is  gen- 
erally considered  the  difficult  if  not  impossi- 
ble task  of  reconciling  the  facts  of  science  with 
the  record  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
He  finds  that  a  more  exact  translation  of  the 
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Hebrew  brings  them  into  striking  accord. 
Throughout  the  work  a  spirit  of  judicial  fair- 
ness is  exercised,  and  only  in  places  are  the 
author's  views  open  to  adverse  criticism.  In 
the  closing  chapter  twenty-five  of  the  many 
points  of  agreement  between  the  two  records 
are  given,  from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  was 
inspired  of  God. 


Hector  Servadac,  or  the  Career  of  a  Comet.  By 
Jules  Verne.  Translated  by  Ellen  E.  Frew- 
er.   [Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.] 

At  the  beginning  of  Jules  Verne's  new  book, 
we  have  the  young  French  officer,  Servadac,  with 
his  orderly,  suddenly  borne  from  Algeria  lo  an 
unknown  land.  After  various  Crusoe-like  ad- 
ventures, they  find  several  companions  in  exile, 
one  of  whom,  an  astronomer,  discovers  that  they 
are  on  the  comet  Gallia.  The  comet,  with  its 
startled  inhabitants,  passes  dangerously  near  sev- 
eral planets,  and  finally  approaches  the  earth,  and 
the  officer  and  his  friends,  by  means  of  a  balloon, 
succeed  in  reaching  Algeria  again.  The  book  is 
fully  illustrated,  and,  like  all  this  author's  works, 
is  curiously  fascinating. 

Persons,  Places  and  Things.  By  Popular  Writers. 
Illustrated.   J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

Wanderings  in  Four  Continents.  Illustrated.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

In  these  two  heavy  and  handsome  volumes, 
companions  in  feature  and  character,  are  gath- 
ered a  variety  of  papers  which  have  appeared  of 
late  in  serial  form4n  Lippineott's  Magazine.  The 
contents  are  of  that  miscellaneous  sort  which 
would  be  gathered  by  such  ramblers  over  the 
earth  as  Edward  C.  Bruce  and  Edward  King, 
who  ar?  two  of  the  contributors  to  the  first  vol- 
ume. This  volume,  if  anything,  is  a  trifle  lighter 
than  the  latter,  which  is  more  rigidly  held  to  the 
purpose  of  a  description  of  travels  in  South 
America,  India,  European  Turkey,  interior  Asia, 
Lapland,  and  Africa.  In  the  two  together  a  vast 
amount  of  information  is  given  in  a  manner  al- 
ways entertaining  and  sometimes  amusing,  with 
touches  of  the  romantic  in  adventure  if  not  of 
the  thrilling.  Both  works  are  of  substantial 
value,  and  their  form  is  such  as  to  make  them 
attractive  to  the  eye. 

The  Origin  of  the  World  According  to  Revelation 
and  Science.  By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.  D,  etc. 
[Harper  &  Brothers.] 

This  is  a  reconstruction,  with  enlargements  and 
improvements,  of  a  work  published  by  Principal 
Dawson  nearly  twenty  years  since.  The  author's 
intellectual  position  is  well  known.  He  is  a  sci- 
entist of  attainments  and  authority,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  believer  in  the  Bible  as  a  divine  rev- 
elation. This  volume  is  substantially  an  exposi- 
tion, in  the  full  light  of  scientific  fact,  of  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis ;  a  harmonizing  of  the  record 
of  creation,  as  the  author  reads  it,  both  in  nature 
itself  and  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

T7ie  Wild  Flowers  of  America.  Illustrations  by 
Isaac  Spraguc.  Part  II.  [H.O.Houghton 
&Co.] 

These  beautiful  plates  are  pronounced  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  the  most  perfect  flower-por- 
traits ever  produced  by  chromo-lithography ;  in- 
deed, it  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  they  have 
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never  been  touched  by  the  colorist's  brush,  ex- 
cept that  the  brush  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
the  work  so  delicately.  Each  part  consists  of 
four  plates,  with  from  one  to  four  pages  of  letter- 
press by  Prof.  Goodale,  of  Harvard.  It  is  a  work 
for  the  parlor  table. 


The  wants  of  all  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
pupils,  who  follow  what  are  known  as  the  "  Inter- 
national Lessons,"  are  well  and  variously  pro- 
vided for  in  a  number  of  volumes  issued  by  Hen- 
ry Hoyt,  Boston.  Peloubefs  Notes  is  probably 
the  best  of  the  critical,  explanatory,  and  illustra- 
tive "  helps  "  to  be  had.  The  Question  Books  ac- 
companying present  the  same  subjects  in  the  old- 
fashioned  catechism  style.  The  Sermons  by  the 
Monday  Club  are  forty-eight  in  number,  one  for 
each  lesson,  contributed  by  the  members  of  a 
small  private  association  of  Trinitarian  Congre- 
gationalist  ministers,  resident  mostly  in  Boston 
or  vicinity.  They  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
preaching  in  the,  denomination  they  represent. 
Gold  and  Gilt  is  a  story  after  the  manner  of  so 
much  of  Sabbath  school  literature,  but  with  this 
peculiarity,  that  each  chapter  is  shaped  to  illus- 
trate one  or  two  of  what  are  called  the  "  golden 
texts  "  connected  with  these  lessons  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  plan  is  manifestly  artificial,  and 
the  story  is  as  unlike  real  life  as  Sabbath  school 
stories  usually  are. 

There  is  no  more  elegant  and  convenient  Gen- 
eral History  than  that  prepared  for  the  use  of 
schools  by  Miss  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  author  of  other  historical  works.  It  is  a 
volume  of  less  than  four  hundred  pages,  well  il- 
lustrated with  engravings  and  maps,  and  furnished 
with  a  good  index.  We  think  Miss  Thalheimer 
is  more  familiar  with  ancient  and  medixval  times 
than  with  modern  history,  and  the  main  fault  we 
find  with  this  volume  is  that  the  modern  period, 
and  especially  the  history  of  the  United  States,  is 
not  treated  with  sufficient  fullness.  Miss  Thal- 
heimer does  not  attempt  to  arrange  her  subject 
in  philosophical  periods,  but  follows  the  old  fash- 
ion of  taking  up  the  reigns  of  sovereigns  and  fam- 
ilies of  sovereigns  as  historic  divisions.  Chil- 
dren ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  trained  to 
think  of  the  grand  march  of  civilization  in  history, 
and  not  confined  to  the  entrances  and  exits  of 
kings  and  queens,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
important  bearings  upon  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  have  examined  the  story  with  some 
care,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  it  is  told 
with  clearness  and  accuracy.  [Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  &  Co.] 

The  Five  Problems  of  State  and  Religion,  dis- 
cussed by  Rev.  Will  C.  Wood,  are  the  relation 
of  the  State  to  the  Sabbath,  to  the  taxation  of 
religious  property,  to  the  church  ;  the  relation  of 
State  schools  to  religion  ;  and  the  relation  of 
State  institutions  (prisons,  etc)  to  religion.  The 
volume  manifests  much  logical  acuteness  and 
extended  historical  research,  but  some  crudities 
in  its  style  will  forbid  it  to  many  readers ;  and 
there  are  critics  who  will  say  that  the  author 
takes  quite  too  much  for  granted,  and  so  puts  forth 
conclusions  which  are  untenable.    [Henry  Hoyt.] 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn's  Lay  Effort  [A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  8c  Co.]  is  a  little  volume  made  by  the 
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expansion  of  several  lectures  given  by  the  author, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1874.  Its 
eight  chapters  severally  define  the  relations  and 
division  of  responsibilities  between  the  ministry 
and  the  laity  in  the  Christian  church,  establish 
the  claims  of  lay-work  as  a  legitimate  province  of 
church  work,  define  its  range  and  end,  discuss 
the  qualifications  for  it,  point  out  some  of  the 
mistakes  liable  to  be  made  in  it,  and  describe  the 
self-culture  which  the  lay-worker  needs.  The 
train  of  thought  is  sensible,  practical  and  useful. 

The  Physiology  of  Mind  [D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 
comprises  the  first  half  of  Maudsley's  well-known 
work  on  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 
Mind,  but  is  so  fully  rewritten  and  enriched  with 
additional  illustration  and  more  profound  discus- 
sion of  the  bearing  of  physiological  facts  on  psy- 
chical phenomena,  that,  from  comparison  with 
our  copy  of  the  former  edition,  we  feel  sure  that 
every  one  who  prizes  that  will  wish  to  replace  it 
by  a  copy  of  this  last.  —  The  contents  of  the  third 
volume  of  Atlas  Essays  [A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.], 
comprising  selected  papers  from  the  International 
Review,  have  for  their  general  theme  Labor  and 
the  Republic  ;  the  several  writers  being  Thomas 
Hughes,  Thomas  Brassey,  and  Edward  A.  Free- 
man, all  of  England ;  and  Dr.  Francis  Wharton, 
General  Sigel,  Prof.  A.  Walker,  E.  D.  Mans- 
field, and  Judge  Cooley,  all  of  the  United  States. 
The  virtual  unity  of  the  volume  gives  it  a  certain 
value.  —  Among  the  late  numbers  of  Harper's 
Half-Hour  Series  are  two  essays  of  Macaulay  — 
The  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison,  and  Warren 
Hastings  ;  and  A  Primer  of  Mediaval  Literature 
by  Eugene  Lawrence.  The  latter  traces  briefly 
the  progress  of  literature,  and  with  it  of  Church, 
State,  and  society,  from  the  twilight  of  the  ninth 
to  the  full  dawn  of  the  fourteenth  century  —  from 
the  court  of  Charles  the  Great  to  Dante.  — The 
History  Primers,  of  which  Mr.  Wilkins's  Roman 
Antiquities  [D.  Appleton  &  Co.]  is  one,  are  sim- 
ilar in  form  and  purpose  to  the  Science  Primers 
which  have  been  already  noticed  in  these  pages. 
The  present  volume  is  a  capital  one  for  those 
who  wish  a  brief  but  interesting  description  of 
Roman  life  and  customs,  and  is  especially  valua- 
ble to  young  students  who  need  to  be  taught  by 
such  works  that  the  characters  of  ancient  histor 
were  real  men  and  women,  and  not  vague  abstrac 
tions. 


HOTES  OH  THE  PERIODICALS. 

— The  February  number  of  Harper's  Monthly 
which  is  heralded  by  the  remarkable  statement 
that  "  there  has  been  no  year  since  1870  when  its 
circulation  has  not  been  larger  than  during  any 
>ear  of  the  previous  decade,"  brings  the  first 
chapters  of  new  novels  by  Mr.  Black  and  Thomas 
Hardy.  The  lattcr's,  entitled  "The  Return  of 
the  Native,"  opens  upon  Egdon  Heath  in  one  of 
the  Wessex  counties  of  England,  the  description 
of  which,  and  of  the  figures  grouped  upon  it,  is 
as  powerfully  distinct  a  piece  of  word  painting  as 
we  have  met  with  for  many  a  day,  and  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  peculiar  vein.  The  four  chapters  are  a 
good  subject  for  those  of  our  readers  who  are  in- 
terested to  study  the  secret  of  "  art  in  fiction." 

—  The  February  number  of  Scribner' s  Monthly 
is  called  a  "Midwinter  Number,"  but  beyond  the 
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cover,  which  introduces  a  picture  of  an  open  fire 
and  is  flecked  with  snow-flakes,  there  is  no  special 
flavor  of  winter  to  the  contents,  unless  it  be  in 
the  article  on  "  Moose  Hunting,"  which  is,  indeed, 
highly  seasonable.  The  illustrations,  some  sixty 
in  number  altogether,  include  a  new  and  strong 
portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  striking  scenes  de- 
pictive of  mining  life  in  California,  and  a  few  ex- 
quisite cuts  showing  "  the  Humming  Bird  of  the 
California  Water-Falls"  at  home.  The  more 
important  papers  are  one  by  Charles  F.  Thwing 
on  "  The  College  Rank  of  Distinguished  Men  ; " 
one  of  "  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Lincoln "  by 
Noah  Brooks ;  and  two  on  matters  of  a  domes- 
tic sort  by  "  Mary  Blake,"  from  whom  something 
is  likewise  to  be  found  in  this  number  of  the  Lit- 
erary World.  Fine  as  the  number  is  we  think  it 
would,  be  unjust  to  Scribner's  standard  to  say 
that  it  is  much  above  the  average,  always  so  high. 
The  opening  chapters  of  Edward  Eggleston's  new 
serial,  "  Roxy,"  have  been  issued  in  an  "  Extra," 
we  may  add,  with  Mr.  Stockton's  two  "  Rudder 
Grange  "  sketches. 

—  For  a  brief  study  of  Keats,  the  man  person- 
ally and  the  poet  critically,  that  is  a  good  one 
which  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard  has  published  in  the 
December  and  January  numbers  of  Scribner's 
under  the  very  vague  title,  however,  of  "  After 
Many  Days."  "I  think,"  said  Keats  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  George  in  1818,  "I  shall 
be  among  the  English  poets  after  my  death." 
"  Great  Poet,"  adds  Mr.  Stoddard  reverentially, 
"the  world  thinks  so  too,  after  many  days." 
With  this  essay  in  one  hand  and  Lord  Houghton's 
edition  of  Keats  [Roberts  Brothers]  in  the  other, 
one  may  acquire  by  a  few- hours'  careful  reading 
a  very  satisfactory  general  knowledge  of  Keats 
and  his  work. 

—  The  first  number  of  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.'s 
Boston  Book  Bulletin  was  issued  in  December, 
and  well  met  the  expectations  raised  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  its  proprietors,  who  are  an  en- 
terprising publishing  and  book-selling  firm  in 
Boston.  The  editor,  Mr.  C.  A.  Nelson,  has  just 
gone  West  to  a  professorship  in  a  Missouri  Col- 
lege, but  this  arrangement,  it  is  said,  will  not  af- 
fect his  relations  to  the  Bulletin,  —  the  second 
number  of  which  is  promised  for  March. 

—  We  are  glad  to  add  to  the  list  of  periodicals 
coming  to  our  office,  the  unique  and  elegant 
Portfolio,  whose  series  for  1878  is  likely  to  sur- 
pass that  of  any  previous  year,  and  concerning 
which  our  readers  may  expect  to  hear  henceforth 
with  some  regularity.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bouton,  of 
New  York,  is  its  American  Publisher,  and  the 
reduction  of  its  price  from  #12  to  #10  a  year,  just 
announced,  signifies  how  rapidly  it  is  coming  into 
knowledge  and  favor  in  this  country. 


HEW  SHEET  MTJSIO. 

VOCAL. 

Ave  Maria  for  Soprano  and  Alto,  with  Organ  Accompani- 
ment. By  Carl  Richter.  pp.  6.  50  cents.  [£.  Schu berth 
&Co.) 

This  is  not  a  very  melodious  duet,  but  it  bears 
evidence  of  musician-like  workmanship.  The 
monotony  of  the  sixteenth-note  accompaniment 
is  varied  by  judicious  changes  in  the  harmony, 
in  style  it  leans  to  the  healthy  side  of  musical  art. 

O  Salutaris.  By  B.  G.  Fonttna.  pp.  4.  35  cents.  IS. 
.  Gordon  &  Son.) 


A  solo  of  the  Italian  school  for  soprano  or  ten- 
or, marred  at  the  close  by  a  long  operatic  cadenza 
sadly  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  text. 

The  Sailor's  Wife.  Ballad.  By  A.  Stones,  pp.  3.  30 
cents.   [S.  T.  Gordon  &  Son.) 

A  fair  setting,  in  the  Sullivan  ballad  style,  of 
Mr.  Whittier's  sweet  poem,  and  effective  in  that 
part  which  interprets  the  prayer  of  the  sailor's 
wife.  Despite  some  modulations  uncalled  for  by 
the  sentiment  of  the  poetry,  this  ballad  is  refresh- 
ingly free  from  vulgarity. 

Rolling  Swiftly  Down  the  Stream.  Quartette  for  Male 
Voices.  By  C.  Coe.  pp.  $•  4°  cents.  [S.  Brainard's 
Sons.] 

A  flimsy  composition,  and  no  acquisition  to 
quartette  music.   The  words,  too,  are  weak. 

One  Christmas  Tide.  Ballad.  By  Marion,  pp.  a.  25 
cents.    [S.  Brainard's  Sons.] 

The  composer  of  this  ballad  evidently  aspires 
to  be  a  second  Claribel  —  a  song-writer  for  the 
people  ;  but  folk-songs  should  be  born,  not  made. 
The  melody  of  the  trifle  before  us  might  have 
been  written  a  year  or  two  in  advance  of  the 
words ;  we  fail  to  find  much  relation  between  the 
two. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
Air.    By  G.  A.  Hasse.    No.  a  of  Selections  from  the 
Old  Masters.    By  N.  F.  Auerbach.    pp.3.   40  cents.  [G. 
Willig  &  Co.] 

A  stately,  old-fashioned  melody,  carefully  fin- 
gered for  the  piano,  and  written  in  a  pure  style 
which  will  commend  itself  to  all  conscientious 
teachers  of  the  art. 

Canon  en  Forme  de  Marche.  Par  K.  Dulcktn.  pp.  4. 
50  cents.   [E.  Schuberth  &  Co.] 

Nothing  is  gained  by  the  absurd  habit  of  print- 
ing in  French  the  titles  of  American  issues  of 
new  music.  This  canon  in  march  form  is  well 
defined  by  melodious  and  uninterrupted  imitation, 
and  is  a  solid  piece  of  writing,  proving  that  its 
composer  possesses  an  artistic  soul  as  well  as  a 
cunning  hand. 

Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette.  By  Gounod.  Arranged 
for  Piano  by  F.  Dulcken.  pp.  6.  $°  cents.  E.  Schuberth 
&Co.] 

A  clever  arrangement  from  the  orchestral  score 
of  this  comically  lugubrious  composition.  The 
burlesque  element  peeps  slyly  from  every  note  of 
the  music.  The  orchestral  characteristics  are  re- 
produced as  vividly  as  possible  in  this  piano  copy. 

The  Evening  Bell.  Descriptive  Piece  for  Piano.  By 
Mendelssohn,    pp.  5.   40  cents.   [C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.] 

A  light  composition,  but  bright  and  beautiful ; 
therefore,  Mendelssohnian.  An  engraver's  error 
leaves  the  first  E  in  the  tenth  measure  on  the 
fourth  page  flat  instead  of  natural.  ■ 

IH  Think  of  Thee;  Walts.  By  E.  H.  Sherwood,  pp. 
7.   50  cents.   [S.  T.  Gordon  &  Son.] 

Tuneful,  and  correctly  written,  but  of  no  de- 
cided musical  value. 


TABLE  TALK. 


.  .  .  We  have  found  Newman  Smyth's  little 
book,  The  Religious  Feeling,  a  Study  for  Faith, 
instructive,  far  from  commonplace,  and  uncom- 
monly well  written.  There  are  ideas  in  it  and 
pregnant  sentences  which,  if  the  limits  of  "  Table 
Talk"  would  allow  of  the  presentation,  might  be 
thought  to  justify  this  favorable  opinion.  The 
writer  seems  to  have  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  scientific  mind,  and  of  the  im- 


portance of  the  adjustment  of  faith  to  its  new  sur- 
roundings ;  and  withal,  a  rational  confidence  that 
religious  belief  "  may  prove  itself  able  to  survive 
vigorously  even  in  the  midst  of  those  theories  of 
evolution  which  constitute,  undoubtedly,  the  gen- 
eral environment  of  thought  in  our  generation." 
He  modestly  expresses  the  hope  that  his  essay 
may  contain,  under  one  point  of  view,  "  a  restate- 
ment of  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  some- 
what more  in  harmony  with  the  present  condition 
of  our  knowledge  "  than  usually  prevails,  and 
which  may,  in  some  degree,  "  help  on  the  general 
movement  towards  a  faith  at  once  simpler,  more 
rational,  and  more  assured."  That  he  is,  philo- 
sophically, a  pronounced  intuitionalist  should  not 
prejudice  a  Christian  believer  against  his  line  of 
argument  for  the  validity  of  the  idea  of  God; 
and  this  argument  is  worked  out  in  such  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrine  of  development  and  with 
such  insight  into  modern  scientific  ideas,  as  to 
commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  evolution- 
ist. If  these  few  words  show  that  we  read  the 
book  with  other  eyes  than  those  of  the  November 
reviewer,  that  may  also  appear  from  tne  fact  that 
we  find  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  pages 
where  he  found  only  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

A.  GRAY. 

Cambridge. 

.  .  .  However  much  the  critics  may  differ  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  the  theory  of  married  life  on 
which  Miss  Phelps  has  based  her  novel,  they 
must  agree  that  the  book  is  a  genuine  work  of 
art,  and  shows  great  skill  in  the  delineation  of 
the  inner  springs  of  human  life  and  thought.  It 
is  full  of  delicate  and  suggestive  touches.  A 
word  sometimes  is  a  picture.  The  subtle  deline- 
ation of  a  mother's  feeling  for  her  daughter  is  an 
unusually  beautiful  touch  of  nature.  Avis's  moth- 
er "  looked  into  her  eyes  for  a  long  moment,  with 
that  instinctive  assurance  of  sympathy  and  im- 
pulse of  confidence  which  from  the  hour  when 
the  baby's  face  is  first  upturned  to  hers,  a  mother 
feels  at  times  in  the  presence  of  a  woman-child." 
Avis  instinctively  knew  44  what  her  daughter  was 
like,  before  the  child  was  a  week  old."  The  ap- 
pearance and  re-appearance  of  a  bird,  always  in 
subtle  accord  with  the  pathos  or  tragedy  of  Avis's 
life,  runs  like  a  golden  thread  through  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  book,  and  explains  its  quaint  title. 
Thus  the  birds  are  irresistibly  and  blindly  drawn 
toward  the  cruel  glare  of  the  light-house,  just  as 
Avis  herself  is  drawn  toward  Philip ;  the  wound- 
ed blue  jay  she,  gives  into  Ostrander's  keeping, 
"lies  dead  upon  his  breast ;  "  a  robin  builds  her 
nest  in  the  elm-tree  outside  Avis's  window  "  with 
an  eye  that  withdrew  itself  like  a  happy  secret," 
in  the  spring  before  Avis's  baby  comes ;  and  a 
bird,  after  that  pathetic  and  final  parting  under 
the  live-oak,  rises  like  Philip's  departing  spirit, 
in  the  day-break  out  of  the  depths  of  the  Florida 
forest.  Those  husbands  and  wives  who,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  are  letting  their  price- 
less married  love  slip  out  of  their  hearts,  might 
read  with  quickened  insight  the  story  of  those 
days  when  they  too  seemed  to  be  alone  in  a  new 
and  strange  world,  and  were  gradually  winning 
back  their  lost  love.  The  scene  where  Avis  hears 
the  petty  squabbling  of  the  "Smiths,"  on  the 
other  side  of  the  thin  partition,  and  her  heart 
cries  out  to  them, 

"  You  —  it  is  not  too  late  for  you  —  save  your 
love  !   Oh  !  save  your  married  love  ! " 
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ought  to  startle  more  than  one  sluggish  con- 
science. The  last  chapters  are  disappointing. 
The  prospect  that  Avis's  daughter  will  succeed 
where  the  mother  has  failed  is  as  unsatisfactory 
as  it  is  uncertain.  Neither  is  it  natural  that 
troubles  so  patiently  and  courageously  borne 
should  leave  Avis  with  nothing  but  "  a  barren 
brain,  and  broken  heart,  and  stiffened  fingers." 
We  feel  rather  that  she  might  have  seen  again 
the  vision  of  "a  face,  dim,  brightening,  blinding 
beneath  a  crown  of  thorns,"  and  that  now  she 
might  have  reverently  said,  "  I  am  no  longer  un- 
worthy." MARY  BLAKE. 

...  I  enclose  some  verses  which  have  struck 
my  fancy,  and  which  you  may  possibly  think 
worth  preserving.  They  purport  to  be  a  version 
of  the  original  and  well-known  "Jim  Crow,"  and 
may  interest  those  of  your  readers  who  only  know 
that  droll  thing  in  English.  In  this  dress,  the 
piece  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  appeared  in 
print ;  it  is  believed  to  have  been  composed  by 
the  late  Lt  Col.  Auchmuty  R.  Wainwright,  U. 
S.  A.,  brother-in-law  of  Adjutant  Gen.  E.  D. 
Townsend.  The  MS.  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a 
copy,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  E.  P.  French, 
of  this  city.  ELLIOTT  COUES. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

"JIM  CROW." 
En  Amerique  f  ai  fait  des  sauts, 

En  Angleterre  auui ; 
En  France  j'irai,  s'il  le  faut, 
Pour  tauter  quand  je  cri» — 

Je  tourne,  retourne,  je  caracole, 

Je  fait  des  sauts  — 
Chaque  fois  je  fais  le  tour, 
Je  saute  "  Jim  Crow." 

Depuis  mon  Emigration 

J'ai  vu  des  choses  si  drdles, 
J'en  ferais  la  relation, 

En  faisant  mes  caracoles —  . 
Je  tourne,  retourne,  etc. 

En  Angleterre  on  aime  la  biere, 

En  France  on  aime  la  danse ; 
En  Irelande  les  pommes-de-terre, 

Et  "  visky  "  a  l'outrance  — 
Je  tourne,  retourne,  etc. 

Parmi  toutes  les  nations 

Si  j'ai  une  preference  ? 
(On  a  fait  1' interrogation), 

Void  la  difference — 

Je  tourne,  retourne,  etc 

Je  dis  sans  hesitation, 

Je  sens  la  ▼ente'  — 
J'adorerai  la  nation 

Qui  me  donne  la  liberte" — 
Je  tourne,  retourne,  etc. 

J'ai  bien  des  vers  a  chanter, 

Cest  pour  demain  au  soir; 
Des  contes  que  j'ai  invents  — 

Adieu  done  I  — au  re  voir  I 
Je  tourne,  retourne,  etc 

.  .  .  Your  birthday  testimonial  to  Whittier  re- 
ceived  a  prompt  and  fitting  response  in  Memphis. 
Tbe  anniversary  was  celebrated  here,  on  the 
night  of  the  17th  inst.,  by  the  "Social  Union  Lit- 
erary Society,"  which  devoted  the  entire  evening 
to  the  Quaker  Bard.   The  hymn  which  closes  the 
«*  Xcnt  on  the  Beach  "  was  sung  by  a  quartette 
choir.    CoL  L.  B.  Eaton  read  an  analytical  essay 
on  **  Poetry,"  and  J.  B.  Clough  spoke  of  "Amer- 
ican Poetry"  in  historical  retrospect,  from  the 
revolutionary  days  down  to  Whittier.   Rev.  Da- 
vid Waek,  of  the  "Christian"  church,  read  "At 
Port  Royal "  with  touching  emphasis ;  and  Mrs. 


Ada  B.  Pierce  read  from  the  Literary  World  the 
anniversary  tributes  to  Whittier  of  his  brother- 
poets,  Longfellow  and  Holland.  Charles  Kor 
trecht  spoke  of  the  Quaker  origin  of  the  poet, 
and  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Friends 
concerning  the  equality  of  all  men,  as  reappear- 
ing in  Whittier's  poetry.  Judge  J.  O.  Pierce 
read  an  essay  on  "  Whittier  as  a  Poet,"  giving 
some  analysis  of  his  poetry  and  its  peculiar  beau 
ties,  illustrated  with  frequent  quotations  from  the 
poems,  and  ascribing  to  him.  the  highest  qualities 
of  the  imagination.  The  unassuming  poet  was 
described  as  "America's  'Man  of  Airlie,'  the 
sweet  and  gentle-hearted  singer  of  our  folk-songs 
along  the  whole  country  side,  who  does  not  wait 
till  he  is  infirm  with  extreme  age,  or  crazed  by 
years  of  neglect,  before  discovering  that  he  is  ap 
preciated  by  his  people."  All  the  exercises  of 
the  evening's  entertainment  were  devoted  to 
the  honor  of  the  modest  "  Hermit  of  Amesbury." 

•   •  • 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

...  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld's  lines  on  Life,  so  much  admired  by  Words- 
worth and  Rogers,  were  favorites  with  Dr.  Kirk 
But  his  biographer  (Life  of  E.  N.  Kirk,  p.  42a) 
has  first  ascribed  them  to  Mrs.  Browning,  and 
then  so  misquoted  them,  losing  both  rhythm  and 
meter,  that  the  poetess  herself  would  scarcely 
recognize  them.  Of  eight  lines  quoted,  only  two 
are  given  correctly.  Such  carelessness  is  hardly 
excusable  in  the  cast  of  a  poem  so  widely  known 
and  so  easily  found.  P. 

And  over,  Mass. 


(46.) 
lines : 


NOTES  AND  QTJEBIES. 

Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  find  the 


"  A  heart  at  leisure  from  itself 
To  soothe  and  sympathize. 


E. 


New  York  City. 

They  are  part  of  a  beautiful  hymn  by  Mrs.  Waring,  en- 
titled *'  My  Times  are  in  Thy  Hand,"  which  may  be  found 
in  Hymns  for  Ik*  Church  Militant,  and  in  other  collections 
of  sacred  poetry. 

(47.)    I  would  like  to  know  the  author  of  the 

following : 

"  Fair  Fancy's  visions  all  are  fled. 
And  all  those  forms  that  often  led 
The  circling,  shadowy  dance ; 
Reality  usurps  the  place 
Of  mystic  forms  that  lent  their  grace 
To  dreams  of  wild  romance." 


Bangor,  Me. 


F.  E.  H. 


(48.)  Is  it  savants  or  savansi  More  frequent- 
ly of  late  the  first  than  the  second,  in  the  use  of 
our  periodical  literature ;  but  the  Congregational- 
ist  of  Dec  26,  gives  it  editorially  savans,  dropping 
the  t  in  the  plural ;  yet  Webster  says  savants  ; 
but  again,  on  the  other  side,  Souleand  Wheeler's 
Manual  pronounces  this  an  incorrect  English 
usage.  Then,  which  is  it  anyhow  ?  J.  T.  T. 
Boston. 

We  claim  no  authority  in  the  adjudication  of  such  a  point 
as  this,  but  we  suppose  savant  to  be  the  correct  word.  Its 
plural  is  savans ;  hence  is  not  savan  an  obvious  corruption  ? 

(49.)  Can  you  give  me  any  information  con- 
cerning a  book  called  Self  Training,  by  Mrs.  H. 
O.  Ward,  of  New  York,  a  compilation  from  the 


best  English,  American  and  French  authors  on 
etiquette  and  good  breeding  ?  J.  M.  G. 

Zanesville,  O. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—  Hon.  Elihu  Burritt,  of  New  Britain,  Conn., 
who  is  just  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  is 
said  to  have  inaugurated,  in  the  town  where  he 
lives,  a  series  of  evening  entertainments  for  the 
people,  consisting  of  readings,  recitations,  dia- 
logues, essays,  singing,  etc.,  to  which  an  admis- 
sion fee  of  two  cents  is  charged,  merely  to  cover 
expenses,  and,  perhaps,  to  save  a  little  self-re- 
spect on  the  part  of  such  as  attend.  Such  a 
plan,  with  features  varied  to  suit  the  locality,  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  might  well  be  imitated  gen- 
erally. As  one  result  of  it  we  should  probably 
have  in  time  more  "  learned  blacksmiths." 

—  The  last  list  of  civil  pensions  granted  by 
Queen  Victoria  includes  ^150  each  to  the  wid- 
ows of  Mr.  George  Smith,  the  Assyrian  archaeol- 
ogist, and  Mr.  Edward  William  Lane,  the  Arabic 
scholar;  ^100  to  the  widow  of  Dr.  Bleek,  the 
linguist  and  South  African  scholar;  and  ^75  to 
each  of  three  maiden  ladies,  Miss  Mary  Ann, 
Miss  Jane  Amelia,  and  Miss  Sarah  Frances  De 
Foe,  the  last  lineal  descendants  of  the  author  of 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

—  L  Prang  &  Co.,  the  noted  lithographers  of 
Boston,  seem  about  embarking  in  a  regular  pub- 
lishing business.  They  announce  an  American 
edition  of  Prof.  Overbeck's  work  on  Pompeii, 
brought  down  to  date,  and  including  all  the  views 
and  plans  of  the  third  German  edition,  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  in  number ;  Illustrations 
of  the  History  of  Art,*  chronological  collection, 
indexed,  of  about  four  thousand  of  the  best  wood- 
cuts from  Lubke,  Overbeck,  Rosengarten  and 
others ;  a  short  Handbook  of  Industrial  Art ;  and 
Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins's  illustrated  edition  of  Fake's 
Art  in  /he  House. 

—  One  of  the  best  uses  made  of  the  Whittier 
Tribute  in  the  December  Literary  World  was 
that  by  the  High  School,  Winona,  Minn.,  Mr. 
Irvin  Shepard,  principal.  The  various  poems, 
letters  and  sentiments  composing  the  Tribute, 
were  distributed  among  the  pupils  for  recitation, 
and  the  exercises  thus  provided  were  extended 
and  enriched  by  a  variety  of  addresses,  music, 
etc.,  all  relating  to  the  occasion.  A  full  account 
appeared  in  the  Winona  Republican  of  Dec  18, 
occupying  several  columns  of  that  paper. 

—  The  old  New  York  publishing  house  of  J. 
B.  Ford  &  Co.  has  passed  out  of  existence,  but 
reappears  in  a  reconstructed  and  enlarged  form 
as  Fords,  Howard  and  Hulbert  The  most  fa- 
mous of  the  assets  of  the  old  firm.  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  Life  of  Christ  (namely,  books, 
plates,  contract,  etc)  was  sold  at  auction  for 
$1000  to  a  Mr.  Wright ;  whose  use  of  it  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  new  firm  will  occupy  itself  chief- 
ly with  the  publishing  of  subscription  books.  Its 
first  issue  of  importance  will  be  Mrs.  Stowe's 
Poganuc  People,  now  running  in  the  Christian 
Union  as  a  serial  under  a  little  different  name. 

—  "Ouida"  has  a  new  novel  about  ready. 
—  Dr.  George  Ebers,  the  German  Egyptol- 
ogist, is  at  work  upon  a  novel,  Homo  Sum,  deal- 
ing   ith  the  limes  of  Constantino.  —  Jules  Verne 
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promises  a  biography  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
—  Mr.  Louis  J.  Jennings,  the  well-known  London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  is  the 
editor  of  The  Week,  a  new  weekly  journal  in 
London.  —  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  of  England, 
lately  deceased,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association,  and  an  indus- 
trious contributor  to  Prater's  Magazine,  the  Art 
Journal,  and  other  periodicals.  —  Mr.  T.  Ed- 
ward, the  shoemaker-naturalist  of  Banff,  Scot- 
land, whose  life  by  Samuel  Smiles  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  publications  of  the  past  year, 
has  been  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  a  unique 
and  signal  honor. 

—  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  whose  Historic 
Fields  and  Mansions  of  Middlesex  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  delightful  volumes  New  Eng- 
land antiquities,  has  in  preparation  jlt\  elaborate 
history  of  the  same  Massachusetts  county,  which 
will  be  published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  of  Boston, 
in  two  large  volumes  at  $7.50  each,  provided  a 
sufficient  number  of  subscribers  can  be  obtained. 
Subscribers  are  also  wanted,  at  $2.50  each,  for 
a  complete  index  to  the  North  American  Review, 
from  its  commencement,  which  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  William  Cushing  of  the  Harvard  College 
Library. 

— The  next  publications  of  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  will  be  as  follows  :  The  Conquest  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  California,  a  historical  and  personal  narra- 
tive, by  Gen.  P.  St.  George  Cooke  ;  Over  Mental 
Work  and  Emotional  Disturbance  as  Causes  of 
Cerebral  Congestion,  by  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond; 
A  Manual  of  Nursing,  compiled  for  the  N.  Y. 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  by  Dr.  Victoria 
White,  and  revised  and  edited  by  Dr.  Mary  Put- 
nam Jacobi ;  Canoeing  in  Kanuckia,  by  Col.  W. 
L.  Norton  and  John  Habberton,  illustrated; 
Pottery :  How  it  is  made,  its  shape  and  decora- 
tion, by  Col.  Geo.  Ward  Nichols  ;  A  Handbook 
of  Ceramic  Art,  by  W.  S.  Lock  wood;  A  Series 
of  Art  Manuals,  edited  by  Mrs.  Robert  Carter, 
principal  of  the  Cooper  Union  School  of  Design, 
of  which  the  first  will  be  The  Art  of  Sketching 
from  Nature ;  The  Elective  Franchise  in  the 
United  States,  by  D.  C.  McMillan;  a  volume  on 
Railroads  and  Railroad  Questions,  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Jr.;  and  the  first  volume  of 
Pulpit  Teachings,  containing  twelve  sermons  by 
representative  New  York  preachers  on  the  Nat- 
ure and  Work  of  Christ 

—  Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin  announce  for  imme- 
diate publication  a  Dictionary  of  English  Litera- 
ture, by  W.  Davenport  Adams  ;  Bits  and  Bear- 
ing Reins,  an  essay  for  horse-owners  and  drivers; 
and  Dogs  in  their  Relation  to  the  Public,  by  Gor- 
don Stables,  an  English  writer. 

—  The  revived  interest  in  the  subject  of  future 
punishment  —  on  which  some  people  seem  to  be 
sensitive  !  —  has  occasioned  a  demand  for  new 
and  improved  editions  of  Dr.  Whiton's  Is  Eter- 
nal Punishment  Endless  ?  and  Dr.  Townsend's 
Lost  Forever,  both  of  which  are  announced  for 
immediate  appearance. 

—  The  Literary  World  is  indebted  to  Thomas 
Todd,  who  does  its  composition,  and  to  Alfred 
Mudge  &  Son,  who  do  its  press  work,  for  tasteful 
and  convenient  calendars  for  1878.  One  form 
which  the  latter  issue  is  called  the  Porte  Monnaie 
Calendar,  and  is  of  thumb-nail  proportions. 


MARRIED. 

In  Cambridge,  Jan.  10,  at  the  Appleton  Chapel,  by  Rev. 
Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Charles  C.  Grafton, 
Richard  Hknbv  Dana,  3d.  of  Boston,  to  Edith,  daughter 
of  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  ot  Cambridge. 

At  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Montreal,  Jan.  23,  Dr.  T. 
Stsrrv  Hunt,  F.  R.  S.,  of  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Anna, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Galb,  of  Montreal. 
DIED. 

In  Springfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  16,  Samuel  Bowlbs,  editor 
of  the  Springfield  Republican,  aged  51  years. 
In  England,  Jan.  a6,  Dr.  John  Dokan,  aged  70  years. 
In  England,  Jan.  17,  Sir  Edward  Shepherd  Creasy. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

FICTION. 

Romances  of  thb  East  (Nouvelles  Asiatiques).  From 
the  French  of  Comte  De  Gobineau.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
M.,  pp.  327.  60c 

An  American  Girl,  and  fler  Four  Years  in  a  Boy's 
College.    By  Sola.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  M.,  pp.  269.  fi.25. 

Young  Musgravb.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Harper  &  Brothers.    L.,  pp.  144.    Paper.  40c 

A  Jewel  op  a  Girl.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 
'•  Queenie,"  etc.    Harper  &  Brothers.    L.  pp.  137.  35c. 

Thb  Dbvotbd  Bride  ;  or  Faith  and  Fidelity.  A  Love 
Story.  By  St  George  Tucker.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 
M.,  pp.  370.  $1.00. 

Bess m  Harrington's  Vbnturb.  Bv  Julia  A.  Mathews. 
Roberts  Brothers.   M.,  368.  •  #1.50. 

My  Intimate  Friend.  A  Novel.  By-Florence  I.  Dun- 
can.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    nmo,  pp.  336.  $1.5°- 

Grbv  Abbey.  A  Novel.  [Star  Series.]  By  the  Author 
of  "Jack  Blake,"  etc  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  S.,  pp. 
3*8.  fi.oo. 

Too  Rich.  A  Romance.  After  the  German  of  Adolphe 
Streckfuss.  By  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister.  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.    M.,  pp.  370.  $1.50. 

Kathlbbn.  A  Love  Storv.  By  Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett. 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.   Sq.  M.,  pp.  212.    Paper.  50c. 

Rbnbb  and  Franz  (Le  Bleuet).  From  the  French  of 
Gustave  Haller.  [Collection  of  Foreign  Authors.  No.  VII.] 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.    M.  pp.  196.  50c 

BIOGRAPHY. 
Letters  of  Chauncby  Wright.  With  Some  Account 
of  his  Life  by  James  Bradley  Thayer.  Privately  Printed. 
Cambridge:  Press  of  John  Wilson  &  Son.  M.,  pp.  392. 
A  few  copies  for  sale  by  C.  W.  Sever,  Cambridge,  Little  & 
Brown,  Boston,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  S.  E. 
Bridgman,  Northampton.  $2  50. 

Thb  Cyclopedia  of  Biography.  A  Record  of  the 
Lives  of  Eminent  Persons.  By  Parke  Godwin.  New  Edi- 
tion. With  a  Supplement,  Brought  Down  to  August,  1877. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    L.,  pp.  820,  332.  (5.00. 

Memoirs  of  Shaubbna.  With  Incidents  Relating  to 
the  Early  Settlement  of  the  West.  By  N.  Matsbn.  With 
Full-Page  Illustrations.  D.  B.  Cooke  &  Co.  [Chicago.] 
M'.,  pp.  269.  "  ft. so. 

Prose  and  Vbrsb,  Humorous,  Satirical  and  Senti- 
mental. By  Thomas  Moore.  With  Suppressed  Passages 
from  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.  Chiefly  from  the  Au- 
thor's Manuscript.  With  Notes  Edited  bv  Richard  Heme 
Shepherd  and  a  Preface  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  444.  $2.50. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
Thb  Electoral  System  of  thb  Unitbd  States.  A 
Critical  and  Historical  Exposition  of  its  Fundamental 
Principles  in  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  Acts  and  Proceed- 
ings of  Congress  Enforcing  it.  By  David  A.  Knight.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    L.,  pp.  433.  I3.00. 

Monby.  By  Francis  A.  Walker.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
L.,  pp.  559-  *3-5°- 

Economic  Monographs.  —  I.  Why  Wb  Trade  and 
how  Wb  Trade.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  to  Which 
the  Existing  Commercial  and  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  U.  S.  Re- 
stricts the  Material  Prosperity  and  Development  of  the 
Country.  By  David  A.  Wells.  — II.  Thb  Silver  Ques- 
tion. The  Dollar  of  the  Fathers  versus  the  Dollar  of  the 
Sons.  By  David  A.  Wells.— III.  Thb  Tariff  Ques- 
tion and  its  Relation  to  the  Present  Commercial  Crisis.  By 
Horace  White.  Reprinted  from  the  Galaxv  Magazine  for 
October,  1877.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Each  M.  Paper. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE. 
Comparative  Psychology;  or  the  Growth  and  Grades 
of  Intelligence.    By  John  Bascom.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
M.,  pp.  297.  *i-75- 
Biologv.    By  Dr.  Charles  Letoumeaa.  Translated  by 
William  Maccall.    With  Eighth-three  Illustrations.   J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.    London:  Chapman  &  Hall.    M.,  pp. 
480.  $1.75. 
RELIGIOUS. 

Christ  in  thb  Christian  Year  and  in  the  Life  of  Man. 
Sermons  for  Laymen's  Reading  (Advent  to  Trinity).  By 
the  Rt.  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.    M..  pp.  395.  $i.So. 

Companions  for  thb  Dbvout  Lira.  Lectures  Deliv- 
ered in  St.  James's  Church,  London,  in  1875  -  6.  With 
Preface  by  John  Edward  Kempe,  M.  A.,  New  Edition. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  325.  $2.00. 

Boston  Monday  Lectures.  Orthodoxy,  with  Preludes 
on  Current  Events.  By  Joseph  Cook.  James  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.    M.,  pp.  343. 


Thb  Book  of  Psalms.  A  New  Translation.  With  In- 
troductions and  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical.  By  J.  J. 
Stewart  Perowne,  D.  D.  From  the  Third  London  Edition. 
Two  Volumes.  L.  Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper.  Vol.  I, 
PP-  534-  VoL  II,  pp.  437.  $7.50. 
HISTORY. 

Democracy  in  Eurofb.  A  History.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  May,  K.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.  In  two  Volumes.  L. 
W.  J.  Widdleton.   Vol.  I,  pp.  421,  Vol.  1 1,  pp.  552.   f  5.00. 

Epochs  of  Modern  History.  Thb  Beginning  of  thb 
Middls  Ages.  By  R.  W.  Church.  With  Three  Maps. 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.    S.,  pp.  226.  $1.00. 

Thb  War  Correspondence  of  thb  "Daily  News" 
1877.  With  a  Connecting  Narrative  Forminga  Continuous 
History  of  the  War  Between  Russia  and  Turkey  to  the 
Fall  of  Kara,  Including  the  Letters  of  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes, 
Mr.  J.  A.  MacGahan,  and  many  other  Special  Correspond- 
ents in  Europe  and  Asia.   Macraiilan  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  627. 

$2.50. 

MUSIC. 

Prim  br  of  Piano  Fortb  Playing.  By  Franklin  Tay- 
lor. With  Numerous  Examples.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  S., 
pp.  126.  50c 

Sunshine  of  Song.  A  Collection  of  New  Songs,  Bal- 
lads and  Songs  with  Chorus.  With  an  Accompaniment  for 
the  Piano  Forte  or  Reed  Organ.  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  Sq. 
L.,  pp.  200. 

TRAVEL  AND  OBSERVATION. 

Field  Paths  and  Grbbn  Lanes.  Being  Country  Walks, 
Chiefly  in  Surrey  and  Essex.  By  Louis  J.  Jennings.  Il- 
lustrated with  Sketches  by  J.  W.  Whymper.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  M.,  pp.  293. 

Mexico  as  it  is.  Being  Notes  of  a  Recent  Tour  in  that 
Country.  i  With  Some  Practical  Information  for  Travelers 
in  that  Direction,  as  also  Some  Studv  of  the  Church  Ques- 
tion. By  Albert  Zabriskie  Gray.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  M., 
pp.  148.  fi.00. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

[Harper's  Half-Hour  Series.]  William  Pitt.  By  Lord 
Macaulay.  pp.  102.  25c. —Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D. 
By  Lord  Macaulay.  pp.  135.  25c.  —  Poor  Zbph  I  By 
F.  W.  Robinson,  pp.  125.  20c — My  Lady's  Money.  An 
Episode  in  the  Lite  of  a  Young  Girl.  Related  by  Wilkie 
Collins,    pp.216.   25c     Harper  &  Brothers.   S.  Paper. 

Homb  Interiors.  By  E.  C.  Gardner.  With  Illustra- 
tions.  James  R;  Osgood  &  Co.    Sq.  M.,  pp.  a68.  $1.50. 

Behaving:  or  Papers  on  Children's  Etiquette.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Ugly  Girl  Papers."  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  Sq. 
M.,  pp.  148.  1 1 -50. 

Album  Leaves.  By  George  Houghton.  Estes  &  Lau- 
riat.   M.,  pp.  34.    Paper.  35c. 

On  thb  Uses  of  Wines  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
Francis  E.  Anstie.    Reprinted  from  the  "  Practitioner. 
Macmillan  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  74.  75c. 

Memory  Gems  for  the  Young.  Being  Choice  Selections 
frdm  a  Hundred  Different  Authors.  Designed  for  Mentor- 
iter  Exercises  in  Schools  and  Families.  By  Charles  North- 
end,  A.  M.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    S.,pp.  60. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  from  Early  Tiroes  Down  to 
the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  of  1876.  By  Charles  Wyllys 
Elliott.  With  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  Illustrations, 
and  the  More  Important  Marks  and  Monograms.  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.    L.,  pp.  358.  $5.00. 

Silhouettes.  First  Series.  Estes  &  Lauriat.  is 
Sheets.    L.,  Sq.    Knotted  at  the  Corner.  50C 

Manual  of  English  Rhetoric.  By  A.  D.  Hepburn. 
Wilson,  H>kle  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  280. 
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SELP-DEOOEATIOH* 

TRULY,. the  mania  for  decorative  art  has 
found,  at  last,  an  inexhaustible  field ! 
If  woman  fails  to  satisfy  the  innate  longings 
of  her  artistic  nature  by  ornamenting  black- 
ing bottles,  ginger  jars,  and  drain  pipes, 
why,  there  is  her  own  sweet  self,  "the  beauty 
and  adornment  of  which,"  according  to  Mrs. 
Haweis,  is  "  of  the  first  interest  and  impor- 
tance, ...  the  natural  right  and  duty  of  ev- 
ery woman." 

"  Shall  bird,  beast  or  worm  be  cleverer  than  we  ? 
Is  it  not  our  need,  too,  to  be  seen  and  loved,  to 
give  pleasure  to  our  fellows,  and  to  embellish  the 
world  we  Jive  in  ?  " 

Nor  does  the  author  (who,  by  the  way,  is" 
herself  young  and  attractive)  hesitate  to  ad- 
vise her  fair  sisters  how  to  make  themselves 
still  fairer. 

"Every  woman  has  points  of  attractiveness, 
and  no  woman  need  be  ugly  if  she  knows  her 
points." 

Even  green  eyes,  a  squint,  square  eye- 
brows, and  whitey-brown  complexions  are 
not  left-  out  in  the  cold. 

"  Take  [she  says  to  the  plain  girl]  the  utmost 
care  in  selecting  good  and  indescribable  colors 
and  graceful  forms,  whether  fashionable  or  not  — 
study  your  countenance,  and  dress  your  hair  as 
best  becomes  it,  whether  gibes  pursue  you  or  ap- 
plause. Take  pains  with  your  manners,  be  pa- 
tient with  scoffers,  yet  inflexible,  and  in  a  very 
short  time,  .a  merry  harvest  will  be  yours  ! " 

While  "women  have  no  right  to  injure 
their  health  in  order  to  enhance  their  beauty," 
the  author  very  frankly  and  naively  expresses 
her  opinion  concerning  the  "absurd  and 
inconsistent  'crack'  of  modern,  middle-class 
society"  in  regard  to  harmless  cosmetics, 
etc 


"Critics  should  discriminate.  .  .  .  The  girl 
who  plucks  her  eyebrows  hurts  no  one  but  her- 
self. .  .  .  The  woman  who  ruins  her  fine  head  of 
dark  hair  in  making  it  yellow  to  follow  the  fash- 
ion, is  —  I  would  say,  a  goose,  but  that  it  libels 
the  bird,  but  if  she  does  not  injure  it  by  the 
process,  and  she  prefers  to  wear  it  yellow,  it  is 
nobodv's  business  to  criticise  her.  Let  them 
leave  her  alone,  and  be  more  wise  themselves." 

Taken  as  a  whole,  The  Art  of  Beauty  is, 
certainly,  a  very  entertaining  and  suggestive 
book ;  but  if,  as  the  writer  herself  asserts  in 
one  place,  "Woman  is  most  beautiful  when 
she  is  most  herself,  and  least  conscious  of  it," 
—  is  there  not  a  lntle  danger  of  her  losing 
this  sweet  unconsciousness  while  thus  at- 
tempting to  perfect  the  graces  of  her  person, 
dress  and  surroundings  ?  Many  of  the  chap- 
ters will  be  recognized  by  readers  of  Har- 
per's Bazar,  where  they  were  reprinted  from 
St.  Paul's  Magazine.  The  subject-matter, 
however,  has  all  been  re-arranged  and  am- 
plified in  the  present  volume,  which  has  also 
the  added  attraction  of  numerous  illustra- 
tions from  the  author's  own  sketches.  The 
exquisite  typography  of  the  book,  and  the 
unique,  tasteful  binding  are  especially  note- 
worthy ;  indeed,  so  perfect  is  the  fit  of  dress 
to  form,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  author 
herself  must  have  had  a  finger  in  the  printer's 
"pi!" 


•  Tb«  Art  of  Beauty.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Harper 


WAE  OOBBESPONDENOE .• 

T  N  the  composition  of  this  volume  a  selec- 
tion  seems  to  have  been  made  from  the 
letters  to  the  London  News  of  a  number  of 
correspondents  accompanying  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  armies  in  the  field.  The  letters 
are  cleverly  strung  together  with  links  of  ed- 
itorial narrative,  the  fabric,  as  a  whole,  form- 
ing a  connected  historical  account  of  the  war 
with  special  attention  to  its  more  important 
passages,  such  as  the  crossing  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Balkans,  the  struggle  for  the  Shipka 
Pass,  the  battles  for  Plevna,  the  defeat  of 
Mukhtar  Pasha  at  Aladja  Dagh  in  Asia,  and 
the  fall  of  Kars.  The  narrative  is  brought 
down  to  the  last-named  event,  which  occurred 
in  the  middle  of  November,  when  Plevna 
was  still  holding  out  against  the  Russians. 
Instead  of  giving  the  name  of  each  corre- 
spondent in  connection  with  his  letters, 
which  would  have  been  most  satisfactory  to 
the  reader,  an  arbitrary  sign  for  each  writer 
is  used  instead ;  so  that  the  letters  can  only 
be  distinguished  as  Star's,  Dot's,  Trian- 
gle's, Dagger's,  Square's,  Cross-in-Circle's, 
Crescent's,  etc.  The  Star  will  readily  be 
guessed  to  be  the  mark  of  Mr.  Archibald 
Forbes,  and  his  letters  hold  the  leading  place 
in  the  collection,  both  for  their  number,  their 
intellectual  power,  and  their  graphic  portrait- 
ure of  scene  and  event.  Mr.  Forbes,  always 
able,  is  occasionally  a  little  pompous,  but 
much  may  be  pardoned  to  a  correspondent 


•  The  War  Correspondent*  of  the  "  Daily  News,"  1877. 
etc.    Macmilian  &  Co. 


who,  having  despatched  a  sharply  critical 
account  of  an  iil- fought  battle,  can  record  this 
professional  triumph  : 

"  I  have  been  sent  for  by  General  Nepokoit- 
chitsky,  and- formally  told  that  telegraphic  instruc- 
tions had  been  sent  from  the  headquarters  to  the 
official  newspapers  in  Russia,  to  the  effect,  that, 
pending  the  preparation  of  the  official  report  of 
the  Plevna  battle,  the  telegram  in  question  was 
to  be  reprinted  by  them,  and  accepted  as  sub- 
stantially accurate  as  regards  details  and  results." 

By  use  of  a  very  thin  paper,  upwards  of 
six  hundred  closely-printed  pages  have  been 
packed  into  the  compass  of  a  book  of  ordi- 
nary sire ;  and  as  far  as  it  goes  chronologi- 
cally, it  is  as  comprehensive,  accurate  and 
interesting  an  account  as  could  be  asked  for. 
Four  days  spent  upon  it,  map  in  hand,  will 
make  one  master  of  the  details  of  a  war  which 
will  long  be  memorable ;  but  the  work  cannot 
be  read  in  a  hurry.  The  wonder  is  that  let- 
ters, so  elaborate  and  careful  in  their  work- 
manship, can  be  composed  amid  the  distrac- 
tions of  an  arduous  campaign  and  the  din 
and  horror  of  the  battle-field.  We  know  of 
no  more  finely-drawn  battle-pieces  in  litera- 
ture than  some  presented  in  these  off-hand 
sketches.  Here  is  one  in  which  young  Sko- 
beleff,  the  "stormy  petrel  of  the  Russian 
army,"  as  Mr.  Forbes  calls  him,  is  the  con- 
spicuous figure : 

"  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  these,  he  dashed 
forward  on  horseback.  He  picked  up  the  strag- 
glers ;  he  reached  the  wavering,  fluctuating  mass, 
and  gave  it  the  inspiration  of  his  own  courage 
and  instruction.  He  picked  the  whole  mass  up 
and  carried  it  forward  with  a  rush  and  a  cheer. 
The  whole  redoubt  was  a  mass  of  flame  and 
smoke,  from  which  screams,  shouts,  and  cries  of 
agony  and  defiance  arose,  with  the  deep-mouthed 
bellowing  of  the  cannon,  and  above  all,  the  steadv, 
awful  crash  of  that  deadly  rifle  (ire.  Skobeleffs 
sword  was  cut  in  two  in  the  middle.  Then  a  mo- 
ment later,  when  just  on  the  point  of  leaping  the 
ditch,  horse  and  man  rolled  together  to  the 
ground,  the  horse  dead  or  wounded,  the  rider  un- 
touched. Skobeleff  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
shout,  then  with  a  formidable,  savage  yell,  the 
whole  mass  of  men  streamed  over  the  ditch,  over 
the  scarp  and  counterscarp,  over  the  parapet,  and 
swept  into  the  redoubt  like  a  hurricane.  Their 
bayonets  made  short  work  of  the  Turks  still  re- 
maining. Then  a  joyous  cheer  told  that  the  re- 
doubt was  captured,  and  that  at  last  one  of  the 
defences  of  Plevna  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians." 

The  letters  are  quite  as  remarkable  for 
their  descriptions  of  more  peaceful  scenes ; 
this,  for  instance,  of  the  entrance  of  a  Rus- 
sian detachment  into  Bjela : 

"  We  rode  away  up  the  green  slope  and  over 
the  breezy  uplands,  where  the  yellow  barley 
waved  ripe  in  the  wind.  .  .  .  We  passed  the 
beautifully-situated  village  of  Burunli,  lying  in  a 
deep,  grassv  hollow,  and  the  Bulgarian  inhabi- 
tants crowded  out  with  joy  in  their  faces  and 
words  of  welcome  on  their  lips,  carrying  brimming 
pitchers  of  clear,  cold  spring  water,  which  in  the 
boiling  heat  was  preferable  to  nectar.  .  .  .  Our 
way  lay  up  the  steep  slope,  of  a  ridge  which  shut 
out  from  us  the  view  beyond.  As  we  topped  it, 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Jantra,  waving  with  golden 
barley,  lay  at  our  feet,  intersected  by  the  spark- 
ling river,'  and  in  the  mouth  of  a  little  cross  valley 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Jantra,  were  the  red- 
tiled  roof*  of  Bjela,  half  hidden  in  foliage.  But 
we  were  not  yet  in  Bjela.   It  was  a  smooth  slope 
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down  through  the  barley  to  the  river  brink  from 
the  ridge  on  which  we  stood.  ...  It  was  a  sight 
to  stir  the  deepest  interest  —  the  loveliness  of  the 
scene,  the  gleaming  river  with  the  overshadowing 
masses  of  dark  verdure  above  Bjela,  the  dusky 
red  roofs  recessed  in  the  little  valley,,  the  golden 
slopes,  the  country  village  of  Stirmana  across  the 
river  on  our  left,  where  the  marl  steeps  softened 
into  green  slopes  —  all  this  delighted  the  eye  of 
him  who  looked  at  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  love  of  a 
sweet  scene." 

He  who  reads  these  letters  from  the  Bul- 
garia and  Armenia  of  1877  will  feel  that  he 
has  been  there  in  person,  and  has  seen  the 
events  to  which  they  relate  with  his  own  eyes. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  BODENTIA.* 

THIS  work  forms  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  knowledge  of  American 
mammals.  In  its  preparation  the  extensive 
collections  of  the  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington, of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zool- 
ogy at  Cambridge,  and  of  several  others 
have  been  carefully  studied.  Thousands 
of  specimens  have  been  examined  and  meas- 
ured, and  the  results  tabulated  and  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Coues  and  Mr.  Allen.  The 
preparation  of  an  extensive  work  like  this 
is,  from  its  nature,  beyond  private  means, 
and  great  credit  is  due  the  Government 
for  undertaking  it,  and  for  selecting  two 
such  eminent  naturalists,  the  leading  orni- 
thologists in  the  country,  to  carry  it  through. 

The  order  Glires  or  Kodentste  divided  into 
two  sub-orders.  The  first,  Sitnpiicidentati 
(ordinary  rodents),  comprises  nine  families 
arranged  in  three  series,  and  the  second  sub- 
order, Dupiicidentati  (hares  and  the  like), 
comprises  but  two  families. 

Dr.  Coues  writes  the  monographs  on  the 
families  Murida  (mice),  Zapodida  (jumping 
mouse),  Saccomyidce  (pouched  mice),  Geomy- 
ida  (gophers),  and  Haplodontida  (the  Sew- 
ellel);  while  the  monographs  on  the  families 
Sciurida  (squirrels),  Castorida  (beavers), 
Castoroidida  (fossils),  Hystricida  (porcu- 
pines), Leporida  (hares),  and  Lagomyida 
(pikas),  are  written  by  Mr.  Allen. 

The  monograph  of  the  Murida  (mice),  by 
Dr.  Coues,  is  the  most  fully  elaborated  of 
any.  This  family  is  divided  into  the  sub- 
families Murina,  containing  four  genera,  and 
Arvicolina,  containing  six.  The  first  genus 
in  Murina  (Neotoma)  contains  five  species, 
one  of  which,  N.  magister,  is  fossil.  They 
all  agree  in  having  the  dental  formula:  \.\z\ ; 
C.H;  P- H;  M.  J^=J=i6teeth.  Butthey 
have  specific  differences,  highly  interesting 
to  the  naturalist,  as  showing  the  influence  of 
geographical  distribution.  Dr.  Coues  con- 
siders the  four  living  species  as  probably  the 
descendants  of  the  fossil  species  Neotoma 
magister,  remains  of  which  are  found  abund- 
antly in  caves  in  Pennsylvania.  One  species, 
N.  F/oridana,  is  abundant  in  the  Southern 


*  Monograph*  of  North  Amerkaii  Rodenlii.  By  Elliott 
ims  and  J .  A .  Allen.   Government  Printing  Office. 


States,  and  most  nearly  resembles  N.  magis- 
ter; while  on  the  other  hand  N.  cinerea, 
the  Northern  form,  is  very  different.  In 
common  with  other  Arctic  animals  its  pelage 
is  densely  hairy,  and  it  has  undergone  other 
modifications  to  fit  it  for  its  changed  sur- 
roundings. 

Preceding  the  description  of  each  genus 
is  its  synonomy,  while  at  the  end  of  the  mon- 
ograph is  a  very  complete  bibliographical  ap- 
pendix. 

The  monograph  of  the  Leporida  by  Mr. 
Allen  is  very  interesting.  The  author,  be- 
sides giving  a  most  careful  description  of 
the  various  kinds  of  hares,  or  rabbits,  as  they 
are  sometimes  incorrectly  called  (the  term  rab- 
bit applying  to  an  English  burrowing  rabbit), 
discusses  quite  fully  the  question  of  geo- 
graphical distribution.  The  scarcity  of  hares 
in  some  years  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Allen  to 
their  destruction  by  epidemics. 

In  the  monograph  on  the  beavers  it  is 
stated  that,  while  beavers  formerly  ranged 
throughout  the  United  States  and  British 
America,  they  are  now  generally  confined  to 
the  latter,  being  quite  rare  in  the  United 
States  except  in  portions  of  Virginia,  where, 
in  the  year  1875,  they  were  so  abundant  that 
by  the  destruction  of  grain  fields  they  proved 
a  great  pest  to  the  farmers. 

Throughout  the  work  great  attention  is 
paid  to  anatomical  descriptions,  particularly 
of  the  cranium  and  dentition,  and  little  or 
none  to  the  habits,  as  these  are  fully  described 
in  other  works.  But  in  the  monograph  of 
the  Naplodontida,  containing  the  littleTknown 
Sewellel,  the  one  existent  species,  Dr.  Coues 
describes  the  habits  quite  minutely. 

The  work  has  two  appendices;  one,  by 
Mr.  Allen,  being  a  Synoptical  List  of  the 
Extinct  Rodentia  of  North  America.  The 
other,  covering  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
pages,  by  Theodore  Gill  and  Elliott  Coues, 
is  modestly  called  by  them  "  Material  for  a 
Bibliography  of  North  American  mammals." 


THE  SILVEB  OOUNTBY.* 

THE  real  purpose  of  this  book  is  not 
quite  clear.  Evidently  it  is  not  written 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  general  reader, 
for  it  lacks  any  sparkle  of  originality,  and 
is  much  given  to  statistical  tables  which  the 
general  reader  will  be  tempted  to  skip.  It 
does  not  seem  designed  to  give  to  the  w_orld 
the  benefit  of  the  author's  observations  in 
the  region  of  which  he  tells,  for  no  line  bears 
witness  that  he  ever  set  foot  within  its  bound- 
aries. It  does  not  come  under  the  head  of 
a  critical  presentation  of  the  inducements 
and  drawbacks  which  meet  the  settler  in  the 
Southwest,  for  it  is  ex  parte  throughout,  and 
reads  like  a  prospectus  of  George  Law's  mad 
scheme  for  colonizing  Louisiana.   The  au- 

*  The  Silver  Country.  By  A'.ex,  D.  Anderson.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 


thor  speaks  in  the  preface  of  "  making  out  a 
case."  He  has  done  it;  we  recognize  the 
advocate  but  not  the  impartial  critic. 

The  Silver  Country,  as  here  described, 
comprises  Mexico  and  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories southwest  of  a  line  running  from  Texas 
to  Oregon,  —  being  the  tract  known  to  the 
old  geographers  as  New  Spain.  Of  this  land 
one  gets  a  very  false  notion  from  Mr.  An- 
derson's book,  because  of  an  apparent  pur- 
pose, extending  from  title-page  to  finis,  to 
make  out  what  an  insurance  commissioner 
would  call  "  a  favorable  exhibit."  After  set- 
ting out,  in  minute  detail,  the  mineral  wealth 
of  this  region,  and  discussing  with  fervor  its 
characteristics  of  climate  and  soil,  the  author 
leaves  his  reader  with  the  idea  that  railroads 
and  settlers  alone  are  wanting  to  make  it  the 
seat  of  the  densest  and  richest  population  on 
the  globe.  In  the  hypsometric  map,  which 
serves  as  a  frontispiece,  we  find  depicted  in 
gay  colors  the  warm  ocean  currents  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  give  to  the 
whole  tract  the  fertility  enjoyed  by  Califor- 
nia; while  for  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  other 
ranges  of  mountains,  which  totally  neutralize 
this  climatic  influence  and  form  an  impassa- 
ble barrier  to  the  clouds  loaded  with  moisture 
from  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf,  we  look  in 
vain.  The  deserts  which  make  so  large  a 
portion  of  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas  useless  wastes  are  also  omitted. 

Instead  of  being  corrected,  the  same  mis- 
conception is  enforced  in  the  text  To  find 
that,  in  fact,  the  interior  of  New  Spain  is  near- 
ly destitute  of  vegetation,  that  through  nearly 
the  whole  region  farming  is  impossible  ex- 
cept with  irrigation,  that  where  the  soil  is 
naturally  fertile  the  abundance  of  the  har- 
vests is  frequently  diminished  by  drought, 
that  even  the  working  of  the  mines,  which 
are  the  chief  glory  of  the  land,  is  seriously 
obstructed  by  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  the 
lack  of  trees,  we  must  go  to  Humboldt  and 
Maury.  Mr.  Anderson  has  nothing  to  say 
of  these  things  ;  it  would  seriously  mar  the 
Paradise  which  he  is  anxious  to  paint  in  the 
imagination  of  his  readers.  With  his  statis- 
tics of  silver  production  we  have  no  fault  to 
find;  they  appear  to  be  from  reliable' sources. 

The  chapter  on  agricultural  wealth  dis- 
plays, as  well  as  any,  the  straining  "  to  make 
out  a  case."  1 1  is  based  on  the  statistics  of 
California  and  Texas,  two  States  which,  ow- 
ing to  their  peculiar  situation  —  the  one  west 
pf  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  other  on  the  Gulf 
—  are  the  only  exceptions  of  garden-like  fer- 
tility in  a  section  of  country  which  was  said 
by  Jefferson  Davis,  in  a  report  made  by  him 
as  Secretary  of  War,  to  be  "  a  region  of  gen 
eral  sterility."  This  objection  is  anticipated 
by  a  piece  of  logic  as  amusing  as  it  is  impu- 
dent: 

"  If  the  reader  thinks  it  unfair  to  select  these 
portions  as  representative  of  the  agricultural  ca- 
pacity of  the  Southwest,  as  a  whole,  we  beg  leave 
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to  call  his  attention  to  the  above-quoted  under- 
estimate, twenty-seven  years  ago,  of  the  capacity 
of  California" 

The  under-estimate  referred  to  is  a  remark 
of  Webster's  to  the  effect  that,  though  Cali- 
fornia might  have  a  large  city  or  two,  her  ag- 
ricultural products  would  not  amount  to  a 
tenth  part  of  those  of  Illinois.  Webster 
erred  concerning  the  future  of  California; 
ergo,  let  no  dog  bark  when  our  author  pre- 
dicts a  like  prosperity  for  the  arid  table-lands 
of  Nevada,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  or 
poor,  misgoverned  Mexico.  Such  is  the  Sil- 
ver Country  through  Mr.  Anderson's  spec- 
tacles; he  finds  but  one  thing  lacking  to 
make  it  the  abode  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and 
that  is,  railroads. 

We  have  not  closed  this  book  without  a 
suspicion  that  in  what  is  here  said,  "  more  is 
meant  than  meets  the  ear."  As  we  remarked 
above,  of  just  what  public  want  or  private 
interest  the  work  is  apropos,  is  not  at  all 
clear.  The  Southern  Pacific  subsidy  scheme 
is  seeking  consideration  from  Congress  ;  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Blaine's  Woodstock  speech, 
plots  are  on  foot  for  the  annexation  of 
Northern  Mexico;  perhaps  the  insane  en- 
thusiasm for  the  dollar  of  the  fathers  needs 
just  such  a  rosy  picture  of  our  mineral  wealth 
to  carry  us  to  still  greater  lengths.  An  au- 
thor who  dates  his  preface  from  Washington 
must  be  aware  of  these  things,  but  we  will 
not  say  that  we  can  read  any  of  them  be- 
tween his  lines. 

CHARLES  H.  BARROWS. 


A  STUDY  OF  OLD  PAIUTEBS  .• 

IN  choosing  Raphael  and  Michaelangelo 
for  his  subjects,  Mr.  Perkins  sets  his  feet 
in  a  well-worn  track.  So  much  critical  biogra- 
phy and  analysis  have  been  expended  during 
the  last  decade  upon  the  life  and  works  of 
these  preeminent  masters,  that  a  fresh  chron- 
icler must,  of  necessity,  take  up  the  task 
rather  as  a  gleaner  than  a  harvester,  and  his 
voice  fall  on  our  ears  laden,  as  it  were,  with 
echoes  from  other  voices  which  have  spoken 
before  upon  the  same  theme.  Next  best  to 
new  material,  however,  is  a  novel  and  lively 
presentation  of  the  old.  And  to  so  much  of 
originality  Mr.  Perkins  in  this  scholarly  and 
refined  treatise  can  lay  claim.  No  one  be- 
fore, if  our  memory  serves,  has  given  a 
sketch  of  these  two  great  artists  set  side 
by  side  like  the  double  profile  on  an  antique 
coin,  one  shining  in  the  sunshine  of  youth 
and  love  and  divine  achievement,  the  other 
somber  with  the  mighty  shadows  of  his  own 
stormy  power.  Two  fates,  or  rather  two 
characters,  more  strongly  contrasted,  save 
in  the  one  respect  of  abounding  genius,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find ;  and  the  contrast  is 
recognized  happily  and  skillfully  by  the  au- 
thor.   It  begins  with  their  beginning: 


44  To  understand  the  artistic  growth  of  Raphael 
without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries,  is  impossible  ;  but  it  is 
much  less  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of 
Michaelangelo.  Not  that  his  art  was  uninflu- 
enced by  the  past,  or  that  he  disdained  the  use 
of  these  appliances  and  discoveries  which  it  had 
brought  within  his  reach,  but  that  from  the  first 
he  stood  on  his  own  ground,  and  made  use  of  all 
things  in  his  own  peculiar  way.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that,  while  we  can  trace  the  influences 
which  shaped  Raphael's  development  to  their 
source,  and  follow  those  which  led  him  on  from 
style  to  style,  we  cannot  do  so  with  his  great 
rival  who,  though  revealing  fresh  phases  of  gen- 
ius and  unlooked-for  capacities  as  he  grew  older, 
started  almost  on  the  level  which  he  was  to 
keep,  and  showed  the  hand  of  power  which 
was  by-and-by  to  paint  the  Adam"of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  and  sculpture  the  Day  at  San  Lorenzo,  — 
in  the  Taunton  Madonna  at  the  National  Gallery, 
and  the  Faun's  Head  at  the  Uffizi." 

"Recognizing  what  separated  him  [Raphael] 
from  complete  excellence,  and  ever  aiming  to  at- 
tain it,  he  gradually  rounded  out  his  being  until 
it  had  attained  the  figure  of  a  perfect  sphere. 
The  marvel  was  that  being  so  receptive  he  could 
yet  remain  original.  Great  men  acted  upon  him 
as  the  sunlight  and  the  rain,  the  moonlight  and 
the  dew  act  upon  goodly  ground,  causing  it  to  bring 
forth  abundantly." 

44  Where  other  artists  would  have  used  a  lump 
of  clay,  he  [Michaelangelo]  used  a  block  of  mar 
ble,  and  if  his  idea  did  not  afterward  seem  worth 
working  out  clearly,  turned  from  it  with  as  little 
thought  as  if  the  material  had  been  equally  worth- 
less. This  reckless  indifference  to  the  value  of 
a  substance  which  had  been  quarried  and  brougb 
within  his  reach  at  a  great  expense,  shows  a  mind 
disposed  to  rise  above  those  reasonable  but  some- 
what vulgar  considerations  by  which  most  men 
are  influenced.  At  the  bottom  of  it  lay  that  love 
of  overcoming  obstacles  which  was  natural  to 
Michaelangelo.  The  soft  and  ductile  clay 
wearied  him  by  its  very  obedience  to  his  will, 
whereas  the  resistance  with  which  the  solid  block 
met  his  vigorous  attack  was  an  excitement  and  a 
stimulus  to  exertion,  in  itself  a  joy  to  his  strong 
nature." 


ous  to  suggest  an  error,  but  should  not  the 
title  of  Vittoria  Colonna's  husband  (p.  248) 
be  given  as  Francesco  rather  than  Alfonzo 
D' Avalos  ? 
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"  Raphael  possessed  this  Protean  power  in  an 
eminent  degree,  while  Michaelangelo,  shut  up 
within  himself  as  in  a  strongly-walled  fortress, 
was  wholly  wanting  in  it.  His  artistic  sympathies 
were  dead  to  works,  however  excellent,  which 
were  produced  by  modes  of  thought  different 
from  his  own,  and  even  his  appreciation  of  beauty 
in  man  was  limited  to  one  period  of  life.  Enam- 
ored of  the  adult  human  form,  he  lost  the  percep- 
tion of  those  differences  which  distinguish  man  at 
different  periods  of  life,  and  gave  the  same  mus- 
cular forms  to  the  bodies  of  young  and  old. 
Raphael,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  true  standard  in 
his  mind  for  each  type  of  beauty.  His  children 
are  the  very  essence  of  childhood,  with  all  its 
graces  and  charms,  even  when  as  in  Him  of  the 
San  Sisto,  the  tender  face  is  freighted  with  Divin- 
ity. His  young  men  are  ideals  of  manly  strength 
and  beauty  ;  his  virgins  of  purity  and  delicacy ; 
his  matrons,  like  Tuno,  of  nobility  and  dignity ; 
his  old  men,  like  the  sages  of  antiquity,  of  vener- 
able wisdom.  His  lyre  was  fitted  with  many 
strings,  and  he  played  it  like  one  who  was  master 
of  all  its  infinite  resources,  while  that  of  Michael- 
angelo gave  forth  but  one  sublime,  unvarying 
strain." 

A  good  deal  of  minor  information  as  to 
contemporary  personages  and  incidents  is 
woven  into  Mr.  Perkins's  essay,  which  is 
further  enriched  by  a  number  of  fairly  good 
heliotypes  and  photographs,  and  by  Mr. 
Longfellow's  beautiful,  and  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, translations  of  some  of  Michaelan- 
gelo's  sonnets. 

In  so  carefully  revised  a  book  it  is  hazard- 


SULLIVABT'S  NEW  IRELAND.* 

R.  Sullivan,  the  author  of  this  volume, 
has  been  for  many  years  the  editor  of 
the  Dublin  Nation,  and  one  of  the  leading 
politicians  of  Ireland.  He  is,  therefore, 
well  qualified  to  describe  those  events  of  the 
last  thirty  years  which  have  so  thoroughly 
changed  his  country  as  to  justify  the  term 
"New  Ireland."  He  has  not  attempted  to 
write  a  critical  history;  but,  having  borne 
44  an  active  part  in  some  of  the  stormiest 
scenes  of  Irish  public  life  for  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,"  he  has  given  us  a  striking 
sketch  of  these  scenes.  Although  he  pre- 
supposes on  the  part  of  his  readers  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  topics  he  discusses,  few 
will  ever  find  him  obscure ;  and  his  true  Irish 
eloquence  and  enthusiasm  will  prove  irre- 
sistible. Mr.  Sullivan's  insufficient  training 
in  journalism  shows  itself  in  his  careless  and 
verbose  style,  in  the  loose  connection  be- 
tween the  parts  of  his  book,  and  in  the  sen- 
sational headings  of  his  chapters;  but  al- 
though the  book  may  be  faulty  in  form,  it  is 
valuable,  as  giving  the  views  upon  Ireland  of 
an  earnest  yet  candid  Irishman  and  Roman 
Catholic. 

A  novel,  marked,  and  sudden  change  in 
the  condition  of  Ireland  was  caused  by  the 
terrible  famine  of  1846-7.  The  despair  of 
the  people,  as  in  both  years  that  "  curse  of 
Ireland,"  the  potato  crop,  failed ;  the  growing 
madness  of  hunger,  and  the  horror  of  pesti- 
lence;  the  slowness  of  England  to  realize 
the  need  of  her  sister  island,  and  her  noble 
labor  of  relief  when  at  last  she  was  aroused ; 
and  when  the  famine  was  checked,  the 
crowds  of  sorrowful  emigrants  leaving  the 
land  which  could  not  support  them;  all 
this  Mr.  Sullivan  describes  most  vividly. 
The  famine  was  almost  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
country,  yet  some  good  has  come  from  it : 


44  With  the  greater  seriousness  of  character 
which  the  famine  period  has  imprinted  on  the 
Irish  people,  some  notable  changes  for  the  better 
must  be  recognized.  Providence,  forethought, 
economy,  are  studied  and  valued  as  they  never 
were  before.  There  is  more  method,  strictness 
and  punctuality  in  business  transactions.  There 
is  a  graver  sense  of  responsibility  on  all  hands. 
More  steadiness  of  purpose,  more  firmness  and 
determination  of  character,  mark  the  Irish  peas- 
antry of  the  new  era." 

Education,  again,  has  caused  many 
changes.  It  has  been  hindered  by  the  con- 
flict of  religions,  by  the  aversion  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  the  Protestant  supremacy 
in  schools ;  but  much  has  been  done : 

"There  is  now  scarcely  a  farm-house  or  work- 
ing man's  home  in  all  the"  land  in  which  the  boy 
or  girl  of  fifteen  or  the  young  man  or  woman  of 
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twenty-five  cannot  read  the  newspaper  for  '  the 
old  people'  and  transact  their  correspondence. 
For  public  news  the  peasant  no  longer  relies  on 
the  Sunday  gossip  after  mass-  For  political 
views  he  is  no  longer  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  advice  and  guidance  of  Father  Tom.  He 
may  never  find  counsellor  more  devoted  and 


faithful ;  the  political  course  he  may  now  follow 
may  be  more  rash  or  more  profitable,  more  wise 
or  more  wrong ;  but  for  good  or  ill  it  will  be  his 
Own." 

This  withdrawal  of  political  power  from 
the  priests  Mr.  Sullivan,  though  an  Ultra- 
montane, strongly  emphasizes ;  and  he  points 
with  pride  to  instances  where  Roman  Cath- 
olic voters  have  rejected  the  priest's  candi- 
date, and  have  elected  a  Protestant  who  bet- 
ter represented  their  political  views.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  Home  Rule, 
and  so  looks  with  favoring  eyes  upon  Ire- 
land's ability  to  govern  herself. 

Other  causes  of  change  in  Ireland,  such  as 
the  Encumbered  Estate  Act  and  the  Disestab- 
lishment, are  discussed  at  length  ;  and  much 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  details  of  the 
Fenian  movement,  of  which  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
an  earnest  opponent.  While  the  book  has 
faults  which  would  deserve  more  censure  if 
they  were  less"  open  and  confessed,  it  is  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  contribution 
to  popular  literature  upon  Ireland. 


•    MBS,  SHEBW00D*8  HOVEL.* 

M  M.  E.  W.  S."  will  be  recognized  by  many 
of  our  readers  as  the  initials  of  a  lady  of 
New  York  City,  distinguished  for  her  beauty, 
her  culture,  and  her  high  social  position  — 
Mary  Elizabeth  Wilson  Sherwood.  Mrs. 
Sherwood  is  the  daughter  of  General  Wilson, 
of  Keene,  N.  H.,  familiarly  known  as  "  Long 
Jim  Wilson,"  an  ardent  politician  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  one  of  its  most  popular  ora. 
tors  forty  years  ago,  noted  alike  for  his  unu- 
sual suture,  his  powerful  voice,  and  his  great 
success  as  a  stump  speaker  in  the  famous 
Harrison  Campaign  of  1840.  His  daughter 
married  Mr.  John  Sherwood,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  New  York,  where  she  has  long 
been  noted  among  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
leaders  of  fashionable  society.  For  several 
years  she  has  contributed,  under  her  initials, 
tales,  sketches  and  essays  to  the  magazines, 
especially  to  Appletons1  Journal;  but  The 
Sarcasm  of  Destiny  is,  we  believe,  her  first 
attempt  at  a  regular  novel. 

Like  most  first  literary  efforts,  even  when 
the  writer  has  strong  natural  talents,  it  ex- 
hibits some  very  obvious,  defects,  especially 
in  the  point  of  construction,  the  point  in 
which  novices  in  the  art  of  novel-writing  are 
most  apt  to  fail.  To  the  inexperienced 
novel-writing  seems  one  of  the  easiest  of  arts. 
It  is  really  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all, 
and  in  these  days  requires  for  its  successful 


The  Sarcasm  of  Destiny :  or  Nina's  Experience.  By 
K.  W.  S.    D.  Appieton  &  Co. 


achievement,  not  only  high  powers,  but  long 
practice,  and  above  all  that  wholesome  disci- 
pline of  the  faculties  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired in  literature  at  the  expense  of  many 
failures.  In  the  plan  of  her  work  at  the  very 
outset,  Mrs.  Sherwood  has  made  a  false  step 
which  has  given  her  obvious  embarrassment 
throughout,  and  which  has  never  worked 
well  even  in  the  hands  of  novelists  of  the 
highest  power,  like  Scott  and  Dickens,  both 
of  whom  have  tried  the  method  to  which 
Mrs.  Sherwood  has  resorted;  namely,  that  of 
narrating  the  story  in  the  first  person,  by  the 
mouth  of  an  imaginary  character,  like  Esther 
Summerson  in  Bleak  House,  or  Francis  Os- 
baldistone  in  Rob  Roy.  The  Sarcasm  of 
Destiny  opens  with  a  soliloquy  by  Caroline 
Brown,  an  elderly  maiden  dwelling  in  Urania, 
a  country  village,  apparently  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  As  the  scene  of 
the  novel  changes  frequently  from  Urania  to 
New  York  City,  to  Washington,  and  even  to 
France  and  England,  the  result  is  that  Miss 
Caroline  Brown,  who  relates  the  story  and  has 
to  follow  the  characters,  is  whisked  about  with 
uncomfortable  celerity,  and  has  to  resort  to 
the  most  awkward  expedients  to  account  for 
her  change  of  base,  which  was  sometimes  as 
unexpected  as  that  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac during  the  civil  war.  This  radical  de- 
fect, of  course,  affects  the  plot  of  the  book, 
and  could  have  easily  been  obviated  if  the 
author  had  chosen  to  write  in  the  first  person 
herself,  omitting  all  reference  to  Miss  Brown, 
who,  indeed,  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the 
stcry,  and  does  not  in  the  least  improve  it. 

Apart  from  this  and  a  few  other  defects* 
The  Sarcasm  of  Destiny  has  merits  quite  suf- 
ficient to  distinguish  it  from  the  common  run 
of  novels.  It  has  many  passages  of  well- 
written  and  shrewd  and  thoughtful  observa- 
tion on  human  life  and  character,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  follies  and  shams  of  the  day. 
The  heroine,  Nina  Fitzgerald,  whose  experi- 
ences are  the  chief  topic,  is  very  well  depict- 
ed, with  her  radiant  beauty,  her  high  princi- 
ple, her  cleverness,  good  sense  and  esprit, 
and  her  courage  and  fortitude  in  the  difficult 
emergencies  into  which  she  occasionally  falls. 
Her  lover,  Dr.  Derwent,  is  also  a  well-drawn 
character,  the  mystery  of  whose  life  and  his- 
tory is  well  preserved  urftil  near  the  close  of 
the  novel,  when  a  turn  of  fortune  suddenly 
transforms  the  American  country  doctor  into 
something  as  remote  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

Many  other  characters  —  too  many,  indeed, 
for  a  novel  of  less  than  four  hundred  pages, 
are  scattered  throughout  the  book,  some 
merely  sketched  with  a  rapid  pen,  others 
elaborately  delineated,  and  all  exhibiting 
traces  of  the  author's  familiarity  with  the 
highest  circles  of  American  society  as  well 
as  of  her  keen  observation  of  life  and  charac- 
ter. The  sketches  of  fashionable  life  and 
people  in  New  York  city  are  the  best  part 
of  the  volume,  though  perhaps  equal  praise 


might  be  given  to  the  description  of  Wash- 
ington society  in  war  time,  with  its  attendant 
counterparts  of  graver  and  sadder  character, 
of  scenes  in  the  hospitals  and  among  the  vic- 
tims of  rebel  prisons.  The  book  glows  with 
strong  patriotic  and  religious  feeling,  and  we 
are  confident  that  a  second  effort  in  the  same 
direction,  avoiding  the  errors  of  this,  and 
enriched  with  the  unrivaled  social  experience 
of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  will  result  in  giving  her 
a  high  place  among  our  novelists. 

ROBERT  CARTER. 


MB.  APPLETOH'S  ESSAYS .• 
"\17E  take  Mr.  Appieton  to  represent  a 
•  "  class  not  yet  very  numerous  in  this 
country,  but  certain  to  develop  as  the  tastes 
which  culture  promotes  come  into  associa- 
tion with  the  means  for  their  exercise.  Had 
we  more  elegant  leisure  as  a  people,  we 
should  have  more  such  thoughtful  and  pleas- 
ant volumes  as  this.  The  trifling  ambiguity 
in  its  title  the  author  justifies  by  these  two 
explanatory  quotations : 

F ruit  that  is  blown  down  from  the  tree.  —  Eveljm. 

A  tree  that  has  been  prostrated  by  the  wind.— 

sttr  s  Dictionary. 

The  volume  contains  eleven  essays,  re- 
flective, sketchy,  instructive  and  ethical  by 
turns.      "Something   About   Our  Good 
Things "  is  a  moderately  optimistic  review 
of  the  homelier  advantages  of  an  American 
residence  above  a  European,  especially  as 
respects  the  larder  and  cookery.    Mr.  Ap- 
pieton is  plainly  a  "good  liver"  in  a  good 
sense,  and  believes  it  to  be  a  duty  to  try  and 
reach  the  national  kitchen  and  teach  it  im- 
provement.  «  A  Month  in  the  Adirondacks" 
is  an  appetizing  chapter  of  camp  life  in  the 
Northern  New  York  wilderness,  after  the 
manner  which  other  explorers  have  made  fa- 
miliar.  "  A  Plea  for  Phrenology  "  expounds 
in  general  terms  the  too  often  despised  sys- 
tem of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  with  some  whole- 
some practical  explanations.  "  Three  Months 
in  the  Shadow"  is  the  recital  of  a  personal 
experience  of  sickness,  which  a  convalescent 
would  read  with  peculiar  pleasure.  "  Spring," 
says  Mr.  Appieton,  "  is  the  only  time  one 
should  recover  in  from  any  hurt  or  illness. 
We  and  it  then  both  move  together,  nor  feel 
as  in  the  chill  narrow  days  of  winter  our  elas- 
ticity and  gaining  strength  repressed  by  the 
season's  inclemency."  In  "  The  Loom  of  the 
East "  we  have  a  useful  account  of  those  now 
popular  fabrics  of  which  the  Turkey  rug  is 
the  best-known  representative. 

In  "  Lavater,  or  the  Two  Faces,"  and  M  A 
Broken  Heart,"  Mr.  Appieton  tries  his  hand 
at  romance  on  a  small  scale,  and  with  good 
effect,  choosing  for  the  first  German  materi- 
als of  the  last  century,  and  for  the  second  an 
episode  of  Anglo-Indian  life  of  a  still  earlier 
date. 

•  Windfalls.    By  Thomas  O.  Appleion.    Roberts  Broth- 
ers. 
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In  the  remaining  essays,  "The  Kingdom 
of  the  Commonplace,"  "Were  the  Slave 
States  a  Part  of  the  Nation?"  "American 
Good  Nature,"  and  "  Our  Contemporaries," 
discourse  is  confined  again  to  matters  of 
fact  The  last  title  conceals  a  study  of  some 
of  the  more  prominent  intellectual  traits  of 
the  present  generation.  "  The  Kingdom  of 
the  Commonplace"  is  defined  as  "  the  reign 
of  men  of  low  ambition  and  dull  selfishness," 
the  political  trend  of  thought  here  preparing 
the  way  for  the  essay  which  immediately  fol- 
lows on  the  slaves,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  solid  and  trenchant  of  the  series. 

As  to  "  good  nature,"  Mr.  Appleton  thinks 
that,  as  a  people,  we  have  quite  enough  of 
it,  but  that  without  such  a  trait  "  a  republic 
would  seem  impossible."  In  the  essay  on 
this  subject  there  is  a  curious  repetition  of 
thought  and  even  of  language ;  the  opening 
words,  "Never  did  American  good-nature 
show  to  better  advantage,"  etc.,  reappearing 
almost  exactly  on  p.  255. 


McKNIGHT  OH  THE  ELECTORAL  SYS- 
TEM.* 

FEW  clauses  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
are  so  ambiguous  as  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  this  treatise :  ■ 

"The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted." 

Who  "counts"  the  votes?  Who  deter- 
mines what  votes  are  to  be  counted  ?  Three 
theories  are  presented  as  to  this  supreme 
function.  The  first,  which  is  advocated  with 
copious  zeal  by  Mr.  McKnight,  is  that  the 
function  belongs  exclusively  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  second,  which  is  vindi- 
cated by  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens  in  the  January 
number  of  the  International  Review,  is  that 
while  the  President  of  the  Senate  opens  the 
certificates,  the  determination  of  all  moot 
questions  concerning  the  votes,  while  belong- 
ing in  the  first  place  to  him  as  the  presiding 
officer,  is  vested  ultimately  in  the  aggregate 
body  over  which  he  presides,  the  two  houses 
being  for  this  purpose  fused  into  one,  as  a 
joint  convention.  The  third  theory  is  that 
the  "counting"  is  to  i>e  settled  by  legisla- 
tion, Congress  having  power  to  determine  as 
to  its  method  by  statute,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  exercise  of  other  constitutional  pow- 
ers is  determined. 

Mr.  McKnight's  exposition  takes  a  wide 
sweep.  He  begins  with  a  rapid  historical 
review  of  the  topic,  and  then  proceeds,  in 
his  third  chapter,  to  examine,  exegetically, 
the  disputed  clause,  with  its  context.  From 
this  he  diverges,  in  order,  we  presume,  to  il- 
lustrate the  inherent  defects  of  the  hypothe- 


•  The  Elector*!  Sy«em  of  the  United  State*.  By  David 
A.  McKnight.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 


sis  that  the  counting  is  to  be  by  legislation, 
to  criticise  the  work  of  the  commission 
established  by  Congress  to  determine  the 
late  contested  presidential  election.  To  this 
criticism  he  devotes  two  chapters,  contain- 
ing about  seventy  pages.  Entering  on  the 
examination,  he  tells  us,  as  a  republican, 
the  result  to  which  he  arrives  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  commission  not  merely,  in 
two  of  its  chief  rulings,  flatly  defied  the  law 
of  the  land,  but  that  one  of  these  rulings, 
which  is  wrong,  is  in  direct  contradiction  of 
a  third  ruling,  which  is  right.  And,  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  difficult,  in  examining  the 
details  of  the  votes,  as  given  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Knight, to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  by  del- 
egating the  decision  to  five  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  umpires.  Congress,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  question  out  of  politics, 
tpok  politics  into  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  formed 
[•part  of  the  commission,  instead  of  acting  ju- 
dicially, acted  politically. 

But  however  satisfactory  may  be  Mr.  Mc- 
Knight's conclusions  on  this  point,  there  will 
be  less  general  acquiescence  in  the  argument 
in  which  he  attempts  to  establish  the  posi- 
tion that  the  exclusive  power  of  determining 
what  is  the  rightful  vote  is  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  To  this  task  he 
devotes  the  body  of  his  work,  giving  to  it 
nearly  four  hundred  pages,  most  of  which, 
however,  are  occupied  with  discursive  his- 
torical investigations,  and  a  portion,  the 
appendix,  which  is  not  the  least  valuable,  to 
a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  federal 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  of  Congress, 
in  this  relation.  We  feel  bound  to  say  that, 
notwithstanding  several  instances  which  Mr. 
McKnight  brings  out  in  clear  prominence,  in 
which  the  President  of  the  Senate  appears 
from  the  minutes  of  that  body  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive arbiter,  it  is  plain  that  whenever  Con- 
gress has  undertaken  to  act  on  this  matter 
deliberately,  it  has  asserted  its  right  to  con- 
trol by  legislation  the  mode  of  counting,  and 
that  in  no  single  case  has  the  President  of 
the  Senate  asserted,  as  against  Congress, 
his  exclusive  power  in  the  premises. 

It  is  ungracious  to  criticise  the  details  of 
a  work  which  is,  in  many  respects,  so  useful 
as  this ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  observa- 
tions as  to  style,  which  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  now  to  make.  Why,  for  instance,  does 
Mr.  McKnight  persist,  from  page  to  page  in 
his  elaborate  treatise,  in  calling  the  framers 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  "  the  Fathers  ?  " 
Supposing  that  they  were  really  the  sole 
"  Fathers,"  and  that  succeeding  expositors 
are  to  be  called,  as  Mr.  McKnight  calls  them, 
"  children,"  does  this,  by  itself,  sustain  the 
conclusion  given  to  us  on  page  1 5,  that  the 
constructions  adopted  by  the  "  children  "  are 
"  the  vain  imaginings  of  later  times,  —  that 
they  are  impostures  and  fallacies  unworthy 
the  subject,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 


the  nation?"  But  in  point  of  fact  "the 
Fathers,"  if  we  must  adopt  Mr.  McKnight's 
terminology,  are  so  far  from  uniting  in  the 
opinion  he  advocates,  that  they  are  made  re- 
sponsible for  it  only  by  a  petitio  principii,  — 
by  arguing  that  the  constitution  confines  the 
power  of  counting  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  because  "the  Fathers"  held  that 
view,  and  that  they  are  shown  to  hold  that 
view  because  the  Constitution  says  so.  But 
beyond  this,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  have 
proof  that  "  the  Fathers  "  were  far  from  hold- 
ing, as  a  body,  that  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
this  important  question  was  given  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Jefferson  may 
not  have  been,  in  Mr.  McKnight's  view,  a 
"father;"  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  certainly 
not  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. But  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  intimate  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Madison,  whose  share 
in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  was  con- 
spicuous, and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  at  the  head 
of  those  contemporaneous  expositors  of  the 
Constitution  who  were  strict  constructionists. 
And  it  is  well  known  (though  this  fact  Mr. 
McKnight  does  not  notice)  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, as  representing  the  strict  construction- 
ists, prepared  a  plan  by  which  Congress  was 
by  statute  to  determine  the  mode  of  settling 
disputed  presidential  counts. 

As  an  instance  of  inexactitude  of  expres- 
sion we  may  notice  the  following,  which  is 
part  of  a  "  Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,"  which  amend- 
ment Mr.  McKnight  holds  to  be  "  necessary 
in  part,  to  place  our  elections  on  a  legitimate 
basis,  to  shed  light  on  their  darkness,  and  to 
straighten  their  crooked  paths.  In  its  en- 
tirety it  offers  a  vigorous  reform ;  shorn  of 
its  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  clauses,  the  sources 
of  its  strength,  by  the  craft  of  a  political 
Delilah,  the  Philistines  of  intrigue,  fraud  and 
corruption  must  continue  to  ravage  the  sys- 
tem:" 

"  3.  No  nomination  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  by  a  convention  or  party  prior  to  the  choice 
of  electors  by  the  States;  and  no  election  of  State 
officers  shall  be  made  within  three  months  of  the 
day  appointed  for  the  choice  or  election  of  elec- 
tors or  representatives  of  the  United  States." 

How  futile  would  be  such  a  clause  as  that 
put  in  italics  it  requires  but  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ways  of  politicians  to  perceive. 
We  may  safely  say  that  if  it  be  ordained  «as 
a  condition  precedent  to  a  valid  election,  no 
valid  election  could  be  established  without 
storms  far  more  perilous  than  that  which 
Mr.  McKnight  deplores. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  description  given, 
that  the  work  before  us  does  not  entitle  its 
author  to  be  regarded  either  as  a  trained 
lawyer  or  as  a  practical  politician.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  calling 
renewed  attention  to  an  important  political 
question,  and  for  collecting,  in  relation  to  it, 
a  mass  of  valuable  information. 
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THE  GEEAT  PYBAMTD.* 

THESE  two  volumes,  one  English,  the 
other  American,  the  first  an  original  au- 
thority, the  second  a  popular  adaptation, 
present  in  detail  the  very  remarkable  hypoth- 
esis of  recent  growth  in  regard  to  the  origin 
and  character  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  or 
Gizeh  [Jeezeh].  This  unique  and  majestic 
structure  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile, 
a  few  miles  below  Memphis  and  nearly  oppo- 
site Cairo.  Its  base  originally  covered  an 
area  of  more  than  twelve  acres ;  its  height 
was  479  feet,  and  the  length  of  each  of  its 
sides  764.  These  dimensions,  have  been 
somewhat  reduced  under  the  abrading  hand 
of  time,  or  other  more  violent  agents. 

The  Great  Pyramid  has  always  been  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  though  for  three 
thousand  years  no  exploration  of  its  mysteri- 
ous recesses  was  attempted.  The  first  sci- 
entific survey  of  it  was  made  by  Napoleon's 
engineers,  at  the  time  of  his  operations  in 
Egypt  Col.  Howard  Vyse,  of  England,  fol- 
lowed, in  1837,  with  a  thorough  examination 
of  it  within  and  without,  making  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a  magnificent  descriptive  work.  In 
the  light  of  his  discoveries  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  propounded  the  theory  that  the  vast 
edifice  had  an  astronomical  meaning,  and 
on  further  calculation  he  found  that  the 
inclination  of  the  passage-way  leading  to  the 
interior  had  a  relation  to  the  stars  indicative 
of  the  date  which,  upon  independent  grounds, 
had  been  determined  as  that  of  its  erection. 

This  point  having  been  reached,  a  Mr. 
John  Taylor,  a  London  publisher,  undertook 
an  entirely  new  investigation  of  the  subject. 
In  1859  he  issued  a  volume  embodying  views 
of  which  the  learned  Mr.  Piazzi  Smith,  As- 
tronomer Royal  for  Scotland,  is  now  the 
chief  prophet;  Dr.  Seiss  being  the  latter' s 
American  disciple  and  interpreter.  And  this, 
for  substance,  is  the  doctrine : 

"Without  having  seen  the  Great  Pyramid,  but 
on  the  basis  of  facts  recorded  by  others,  he  [Mr. 
Taylor]  gave  it  as  his  theory  and  conviction,  that 
the  real  architects  of  this  edifice  were  not  Egyp- 
tians, but  men  of  quite  another  faith  and  branch 
of  the  human  family,  who,  by  an  impulse  and 
commission  from  heaven,  and  by  the  special  aid 
of  the  Most  High,  induced  and  superintended  the 
erection  of  that  mighty  structure,  as  a  memorial 
for  long  after  times,  to  serve  as  a  witness  of  in- 
spiration, and  of  the  truth  and  purposes  of  God, 
over  against  the  falsities  and  conceptions  of  a  de- 
generate and  ever-degenerating  world." 

This  is  the  view  to  which  Mr.  Smith  stands 
committed,  and  to  the  corroboration  of  which 
his  volume  is  devoted.  He  has  personally 
studied  the  Pyramid  with  the  utmost  scien- 
tific care,  and  presents  here,  with  great  full- 
ness and  minuteness,  not  only  his  conclu- 
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sions,  but  the  processes  by  which  they  have 
been  reached. 

Among  the  remarkable  facts  which  have 
been  disclosed  are  these:  the  Pyramid 
stands  not  only  in  the  very  geographical  cen- 
ter of  Egypt,  but  on  the  pivotal  balance-point 
of  the  entire  land  distribution  of  the  globe  as 
now  known  ;  not  only  has  it  (including  the 
base)  five  faces  and  five  angles,  but  a  pecu- 
liar system  of  Jiveness  runs  through  all  its 
dimensions;  the  number  nine  is  alike  con- 
spicuous in  many  of  its  structural  details; 
the  cubit  is  contained  in  the  length  of  each 
of  its  sides  just  as  many  times  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year;  the  estimated  gravity  of 
the  entire  mass,  multiplied  by  iow,  equals 
that  of  the  entire  globe  ;  a  simple  arithmet- 
ical treatment  of  its  dimensions  gives  the 
mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun ; 
the  capacity  of  the  stone  coffer,  which  is  the* 
sole  piece  of  furniture  in  either  of  the  inte- 
rior chambers,  and  around  which  the  Pyra- 
mid must  have  been  built  (the  entrance  pas- 
sage being  too  small  to  admit  it),  is  precisely 
that  of  the  Jewish  "  Laver  "  and  the  "  Ark  of 
the  Covenant "  of  the  Christian  Scriptures ; 
and  so  on.  Such  coincidences  as  these  exist 
in  great  number  and  variety,  and  form  the  pre- 
mises from  which  Mr.  Smith's  argument  pro- 
ceeds ;  and  though  we  think  he  sometimes 
carries  it  to  the  point  of  fancifulness,  the 
striking  nature  of  the  facts  adduced  is  not 
to  be  denied. 

The  symbolism  theory,  so  to  term  it, 
has  found  as  yet  little  favor  with  many  of 
the  more  eminent  Egyptologists,  most  of 
whom  unite  in  still  maintaining  that  the  Pyr- 
amid is  only  the  huge  tomb  of  a  departed 
Pharaoh,  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  laugh  at 
Mr.  Smith  and  his  associates ;  but  Mr.  Smith 
gives  back  as  good  as  he  takes.  His  work 
is  purely  that  of  an  original  investigator, 
elaborate  in  its  method,  abounding  in  ab- 
struse mathematical  calculations,  but  re- 
lieved by  means  of  a  series  of  finely-engraved 
plates,  which  give  sectional  and  other  views 
of  the  edifice,  and  are  indispensable  for  a 
critical  study  of  the  subject  Dr.  Seiss,  with 
Mr.  Taylor's  and  Mr.  Smith's  volumes,  per- 
haps, before  him,  has  merely  woven  the  more 
important  part  of  the  materials  so  furnished 
into  a  clear  and  interesting  narrative  for  the 
general  reader,  never  very  critical  to  be  sure, 
but  free  from  technicalities,  and  scarcely  ever 
complicated.  For  the  purposes  of  an  easy 
and  rapid  examination  of  the  subject  in  its 
outlines  his  book  will  answer  every  purpose, 
while  readers  who  care  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  it  will  open  Mr.  Smith's  much  larger  vol- 
ume with  an  eager  curiosity.  The  subject 
itself,  we  hardly  need  to  say,  is  one  of  no 
small  attraction  for  the  archaeologist  and 
mathematician,  for  whose  final  judgment,  if 
it  be  ever  reached,  there  will  be  many  to 
watch  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 

We  ought  to  add  that  the  elements  of  a 


universal  metric  system,  after  a  very  differ- 
ent standard  from  that  now  offered  to  the 
world  through  the  agency  of  France,  are 
supposed  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  oc- 
cult endowments  of  this  Great  Pyramid  by 
the  Nile.  ^ 

HEW  TESTAMENT  IITTEBPBETATIOH .• 

DR.  Immer  is  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Berne ;  and  his  manual 
is  presented  to  American  students  by  the 
translator  "as  an  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples that  have  guided  the  German  exegesis 
,of  the  present  generation." 

The  work  is  composed  of  three  parts,  the 
first  of  which  deals  with  the  general  princi- 
ples of  interpretation.  The  second  and  most 
important  part  considers  the  work  of  the  ex- 
egete  in  respect  to  the  criticism  of  the  text, 
grammar,  logic,  geography  and  history,  and 
in  respect  to  the  purpose  of  the  entire  writ- 
ing. In  regard  to  textual  criticism  the  au- 
thor suggests  three  admirable  and  trustwor- 
thy rules  of  procedure :  I.  "  No  critical  con- 
jecture is  admissible  that  is  not  supported 
by  at  least  one  ancient  attestation.  2.  The 
most  ancient  readings,  even  if  accredited  by 
few  attestations,  deserve,  as  a  rule,  the  pref- 
erence over  later  readings,  even  though 
more  strongly  accredited.  3.  The  more  these 
readings  are  supported  by  attestations  of  a 
different  kind  (as  Codices,  Versions,  and 
Fathers),  or  by  testimonies  of  different  origin 
(as,  e.  g.,  Oriental  and  Occidental  the  more 
assured  they  are."  In  regard  to  grammatical 
explanation  he  suggests  the  single  essential 
rule,  that  the  "grammatical  explanation  must 
have  the  precedence  of  all  real  explanation, 
and  of  all  theological  explanation  " —  a  rule 
which  it  is  as  difficult  as  it  has  been  rare 
for  exegetes  to  follow. 

The  brief  concluding  part  of  the  volume  is 
a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  religious  in- 
terest to  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the 
Bible. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  we  have  only  words 
of  commendation  for  the  work.    In  its  de- 
sign and  scope  it  is  essentially  elementary ; 
but  the  rules  it  lays  down  are,  in  the  main, 
accurate,  and  its  elucidations  of  the  princi- 
ples of  New  Testament  exegesis  are  full  and 
satisfactory.     Its  theoretical  portions  are 
made  clear  and  definite  by  reference  to  nu- 
merous passages  in  the  New  Testament; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  volume  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  extracts  are  discussed 
to  a  considerable  length.   To  a  clergyman 
who  desires  trustworthy  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  his  methods  of  New  Testament  in- 
terpretation, the  volume  will  be  of  great  val- 
ue.   Its  introduction,  also,  into  the  course  of 
study  of  not  a  few  of  our  one  hundred  and 
twenty  theological  schools  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  students. 

*  Henneneutics  of  the  New  Testament.    By  Dr.  A.  la- 
mer.  Translated  by  A.  H.  Newman.   W.  F.  Draper. 
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RELIGIOUS  BEADING. 

Dr.  Adler's  addresses'  are  published  for  the 
"  Society  of  Ethical  Cu'ture,"  in  New  York,  of 
which  the  author  is  the  head.  The  members  of 
this  society,  chiefly  "Reformed  Jews,"  "agree  in 
believing  that  theology  is  flourishing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  religion,"  and  that  a  pure  morality  is  in- 
dependent of  both.  In  discourses  on  Immortali- 
ty, Religion,  The  New  Ideal,  Our  Consolations, 
and  related  subjects,  this  fundamental  thought  is 
expanded  and  illustrated.  Dr.  Adler's  aims  are 
high  and  pure ;  his  spirit  is  earnest  and  devoted ; 
his  knowledge  is  large,  his  temper  good,  and  his 
method  chiefly  constructive ;  but  the  reader  fa- 
miliar with  Mr.  Frothingham's  writings,  especially 
after  examination  of  the  latter's  latest  volume  of 
similar  title, 2  will  prefer  this  distinguished 
preacher's  exposition  of  substantially  the  same 
principles.  Mr.  Frothingham's  discourses  are 
twelve  in  number,  and  were  delivered  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  his  New  York  ministry.  Their 
key-note  is  sounded  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
first  one:  "Conduct  is  the  test  of  creed."  Of 
Dr.  Adler's  volume,  to  revert  to  it  a  moment, 
the  most  valuable  part,  perhaps,  is  the  appendix, 
in  which  are  reprinted  from  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  and  the  North  American  Review  three 
very  able  articles  on  the  "  Evolution  of  Hebrew 
Religion  "  and  "  Reformed  Judaism ; "  the  latter 
title  applying  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
significant  religious  movements  of  modern  times. 

The  destructive  Biblical  criticism  so  active  in 
our  times  is  well  represented  in  the  Religion  of 
Israeli  and  the  Birth  of  Jesus  ;  4  the  last  by  an 
eminent  Unitarian  minister  of  Hingham,  Mass., 
the  other  a  translation  from  the  Dutch  of  Pastor 
Knappert,  of  Leyden.  Dr.  Knappert's  volume  is 
a  summary,  written  in  a  very  simple  and  intelligi- 
ble style,  of  the  results  of  modern  research  into 
the  early  period  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  Its  in- 
tent and  effect  is  to  strip  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  of  all  claims  to  a  supernatural  inspira- 
tion; but  not  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  mind 
without  a  faith,  rather  with  the  hope  of  giving 
faith  the  sure  ground  of  reason  to  rest  upon. 
The  origin  of  the  several  Old  Testament  books  is 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  Israel's  history,  and  ap- 
pended is  part  of  a  systematic  catechism  on  the 
history  of  religion,  drawn  up  by  several  pastors 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland.  Of  this 
catechism  the  earlier  portion  of  the  book  is,  in- 
deed, the  exposition.  Dr.  Miles,  guided  by  a 
somewhat  similar  purpose,  puts  the  New  Testa- 
ment accounts  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  under  close 
textual  examination,  to  the  end  of  proving,  not 
only  that  there  was  nothing  supernatural  about 
that  event,  but  that  the  narratives,  honestly  inter- 
preted, do  not  teach  that  there  was.  The  au- 
thenticity of  the  narratives  we  do  not  understand 
him  to  question.  His  concern  is  with  their  mean- 
ing. The  argument  is  a  curious  one,  but  we  do 
not  think  it  is  made  either  sound  or  conclusive. 


<  Creed  and  Deed.  By  Felix  Adler.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

•  Creed  and  Conduct.  By  O  B.  Frothingham.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

»  The  Religion  of  Israel  From  the  Dutch  of  J.  Knap- 
pert.   Roberts  Brothers. 

*  The  Birth  of  Jesus.  By  Rev.  Henry  A.  Miles,  D.  D. 
LocWood,  Brooks  ft  Co. 


The  intent  of  the  Gospels  on  this  point  seem?  to 
us  clear  beyond  dispute  ;  whether  they  are  to  be 
trusted  for  what  they  profess  to  be,  is  of  course, 
another  question. 

The  two  volumes  bearing  the  names  of  Robert 
Collyer  5  and  James  Freeman  Clarke6  are  made 
up  of  discourses  preached  by  them  to  their  re- 
spective congregations  in  Chicago  and  Boston. 
They  carry  us  back  from  the  advanced  ground 
whither  we  have  strayed  above,  into  and  within 
the  limits  of  a  positive  and  earnest  Christian 
faith.  The  discourses  in  neither  volume  are  the- 
ological or  controversial,  but  are  everywhere  true 
to  their  common  aim  of  expounding  and  enforc- 
ing "  religion  in  common  life."  Homely  often  in 
form  and  illustration,  every  one  yet  shows  the 
lover  of  nature,  the  friend  of  man,  the  student  of 
all  knowledge,  the  true  Christian.  Addressed  to 
no  sect,  they  deal  with  that  broad  religion  which 
St.  Augustine  said  had  been  in  the  world  from 
the  beginning,  and  which  we  may  be  sure  will 
continue  to  the  end  ;  that  religion  of  faith,  hope 
and  charity  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  all  law.  We 
have  not  found  one  of  these  sermons,  of  either 
volume,  which  has  not  in  it  the  wisdom  of  life; 
but  those  by  Mr.  Collyer  on  "  Growing  Aged  To- 
gether," and  "Wild  Lilies,"  and  by  Dr.  Clarke 
on  "  How  to  Change  Time  Into  Life,"  and  how 
"  All  Things  Are  For  Good,"  are  specially  to  be 
commended  to  the  reader. 

The  volumes  of  sermons  by  Charles  Kingsley,  7 
Bishop  Huntington,  8  and  Rev.  Dr.  William  M. 
Taylor,  9  are  restricted  in  their  subjects  and  spirit 
to  the  themes  known  as  "  Evangelical,"  and  the 
two  first-named  are  still  further  limited  to  the  pe- 
culiar conception  of  "  Evangelical  Christianity  " 
held  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  England  and 
America ;  but  each,  to  those  in  sympathy  with  its 
standpoint,  will  be  justly  welcome,  and  for  all  of 
us  has  very  much  of  truth  and  helpfulness. 
Kingsley  was  probably  the  man  of  most  liberal 
mind  among  the  three,  and  his  great  and  varied 
talents  secure  him  a  hearing  in  quarters  closed 
to  the  other  two  ;  but  among  the  bishops  of  the 
American  Church  none  has  a  more  truly  catholic 
spirit  than  Dr.  Huntington,  and  the  fame  of  Dp 
Taylor  is  in  all  the  churches  of  the  denomination 
which  he  so  ably  serves.  Kingsley's  and  Bishop 
Huntington's  discourses  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  are  keyed  to  the  seasons  of  the  Christian 
year ;  and  the  latter's  have  the  special  peculiarity 
of  being  designed  for  public  reading  by  laymen. 
The  bent  of  Charles  Kingsley's  mind  is  seen  no- 
where more  plainly  than  in  the  sermon  on  "  Hu- 
man Soot,"  which  was  preached  for  the  Kirkdale 
Ragged  Schools,  Liverpool,  in  1870;  and  which  is 
full  of  his  burning  indignation  over  the  neglect 
of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  and  his  intense  purpose 
for  social  reform  and  elevation.  These  discourses 
are  less  remarkable  for  intellectual  power  than 
for  freshness  and  spiritual  power.  The  homi- 
letic  method  which  Dr.  Taylor  uses  in  his  volume 


•The  Simple  Truth.  By  Robert  Collyer.  Leo  &  Shepard. 

•  Go  Up  Higher.  By  James  Freeman  Clarke.  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

1  All  Saints  Day,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Charles 
Kingsley.   Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

•  Christ  in  the  Christian  Year.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  F.  D. 
Huntington,  D.  D.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

•  Daniel  the  Beloved.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  D. 
D.    Harper  &  Brothers. 


has  already  been  made  familiar  by  his  companion 
series  on  David  and  Elijah,  and  if  of  a  homelier 
sort  than  that  followed  in  the  works  above  noted, 
is,  at  the  same  time,  distinguished  by  its  close 
fidelity  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible  and  its  careful 
literary  finish.  The  title  of  the  first  sermon  has 
,an  odd  sound :  "  Daniel  at  College." 


FEW  BOOKS  BY  SAMPLES. 


I  think  there  is  no  English  book  of  the  last 
twenty  years  which  has  a  better  chance  with  pos- 
terity than  George  Eliot's  novels.  But  when  I  see 
the  trash  which  boys  and  girls  have  in  their  hands 
in  street  cars ;  when  I  see  what  people  buy  and 
devour  in  traveling  ;  when  I  see  what  lies  about 
on  people's  tables  and  seashore  piazzas  and  moun- 
tain hotels,  —  I  know  that  I  must  speak  of  the 
worst  temptation  for  young  people  let  loose  from 
school.  There  is  no  such  enemy  to  finer  and  in- 
telligent study,  as  the  unrestricted  habit  of  devour- 
ing novels.  Hold  that  in  check  therefore,  from 
the  beginning.  From  the  beginning,  determine 
that  for  every  hour  of  novel-reading  in  a  day,  you 
will  read  for  an  hour  something  of  some  worth  be- 
side the  excitement  of  the  hour.  —  E.  E.  Hale's 
"  What  Career." 

It  is  quite  true  that  Jeremy  Taylor  has  not  the 
rude  force  of  Latimer,  the  immense  erudition  of 
Ussher,  the  balanced  stateliness  and  perfect  equi- 
librium of  Hooker,  the  flashing  wit  of  South,  the 
occasional  intensity  of  Donne,  the  careful  accura- 
cy of  Pearson,  the  compressed  forcefulness  of 
Barrow,  the  metaphysical  profundity  of  Butler,  the 
tender  unction  of  Wilson,  the  polished  equanimity 
of  Tillotson,  —  and  after  these,  but  few  others  are 
worth  mentioning  ;  but,  as  in  unfeigned  piety  and 
blameless  purity  of  life  he  stands  their  equal,  so 
in  the  combination  of  genius  with  eloquence,  he 
towers  above  the  greatest  of  them  all.  —  Barry's 
"Masters  of  English  Theology." 

How  long  it  takes  for  Providence  to  exhaust  a 
human  character  I  A  great  man,  a  good  man,  a 
powerful  man  is  ages  upon  ages  in  executing  his 
Providential  mission.  It  is  two  hundred  years 
since  John  Milton  died,  —  poet,  historian,  philoso- 
pher, statesman,  reformer,  character.  Age  after 
age,  as  it  comes  by,  makes  a  fresh  study  into  his 
life  and  quality,  understands  him  better,  draws 
out  some  new  lesson  from  his  experience.  John 
Milton  is  not  exhausted  yet.  —  O.  B.  Frothing-, 
ham's  "  Creed  and  Conduct." 

I  think  there  are  some  quiet  souls  which  drink 
in  the  light,  and  mirror  it,  as  the  still  sea  drinks  in 
the  sunshine,  —  men  like  Hawthorne,  who,  for  do- 
ing things,  as  we  understand  the  term,  take  so 
poor  a  place  that  they  are  like  to  starve.  Haw- 
thorne had  a  brain,  they  say,  as  large  as  Webster's ; 
but  because  he  had  a  still  soul  and  kept  it  still, 
there  were  times  when  he  could  hardly  get  bread 
for  his  wife  and  children.  —  Robert  Collyer' s  "  The 
Simple  Truth." 

The  true  province  of  poetry  is  tb  embellish  and 
dignify  this  life,  and  throw  a  light  over  the  future, 
and  the  poet  who  employs  his  art  in  blackening 
and  degrading  human  nature,  and  throwing  the 
darkness  of  eternal  death  over  the  prospect  before 
us,  runs  counter  to  the  purposes  of  his  high  calling. 

—  Tom  Moore's  "  Notes  for  a  Life  of  Lord  Byron." 

I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  wholesome  dis- 
cipline of  the  human  understanding  than  an  in- 
terested study  of  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  fol- 
lowed by  a  reading  of  Mill's  criticisms  of  it ;  but 
I  think  Stewart's  Dook  [Elements  of  the  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Human  Mind]  the  best  to  begin  with. 

—  Chauncey  Wright's  Letters, 

It  is  a  somewhat  notable  fact  your  true  moun- 
taineer or  your  gentleman  who  has  been  obliged 
to  honestly  "  rough  it"  does  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
write  books  about  its  advantages,  or  implore  their 
fellow  mortals  to  come  and  share  their  solitude, 
and  their  discomforts.  — Bret  Marie's  "  Story  of  a 
Mine." 
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Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  dissipation  of 
Intellectual  energy  incurred  by  the  attempt  to  read 
all  the  books  that  other  men  are  talking  about,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  ought  to  keep  up  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  contemporary  literature.  — R.  W.  Dals. 


THE  WOBLD'8  PE0GBE8S. 

WITH  this  number  closes  the  first 
year  of  the  present  management  of 
the  Literary  World.  When  we  assumed 
control  of  the  paper,  it  was  with  these  words : 

"We  hare  no  promises  to  make.  .  .  .  We 
make  no  important  changes  of  plan  or  form,  and 
we  shall  earnestly  strive  that  there  be  no  deterio- 
ration of  aim  or  spirit.  Of  course  ...  a  change 
of  editors  involves  some  change  of  countenance 
and  manner.  The  new  voice  cannot  sound  like 
the  old.  We  can  only  say  that  neither  the  wish 
nor  the  effort  shall  be  lacking  on  our  part,  to  keep 
the  paper  true  to  its  best  traditions  and  associa- 
tions, while  we  shall  neglect  no  opportunity  nor 
means  within  our  reach,  to  develop  its  strength 
and  usefulness." 

As  we  recall  these  words,  there  is  not  one 
of  them  we  would  wish  had  been  otherwise. 
We  are  glad  that  no  promises  were  made, 
for  we  believe  the  readers  of  the  paper  have 
better  enjoyed  the  slow  development  of  new 
plans  for  its  improvement,  without  the  sharp 
and  exacting  expectations  which  are  always 
raised  by  loud  announcements.  The  change 
of  countenance  and  voice,  incidental '  to  a 
change  of  editorship,  could  not  have  been 
avoided  or  concealed.  But  while  it  may  have 
cost  the  paper  some  of  its  old  friendships, 
it  has  gained  for  it  many  new  ones.  To  keep 
the  paper  "  true  to  its  best  traditions  and  as- 
sociations "  has  been  our  constant  endeavor, 
and  we  have  done  what  we  could  "  to  develop 
its  strength  and  usefulness."  The  particu- 
lars under  this  latter  head  must  be  left  to  our 
readers  to  supply. 

We  are  happy  to  bear  witness  that  our  ef- 
forts of  this  first  year  have  met  a  gratifying 
measure  of  reward.  Beside  the  innumera- 
ble kind  words  of  approbation  and  encour- 
agement which  have  poured  in  upon  us, 
enough  to  show  that  in  public  estimation  the 
paper  has  really  taken  a  new  departure, 
there  has  been  a  substantial  gain  in  our  sub- 
scription list,  and  the  publishers  have  given 
a  generous  support  to  our  advertising  pages. 
To  all  who  have  contributed  to  this  result 
our  hearty  thanks  are  offered. 

If  it  were  the  policy  of  the  Literary 
World  to  parade  its  resources  and  herald  its 
provisions,  it  could  probably  offer  as  alluring 
bait  to  the  public  as  any  of  its  contempora- 
ries. But  we  remain  firm  in  the  preference 
that  it  continue  to  be  judged  by  what  it  does, 
rather  than  by  what  it  promises,  by  what  it 
is  rather  than  by  what  it  may  be;  and  that 
each  succeeding  number  be  taken  as  the  pro- 


spectus of  those  that  are  to  follow.  It  must 
be  enough  to  say  here  that  its  columns  have 
been  enriched  the  past  year  by  contributions 
from  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  American 
scholars  and  writers,  whose  names  have  been 
withheld,  and  that  our  arrangements  for  the 
future  are  such  as  to  ensure  the  constant 
improvement  of  our  work.  The  more  the 
friends  of  the  paper  can  do  for  it,  the  more 
may  it  be  expected  to  do  for  them. 


Ample  as  are  the  contents  of  this  number  of  the 
Literary  World,  our  readers  must  know  that  the 
stock  in  hand  is  far  from  exhausted.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  past  month  or  two  include  some  of 
the  ablest  and  best  of  works,  a  large  number  of 
which  await  our  immediate  attention.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey's  elaborate  treatise  on  Political  Sci- 
ence, and  Prof.  F.  A.  Walker's  on  Money ;  the  sto- 
ry of  Gen.  Di  Cesnola's  explorations  in  Cyprus, 
and  Mr.  Elliott's  study  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain; 
Mrs.  Spofford's  history  of  artistic  furniture,  and 
Mr.  Gardner's  exposition  of  interior  decoration; 
Mr.  Cook's  third  volume  of  lectures ;  Mr.  Jen- 
nings's picturesque  narrative  of  rambles  in  Old 
England,  Mr.  Lecky's  history  of  the  England  of 
the  last  century,  and  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May's 
history  of  Democracy  in  Europe ;  the  literary  re- 
mains of  Thomas  Moore,  and  the  love  letters  of 
John  Keats;  Mr.  Hale's  capital  book  of  good  ad- 
vice to  young  people  on  preparation  for  their  ca- 
reer; Mr.  Frothingbam's  life  of  Gerrit  Smith; 
Mr.  Newcomb's  popular  hand-book  of  Astronomy ; 
and  the  novel,  well-executed  and  invaluable  dic- 
tionary of  literature,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Davenport 
Adams;  these  are  a  few  among  the  many  good 
things  in  store. 

Among  Thomas  Moore's  Notes  for  a  Life  of 
Lord  Byron,  now  first  published,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  In  general  the  lives  of  poets  have  but  little  to 
do  with  their  works  —  their  habits,  affections,  pe- 
culiarities, are  but  faintly  reflected  in  them.  We 
therefore  seldom  feci  much  interest  in  them." 

And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  to  this  rule  Byron's 
case  was  an  exception.  "He  has  not  left  a 
scrap  of  writing  upon  which  he  did  not  stamp  an 
image  of  himself."  We  think  what  is  given  here 
as  the  exception  is  the  rule.  We  do  not  believe 
it  is  true  that  "in  general  the  lives  of  poets  have 
but  little  to  do  with  their  works."  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  the  personality  of  any  true  poet  which 
inspires  his  poetry,  and  into  that  personality  his 
habits,  affections,  and  peculiarities  all  enter. 


We  are  happy  to  note  a  steady  development  in 
the  variety  and  ingenuity  of  journalism  in  the 
Interior.  One  of  our  exchanges  in  that  quarter 
now  appears  with  a  "Supernatural  Department," 
and  another  speaks  of  one  of  the  current  maga- 
zines as  rich  "  in  what  may  be  called  the  hneutes 
of  literature  and  art."  There  is  nothing  like  put- 
ting an  old  word  to  a  new  duty. 


The  nomination  of  Bayard  Taylor  as  United 
States  Minister  to  Germany  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for,  and  not  on  general  grounds  only, 
glad  as  we  ought  all  to  be  for  the  just  recognition 
of  these. 


Charles  Carroll,  of  C  arrollton,  loved  the  De 
Senectute  so  well  as  to  write  to  a  friend:  "After 
the  Bible  read  Cicero." 


OOHTINElfTAL  LITEBATUEE. 

THE  literary  chronicle  of  the  countries  of 
Continental  Europe  for  the  past  few  months 
has  been  marked  by  no  important  event  In 
France  the  political  crisis,  extending  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  December,  has 
had  the  tendency  to  check  all  literary  enterprise. 
Singularly,  however,  it  has  contributed  in  great 
measure  to  the  success  of  the  latest  works  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  and  Alphonse  Daudet  The  uncertain- 
ty whether  the  morrow  might  not  firing  an  at- 
tempt to  reestablish  the  empire  made  every  one 
eager  to  read  the  History  of  a  Crime  by  which  it 
was  established  in  1851.'  Victor  Hugo's  work 
(which  has  been  republished  by  the  Harpers) 
treats  of  the  events  of  that  fateful  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber in  such  a  manner  as  to  lend  an  air  of  romance 
to  the  narrative  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
soberness  of  style  ordinarily  characterizing  a  his- 
torical work.  Daudet's  novel,  Le  Nabob,  we  have 
already  described  in  its  English  translation.  Mr. 
Charles  Yriarte  has  published  two  works  which 
promise  to  be  of  permanent  value.  They  are 
Venise,  and  Les  Bords  de  PAdriatigue,  el  le  Afon- 
tinigro,  beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated,  and 
produced  in  that  sumptuous  form  which  charac- 
terizes the  publications  of  the  great  house  of  Ha- 
chette.  The  latter  work  is  especially  interesting, 
since  its  author  climbs  the  steep  hights  which 
overhang  Cattaro,  and  gives  us  graphic  pictures  of 
the  heroic  Montenegrins  and  their  mountain-fast- 
nesses. Viollet-le-duc,  the  famous  architect,  has 
added  yet  another  to  the  long  list  of  his  works, 
a  valuable  illustrated  monograph  on  Russian  Art. 
To  one  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  subject  it 
is  a  revelation  to  see  what  striking  architectural 
effects  the  Russians  have  obtained,  but  still  more 
what  gorgeous  combinations  of  color  are  to  be 
found  in  their  mosaics.  The  French  government 
has  recently  published  the  first  volume  of  a  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  all  the  works  of  art  be- 
longing to  the  nation.  The  completed  work  will 
include  all  the  noteworthy  churches,  ancient  or 
modern  public  buildings,  Druidical  and  Roman  re- 
mains, and  the  vast  collections  in  the  various 
galleries  and  museums  throughout  the  country. 
This  first  volume  is  devoted  to  about  thirty  of  the 
churches  of  Paris,  giving  brief  historical  and  ar- 
chitectural accounts  of  each,  and  detailing  the  va- 
rious sculptures,  paintings,  mosaics,  etc.,  with 
which  they  are  decorated.  To  the  future  histori- 
ans of  art  this  will  prove  a  work  of  inestima- 
ble value. 

In  German  Literature  there  is  nothing  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  note.  Von  Ranke's  Life  of  Fred- 
erick  the  Great  has  followed  very  closely  his  Me- 
morials of  Prince  von  Hardenberg.  The  most 
striking  novel  is,  perhaps,  Prof.  Eber's  Uarda, 
an  ancient  Egyptian  romance,  in  which  the  learned 
author  has  been  successful  in  giving  an  air  of 
reality  to  scenes  laid  in  times  most  remote.  The 
study  of  Shakespeare  is  prosecuted  by  the  Ger- 
mans with  unabated  eagerness.  Several  editions 
of  his  works  are  in  process  of  publication,  and 
the  books  illustrative  of  them  are  very  numerous. 
In  this  connection  we  may  add  that  the  Portu- 
guese language  is  at  length  to  be  enriched  by  a 
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translation  of  the  great  English  dramatist,  the 
translator  being  the  king  himself.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  he  is  the  first  of  his  nation  who  has  un- 
dertaken this  work,  Rebello  da  Silva's  Othello 
being  professedly  an  imitation  only. 

The  Rubens  tercentenary  has  given  occasion 
for  several  important  works  both  in  German  and 
French,  illustrating  the  life  and  works  of  the 
great  Flemish  painter.  The  interest  in  the  con- 
troversy over  the  trial  of  Galileo,  which  has  been 
excited  by  the  recent  publications  of  various 
French,  German  and  Italian  writers,  seems  to  be 
on  the  increase,  and  a  flood  of  light  is  being 
poured  upon  this,  in  some  respects,  greatest  of 
ecclesiastical  trials. 

The  heretical  Father  Curci,  who  has  been  ex- 
pelled frcm  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits  for  his  lib- 
eral views  in  regard  to  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope,  is  the  well-known  editor  of  the  Civil- 
ta  Cattolica,  the  ablest  organ  of  the  Church  in 
Italy  ;  and  he  has  now  ready  for  publication  the 
present  year  a  work  on  "  the  modern  dissension 
between  the  Church  and  Italy  considered  on  oc- 
casion of  a  particular  fact."  It  is  divided  into 
eight  chapters,  and  is  said  to  contain  passages  of 
great  eloquence.  The  recent  literature  of  Russia 
well  characterizes  the  somewhat  feverish  life  in 
the  great  empire.  There  are  innumerable  politi- 
cal treatises  and  works  advocating  all  kinds  of 
reforms,  social  and  political.  Works  about  Bul- 
garia, especially,  and  the  countries  affected  by 
the  war,  are  numerous,  and  intensify  the  univer- 
sal desire  to  see  the  whole  Slav  race  united  in 
one  great  empire. 


THE  IHDEX  TO  THE  SOETH  AMEBIOAN 
EEVIEW. 

'T^HE  Index  to  the  North  American  Review, 
which  Mr.  Cushing  of  the  Harvard  Universi- 
ty Library  has  just  completed  (whose  publication 
is  conditioned  upon  obtaining  a  certain  number  of 
subscriptions  to  the  volume),  reveals  for  the  first 
time  the  names  of  those  to  whom,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  we  have  been  indebted  for  whatever 
is  best  in  our  periodical  literature.  The  articles  in 
the  first  seventy-seven  volumes  are  unsigned;  and 
the  Index,  therefore,  is  a  treasury  of  information 
regarding  the  work  of  scholars  and  literateurs, 
the  personal  character  of  which  has  never  been 
publicly  recognized. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  indicated 
by  the  Index  is  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  the  pens  that  for  sixty-three  years  have  written 
for  the  Review,  and  also  the  very  large  number  of 
articles  that  have  flowed  from  a  few  of  these  pens. 
The  largest  number  of  articles  supplied  by  any 
one  have  been  contributed  by  Edward  Everett. 
During  the  period  of  his  editorship,  from  1819  to 
1824,  and  at  other  times,  Mr.  Everett  furnished  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  articles,  or  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  Review  for  four  years.   Next  to 
Mr.  Everett,  the  contributor  of  the  largest  num- 
ber is  Professor  Bo  wen,  who,  owner  and  editor  of 
the  JHeview  from  1842  to  1854,  has  written  one 
hundred  papers ;  and  next  to  Professor  Bowen 
stands  his  present  associate  in  the  philosophical 
department  at  Harvard,  as  well  as  his  successor 
in  the  editorial  chair,  Dr.  Peabody,  who  has  con- 
tributed seventy-seven.   Among  the  contributors 
who  have  furnished  over  fifty  articles  are  Presi- 
dent Sparks,  editor  and  associate  for  a  rime  after 


the  establishment  of  the  periodical ;  Alexander  H. 
Everett,  editor,  from  1829  to  1834 ;  and  President 
Felton.  William  Tudor,  the  founder,  Dr.  J.  G. 
Palfrey,  the  editor  from  1835  to  1842,  and  Caleb 
Cushing,  have  contributed  more  than  thirty  arti- 
cles apiece ;  and  more  than  twenty  each  have 
been  contributed  by  William  Hickling  Prescott, 
by  James  Russell  Lowell,  the  editor  from  1864  to 
1872,  and  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  associate 
of  Mr.  Lowell  for  the  first  year  of  his  term. 

The  North  American,  until  the  present  editor, 
Mr.  A.  Thomdyke  Rice,  assumed  charge,  has 
been  preeminently  a  Harvard  College  quarterly, 
edited  and  supported  by  Harvard  professors.  Of 
the  members  of  the  present  College  faculty,  in 
addition  to  those  already  named,  Professor  Tor- 
rey  has  contributed  seven  articles ;  Dr.  Asa  Gray 
and  John  Fiske  six  each,  Professor  Dunbar  six, 
and  Dr.  Hedge  two. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  Index  is  the 
frequency  with  which  members  of  the  Adams 
family  appear  in  the  list  of  contributors.  In  its 
pages  three  generations  of  the  family  are  repre- 
sented. John  Adams  has  two  articles ;  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  thirteen  ;  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Jr.,  thirteen ;  and  Henry  Adams,  also  the  son  of 
Charles  Francis,  and  the  editor  from  1872  to  1876, 
has  eighteen.  John  Quincy  Adams  does  not  ap- 
pear among  the  contributors. 

Of  the  other  writers  whose  work  deserves  spe- 
cial notice  are,  among  the  historians,  Mr.  Bancroft 
and  Mr.  Francis  Parkman ;  among  the  poets, 
Bryant,  whose  "  Thanatopsis  "  was  here  first  pub- 
lished; Dana,  Longfellow  and  Emerson;  and 
among  the  statesmen  of  the  last  generation,  Lewis 
Cass  and  Daniel  Webster. 

CHARLES  F.  THWING. 


A  BIT  OP  OHAT. 

H.  —  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  should 
say  "  We  claim  no  authority." 

Editor.  —  Where  and  when  ? 

H.  —  Last  month,  when  you  claimed  "  no  au- 
thority" to  decide  between  the  words  "  Savants" 
and  "  Savans." 

Ed.  —  We  do  not  like  to  "claim  authority." 

M.  —  Just  what  the  World  is  for  is  to  make  itself 
an  authority  in  such  things.  And  as  I  understand 
editing,  this  is  just  the  difference  between  we  and 
/.  The  reason  you  do  not  say  /  in  an  article  is 
that  as  we  you  have  an  authority  which  as  /  you 
are  too  modest  to  claim. 

Ed.  —  We  wish  the  World  to  become  such  an 
authority,  very  true ;  but  you,  and  those  like  you, 
must  help  us  do  it ! 

H.  —  When  I  edited  the  Microscope  my  sub- 
editor, J.,  who  really  knew  everything,  said  of  a 
Chinese  grammar :  "  Of  course  we  are  not  judg- 
es of  its  value."'  I  wrote  to  him :  "  Speak  for 
yourself ;  acknowledge  your  own  ignorance ;  but 
do  not  debase  the  Microscope.  The  Microscope 
knows  everything" 

Ed.  —  Well,  good  friend,  perhaps  you  are  right; 
but  we  have  the  feeling  after  all  that  it  is  not  the 
journal  which  most  loudly  professes  infallibility 
which  is  most  commonly  accorded  it.  In  your 
sense,  however,  the  Literary  World  shall  hence- 
forth "  know  everything."  And  to  begin  with  we 
may  say  that  we  "  know "  Bourbon  Lilies  to  be 
one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  season.  Also,  we 
"  know  "  who  wrote  Marmornt ;  his  name  begins 
with  "Hi" 


A  0H0I0E  OF  BHAZE8PEABES. 

I AM  sometimes  asked  which  is  the  best 
Shakespeare  to  buy.  The  question  is  not 
easily  answered  without  a  knowledge  of  the  in- 
quirer's habits  of  reading,  and  of  the  condition  of 
his  purse.  Perhaps  the  ideal  edition  is  not  yet 
produced,  though  it  has  been  not  a  few  times  in 
the  opinions  of  various  editors.  There  may  be 
thirty  editions,  each  with  its  distinctive  qualities, 
and  each  having  its  friends  and  upholders ;  with 
others  almost  innumerable,  which  are  mere  re-im- 
pressions or  reprints  of  some  of  the  common- 
er texts.  Perkins,  for  instance,  in  his  Best  Read- 
ing, names  eighteen  editions,  which  can  readily 
be  found  in  the  market  at  prices  ranging  from 
one  dollar  to  fifty. 

The  edition  de  luxe,  fit  for  the  cultured  gentle- 
man, is,  of  course,  Halliwell's,  in  sixteen  folio 
volumes ;  an  edition  which  it  took  twelve  years  to 
pass  through  the  press,  which  has  fac-similes  of 
early  manuscripts,  and  of  titles,  and  various  ar- 
chaeological helps,  and  for  which  you  may  pay 
four  hundred  dollars,  more  or  less,  according  as 
you  have  a  fancy  for  India  proofs  or  not,  and  then 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  are 
only,  say,  a  hundred  possessors  of  it  beside  your- 
self ;  for  I  believe  the  edition  is  not  all  scattered 
yet,  and  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  in  all. 

If  your  pocket  admits  its  purchase,  and  your 
shelves  can  accommodate  it  —  this  last  consid- 
eration is  often  a  stay  to  the  acquisition  of 
books  —  you  will  be  hardly  content  with  it  alone. 
You  will  want,  with  the  rest  of  us  of  humbler 
aspirations,  a  convenient  little  edition,  which  will 
allow  you  physical  comfort  as  well  as  intellect- 
ual elevation  when  you  read ;  and  for  such  an 
edition,  provided  the  book  has  been  well  read 
through  the  press,  the  question  whose  text  it  is, 
or  what  it  is,  is  really  (except  you  are  making  a 
study)  not  of  great  importance.  I  do  not  know 
among  recent  editions  one  which  combines  more 
nearly  the  best  size  and  print  for  a  lounger 
on  a  couch  than  what  is  known  as  "Valpy's." 
The  whole  book  has  a  gentleman-like  air,  and  the 
recent  impressions  of  it  may  cost  twenty-five 
dollars  or  more  for  the  fifteen  volumes.  The 
critical  reader  will  be  more  content  wjth  the  earli- 
er impression  of  forty-five  years  ago,  because  he 
will  find  the  outline  prints  in  it,  after  BoydelPs 
pictures,  sharper ;  but  he  will  have  to  pay  dearer 
for  it  The  C  his  wick  edition  of  1826  —  not  that 
of  1814 —  is  a  rival  of  the  Valpy  with  such  a 
purchaser,  but  the  volumes  of  this  are  somewhat 
thicker,  and  are  only  ten  in  number.  Hudson 
used  this  edition  as  the  basis  of  his  original  edi- 
tion, but  it  is  not  so  handsome  a  book,  though 
looks  are  counterbalanced  by  some  note-worthy 
introductions,  which  the  reader  cannot  but  prize. 
I  once  heard  Gervinus  praise  them  highly. 

Textually  considered,  certainly  the  best  Ameri- 
can edition  is  that  edited  by  Grant  White.  It  is 
handsomely  printed,  with  notes  at  the  end  of  each 
play  f  makes  twelve  volumes;  and  ordinarily  sells 
for  eighteen  dollars.  It  is  of  good  shape  for  the 
library,  but  is  solidly  made  and  too  heavy  for  the 
single  hand.  Compared  with  Hudson,  it  costs  a 
few  dollars  more,  but  not  more  than  an  early  im- 
pression of  Hudson  before  the  plates  were  worn. 

Cheaper  than  any  of  these,  and  small  enough 
for  the  pocket,  while  still  legible  for  good  eyes,  is 
what  is  called  the  "  Handy  Volume"  edition,  of 
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fair  English  print,  and  not  costing  over  ten  dol- 
lars. The  best  investment  for  little  money,  how- 
ever, looked  upon  as  a  one-volume  edition,  regard 
being  also  had  both  to  ease  of  reading  and  to  the 
text  and  its  notes,  is  what  is  known  as  the  "  Globe" 
edition,  into  which  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Wright 
packed  very  conveniently  the  results  of  their 
long  work  on  their  Cambridge  edition,  now  un- 
fortunately out  of  print,  and  to  be  picked  up  only 
at  high  cost ;  but  indispensable  to  any  one  making 
a  critical  study  of  the  text ;  for  its  notes  give  a  his- 
tory of  that  text.  This  is  tht  edition  for  a  Shakes- 
peare student  pending  the  completion  of  Mr. 
Horace  Howard  Furness's  edition,  of  which  only 
three  plays,  Romeo,  Macbeth  and  Hamlet  (the 
latter  in  two  volumes),  are  yet  printed ;  Lear  is 
now  in  the  editor's  hands.  This  is  a  stupendous 
work  in  its  collation  of  readings  and  its  segrega- 
tion of  illustrative  material.  The  volumes  are 
large,  handsome  octavos,  and  sell  now  for  three 
dollars  apiece,  certainly  not  half  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  which  the 
editor,  day  and  night,  is  bestowing  upon  it. 

The  latest  of  the  one-volume  editions— the  "Leo- 
pold Shakspere"  —  follows  the  text  of  Delius,  the 
best  of  the  German  textual  critics,  and  exempli, 
fies  the  critical  tests  which  of  late  the  "  New  Shaks- 
pere Society"  has  made  current  under  the  direct- 
orship of  Furni vail,  who  supplies  an  introduction 
to  it  The  plays  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of 
their  composition,  as  the  new  school  determine  it ; 
and  the  volume  includes  "The  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men" and  "Edward  III,"  two  plays  which  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  ascribe  in  part  to  Shakespeare. 

If  good,  large  type  is  a  prime  consideration,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  get  Uyce's  nine-volume  edi- 
tion. This  text  is  a  creditable  one ;  but  his  suc- 
cessive editions  have  considerable  changefulness 
of  purpose.  It  will  cost,  say  $25  to  $30;  but  it 
is  cumbersome  except  for  the  lap  or  the  reading 
desk.  The  Boston  edition,  edited  by  O.  W.  B. 
Peabody,  in  1836,  and  following  pretty  carefully 
the  first  folio,  is,  in  its  original  impressions,  very 
legibly  printed,  and,  for  an  octavo,  not  unhandy. 
It  has  been  often  reproduced  from  the  same 
plates,  and  copies  offered  need  to  be  looked  into 
to  secure  an  impression  free  from  imperfections. 
Public  readers,  who  require  very  large  print,  fair 
margins  for  making  marks,  and  open  lines,  find 
the  1744-46  quarto  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer  about  the  best;  but  this  is  rarely  found,  and 
commands  a  good  price.  Fanny  Kemble  always 
used  this  edition. 

There  is  no  better  family  edition  —  if  you  leave 
the  text  untouched  —  than  Knight's  Pictorial; 
for  its  notes  and  illustrations  have  much  to  in- 
struct, and  its  biography  reproduces  the  times  of 
Shakespeare  more  than  most  of  the  lives.  It  is-a 
full  octavo  in  size,  and  an  original  copy  is  costly ; 
but  later  reproductions,  in  some  form  or  other,  can 
be  got  for  about  forty  dollars ;  Knight's  "  Stratford 
edition,"  smaller  in  size,  and  retaining  some  of 
the  best  features  of  the  other,  will  cost  not  more 
than  a  quarter  as  much.  The  Harpers  tried  to  re- 
produce the  earlier  Knight  under  the  editing  of 
Verplanck,  but  engravings  of  a  poorer  grade 
were  mixed  in,  and  it  is  not  a  desirable  edition. 

Avoid  Collier's  editions,  as  something  tainted, 
though  they  have  a  scholarly  look;  and  some- 
what of  their  taint  is  imparted  to  Bell  &  Daldy's 
imprints  of  Singer.  The  "  Lansdowne  "  edition 
is  a  pretty  rubricated  one-volume  issue,  which 
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would  not  be  bad  but  for  Collier's  text,  which  it 
follows. 

If  you  wish  to  pick  up  the  plays  one  by  one 
with  little  outlay,  but  with  good  satisfaction  from 
the  character  of  the  editing,  try  either  Hudson's 
or  Rolfe's  single-play  editions,  the  former  costing 
40  cents,  and  the  latter  70  cents  each ;  but  all  the 
plays  cannot  yet  be  had  in  this  shape.  Hudson 
has  prepared  a  selection  of  the  plays  for  reading 
aloud,  expurgated  somewhat,  which  makes  a  good 
family  book,  and  costs  six  dollars  for  the  three 
volumes.  JUSTIN  WINSOR. 


POETRY  OP  GREECE  AND  TURKEY. 

A volume  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  collected 
Poems  of  Places,  devoted  to  the  poetry 
of  Greece  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  is  of  special 
timeliness  just  now,  when  Turkey  in  Europe 
seems  likely  to  become  a  name  of  the  past, 
and  when  Greece,  as  her  Moslem  oppressor 
retires,  rises  into  new  faith  and  energy. 
Greece,  ancient  and  modern,  has  been  a  favor- 
ite theme  of  the  poets,  old  and  new,  and  the 
two  hundred  pages  of  this  volume  devoted  to 
that  land  are  rich  with  the  romance,  sentiment, 
patriotism,  and  picturing  of  Aristophanes,  Pin- 
dar, Sophocles,  Virgil,  Hesiod,  Homer,  and 
Ovid ;  of  Byron,  Keats,  Thomson,  Praed,  Lan- 
dor,  Wordsworth,  and  Lord  Houghton,  among 
the  moderns ;  and,  among  Americans,  of  Bry- 
ant, Stedman,  Halleck,  Lowell,  and  Poe.  We 
find  in  the  collection  one  contribution  at  least 
that  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  namely, 
a  fine  poem  on  "  The  Last  Days  of  Byron," 
by  Charlotte  F.  Bates ;  of  which  this  is  a 
single  strain : 

"  Greece  lives  forever  in  his  splendid  verse, 
Which,  should  her  relics  utter  ruins  lie. 
Could  bound  her  glory  with  immortal  lines." 

Mr.  Longfellow  has  saved  not  only  some  of 
the  finest  poems  of  the  language,  but  many 
obscure  fragments,  as  for  instance,  this  strik- 
ing couplet : 

"  Seven  cities  now  contend  for  Homer  dead, 
Through  which  the  living  Hsmer  begged  his  bread ; 

lines  which  he  makes  "anonymous"  but 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  Thomas  Seward. 
The  poetry  of  Turkey  in  Europe  celebrates 
the  natural  charms  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles ;  the  praise  of  Leander,  of  course ; 
the  rugged  mountain  virtues  of  Montenegro 
and  Scrvia ;  and  the  heroes  and  heroism  of 
many  bloody  fields.  Mr.  Tennyson's  recent 
sonnet  to  Montenegro  is  included,  and  Mr. 
Stoddard's  Servian  ode ;  but  we  see  nothing 
finer  on  the  whole,  than  this  ringing  pro- 
phetic hymn,  by  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  which 
is  new  to  us : 

THK  BMPIRB  OP  THE  BAST. 

Hail  to  the  glorious  morning 

When  the  Cross  again  shall  shine 
On  the  summit  of  Saint  Sophia, 

O  city  of  Constantine  I 
And  that  day  of  sack  and  slaughter 

When  the  wild  despairing  cnes 
Of  "  Kyrie  Eleison  "  fainter 

Went  wailing  up  to  the  skies, 
Shall  be  lost  in  the  splendid  triumph 

As  the  Church  reclaims  her  own, 
And  the  Patriarch  welcomes  our  Lord  the  C*ar 

To  the  Gcsars'  ancient  throne ! 
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In  the  sky  of  the  South,  at  midnight, 

We  have  seen  God's  flaming  sign, 
And  we  know  he  will  drive  the  Moslem  horde, 

As  chaff,  from  his  sacred  shrine  I 
Silent  will  be  the  muezzin 

As  the  sun  on  Asia  sets  : 
Folded  the  crescent  banner; 

Crumbled  the  minarets. 

There  in  the  grand  Cathedral 

Victorious  chants  we'll  raise. 
While  the  Saints  look  down  with  loving  eyes. 

And  the  gems  of  the  altar  blaze. 
Hail  to  the  day  when  the  Eagles 

And  the  Cross  shall  gain  their  own, 
As  the  Patriarch  welcomes  our  Lord  the  Czar 

To  the  C*sars'  ancient  throne! 


EIGHT  K0VEL8. 

The  eight  books  which  are  to  receive  notice  in 
this  article  may  conveniently  be  grouped  under 
four  heads.  As  a  specimen  of  pure  historical  ro- 
mance The  Buccaneers 1  stands  apart  and  alone ; 
but  of  character  novels,  by  which  we  mean  such 
as  attempt  the  delineation  of  special  or  local 
traits,  we  have  a  pair,  The  Two  Circuits,*  and 
Bret  Harte's  Story  of  a  Mine :  s  the  artistic  nov- 
els are  again  two  in  number,  Too  Rich  4  and  Mar- 
morneS;  and  the  novel -didactic  brings  up  the 
rear  three  strong,  under  the  several  titles  of  Until 
the  Day  Break,  6  Rebecca,  7  and  From  Hand  to 
Mouth.* 

The  Buccaneers  is  rather  a  massive  and  pon- 
derous work,  its  foundations  being  laid  with  some 
ostentation  of  detail  in  Colonial  Maryland  and  the 
West  Indies,  toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 
It  takes  its  name  from  a  band  of  pirates  who  in- 
fest the  Antilles  under  English  and  French  protec- 
tion ;  an  attack  by  whom,  upon  the  Spanish  city 
of  Granada  in  Central  America,  furnishes  an  im- 
portant episode.  A  pleasanter  feature  is  the 
opening  picture  of  the  ancient  Maryland  capital 
of  St  Mary's  in  the  time  of  the  Calverts.  The 
author  shows  a  careful  study  of  his  materials,  but 
is  given  to  too  grandiloquent  a  style,  and  his  dia- 
logue is  overloaded  with  both  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression. The  book  was  a  costly  one  to  write 
and  is  rather  a  costly  one  to  read,  and  there  are  a 
few  things  in  it  which  we  should  prefer  not  to  read 
at  all. 

Such  stories  as  Mr.  Crane's  and  Bret  Harte's, 
whose  aim  is  the  delineation  of  local  traits  fast  dis- 
appearing, have  not  only  a  peculiar  present  inter- 
est, but  a  latent  historical  value  which  will  develop 
as  they  grow  old.  Mr.  Crane  was  Chaplain  of  the 
21st  Illinois  Regiment  when  ex-President  G-ant 
was  its  Colonel.  He  has  made  his  book  ou  >f 
experiences  encountered  in  the  course  of  an  ei'ly 
itinerant  ministry  in  Illinois.  He  confesses  '  a 
love  for  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  the  earlier  days 
for  their  honest,  happy,  off-hand  manners,  modes 
of  thought  and  speech;"  was  "at  home  among 


«  The  Buccaneers.  By  Randolph  Jones.  Authors'  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

»  The  Two  Circuits.    By  J.  L.  Crane.    J  arisen,  McClurg 

&  Co. 

*  The  Story  of  a  Mine.  By  Bret  Harte.  James  R.  Os- 
good &  Co. 

«  Too  Rich.  After  the  German  of  Adolph  Streckfuss. 
By  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wistar.  J.  B/Lippincott  &  Co. 

*  Marmorne.    Roberts  Brothers. 

« Unril  the  Day  Break.    By  Mrs.  J.  M.  D.  Bartktt. 
Porter  &  Coates. 
»  Rebecca.    By  Mrs.  C.  F.  Corbin.   Jansen,  McClurg 

&  Co. 

*  From  Hand  to  Mouth.  By  Amanda  M.  Douglas*.  Las 
ft  Sh  epwxL 
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them  for  years,  enjoying  their  labor,  humor,  priva- 
tions, pleasures  and  worship  ;'*  and  has  aimed  to 
make  his  characters  "original,  fresh  and  alive 
with  the  buoyancy  and  vivacity  of  pioneer  life." 
He  is  not  a  practiced  writer,  and  his  story  derives 
its  chief  merit  from  the  homely  incidents  out  of 
which  it  is  fashioned,  whose  genuineness  is*  evi- 
dent in  their  every  fiber.  As  a  transcript  of  real 
life  of  a  rough  sort  in  a  primitive  period  it  is  fresh, 
strong  and  racy,  and  will  give  no  little  amusement 
to  readers  whose"  tastes  are  not  over -fastidious. 
Of  refinement  it  has  little,  either  in  material  or 
manner. 

Bret  Harte's  Story  of  a  Mine  shows  that  he  has 
not  forgotten  his  California  acquaintances,  nor 
lost  his  power  of  reproducing  them  to  the  life, 
oaths  and  all ;  but  it  does  not  show  that  he  has  yet 
accustomed  his  pen  to  the  more  delicate  circum- 
stances by  which  he  is  now  surrounded,  nor  devel- 
oped those  additional  talents  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  his  full  outfit  as  a  novelist.  The  story 
as  such  is  incoherent  and  feeble,  while  some  of  its 
character  sketches  and  bits  of  natural  scenery  are 
yet  as  realistic  and  powerful  as  anything  this  writer 
has  ever  given  to  us.  The  opening  chapters, full 
of  the  mountains  and  the  miners,  are  in  his  best 
manner.  At  Washington,  whither  he  transfers  the 
action,  he  is  less  successful.  One  portrait  here 
introduced,  in  relief  to  the  general  array  of  swind- 
lers, will  be  readily  recognized  as  that  of  a  re- 
vered Massachusetts  Senator,  whom  it  is  rather 
painful  to  find  in  such  a  company.  The  sprite- 
like Carmen  is  almost  the  only  human  figure  upon 
which  the  eye  rests  with  any  degree  of  pleasure. 
All  things  considered  the  story  is  not  a  very 
agreeable  one. 

•  In  the  way  of  purely  artistic  fiction  we  have 
had  nothing  finer  this  long  time  than  Mrs.  Wis- 
tar's  Too  Rich,  and  Marmorne,  the  latter  being  the 
first  of  the  two  latest  issues  in  the  "  No  Name  " 
series.    Mirage,  which  closely  followed  it,  is  of 
necessity  excluded  from  notice  here.   Our  re- 
membrance of  enjoyment  over  Mrs.  Wistar's  pre- 
vious translations  led  us  to  open  this  with  con- 
siderable expectations,  and  we  have  not  been 
disappointed.     The  name  of  Streckfuss  is  new 
to  us,  but  this  novel  Is  certainly  one  of  the  very 
best    For  ingenuity  and  complication,  and  for 
the  ease  with  which  its  intricate  knots  are  untied 
by  the  natural  development  of  the  story,  its  plot 
would  do  honor  to  any  of  the  great  masters  of 
fiction,  while  the  style  has  that  transparent  sim- 
plicity and  singular  brilliancy  which  with  some 
French  and  German  writers  seem  so  natural  a 
quality.   The  story  opens  in  a  German  capital, 
but  is  speedily  transferred  to  a  retired  village  in 
the  Tyrol.   Out  of  the  chief  parties  to  it  three 
pairs  of  lovers  are  curiously  evolved,  two  of  the 
three  gentlemen  being  officers  in  the  German 
army.   The  first  passages  are  in  the  tone  of  a  de- 
lightful light  comedy,  in  which  an  old  Uncle  Bal- 
thasar  is  a  most  enlivening  figure  ;  but  the  action 
speedily  takes  on  a  graver  character,  and  in  the 
dismal  ruins  of  Castle  Reifenstein  sweeps  by  the 
verge  of  a  dire  tragedy.  The  narrative  is  compact ; 
the  people  are  all  of  an  interesting  sort,  even  to 
the  rascal  Bertram  and  the  silly  Nanette;  and 
while  there  are  one  or  two  glimpses  of  social 
impurity,  the  book  is  free  as  a  whole  from  any 
taint   Its  ingenuity  will  baffle  the  best  guessing 
as    to  the  issue,  and  the  freshness  of  its  ma- 
terials and  beauty  of  their  treatment  will  awaken 


new  sensations  of  pleasure  even  in  the  satiated 
novel-reader. 

Purely  as  a  work  of  art  we  give  an  even  higher 
place  to  Marmorne,  which  is  far  simpler  in  its 
plan,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  marked 
volumes  in  the  very  remarkable  series  to  which 
it  belongs.  We  are  evidently  indebted  for  it  to 
an  English  writer  of  experience,  a  man  we  should 
say,  and  one  closely  familiar  with  the  French  lo- 
calities and  characters  amid  which  its  scenes  are 
chiefly  laid.  The  leading  actors  are  three  En- 
glishmen, brothers,  by  one  of  whom  the  story  is 
related.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  to  secure  a  telling  episode,  and  for  the 
turning  point  use  is  made  of  an  incident  of  a 
painful  and  uncommon  sort,  but  one,  as  we  must 
think,  neither  impossible  nor  improbable.  In 
fact,  we  are  assured  that  it  once  actually  occurred, 
though  in  the  last  century.  The  narrative  is 
tinged  from  the  beginning  with  the  somber  hue 
of  a  mystery,  which  broods  over  the  reader's  mind 
like  a  cloud,  letting  scarcely  a  ray  of  sunshine  in ; 
but  a  strange  spell,"  like  that  engendered  by  some 
of  Poe's  romances,  prevents  all  sense  of  gloom, 
and  holds  the  attention  absorbed  to  the  very  end. 
The  writer's  power  of  concentration  is  wonderful, 
but  is  shown  less  in  the  dialogue  than  in  the  de- 
scriptions. These  are  of  singular  clearness  and 
strength.  The  gloomy  forests  of  Boisvipere,  the 
lonely  but  picturesque  chateaux  of  Boisvipere  and 
Marmorne,  the  passage  at  arms  between  the  francs- 
/ireurs  and  the  Germans  in  the  little  valley,  are 
all  depicted  with  an  intensity  which  leaves  them 
little  less  than  realities.  No  other  than  an  artist 
could  have  written  this  book,  the  fascination  of 
which  is  of  a  very  uncommon  quality. 

The  three  novels  remaining  are  not  only  asso- 
ciated by  some  community  of  purpose,  but  are 
characterized,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the 
same  elemental  theme,  man's  inhumanity  to 
woman.  This  sad  strain  mingles  soberly  with  the 
harmonies  of  From  Hand  to  Mouth,  makes  a 
harsh  discord  in  the  not  over-musical  composition 
of  Until  the  Day  Break,  and  in  Rebecca  is  the 
deep  undertone  which  gives  character  and  pathos 
to  the  entire  piece.  Mrs.  Bartlett's  story,  the 
second  named,  suffers  in  comparison  with  the 
other  two,  being  neither  so  well-written  nor  hav- 
ing so  well-defined  a  motive.  It  is  a  society  nov- 
el, pure  and  simple,  flavored  with  some  sensation- 
alism, and  introducing  the  reader  to  a  generally 
loud  and  vulgar  set  Laura  Gordon  comes  from 
her  mountain  home  in  Pennsylvania  to  see  the 
world  with  a  rich  and  fashionable  aunt  in  New 
York.  The  efforts  of  a  wily  governess,  who  is 
left  behind,  to  effect  an  estrangement  between  her 
and  her  father,  and  those  of  various  suitors,  gen- 
tlemen and  blacklegs,  to  win  Laura's  hand,  make 
up  the  staple  of  the  story.  Laura's  friend,  Annie 
Phillips,  suffers  worse  than  she.  The  Martin 
family  is  a  conception  of  a  good  deal  of  original- 
ity and  power,  and  perhaps  not  very  much  over- 
drawn. 

In  Mrs.  Corbin's  Rebecca  we  have  been  agree- 
ably surprised.  Free  from  the  common  faults  of 
current  fiction,  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  some  pos- 
itive merits,  and  its  outward  framework  covers  a 
purpose  which  is  quite  as  distinct  as  the  materi- 
als used  to  effect  it  It  is  a  skillful  composition, 
dedicated  to  the  social  and  political  enfranchise- 
ment of  woman,  though  the  political  direction  of 
the  author's  motive' is  wholly  incidental  and  un- 


important. The  characters  are  well -drawn,  sev- 
eral of  them  extremely  so ;  and  the  elucidation 
of  the  painful  mystery  of  Rebecca's  life  is  very 
cleverly  managed.  The  tendency  throughout  is 
to  exalt  womanhood  in  its  holiest  function  of 
motherhood ;  to  bring  out  the  charms  of  a  well- 
ordered  home ;  to  convict  and  rebuke  selfishness 
in  the  marital  relation ;  and  to  clarify  and  regu- 
late ideas  respecting  the  mutual  privileges  and 
duties  of  the  sexes.  Great  firmness  and  strength 
are  shown  in  the  delineation  of  Rebecca's  person- 
ality ;  and  Abraham  Gladstone,  good  old  Doctor 
Gaines,  and  Joel,  are  not  unworthy,  of  artistic 
companionship  with  him.  Our  only  objection  to 
the  book  is  the  freedom  allowed  to  the  rascal 
Clavering,  in  one  of  the  closing  chapters,  to  relate 
in  detail  the  circumstances  of  his  cruel  wrong  to 
Rebecca.  Her  whole  sad  story  stands  plainly 
enough  revealed  when  she  first  faces  the  portrait 
of  her  betrayer  in  the  old  mansion  at  Wyndham ; 
and  it  would  have  been  better,  for  the  sake  of 
younger  readers  particularly,  to  have  let  the  hint 
take  the  place  of  the  story.  Barring  this  conclusion 
we  must  give  Mrs.  Corbin  the  praise  for  a  large 
degree  of  naturalism  in  her  work,  the  best  of 
ethical  intent,  and  a  steady  hand  all  through. 
Her  next  novel  we  shall  be  glad  to  see. 

But  after  all  there  is  not  one  book  in  all  the 
eight  which  will  give  greater  and  more  wholesome 
pleasure  to  the  majority  of  readers  than  Miss 
Douglass's  From  Hand  to  Mouth.  Less  ambi- 
tious perhaps  than  either  of  the  others,  it  is  quite 
as  interesting  as  any,  and  is  a  thoroughly  good, 
true,  pure,  sweet  and  touching  story.  It  covers 
precisely  those  phases  of  domestic  life  which  are 
of  the  most  common  experience,  and  will  take 
many  and  many  of  its  readers  just  where  they 
have  been  themselves.  The  style  is  admirable 
for  its  nervous  compactness,  naturalness  is  no- 
where sacrificed  for  effect,  and  the  whole  current 
runs  with  the  spontaneity  and  freshness  of  a 
mountain  brook.  There  is  trouble  in  it  and  sor- 
row, and  pain  and  parting,  but  the  sunset  glori- 
fies the  clouds  of  the  varied  day  and  the  peace 
which  passes  understanding  pervades  all.  For 
young  women  whose  lives  are  jost  opening  into 
wifehood  and  maternity,  we  have  *fead  nothing 
better  for  many  a  day. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUHG. 

Adrift  in  the  Ice-Fields.  By  Capt.  C.  W.  Hall. 
[Lee  &  Shepard.]  This  purports  to  be  a  true 
narrative  of  the  adventures  of  a  party  of  English 
sportsmen  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
materials  are  fresh,  and  they  are  skillfully  handled, 
so  that  the  book  is  thoroughly  interesting  for  an 
active-minded  boy;  but  we  do  not  like  the  tone 
of  some  passages  in  it 

His  Own  Master. 

Bound  in  Honor.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  [Lee 
&  Shepard.]  Mr.  Trowbridge  is  a  close  observer 
of  human  nature,  and  the  master  of  a  direct  and 
forcible  style,  both  in  dialogue  and  description, 
but  we  wish  he  would  try  to  turn  his  youthful 
readers  away  from,  rather  than  toward,  the 
coarser  element  in  boy  life.  The  second  of  his 
volumes,  especially,  illustrates  our  meaning.  It 
opens  with  a  wicked  piece  of  incendiarism,  in 
which  a  gang  of  village  ne'er-do-wells  are  the  ac- 
tors, and  settles  down  into  following  the  fortunes 
of  one  of  them  in  his  cunning  attempts  to  elude 
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the  sheriff.  We  do  not  think  this  the  best  sort, 
of  mental  food  for  boys,  though  the  cookery  is 
good,  we  must  confess. 

The  Boy  Traders.  By  Harry  Castlemon. 
[Porter  &  Coates.]  This  book  is  exciting  enough, 
but  the  excitement  is  derived  from  not  unwhole- 
some sources.  The  story  is  one  of  sailor  life  in 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  of  land  ad- 
venture in  Australia  and  Africa ;  and  though  in- 
troducing savages,  convicts  and  cut-throats,  is 
satisfactorily  free  from  slang  and  vulgarity.  For 
a  book  of  its  kind  we  give  it  our  commendation. 

Good  Old  Times.  By  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg. 
[Lee  &  Shepard.]  This  is  a  sort  of  book  which 
we  are  happy  to  praise  in  the  heartiest  terms.  It 
describes  the  life  of  an  Irish  peasant  family, 
who  immigrated  to  this  country  in  colonial 
times  and  settled  in  Maine  j  and  is  valuable  for 
its  pictures  of  the  primitive  landscape  and  of 
early  domestic  and  social  experience.  The  thread 
of  story  is  distinctly  preserved,  and  there  is 
quite  enough  of  hardship,  peril,  and  exciting  sit- 
uation to  enchain  the  interest.  The  best  of  the 
book  is  that  it  is  substantially  true.  Girls,  espe- 
cially, will  enjoy  it. 

Bessie  Harrington's  Venture.  By  Julia  A. 
Mathews.  [Roberts  Brothers.]  Bessie  Harring- 
ton's "venture"  consisted  in  taking  charge  of  an 
unruly  class  of  boys  in  a  New  York  Mission  Sun- 
day School,  getting  it  under  control,  and  so  sav- 
ing it  from  expulsion  in  a  body.  But  this  venture 
led  to  special  interest  in,  and  efforts  for,  John 
Britton,  a  chief  member  of  the  class,  who,  through 
Bessie's  sympathetic  influence,  develops  out  of  a 
first-class  rough  into  a  thorough-going  Christian 
gentleman,  and  settles  down  at  last  into  a  useful 
city  missionary.  He  barely  escapes  being  Bes- 
sie's lover.  Thus,  what  begins  as  a  Sunday 
School  book  of  the  ordinary  type  enlarges  almost 
into  a  novel ;  but  its  scope  keeps  it -fairly  within 
the  comprehension  of  young  minds,  and  its  char- 
acter makes  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  girls.  A 
good  deal  of  rough  life  is  depicted  in  it,  but  the 
handling  is  managed  with  good  judgment  and 
taste.  The  intent  is  distinctly  religious,  and  the 
moral  excellent. 

Behaving.  By  the  author  of  "  Ugly  Girl  Pa- 
pers."  [D.  Lothrop  &  Co.] 

Dora's  Housekeeping.  By  the  author  of  "  Six 
Little  Cooks."  [Jansen,  McClurg&Co.]  These 
two  attractive-looking  books,  companions  in 
shape  and  size,  to  say  nothing  of  purpose,  rise 
above  mere  story  telling  to  the  work  of  giving 
girls  advice  and  instruction  respecting  behavior 
in  childhood  and  the  domestic  duties  which  come 
with  maturer  years.  The  papers  on  Behaving 
were  first  published  in  Wide  Awake,  and  amply 
deserve  collection  in  permanent  form.  They  are 
practical,  sensible,  excellent  in  every  way.  A 
mother  could  not  do  a  better  service  to  her  chil- 
dren than  to  sit  down  with  them  to  the  systematic 
reading  of  this  book,  throwing  in  local  comment 
and  personal  application  as  she  reads.  The 
Dora,  whose  "  housekeeping  "  forms  the  subject 
of  the  second  book,  was  a  girl  in  her  early  teens, 
left,  by  an  exigency,  in  temporary  charge  of  a 
household,  with  a  next-door  Aunt  Jane  for  tutor, 
and  a  succession  of  new  servants  among  other 
things  for  trials.  The  pleasant  story  of  how  she 
got  along  in  that  novel  position  is  set  off  with  re- 


ceipts for  all  varieties  of  kitchen  work,  and  sug- 
gestions of  a  practical  sort  in  great  variety. 


PEBIODIOALS,  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Science  Observer.  A  Journal  for  Scientists. 
Boston :  Amateur  Scientific  Society :  monthly,  8 
pp.,  50  cts.  a  year.  This  unpretending  little  jour- 
nal seems  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  astronomi- 
cal science,  a  specialty  of  which  it  would  be  well 
to  make  some  explicit  account  in  the  title.  Six 
numbers  have  been  published. 

The  Western  Review  of  Science  and  Industry, 
edited  by  Theo.  S.  Case,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 
monthly,  $2.50  a  year.  This  magazine  has  con- 
siderable body,  and  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
rapid  intellectual  development  of  the  West.  It 
is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  general  science, 
both  theoretical  and  applied.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  its  contents  is  selected. 

Sunday  Afternoon.  This  is  the  new  monthly 
magazine  started  at.  Springfield,  Mass.,  of  which 
three  numbers  have  now  appeared.  Edward  F. 
Merriam  is  the  publisher,  and  Rev.  Washington 
Gladden,  the  editor.  Its  exterior  is  highly  credita- 
ble, and  the  subscription  price  is  $3.00.  The  in- 
tent is  to  furnish  "  wholesome"  Sunday  reading, 
and  the  character  of  the  numbers  before  us  shows 
that  the  need  is  liberally  construed.  The  flavor 
is  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  Scribner's ; 
perhaps  the  new-comer  comes  nearly  to  filling  the 
important  place  vacated  by  Old  and  New.  We 
think  that  the  story,  pure  and  simple,  occupies  a 
larger  proportion  of  space  in  it  than  is  called  for, 
either  ideally  or  practically.  Among  the  contribu- 
tors so  far  have  been  Horace  E.  Scudder,  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis,  John  Habberton,  Miss  Phelps, 
"Susan  Coolidge,"  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Fisher,  Rev.  L. 
W.  Bacon,  Rev.  W.  M.  Baker,  C.  L.  Brace,  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby,  Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne,  Rose 
Terry  Cooke,  "Howard  Glyndon,"  and  Rossiter 
Johnson. 

The  R.  H.  S,  Rockville,  Conn.:  monthly,  16  pp., 
30  cents  a  year.  This  is  the  journal  of  the  Rock- 
ville High  School,  and  belongs  to  the  great  and 
growing  class  of  academic  periodicals.  It  looks 
well.   Three  numbers  have  been  published. 

A  "  symposium  "  on  eternal  punishment  is  per- 
haps a  trifle  unique,  but  we  have  it  in  the  March- 
April  number  of  the  North  American.  The 
parties  to  it  are  Pres.  Porter  of  Yale  College, 
Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  T.  S. 
Preston,  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  K.  Wil- 
liams, and  Rev.  T.  J.  Sawyer.  Col.  Robert  In- 
gersoll  ought  to  have  "  been  there." 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
new  Radical  Review  has  attained  such  a  degree 
as  to  warrant  its  appearance  after  May  next,- as  a 
bi-monthly.  The  subscription  price,  $5.00,  will 
remain  unchanged.  The  Review  has  steadily 
gained  in  strength  and  variety,  and  is  now  a 
leading  distinctive  organ  of  independent  thought 
in  religion  and  morals.  The  February  number  is 
remarkable  for  articles  upon  "The  Decline  of 
Churches,"  by  J.  Vila  Blake;  on  "Chauncey 
Wright,"  by  John  Fiske ;  and  on  "  The  Ethics  of 
Jesus,"  by  John  L.  Stoddard;  the  latter  being, 
in  its  turn,  remarkable  for  these  conclusions, 
reached  by  comparison  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
with  those  of  Confucius,  Buddha,  Mencius,  Soc- 
rates, Hillel,  Rabbi  Simeon,  etc :  of  the  many 


noble  precepts  of  Jesus,  there  are  none  which 
have  not  been  substantially  uttered  by  others  be- 
fore his  time ;  some  of  them  had  been  said  in  his 
own  nation,  and  by  his  own  contemporaries ;  many 
of  them  are  inferior  to  analogous  teachings,  be- 
cause supported  by  selfish  incentives;  some  of 
his  doctrines,  such  as  related  to  the  resistance  of 
evil  and  the  community  of  good,  are  wholly  un- 
suited  to  society ;  taking  his  instructions  as  a 
whole,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  taught  virtue  for 
virtue's  sake  ;  but  finally,  as  a  light,  though  not 
as  the  light,  "he  is  entitled  to  the  respect  and 
reverence  due  to  all  great  and  good  men." 

Articles  of  special  interest  to  our  readers  in  cur- 
rent periodicals  are  as  follows  : 

Recent  Literature.    Prof.  Moriey.  Nine- 
teenth Century.  ScrOner's,  FtO. 

Parkman's  French  Colonization  and  Empire  in 
North  America.    Geo.  E.  Ellis. 

Magatint  of  A  mtrican  H istary,  " 

ReadingAloud.   Kate  Hilliard.         Af/letom*',  March. 
Eighteenth  Century  England.   G.  M. 
Towle. 

A  Russian  Drawing-room  Poet.  David 

Ker.  "  " 

Summer  Schools.  C.  F.  Thwine.  Hurfier't,  " 
Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Washing- 
ton. B.  Phillips.  "  " 
Henry  Thoreau.  *  Easy  Chair."  "  " 
Science  and  the  Exodus.   J.  W. 

Dawson.  Sundtxy  After****,  " 

A  Poet  We  Might  Have  Had. 

Rossiter  Johnson.  "  "  " 

A  French  Poet  of  the  Old  Regime. 

W.  D.  Howells.  Atlantic,  " 

Open  Letters  from  New  York.  III. 

Raymond  Westbrook.  "  " 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Lincoln. 

Noah  Brooks.  Scrtoner'i,  " 

What  Our  Boys  are  Reading.    W.  G. 

Sumner. 

Kenyon  College.   W.  B.  Bodine.  "  " 

Last  Davs  of  Edgar  A.  Poe.    Susan  A. 
T.  Weiss. 

Fiction.    "  Topics  of  the  Time."  "  " 

The  Strange  Story  of  Paul  Scarron.    E.  D. 

Leon.  Litfimcetti,  " 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 


A  Woman's  Thoughts  about  Women.    By  Miss 
Mulock.   T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

Womankind.    By  Charlotte  Mary  Yonge.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co. 

Two  books,  by  two  wise,  practical,  old- 
fashioned  English  women,  who  were  moved 
to  write  by  the  sincere  desire  to  be  of  some 
service  to  their  own  sex ;  Miss  Mulock's, 
who  has  since  become  Mrs.  Craik,  being  a 
reprint  of  her  popular  work,  Miss  Yonge's 
of  more  recent  date.  The  Petersons  did 
a  good  thing  in  issuing  the  first-named  in 
their  "  Dollar  Series,"  although  the  taste  of 
obtruding  the  "  Dollar "  in  such  shining 
conspicuousness  in  two  places  on  the  cover 
is  to  be  questioned.  The  range  of  subjects 
in  the  two  collections  of  essays  is  somewhat 
similar,  and  the  "thoughts"  of  the  differ- 
ent writers  are  sound  and  wholesome,  and 
will  serve  as  correctives  for  some  modern 
ideas;  and,  notwithstanding  some  strong 
assertions  in  the  outset,  in  both  books, 
with  regard  to  the  "  rights  "  of  women  and 
the  "  equality  of  the  sexes,"  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged by  even  the  most  radical  on 
these  subjects  that  the  counsel  of  these  writ- 
ers is,  in  general,  judicious,  and  helpful 
toward  the  culture  of  true  womanhood.  M  iss 
Yonge,  who  addresses  herself  to  women  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  is  pedantic  in  style ; 
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and  Miss  Mulock,  whose  mission  is  solely  to 
the  unmarried,  is  often  inclined  to  flippancy ; 
but  the  little  sermons  of  both  are  as  kind 
and  safe  as  the  intuitions  of  the  writers  are 
clear  and  their  conclusions  correct.  Neither 
of  the  two,  however,  shows  with  distinctness 
any  method  for  meeting  the  great  question 
as  to  what  unemployed  women  shall  do, 
though  Miss  Mulock  starts  with  the  very 
theme  itself.  Being  offered  to  her  own  coun- 
trywomen, her  suggestions  are  not  always 
available  this  side  of  the  water.  One  of  the 
best  chapters  is  that  on  "  Happy  and  Unhap- 
py Women,"  which  contains  a  good  deal  of 
painful  truth  of  universal  application. 

Music  and  Musicians.  Essays  and  Criticisms  by 
Robert  Schumann.  Translated  by  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter.    [E.  Schuberth  &  Co.] 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  Schumann 
was  the  founder,  and  for  ten  years  the  editor, 
of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fitr  Musik.   The  va- 
rious articles  and  criticisms  which  he  pub- 
lished in  this  periodical  were  afterwards  is- 
sued in  two  volumes ;  and  about  one-half  of 
them  have  now  been  translated  by  Mrs.  Rit- 
ter, who  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of 
good  music  for  having  so  ably  performed  a 
laborious,  but  very  useful,  task.    We  are  sure 
that  all  who  read  a  few  pages  of  her  book 
will  unite  with  us  in  hoping  that  before  long 
a  second  volume  will  follow,  containing  the 
remainder  of  Schumann's  essays.  Good 
musical  criticisms  are  «o  rare  that  it  is  a 
standing  reproach  ,  that  these  essays  should 
not  have  been  translated  long  ago.  They 
mark  the  beginning  of  musical  literature, 
properly  so  called,  for  before  Schumann, 
critics  confined  themselves  mostly  to  dry, 
technical   analyses  of   compositions,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  that  there  is  an  im- 
aginative and  poetic  side  to  every  good  piece 
of  music,  which  it  is  the  critic's  first  duty  to 
point  out    Schumann  was  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  this  side  ;  and  although  the  lit- 
erary works  of  Wagner  show  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  subject  of  the  evolution  of 
music,  as  an  art,  yet  Schumann  is  afar  more 
attractive  writer ;  and  we  know  of  no  book 
better  adapted  to  form  a  correct  musical  taste 
than  these  essays. 

The  Bride  of  the  Rhine.    By  George  E.  War- 
ing, Jr.    [James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

From  Metz,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mosel,  to  Koblenz,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine, 
is  only  about  a  hundred  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies.     By  the  winding  course  of  the  river,  it 
is   more  than  twice  as  far ;  and  every  turn 
of  the  river,  every  mile  of  the  two  hundred, 
brings  some  new  charm  of  landscape  and 
rural  life.   The  quaint  villages  have  not  been 
invaded  by  Cook's   excursions;  the  little 
country  inns  have  not  learned  to  double  their 
charges  to  tourists.  '  Drifting  with  the  cur- 
rent, or  rowing,  as  best  suited  the  mood  and 
the  place ;  tying  up  at  any  time  for  a  short 
excursion,  on  foot  or  in  some  primitive  coun- ! 


try  calash,  to  out-of-the-way  castles,  quaint 
villages  and  Roman  remains;  studying  at 
leisure  the  common  life  of  the  people  in  its 
almost  mediaeval  simplicity,  Col.  and  Mrs. 
Waring  evidently  had  a  delightful  voyage  in 
their  little  craft,  the  "  Nancy."  But  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  construct  a  book  out  of 
such  slight  materia],  one  should  have  rare 
descriptive  powers  better  than  the  author 
possesses.  He  gives  us,  here  and  there, 
some  pleasant  glimpses  of  places  and  people. 
But  he  tells  us  about  his  trip ;  he  does  not 
take  us  with  him.  In  these  days  of  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,  what  he  says  about  the 
temper  of  the  conquered  provinces,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  German  soldiery,  is  of  spe- 
cial interest.  There  are  sixty  or  seventy  il- 
lustrations of  quite  unequal  merit ;  some  of 
them  are  very  fine. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography.  By 
Archibald  Geikie,  LL.D,  etc  [Macmillan 
&  Co.] 

In  this  little  volume  Prof.  Geikie  has  pre- 
sented all  the  important  facts  of  Physical- 
Geography,  and  in  such  a  simple,  yet  inter- 
esting manner,  that  instruction  in  this  sci- 
ence will  be  rendered  much  easier.  A  mas- 
terly .introduction  on  the  astronomical  rela- 
tions of  our  planet  prepares  the  way  for  a 
more  special  study  of  the  earth  itself.  Me- 
teorology and  geology  are  made  to  yield  their 
richest  data,  and  the  latest  fruits  of  scientific 
research,  stripped  of  their  technicalities,  are 
given  in  a  most  attractive  form.  The  chap- 
ters on  water,  both  fresh  and  salt,  are  partic- 
ularly instructive.  Indeed  the  whole  book, 
even  in  its  convenient  shape  and  size,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  misshapen  geographies  now 
in  use,  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 


There  is  no  better  indication  of  the  pre  .'ailing 
popular  interest  in  economic  subjects  than  the 
frequency  with  which  books  and  pamphlets  on 
the  currency,  labor  reform,  etc,  now  come  from 
the  press.  The  Putnams  alone,  who  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  this  kind  of  literature,  have  on  their  lists, 
under  this  head,  nearly  a  dozen  titles  of  publi- 
cations of  recent  date.  They  have  just  begun  a 
series  of  Economic  Monographs,  consisting  of 
brochures  on  "subjects  connected  with  trade, 
finance  and  economy,"  the  first  three  of  which 
are  before  us.  Why  We  Trade,  and  Hmo  We 
Trade,  by  David  A.  Wells,  and  The  Tariff  Ques- 
tion, by  Horace  White,  are  strong  criticisms  on 
the  present  condition  of  the  business  world,  and 
both  agree  that  the  shortest  way  out  of  our  pres- 
ent straits  is  in  the  direction  of  a  foreign  market 
for  our  manufactures  which  only  the  abolition 
of  the  tariff  can  give.  Mr.  Wells  intrenches 
himself  securely  behind  facts,  of  which  he  prob- 
ably has  a  greater  wealth  at  disposal  than  any 
other  American  economist.  His  arguments,  how- 
ever, scarcely  carry  one  beyond  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  doing  away  with  the  duties  on  raw  ma- 
terial, a  necessity  which  th.e  wool  manufacturers, 
through  the  memorial  lately  adopted,  are  to  press 
upon  Congress.  Mr.  White  goes  further,  and 
brings  some  good  evidence  to  show  that  the 


time  has  come  when  we  can  successfully  enter 
the  markets  of  Europe  with  our  manufactures, 
which  means,  of  course,  that  protection  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  The  Silver  Question  is  Mr. 
Wells's  reply  to  Murat  Halstead,  as  the  most 
prominent  defender  of  the  silver  dollar.  It  should 
be  said  that  all  of  these  essays  have  been  previ- 
ously printed. 

From  P.  Garrett  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  we  have 
One  Hundred  Choice  Selections  in  Poetry  and 
Prose,  No.  14,  a  i6mo  pamphlet  of  180  pages, 
whose  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  its 
title.  —  Memory  Gems  [D.  Appleton  &  Co.]  is  a 
compilation,  by  Charles  Northend,  A.  M.,  of 
choice  extracts  in  prose  and  verse,  from  a  hun- 
dred authors,  designed  for  recitation  in  schools 
and  families.  Appended  is  a  list  of  Maxims  and 
Proverbs,  the  rules  written  by  George  Washing- 
ton, when  fourteen  years  old,  for  his  own  guid- 
ance, and  a  table  of  the  authors  quoted,  with 
places  and  dates  of  birth.  The  book,  which  is  a 
little  one,  is  well  suited  to  its  purpose,  and  its 
purpose  is  good.  —  Mr.  Walter  K!.  Fobes,  a 
teacher  of  elocution  in  Boston,  is  the  author  of 
a  modest  and  inexpensive  little  treatise  upon  that 
art  which  is  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard.  Its 
title  is  Elocution  Simplified.  —  The  American 
Metric  Bureau,  Boston,  has  issued  a  Metric  Man- 
ual in  tract  form,  containing  just  the  suggestions 
needed  by  teachers  in  putting  the  new  system  of 
measurements  into  the  heads  of  their  pupils. 

A.  Williams  &  Co.  have  published  a  small 
pamphlet  of  thirty-six  pages,  entitled  Blaekstone, 
Boston's  First  Inhabitant,  in  which  a  writer  whose 
name  is  withheld  relates  the  story  of  Blaekstone, 
first  in  prose  and  then  in  verse,  adding  some  ex- 
planatory notes  of  an  historical  sort. —  Mr.  Geo. 
Houghton,  a  poet  of  the  magazines,  has  published 
in  Album  Leaves  [Estes  &  Lauriat]  a  very  pretty 
collection  of  his  bits  of  verse,  which  are  generally 
in  the  form  of  quatrains,  and  are  often  marked  by 
a  delicate  fancy  and  a  musical  form.  —  Faces  and 
Masks  is  the  title  of  a  "  plea  for  fidelity  in  friend- 
ship," apparently  a  sermon  by  the  younger  Tyng, 
published  in  tract  form  by  W.  B.  Mucklow,  New 
York.  —  Roberts  Brothers  have  printed  in  a  little 
pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  Mr.  William  Morris's 
address  on  The  Decorative  Arts,  their  Relation  to 
Modern  Life  and  Progress,  delivered  before  the 
Trades'  Guild  of  Learning  in  London.  The  ad- 
dress is  philosophical  in  its  tone,  though  practi- 
cal in  its  direction,  and  was  the  first  in  a  series  of 
three,  the  other  members  of  which  we  trust  may 
appear  in  due  time.  It  has  a  value  out  of  all 
proportion  to  rts  small  size. 

The  Life  of  our  Lord  in  the  Words  of  the  Four 
Evangelists  [A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.]  gives  a 
consecutive  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  af- 
forded by  the  combined  words  of  the  Gospels.  It 
differs  in  some  particulars  of  arrangement  from 
other  harmonies  of  the  same  plan,  and  is  very 
tastefully  printed.  —  From  the  same  publishers, 
we  have  a  fourth  edition  of  Who  Is  He  ?  a  little 
tract-book  by  Miss  Smiley,  the  evangelist,  in 
which  the  Christian  Scriptures  are  sought  for 
proofs  of  the  divinity  of  the  person  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  exclusive  and  peremptory 
claims  of  his  Gospel  as  interpreted  by  the  "  Or- 
thodox" churches.  — In  Dr.  Gode 
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the  New  Testament  [E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.]  we  have 
a  series  of  partly  excgetical  and  partly  apologet- 
ical  papers,  by  a  Swiss  theological  professor, 
upon  the  origin  of  the  four  Gospels,  the  person 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  four  chief  apostles, 
and  the  Apocalypse ;  unpretending,  but  fresh  and 
interesting.  —  The  Lectures  by  a  Certain  Professor 
[Macmillan  &  Co.]  are  twenty-three  essays,  fanci- 
ful, sentimental,  metaphorical  and  otherwise,  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Farrell,  upon  such  topics  as  Day 
Dreams,  Sympathy,  Happiness,  Life,  Youth,  etc. 
—  Prof.  F.  A.  Walker's  able  exposition  of  the 
Philadelphia  Exhibition  has  been  reprinted  from 
the  International  Review,  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
in  a  neat  volume  of  sixty-eight  pages. 

Faience.  By  Madame  Brazier  de  la  Vauguyon. 
[For  sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co.]  The  author  of 
this  dainty  little  brochure  is  well  known  to  art 
circles  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Thoroughly 
versed  in -all  the  mysteries  of  ceramic  art,  and 
eminently  successful  as  artist  and  teacher,  her 
practical  suggestions  are  of  especial  value  just 
now,  when  so  much  ignorant  amateur  work  is 
forced  upon  the  public  The  choice  of  paints, 
the  composition  of  palettes,  the  mixing  of  colors, 
head,  landscape  and-  flower  painting  on  porcelain, 
with  explicit  directions  for  under-glaze,  make  up 
this  valuable  little  text-book,  which  was  written 
at  the  special  request  of  the  author's  artist  friends, 
and  is  dedicated  to  one  of  her  Boston  pupils. 
The  directions  are  very  clearly  and  concisely  .ex- 
pressed, "  written  as  an  artist  for  artists ; "  and 
to  those  seeking  thorough,  practical  informa- 
tion upon  this  all-absorbing  topic  of  ceramic 
decoration,  we  know  of  no  better  book  to  com 
mend. 

A  Memorial  of  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  D.D.,  by 
his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Horatio  O.  Ladd,  has  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  A.  Williams  &  Co., 
Boston.    It  is  by  far  the  fullest  and  best  sketch  of 
Dr.  Abbott  which  has  yet  appeared,  and  is  truly 
eloquent  in  its  portrayal  of  a  lovable  Christian 
character,  and  a  useful  life.  —  The  Centennial  His- 
torical Address,  delivered  to  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington Co.,  Ohio,  July  4th,  1876,  by  Pres.  Andrews, 
of  Marietta  College,  appears  as  a  pamphlet  of  83 
pages  under  the  imprint  of  Peter  G.  Thompson, 
Cincinnati.    It  is  substantially  a  county  history, 
the  materials  of  which  are  found  almost  entirely, 
subsequent  to  1800. — The  January  number  of  the 
Complete  Preacher  contains  in  full  the  remarkable 
recent  sermons  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  on 
"The  Background  of  Mystery,"  and  by  Canon 
Farrap,  on  "  Eternal  Punishment." —  So  far  as  we 
rememl>er,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  the 
late  Theodore  Parker  are  the  only  ministers  of 
recent  date,  whose  public  prayers  have  been  form- 
ally published.  The  prayers  of  George  Dawson, 
edited  by  his  wife,  have  now  achieved  a  similar 
earthly  distinction,   in  the  pamphlet  entitled 
Prayers,  with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer.  [The  M  ilton 
League]    A  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Dawson  should 
have  been  inserted.    That  he  was  "gifted  in 
prayer,"  is  evident,  if,  as  appears  to  be  the  case, 
these  compositions  were  spontaneous  and  un- 
studied.—  Six  pages  of  Bulletin  No.  44,  Boston 
Public  Library,  are  devoted  to  a  continuation  of 
the  "Check  List  for  American  Local  History." — 
All  new  German  publications' of  presumed  inter- 
est to  American  book-buyers,  are  catalogued 


promptly  in  Steiger's  Literariscke  Beriehte  ; 
dress,  22  and  24  Frankfort  St.  New  York. 


ad- 


LIST  OF  SELECT  FI0TI0B". 

We  give  below  a  brief  list  pf  recent  works  of 
fiction  with  names  of  authors  and  publishers, 
which  we  confidently  recommend  to  libraries  and 
the  public  generally  as  entertaining,  of  good  liter- 
ary quality,  and  wholesome  in  tone. 

Lil.    Mrs.  Featherstnnehaugh.  Lififiincott. 
The  Cross  Above  the  Crescent.  Southgate. 
What  a  Boy!  Willis. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba.   Aldrich.  Osgood. 
The  Story  of  Avis.    Phelps.  - 
Spirite.    Gamier.  Appleton. 
Samuel  Brohl  &  Co.  Cherbuliez. 
Gerard's  Marriage.  Theuriet. 
Nimport.  Anon. 
G.  T.  T.  Hale. 


A  Woman  Hater.  Reade. 
Coronation.  Tenney. 
Afterglow.  Anon. 
Marraome.  Anon. 
A  Family  Feud.    From  the  German. 
Too  Rich.  Anon. 
That  Lass  n'  Lowrie's.  Burnett. 
A  Winter  Story.    Mis*  Peard. 
Friend  Fritt.  Erckmann-Chatnan. 
The  American  Senator.  Trolloj*. 
The  White  Cross  and  Dove  of  Pearl*. 
From  Hand  to  Mouth.  Douglass. 


Lockwood.  Brooks  <&*  Co. 
Roberts  Brothers. 

Harpers. 
Noyts,  Shoiv  &  Co. 
Roberts  Brothers. 


Lippincott. 

Scribner. 
Roberts  Brothers. 

Scribner. 
Harpers. 
Crowell. 
Let  A*  Skepard. 


TABLE  TALK. 


...  A  recent  lecture  engagement  took  me  into 
the  neighborhood  of  the  birth-place  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Cook,  and  his  old  acquaintances  regaled 
me  with  many  interesting  stories  of  his  boyhood. 
His  parents  are  plain,  country  people,  his  father 
a  farmer.  Joseph  was  born  some  distance  out 
from  the  village  of  Ticonderoga,  in  a  section  of 
the  town  known  as  "  Toughertown,"  so  called  — 
so  the  local  tradition  goes  —  because  its  first  set- 
tlers eked  out  a  very  scanty  living.  He  was  named 
"  Flavins  Josephus,"  and  until  he  became  a  man 
was  familiarly  known  as  "  Flave."  When  he  be- 
came older,  for  some  unexplained  reason  he 
dropped  the  "  Flavius."  He  was  always  a  "  book 
worm,"  and  at  a  very  early  age  wrote  a  history  of 
his  native  town,  which  was  first  published  in  a 
newspaper,  and  afterward  in  book  form.  He  de- 
livered his  first  lecture  when  about  sixteen.  He 
gave  frequent  talks  to  the  country  folk,  in  the 
neighboring  villages,  and  was  very  popular  as  a 
speaker. 

.  .  .  One  of  the  worst  instances  of  geographi- 
cal error  is  found  in  one  of  the  best  poets.  Col- 
eridge, in  his  Kubla  Khan,  associates  Xanadu  with 
the  river  Alph,  evidently  meaning  the  Alpheus. 
The  author  of  the  Age  of  Fable,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  he  does  so,  yet  fails  to  notice  the 
great  blunder  in  topography,  Xanadu,  wherein 
the  Khan's  magnificent  palace  was  built,  being  in 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  the  "sacred  river  "in  Pelo- 
ponnesus !  Coleridge,  it  will  be  remembered, 
composed  this  poem  under  remarkable  circum- 
stances, and  well  might  the  error  be  laid  to  his 
dream.  If  of  that  it  be  the  veritable  transcript, 
nothing  could  be  more  in  keeping  with  it ;  such 
is  the  incongruous  nature  of  dreams  that  this  very 
anomaly  would  confirm  the  truth  of  the  poet's 
preface,  and  such  was  the  cast  of  his  mind  that  he 
might  purposely  have  retained  a  recognized  error 
because  he  found  it  in  his  vision.  But  in  that 
case  it  seems  likely  he  would  have  noted  the  dis- 
crepancy; at  all  events,  it  is  best  that  we  who 
read  it  wide  awake  should  not  teach  that  Kubla 
Khan's  domains  were  watered  by  the  Alpheus. 


.  .  .  The  assertion  on  page  2d  of  Miss  Yonge's 
Womankind  that  "a  woman  of  the  highest  fac- 
ulties is,  of  course,  superior  to  a  man  of  the  lowest, 
but  that  she  never  attains  to  anytking  like  the 
powers  of  a  man  of  the  highest  ability,"  is  a  dar- 
ing one  to  make  in  an  age  which  boasts,  as  its 
greatest  living  novelist,  a  woman ;  which  has 
produced  a  woman — and  a  most  womanly  one — 
admitted  as  an  equal  by  the  highest  scientific  au- 
thorities of  her  day  ;  and  in  which  a  woman  has 
done  more  for  the  understanding  and  practice  of 
sick  nursing,  than  all  the  colleges  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  combined  1 

.  .  I  see  in  a  Geneva  paper  just  received,  a  com- 
ical case  of  French  mistranslation  of  German.  In 
the  Dictionnaire  de  la  Conversation,  M.  Bouchitte* 
gives  a  list  of  the  works  of  Jacob  Bohme,  the  phil- 
osophical shoemaker,  among  which  he  specifies 
Reflections  sur  let  bottes  </'  Isaie.  Reflections  on 
the  boots  of  Isaiah  might,  perhaps,  be  expecled 
from  a  cobbler  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind  ;  but 
Bohme's  treatise  was  really  on  the  theological 
dissertations  of  Professor  Isaias  Stiefel.  Now 
Stiefel  is  German  for  boots,  and  the  Frenchman 
mistook  the  proper  noun  for  a  common  one.  It 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  mistakes  that  may 
arise  from  the  stupid  German  fashion  —  once  in 
vogue  in  English,  but  wisely  abandoned  some  gen- 
erations ago —  of  spelling  all  nouns  with  an  ini- 
tial capital. 

.  .  The  poems  of  J.  J.  Piatt  have  been  warmly 
and  deservedly  praised  by  American  and  English 
critical  authorities.    But  in  reading  an  extract 
from  "The  Mower  of  Ohio  "  we  detected  some 
serious  faults  of  metfr.   Taking  pains  to  count 
the  number  of  syllables  in  each  line,  the  whole 
number  being  forty -six  lines,  we  reached  this  re- 
sult :  There  are  three  lines  of  eighteen  syllables ; 
eleven  of  seventeen ;  ten  of  sixteen ;  twelve  of 
fifteen;  four  of  fourteen;  and  two  of  nineteen, 
each.    Accuracy  in  meter  is  one  of  the  essential 
elements  of  true  poetry ;  and  the  defects  above 
noted  must  be  regarded  as  materially  impairing 
the  value  of  the  poem. 


BOTES  AUD  QUEBLES. 

(50.)  You  will  remember  it  as  a  fact  in  litera- 
ture that  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  peacock 
was  the  principal  dish  at  every  well-ordered  feast ; 
and  that  the  person  selected  to  carve  was  expect- 
ed to  pledge  himself  to  the  performance  of  some 
knightly  deed.  This  was  called  the  vow  of  the 
peacock.  Will  you  please  inform  me  who  wrote 
a  poem  entitled  "The  Vow  of  the  Peacock  ?  " 

T.  B.  L. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

(51.)  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  will  find  the 
line  "There  is  an  impulse  e'en  in  suffering," 
and  whether  I  have  quoted  it  correctly  ?  P. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

(52.)  Please  tell  me  where  I  can  find  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  Hawthorne,  and  his  associates 
at  "  Brook-Farm."  J.  W.  B. 

South  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

The  only  sources  of  information  we  know  of  arc  wttwt 
and  fragmentary.   Some  references  may  be  found  in  H**» 
theme's  A  meruan  Note  Boohs,  and  in  Mr.  G.  p.  LataHS* 
I  Study  o/Havdkerne. 
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(53.)  Will  some  one  tell  me  the  exact  wording 
of  a  quotation  of  which  the  following  is  the  idea : 
"  I  hear  a  bird  singing  in  my  heart,  and  it  sings 
for  liberty."  My  impression  is  that  the  author  is 
Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  but  I  am  unable 
to  identify  him  with  the  authorship  of  a  thought  so 
beautiful.  C.  E. 

Indianapolis,  hid. 

(54.)  a.  Name  a  few  of  the  best  Commentaries 
on  Job,  for  one  who  cannot  read  Hebrew. 

b.  Name  <he  author  of  a  work  on  Theology 
published  the  last  year,  written  by  a  Western  or 
Boston  professor. 

r.  I  want  a  good  copy  of  Shakespeare.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  get  Hudson's,  or  the  Leopold,  or 
the  Clarendon  Press,  or  Rolfe's  ? 

d.  Which  volume  of  Theodore  Parker's  works 
is  the  ablest,  and  best  exhibits  his  mental  power  ? 

e.  Name  two  or  three  of  best  books  of  sermons 
lately  published.  A. 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

a.  If  our  correspondent  means  Commentaries  in  which  no 
Hebrew  words  are  used,  we  suppose  Barnes  and  Cowles  are 
the  best.  But  one  may  be  able  to  follow  a  Commentary 
pretty  well  which  does  make  use  of  the  Hebrew  words, 
though  himself  entirely  ignorant  of  that  language.  Lange 
(tr.  by  Prof.  Evans)  is  very  good ;  the  additions  by  the  ed- 
itor are  considerable  in  quantity  and  good  in  quality.  Next 
to  that  we  should  put  Delitzsch,  in  which,  however,  the 
Hebrew  might  be  more  troublesome.  The  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary, including,  however,  with  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes  and  Canticles,  is  fairly  good. 

6.  Perhaps  Prof.  Raymond's  of  the'  Methodist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Evanston,  III.,  after  Watson's  the  first  sys- 
tematic statement  of  Methodist  theology. 

c.  Read  Mr.  Winsor's  article  on  p.  179  of  this  number. 

d.  The  best  single  volume  of  Parker  is  his  Discourse  0/ 
Matters  Pertaining  to  Religion  (get  the  last  edition,  pub- 
lished by  the  Putnams ) ;  but  if  one  would  go  on  from  this, 
the  next  best  is  his  Ten  Sermons  0/ Religion.  This  latter 
is  more  purely  constructive  of  religious  sentiment  than  the 
first,  but  we  are  doubtful  if  it  is  to  be  found  in  print  now. 

e.  Sec  article  on  Religious  Reading  on  p.  177. 

(5  5.)    While  looking  over  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale's  57- 
tgraphy  of  Distinguished  Women,  I  found  an  arti- 
cle on  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  daughter  of  Nicho- 
las Turner,  Esq.,  of  Surrey,  Eng.  Considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  her  and  her  writings,  and 
among  the  latter  was  an  "  Address  to  a  Cricket," 
which  so  very  closely  resembled  the  one  univer- 
sally credited  to  Cowper,  as  to  attract  my  atten- 
tion.    In  Cowper's  published  works,  I  find  the 
poem  in  question  given  in  connection  with  a  Latin 
original  by  Vincent  Bourne,  of  which  it  purports  to 
be  a  translation  or  paraphrase.   Cowper  was  born 
in  1 73 1  and  died  in  1800.   Mrs.  Smith  was  born  in 
1749  and  died  in  i8c6.   They  were  consequently 
contemporary,  and  as  it  is  well  nigh  impossible 
that  the  two  translations  (supposing  each  to  have 
been  such)  should  have  so  precisely  coincided, 
can  you  tell  me  which  wrote  the  little  song  ?  Or 
is  the  whole  matter  a  mistake  of  Mrs.  Hale  ? 

Mrs.  Smith  omits  the  second  stanza,  and  makes 
no  mention  of  any  Latin  source.      E.  M.  H. 
Sag  Harbor,  L.  I. 

We  can  only  say  that  Charlotte  Smith  was  more  than  a 
contemporary  of  Cowper.  When  he  was  visiting  his  friend 
Hayiey,  who  was  afterward  his  biographer,  at  Eastham,  in 
the  summer  of  179a.  she  *"  there  also,  writing  her  Old 
Jtfnitttr  ffait**  I  and  she  wa*  evidently  on  familiar  terms 
wish  both  Covirper  and  Hayiey.  "  It  was  delightful,"  says 
Hayiey.  "*<»  bear  her  read  "bat  she  had  just  written,  for 
read,  a»  "he  wrote,  with  simplicity  and  grace.  Cowper 
Uf0r  w«  arc  told,  was  greatly  struck  with  the  rapidity  and 


excellence  of  her  composition.  Perhaps  these  circumstances 
may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  duplicated  translation. 

(56.)  Who  is  Saxe  Holme  ?  H.  N.  E. 

Thornton's  Ferry,  M.  H. 

This  is  a  conundrum  which  we  have  long  since  given  up. 

(57.)  Can  you  give  a  sonnet  by  F.  W.  Bourdil- 
lon,  the  last  line  of  which  is, 

"  O  God,  how  great  that  recompense  must  be." 

F.  A.  H. 

Melrose,  Mass. 


ANSWERS. 

Answer  to  48.  In  old  French  yon  find  the  /  re- 
tained in  the  plural.  In  grammars  of  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  you  will  find  the  rule,  "  ant, 
ent,  now  drop  the  I  in  polysyllables."  The  nmo 
indicates  that  this  was  a  novelty.  But  the  best 
French  printing  offices  and  writers  have  resumed 
the  t  in  the  plural.  I  find  savints  in  Renan's 
Evangiles  just  now  printed  by  Claye  and  published 
by  Levy  in  Paris.  F.  I. 

I  see  that  you  give  savans  as  the  correct  plural 
of  savant.  It  was  so  formerly,  and  old-fashioned 
people  may  be  found  who  still  adhere  to  the  rule 
of  dropping  the  /  in  the  plurals  of  nouns  ending 
in  ant  and  ent;  but  the  French  Academy  does  not 
sanction  the  practice.  The  plural  tous  from  tout 
is  the  only  one  in  which  that  tribunal  now  permits 
this  elision.  R. 

According  to  the  grammatical  rule  the  plural  of 
French  nouns  ending  in  ant  or  ent  is  written  with 
or  without  t;  however  it  is  always  retained  in 
nouns  of  one  syllable.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Academie  decides  that  the  /  is  retained  in  all  nouns 
ending  in  ant  or  ent.  The  same  rules  apply  to 
adjectives  having  the  same  termination. 

LEON  ROGER. 

Bcnicia,  Col. 

Answer  to  49.  Porter  &  Coates  are  about  to 
publish  the  work  referred  to  under  the  title  "  Eti- 
quette of  our  Best  Society."  Rumor  says  that 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Ward  is  the  nom  de  plume  of  one  of 
the  most  prominent  leaders  of  society  in  one  of 
the  largest  Eastern  cities.  P.  C. 


HEWS  AHD  HOTES. 


—  The  consolidation  of  the  two  great  publish- 
ing houses  of  Hurd  &  Houghton  and  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.,  under  the  style  of  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  recent  changes  in  the  book  trade.  Mr.  H. 
O.  Houghton,  Mr.  Osgood,  and  Mr.  G  H.  Mif- 
flin are  the  sole  remaining  partners,  Mr.  Iiurd 
and  Mr.  A.  G.  Houghton  of  the  first-named  firm, 
and  Mr.  B.  H.  Ticknor,  Mr.  Osgood's  former 
partner,  retiring ;  Mr.  Ticknor  to  take  a  place  in 
the  great  paper  house  of  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co. 
The  business  of  manufacturing  books  will  be  car- 
ried on  as  hitherto  at  the  Riverside  Press,  under 
the  name  of  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.  The  new 
firm  starts  with  an  endowment  of  prestige,  suc- 
cess and  resources  which  has  rarely  if  ever  been 
equaled. 

—  Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  H.  O.  Houghton  and 
Mr.  John  Wilson  worked  side  by  side  in  a  Bos- 
ton printing  office,  the  one  as  a  proof-reader,  the 


other  as  a  compositor.  To-day  they  are  respect- 
ively at  the  head  of  two  of  the  finest  printing 
establishments  in  this  country. 

—  At  least  one  important  fixture  of  the  old 
houses  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Fields,  Osgood  & 
Co.,  and  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  remains  with 
the  new  house  of  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  name- 
ly, Mr.  A.  Smith,  whose  special  charge  is  that  of 
the  publication  department.  Such  a  man  as  he. 
makes  a  place  for  himself  which  cannot  easily  be 
filled 

.  — According  to  Pres.  Washburn  of  Robert 
College,  Constantinople,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Independent,  Achmet  Vefik  Pacha,  the  new  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Sultan,  is  one  of  the  distinct  lit- 
erary men  of  the  Turkish  capital.  His  is  the 
only  valuable  private  library  in  the  city.  It  con- 
tains seven  or  eight  thousand  choice  volumes  and 
manuscripts,  and  is  housed  in  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing which  stands  in  the  owner's  garden  in  the 
little  suburb  of  Roumeli  Hissar.  He  speaks 
many  languages  with  fluency,  can  converse  intel- 
ligently on  almost  any  subject,  and  "  has  probably 
spent  more  time  and  money  in  preparing  school- 
books  than  all  the  other  Turks  in  Constantinople 
combined." 

—  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  desire  to  call  attention 
to  Dr.  E  D.  Mansfield's  Mexican  War  and  Life 
of  General  Winfuld  Scott,  works  which  they  pub- 
lish, and  which  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all 
who.  are  interested  in  the  Mexican  question.  Of 
the  two,  60,000  copies  have  already  been  circulat- 
ed.—  Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin  announce  for 
early  March,  Armenia  and  the  Campaign  of  1877, 
being  a  collection  of  the  letters  of  C.  B.  Nor- 
man, late  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  illustrated  by  maps  and  plans.  —  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  have  in  press  Dr.  Edward  Beecher's 
History  of  Opinions  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine 
of  Retribution.  A  book  answering  the  question 
Is  there  such  a  Place  as  Hell  ?  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Cass 
will  shortly  be  published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co. 

—  A  Washington  correspondent  writes  that  a 
clever  female  writer,  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
woman  suffragists,  is  collecting  materials  at  the 
Capital  for  a  work  on  the  immoralities  of  public 
men,  from  the  first  days  of  the  Republic  down. 
Oh  dear ! 

—  Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram's  literary  "  find  "  in  Lon- 
*don,  an  "  hitherto  unknown  romance  "  by  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  turns  out  to  be  an  old  article  published 
in  Burton's  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  years  ago. 

—The  oldest  English  newspaper  on  file  at  the 
Caxton  Celebration  was  a  copy  of  The  Continua- 
tion of  Our  Weekly  Newes  for  July  6,  1632  ;  but 
Robert  Clarke,  Esq.,  the  Cincinnati  publisher, 
has  a  copy  of  the  same  for  May  2,  1623,  or  nine 
years  earlier.  It  is  a  yellow  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
two  small  octavo  pages. 

— The  New  York  dailies  are  said  to  be  feeling 
the  hard  times  in  an  unprecedented  degree  ;  but 
among  those  least  affected  is  the  Courier  des 
Etats  Unis. 

—  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  Latin 
Speaker  containing  dialogues  and  other  selections 
in  the  Latin  language  for  recitation;  compiled 
by  Pres.  Sewall  of  Urbana  University. 

— Three  of  our -most  distinguished  exchanges, 
the  Boston  Herald,  the  Springfield  RepMitan,  and 
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the  Detroit  Evening  News,  have  moved  into  new 
and  elegant  buildings  since  our  last  issue,  each 
especially  built  for  its  occupant ;  and  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  very  tangible  sign  of  pros- 
perity. 

—  Any  reader  of  the  Literary  World  who  may 
have,  and  be  willing  to  dispose  of,  a  copy  of  The 
Religious  Magazine  for  September,  1837  (  Boston  : 
Weeks,  Jordan  &  Co.),  will  confer  a  favor  by 
communicating  the  fact  to  this  office. 

—  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  in  preparation  a 
series  of  volumes  under  the  general  title  of  "  Cur- 
rent Discussions,"  to  be  made  up  of  typical  pa- 
pers selected  from  leading  English  periodicals. 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Burlingame  will  edit  the  series, 
and  the  first  two  volumes  will  be  International 
Politics,  and  Questions  of  Belief.  The  aim  will  be 
to  present  both  sides  of  every  subject  included. 
—  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  in  press  Auerbach's 
Landolin,  translated  by  Miss  Annie  B.  Irish. — 
Roberts  Brothers  have  in  press  the  first  of  the 
four  volumes  of  The  Bible  for  Young  People,  a 
work  of  great  interest,  which  follows  the  Religion 
of  Israel  noticed  elsewhere. — One  of  the  earliest 
publications  under  the  imprint  of  Houghton,  Os- 
good &  Co.  will  be  a  volume  on  Goethe  and 
Schiller  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen.  —  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.  announce  a  new  "Revised  Popular 
Edition  "  of  Chambers*  Encyclopedia,  in  ten  vol- 
umes.—  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  nearly  ready 
Laveleye's  Primitive  Property.  —  New  novels  by 
Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  and  Rev.  E.  P. 
Roe  are  well  advanced. 

—  Mr.  L.  B.  Fifield  of  Kearney,  Neb.,  announ- 
ces a  new  educational  and  literary  periodical,  to 
be  published  twice  a  month,  at  $1.00  a  year.  — 
The  Centenary  of  Voltaire's  death.  May  30,  will 
be  celebrated  in  Paris  by  the  issue  of  a  one-franc 
popular  selection  from  his  writings.  —  Mr.  George 
Stewart,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  has  published  under 
the  title  of  Evenings  in  a  Library  a  collection  of 
sketches  of  Bryant,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  Whittier,  Howells  and  Aldrich,  first  print- 
ed in  BelforcTs  Magazine. 

—  Mr.  James  Ball,  of  England,  has  written  a 
biographical  and  critical  sketch  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  which  is  published  by  Elliot 
Stock,  London.    It  is  warmly  appreciative. 

—  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  are  to  publish  an  Edi- 
tion de  luxe  of  Thackeray,  in  twenty-two  large 
octavo  volumes,  copiously  illustrated. 

—  Lee  &  Shepard  have  a  number  of  manu- 
scripts under  consideration,  and,  in  press,  a  new 
story,  Rothwell,  by  the  author  of  That  Husband  of 
Mine.  They  have  also  in  preparation  A  Consul 
Abroad,  by  Prof.  Luigi  Monti,  and  The  Fall  of 
Damascus,  an  historical  novel  by  a  gentleman  in 
Washington.  

THE  BEOOBD. 

Jan.  14.  —  Posthumou*  Publication  of  a  paper  by  the  late 
Senator  Morton,  on  the  Chinese  question. 

"  23.  —  Memorial  Service  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  the 
late  Samuel  Bowles. 
Feb.  6.  —  Opening  of  the  new  Hawthorne  Ro  >ras,  Boston, 
with  a  lecture  on  Hawthorne  by  James  T.  Fields. 

"  6.  —  Announcement  of  the  consolidation  of  the  firms 
of  Hurd  &  Houghton  and  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co., 
into  the  new  house  of  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 

"  1  j.  —  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  nominated  U.  S.  Minister 
to  Germany. 


DIED. 

In  Germany,  Jan.  — ,  Joseph  Hildbbrand,  successor 
of  Hegel  as  Professor  of  Theology  at  Heidelberg,  and  after- 
ward instructor  at  Giessen  ;  theologian  and  statesman ;  and 
author  of  "  History  of  National  German  Literature  f.om 
the  Beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  and  other 
works ;  aged  90  years. 

In  London,  Feb.  1,  Grorck  Cruikshank,  the  distin- 
guished caricaturist ;  aged  86  years. 

In  Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb.  4,  Lunspord  P.  Yandbll,  M. 
D.,  editor  and  author  of  a  variety  of  medical  works;  aged 
7»- 

In  Scotland,  Feb.  ia,  Rev.  Dr.  A lbxandbr  Duff,  author 
of  various  religious  works;  aged  72. 


PUBLI0ATI0JJ8  BEOEIVED. 

[The  shape  and  size  of  books  are  indicated  by  initial  let- 
ters and  abbreviations  as  follows : 

M.,  medium.  L.,  large. 

S.,  small.  Ob.,  ob'ong. 

Sq.,  square.  Ext.,  extra. 

The  thickness  of  bookr  may  be  inferred  from  the  num- 
ber of  pages.] 

SCIENCE. 

Anthropology.  By  Dr.  Paul  Topinard.  With  Preface 
bv  Prof.  Paul  Broca.  Translated  by  Robert  T.  H.  Bartley, 
M.  D.  With  Forty-nine  Woodcuts.  London :  Chapman 
&  Hall.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  M.,  pp. 
548.  $1.00. 

Popular  Astronomy.  By  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.  D. 
With  One  Hundred  and  Twelve  Illustrations,  and  Five  Maps 
of  the  Stars.    Harper  &  Brothers.    L.,  pp.  563.  $4.00 

Cerebral  Hyperemia.  The  Result  of  Mental  Strain 
or  Emotional  Disturbance.  By  William  A.  Hammond,  M. 
D.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    M.,  pp.  108.  ft. oat 

HISTORY. 

History  op  Brunswick,  Topsham,  and  Harpswbll, 
Mains.  Including  the  Ancient  Territory  known  as  Pejep- 
scot.  By  George  Augustus  Wheeler,  M.  D.,  and  Henrv 
Warren  Wheeler.  Illustrated.  Alfred  Mudge&  Son.  U, 
pp.  959. 

Thb  History  op  a  Crimr.  The  Testimony  of  an  Eye 
Witness.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Wuh  Illustrations.  Harper 
&  Brothers.    I..,  pp.  103.    Paper.  15c. 

A  History  op  England  in  thb  Eightrbnth  Cbntury. 
By  William  Edward  Haripole  Lecky.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Two  Vols.    M.,pp.  626,699.  *5-oo. 

History  of  thb  English  Pboplb.  By  John  Richard 
Green,  M.  A.  Vol.  I.  Wuh  Eight  Maps.  Harper  & 
Brothers.  L  ,  pp.  576.  fa.jo. 
FICTION. 

Lady  Alice;  or  Two  Sides  of  a  Picture.  By  Emma 
Marshall.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  351.  $150. 

Two  Talks  op  Marr'RD  Lipk.  Hard  to  Bear.  By 
Oeorgiana  M.  Craik.  A  True  Man.  By  M.  C.  Stirling. 
Harper  &  Brothers.    L.,  pp.  nS.    Paper.  30c. 

Hsnri  ;  or  the  Little  Savoyard  in  Paris.  A  Translation. 
By  Mrs.  Lixiie  P.  Lewis.    W.  B.  Mucklow.    M.,  pp.  125. 

A  Law  Unto  Hbrsblf.  A  Novel.  By  Rebecca  Hard- 
ing Davis.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  L.,pp.  89.  Paper,  sec. 

Thb  Story  op  a  Minb.  By  Bret  Harte.  James  R.  Os- 
good &  Co.    S.,  pp.  17a.  Si. 00. 

Marmornb.  The  Story  is  Told  by  Adolphus  Segrave, 
the  Youngest  of  Three  Brothers.  '  [No  Name  Series.] 
Roberts  Brothers.    M.,  pp.  309.  Suoo. 

Through  a  Nbbdlb's  Eyk.  By  Hesba  Stratum.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.    M  ,  pp.  433.  f  1-50. 

Thb  Phantom  Wbdding:  or  the  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Flint.  By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Southworth.  And  Other 
Stories  by  her  Sister,  Mrs.  Frances  Henshaw  Baden.  T. 
B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.    M.,  pp.  370.  $*-7i- 

Two  Ways  to  Matrimony;  or  False  Pride.  A  Book 
for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  as  Well  as  for  Mothers, 
for  Fathers,  and  for  All  Those  Contemplating  Matrimony, 
or  in  Wedlock.   T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.    M.,  pp.  265. 

$i  00. 

Mirage.  By  the  Author  of  "  Kismet."  [No  Name  Se- 
ries J  Roberts  Brothers.  M.,  pp.  346.  f  1.00.  Paper,  pp. 
265.  50c. 

Ernest  Quest  :  or  the  Search  for  Truth.  By  Sallie 
Rochester  Ford.    Sheldon  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  634.  I2.00. 

Bourbon  Lilies.  A  Story  of  Artist  Life.  By  Lizzie 
W.  Charopney.  (Wayside  Series.]  Lockwood,  Brooks  & 
Co.    M.,  pp.  3S8.  ft.a$. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Religion  in  China  ;  Containing  a  Brief  Account  of  the 
Three  Religions  of  the  Chinese.  With  Observaiions  on 
ihe  Prospects  of  Chris'ian  Conversion  amongst  that  People. 
By  Joseph  Edkins,  D.  D.  Second  Edition.  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  260.  fa.50. 

A  Popular  Exposition  op  thb  Epistlssto  thb  Seven 
Churches  ok  Asia.  By  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.  D.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  218.  $2.00. 

Masters  in  English  Thbology:  being  the  King's 
College  Lectures  for  1877.  Edited,  with  an  Historical 
Preface,  by  Alfred  Barry,  D.  D.,  Principal.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.    M.,  pp  240.  $2.00. 


All  Saints'  Day.  And  Other  Sermons.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley,  M.  A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Harrison, 
M.  A.   Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Ca.    M.,  pp.  410.  ti-s°- 

Danibl  thb  Beloved.  By  ihe  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor, 
D.  D.    Harper  &  Brothers.    M.,  pp.  245.  e«-5o. 

Thb  Religion  ok  Israel.  A  Manual.  Translated  from 
the  Dutch  of  J.  Knappert,  by  Richard  A.  Armstrong,  B.  A. 
Roberts  Brothers.    M.,  pp.  283.  f  >-So. 

Weights  and  Wings.  By  Charles  F.  Deems,  LL.  D. 
W.  B.  Mucklow.    Sq.  M.,  pp.  272.  fi.jo. 

Romb  in  Canada. _  The  Ultramontane  Struggle  for  Su- 
premacy over  the  Civil  Authority.  By  Charles  Lindsey. 
Toronto:  Lovell  Brothers.    L.,  pp.  398. 

Thb  Biblical  Museum  :  A  Collection  of  Notes,  Explan- 
atory, Homiietic  and  Illustrative,  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Especially  Designed  for  the  Uie  of  Ministers,  Bible  Stu- 
dents, and  Sunday  School  Teachers.  By  Jamee  Camper 
Gray.  Old  Testament.  Vol.  II.  Containing  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 
M.,  pp.  384- 

Tobacco:  its  Physical,  Mental,  Moral  and  Social  Influ- 
ences.   By  Rev.  B.'W.  Chase,  A.  M.   Wm.  B.  Mucklow. 

S..  pp.  otr. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

[Artist  Biographies.]  Rembrandt.  James  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.    S.,  pp.  162.  joe 

Letters  op  John  Keats  to  Fanny  Brawns  Written 
in  the  Years  MDCCCXIX  and  MDCCCXX  And  now 
given  from  the  Original  Manuscripts  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Harry  Buxton  Fortran.  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong &  Co.    M.,  pp.  128.  Ji  5°- 

(Poemsof  Places.  Edited  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  1 
Grebcr,  and  Turkby  in  Europe,  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.    M.,  pp.  271.  $i.co. 

The  World's  Fair.  Philadelphia,  1876.  A  Critical 
Account.  By  Francis  A.  Walker.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  C  o. 
L.,  pp.  68.  7JC 

An  American  Almanac,  and  Treasury  of  Facts,  Statis- 
tical, Financial,  and  Political,  for  the  Year  1878.  Edited 
by  Ainsworth  R.  Spofford,  Librarian  of  Congress.  Tie 
American  News  Company.    M.,  pp.  420. 

What  Career  ?  Ten  Papers  on  the  Choice  of  a  Voca- 
tion and  the  Use  of  Time.  By  E.  E.  Hale.  Roberts 
Brothers.    M.,  pp.  271.  Si -25- 

Shakbspbarb's  History  op  Hbnry  thb  Fifth.  Edit- 
ed, with  Notes  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  A.  M.  With  Engrav- 
ings.   Harper  &  Brothers.    M.,  pp.  191.  60c 

[Harpers'  Half  Hour  Series.]  Shepherds  All  and 
Maidens  Fair.  By  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice,  pp. 
198.  25c.  —  Da  Capo.  By  Miss  Thackeray,  pp.  119. 
aoc.  —  John  Milton,  Lord  Bvron.    By.  Lord  Macaulav. 

Lord3'  Macaulay. 


p.  136.    25c.  —John  Hampden.    Lord  Burleigh.  By 
x>rd  Macaulay.     pp.    133.     25c.  —  Field  Marshall 
Count  Moltkb's  Letters  from  Russia.  Translated 


from  the  German  by  Grace  Bigelow.    pp.  181.  25c 

Universe  of  Language.  Uniform  Notation  and  Classi- 
fication of  Vowels:  Adapted  to  all  Languages.  Kv  the  late 
George  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Edited  and  Pre- 
pared for  the  Press,  with  Preliminary  Essays  and  Treatise 
on  the  Spelling  Reform,  by  his  Daughter,  E.  H.  W.  Au- 
thors' Publishing  Company.  M.  $i-5°- 
Thb  Earlier  Pobms  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing. 1826—1833.  Now  First  Printed  in  America.  James 
Miller.    S.,  pp.  253.  i'-'S- 


UNIVERSE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

I.  Nature.    XL  Btraotnre.     IIL  Bpelling  Reform. 

Cloth  Extra,  144  Pages,  sr.-o. 
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A  DIOTIOIABY  OF  LITEBATTJEE.* 

(In  justice  both  to  this  work  and  to  ourselves  it  should  be 
said  that  this  notice  of  it  was  prepared  before  any  thought 
of  the  arrangement  announced  elsewhere  had  been  enter- 
lined ;  and  that  absolutely  no  change  has  been  made  in  the 
notice  in  consequence  of  that  arrangement] 

THIS  dictionary  is  unique,  and  in  plan 
and  execution  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  recent  additions  to  the  class  of 
special  cyclopedias  and  works  of  refer- 
ence. It  fills,  and  fills  well,  a  place  which 
no  one  volume  has  ever  attempted  to  fill, 
combining  within  itself  the  functions  which 
have  hitherto  been  exercised  by  separate 
works.  Its  contents  comprise:  (1)  standard 
names  in  literary  biography,  with  lists  of 
principal  works  of  authors  mentioned,  and 
occasional  brief  critical  opinions;  (2)  titles 
of  important  works  in  various  departments 
of  literature  —  novels,  poems,  plays,  essays, 
etc.,  with  dates  and  other  particulars  of 
authorship,  publication  and  character;  (3) 
pseudonyms,  with  explanations;  (4)  quota- 
tions, familiar  and  otherwise;  (5)  names  of 
prominent  characters  in  fiction ;  (6)  first  lines 
of  many  poems,  songs  and  ballads  ;  (7)  names 
of  literary  institutions,  etc.,  etc  It  is  as  if  Al- 
Hbone's  Dictionary  of  Autkors,  Bartlett's  Fa- 
miliar Quotations,  Wheeler's  Noted  Names 
of  Fiction,  and  some  cyclopedia  of  literature 
had  been  mixed  in  one,  the  mass  wrung  out, 
the  pulp  passed  through  compressing  rollers, 
and  the  result  presented  in  one  compact 
volume  of  700  pages,  square  octavo.  No 
such  single  work,  of  course,  can  contain  all 
that  each  of  the  others  named  contains ;  so 
that  it  does  not  supersede  or  crowd  either  of 
them ;  it  is  rather  a  distillation  of  their  in- 
dividual essence  into  a  new  mixture.  The 


•  Dictionary  of  English  Literature.  By«W.  Davenport 
Adams.   CasaeU,  Petter  &  Galpin. 


arrangement  of  matter  is  consecutively  al- 
phabetical, and  the  English  language  is  the 
exclusive  field.  The  standpoint  of  the  com- 
piler is  English  and  not  American,  and  the 
perspective  of  his  paragraphs  corresponds  ; 
but  he  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  on  the 
whole  with  American  topics.  One  or  two 
extracts,  reproducing  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  exact  typography  of  the  original,  but 
necessarily  on  a  smaller  scale,  will  give  the 
reader  a  good  idea  of  the  character  and 
quality  of  this  admirable  dictionary. 

"  Literature  is  a  very  bad  crutch,  but  a  very 
good  walking-stick." — Charles  Lamb,  in  a  letter 
to  Bernard  Barton. 

Lithgow,  William,  Scottish  traveler  and  poet 
(b.  1580,  d.  1640),  wrote  The  Rare  Adventures 
and  Painful  Peregrinations  of  Long  Nineteen 
Years'  Travayles  from  Scotland  to  the  Most  Fa- 
mous Kingdoms  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  (1614, 
1623,  1632,  and  1640) ;  The  Pilgrime's  Farwell  to 
his  Native  Country  of  Scotland  (1618);  Scotland's 
Teares  (1625),  (q.  v.);  Scotland's  Welcome  to 
King  Charles  (1033);  The  Last  of  Breda 

(1637);  The  Gushing  Teares  of  Godly  Sorrow 
4164c),  (q.  v.);  two  Tracts  on  London  (1643); 
and  The  Sie^e  of  Newcastle  (1645).  See  TOTAL 
Discourse,  The. 

Little  Don-it.  A  novel  by  Charles  Dickens, 
published  in  1855. 

"  Little  EUie  sits  alone."  First  line  of  The 
Romance  of  the  Swan's  Nest,  by  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning. 

Stella,  in  the  poetry  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  is 
the  name  under  whica  he  celebrates  his  love  for 
the  lady  Penelope  Devereux.  The  latter  lady  is 
celebrated  by  Spenser  in  his  Astrophel  (q.  v.). 
See  Philoclea. 

Stella.  The  poetical  name  bestowed  by  Dean 
Swift  upon  Miss  Esther  Johnson,  whose  tutor  he 
was,  and  whom  he  married  privately  in  1761. 
The  word  "  Esther,"  from  the  Greek  iorhp,  means 
"a  star;"  in  Latin  "Stella." 

Stella.  The  authoress  of  some  charming 
verses  called  My  Queen,  which,  allied  to  a  charm- 
ing melody  by  Blumenthal,  have  had  and  still 
have  a  wide-spread  popularity.  Stella's  real  name 
was  Mrs.  Bowen-Graves. 

Village,  Our.  A  series  of  rural  sketches, 
contributed  by  Mary  Russell  Mitford  (1786- 
i8«)  to  The  Lady's  Magazine  in  18 19,  and  repub- 
lished in  1824.  A  second  volume  followed  in 
1825,  a  third  in  1828,  a  fourth  in  1830,  and  a  fifth 
in  1832.  "Every  one,"  says  Chorley,  "now 
knows  Our  Village,'  and  every  one  knows  that  the 
nooks  and  corners,  the  haunts  and  copses,  so  de- 
lightfully described  in  its  pages,  will  be  found  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Reading,  and 
more  especially  around  Three-Mile-Cross,  a  clus- 
ter of  cottages  on  the  Basingstoke  Road,  in  one 
of  which  the  authoress  resided  for  many  years." 

Of  such  a  work  as  this  perfection  is  not 
to  be  expected.  We  notice  some  errors  and 
omissions,  which  are  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
with  others  which  it  is  less  easy  to 'account 
for.  We  find  no  mention  of  Domesday 
Book,  none  of  the  late  George  Cruikshank, 
none  of  Walter  Besant,  none  of  Dr.  Stough* 
ton,  the  Nonconformist  historian,  none  of 
F.  W.  Robinson  the  novelist,  and  none 
of  the  London  Academy,  or  of  our  namesake 
of  the  same  city,  the  Literary  World.  A 
dictionary  which  makes  no  account  of  lead- 
ing publishers  is  seriously  defective.  Such 
a  book  as  Kenelra  Digby's  The  Broads  tone 
of  Honour  ought  to  be  entered  under  its 


title,  which  it  is  not,  as  well  as  mentioned 
under  its  author's  name,  which  it  is.  Fran- 
cis Barrett's  Magus  is  ascribed  to  Francis 
Bennett.  Bishop  Huntington's  middle  name 
is  expanded  from  Dan  to  Daniel.  The  year 
of  Whittier's  birth  is  given  as  1808  instead 
of  1807.  Such  faults  as  these  appear  on 
cursory  examination,  but  tried  at  other  points, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  the  work  is  accurate, 
and  its  general  faithfulness  and  sufficiency 
we  find  no  reason  to  call  in  question.  Its 
value  is  varied  and  conspicuous,  and  we  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  mark  it  as  one  of 
the  few  books  of  reference  which  are  essen- 
tial to  every  person  who  takes  any  interest 
in  English  literature. 


KEAT8'S  LOVE-LETTERS* 

NO  man's  love-letters  —  no  woman's  for 
that  matter — ought  to  be  published 
without  the  author's  consent,  except  for  very 
weightily  sufficient  reasons.  Least  of  all 
ought  the  love-letters  of  such  a  man  as  John 
Keats,  in  whom  the  tender  passion  must 
have  taken  a  very  morbid  form  and  found 
a  most  unnatural  expression.  Keats  has  now 
been  dead  more  than  half  a  century ;  the 
Fanny  Brawne  whom  he  loved  has  been 
dead  we  know  not  how  long  also ;  and  with 
one  or  the  other  of  them  these  letters  should 
have  been  buried.  Doubtless  the  bones  of 
the  saints  have  an  interest  for  the  faithful  as 
relics,  but  does  that  interest  constitute  ade- 
quate reason  for  disinterring  and  exhibiting 
them? 

In  the  case  of  letters  like  these  cremation 
would  be  even  better  than  burial. 

Miss  Brawne  was  a  young'  lady  of  good 
family,  who  lived  with  her  widowed  mother 
and  a  brother  and  sister  in  Wentworth  Place, 
Hampstead,  a  few  miles  out  of  London. 
Here  Keats  met  her  in  the  summer  of  1818. 
He  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her  — 
"madly"  so,' as  these  letters  evince,  and 
an  engagement  of  marriage  resulted.  The 
marriage  however  never  took  place.  Keats 
was  trammeled  by  his  circumstances  and  his 
health,  and  in  1820  was  driven  to  Italy  in 
search  of  a  friendlier  clime 'where,  after  lin- 
gering a  few  months,  he  died.  Of  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  Miss  Brawne  during 
this  period  thirty-seven  are  here  printed.  In 
date,  they  fall  between  the  summer  of  18 19 
and  the  time  for  his  departure  for  Italy.  In 
length,  they  range  from  half  a  dozen  lines  to 
several  pages.  They  were  written  by  turns 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  Winchester, 
from  London,  and  from  the  house  next  to  the 
Brawne's  at  Hampstead,  where  Keats  was  at 
one  time  domiciled  with  his  friend  Charles 
Armitage  Brown.  Sparsedly  printed  as  they 
are  here,  they  fill  about  one  hundred  pages ; 

•  Letters  of  John  Keats  to  Fanny  Brawne.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Harry  Buxton  Forman.  Scribner, 
Armstrong  &  Co. 
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the  rest  of  the  little  volume  being  occupied 
with  an  extended  historical,  analytical  and 
critical  preface  by  the  editor,  with  notes,  and 
with  an  appendix  devoted  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  Wentworth  Place.  For'  the  special 
student  of  Keats's  peculiar  genius  and  singu- 
lar character  they  have  of  course  their 
value,  furnishing  new  and  rare  material  for 
delightful  employment  in  the  dissecting  room 
of  the  college  of  spiritual  anatomy.  To  the 
general  reader  they  are  only  interesting  as 
the  profuse  and  extravagant  outpourings  of 
a  lover's  soul ;  that  lover  one  of  the  remark- 
able men  of  his  generation.  Except  for  a 
certain  fiery  brilliancy  and  a  very  vehement 
pathos,  their  literary  merit  is  little  or  nothing ; 
for  they  are  often  faulty  in  grammar,  and 
careless  in  expression,  punctuation  and  spell- 
ing. But  then  Keats  is  not  the  only  man  of 
parts  who  has  spelled  yachts  yatchs.  They 
contain  many  incoherent  passages  and  inex- 
plicable allusions.  The  extravagance  of 
their  ardor  constantly  runs  into  what  would 
be  silliness  in  anybody  but  a  man  in  love. 
An  occasional  rift  discloses  the  poet  at  his 
task,  or  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  scenes 
upon  which  he  looked  from  his  windows,  and 
now  and  then  an  attempt  at  humor  produces 
the  effect  of  a  sickly  smile ;  but  these  reliefs 
are  exceptions  to  the  morbid  rule.  The  men- 
tal and  bodily  ailments  of  the  writer  and  the 
sense  of  his  disappointments  wring  from 
him  sharp  cries  of  pain,  which  too  often 
deepen  into  a  wail  of  despair.  At  one  time 
an  unreasonable  jealousy  makes  him  almost 
petulant ;  at  another  he  is  well  nigh  abject 
in  his  prostration  before  his  idol.  "  A  thou- 
sand images  ".are  rushing  through  his  mind, 
which  is  "heap'd  to  the  full,"  he  tells  his 
mistress,  "stuffd  like  a  cricket  ball."  In 
such  disordered  strain  he  runs  on,  to  use 
his  own  figure,  "like  the  strokes  of  a  ham- 
mer." 

We  cannot  think  that  any  good  service 
has  been  done  to  the  memory  of  Keats  by 
giving  these  letters  to  the  public.  His  fame, 
if  at  one  time  obscured,  is  now  established ; 
and  these  privacies  of  personal  endearment 
do  not  show  the  man  to  increased  advantage. 
Ten  years  after  his  death  Miss  Brawne 
wrote :  "  The  kindest  act  would  be  to  let  him 
rest  forever  in  the  obscurity  to  which  circum- 
stances have  condemned  him."  Later  in  her 
life  she  darkly  said  of  these  same  letters 
that  they  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded,  "as 
they  would  some  day  be  considered  of  value." 
Long  before  this,  however,  she  had  been 
married  to  a  Mr.  Lewis  Lindo,  so  that  her 
attachment  to  Keats  had  become  a  thing 
of  the  past;  yet  it  is  upon  this  remark, 
apparently,  that  the  editor,  Mr.  Forman, 
founded  his  belief  that  she,  toward  the 
end  of  her  life,  expected  that  they  would 
eventually  be  published.  Mrs.  Lindon  [her 
husband  after  his  marriage  changed  his  name 
to  Louis  Lindon]  left  several  children  who 


are  now  alive ;  by  whom,  it  is  understood,  the 
letters  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Forman.  Per- 
haps he  takes  warrant  for  the  responsibility 
he  has  accepted  in  this  bit  of  pleasantry  in 
letter  xxxi :  "  I  had  nothing  particular  to  say 
to-day,  but  not  intending  that  there  shall  be 
any  interruption  to  our  correspondence  (which 
at  some  future  time  I  propose  offering  to 
Murray)  I  write  something."  To  us  the  act 
looks  very  much  like  a  speculation  in  some  of 
the  most  sacred  remains  of  the  dead. 

The  book  is  printed  with  some  unusual 
niceties  of  typography,  and  contains  an  etch 
ing  of  Severn's  drawing  of  Keats's  head, 
taken  as  he  lay  upon  his  dying  bed  at  Rome ; 
also  a  full-length  silhouette  of  Miss  Brawne, 
by  Edouard,  of  whose  skillful  work  we  have 
[.successful  examples  enough  in  our  own  pos- 
session to  enable  us  readily  to  believe  that 
it  is  an  excellent  likeness.  It  hardly  sug- 
gests the  "Beauty,"  however,  over  which 
Keats  went  so  rapturous. 


USES  OP  WIHES  * 

A SERIES  of  papers  on  the  uses  of 
wines,  originally  contributed  by  Dr. 
Anstie  to  the  Practitioner,  an  English  medi- 
cal journal,  are  here  republished  in  a  small 
volume.  Dr.  Anstie  disclaims  at  the  outset 
any  discussion  of  the  advisability  of  using 
alcoholic  liquors ;  and  assumes  it  to  be  "  es- 
tablished both  by  wide-spread  custom  and 
by  the  most  recent  physiological  research 
that  alcohol  has* a  legitimate  place  in  the 
sustentation  both  of  the  healthy  and  of  the 
diseased  organism."  Without  giving  facts 
or  arguments  on  this  topic  he  enters  at  once 
upon  aft  explanation  of  the  leading  constitu- 
ents of  the  best  known  and  most  common 
wines ;  of  the  reasons  for  preferring,  for  all 
ordinary  constitutions,  wines  to  spirits  or 
malt  liquors,  and  for  recommending  the  light- 
er or  natural  wines  rather  than  the  stronger  or 
fortified  ones;  and  of  the  considerations 
which  may  render  the  various  wines  appro- 
priate to  particular  constitutions.  These 
subjects  occupy  the  first  half  of  his  book  on 
"the  place  of  wines  in  ordinary  diet;" 
which  is  written  in  an  untechnical,  lucid 
style,  well  adapted  to  be  understood  by  the 
general  reader,  and  candid  and  out-spoken 
in  its  recognition  of  the  dangers  of  excess,  and 
its  suggestion  of  motives  to  moderation  and 
of  precautions  against  injury.  The  second 
part,  the  uses  of  wines  in  disease,  is  more 
technical  in  its  methods. 

The  leading  thoughts  on  the  use  of  wine 
in  diet  may  be  indicated  thus : 

i.  For  those  under  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  no  wine  as  a  beverage  is  the  general 
rule;  through  adult  life,  from  a  half  bottle 
for  sedentary  men,  to  a  bottle  for  men  ro- 
bust and  active,  is  a  proper  daily  allowance. 


•  The  Uses  of  Wines  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  Fran- 
cis E.  Anstie,  M .  D. ,  F.  R.  C.  P.    MacmUlan  &  Co. 


2.  This  should  be  one  of  the  lighter  wines. 
Claret  and  Rhine  wines  appear  to  receive 
about  equal  recommendation  on  physiologi- 
cal considerations,  but  the  relative  cheapness 
of  claret  is  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  pref- 
erence. Burgundy  and  champagne,  not  much 
artificially  sweetened,  appear  to  stand  next 
in  order ;  while  the  strong  or  fortified  wines, 
sherry,  port,  etc.,  should  be  reserved  for  old 
age  or  unusual  necessities. 

3.  One  kind  of  wine,  only,  should  be  the 
general  rule. 

The  book  is  entirely  silent  upon  American 
wines,  and  its  recommendations,  even  from 
the  author's  standpoint  of  assuming  the 
general  usefulness  and  genuineness  of  wines 
in  market,  must  be  modified  in  this  country 
by  the  avowed  and  well-known  fact  that 
most  imported  wines  receive  some  addition 
of  spirits.  An  American  edition  of  the 
book,  giving  counsels  adapted  to  the  charac- 
ter and  qualities  of  imported  wines  as  they 
are  actually  found  in  our  markets,  and  add- 
ing the  corresponding  information  relative 
to  those  of  native  growth,  would  doubtless 
find  favor  with  that  class  of  our  people  who 
believe  that  the  remedy  for  the  gross  and 
destructive  spirit-drinking,  so  common  in 
our  land,  lies  in  the  introduction  of  light 
wines  and  the  encouragement  of  moderation 
in  their  use.  To  this  theory  Dr.  Anstie's 
book  gives  effective  aid. 


MAY'S  DEMOOBACY  IN  EUROPE* 

DEMOCRACY  is  the  inevitable  lot  of 
humanity,  said  Cavour ;  and  from  this 
assertion  of  the  great  Italian  few  thoughtful 
men  would  differ.  The  study  of  Democracy 
and  of  its  development,  of  its  varied  quali- 
ties, and  of  its  vast  capacities  for  good  and 
fpr  evil,  and  above  all  of  the  methods  by  which 
it  can  be  made  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse  to 
mankind,  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical value  and  interest.  The  high  reputation 
of  the  author  of  the  Constitutional  History 
of  England  gives  him  peculiar  claims  upon 
public  attention  in  dealing  with  so  vital  a 
subject.    But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
book,  coming  as  it  does  from  such  a  source, 
is  in  some  respects  a  disappointing  one. 
The  defects  lie  in  the  general  treatment  of 
the  subject.   The  work  is  not  in  the  best 
sense  a  history  of  Democracy,  but  ought 
rather  to  be  entitled  "Studies  of  Popular 
Government."    In  other  words  the  various 
countries  are  treated  in  a  detached  and  sep- 
arate fashion,  and  not  as  parts   of  a  great 
whole.    Yet  such  a  subject  above  all  others 
requires  the  most  philosophic  and  scientific 
handling,~and  demands  as  its  very  first  requi- 
site continuity  in  treatment. 

Democracy  is  the  greatest  social  and  po- 


*  Democracy  in  Europe.  A  History  by  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  May,  l£C.  B.,etc.  In  two  volumes.  W.  J.  Wid- 
dleton. 
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litical  force  that  has  ever  existed.  Taken 
in  its  simplest  sense,  as  a  government  of  the 
people,  it  reaches  back  to  the  dawn  of  civil- 
ization and  the  twilight  of  history.  Pure 
democracies  have,  it  is  true,  been  rare,  but 
the  principle  of  popular  government,  of  the 
rule  of  the  many  instead  of  the  rule  of  the 
few,  from  the  time  when  human  history 
begins,  has  ever  been  advancing  and  extend- 
ing and  broadening  slowly  down  from  one 
class  of  men  to  another.  The  democratic 
principle  has  had  its  sudden  rises  and  equal- 
ly sudden  falls ;  it  has  been  supreme  in  one 
place  only  to  vanish  and  appear  in  another ; 
but  it  has  never  been  extinguished,  and  has 
always  advanced  with  increased  momentum 
until  lo-day  it  threatens  to  embrace  the  whole 
civilized  world.  The  development  of  such  a 
principle  requires  the  most  continuous  and 
harmonious  treatment  in  order  to  be  appre. 
ciated,  and  from  the  lack  of  such  treatment 
Sir  Thomas  May's  book  loses  in  force. 

Another  defect  is  that  the  work  is  too 
narrative  in  form  and  not  sufficiently  crit- 
ical.   Events  are  not  relegated  with  enough 
strictness  to  their  proper  office  of  illus- 
tration.   This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
second  volume,  in  which  the  chapters  relat- 
ing to  the  Netherlands,  France  and  England, 
are  little  more  than  condensations  of  the 
most  striking  periods  of  political  develop- 
ment.   The  lessons  of  democracy  are  not  in 
these  instances  sufficiently  taught  nor  its 
meaning  enough  insisted  on.    1  he  author 
does  not  point  the  moral  so  essential  to  such 
a  subject.   The  first  volume,  relating  princi- 
pally to  the  ancient  governments  and  to  the 
dark  ages,  is  by  far  the  best  portion  of  the 
work,  and  abounds  in  penetrating  criticism 
and  valuable  suggestion.   Sir  Thomas  May 
brings  out  with  great  force  that  want  of 
checks  and  balances  which  was  the  chief 
defect  of  the  governments  of  antiquity,  as 
well  as  the  secret  of  their  failure,  and  which 
was  largely  due  to  ignorance  of  the  principle 
of  representation.    Nothing,  again,  could  be 
better  than  the  shrewd  criticism  of  the 
Spartan  polity,  where  "  there  were  two  kings 
of  equal  power  whose  chief  business  it  was  to 
thwart  one  another ; "  or  than  the  terse  judg- 
ment upon  the  Athenian  constitution,  "which 
was  faulty  not  by  reason  of  the  number  of  cit- 
izens associated  with  the  State,  but  of  their 
too  direct  action  upon  its  councils."  The 
analysis  of  parties  at  Rome  (pp.  156,  157)  is 
a  striking  and  admirable  passage. 

Sir  Xhomas  May  is  of  opinion  that  democ- 
racy and  freedom  as  well  were  wholly  extin- 
guished during  the  dark  ages.  This  seems 
to  us  a  mistake,  and  one  arising  from  a  too 
ready  acceptance  of  the  popular  theory  that 
everything  worth  having  was  utterly  effaced 
during  that  gloomy  period,  and  that  humanity 
'was  obliged  to  take  an  entirely  fresh  start 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
dark  ages  were  a  period  of  chaotic  reaction, 


but  not  of  extinction.  Freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion were  rolling  heavily  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  but  they  never  sank,  and  only  disappeared 
from  view  to  mount  with  fresh  energy  upon 
the  crest  of  the  next  great  wave  of  progress. 
Two  instances,  which  are  familiar  to  every 
one,  and  to  which  Sir  Thomas  May  himself 
refers,  contradict  his  view  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  These  were  the  institutions'  of  the 
invading  Teutons  which  were  eminently  free, 
and  were  the  foundations  of  freedom  in 
many  European  States,  and  the  Church  which 
within  its  own  pale  kept  alive  the  democratic 
principle  of  a  career  open  to  merit  alone, 
and  independent  alike  of  armed  force  or  the 
privileges  of  birth. 

The  second  volume  is,  as  we  have  alreadyj 
said,  disappointing,  stripped  as  it  is  of  much 
of  the  thoughtful  criticism  which  lends  so 
great  an  attraction  to  the  earlier  chapters. 
The  portion  relating  to  France  seems  to  us 
singularly  barren,  especially  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  French  Revolution  is  the 
greatest  event  in  the  whole  history  of  de- 
mocracy. In  the  sketch  of  the  history  of 
his  own  country  the  author  not  only  takes 
the  perfectly  correct,  liberal  view  of  events, 
but  manifests  a  frank  British  satisfaction 
with  England  and  its  institutions  which,  even 
if  it  raises  a  smile  at  its  ingenuousness,  is 
both  honest  and  thoroughly  justifiable.  This 
contentment  with  his  native  institutions,  how- 
ever, leads  Sir  Thomas  May,  we  think,  to  un- 
derrate the  democratic  forces  and  the  demo- 
cratic progress  of  English  society.  To  us, 
who  are  familiar  with  representative  democra- 
cy in  its  purest  form,  the  signs  of  its  swift  ad- 
vance and  impending  predominance  in  Eng- 
land are  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  The 
popular  expressions  of  loyalty  toward  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  which  Sir  Thomas  May 
refers  with  so  much  satisfaction,  cannot  hide 
from  our  eyes  the  increasingly  rapid  growth 
of  English  Democracy,  nor  conceal  the  near 
approach  of  the  same  difficulties  which  we 
are  striving  to  overcome.  From  this  work 
however  Americans  may  learn  many  useful 
lessons,  and  they  may  well  lay  to  heart  and 
deeply  ponder  what  the  author  says  of  the 
Athenian  government : 

"  The  ideal  of  a  free  State  in  modern  times  is 
that  which  develops  the  sound  principles  of  de- 
mocracy without  its  evils ;  which  wields  its  po- 
tent forces,  and  parries  its  acknowledged  dan- 
gers." 

There  can  be  no  better  summing  up  of  the 
controlling  political  and  social  forces  of  mod- 
ern times  than  the  passage  in  the  introduc- 
tion on  the  development  of  popular  influence 
as  a  natural  law.  This  introduction  is  in 
many  respects  the  best  part  of  the  work,  and 
we  cannot  conclude  more  fitly  than  by  quot- 
ing the  advice  of  the  author  as  to  this  law  of 
democratic  progress : 

"  Let  us  not  be  too  prone  to  condemn  or  to 
dread  it  as  a  social  danger.    Rather  let  us  learn 


to  interpret  it  rightly  and  to  apply  it  with  careful 
discernment  to  the  governments  of  free  States." 

In  the  successful  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple lies  the  whole  question  of  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 


000K'8  EXOUBSIOHS* 

THERE  is  a  Cook,  of  English  blood  and 
genius,  whose  tourists'  tickets  have 
gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  his 
tidcet  holders  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Cook, 
Son  &  Jenkins  is  his  name  in  full.  You 
pay  your  money  and  you  take  your  choice  — 
of  routes.  On  one  of  his  excursions  you 
may  visit  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  the  is- 
lands of  the  sea,  to  say  nothing  of  all  parts 
of  America,  with  your  journey  plainly  mapped 
out  before  you,  its  several  stages  appointed, 
and  its  hotel-accommodations  (first-class) 
ensured  by  coupon.  You  are  chaperoned  by 
system.  You  choose  your  trip,  buy  your 
ticket,  see  your  sights,  and  get  comfortably 
home  again,  almost  before  you  know  you 
have  gone.  So  they  say.  "  I  was  a  Cookite 
myself  in  the  beginning,"  said  old  Mr. 
McMoon  to  the  Thayer  party  at  Jerusalem, 
in  one  of  the  first  pages  of  Mirage— "  we 
have  all  been  monkeys  once  you  know  — 
but  I  left  them  at  the  second  camp.  1  Will 
ye  no  come  and  join  us  at  our  friendly  chants 
this  evening,  Mr.  McMoon  ?'  says  the  head 
man  to  me.  •  It  is  our  custom  here  to  praise 
the  Lord  with  pipe  and  tabor  as  we  move 
along  toward  Zion,'  says  he.  'As  we  go 
where  ? '  says  I.  '  Toward  Zion :  toward  the 
Heavenly  City,'  says  he,  getting  rather  red 
in  the  face.  'Very  sorry,  but  I'm  afraid 
there's  been  some  mistake.  I'll  complain 
about  it  at  the  office  when  I  get  back,  for  I 
see  my  ticket  has  only  been  made  for  this 
world,'  I  said.  And  the  next  morning  I  left 
them."  That,  we  believe;  is  the  only  proper 
limitation  to  one  of  Cook's  tickets,  it  cannot 
carry  you  out  of  this  world. 

The  intellectual  excursions  which  our 
American  Cook  is  now  conducting  for  the 
second  season,  from  the  platform  of  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  Boston,  are  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character,  but  are  not  confined  to 
this  sublunary  sphere.  We  know  of  no 
limits  to  which  they  are  subject  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  hall  and  the  hour  —  and  that 
of  the  lecturer.  In  fact,  one  or  the  other  of 
the  first  two  conditions  sometimes  fails  ;  the 
latter,  we  believe,  never.  Once  fairly  start- 
ed, you  are  transported,  with  no  trouble  to 
yourself,  along  the  intricate  paths  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  or  up  into  the  clouds  of 
metaphysics,  or  away  into  the  spaces  of  the- 
ology, and  everywhere  alike  are  made  to  feel 
equally  at  home. 

Five  excursionists,  of  as  many  different 
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minds,  have  already  published  in  these  col- 
umns their  reports  of  Mr.  Cook's  first  two 
expeditions,  Biology  and  Transcendentalism. 
With  respect  to  these  the  general  verdict, 
here  and  elsewhere,  seems  to  be  that  in  the 
first  Mr.  Cook  once  or  twice  lost  his  way, 
9  and  in  the  second  did  not  always  know  where 
he  was  going.  For  ourselves  we  are  dis- 
posed to  follow  him  in  his  present  direction 
with  greater  confidence  than  in  either  of  the 
others.  In  what  he  calls  "Transcendental- 
ism "  he  probably  is,  and  in  what  he  calls 
"Orthodoxy"  he  certainly  is,  a  specialist, 
whatever  may  be  his  rank  in  "  Biology." 
We  believe  he  has  acted  discreetly  in  with- 
drawing from  the  latter  to  the  former  themes, 
and  that  in  the  volume  before  us  we  have 
him  at  his  best 

There  are  eleven  lectures  and  the  same 
number  of  "  preludes ; "  the  "prelude  "  with 
Mr.  Cook  being  a  sort  of  soup  before  meat, 
which  may  be  relished  by  many  whose 
appetite  would  turn  from  the  heartier  food, 
or  whose  powers  of  intellectual  digestion 
are  not  equal  to  it.  The  preludes,  as  a  rule, 
touch  upon  the  uppermost  topic  of  their 
hour:  now  it  is  the  Romanists  and  the 
schools,  or  the  chaplaincies  of  the  prisons ; 
again  it  is  Moody's  work  in  some  one  of  its 
phases ;  at  another  time  it  is  a  turning  point 
in  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  The  lectures  in 
this  volume  are  chiefly  concerned  with  res- 
cuing "  Orthodoxy  "  from  the  representations 
—  Mr.  Cook  would  say  the  misrepresenta- 
tions—of  Theodore  Parker,  Dr.  James 
Freeman  Clarke  and  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale.  The 
three  which  are  severally  made  famous  by 
the  imaginary  encounter  between  Parker, 
Carlyle,  and  Dean  Stanley  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  by  the  use  of  Bronson  Alcott's 
school  in  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  an 
Atonement,  and  by  the  rhetorical  flourish  of 
"Lady  Macbeth's  red  right  hand,"  are 
among  them.  So  is  the  one  that  does  jus- 
tice to  Theodore  Parker  as  an  anti-slavery 
reformer. 

Respecting  these  lectures,  which  we  will 
not  enter  into  in  detail,  as  well  as  the  others 
of  Mr.  Cook,  we  hold  that  the  truth  lies 
about  midway  between  the  extremes  of  crit- 
icism. Their  author  is  both  less  and  more 
than  he  is  rated  to  be.  He  has  vast  resources 
and  prodigious  energies,  but  those  who 
travel  with  him  should  hold  on  well  to  their 
seats,  and  mind  carefully  how  their  tickets 
read.  Excursion  trains  are  proverbially 
perilous. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Jenkins's  part  in  the  preparation 
of  this  volume  for  the  press  seems  to  have 
been  the  insertion  of  "  laughter,"  "  applause," 
etc.,  in  the  text  of  the  lectures.  To  this  we 
do  not  object,  as  some  of  the  critics  have 
done;  on  the  other  hand  we  thank  the  pub- 
lishers for  thinking  it  "  advisable  to  retain 
them."  They  are  the  rubrics  of  the  guide- 
book.  They  point  out  the  various  "  objects 


of  interest "  by  the  way,  and  enable  people 
whose  education  has  been  neglected  to  in- 
dulge their  admiration  at  the  right  time  and 
place.  How  shall  we  rejoice  with  them  that 
do  rejoice  and  weep  with  them  that  weep, 
unless  we  know  where  and  when  the  rejoic- 
ing and  the  weeping  are  done  ? 


NEWCOMB'S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.* 

THE  plan  adopted  by  Professor  New- 
comb  in  the  preparation  of  this  work 
has  been,  as  his  preface  tells  -  the  reader,  to 
treat  the  historic  and  philosophic  sides  of 
his  subject  with  somewhat  unusual  fullness, 
and  proportionately  to  condense  the  purely 
technical  side  of  it  Under  these  circum- 
stances, as  the  book  is  not  a  very  large  one, 
we  must  expect  many  of  the  explanations  it 
contains  to  appear  incomplete,  while  some 
difficulties,  especially  those  which  are  not 
likely  to  occur  to  the  ordinary  reader,  are 
left  unnoticed.  But  the  author  has  been  on 
his  guard  against  the  fault  of  condensing  all 
his  explanations  alike.  He  has  shown,  in- 
deed, in  other  works  addressed  to  the  public 
at  large,  that  he  knows  how  to  omit  much 
worth  saying  in  itself  for  the  sake  of  making 
room  to  insist  upon  the  facts  which  it  is  his 
immediate  object  to  bring  home  to  the  minds 
of  his  readers  ;  and  he  takes  the  same  sen- 
sible course  in  dealing  with  the  principal 
facts  of  astronomy.  The  topics  which  he 
selects  for  full  explanation  -could  hardly  be 
better  chosen,  considering  the  class  of  read- 
ers for  whom  he  writes,  and  the  limitations 
imposed  on  him  by  his  plan.  What  he  states 
at  length  is  for  the  most  part  what  it  is  es- 
pecially desirable  to  have  widely  and  dis- 
tinctly known,  as  well  as  what  is  likely  to  be 
most  generally  interesting.  In  his  account 
of  the  telescope,  for  instance,  although  he- 
does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  principles  of 
optics  on  which  the  theory  of  the  instrument 
depends,  he  takes  care  that  no  attentive 
reader  shall  finish  the  chapter  without  com- 
prehending the  absurdity  of  asking  how 
much  a  particular  telescope  magnifies  (as  if 
its  magnifying  power  was  unalterable),  and 
after  an  interesting  historical  account  of  the 
improvements  which  have  actually  been  ef- 
fected in  the  construction  of  telescopes,  he 
sets  forth  the  apparently  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  any  great  increase  in  their  effi- 
cacy. 

Professor  Newcomb's  treatment  of  the 
speculative  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  philosophi- 
cal side  of  his  subject,  is  marked  by  care 
and  by  sound  common  sense.  If  any  of  his 
readers  are  disappointed  with  it,  it  can  only 
be  because,  in  this  region  of  conjectures  and 
of  "  views,"  they  would  prefer  a  guide  who 
was  not  so  sober.  The  interesting  state- 
ments of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  consti- 
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tution  of  the  sun,  which  have  been  contrib- 
uted to  the  work  by  Messrs.  Faye,  Young, 
Langley,  and  the  late  Father  Secchi,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  author's  own  remarks, 
present  a  full  —  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
to.give  a  complete  —  account  of  recent  theo- 
ries upon  this  subject  The  history  of  mod- 
ern cosmogonical  hypotheses  is  stated  and 
discussed  much  more  clearly  and  correctly 
than  is  usual  in  popular  works. 

The  reputation  of  the  author  as  an  as- 
tronomer and  as  a  mathematician  makes  it 
almost  needless  to  add  that  the  book  is  re- 
markably free  from  errors,  even  in  its  first 
edition.  The  notice  of  Airy's  determination 
of  the  earth's  density,  p.  86,  seems  to  need 
a  slight  modification,  since  the  strata  reached 
even  by  our  deepest  mines  are  of  a  density 
so  inferior  to  that  of  the  earth  taken  as  a 
whole,  that  the  theoretical  diminution  of 
gravity  as  we  descend  becomes  in  practice 
an  increase.  The  account  of  Ptolemy's 
measure  of  parallax,  p.  171,  also  requires 
some  amendment,  the  want  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  mislead  the  reader. 
The  date  in  the  note  on  p.  188  should  be 
1870,  not  1869.  To  speak  of  the  "velocity 
of  electricity,"  as  is  done  on  p.  158,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  which  seems  to 
be  in  favor  at  present  among  special  stu- 
dents of  electrical  phenomena.  Misprints 
are  infrequent;  "  Arcturus  "  for  An  tares,  p. 
416,  and  "strength,"  foot  of  p.  155,  where 
length  is  probably  the  word  intended,  are 
perhaps  all  which  are  likely  to  puzzle  any 
one. 

Professor  Newcomb's  style  is  simple  and 
direct.  In  a  few  sentences,  indeed,  its  sim- 
plicity passes  over  into  awkwardness ;  but  if 
subsequent  editions  of  the  book  were  left 
wholly  unrevised,  its  language  would  still  be 
in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  fine  writing  on 
astronomical  subjects  with  which  we  are  too 
often  afflicted.  It  deserves  an  extensive 
and  lasting  popularity. 

Arthur  Searle. 


COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY .• 

PRES.  BASCOM  here  appears  as  an 
opponent  of  what  Mivart  calls  "biolog- 
ical anthropomorphism,"  or  the  tendency  to 
identify  the  brute  mind  with  the  human.  It 
has  long  been  patent  to  every  logical  reader 
that  the  arguments  in  support  of  this  view 
are  vitiated  by  one  fundamental  inconsist- 
ency. The  marvelous  skill  shown  by  bee  or 
bird  in  building  its  home,  is  referred  to  in- 
stinct ;  but  if  a  monkey  chance  to  use  a 
stone  to  crack  a  nut,  the  anthropomorphist 
will  have  it  that  this  is  reason  ;  and  if  a  dog 
who  has  often  been  beaten  repeats  the  of- 
fense, and  has  a  slinking  look  in  consequence, 
no  one  can  fail  to  see  the  dawn  of  a  moral 
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nature.  But  surely  if  this  accidental  mim- 
icry of  man  points  to  reason,  much  more 
must  the,  skill  and  ingenuity  of  what  we  call 
instinct,  reveal  reason  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  associationalists  have  done  philoso- 
phy a  good  service  in  showing  that  all  these 
phenomena  can  be  fully  accounted  for  with- 
out assuming  either  reason  or  conscience  in 
the  brute.  Pres.  Bascom  has  discussed  this 
question  with  great  clearness  and  justice. 
But  while  we  quite  agree  with  the  author's 
results,  we*  confess  to  a  little  difficulty  with 
his  method.  Animal  psychology  is  all  guess- 
work. Whether  the  lower  animals  reason  or 
not,  we  shall  never  know.  Human  psychol- 
ogy can  never  be  understood  by  any  external 
study.  The  historical  method  in  psychology 
has  an  interest  indeed,  but  it  can  never 
decide  anything.  There  is  a  world-wide 
distinction  between  acquirement  and  devel- 
opment ;  and  the  great  vice  of  the  historical 
method  is  to  confound  the  two.  The  line 
between  the  adventitious  and  the  original 
can  only  be  drawn  by  appeal  to  our  present 
faculties  as  they  have  developed  and  freed 
themselves  from  their  earlier  crudeness.  If 
it  were  possible  to  reproduce  an  infant's 
consciousness,  we  should  get  nothing  valua- 
ble for  determining  this  line  ;  because  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  supposing  a  baby's 
consciousness  to  be  perfect  than  for  suppos- 
ing its  intelligence  or  its  body  perfect.  No 
one  would  dream  of  calling  hair,  teeth  and 
whiskers  "products  of  experience;"  and  no 
one  would  dream  of  determining  what  is  na- 
tive to  the  body  by  studying  an  infant's  body. 
But  the  empiricist's  coastant  recommenda- 
tion to  look  in  upon  the  infant's  mind  is  no 
less  farcical.  What  was  in  any  germ  can 
be  known  only  after  we  have  seen  what  has 
come  out  of  it. 

Pres.  Bascom  dwells  at  length  upon  the 
fundamental  antithesis  of  matter  and  mind, 
but  here  also  we  do  not  find  his  usual  clear- 
ness. Matter  and  mind  are  simply  abstract 
words,  the  reality  of  which  is  a  multitude  of 
physical  elements  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
plurality  of  intelligent  beings  on  the  other. 
Here  the  author,  to  some  extent,  falls  into 
the  error  of  the  monists,  who,  because  the 
name  is  one,  forget  that  the  thing  is  many, 
and  who  overlook  the  element  of  individual- 
ity entirely.  Further,  the  antithesis  between 
matter  and  mind  is  really  between  materiality 
and  mentality.  Whether  the  activities  upon 
which  materiality  depends  may  not  belong 
to  a  spiritual  subject,  is  not  to  be  decided 
by  appealing  to  fundamental  antitheses  of 
thought  or  even  to  the  divine  veracity.  Pres. 
Bascom  himself  recognizes  that  materiality 
is  phenomenal  of  the  immaterial,  and  this 
increases  our  wonder  that  he  should  have  so 
emphasized  this  antithesis  as  necessary  to 
"  mental  sanity."  The  phenomenal  antithe- 
sis is  not  denied  even  by  the  materialist;  he 
only  claims  that  the  same  things  which  man- 


ifest themselves  in  space  also  manifest 
th?mselves  by  producing  thoughts,  feelings, 
etc.  It  is  a  noumenal  identity  only  which 
he  affirms. 

Pres.  Bascom  speaks  also  of  matter  as  a 
function  of  force  in  a  way  which  provokes 
interrogation-marks.  Is  an  atom  =  gravity, 
plus  affinity,  plus  heat,  etc.,  etc.  ?  Of  course 
not,  for  gravity  and  affinity  are  only  abstrac- 
tions from  certain  classes  of  atomic  action. 
Again,  he  does  not  tell  us  what  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  force  which  is  said  to  constitute 
matter,  or  what  distinguishes  one  element 
from  another.  The  factor  of  individuality  is 
missed  entirely.  We  agree,  we  are  sure,  with 
what  Pres.  Bascom  means ;  but  we  find  the 
meaning  untenably  expressed.  It  is  high 
time  that  some  one  should  give  us  a  thorough 
discussion  of  our  ideas  of  being,  matter  and 
force.  Borden  P.  Bowne. 


0  DUN  TRY  WALKS  IN  ENGLAND.* 

THE  title  of  this  book,  and  a  single  quota- 
tion from  John  Evelyn  on  p.  162,  are  the 
only  infelicitous  things  about  it.  The  book 
itself  is  descriptive  of  rambles  in  a  corner 
of  Old  England,  chiefly  the  southeastern 
counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  The  author 
will  be  recognized  as  the  English  journalist 
who  was  for  some  time  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Ttttusj  but  who  is  now  following 
his  profession  in  London,  in  part  as  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  World — not  of 
the  Times,  as  we  inadvertently  stated  in  a 
late  issue.  As  presented  to  us  in  this  very 
delightful  volume  he  is  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  the  country,  a  stout  walker,  fond  of  ex- 
ploring out-of-the-way  nooks  and  talking 
with  odd  people,  equal  to  a  sharp  dialogue 
with  a  tramp  or  a  gallant  parley  with  a  pretty 
barmaid,  with  an  eye  always  out  for  the  pic- 
turesque, and  a  true  artistic  sense  for  ancient 
architecture  and  venerable  life  in  every  form. 
Let  us  follow  him,  for  example,  on  his  ram- 
ble from  Petworth  to  Midhurst: 

"There  is  of  course  a  more  direct  way  of  go- 
ing to  Midhurst  from  Petworth  than  that  which  is 
here  described — the  turnpike  road  is  easily 
found,  and  is  not  without  merits  of  its  own.  But 
the  route  which  I  made  out,  and  now  recommend 
to  others,  is  by  far  the  best  for  those  who  travel 
on  foot,  and  who  wish  to  see  as  much  as  they 
can  of  the  country.  The  walk  through  Petworth 
Park  is  something  gained  —  for  although  there  is 
a  carriage  drive  through  it,  yet  the  upper  and 
more  beautiful  portion  is  available  only  for  the 
pedestrian.  From  the  Prospect  Tower  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  road  may  readily  be  seen.  The 
woman  at  the  tower  will  open  the  gate  close  by, 
and  the  best  path  to  take  is  that  which  runs 
across  the  common  in  front  of  you,  nearly  due 
north.  You  leave  an  old  white-timbered  cottage 
to  the  left,  after  passing  a  pond,  and  then  the 
path  turns  west,  and  runs  through  a  mass  of  high 
ferns  and  furze  —  a  specimen  of  the  wild  country 
through  which  one  may  wander  for  days  together 
in  this  part  of  Sussex,  and  the  adjoining  districts 
of  Surrey '  and  Hampshire.  Very  soon  the  nar- 
row track  takes  us  into  the  midst  of  a  copse, 


•Field  Paths  and  Green  Lanes,  etc.  By  Louis  J.  Jen- 
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which  at  first  sight  does  not  look  very  encourag- 
ing, but  at  the  top  the  path  turns  to  the  northeast, 
and  a  few  yards  farther  there  is  a  road  with 
several  old  cottages  on  each  side.  One  of  these, 
on  the  left,  has  a  yew-tree  before  it.  This  place 
is  called  River  or' River  Street,  and  the  common 
we  have  just  passed  over  is  in  part  Upperton  and 
in  part  River  Common.  We  go  past  three  more 
ancient-timbered  houses  to  the  right,  and  open  a 
gate  just  before  coming  to  a  yew  hedge,  cut  into 
various  shapes." 

And  so  on,  into  and  through  "  another  of 
the  nooks  and  corners  of  England  which 
looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  untouched  for 
hundreds  of  years."  ...  On  Stanton  Com- 
mon, in  the  region  of  the  Wye,  Mr.  Jennings 
fell  in  with  "a  very  ugly  little  old  man," 
who  treated  him  to  the  following  choice 
interview : 

He  told  me  that  he  kept  some  "  ship  "  (sheep) 
out  at  grass,  near  Monmouth ;  they  had  the  tick, 
and  he  had  been  to  see  them.  "There's  alius 
summat  wrong  !  "  said  he  ;  "if  it  aint  the  tick 
its  summat  else." 

"Are  you  married?"  I  asked. 
"  Not  I,"  said  this  scarecrow,  with  a  hideous 
smile  ;  "don't  I  live  as  I've  a  mind  to?  Could 
I  do  that  if  I  was  married  ?  Sometimes  I  have 
thought  of  taking  a  missis,  but  there  never  was  a 
conweniency  without  an  ill-conweniency,  and  so 
I  don't  do  it" 
"  But  have  you  ever  had  a  fair  chance  ?  " 
"  Chance  I ''  said  he,  stopping  short  in  aston- 
ishment ;  "  why  lots  of  women  have  been  after 
me.  They  come  in  offering  to  help  clean  up  my 
cottage,  but  /  know  what  they're  after.  They're 
after  me.  I  can't  abear  them,  but  they  will  come. 
Would  you  get  married  if  you  were  me?"  I 
pondered  this  question  very  seriously  in  my  mind, 
and  replied  in  the  Socratic  manner,  by  assuring 
him  that  whichever  course  he  took  he  would  be 
sure  eventually  to  wish  he  had  taken  the  other. 
"  I  can  cook  my  own  food,  and  clean  my  own 
things — what  more  do  I  want  with  a  missis?" 

"  Good  bye,"  said  I ;  "  you  are  a  wiser  man 
than  some  people  I  know ;  mind  you  cure  your 
ship  of  the  tick  before  you  get  a  missis.". 

The  region  traversed  by  Mr.  Jennings  is 
not  a  very  extensive  one,  but  it  presents  the 
greatest  variety  of  scenery,  and  abounds 
with  localities  rich  in  present  attractions 
or  historic  associations.  Hurstmonceaux, 
familiar  by  reason  of  its  connection  with  the 
Hare  family ;  the  South  Downs ;  Blackdown, 
where  Mr.  Tennyson  has  a  secluded  house, 
but  is  hardly  known  to  his  neighbors; 
Dorking,  forever  memorable  through  the 
pages  of  Pickwick ;  the  three  ancient  estates 
of  Norbury  Park,  Albury,  and  the  Deepdene ; 
the  "Pilgrim's  Way"  of  Canterbury  times ; 
and  Penshurst  Place  with  its  noble  old  ba- 
ronial hall  of  the  14th  century,  which  Lord 
de  L'Isle  is  now  reverently  restoring ;  these 
are  a  very  few  among  the  very  many  points 
touched  upon  by  our  rambler.  Wherever 
he  strolled  Mr.  Jennings  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  old  churches  and  church-yards ; 
and  in  the  landscape  which  he  paints,  the 
"yew  tree's  shade  "  is  everywhere  prominent 

To  all  who  have  pleasure  in  the  country 
and  in  country  life,  in  spirited  sketches  of 
homely  scene  and  character,  and  especially  to 
those  Americans  who  turn  with  longing  eyes 
to  England's  fields  and  lanes  and  hedges, 
this  book  will  afford  unmixed  delight.  As  a 
guide-book  to  any  who  might  wish  to  ej 
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the  district  described  in  person,  its  value  is 
hardly  to  be  over-estimated. 


OEEAMIOS.* 

HERE  are  four  books  —  three  of  them 
"  books  beautiful "—  upon  "  old  china  " 
viewed  artistically,  historically,  technically, 
and  archxologically.  Three  of  the  four 
are  for  reading  and  study ;  the  fourth  for  ac- 
tual use ;  and  together  they  may  be  employed 
to  advance  the  mind  from  an  outline  knowl- 
edge of  mere  principles,  along  through  some 
mastery  of  details,  into  a  critical  function 
and  a  close  study  of  one  special  historic 
field ;  and  in  the  end  to  give  information  how 
to  turn  all  this  attainment  to  some  practical 
and  profitable  account.  The  last  service  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  all. 

The  first  book  on  the  list,  Mrs.  Lockwood 's 
Handbook — the  author  is  a  Baltimore  lady 
—  is  a  primer,  whose  137  pages  would  fill 
about  30  pages  in  Harper's  Magazine;  but 
it  includes  the  whole  historic  field  within  its 
ten  chapters,  enlarges  upon  salient  points  of 
the  history,  such  as  the  Palissy  episode  and 
the  mysterious  d'Oiron  faience,  and  in  few 
words  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject. Appended  is  a  brief  and  hardly  satis- 
factory bibliography.  In  such  a  book  as 
this  the  bibliography  should  be  made  as 
complete  and  minute  as  possible.  Only 
twenty-three  works  are  mentioned  in  it.  We 
do  not  understand  what  Mrs.  Lockwood 
means  by  saying  in  her  introduction  that  she 
has  "never  found  Oriental,  ancient,  and 
modern  pottery  treated  in  the  same  work,  or 
by  the  same  author."  This  statement  cer- 
tainly needs  qualification.  The  book  does 
not  offer  itself  as  an  original  authority,  and 
is  not  fitted  for  that,  but  as  a  concise, 
reasonably  accurate,  and  inexpensive  essay 
it  is  just  what  a  great  many  people  must 
want. 

Mr.  Ellioit's  is  a  large  and  showy  volume, 
lavishly  illustrated ;  of  the  same  sort  as  Dr. 
Prime's,  noticed  in  our  January  number,  yet 
less  valuable  than  that,  being  neither  so  ex- 
haustive in  its  collecting  of  materials,  nor  so 
thorough  in  its  working  of  them  up.  Yet  it 
has  its  peculiar  merits,  which,  as  we  happen 
to  know,  no  one  has  been  more  quick  to  rec- 
ognize than  Dr.  Prime  himself.  Mr.  Elliott 
begins  with  a  study  of  unglazed  pottery  by 
periods ;  then  turns  \o  the  glazed,  as  found 
in  European,  Moorish,  and  Persian  art ;  and 
passes  on  to  French  faience,  Dutch  Delft, 
and  English  earthern-ware,  and  the  porcelains 
of  the  far  East  and  the  nations  of  Central 
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Europe  and  England ;  closing  with  a  chapter 
upon  pottery  and  porcelain  in  the  United 
States.  The  author's  literary  method  is  his 
own;  and  to  his  style  there  is  a  peculiar 
quality — a  glaze  —  so  to  speak,  which  is 
very  charming,  but  which  we  find  it  hard  to 
analyze.  It  is  as  unique  as  Japanese 
"crackle."  His  philosophy,  too,  colors  his 
work,  and  frequently  gives  a  higher  xsthetic, 
not  to  say  a  distinctly  ethical,  turn  to  what 
he  says.  In  the  preface,  and  on  page  45,  are 
to  be  found  striking  instances  of  this  ten- 
dency. Mr.  Elliott  is  at  his  best  perhaps  in 
his  critical  examination  of  typical  objects, 
and  in  his  use  of  the  subject  at  every  possi- 
ble point  as  a  basis  for  suggestive  remarks 
upon  the  social  life  of  different  periods. 

While  such  writers  as  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mrs. 
Lockwood  have  been  engaged  in  utilizing 
for  us  the  lore  of  libraries  and  the  treas- 
ures of  museums  and  private  collections, 
Gen.  Di  Cesnola  has  been  busy  digging  up 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  with  the  vigorous 
help  of  pick  and  shovel  studying  the  subject 
of  ancient  pottery  and  other  things  on  a  spot 
consecrated  to  it  for  centuries.  He  has  been 
discovering  the  materials  for  a  science  out  of 
which  others  have  been  doing  the  work  of 
construction.  The  volume,  which  tells  the 
story  of  his  years  of  labor  and  records  the 
remarkable  results  attained,  is  massive  and 
sumptuous*  in  form ;  striking  by  reason  of 
a  very  large  print  and  profuse  illustrations ; 
enriched  by  extended  appendices  which  tab- 
ulate the  discoveries,  describe  the  gems  and 
reproduce  inscriptions  in  fac  simile;  and  is 
in  all  respects  one  of  solid  -and  permanent 
value.  In  subject  and  appearance  a  worthy 
companion  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  Mycena>,  it 
carries  with  it  a  confessed  moral  weight  with 
which  that  work  has  hardly  yet  been  credited. 
Gen.  Di  Cesnola's  achievements  are  not  il- 
luminated by  any  such  brilliant  hypothesis 
as  guided  Schlfemann  to  the  Treasury  of 
Atreus,  but  they  were  pursued  with  a  patient 
thoroughness  and  an  unostentatious  temper 
which  command  the  highest  respect;  and 
their  quality  is  of  the  most  genuine  descrip- 
tion. Cesnola  identified  the  sites  of  28  an- 
cient cities,  explored  1 5  temples,  6  aqueducts, 
and  65  cemeteries,  and  entered  nearly  70,000 
tombs.  The  resulting  collection  of  antiqui- 
ties comprised  more  than  35,000  specimens, 
fully  two-thirds  of  which  are  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York.  Of  this  number  some  14,000  are 
pieces  of  pottery.  From  this  enumeration 
it  will  be  seen  at  once,  apart  from  the  gen- 
eral archajological  value  of  the  volume,  how 
great  is  its  special  value  to  students  of  ce- 
ramics. The  island  of  Cyprus  is  rich  in  his- 
torical associations  of  Phoenicians,  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  Romans,  and  moderns  of  al- 
most every  nation,  so  that  its  potteries  con- 
tribute a  most  important  part  to  an  art-history 
of  the  old  world  for  many  hundreds  of  years. 


The  introduction  upon  the  history  of  Cyprus 
is  an  essay  of  singular  value,  and  the  book 
throughout  is  one  of  absorbing  interest  Its 
flavor  of  solid  fact,  soberly  presented,  is  pal- 
pable and  assuring. 

Mr.  George  Ward  Nichols,  to  whom  we 
were  indebted  last  year  for  a  suggestive  vol- 
ume on  Art  Education  and  Industry  (see 
Literary  World  for  September,  1877,  p.  56), 
is  for  developing  an  American  industry  out  of 
all  this  taste  for  ceramics ;  to  which  end  his 
odd-covered  little  book  is  directed.  It  is 
indeed  a  specific  application  of  the  general 
principles  laid  down  in  his  earlier  and  larger 
essay.  After  a  brief  historical  introduction, 
he  gives  an  exposition  of  the  chemical  prop- 
erties of  potter's  clay,  analyzes  by  geometri- 
cal aid  the  leading  forms  of  pottery;  and 
then  in  a  series  of  chapters  offers  minute 
instructions  in  molding,  baking,  and  decorat- 
ing. A  most  important  feature  is  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  natural  facilities  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States  for  the  production  of  potter's 
wares.  All  the  clays  needed  for  the  work 
are  to  be  found  in  the  native  soil.  New 
Jersey  is  particularly  rich  in  them,  and  the 
clay  belt  runs  far  to  the  westward.  An  appen- 
dix details  pottery  processes  as  carried  on  in 
England,  and  a  bibliography  is  furnished 
much  fuller  than  that  given  by  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  thaj  each  of 
these  authors  compliments  the  other  by  men- 
tion here.  Both  professional  and  amateur 
potters  will  find  in  Mr.  Nichols's  book  a  great 
deal  of  useful  technical  information.  Its 
covers,  though  pretty,  are,  for  a  book  in- 
tended to  be  handled,  about  as  unsuitable  as 
could  be  devised.  That  is  too  often  the 
trouble  with  art :  it  overlooks  utility. 


*  PROF.  WALKER  OH  MOKET* 

PROF.  WALKER'S  valuable  and  instructive 
work  is  substantially,  he  informs  as,  a  re- 
production of  the  lectures  delivered  by  him  last 
spring  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more. From  the  nature  of  the  case,  its  contents 
are  largely  historical  and  critical,  and  nothing  can 
be  apparently  more  candid,  impartial  and  consci- 
entious than  the  tone,  both  of  its  narrative  and 
its  criticism.  The  work  consists  of  three  parts. 
In  the  first  of  these  we  have  the  history  of  me- 
tallic money,  its  origin,  its  functions  and  charac- 
teristics, the  laws  of  its  distribution,  and  the 
various  methods  by  which  its  use  has  been  econ- 
omized and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  civilized 
communities.  The  history  of  the  precious  metals 
is  fully  narrated,  from  early  times  down  through 
the  period  of  scarcity  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
vast  influx  of  silver  from  Mexico  and  Peru  and 
of  gold  from  California  and  Australia,  to  the 
silver  plethora'  and  panic  of  our  own  time.  The 
question  of  bi-metallism  is  fairly,  and  we  think 
soundly,  presented  and  discussed,  and  the  "  battle 
of  the  standards,"  as  the  author  appropriately 
terms  the  contest  now  so  vigorously  and  acrimo- 
niously maintained  in  the  halls  of  legislation  and 

•  Money.    By  Francis  A.  Walker.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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by  the  public  press,  winds  up  this  department  of 
the  subject. 

The  second  part  discusses  inconvertible  paper 
money,  from  the  theory  in  which  it  did  not  origi- 
nate, but  which  was  doubtless  suggested  and 
adopted  by  those  unable  to  grasp  the  true  theory, 
down  through  the  melancholy  examples  which 
history  so  copiously  affords  us  of  the  disaster 
and  ruin  which  false  money,  like  all  other  falsi- 
ties, must  necessarily  produce.  The  bills  of 
credit  of  our  own  early  history,  the  worthless 
continental  money,  the  assignats  of  France,  the 
bank  suspension  of  Great  Britain,  and  our  own 
more  recent  and  more  inexcusable  blunders  in 
the  same  direction,  all  tell  their  own  sad  story. 
It  is  refreshing,  in  these  times  of  empty  and  ig- 
norant talk  about  currency  and  finance,  to  read 
Prof.  Walker's  calm,  vigorous  and  manly  con- 
demnation of  the  whole  legal  tender  policy  of 
our  late  war.  We  wish,  however  (though  per- 
haps it  was  not  properly  in  his  way),  that  he 
could  have  found  time  to  point  out  the  fact  so 
evident  to  all  who  look  below  the  surface,  that 
even  the  legal  tender  policy,  dangerous  and 
doubtful  as  it  was,  might  have  been  so  carried 
out  by  a  wise  and  prudent  administration  as  to 
accomplish  all  that  was  required,  without  serious 
derangement  of  values,  inflation  of  prices,  or 
interruption  to  productive  industry.  Witness  the 
admirable  results  of  the  financial  policy  pursued 
in  France,  where  the  enormous  mass  of  paper 
credit,  created  temporarily  by  the  late  war,  was 
never  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  steady  course 
of  monetary  affairs,  and  when  extinguished  in 
name,  as  it  is  already  in  fact,  will  pass  quietly 
away,  with  scarcely  a  ripple  to  denote  its  disap- 
pearance. But  for  such  a  purpose  the  administra- 
tion of  our  financial  affairs  must  have  been  con- 
fided to  honest,  intelligent,  practical  statesmen 
and  men  of  business  ;  not  to  ignorant,  selfish  and 
double-minded  politicians. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  work  we  have  a  full 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  convertible  paper 
money,  and  here  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
the  views  of  Amasa  Walker,  the  late  lamented 
father  of  our  author,  reproduced  and*  defended. 
These  views,  as  we  understand  them,  go  far  be- 
yond those  of  Lord  Overstone  and  other  advo- 
cates of  the  so-called  currency  theory,  taking  the 
ground  that  no  paper  money  whatever  should  be 
issued  beyond  the  actual  amount  of  specie  held 
in  deposit  for  its  redemption.    Of  course  this 
view  disagrees  with  that  of  Adam  Smith  and  the 
great  majority  of  political  economists ;  but  it  has 
a  plausible  side,  and  we  need  not  say  that  it  is 
well  defended.  In  the  copious  review  of  Europe- 
an and  American  experience  which  our  author 
furnishes,  our  readers  have  at  least  the  materials 
for  forming  a  full  and  satisfactory  judgment  on 
their  own  account.    Meantime  we  will  give  him 
a  little  nut  to  crack  on  our  own  behalf.  When  the 
old  Russian  bank  notes  were  called  in  and  can- 
celled (about  1840),  the  inconvenience  resulting 
from  the  absence  of  a  paper  medium  of  exchange 
became  so  great  that  the  government  temporarily 
filled  the  gap  by  issuing  "bills  of  credit,"  every 
one  of  which  was  represented  by  specie  actually 
deposited  in  the  government  bank.   These  de- 
posits became  so  large  that  they  had  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  time  to  time  to  the  fortress  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  as  the  paper  money  system 
became  completed  they  were  continually  aug- 1 


mented,  until  it  occurred  to  a  shrewd  Scotchman 
to  advise  the  government  to  invest  ,a  portion  of 
this  reserve  in  the  English  and  French  funds, 
which  was  repeatedly  done  to  the  amount  of 
several  million  pounds  sterling,  furnishing  a  con- 
venient little  revenue  to  the  state.  Now  was  the 
industry  or  were  the  exchanges  of  the  country  in 
any  way  injured  by  this  process?  And  if  we 
suppose,  as  we  may  do,  that  the  United  States 
possessed  a  paper  currency  of  $400,000,000  issued 
by  the  government,  dollar  for  dollar  against  an 
equal  amount  of  gold  coin,  and  it  became  evident 
by  experience  that  of  this  sum  $300,000,000  was 
never  called  for,  and  remained  absolutely  intact, 
are  there  not  many  ways  in  which  a  portion,  say 
one-half  of  this  amount,  might  be  loaned  to  for- 
eign countries  or  utilized  in  public  expenditure  at 
home,  so  as  to  produce  unmixed  benefit  to  the 
community  without  even  a  temporary  wave  of 
inflation  ? 

One  word  more  on  another  point :  Prof.  Walker 
refers  with  approval  to  the  doctrine  that  with  an 
irredeemable  paper  currency,  gold  is  not  only 
driven  from  circulation,  but  becomes  itself  depre- 
ciated, so  that  the  premium  upon  it  does  not 
correctly  indicate  the  loss  of  purchasing  power 
sustained  by  the  irredeemable  paper.  He  con- 
siders, however,  that  this  irregularity  is  only 
temporary,  and  asks  why  this  result,  which  un- 
questionably took  place  in  1862,  should  continue 
in  1865  or  in  1873.  The  answer  is  surely  not  far 
to  seek.  There  can  be  no  permanent  adjustment 
of  uncertain  values.  If  the  United  States  legal 
tender  notes,  like  the  old  Russian  paper  roubles, 
had  been  simply  left  to  find  their  proper  place  in 
exchanges,  without  any  attempt  to  contract  their 
volume  or  to  redeem  them  at  par,  the  whole 
might  have  been  promptly  brought  to  an  equilib- 
rium with  specie,  perhaps  at  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  with  little  injury  or  injustice  except 
to  creditors.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  prompt 
and  judicious  measures  had  been  taken  to  bring 
about  specie  resumption,  this  also  might  have 
been  accomplished,  perhaps  in  three  years'  time, 
with  great  benefit  to  the  national  industry,  and 
without  a  tithe  of  the  suffering  and  misery  which 
have  since  followed.  Instead  of  this,  the  flood 
of  inflation  was  allowed  to  sweep  over  the  land, 
and  while  the  purchasing  power  of  our  paper 
money  was  scarcely  increased  at  home,  the  vast 
tide  of  credit,  public  and  private,  which  set  in 
upon  us  from  abroad,  so  depressed  our  foreign 
exchanges  as  to  make  gold  very  much  cheaper 
than  any  other  commodity.  This  led,  of  course, 
to  excessive  imports  of  merchandise  from  abroad, 
and  to  fabulous  profits  for  importers  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  our  credit  abroad  began  to  fail  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  paper  and  specie  began  to 
approximate,  not,  of  course,  by  any  decline  in  the 
latter,  but  by  a  great  and  conspicuous  advance  in 
the  former.  During  all  this  period  of  fluctuation 
there  has  been  no  real  adjustment  between  paper 
and  specie.  The  excessive  issues  of  the  former 
have  kept  open  the  gap  which  the  almost  cer- 
tainty of  ultimate  redemption  has  been  continu- 
ally operating  to  diminish.  But  even  now  their 
mutual  relation  is  full  of  exceptions,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  for  the  first  year  or  two  after 
resumption  shall  have  become  an  established 
fact,  these  exceptions  will  be  perpetually  read- 
justing themselves  so  as  perhaps  to  upset  all 
theoretical  calculations. 


We  had  intended  to  add  a  word  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  Hertzka,  about  the  impossibility  of 
maintaining  two  standards;  but  we  notice  that 
this  gentleman's  translator  has  taken  up  the 
cudgels  on  his  behalf,  and  we  think  Professor 
Walker  has  shown  himself  quite  able  to  deal 
with  them  both.  Certainly  it  would  be  folly  to 
assume  that  commodities,  the  supply  of  which  is 
consumed,  or  nearly  so,  from  year  to  year,  can  be 
kept  by  any  legislation  in  a  definite  ratio  of  value 
to  one  another.  But  the  case  is  quite  different 
with  such  commodities  as  silver  and  gold,  which 
are  practically  imperishable,  and  so  valuable  as 
to  be  always  and  everywhere  most  carefully  pre- 
served. Now,  if  the  existing  volume  of  these 
metals  is  already  so  large  that  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  each  year  makes  but  an  insignificant 
addition  to  it,  and  if  their  mutual  relation  of 
value  has  in  fact  been  so  steady  and  uniform  for 
a  long  course  of  years  as  to  make  the  double 
standard  possible  when  adopted  by  only  a  few 
nations,  how  much  more  practicable  would  the 
same  standard  become  if  adopted  on  a  permanent 
basis  by  all  civilized  nations  ?  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  present  derangement  is  due 
to  an  unprecedented  combination  of  unfavorable 
circumstances  —  the  great  increase  of  silver  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  ;  the  abandonment 
of  silver  as  a  standard  by  Germany ;  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payment  by  three  of  the  principal 
silver-paying  nations  of  Europe  (Russia,  Austria 
and  Italy) ;  the  interruption  of  silver  remittances 
to  India;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  suicidal  folly 
of  American  politicians.  Let  us  hope  that  our 
country  may  not  be  forever  given  over  to  their 
machinations. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  repeat  our  sat- 
isfaction at  the  publication  of  this  new  and  valu- 
able help  to  the  study  of  a  most  difficult  subject, 
and  our  hope  that  it  may  meet  with  the  reception 
which  its  merits  deserve. 

Joseph  S.  Ropes. 


HOVELS* 

We  can  well  understand  why  Mrs.  Burnett 
might  wish  that  her  Kathleen,  which  first  saw 
light,  we  believe,  in  Peterson's  Magazine,  should 
have  been  left  there  buried  and  forgotten,  for, 
though  in  no  way  discreditable  to  her  as  the  ef- 
fort of  a  young  writer,  it  is  wholly  lacking  in  the 
picturesque  power  which  she  has  manifested  in 
her  later  work.  Of  her  Dolly,  however,  she  has 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  now  or  at  any  time.  It 
is  a  story  of  English  domestic  experience.  A 
group  of  motherless  sisters  are  the  leading  char- 
acters in  it,  one  of  whom,  Mollie,  is  made  just 
to  escape  the  greatest  disaster  of  a  woman's  life. 
The  weak  point  of-  the  book  is  its  plot,  which  is 
commonplace ;  but  the  figure-drawing  is  spirited, 
and  the  dialogue  salient  and  good.  Dolly's  and 
GriPs  misunderstandings  are  well  portrayed  for 
the  teaching  of  ardent  young  lovers  that  they 
should  not  be  jealous  and  fall  out  by  the  way, 
and  every  Mollie  in  the  world  may  learn  from 
this  mirror  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  even 
if  its  name  is  Chandos. 

Ernest  Quest  and  4n  ^mtruan  Girl  are  secta- 
rian novels  In  the  worst  sense,  from  all  which 
may  our  readers  be  delivered.  The  first  is  writ- 
ten in  the  interest  of  an  "evangelical  faith"  as 
pitted  against  "  reason  "  and  "  science ;"  the  ef- 
fect of  the  second  is  to  glorify  Unitarianism  at 
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the-expense  of  "evangelical  "  religion  in  general, 
and  Presbyterianism  in  particular.  "Ernest 
Quest"  is  a  young  "sceptic"  who  is  led  along 
the  edge  of  dangerous  precipices  of  modern 
thought,  and  guided  by  means  of  the  cord  of 
love  to  the  "  ark  of  safety."  Reports  of  Tyn- 
dall's  lectures,  discourses  on  spiritualism,  satires 
on  fashionable  churches,  and  other  striking  means 
are  resorted  to,  to  show  the  abysmal  ruin  which 
yawns  at  our  feet  in  these  degenerate  times.  The 
whole  style  of  the  book  is  turgid ;  its  intent  is  a 
mistake,  and  its  result  as  a  novel,  a  failure.  The 
"American  Girl "  is  a  tom-boy  of  a  Wilhelmina, 
called  Will,  who  is  introduced  in  connection  with 
a  disagreeably  religious  mother,  and  who  "  makes 
things  lively  "  while  she  is  at  college,  and  whose 
career  from  beginning  to  end  is  improved  for  the 
enunciation  of  a  good  deal  of  cant  "  liberalism," 
and  more  or  less  discussion  of  woman's  rights, 
dress  reform,  and  theology.  It  is  a  better  planned 
book  than  the  other,  and  is  intended  for  girls, 
but  we  cannot  recommend  it  to  anybody. 

Good  religious  stories,  nevertheless,  free  from 
sectarianism,  cant,  and  soft  sentimental  ism,  are 
much  to  be  desired,  ^nd  in  Through  a  Needle's 
Eye  and  Lady  Alice  we  have  two  such,  the  former 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.   It  is  radiant  with 
those  indisputable  truths  of  the  Gospel  which  are 
the  common  meeting  ground  of  Christians  of 
every  name,  is  written  with  quiet  refinement,  and 
leaves  upon  the  mind  an  impression  of  reserved 
power  which  makes  it  all  the  more  impressive. 
Its  scene  is  English,  and  the  story  the  old  one  of 
the  prodigal  son,  with  modern  variations.  The 
"elder  son"  inherits  a  large  property  by  law, 
but  peculiar  circumstances  make  him  feel  that  it 
belongs  to  the  "younger  son"  by  right,  and  he 
voluntarily  surrenders  it  to  him.   Justin  and 
Richard  are  sketched  with  fine  effect,  and  the 
analysis  of  their  changing  relations  is  carried  out 
with  a  consummate  art   Diana's  is  a  beautiful 
character,  and  her  loyalty  to  an  unfortunate  father, 
while  beset  by  the  importunities  of  a  longing  lov- 
er, is  very  touching.   Mrs.  Cunliffe  is  a  model  of 
a  weak-minded  wife  and  mother,  "done  to  the 
life,"  and  her  eggs-and-chicken  trade  with  old  Mrs. 
Fosse  is  funny  enough.   Poor  Leah  1   She  did 
"  put  her  foot  in  it,"  but  her  extrication  was  sat- 
isfactory to  herself,  and  what  more  could  be 
asked  ?   In  all  respects  the  story  is  a  capital  one ; 
but  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.'s  printing  of  it  is  not  as 
careful  as  it  should  have  been.   We  notice  six 
errors  of  the  press  on  page  105.    Hoyt's  edition  is 
illustrated,  and  has  the  better  look  of  the  two, 
though  we  have  not  tested  it  as  to  typographical 
accuracy.    It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  circumstances  of  its  publication  are 
such  as  to  give  the  other  house,  which  was  first 
ready  with  the  book,  any  just  cause  of  complaint. 
The  price  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.'s  edition  has  been 
reduced  to  one  dollar.   Like  the  foregoing,  Lady 
Alice  is  an  English  story ;  slighter  in  its  dimen- 
sions and  texture,  and  weakened  by  the  structural 
defect  of  being  told  by  jerks,  so  to  speak,  the  two 
principal  characters  contributing  each  a  chapter 
in  turn ;  but  its  quality  is  fine  and  delicate,  its  at- 
mosphere pure,  and  fragrant,  it  is  thoroughly  in- 
teresting, and  its  relation  to  mining  life  gives  it 
peculiar  interest  just  now  in  this  season  of  re- 
peated colliery  disasters  over  the  water. 

My  Intimate  Friend  is  not  without  some  good 
work,  but  it  is  a  double-barreled  story,  as  it  were* 


and  too  long  and  heavy.  If  the  author  had  made 
two  books  out  of  the  one,  she  would  have  done 
better.  The  greater  part  of  the  Canadian  episode 
is  an  excrescence,  which  should  have  been  either 
pared  away,  or  cut  off  entirely  and  made  into 
something  by  itself.  Its  pictures  of  life  among 
our  northern  brethren  are  bright  and  attractive, 
and  certainly  worth  saving  in  some  form.  The 
fate  of  Mona  is  a  sad  one,  and  we  do  not  like  to 
see  such  a  man  as  Denroche  rewarded  as  he  is  at 
the  last  by  Lucia.  Nor  do  we  think  it  safe  to 
leave  the  impression,  or  even  to  suggest  it,  that 
such  a  marriage  as  his  with  Mona  was  a  true 
one.  A  marriage  without  a  "  ceremony  "  is  a  very 
dangerous  connection  for  a  woman  to  form,  even 
with  so  good  a  man  as  Denroche  is  represented 
to  have  been,  and  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  are  offered  in  extenuation  of  his 
conduct. 

The  latest  three  issues  in  A ppleton's  Collection 
of  Foreign  Authors  we  like  less  than  some  oth- 
ers that  have  preceded.  Meta  Holdenis  striking- 
ly exemplifies  the  unique  genius  of  Cherbuliez, 
and  the  adventures  of  its  German  heroine  and 
French  hero  furnish  a  bewildering  series  of 
events  and  experiences ;  but  the  conclusion  is  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  general  tone  not  wholesome. 
Of  a  better  sort  is  Rente  and  Franz,  which  comes 
warmly  commended  by  the  late  Madame  George 
Sand.  Its  aim  is  to  portray  the  platonic  affection. 
The  scene  goes  for  nothing  ;  the  interest  centers 
in  the  analysis  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
exercises  of  Franz  Tilmann  toward  Renle.  The 
narrative  is  marked  by  singular  purity  and  sweet- 
ness of  style,  but  the  book  is  not  a  weighty  one 
in  any  sense.  In  the  Romances  of  the  East  we 
have  a  Frenchman  attempting  to  imitate  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  we  must  think  with  rather 
ill  success,  though  his  tales  have  the  merit  of  be- 
ing carefully  studied  and  of  holding  the  mirror 
up  to  a  nature  and  a  life  with  which  we  are  little 
acquainted.  There  are  five  of  them,  "The 
Dancing  Girl  of  Shamakha,"  "  History  of  Gam- 
ber-Aly,"  "The  War  with  the  Turkomans," 
"The  Illustrious  Magician,"  and  the  "  Lovers  of 
Kandahar."  The  last  two  are  by  far  the  best  of 
the  five,  and  will  repay  reading.  The  others  may 
be  skipped  without  loss. 

And  now  we  come  to  Mirage  and  Bourbon  Lil- 
ies, which,  as  artistic  novels,  we  are  ready  to 
rank  with  the  finest  of  their  class.  Mirage,  like 
its  predecessor  Kismet,  is  a  story  of  the  East,  its 
events  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  journey  of 
an  American  party  from  Cairo  to  Damascus.  A 
striking  effect  is  produced  by  showing  the  figures 
and  action  of  a  modern  romance  against  this  ab- 
solutely unique  background.  And  the  author  is 
as  successful  in  her  pictorial  work  as  in  her  ana- 
lytic Her  landscape  is  everywhere  aglow,  and 
her  characters  are  in  an  uncommon  degree  alive. 
As  for  number,  you  can  count  them  on  your  fin- 
gers :  the  Major  and  Mrs.  Thayer,  Constance  and 
Stuart,  the  astounding  Aunt  Van  who  comes  in  at 
the  finish,  and  the  omnipresent  but  shadowy  Law- 
rence, who  loses  what  he  might  have  had  for  the 
asking.  We  do  not  like  to  see  a  girl  quite  so 
ready  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  be- 
loved as  was  Constance,  and  we  think  her  long- 
ing for  Lawrence  overdone,  possibly  to  the  point 
of  being  unnatural.  But  as  a  whole  the  story  is 
remarkably  truthful  to  character ;  its  little  niceties 
and  exactnesses  are  constantly  appearing  ;  the 


stage  is  set  for  every  act  with  a  master's  hand ; 
and  the  conversation  is  brilliant  and  witty.  The 
locale  of  the  story  will  have  great  attractions 
for  all  who  have  traveled  in  Syria,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  taint  in  it  of  any  description. 

Bourbon  Lilies  shows  an  even  greater  variety  of 
artistic  effect,  and  is  written  with  an  even  more 
delightful  simplicity  and  beauty,  and,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, a  deeper  naturalism ;  but  it  strikes  a  false  note 
once  or  twice,  and  approaches  a  little  nearer  to  a 
certain  dangerous  ground  than  we  like  to  have 
young  readers  especially  go.  No  book  of  recent 
days,  we  think,  has  exhibited  greater  ingenuity 
of  plan,  or  a  more  dexterous  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment in  the  main.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Ecouen, 
just  out  of  Paris,  and  two  artists,  Van,  an  Amer- 
ican, and  Orsovitch,  a  Russian,  with  Eulalie,  a 
"  model,"  between  them,  concentrate  the  interest. 
There  are  many  picturesque  descriptions  in 
which  an  artist's  touch  is  plainly  seen,  and  the 
individuality  of  the  characters  is  very  marked ; 
that  of  Orsovitch  and  Eulalie  in  particular.  The 
device  by  which  the  Russian  becomes  the  inno- 
cent occasion  of  Eulalie's  first  misfortune  is  a 
very  clever  one,  though  we  do  not  exactly  like  it ; 
and  the  end  is  good.  In  some  of  her  names 
Mrs.  Champney  has  been  especially  happy;  in 
others,  she  has  made  a  marring  mistake ;  but  for 
a  first  novel,  she  has  produced  one  that  has  many 
unusual  merits. 

The  Wreck  of  the  "  Grosvenor  "  is  a  sea  story, 
which  a  Captain  Marryatt  might  have  written. 
It  is  strong  in  its  delineation  of  sailor  character, 
powerful  in  its  descriptions  of  rough  life  on  the 
great  deep,  intense  in  its  plan  and  incident,  and 
useful  in  the  moral  it  teaches  of  humanity  on  the 
part  of  ship  owners  to  their  men.  The  "  Grosve- 
nor "  is  a  trim  and  heavily  laden  merchantman, 
bound  from  England  to  Valparaiso.  The  provis- 
ions are  bad,  and  the  original  crew  revolt  and 
are  put  ashore  before  the  ship  gets  fairly  under 
way.  The  second  crew  afterwards  mutiny  for 
the  same  reason.  The  second  mate,  who  tells 
the  story,  comes  into  command  of  the  ship  under 
very  romantic  circumstances,  which  develop  into 
a  very  alarming  situation.  A  safe  conclusion  is 
reached,  but  by  a  hair's-breadth  escape.  The 
narrative  is  a  most  vivid  one,  minute  in  its  detail, 
and  reads  more  like  a  history  than  like  fiction. 
The  author,  whose  name  is  not  given,  is  not  so 
sure  of  his  footing  when  he  touches  the  love  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Royle  and  Mary  Robertson; 
but  in  describing  the  voyage,  and  the  mutiny,  and 
the  storm,  and  the  wreck,  he  treads  the  deck  with 
the  step  of  a  master ;  and  his  picture  of  the 
storm  which  finished  the  ship  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  we  have  ever  met  with.  In  the  earlier 
chapters  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sailor's  lingo  and 
profaneness ;  but  the  last  and  best  impression  of 
H  e  book  is  one  of  heavenly  purity  and  peace. 
We  commend  it  to  the  boys  if  they  want  some- 
thing exciting  which  will  not  hurt  them. 

Since  we  read  Miss  Edgeworth's  Castle  Rack- 
rent  we  remember  no  such  graphic  pictures  of 
life  among  the  spendthrift  class  of  Irish  gentry 
as  is  afforded  in  The  Honorable  Miss  Fcrrard. 
It  is  a  singularly  original  story,  told  with  a  pre- 
Raphaelite  fidelity  to  detail,  a  steady  sacrifice  of 
romantic  effect  to  truth,  which  make  it,  like  The 
Wreck  of  the  "  Grosvenor,"  read  like  a  real  history. 
Helena  Ferrard,  its  heroine,  a  beautiful,  tame- 
less, utterly  untrained  creature,  is  daughter  of 
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Lord  Darraghmore,  a  decayed  nobleman-  The 
ancestral  home  has  long  since  passed  from  his 
hands,  and  he  and  his  family  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  vagrants,  living  here  and  there, 
banqueting  with  rough  profusion  when  the  quar- 
terly stipend  is  paid  in,  and  starving  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  In  debt  always,  solitary  as  sea 
mews,  cultivating  no  society,  abiding  by  no  law, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  one  place  after  another 
grows  too  hot  to  hold  them.  When  this  point  is 
reached  the  Darraghraores  take  wing  and  escape 
by  night,  like  a  tribe  of  gypsies,  leaving  no  clue 
by  which  they  may  be  followed,  and  no  effects 
behind  them  except  unpaid  bills.  The  boys  are 
poachers  and  idlers.  The  finances  of  the  family 
are  administered  by  a  half-savage  old  retainer 
named  Cawth,  who  alternately  abets  and  abuses 
his  master  and  his  progeny.  Very  curious  are  the 
pictures  of  life  among  the  Darraghmores ;  and  full 
of  instruction,  though  a  trifle  diffusive,  the  con- 
versations on  the  subject  of  Irish  affairs  in  general 
between  Mrs.  Really  and  Mr.  Satterthwaite,  but 
the  interest  of  the  tale  centers  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  wayward  and  beautiful  Helena.  At  one  time 
she  is  sent  to  some  maiden  aunts  in  Bath ;  but  alas  1 
the  process  of  civilization  is  too  bitter  for  her,  and 
after  a  fortnight  of  regular  and  decorous  living, 
she  escapes  again  to  her  own  wild  brood  in  Ire- 
land. Continually  in  hope,  we  are  continually 
disappointed ;  and  when,  at  last,  she  turns  from 
the  fairer  fortune  which  might  have  been  hers, 
and  to  which  the  deeper  instinct  of  her  heart  in- 
vites her,  and  follows  her  peasant  lover  to  Amer- 
ica, it  is  with  a  constriction  of  grief  and  regret 
that  we  see  her  vanish.  Did  she  really  come  ? 
It  is  hard  to  accept  the  story  as  a  mere  story,  and 
to  say  this  is  to  offer  high  praise  to  the  story- 
teller. 

Dosia  Is  a  genuine  and  delightful  surprise. 
Not  the  most  pleasant  results  were  to  have  been 
expected  from  the  excursion  of  a  French  novelist 
into  the  domain  of  Turg^nieff ;  but  Madame 
Gr^ville  has  won  a  first  prize  in  the  very  center  of 
St  Petersburg.  The  story  is  as  pretty  and  play- 
ful as  two  kittens,  and  altogether  as  innocent. 
What  a  relief  to  find  a  novel  in  which  there  is 
neither  crime  nor  criminal  nor  sorrow,  but  only 
agreeable  .people  and  amusing  incidents;  con- 
cerned with  a  land  as  strange  as  Russia,  too,  and 
wrought  by  a  hand  as  dexterous  and  delicate  as  a 
Frenchwoman's !  Dosia  is  a  m eringue-a -la-c rente  ; 
not  designed  as  solid  food  to  be  sure,  but  crisp 
and  fresh  and  sweet,  and  melting  in  the  mouth 
like  some  delicious  after-dinner  morsel.  There 
are  barely  four  people  in  it ;  Dosia  herself  and 
her  cousin  Pierre,  Plato  Sourof  and  his  sister, 
the  Countess.  Madame  Zaphtine  stands  in  a 
convenient  background,  and  lets  the  light  fall  full 
upon  the  others.  The  regatta  at  Tsarskorf-Selo, 
and  the  open-air  f£te  in  the  skating  rink  on  the 
.  Ne\a,  with  the  thermometer  in  the  low  teens  be- 
low zero,  are  striking  pictures  of  the  Russian  in- 
terior; but  the  quartette  of  figures  absorb  atten- 
tion, and  deserve  it.  How  cleverly  is  the  pair- 
ing off  of  the  lovers  managed ;  and  how  charm- 
ing the  ungoverned  Dosia  is  made  to  be  under 
the  subduing  influence  of  the  lovely  Princess  ! 
One,  too,  falls  almost  as  much  in  love  with  her 
horse,  Bayard,  as  with  her.  It  was  a  noble  and 
spirited  act,  her  plunging  into  the  river  to  save  the 
peasant  Really,  this  is  a  most  perfect  little 
piece  of  light  comedy,  and  our  readers  will  not 


overlook  what  is  said  of  its  talented  author  on  an- 
other page.  The  translation,  however,  might 
have  been  smoothed  a  trifle  here  and  there. 

To  write  a  romance  of  the  times  before  the 
flood,  in  which  Lucifer  and  Noah  should  figure, 
and  the  flood  itself  furnish  the  catastrophe,  is 
a  "bold  undertaking  ;  yet  precisely  this  is  what  the 
author  of  Seola  has  done.  The  first  eight  verses 
of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  supply  the  mate- 
rials, and  in  the  use  of  them  free  rein  has  been 
given  to  an  almost  rampant  imagination.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  story  consists  in  the  wooing  "  by  the 
sons  of  God  "  of  the  "  daughters  of  men ;  "  Seola, 
pure  and  heavenly-minded,  resisting  the  advances 
of  Hesperus,  while  her  mother,  Lebuda,  dazzled 
by  the  person  and  powers  of  Lucifer,  yields  to 
his  persuasions,  and  is  crowned  "  Queen  of  the 
Earth  "  and  "  Bride  of  the  Sun."  Sippara, "  City 
of  Sin,"  is  the  chief  scene  of  events,  and  many  of 
the  accessories  are  suggestive  of  the  sensuous 
wickedness  which  is  represented  in  Scripture  as 
having  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.  Seola, 
proof  against  all  allurements,  becomes  the  wife 
of  Japhet,  and  is  saved  in  the  ark,  into  which  the 
animals  march  in  plain  sight  of  the  reader.  The 
Miltonic  inspiration  of  such  a  scheme  is  evident, 
and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  only  a  Miltonic  hand 
could  do  justice  to  it  The  author,  who  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  New 
England  citizen,  has,  however,  perhaps  achieved 
as  large  a  measure  of  success  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected.  The  book  is  a  curiosity,  certainly; 
but  for  young  minds  we  do  not  think  it  offers 
wholesome  food,  and  we  question  whether  such 
reading  is  very  edifying  for  anybody.  For  our- 
selves we  prefer  a  more  natural  atmosphere,  and 
the  flesh-and-blood  realities  of  actual  life. 


•Kathleen.  By  Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett.  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers. 

Dolly.    By  Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett.    Porter  &  Coates. 

Ernest  Quest.  By  Sallie  Rochester  Ford.  Sheldon  &  Co. 

An  American  Girl  and  her  Four  Years  in  a  Boys'  College. 
By  Sola.   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Through  a  Needle's  Eye.    By  Hesba  Stretton.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 
Do.  Do.    Henry  Hoyt. 

Lady  Alice.    By  Emma  Marshall.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
My  Intimate  Friend.    By  Florence  J.  4)uncan.    J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co. 

Meta  Holdenis.  From  the  French  of  Victor  Cherbuliez. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Renee  and  Franz.  From  the  French  of  Gustave  Haller. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Romances  of  the  East.  From  the  French  of  Comte  de 
Gobineau.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Mirage.  By  the  author  of  "  Kismet."  Roberts  Broth- 
ers. 

Bourbon  Lilies.  By  Lizzie  W.  Champney.  Lockwood, 
Brooks  &  Co. 

The  Wreck  of  the  "  Grosvenor."    Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  Honorable  Miss  Ferrard.    By  the  Author  of  "  Ho- 
gan,  M.  P."    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Dosia.    By  Henry  Greville.    Estes  &  Lauriat. 
Seola.    Lee  &  Shcpard. 


The  Sermons  of  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham, 
preached  to  his  New  York  congregation  at  the 
Masonic  Temple,  are  regularly  published  in  sim- 
ple tract  form  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  at  10 
cents  each,  or  $2.00  for  the  year's  series ;  and 
have  now  reached  a  sixth  series. 


P£H  PORTEAITS. 

[Pram  Uu  M4W  time  Is.] 

Diana. — She  carried  a  light  in  her  hand,  and 
it  shone  fully  upon  her  face,  which  was  somewhat 
too  worn  and  thin  for  her  age.  It  was  a  noticea- 
ble face,  with  its  finely-cut  features  and  low, 
broad  forehead.  Her  complexion  was  a  clear 
cream  color  with  no  tinge  of  red  except  in  her 
lips,  while  her  eyes  and  hair  were  dark  as  night 
Mrs.  Fosse,  the  wife  of  old  Jeremy  Fosse  at  Her- 
ford — a  woman  of  few  words,  but  of  polite  in- 
stincts—  said  Miss  Diana  Lynn  always  made  her 
think  of  the  moonlight.  An  expression  of  care 
and  sadness  had  grown  habitual  to  her ;  but  as 
she  looked  at  Justin  sleeping  in  his  chair,  a  smile, 
mischievous  yet  sly,  stole  across  her  face.  Her 
girlhood  had  passed,  though  a  melancholy  girl- 
hood, for  she  was  already  tour  and  twenty;  and 
the  reserve  and  stateliness  of  a  somewhat  self- 
contained,  reticent  womanhood  was  growing:  man- 
ifest in  her.    But  just  now,  with  her  dark  eyes 

flittering,  and  her  lips  melting  into  smiles,  the 
ignity  had  given  way  to  a  very  pleasant  mirth- 
fulness.  If  she  laughed,  her  laughter  would  be 
low  and  sweet;  but  very  few  persons  had  ever 
heard  Diana  laugh. — Through  a  Needle's  Eye. 

Mohsen.— You  ask  if  he  was  beautiful  ?  Beau- 
tiful as  an  angel.  His  complexion  was  a  little 
tawny,  not  with  that  dull  cadaverous  shade  which 
is  the  sure  result  of  a  mongrel  origin;  it  was 
richly  tawny,  like  a  fruit  ripened  by  the  sun.  His 
black  locks  curled  in  a  wealth  of  ringlets  round 
the  compact  folds  of  his  blue  turban  striped  with 
red  ;  a  silken,  sweeping,  and  rather  long  mus- 
tache caressed  the  delicate  outline  of  his  upper  lip, 
which  was  clearly  cut  mobile,  proud,  and  breath- 
ing of  life  and  passion.  His  eyes,  tender  and 
deep,  flashed  readily.  He  was  tall,  strong,  slen- 
der, broad-shouldered  and  straight-flanked.  No 
one  would  ever  dream  of  asking  his  race ;  it  was  . 
evident  that  the  purest  Afghan  blood  coursed 
through  his  veins,  and  that  looking  at  him  one 
saw  the  veritable  descendant  of  those  ancient 
Parthians,  Arsacians,  Orodians,  under  whose 
tread  the  Roman  world  groaned  in  righteous  ter- 
ror. His  mother,  at  his  birth,  foreseeing  what  he 
would  become,  had  named  him  Mohsen,  the 
beautiful,  and  rightly  so. — Gobineau's  The  Lov- 
ers of  Kandahar. 

Mrs.  Thayer  — She  was  a  little  woman  with 
many  principles,  absolutely  no  passions,  and  very 
little  digestion.  A  charmingly  pretty  little  woman, 
with  a  placid,  affectionate  disposition.  She  was 
good-natured,  clear-voiced,  scrupulously  truthful 
in  words,  devoted  to  the  Anglican  Church,  novel- 
reading,  old  silver,  and  to  Major  Thayer.  She 
was  both  well-informed  and  intelligent  making  it 
a  rule  to  read  every  new  book  praised  either  in 
the  "  Nation  "  or  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly."  She 
believed  in  "culture,"  but  was  also  anxious  to 
possess  a  "  liberal  mind,"  for  which  purpose  she 
eschewed  modern  furniture,  affected  gowns  of  a 
peculiar  make,  and  read  Matthew  Arnold — whom 
as  a  poet  she  secretly  considered  to  be  far  below 
Coventry  Patmore — and  she  was  not  incapable 
of  literary  self-denial.  When  it  became  a  social 
duty  in  Boston,  she  was  among  the  first  to  read 
ana  "  analyze  "  the  works  of  Turgenieff.  But  the 
novels  in  which  her  very  soul  delighted  were  those 
of  "  Ouida."— Mirage. 

Orsovitch.— Van  had  often  said  that  Orso- 
vitch  had  a  face  which  was  in  itself  an  argument 
and  a  problem.  .  .  .  He  had  studied  it  carefully, 
and  sketched  it  from  both  sides,  and  he  declared 
that  the  peculiarity  was  not  in  the  hair  alone,  but 
in  every  feature,  and  that  Orsovitch  was  a  two- 
faced  individual.  Certain  it  was  that  the  two  por- 
traits which  Van  had  drawn  in  profile,  of  the 
right  and  left  sides,  bore  no  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  would  have  been  taken  for  entirely 
different  persons,  with  almost  opposite  mental 
characteristics.  .  .  .  The  two  young  men  had 
talked  over  this  peculiarity  among  themselves, 
and  Orsovitch  had  his  theory  as  to  what  it  might 
mean.  "The  unlikeness  is  not  superficial,"  he 
would  say.  "It's  in  the  two  lobes  of  the  brain ; 
mine  are  not  identical ;  I  am  all  father  on  one 
side  and  mother  on  the  other." — Bourbon  Lilies. 
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Our  age  la  full  of  readers  and  students  who  are 
mere  boverera,  who  neither  fly  forward,  nor  alight, 
and  who  think  the  highest  philosophical  glory  is  in 
never  coming  to  a  conclusion.  Have  you  not  seen 
these  winged,  unresting,  spiritual  creatures  ?  Read- 
ing is  of  small  account  when  it  is  thought  to  be  of 
no  account  in  comparison  with  that  style  of  action 
which  makes  obedience  to  truth  an  organ  of  spirit- 
ual knowledge.— JosarH  Cook. 


The  pressure  of  advertising  this  month  has 
proved  such  at  the  last  moment  that,  to  save 
encroaching  on  the  space  allotted  to  reading- 
matter  proper,  it  has  become  necessary  to  add  a 
form  of  four  pages.  If  this  enlargement  should 
delay  us  in  getting  to  press,  we  are  sure  that 
the  inregularity  will  be  overlooked  in  view  of  the 
gain.  This  overflowing  of  our  advertising  col- 
umns in  a  time  of  drouth  like  the  present  is 
worth  a  note  by  itself ;  no  fewer  than  twenty-three 
publishers  being  represented,  not  to  mention 
other  business  interests.  The  number  of  houses 
which  do  not  like  to  be  left  out  of  even  a  single 
issue  of  the  Literary  World  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing. 

Encouraged  by  the  steady  growth  of  our 
subscription  list  during  the  past  year,  grate- 
fully recognizing  the  disinterested  efforts  of 
our  readers  in  promoting  that  growth,  and 
believing  that  an  increased  effort  may  be 
properly  stimulated  by  some  measure  of 
compensation,  we  have  determined  upon  the 
following  offer : 

To  any  person  sending  us  the  names  of 
three  new  subscribers,  with  the  money,  $4.50, 
we  will  give  a  copy  of  the  Dictionary  of 
English  Literature;  and  will  forward 
the  same  post-paid. 

This  new,  unique,  and  useful  dictionary 
is  described  in  detail  in  other  parts  of 
this  paper.  We  look  upon  it  as  an  emi- 
nently suitable  object  to  be  used  in  this  way, 
being  a  book,  a  book  of  striking  and  substan- 
tial worth,  and  one  which  is  in  a  remarkable 
degree  an  extension  of  the  very  work,  in 
its  historical  direction,  which  the  Literary 
World  is  doing.  It  might  be  called,  indeed, 
a  supplement- to  the  Literary  World;  and  we 
are  sure  that  it  is  a  volume  which  at  least 
three  out  of  four  of  our  readers  would  con- 
sider themselves  fortunate  in  acquiring. 
Any  present  subscriber  can  of  course  obtain 
it  by  sending  three  new  names ;  any  person 
not  heretofore  a  subscriber,  by  sending  two 
names  besides  his  own ;  and  there  must  be 
many  a  one  among  the  smaller  public  libra- 
ries of  the  country  which  could  easily  obtain 
the  book  for  its  own  shelves'  through  the 
instrumentality  of  some  trio  of  its  friends. 


ART  IH  PIOTIOH. 

Art  is  the  child  of  Nature;  yes, 
Her  darling  child,  in  whom  we  trace 
The  features  of  the  mother's  face, 
Her  aspect  and  her  attitude, 
All  her  majestic  loveliness 
Chastened  and  softened  and  subdued 
Into  a  more  attractive  grace, 
And  with  a  human  sense  imbued. 
He  is  the  greatest  artist,  then, 
Whether  of  pencil  or  of  pen, 
Who  follows  Nature.    Never  man. 
As  artist  or  as  artisan,  * 
Pursuing  his  own  fantasies. 
Can  touch  the  human  heart,  or  please, 
Or  satisfy  our  nobler  deeds. 
As  he  who  sets  his_ willing  feet 
Id  Nature's  footprints,  light  and  fleet, 
And  follows  fearless  where  she  leads. 

In  this  passage  of  "  Keramos  "  our  great 
poet  has  given  us  the  text  for  whatever 
further  remarks  are  called  for  on  the  subject 
of  artistic  fiction.  Indeed,  with  this  consum- 
mate phrasing  of  the  doctrine,  it  might  seem 
as  if  no  further  remarks  were  necessary. 

"  He  is  the  greatest  artist,  then, 
Whether  of  pencil  or  01  pen, 
Who  follows  Nature." 

Here  is  the  secret  of  your  art,  O  novel 
writer!  "To  follow  Nature."  When  you 
do  it,  we  feel  the  spell.  When  you  miss  it, 
we  yawn  and  turn  to  something  else. 

The  didactic  novel,  as  well  as  any  other, 
may  follow  Nature,  and  it  must  do  so  to  be 
a  perfect  work.  There  is  the  more  need 
that  it  should  be  strong  in  this  fundamental 
structure,  because  of  the  heavy  ethical  load 
it  is  designed  to  carry. 

When  the  novelist  describes  an  outward 
scene,  he  is  painting  a  picture  with  a  pen, 
and  we  judge  his  performance  as  we  do  a 
picture  painted  with  a  brush,  by  its  fidelity. 
So  when  he  describes  a  character,  or  reports 
a  conversation,  or  analyzes  an  experience, 
we  instinctively  compare  his  forms  and 
colors  with  those  of  ideals  which  our  minds 
possess,  and  we  demand  that  the  two  corre- 
spond. The  copy  that  fails  in  this  respect 
is  a  poor  one. 

The  novelist  is  simply  a  copyist  in  a  broad 
sense.  He  gives  us  ideals,  it  is  true,  but  his 
ideals  are  felt  to  be  most  effective  when  they 
match  what  w«  know  to  be  realities,  and  so 
incorporate  the  truth  which  belongs  to  all 
true  beauty. 

If,  for  instance,  a  novelist  should  clothe 
his  banker's  clerk  in  broadcloth,  we  should 
suffer  a  disturbance  of  artistic  sensibilities. 
All  the  world  knows  that  bankers'  clerks  do 
not  wear  broadcloth  in  the  counting-room. 


In  the  preface  to  his  volume  on  The  Begin- 
ning of  the  Middle  Ages  [Epochs  of  Modern 
History]  Dean  Church  places  deserved  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  the  use  of  maps  in  read- 
ing. Not  only  ought  the  student  always  to  read 
with  a  map  at  his  side,  he  reminds  us,  but  he 
needs  a  special  map  for  each  period  he  is  study- 
ing. The  remark  is  very  pertinent,  but  the  fact 
is  one  often  overlooked.  Publishers  would 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  all  works  having 
an  historical  or  a  geographical  bearing  by  in- 
serting suitable  maps;  and  every  reader  who 
will  take  the  hint  here  offered,  will  profit  ac- 
cordingly. 


THE  8UPPBE88ED  BIOGEAPHY.* 

IT  is  proper  now  to  speak  of  this  work  as 
a  book  that  was  rather  than  a  book  that 
is.  Though  only  a  thousand  copies  of  it 
have  been  printed  and  sold,  it  has  suddenly 
become  more  famous  than  many  a  publication 
of  which  a  hundred  thousand  copies  have 
been  circulated.  It  has  achieved  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  suppressed.  It  will  henceforth 
be  wanted  because  it  cannot  be  had.  If  it 
were  to  be  had  it  would  be  wanted  still,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  best  of  biographies ;  a  noble 
subject  treated  by  an  able  hand. 

Its  preparation  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Frothingham  as  we  understand,  at  the  request 
of  Gerrit  Smith's  family.  Much  of  it  was 
written  at  the  Smith  homestead  in  Peterboro, 
N.  Y.  It  was  published  late  in  December. 
By  the  terms  of  agreement  between  the  pub- 
lishers and  Gerrit  Smith's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Miller,  the  owner  of  the  plates,  either  party 
was  to  have  right  to  terminate  the  publica- 
tion upon  thirty  days'  notice.  In  February 
Mrs.  Miller  gave  notice  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  plates.  In  March  they  were  with- 
drawn. By  this  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
first  edition  had  been  sold;  and  the  few 
scattered  copies  that  remained  in  the  city 
bookstores  were  promptly  bought  up,  it  is 
said,  by  a  shrewd  house,  on  speculation. 
The  book  has  now  wholly  disappeared  from 
public  view,  except  as  it  may  be  seen  in  those 
libraries  which  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  acquire  it   Not  all  have  been. 

The  work  is  the  extremely  interesting  nar- 
rative of  a  very  remarkable  life.    Its  ten 
chapters  divide  the  subject  in  terms  of  strik- 
ing and  beautiful  simplicity:  Parentage, 
Health,  Religion,  Humanity,  Temperance, 
Slavery,  The  War,  The  Peace,  Philanthropy, 
The  End.    Gerrit  Smith's  father  was  an 
early  partner  of  John  Jacob  Astor  in  the  fur  • 
trade.    His  mother  was  a  second  cousin  to 
Chancellor  Livingstone.    His  first  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Abel  Backus,  the  first  pres- 
ident of  Hamilton  College,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1 81 8.    He  was  by  inheritance  one  of 
the  largest  landholders  of  the  country.  He 
gave  away  immense  quantities  of  land  to  col- 
ored settlers.    He  was,  in  the  best  sense,  a 
Christian  man,  philanthropist  and  reformer. 

The  occasion  for  offense  to  Mr.  Smith's 
family  in  this  biography  is  found  in  its  treat- 
ment of  his  relation  to  the  Harper's  Ferry 
raid  of  John  Brown.  That  relation  forms 
the  subject  of  Chapter  ii.  The  naked  point 
of  it,  set  in  its  strongest  light,  is  as  follows : 

Gerrit  Smith.  Mr.  Frothingham. 

"  I  had  not  myself  the  "  To  the  candid,  clear, 

slightest  knowledge  nor  direct  mind  this  looks 

intimation  of  Brown's  like  subterfuge." 
intended    invasion  of 
Harper's  Ferry." 

For  this  seemingly  severe  judgment  Mr. 


•Gerrit  Smith.  A  Biography.  By  Octnvius  Brooks 
Frothingham.   G.  P.  Pi  lorn  u'«  Sons. 
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Frothingham  states  his  grounds  in  detail. 
They  are  not  without  weight ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  made  to  support  an  unnecessary 
conclusion.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Smith,  in  tendering  hospitality  and  pecuniary 
assistance  to  John  Brown,  fully  understood 
that  he  intended  to  effect  a  stampede  of  the 
slaves  somewhere ;  but  that  he  knew  in  ad- 
vance that  Harper's  Ferry  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  attempt  does  not  appear ;  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  he  could  truthfully  af- 
firm his  ignorance.  There  will  be  many  who 
will  regret  that  Mr.  Frothingham  should  have 
impeached  Mr.  Smith's  veracity  as  he  has, 
and  who  will  not  wonder  that  the  family  of 
the  latter  should  have  withdrawn  the  book 
from  the  trade. 


HEHBT  GEEVILLE. 

I DO  not  know  to  what  extent  the  readers  of 
the  Literary  World  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Mme.  Gre\ille,  but  as  I  see 
her  novels  regularly  advertised  in  America,  I 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  she  is  unusually 
popular  among  that  portion  of  our  public  which 
reads  French.   At  any  rate  she  deserves  to  be, 
and  if  she  does  not  already  enjoy  with  us  the 
reputation  she  has  won  at  home,  it  cannot  be 
long  before  she  will  be  in  this  happy  position. 
For  though  she  has  written  a  good  deal  of  non- 
sense, filled  many  hundred  pages  with  mere 
words  —  although  truth  requires  us  to  say  that 
among  her  dozen  novels  only  three  or  four  are 
really  worth  reading,  yet  of  these,  two  are  so 
remarkably  excellent  that  they  will  be  read,  I 
think,  when  the  Daudets  and  Zolas,  as  well  as 
the  Flauberts  and  Feydeaus,  will  attract  the  at- 
tention only  of  some  future  Taine,  engaged  in 
putting  together  a  glittering  mosaic  (as  Mr. 
Howells  calls  it)  of  our  base  and  degenerate 
age.    Unfortunately,  these  two  stories,  told  with 
a  passion,  an  intensity,  a  dramatic  effectiveness, 
a  self-control  in  language,  equaled,  so  far  as  I 
know,  only  by  Turgenieff  himself,  and  withal  of 
the  greatest  purity  and  refinement  both  in  inten- 
tion and  execution,  are  not  tales  which  could  be 
placed  before  the  American  public;  while  the 
next  best,  Sonia  and  Dosia,  give  but  a  very  im- 
perfect idea  of  Mme.  Grlville's  powers.  My  ob- 
ject, however,  in  writing  to  you  to-day,  was  not 
to  criticise  this  lady's  works,  but  merely  to  give 
an  account  (after  an  article  in  a  recent  Swiss 
journal)  of  her  life  and  literary  career. 

Alice  Fleury  was  born  in  1842  at  Paris,  where 
her  father  was  a  teacher.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  we 
are  told,  be  had  already  taught  her  Latin,  En- 
glish and  Italian.  The  knowledge  of  these 
tongues  must,  of  course,  have  been  superficial, 
but  the  mere  fact  of  her  time,  as  a  young  girl, 
having  been  thus  occupied,  partially  accounts  for 
the  intellectual  strength  which  enables  a  woman 
to  describe  such  scenes  and  characters  as  those 
of  SavMi  and  Les  Epreures  de  Rai'ssa. 

At  this  period,  father  and  daughter  went  to 
Russia,  where  she  became  at  first  governess, 
afterwards  instructress  in  the  French  language 
and  literature.  In  1869  she  began  to  publish 
short  tales,  and  1871  she  made  her  bow  to  the 
large  audience  of  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg, 
whose  editor,  a  Hungarian  named  Horn,  was  for 


many  years  the  only  literary  man  who  showed 
any  appreciation  for  her  talent.  Miss  Fleury 
had  married  Mr.  Emile  Durand,  a  French  mas- 
ter, and  assistant  editor  of  the  above-named 
newspaper,  and  in  1872,  her  fictions  having  re- 
ceived considerable  success  from  the  Russian 
public,  she  determined  to  try  her  luck  at  Paris. 
She  found,  however,  that  her  reputation  had  not 
yet  crossed  the  German  frontier.  Not  even 
Turgenieff 's  patronage  availed  anything  in  se- 
curing her  a  chance  in  the  magazines  or  feuille- 
tons,  while  the  publishers  not  merely  refused  to 
consider  her  MSS.,  but  some  of  them  treated  her 
husband  (who  acted  as  her  agent)  with  signal 
discourtesy  and  rudeness.  The  snubs  received  by 
poor  Mr.  Durand  recall  the  story  told  of  a  famous 
Boston  publisher,  apropos  of  Little  Women.  One 
of  the  first  literary  magnates  of  France  said  to 
him  one  day :  "  No  sir,  never —  under  no  circum- 
stances, will  a  magazine  or  journal  accept  any  of 
your  wife's  manuscripts.  If  anything  of  hers 
should  ever  obtain  the  least  success  here,  just 
come  and  let  me  know."  So,  from  1872  to  1876, 
Mrs.  Durand  was  obliged  to  content  herself  with 
what  success  she  was  able  to  obtain  in  Russia, 
but  in  the  year  last  mentioned  Dosia  and  ? Expia- 
tion de  SavlH  appeared  as  books,  and  won  at 
once  an  enormous  popularity.  Since  then  her 
long-disdained  MSS.  have  found  their  way  into 
the  columns  of  the  most  esteemed  periodicals, 
including  the  world-renowned  Revue.  Her  last 
novel,  Ariadne,  published  last  year  in  the  Debats, 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  book  form. 

Arthur  Venner. 

Geneva,  March  //. 


In  accordance  with  a  plan  formed  some  months  since, 
the  details  for  executing  which  are  now  perfected,  we  begin 
in  this  number  of  the  Littrary  World  a  series  of  "  World 
Biographies."  Under  this  title  we  intend  to  give,  month 
by  month,  concise  sketches,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  mainly  of 
authors  of  the  day,  whose  names  are  not  to  be  found  as 
yet  in  the  cyclopedias  and  biographical  dictionaries.  These 
sketches  will  present  in  the  briefest  form  those  dates  and 
facts  which  are  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  the  individual , 
and  will  be  prepared  expressly  and  exclusively  for  our  col- 
umns. No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  them  complete, 
accurate  and  trustworthy,  so  that  they  can  be  depended 
upon  with  absolute  confidence.  We  believe  that  this  new 
feature  of  the  paper,  which  we  have  only  been  waiting  for 
space  to  introduce,  will  grow  into  one  of  great  and  unique 
value.  The  current  interest  of  such  a  department  will  be 
by  no  means  small,  while  for  purposes  of  reference  its  use- 
fulness will  be  obvious.  The  accumulation  of  a  year, 
rendered  easily  available  by  the  index,  will  alone  make  a 
very  respectable  biographical  dictionary. 

Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen.  Mr.  Boyesen 
was  born  September  23d,  1848,  at  Fredericks- 
vern,  a  small  seaport  and  naval  station  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Norway,  where  his  father,  an 
officer  in  the  regular  army,  was  stationed  at  the 
time.  He  spent  most  of  his  boyhood  at  a  gym- 
nasium in  Christiania ;  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Norway,  in  1868;  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1869;  edited  for  about  a  year  a 
"Norwegian  paper,  Freenard  (Forward),  in  Chi- 
cago ;  became  in  1870  an  instructor  in  Latin  and 
Greek  in  Urbana  University,  Ohio ;  visited  Eu 
rope  in  1873  for  the  purpose  of  studying  German 
philology  and  literature  at  the  University  of 
Leipsic ;  returned  to  this  country  in  1874  ;  and 
was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  the  North 


European  Languages  in  Cornell  University,  and, 
in  1876,  Professor  of  German  Literature.  This 
position  he  now  holds.  Mr.  Boyesen's  English 
authorship  dates  from  1870.  His  first  poems 
were  printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  1872, 
and  he  has  since  been  a  frequent  contributor 
thereto,  as  well  as  to  Scribner's  Monthly  and  the 
North  American  and  Intertiational  Reviews.  His 
published  volumes  are,  Gunnar,  a  Norse  Ro- 
mance (1874)  :  A  Norseman's  Pilgrimage,  a 
novel  (1875);  Tales  from  Two  Hemispheres, 
(1877).  The  contents  of  these  volumes  first  ap- 
peared as  serials  in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Galaxy. 
Mr.  Boyesen's  poems  are  characterized  by  great 
sweetness  and  tenderness,  and  his  prose  by  a 
fine  artistic  quality,  his  nationality  giving  a 
marked  and  delightful  individuality  to  all  his 
work.  He  is  now  engaged  on  a  series  of  critical 
and  biographical  essays  upon  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler, to  include  a  commentary  upon  Faust,  which 
will  be  published  in  October  by  Houghton,  Os- 
good &  Co.,  with  the  design  chiefly  of  furnishing 
a  text-book  for  use  in  colleges.  A  novel,  Pal- 
conberg,  written  two  years  since,  will  be  begun  in 
the  August  number  of  Scribner's,  and  run  through 
ten  numbers.  Mr.  Boyesen  intends  ere  long  to 
give  up  his  professorship  at  Cornell,  and  to  de- 
vote himself  to  literary  work. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Fairfield  Corbin.  [Caroline 
Elizabeth  Fairfield.]  Mrs.  Corbin  was  bom  in 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  November  9,  1835,  being,  on  her 
mother's  side,  of  the  seventh  generation  in  de- 
scent from  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
township.  When  she  was  twelve  years  old  she 
removed  with  her  parents  to  what  was  then  Wil- 
liamsburg, L.  I.,  and  for  two  years  attended  the 
Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  where  she  graduated 
in  1852.  Remaining  a  few  months  as  a  resident 
graduate,  she  afterwards  commenced  teaching, 
and  in  1859  returned  to  the  Institute  as  instructor 
in  charge  of  the  department  of  Composition.  Her 
marriage  took  place  in  1861,  her  husband,  Mr. 
C.  R.  Corbin,  being  an  importer  and  wholesale 
merchant  of  Chicago,  where  she  now  resides. 
Her  published  works  are  Our  Bible  Class  and 
the  Good  that  Came  of  It  (1859);  Rebecca,  or  a 
Woman's  Secret  (186S) ;  and  The  Marriage  Vow 
(1873).  Rebecca,  which  was  republished  in  1877, 
and  was  noticed  in  the  March  number  of  the  Lit- 
erary World,  has  had  a  singular  external  history. 
It  was  written  "  in  the  nursery,"  and  first  ap- 
peared as  a  serial  in  a  Chicago  paper,  whence  it 
was  reprinted  in  book  form,  meeting  with  a  good 
sale.  The  publishers  failing,  the  plates  were 
bought  by  another  house,  and  a  second  edition 
was  issued,  of  which  about  5,000  copies  were 
sold.  Then  this  firm  failed.  One  of  its  em- 
ploye's, thrown  out  of  business  by  this  failure, 
took  the  plates  into  his  own  hands,  and  printed 
copies  enough  to  supply  the  quiet  demand  which 
existed.  Then  came  the  great  Chicago  fire  of 
187 1,  in  which  the  plates  were  destroyed;  but 
not  the  demand  for  the  book.  A  friend  of  the 
author,  who  had  been  visiting  the  homeless  tem- 
porarily housed  in  the  churches  and  other  large 
buildings  after  that  great  disaster,  reported  to  her 
husband  that  "  he  had  found  one  woman  diligent- 
ly perusing  Rebecca."  A  sewing-woman  came  to 
the  author,  saying :  "  I  want  a  copy  of  Rebecca  ; 
but  I  have  no  money.  I'll  sew  a  day  for  one." 
And  so  she  did.   A  steady  inquiry  for  the  book 
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continued,  and  this  led  to  its  recent  republication. 
The  author's  last  copy  had  previously  been  bor- 
rowed from  Philadelphia  and  never  returned,  and 
she  was  obliged  herself  to  borrow  from  a  friend 
in  order  to  supply  the  publishers  with  one  from 
which  to  print  the  new  edition. 


EEOEHr  OAXTONIAH  DISOOVEBLES. 

UNDER  the  careful  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Henry 
Bradshaw,  the  librarian  of  the  University 
Library,  Cambridge,  England,  a  fragment  of 
printed  paper,  attached  to  an  old  book,  has 
yielded  new  evidences  of  the  conditions  under 
which  Caxton  pursued  his  calling  at  Westminster. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  this  care- 
ful librarian  has  established  some  important 
points  through  means  of  printers'  waste.  This 
"  waste  "  seems  to  have  been  ordinarily  used  for 
the  lining  of  book  covers,  or  for  folding  into  the 
center  of  quires  in  binding.  Not  a  few  of  the 
questions  concerning  the  practices  of  the  pioneer 
printers  can  be  determined  by  these  preserved 
bits.  Mr.  Bradshaw  has  explored  more  than  one 
of  the  ancient  libraries  of  England  for  such 
trophies  of  research ;  and  his  success  has  been 
enough  to  encourage  every  one,  whose  luck 
brings  him  into  contact  with  incunabula,  to  pass 
no  book,  venerable  for  its  age,  without  sufficient 
examination.  I  think  no  one  is  giving  more  atten- 
tion now  to  systematize  inquiries  of  this  kind  than 
Mr.  Bradshaw ;  and  he  claims  to  be  but  begin- 
ning to  comprehend  the  methods  that  may  per- 
chance reward  his  industry  so  richly. 

The  largest  collection  in  this  country  of  Fif- 
teeners,  as  they  are  called,  is  probably  that  in  the 
library  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of 
New  York ;  but  I  fear  they  have  never  been  scru- 
tinized with  a  view  to  seeing  what  revelations  of 
the  early  history  of  printing  can  be  gained  from 
them. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  early  printers  were 
not  only  compositors  and  pressmen,  but  that 
they  made  their  own  type,  and  bound  their  own 
books.  Nothing  would  bespeak  their  thrift  like 
this  utilizing  of  the  canceled  sheets  and  other 
waste  in  the  way  already  indicated.  The  author- 
ities of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  England, 
sent  last  summer  to  the  Caxton  Exhibition  a 
specimen  of  Caxton's  work,  of  no  more  interest 
of  itself  than  was  generally  attached  to  the 
hundred  or  more  different  works  of  his,  which 
private  contribution  chiefly  furnished  to  the  com- 
mittee in  charge.  This  had,  however,  in  the 
lining  of  the  back  cover,  subject  for  study; 
and  when,  after  the  closing  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, the  principal  of  the  college  transferred  the 
volume  to  Mr.  Bradshaw  for  his  leisurely  inspec- 
tion, there  was  hope  of  new  results.  Various 
rough  attempts  had  been  made,  fortunately  with- 
out success,  to  tear  the  sheet  from  the  board ;.  but 
a  more  skillful  hand  now  soaked  it  off  without 
any  difficulty. 

This  fragment  of  printed  matter  proved  to  be 
the  larger  part  of  the  inner  sheet  of  the  first  sig- 
nature of  a  book  printed  by  Caxton,  at  West- 
minster, about  1490,  called  Fifteen  Oes  and  other 
prayers,  of  which  this  fragment  and  a  complete 
copy  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  in  1851  are 
the  only  traces  now  known.  The  sheet  was  one 
that  had  been  thrown  aside,  because  the  process 
of  "  perfecting,"  as  the  printers  call  it,  had  been 


carelessly  done.  That  is,  the  sheet,  having  been 
printed  on  one  side,  was  placed  the  wrong  way  on 
the  form  for  printing  the  reverse,  and  conse- 
quently, as  it  came  off  the  press,  it  could  not  be 
folded  to  preserve  the  proper  sequence  of  the 
pages.  By  a  comparison  of  this  sheet  with  the 
same  in  the  British  Museum  copy,  it  was  found 
that  the  composition  corresponded  for  the  inner 
side,  but  for  the  outer  there  were  unmistakable 
signs  of  its  having  been  printed  from  type  set  up 
anew.  From  this  fact  comes  an  inference,  which 
Mr.  Bradshaw  seems  to  be  right  in  drawing,  in 
opposition  to  a  belief  generally  held,  in  regard  to 
the  considerable  extent  of  Caxton's  fonts  of  type. 
The  sheet  showed  four  pages  on  each  side,  and 
the  eight  pages  being  set  up,  the  outer  side  was 
printed.  When  the  inner  side  was  put  on  the 
press,  came  the  mistake  of  wrong  "  perfecting  j  " 
but  the  discovery  of  the  error  was  not  made  till 
the  type  of  the  outer  side  was  distributed.  A 
separate  ornament  for  each  page  of  a  signa- 
ture is  a  peculiarity  of  the  book,  which  has 
only  twenty-two  leaves  when  complete,  and  the 
same  ornament  appears  in  the  corresponding 
pages  of  the  second  signature.  The  remedy 
seems  to  have  been  to  print  the  requisite  number 
over  again  on  fresh  paper.  The  outer  pages 
having  been  already  worked  on  the  press,  the 
type  had  been  distributed,  and  a  back-handed 
process  of  perfecting  required  the  recomposition 
of  the  outer  pages.  The  inference  is  that,  even 
near  the  close  of  his  career,  Caxton  had  not  fonts 
large  enough  to  keep  more  than  eight  pages  in 
type  at  the  same  time;  the  type  of  the  outer 
pages  being  already  in  use  by  the  compositor  of 
the  outer  pages  of  the  next  signature,  as  the 
wood-cuts  and  imperfections  showed. 

Other  curious  evidences  of  this  fragment  came 
from  the  "  set-off,"  which  each  side  of  the  paper 
shows,  resulting  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
sheet,  when  thrown  aside,  rested  for  a  while  be- 
tween other  sheets  which  were  fresh  from  the 
press,  so  that  the  ink  was  transferred.  On  one 
side  there  is  a  blurred  impression  of  a  form  of 
four  octavo  pages,  seventeen  lines  to  each  page, 
and  showing  traces  of  red  ink.  The  type  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  cuts  used  by  Caxton,  and  corre- 
sponds, as  well  as  the  page  in  general  and  the 
rubrication,  with  a  "  Hora;,."  of  which  a  fragment 
was  found  twenty  years  ago  in  the  binding  of 
another  book,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  The  inferences  from  this  con- 
firm the  supposition  that  the  Museum  fragment 
is  a  Caxton,  and  establish  the  probability  that 
it  was  printing  at  the  same  time. 

The  "  set-off  "  of  the  other  side  affords  a  more 
important  revelation.  It  shows  two  quarto  twenty- 
two  line  pages,  in  one  of  Caxton's  well-known 
cuts  of  type,  the  pages  surrounded  by  borders  of 
wood-cuts.  The  style  of  printing  does  not  cor- 
respond with  any  known  product  of  the  West- 
minster press.  The  impression  is  too  much 
blurred  to  make  out  the  text ;  but  it  is  evident  we 
have  in  it  the  earnest  of  some  future  discovery 
of  a  book  of  which  no  other  knowledge  exists  at 
present. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  printer  of  the  Literary 
World,  that  these  "set-offs"  give  evidence  of  the 
early  printers'  use  of  the  dry-press,  a  waste  sheet 
being  used  instead  of  a  board,  as  is  now  the  cus- 
tom. 

From  such  casual  results  do  we  widen  our 


knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  English 
printing.  "These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the 
many  instances  I  have  come  upon  in  my  own 
work,"  writes  Mr.  Bradshaw,  "and  that  is  only 
in  its  first  stage.  When  applied  to  foreign  early 
printing,  it  is  evident  that  if  only  Dutchmen  and 
Germans  could  be  persuaded  to  work  patiently 
and  methodically  upon  some  such  lines,  the  re- 
sults would  be  infinitely  more  satisfactory  and 
more  fruitful  than  the  baseless  and  frivolous 
speculations  which  disfigure  the  best  book  at 
present  written  on  the  subject." 

Justin  Winsor. 


OH  "A  0H0I0E  OF  SHAKE8PEAEES ." 

THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

I HAVE  read  with  no  little  interest  Mr.  Win- 
sor's  valuable  article  on  "A  Choice  of 
Shakespeares,"  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Literary  World,  and  have  made  several  notes 
upon  it.  I  was  glad  in  the  first  place  to  see  that 
the  dramatist's  name  was  correctly  spelled,  for, 
though  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  a  systematic 
reformed  spelling  introduced,  I  do  not  believe  it 
right  to  mutilate  an  author's  name  by  omitting 
such  of  the  letters  as  it  may  suit  any  man's  taste 
to  excide. 

The  credit  given  to  Mr.  Hudson's  Shakespearian 
work  is  just,  though  it  would  have  pleased  me  to 
have  had  a  little  more  said  about  those  charming 
analyses  of  the  plays  and  characters  which  give 
to  Hudson's  edition  its  chief  value. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  have  examined  the 
"  Handy  Volume  "  edition,  but  I  have  a  strong 
impression  that  I  found  it  faulty  in  its  text,  and 
in  consequence  of  careless  proof-reading.  I 
have  not  recommended  it  lately,  and  would  like 
to  be  informed  if  it  is  better  than  I  suppose. 

The  "  Leopold  "  has  no  recommendations  ex- 
cept its  convenient  form,  its  illustrations,  and 
Furnival's  introduction.  It  has  no  notes  nor 
glossary,  and  the  text  is  quite  poor.  The  plays 
are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  composi- 
tion, "  as  the  new  school  determine  it,"  but  accord- 
ing to  the  dates  assigned  to  the  plays  by  Delius, 
which  differ  from  those  of  both  Furnival  and  Dow- 
den,  who  are  prominent  exponents  of  the  views 
of  the  new  school. 

Are  not  the  editions  of  Thomas  Campbell  (one 
volume,  Moxon)  and  Staunton  (three  volumes, 
Routledge)  well  worthy  of  places  on  Mr.  Winsor's 
list  ?  The  former  derives  special  interest  from 
its  introduction,  .in  which  Campbell  gives  brief 
analyses  of  the  plays,  accompanied  by  charming 
critical  notices.  It  is  a  convenient  and  elegant 
edition,  and  contains  a  life,  a  glossary,  and  an  _ 
index,  in  seven  sections,  of  the  characters,  senti- 
ments, similes,  speeches  and  descriptions. 

Mr.  Winsor's  article  is  one  of  the  indications 
that  the  study  of  Shakespeare  is  on  the  increase, 
and  is  welcome  on  that  account,  no  less  than  for 
its  real  value.  Arthur  Gilman. 


I  have  myself,  like  Mr.  Winsor,  been  often 
applied  to  for  advice  as  to  what  edition  of  Shakes- 
peare it  were  best  to  purchase.  It  is  indeed  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer.  Many  years  ago  I  thought 
Singer's  "Chiswick  "  edition  of  1826  the  best  for 
general  use.  This  edition,  with  several  consid- 
erable improvements,  was  set  forth  again  in  1856. 
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It  is  liberally  furnished  with  explanatory  notes, 
and  these  are  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
which  last  I  hold  to  be  a  very  desirable  arrange- 
ment for  general  use. 

As  regards  the  text,  I  think  the  late  Mr. 
Dyce's  second  edition  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
we  have.  To  be  sure,  the  learned  editor's  change 
from  what  may  be  called  ultra-conservative 
ground  was  rather  abrupt  and  pronounced  ;  but 
still  I  do  not  think  he  can  be  fairly  charged  with 
passing  beyond  the  mark  of  a  temperate  and 
judicious,  though  perhaps  liberal,  course  of 
emendation.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  this  edi- 
tion is  to  be  had  only  in  the  English  print;  that 
it  is  in  eight  rather  cumbrous  octavo  volumes, 
printed,  however,  in  the  best  manner  of  the  best 
English  houses ;  that  the  explanatory  notes, 
which  are  learned  and  full,  are  'all  thrown  to- 
gether in  an  extra  volume,  entitled  glossary ;  and 
that  the  price  is  such  as  to  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  but  a  comparatively  few. 

Of  all  our  American  editions,  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Richard  Grant  White's,  published  by  the 
good  old  house  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  is  the 
best,— certainly  the  best  as  regards  the  text,  and 
perhaps  also  in  one  or  two  other  respects.  I 
have  long  been  in  the  practice  of  recommending 
it  to  purchasers. 

As  to  Valpy's  edition,  it  has  indeed  the  ad- 
vantages which  Mr.  Winsor  ascribes  to  it ;  but, 
in  the  matter  «of  text  and  annotation,  it  has  no 
particular  character,  and  is,  I  think,  of  rather  in- 
different merit. 

The  "  Leopold  "  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the 
worst  texts  of  the  poet  that  have  appeared  in 
modem  times.  I  make  no  question  of  the  ability 
and  learning  of  Professor  Delius  ;  but  I  think  it 
stands  to  reason  that  none  but  those  who  are 
native  to  the  English  tongue,  and  who  besides 
have  spent  a  good  many  years  in  close  converse 
with  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  can  be 
expected  to  deal  judiciously  in  the  ordering  of 
Shakespeare's  text  —  the  most  difficult  and  most 
delicate  matter  in  the  whole  work  of  editing 
modern  classics ;  and  even  the  best  English  edi- 
tors have  in  this  point  left  much  that  still  needs 
"to  be  done ;  though,  to  be  sure,  they  have  also 
left  a  good  deal  that  needs  to  be  undone. 

I  am  minded  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  an 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  combining  the  advantages 
of  convenient  form,  moderate  price,  and  a  liberal, 
though  not  profuse,  supply  of  well-considered 
and  carefully-written  explanatory  foot-notes,  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  general  reader,  is  still  an 
eminent  desideratum  in  our  literature.  For  the 
style  of  annotation  required,  there  needs  indeed 
a  great  deal  of  learning  ;  but  that  learning  should 
be  so  unobtrusive,  and  so  hidden  beneath  a  sort 
of  resultant  efficacy,  as  to  be  apparent  only  to 
the  learned.  H.  N.  Hudson. 

On  the  Shakespeare  matter  I  might  write  some 
things  currente  calomel,  as  the  doctor  said,  but 
there  are  others  on  which  I  should  need  to  re- 
fresh my  memory  by  looking  up  the  facts.  Hal- 
liwell's  folio  edition  is  not  now  in  the  market,  if 
I  am  rightly  informed.  Copies  now  and  then  get 
into  the  hands  of  Quaritch,  by  the  breaking  up 
of  libraries,  but  I  doubt  if  you  can  be  sure  of 
finding  one  on  sale  anywhere.  Mr.  Oilman  is 
right,  I  think,  in  his  impressions  of  the  "  Handy 
Volume"  edition.    The  "Leopold"  I  do  not 


like  at  all.  The  "Globe"  is  by  far  the  best  of 
the  small  one-volume  editions,  though  not  wholly 
free  from  misprints ;  specially  valuable  to  the 
student,  on  account  of  the  numbering  of  the  lines 
in  each  scene.  These  lines  arc  used  by  Schmidt 
in  his  Lexicon,  Abbott  in  his  Grammar,  Furness 
in  his  new  Variorum,  and  by  many  other  critics 
and  commentators.  Dyce's  notes  are  among  the 
best  we  have,  and  the  "  Glossary  "  to  his  second 
edition  is  of  great  value.  Of  "Knight's  Picto- 
rial," I  bought  a  copy  elegantly  bound  in  half 
Levant  morocco,  gilt  edges,  for  $46,  several  years 
ago,  and  could  have  got  a  copy  in  handsome  half- 
calf  for  about  $38,  if  I  remember  right.  Vcr- 
planck's  edition  was  not  a  mere  reproduction  of 
Knight's,  but  a  well-edited,  independent  edition; 
out  of  print,  however,  since  the  great  fire  at  the 
Harper's,  when  the  whole  stock  in  hand  and 
most  of  the  plates  were  destroyed.  Copies  of  it 
are  rarely  in  the  market,  and  command  a  high 
price.  The  "Clarendon  Press  "  edition  of  single 
plays,  edited  by  Mr.  Wright  of  the  "Cambridge" 
edition,  should  have  been  named  among  single- 
play  editions.  They  are  sold  at  75  cents  each 
(except  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  which  is  50)  and 
are  about  as  fully  annotated  as  Rolfe's  edi- 
tions, though  without  the  illustrations  and  the 
selection  of  "critical  comments"  contained  in 
the  latter.  Moxon's  one-volume,  octavo  edition, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Gilman,  always  seemed  to  me 
the  best  thing  in  that  shape.  Staunton's,  three 
volumes,  is  one  of  the  standard  editions,  and 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  omitted  where  Dyce's, 
Knight's,  and  Collier's  are  enumerated.  Hudson's 
comments  on  the  characters,  etc.,  forming  the 
introductions  to  the  plays  in  his  edition,  are  ad- 
mirable pieces  of  criticism,  and  have  a  European 
as  well  as  an  American  reputation.  With  Mr. 
Gilman,  I  adhere  to  the  spelling  of  Shakespeare's 
name  in  the  first  folio  and  other  editions  of  the 
poet's  own  day  ;  but  those  who  prefer  Shakspere 
(the  choice  is  between  that  and  Shakespeare) 
have  a  strong  point  in  the  fact  that  the  poet  him- 
self wrote  it  so  in  three,  if  not  four,  of  the  five 
signatures  of  his  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

* 


I  am  surprised  at  the  recommendation  of 
Valpy.  It  is  to  me  the  most  unattractive  of  all. 
If  I  had  fifty-two  editions  of  Shakespeare,  one 
for  each  week  in  the  year,  I  would  not  have 
Valpy.  If  a  man  got  suddenly  rich  by  a  cor- 
ner in  lard,  and  wished  to  take  on  a  disguise 
of  literary  taste,  I  should  expect  him  to  buy 
Valpy.  So  of  "Knight's  Pictorial"  edition  — 
excellent  in  itself.  But  the  publication  of  illus- 
trated Shakespeares,  Bibles,  Dantes,  and  Homers 
should  be  made  a  penal  offence. 

I  am  more  surprised  at  the  remark  that  the 
beautiful  little  "  Lansdowne  "  edition  is  tainted 
with  the  Collier  forgeries.  Why !  it  does  not 
contain  even  the  most  plausible  readings :  "  the 
blankness  of  the  dark "  for  "  the  blanket  of  the 
dark,"  Macbeth  ;  "  who  smothers  her  with  paint- 
ing," for  "whose  mother  was  her  painting,"  Cym- 
beline  ;  "  a  dangerous  law  against  garrulity  "  for 
"  a  dangerous  law  against  gentility,"  Lore's  lAibors 
Lost.  Good  reason.  The  Lansdowne  was  pub- 
lished before  the  Collier  forgeries,  although  in 
the  same  year,  and  was  printed  long  before. 

Mr.  Dyce's  text,  I  found  on  examination,  to 
my  surprise,  very  unsatisfactory,  —  so  to  speak, 


inconsistent  with  itself.  He  seems  to  have 
floated  about  rudderless  in  a  sea  of  Elizabethan 
scholarship.  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  the  chief  worker 
of  the  Cambridge  editors,  has  given  his  opinion 
against  Mr.  Dyce,  and  so  have  other  English 
scholars  of  reputation.  The  "  Clarendon  Press  ™ 
edition  of  some  single  plays  in  separate  volumes 
—  about  half  a  dozen  in  all  —  is  the  best  that 
now  exists,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  the  best,  that  is, 
for  those  who  do  not  wish  full  annotation  and 
essays  The  "  Leopold  "  edition,  except  for  Mr. 
Furni vat's  ingenious  and  curious  introduction, 
seems  to  me  rather  a  gimcrack  than  a  sober  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare.  Delius  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  Gorman  Shakespeare  commentators ; 
but  why  should  English-speaking  people  go  to 
Germans  for  a  text  of  Shakespeare  ?  Should 
and  would  Germans  come  to  us  for  a  text  of 
Goethe,  if  a  critical  one  were  needed  ?  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  that  Mr.  Furnival  pre- 
ferred Mr.  Grant  White's  text,  and  intended  to 
use  it;  but  that  after  the  arrangements  were 
made  for  this,  a  change  was  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  publishers,  who  wished  to  ha.ve  a 
Shakespeare  that  they  could  sell  in  America 
without  any  chance  of  interference.  A  compact, 
handsome,  and  satisfactory  edition  of  Shakes- 
peare, with  brief  foot-notes  that  elucidate  dark 
passages,  but  do  not  go  into  discussion,  is  still 
lacking,  and  much  needed.  •* 

Among  editions  of  single  plays,  it  was  an  omis- 
sion on  my  part  not  to  mention  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright's  "Clarendon  Press"  issues, —  conven- 
ient and  commendable  as  they  are.  I  could  have 
extended  my  list  by  Campbell's  one-volume  edi- 
tion, and  by  Staunton's  three-volume  edition,  and 
perhaps  they  deserved  a  place  as  much  as  some  I 
did  mention,  but  I  aimed  only  at  giving  indicative 
editions  which  might  answer  different  powers  of 
purse  and  an  uncritical  taste.  I  was  thinking 
primarily  of  the  externals  of  the  book,  in  good 
print  and  convenient  form,  believing  that  almost 
any  text  now  in  the  market  will  answer  the  needs 
of  an  ordinary  buyer,  provided  decent  care  has 
been  given  to  the  proof  reading.  For  the  mo- 
ment, I  regarded  but  as  a  secondary  consideration 
the  text,  as  critical  buyers  might  prize  it,  for  I 
know  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  views,  as  wit- 
ness the  treatment  of  Dyce  above,  which  I  did 
not  have  in  mind  to  reconcile  or  explain.  What 
I  happened  to  say  of  Collier's  text  had  no  exclu- 
sive regard  to  his  proved  forgeries,  but  to  all  his 
work,  earlier  as  well  as  later,  rendered  conse- 
quently doubtful  because  of  we-know-not-what 
sins  of  perversion  or  mischief.  The  writer  above, 
who  refers  to  what  I  said  about  the  "Lansdowne  " 
edition,  will  find  I  was  more  cautious  than  he 
thought.  I  described  the  "  Leopold  "  edition,  to 
let  it  fall  within  the  category  of  single-volume  edi- 
tions without  misapprehension.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  objectors  in  what  is  said  of  a  German's 
text  being  taken  by  English-speaking  readers. 

Justin  Winsor. 


The  February  and  March  numbers  of  the  Port- 
folio [New  York:  J.  W.  Bouton]  bring  us  some  of 
the  finest  of  the  etchings  which  distinguish  that 
periodical ;  notably  Rembrandt's  portrait  of  Eph- 
raim  Bonus,  reproduced  by  Durand  ;  Turner's 
"  Agrippina  Landing  with  the  Ashes  of  Germani- 
cus,"  etched  by  Brunet-Debaines ;  and  one  of  Mrs. 
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Helen  Paterson  Allingham's  striking  portraits, 
etched  by  Dupont.  In  the  February  number, 
Julia  Cartwright's  account  of  "  A  Florentine  Brid- 
al Chamber  "  is  a  paper  of  special  interest. 


BRIEF  HOTIOES. 

What  Career  ?     By  E.  E.  Hale.  [Roberts 
Brothers.] 

Of  the  ten  papers  composing  this  volume, 
two  are  addresses  to  college  societies,  and 
one  is  a  discourse  delivered  in  Mr.  Hale's 
own  church.  Others  have,  been  added  to 
make  up  the  set  It  is  not  evident  that  they 
were  written  with  a  consecutive  hand,  but 
they  go  as  well  together  almost  as  if  they 
were.  Any  ten  papers  taken  out  of  Mr. 
Hale's  desk-drawer  would  be  apt  to  make  up 
into  an  homogeneous  and  symmetrical  book, 
fused  by  the  constant  unity  of  their  purpose, 
which,  in  everything  he  says  and  does,  is 
always  admirable.  It  is  only  as  to  the  details 
of  his  material  that  we  can  ever  dissent  from 
him,  and  this  but  seldom.  The  first  of  these 
papers,  "The  Leaders  Lead,"  forcibly  ex- 
pounds the  opportunity  open  to  Christian 
manhood  in  this  land  and  age.  The  second, 
"  The  Specialists,"  seems  to  us  unsound  and 
unjust  in  the  impression  of  a  conflict  it  gives 
between  a  liberal  education  and  a  specialty ; 
but  the  third,  "  Noblesse  Oblige,"  is  admi- 
rable for  its  urgent  and  high-minded  empha- 
sis of  the  value  of  good  work  done  for  its 
own  sake.  One  local  moral  of  this  excellent 
essay  would  be  that  scholars  should  gladly 
write  for  the  Literary  World,  when  asked 
to  do  so,  whether  paid  for.  it  or  not !  "  Our 
privilege  compels  us, — Noblesse  Oblige/" 
On  "The  Mind's  Maximum"  Mr.  Hale  is 
again  at  his  best,  giving  advice  as  to  tem- 
perance in  study  which  every  intellectual 
workman  ought  to  ponder.  We  should  like 
to  print  this  essay  in  full.  The  remaining 
topics  are:  "A  Theological  Seminary," 
"  Character,"  "  Responsibilities  of  Young 
Men,"  "Study  Outside  School,"  "The 
Training  of  Men,"  and  "  Exercise."  In 
aim  these  are  all  sermons,  though  their 
staple  is  secular,  but  m  tone  they  are  often 
religious  in  the  best  sense  —  that  is,  truthful 
and  benevolent  We  are  glad  to  find  in  the 
closing  words  a  promise  that  more  are  to 
follow. 

In  addition  to  a  pastorate  and  his  miscella- 
neous authorship,  Mr.  Hale  is  a  foremost 
Professor  of  the  Science  of  a  Wholesome 
Youth,  and  he  ought  to  be  voted  a  lecture- 
ship thereupon  in  every  family  in  the  land. 
When  the  publishers  bring  out  the  next 
volume,  we  suggest  that  they  give  its  pages 
a  running  title,  which  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  steady  use  to  which  such  reading-matter 
ought  to  be  put. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Biography.  By  Parke  Godwin. 
New  Edition.   [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] 

A  good  biographical  dictionary  is  of  course 
a  great  desideratum ;  "every  family  ought  to 


have  one ; "  but  the  perfect  one  has  not  yet 
been  made.  In  fact  it  never  will  be  made, 
since  people  will  get  famous  or  die  away 
faster  than  their  lives  and  services  can  be 
.stereotyped,  and  every  new  attempt  to  catch 
up  with  the  times  must  necessarily  fall  be- 
hind. The  great  merit  of  the  work  before 
us  is  its  compactness  and  conciseness.  It  is 
in  a  single  volume  of  moderate  size,  con- 
taining 1,150  pages,  with  about  800  words  to 
a  page,  and  embracing  something  like  7,000 
titles.  The  print  is  fine  but  clear,  the  paper 
good,  and  in  all  externals  the  volume  is  stout 
and  serviceable.  So  much  of  it  as  was  edit- 
ed by  Parke  Godwin  was  originally  published 
in  1851,  and  is  here  reproduced  without 
change.  A  supplement  of  332  pages,  by 
another  hand,  brings  the  work  down  to 
August,  1877;  so  attempting  to  revivify  an 
old  body  by  a  transfusion  of  new  blood.  No 
living  person  has  mention  in  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  so  that  to  turn  its  pages  is  like 
strolling  through  a  graveyard.  The  bio- 
graphical dictionary  which  we  need,  and 
which  we  think  most  other  people  need,  would 
make  it  possible  to  find  the  living  among  the 
dead.  The  men  we  often  have  most  urgent 
need  to  know  about  are  our  contemporaries. 
Still,  this  is  fitted  to  be  a  very  useful  book, 
and  we  have  installed  it  on  our  shelf  along- 
side of  Putnam's  World's  Progress,  of 
which  it  is  a  sort  of  twin  brother. 

Switzerland  and  the  Swiss.  By  the  author  of 
"  The  Knights  of  the  Frozen  Sea."  [E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.] 

The  sixteen  chapters  and  twenty-four  illus- 
trations comprised  in  this  book  suffice  to 
give  young  readers  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
subject  covered.  The  chief  features  of  the 
country,  its  aborigines  and  their  lake  dwell- 
ings, the  history  of  the  people  ancient  and 
modern,  the  struggle  with  Charles  the  Bold, 
the  Reformation  of  Zwingle's  day,  the 
remarkable  men  of  recent  times,  and  the 
scenery  as  looked  upon  through  the  eyes  of 
the  tourist  and  the  mountaineer,  are  de- 
scribed with  fair  skill,  though  rather  with  an 
under  aim,  as  if  the  author,  who  is  appar- 
ently English,  were  too  conscious  of  sustain- 
ing a  responsibility  to  immature  minds.  The 
book  would  be  a  very  suitable  one  for  Sun- 
day school  libraries. 

History  of  Brunswick,  Tofisham,  and  Harpswell, 
Maine.  By  G.  A.  and  HT  W.  Wheeler. 
[Alfred  Mudge  &  Son.] 

Town  histories  deserve  indulgent  consid- 
eration. The  poorest  of  them  are  objects 
for  thankfulness  rather  than  for  criticism. 
Their  preparation  involves  a  kind  and 
amount  of  labor  for  which  few  persons  have 
either  the  skill  or  the  patience,  and  it  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule  if  they  ever  yield  any 
recompense  to  the  producer  beyond  the  sat- 
isfying consciousness  of  a  good  deed  done. 
The  town  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  as  the  seat  of  Bowdoin  College, 


deserves,  with  its  associates,  Topsham  and 
Harpswell,  such  a  work  as  this.  The  volume 
is  capacious  and  well-filled,  with  due  atten- 
tion to  variety,  order  and  perspective.  Part 
I  covers  the  aboriginal  period.  Part  II 
enters  into  the  history  of  the  three  munici- 
palities, each  by  itself,  after  a  topical  plan  in 
chronological  order.  Part  III  is  made  up 
of  biographical  sketches  of  noted  citizens, 
and  histories  of  early  families.  And  there 
are  appendices  and  indexes.  The  latter  are 
hardly  adequate.  The  industry  and  pains- 
taking of  the  authors  are  manifest  on  every 
page,  though  they  have  not  secured  entire 
accuracy.  Some  errors  and  insufficiencies 
awaken  a  fear  that  the  work  as  a  whole  is 
not  as  trustworthy  in  detafl  as  it  might  have 
been  made  by  more  systematic  critical  re- 
vision. A  number  of  portraits  and  illustra- 
tions add  to  its  interest  and  value,  and  the 
typography  is  good. 

Memories  of  Shaubem,  etc    By  N.  Matson.  [D. 
.     B.  Cooke  &  Co.] 

The  subject  of  this  interesting  historical 
memoir  was  a  remirkable  Indian  warrior, 
who  died  at  his  home  on  the  Illinois  River 
in  1859,  at  the  good  old  age  of  eighty-four. 
His  father  was  an  Ottawa  follower  of  Ponti- 
ac,  and  he  himself  fought  with  Tecumseh 
in  the  War  of  1812,  at  whose  very  side  indeed 
he  stood  when  the  great  Shawnee  chief  fell 
by  the  bullet  of  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Thames.  As  long  ago  as  1836 
the  author  of  this  volume  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  obtained  from  him  the  personal 
facts  and  recollections  which  are  here  pre- 
sented in  narrative  form.  The  story  of  such 
a  person  as  Shaubena,  contemporary  as  it 
was  with  the  larger  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Republic,  and  interwoven  with  some  of  its . 
most  eventful  passages,  is  one  of  no  small 
interest.  He  reached  Fort  Dearborn,  the 
site  of  Chicago,  when  the  spot  was  reeking 
with  the  dreadful  massacre  of  181 2,  and 
made  his  first  visit  to  it  when  its  only  inhab- 
itant was  "a  big,  raw-boned  negro."  Through 
all  the  early  troubles  on  the  frontier  he  ex- 
erted a  wide  influence  on  the  side  of  the 
Government  and  was  instrumental  in  avert- 
ing many  disasters.  One  of  his  reminis- 
cences relates  to  an  amusing,  but  not  highly 
creditable,  incident  in  a  Kankakee  cabin,  in 
which  Jefferson  Davis,  then  a  lieutenant  in 
the  army,  was  a  chief  actor,  and  Zachary 
Taylor,  then  a  colonel,  a  looker-on.  Shaubena 
had  some  missionary  instincts,  and  could  do 
service  on  occasions  as  a  temperance  lec- 
turer ;  but  he  never  professed  conversion  to 
any  religion  of  civilization.  In  both  the 
Winnebago  and  Blackhawk  wars  he  took  an 
active  part ;  as  Gen.  Cass  said,  when  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  President,  on  occasion  of 
his  last  visit  to  Washington,  he  "is  the 
greatest  red  man  of  the  West;  he  has  al- 
ways been  a  friend  of  the  whites."  Tht 
book  carries  us  back  to  the  times  wh< 
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Illinois  prairies  witnessed  tragedies  like 
those  which  have  more  recently  spread 
horror  throughout  Kansas,  and  Arizona,  and 
Idaho,  and  it  has  a  value  as  preserver  of 
traditions  and  details,  otherwise  certain  to 
be  lost.  In  style  and  arrangement  it  might 
easily  have  been  improved. 

Music  in  the  House.    By  John  Hullah,  LL.  D. 
[Porter  &  Coates.] 

The  author's  purpose  in  writing  this  book 
is,  as  we  learn  from  the  introduction,  "  to  get 
music  into  the  house."  Although  in  his 
country  (England)  music  may  be  heard 
"  out  of  the  house,"  she  has  not  yet  made 
herself  a  place  within,  where  she  is  welcome 
as  an  "  own  familiar  friend."  The  work  of 
accomplishing  this  end,  says  the  writer,  "  de- 
mands a  litde  method."  In  spite  of  his  very 
methodical  classification  of  music  into 
"  purely  vocal,  purely  instrumental,  or  both," 
and  again  into  "  music  for  the  performer, 
music  for  the  hearer,  and  music  for  both," 
we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Hullah  has  been 
very  successful.  He  has  treated  his  subject 
much  too  superficially.  As  a  catalogue  to 
guide  one  in  the  study  of  any  of  the  classes 
of  compositions  he  mentions,  the  work  is 
incomplete ;  as  a  plea  for  more  "  music  in 
the  house,"  it  is  certainly  not  strong. 


Mr.  Spofford's  American  Almanac  is  in- 
tended to  fill  a  gap  which  has  long  existed, 
and,  although  not  so  good  a  handbook  of 
facts  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  might  have  been, 
is  considerably  better  than  nothing,  being  a 
decided  advance  upon  the  "  almanacs  "  pub- 
lished by  some  of  the  metropolitan  newspa- 
pers, which  have  been  almost  our  sole  reli- 
ance in  this  country  hitherto.   An  attempt 
was  made  a  few  years  ago  ,to  begin  a  serial 
register  on  the  scale  of  the  English  States- 
man's Year-Book,  but  it  never  advanced,  we 
believe,  beyond  a  single  volume.    Mr.  Spof- 
ford  has  packed  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
statistical  information  into  a  small  compass, 
though  a  number  of  things  have  got  in 
which  are  irrelevant,  and  might  better  have 
been  omitted.   A  calendar,  of  course,  must 
have  the  first  place.    "A  Brief  History  of 
Almanacs  "  is  interesting  reading,  and  per- 
haps an  allowable  item  under  the  circum- 
stances.  We  would  also  stretch  a  point  in 
favor  of  the  table  of  "  Age  of  Notable  Per- 
sons," which  is  something  new  and  service- 
able.   But  the  long  description  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  the  historical  chapter  on  the 
income  tax,  the  narrative  of  the  strikes,  and 
the  statement  of  "  How  the  French  Paid  the 
Thousand  Millions,"  are  specimens  of  mat- 
ter which  would  be  quite  as  appropriate  In 
half  a  dozen  other  places  as  here.    The  bulk 
of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  statistical 
tables  proper,  the  most  important  of  which 
relates  to  libraries,  presidential  elections 
1  781-1876,  Congress,  internal  revenue,  Im- 
ports and  exports,  banking  and  insurance, 


railways  and  manufactures,  etc.,  etc.  These 
tables  present  the  chief  results  of  the  last 
United  States  census  in  abbreviated  terms, 
but  are  not  confined  to  this  country,  includ- 
ing other  nations  as  well.  The  work  is  well 
arranged,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
its  accuracy.  We  shall  unhesitatingly  install 
it  among  those  indispensable  books  of  ref- 
erence which  we  keep  at  our  right  hand. 
[The  American  News  Co.] 


Prof.  Hepburn's  Manual  of  English  Rhetoric 
[Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.]  is  doubtless  the  result  of 
careful  teaching,  careful  reading,  and  careful  med- 
itation. It  is  small,  containing  only  280  i2mo. 
pages,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  has  not  been 
hastily  prepared.  On  the  whole,  the  author  is 
judicious,  as  well  in  his  plan  as  in  his  handling  of 
the  subject  Very  commendable  is  the  wise  con- 
servatism of  the  book,  which  is  in  this  respect  a 
protest  against  the  existence  of  many  of  our  man- 
uals with  hackneyed  rules  that  are  contradicted  on 
nearly  every  page  of  standard  literature.  The  au- 
thor admits  that  there  may  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion, and  that  circumstances  will  affect  the  applica- 
bility of  rules.  As  an  example  of  wise  improve- 
ment in  this  direction,  we  may  call  attention  to" 
the  paragraphs  treating  of  obsolete  words  and  ne- 
ologisms. The  book  is,  however,  not  free  from 
defects,  such  as  its  definition  of  rhetoric,  which 
excludes  poetry,  its  account  of  the  difference  be- 
tween prose  and  poetry,  and  its  mass  of  puzzling 
detail.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  has  this  last- 
named  evil  grown,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  done  for  under-graduates  of 
all  grades  — except  perhaps  for  such,  if  any,  as 
make  a  specialty  of  rhetoric  —  would  be  to  do 
away  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  details  con- 
tained in  the  text-books,  and  to  confine  the  students 
to  a  careful  study  of  the  few  important  rules  and 
principles,  leaving  them  to  consult  afterwards  a 
full  treatise,  as  they  would  consult  any  other  work 
of  reference. 

For  the  Cincinnati  book-house  of  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.  we  have  conceived  renewed  respect  since 
examining  its  Catalogue  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 
Relating  to  America,  comprised  in  a  large  octavo 
of  262  pages.  The  catalogue  of  Wiggin's  Amer- 
icana, sold  in  Boston  in  1876,  extended  to  nearly 
3,000  titles  ;  and  that  of  the  Drake  Library,  sold 
in  the  same  year,  to  more  than  10,000;  we  have 
here  very  nearly  7,000  titles,  and  among  them 
many  not  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  other  lists. 
The  classification  is  in  the  first  instance  topical, 
and  under  that  alphabetical.  America,  pre- 
Columbian,  leads  off.  Then  come  the  United 
States,  collectively,  with  special  reference  to  the 
three  wars  in  the  country's  history;  then  the 
States,  severally;  then  British  America,  the 
West  Indies,  Mexico,  South  America,  Indians 
and  Antiquities,  Travels,  Biography,  Genealogy 
and  Heraldry,  Bibliography,  Slavery  and  Negroes, 
Religious  Communities,  Trials,  Miscellaneous, 
etc.  Under  Bibliography  is  a  fine  collection  of 
priced  sale-catalogues  of  great  value  to  collectors. 
Of  Lincolniana  there  are  over  40  titles ;  of  Con- 
federate Publications  about  175,  of  which  some 
60  are  of  sheet  music ;  of  Indians  and  Antiquities 
about  400,  and  of  others  in  proportion.  The 
collection  is  especially  rich  in  historical  literature 


of  the  .Interior  and  the  Northwest,  and  is  not 
without  its  rarities  of  a  general  character,  such 
as  Monardes's  Joyfvll  Newesoutof  the  New-found 
World,  "  Englished  "  by  John  Frampton,  Lon- 
don, 1596,  in  black  letter;  and  Ogilby's  America, 
London,  1 67 1.  Ogilby  was  a  sort  of  English 
De  Bry,  and  his  work  is  a  curious  one.  The 
catalogue  is  printed  with  great  accuracy,  errors 
being  very  rare,  and  is  both  indexed  and  priced. 
We  are  happy  to  add  that  in  many  instances 
these  prices  are  remarkably  low.  Collectors  of 
Americana  will  be  almost  sure  to  find  in  its 
pages  mention  of  something  they  want  Ap- 
pended is  a  list  of  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Co.'s  own 
historical  publications,  and  enclosed  is  a  slip 
promising  for  April  a  General  Catalogue  of  Choice 
Books  for  the  Library,  in  one  volume,  i2mo. 

Mrs.  Browning's  Earlier  Poems,  now  published 
and  reprinted  in  this  country  by  James  Miller, 
comprise  selections  from  the  volumes  of  both 
1826 and  1833;  from  the  former  being  taken  "The 
Essay  on  Mind;"  from  the  latter  some  of  the 
shorter  pieces  which  accompanied  in  it  the  first 
version  of  "  Prometheus  Bound ;"  making  in  all 
a  few  over  thirty  compositions,  long  and  short. 
It  is  well  said  in  the  preface  that  "all  that  is  best 
and  worthiest  in  this  book  is  to  such  a  poem  as 
'Aurora  Leigh' as  an  exquisite  day  of  April  is 
to  a  fervid  day  in  August"  And  it  is  doubtless 
out  of  a  due  sense  of  this  immaturity  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  earlier  work,  that  Mr.  Browning  and 
her  friends  have  earnestly  protested  against  its  re- 
publication now.  The  "Essay  on  Mind"  is  a 
ponderous  production  of  stately  movement  and 
metaphysical  mood,  quite  after  the  manner  of 
Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  and  remarkable  for  the 
bold  familiarity  with  advanced  learning  which  it 
exhibits,  rather  than  for  real  poetic  quality.  The 
minor  poems  open  with  a  birth-day  address  to  the 
poet's  father,  to  whose  careful  attention  the  strong 
intellectual  bent  of  her  early  years  was  due.  A 
pair  of  "Spenserian  stanzas"  follow;  then 
verses  to  her  brother;  lines  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Byron ;  others  on  "  A  Passage  in  Mr.  Emerson's 
Journal,"  which  states  that  on  the  mention  of 
Lord  Byron's  name,  Captain  Demetrius,  an  old 
Roumelist,  burst  into  tears.  There  are  one  or 
two  "  songs  "  and  "  visions  ;"  and  a  meditation  in 
the  Picture  Gallery  at  Penshurst,  which  Mr.  Jen- 
nings visited  in  his  walks  through  Kent,  and  so 
pleasantly  describes  in  the  volume  noticed  else- 
where. Taken  as  a  whole,  this  "  Little  Classic  " 
volume  possesses  much  the  same  sort  of  interest 
as  the  cast-off  clothing  of  a  child  grown-up. 
[James  Miller.] 

Revista  de  Cuba.  Periodico  Mensual.  Direc- 
tor: Dr.  Jose*  Antonio  Cortina.  Habana,  1878. 
This  is  a  monthly  periodical  of  96  pages,  a 
trifle  smaller  in  the  page  than  our  standard 
monthlies.  The  January  number,  the  first  of  thr 
third  volume,  contains  articles  on  primitive  Cuba, 
natural  history,  Virgil's  Eneid,  a  visit  to  a  negro 
burial  place  on  an  estate,  a  translation  of  Haeck- 
el's  address  on  evolution,  vital  statistics  of 
Havana  for  1877,  a  translation  of  V.  Cherbuliez's 
Count  Kostia  (as  a  serial),  two  poems  and  a 
miscellany.  This  list,  as  well  as  that  of  original 
articles  by  native  authors  promised  for  future 
numbers,  affords  a  very  hopeful  showing  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Cuban  mind  to  keep  abreast 
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"Saint  Augustine!  well  hast  thou  said 
That  o:  F  our  vices  we  can  frame 
A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 

Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  fame. 

'  Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  Past 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain, 
If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 
To  something  nobler  we  attain." 

6x.  The  Mormon  Bible.— About  what  is  the 
value  of  a  Mormon  Bible,—  first  edition  ? 
Philadelphia.  J.  B.  S. 

Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  catalogue  a  copy  of 
the  original  edition  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  at  $35  ;  of  the 
second,  Kirtland.O.,  1837,  at  f  13  -,  of  the  third,  Salt  Lake 
City,  1874,  at  $j.  The  original  edition  is  a  urao,  sheep, 
pp.  500,  and  was  printed  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  in  1830,  by  E. 
B.  Grandin,  "  for  the  author"  and  proprietor.  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr. 

6a.  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome. —  Being 
limited  in  time  for  study  can  I  do  better  than 
Mommsen's  Rome  and  Curtius's  Greece  for  histo- 
ries of  those  countries  ? 

Romeo,  Mich.  s.  o.  g. 

Both  of  these  works  are  of  great  value,  Curtius's  partic- 
ularly; but  they  are  elaborate  and  voluminous.  A  reader 
"limited  in  time"  could  do  better  with  either  one  of  sev- 
eral others.  Smith's  histories  of  Rome  and  Greece  are 
excellent  compendiums.  Puller's  one  vol.  abridgment  of 
Merivale's  Rome,  just  out,  is  highly  spoken  of,  and  Cox's 
Greece  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  one-volume  histories,  and 
very  full.  All  of  these  are  to  be  had  in  Harper's  "Student's 
Series."  Fyffe's  History  0/  Greece  [Macmillan  &  Co.'s 
Primers]  covers  the  whole  subject  in  127  pages.  Various 
periods  of  Grecian  and  Roman  history  are  treated  with 
great  ability  in  the  several  volumes  of  "  Epochs  of  Ancient 
History"  [Scribner]. 


of  the  best  thoughts  of  our  age,  and  to  break 
through  the  trammels  in  which  the  Spanish  in- 
tellect has  been  bound  for  ages  by  the  intoler- 
ance of  priests  and  the  cowardice  of  kings. 

Mr.  George  Stewart,  Jr.,  is  a  kind  of  Canadian 
James  T.  Fields ;  and  in  his  Evenings  in  a  Li- 
brary [Belford  Brothers]  chats  gossipingly,  de- 
scriptively, and,  after  a  fashion,  critically,  of 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Bryant,  Howells,  and  Aldrich.  What 
he  says  is  talk  uttered  in  the  guise  of  a  "  Profess- 
or "  ensconced  in  a  cosy  easy-chair  before  the  open 
fire  in  his  library,  with  his  nephews,  Frank  and 
Charles,  for  listeners  and  occasional  interlocutors. 
This  frame-work  will  suggest  at  once  the  scope  and 
tone  of  his  volume,  which  we  have  read  with  in- 
terest The  author  knows  personally  many  of 
the  men  whom  he  describes,  and  has  visited  some 
of  them  in  their  homes ;  of  the  works  of  all  he 
shows  himself  a  discriminating,  but  generally  ad- 
miring, reader.  He  is  a  little  over-given  to  the 
use  of  such  extremities  of  language  as  "vast" 
and  "splendid,"  but  allowance  is,  of  course,  to  be 
made  for  enthusiasms,  and  in  a  book  of  this  char- 
acter, which  will  gratify  none  more  than  those  who 
are  described  in  it,  there  is  the  charm  of  novelty. 
More  genial  criticism  we  have  not  lately  met  with, 
and  if  it  be  not  always  penetrating  and  acute,  it 
is  never  narrow  and  captious. 


MUSICAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Score.  [John  F.  Perry  &  Co.,  Boston.] 
Monthly,  §  1. 1 5  a  year.  This  is  a  24-page  quarto, 
of  just  the  size  of  the  Literary  World.  In  the 
last  number  at  hand  there  are  15  pages  of  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental ;  5  of  advertisements, 
and  4  of  reading  matter.  The  reading  mat- 
ter consists  chiefly  of  news  items.  The  paper 
is  open  to  improvement,  both  as  respects  its 
editorial  quality  and  its  typography. 

The  Musical  World.  [S.  Brainard's  Sons, 
Cleveland,  O.]  $1.50.  This  is  a  monthly  of  the 
same  superficial  size  as  the  above,  but  adorned 
with  a  tinted  cover.  It  contains  16  pages  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  reading  matter,  16  pages 
of  new  music,  and  10  or  more  pages  of  adver- 
tising, and  is  well  made  up  and  printed.  It  is 
edited  with  evident  care,  judgment  and  taste,  and 
among  its  articles  upon  musical  topics  are  a  num- 
ber that  are  excellent.  Special  departments, 
devoted  to  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Boston,  sketch  musical  life  in  those  cities. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


58.  (Answer  to  34.)  Brattle  St.  Church  Can- 
non Ball.  —  The  ball  is  in  the  possession  of  a 
member  of  the  parish  committee  of  the  old  Brat- 
tle Street  Church,  the  son  and  representative  of 
a  family  long  and  honorably  connected  with  the 
church,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  some  time  it  will 
be  placed,  with  a  suitable  tablet  and  inscription, 
in  the  building  erected  on  the  old  site,  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  place  where  it  used  to  be  in  the 
old  church  front.  But  neither  the  author  of  Cor- 
onation nor  "C.  G.  W."  is  correct  in  calling  it 
a  British  ball.  It  was  an  American  ball,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  from 
Cambridge.  See  Drake's  Old  Landmarks  of 
Boston,  p.  123;  Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boston,  p. 


328;  Lothrop's  History  of  Brattle  St.  Church, 
pp.  107,  108.  "  Manifesto  Church." 

59.  (Answer  to  55.)  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
Longfellow  and  Motherwell.  —  Cowper  and 
Mrs.  Smith  were,  as  you  say,  contemporaries  and 
acquaintances..  We  may  suppose  that  they  to- 
gether read  and  admired  the  Latin  poem,  and 
that  each,  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
other,  essayed  a  translation.  Cowper's  version, 
we  know,  was  published  in  connection  with  the 
original.  Mrs.  Smith's  may  have  been  included 
in  her  works  by  some  posthumous  editor  who 
did  not  know,  or  at  least  did  not  think,  of  Cow- 
per's translation, —  possibly  did  not  know  that  the 
poem  he  was  editing  was  a  translation.  The 
case,  however  explained,  brings  to  mind  another. 
While  sailing  up  the  Rhine  in  1842,  Mr.  Longfel- 
low was  presented  by  a  friend  with  a  volume  of 
German  poems.  In  it  he  found  a  ballad  by 
Wolf,  apparently  original,  which  so  pleased  him 
that  he  penciled  a  translation  of  it  in  his  note- 
book before  he  left  the  boat  This  he  subse- 
quently published  in  Graham's  Magazine  as  a 
translation  from  the  German.  Not  long  after  he 
was  rudely  assailed  by  some  newspaper,  for  hav- 
ing published  as  his  own  a  ballad  taken  almost 
without  disguise  from  Motherwell's  Minstrelsy. 
The  facts  seem  to  be  these.  Motherwell's  poem 
was  a  new  version  of  one  or  more  old  Scotch 
ballads.  Wolf  probably  translated  from  Moth- 
erwell, and  Longfellow,  without  ever  having  seen 
Motherwell's  poem,  or  even  the  Minstrelsy,  re- 
translated into  English.  The  three  poems  are 
in  the  same  measure  and  very  similar  in  structure. 
And  whoever  will  compare  the  two  English  ver- 
sions will  find  them  so  much  alike,  both  in  thought 
and  diction,  as  to  well  justify  a  suspicion  of  pla- 
giarism, if  not  a  charge  of  absolute  theft.  The 
greatest  discrepancy  arises  from  the  misprint  of 
one  German  word,  which  gives  a  new  turn  to  the 
sentiment  of  a  single  line  of  Longfellow's  ver- 
sion. The  story  is  an  old  one,  and  may  be  famil- 
iar. I  do  not  find  the  poem  in  any  of  Longfel- 
low's published  works  to  which  I  have  access, 
and  perhaps  he  suppresses  it  because  of  the  his- 
tory connected  with  it.  The  translation  was  first 
published  in  Graham  I  should  think  in  1843  or 
1S44.  And  you  will  find  the  three  poems  with  a 
history  of  the  case  in  the  same  magazine  for  1845. 

PittsfUld,  Mass.  d. 

60.  "Stepping  Stones   of   Their  Dead 

Selves." —  Who  is  the  poet  in  the  following  lines 
of  Tennyson : 

"  I  hold  it  true  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  of  divers  tones,"  etc. 

These  lines,  exactly  quoted,  belong  to  the  first 
stanza  of  the  body  of  "  In  Memoriam,"  which  is 
as  follows : 

"  I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

Who  thus  "sings"  we  cannot  tell.  The  senti- 
ment —  "  stepping  stones  of  their  dead  selves  "— 
is  a  strangely  familiar  one,  but  we  can  nowhere 
trace  it  in  that  precise  form.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  is  probably  the  thought  underlying 
Longfellow's  "The  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine," 
one  of  his  Birds  of  Passage ;  the  first  and  last 
stanzas  of  which  are  as  follows : 


63.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States. —  Tell  me  what  works,  especially 
of  recent  date,  will  give  me  reliable  and  full  in- 
formation concerning  the  Papal  Church  in  Amer- 
ica.    I  am  studying  the  subject,  and  want  facts, 
statistical  and  general,  concerning  its  growth  and 
plans,  the  influence  and  power  of  the  Jesuits, 
Romish  schools,  influence  in  politics,  etc  What 
periodical  utterances  have  been  made  ?    Is  there 
anything  in  the  Romish  publications  which  reveals 
their  purposes  and  expectations?    Anything  re- 
cently out  in  England  ?  T.  G.  G. 

Sycamore,  III. 

There  are  a  number  of  recent  books  and  periodical 
utterances  which  will  help  our  correspondent  to  the  light  he 
seeks.    We  mention  a  few. 

BOOKS. 

Sadlier's  Catholic  Directory  [New  York:  D.  J. 
Sadlierft  Co.]  is  this  Church's  official  hand-book  of  staus- 
lics  for  the  United  States ;  corresponding  to  the  "  year- 
books" put  forth  by  other  Christian  churches.  Published 
annually.    Price  $1.00. 

A    Treatise  on  the  Catechism  (50c.)  and   the  Catholic 
Christian  Instructed  (50c.)  will  give  information  as  to 
the  current  doctrinal  teachings  of  the  Church  of  Roroe. 
[Cath.  Pub.  Soc]    Works  issued  by  the  same,  attempting 
similar  exposition  on  a  larger  scale  and  from  different  stand- 
points, are  Fifty  Reasons  Why  the   Catholic  Religion 
Ought  to  be  Preferred (40c.);  Growings  Aft**-  7>*/A,the 
narrative  of  a  "  life-journey  from  New  England  Congrega- 
tionalism to  the  One  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,"  by  Josh- 
ua Huntington  (75c);  The  Invitation  HeeeUd,  Rev.  James 
Kent  Stone's  statement  of  reasons  for  leaving  the  Episcopal 
Church    for  the  Church  of  Rome  ($t-5o);    and    M.  T. 
Rhodes's  argument  for  the  Visible  Unity    of  the  Catholic 
Church.    This  last  is  an  elaborate  work  in  one  large  octavo 
volume  (f  5.00V    Other  works  on  the  side  of  the  Romanists 
worth  consulting  are  J.  *G.  Shea's  History  of  Catholic 
Missions  in  North  A  merica  ;  De  Courcey's   The  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States,  edited   by    Shea;  and  J. 
O'Kane  Murray's  A    Popular  History  of  /fa  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States,  i87&~^A.ny  one  of  tie  works 
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named  ki  this  paragraph  would  be  found  a  valuable  help. 
Still  a  Roman  Catholic  of  eminent  position  in  New  York 
writes  us  thus :  "  If  your  correspondent  is  really  desirous  of 
knowing  the  truth  about  us,  let  him  apply  to  any  Jesuit,  and 
he  Mill  tell  it  to  him.  Neither  full  nor  reliable  information 
is  to  be  had  in  publications— especially  from  anti-Catholics." 

Romanism  as  It  Is.  An  Exposition  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic System  for  the  Use  of  the  American  People.  With  an 
Appendix  of  Matters  from  1871  to  1876.  By  S.  W.  Barnum. 
[Hartford  Publishing  Co.]  This  work  is  an  enlargement  of 
material  like  that  found  in  Sadlier's  Directory,  but  written 
from  the  Protestant  standpoint.  It  is  historical,  descriptive 
and  statistical. 

Papacy  and  the  Civil  Power.  By  R.  W.  Thompson 
[present  Secretary  of  the  Navy].  [Harper  &  Brothers.]  An 
important  discussion,  also  from  the  Protestant  standpoint, 
of  the  historico-philosophic  principles  entering  into  the  sub- 
ject.  Covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  is  learned  and  able. 

Rome  in  Canada.  By  Charles  Lindsey.  [Toronto: 
Lovell  Brothers,  just  published].  An  important  local  mon- 
ograph of  considerable  size.  Protestant. 

Francis  Parkman's  historical  series,  The  Jesuits  in 
North  A  merica.  The  old  Regime  in  Canada,  and  Discov- 
eries in  the  Great  West,  cover  finely  the  earlier  period. 

From  Rome  On.  By  N.  R.  Waters.  An  interesting  and 
suggestive  narrative  of  the  personal  experience  of  one  who 
began  as  an  Episcopalian,  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
ended  in  "  free  religion."  [Somerby]. 

Church  Papers.  By  Rev.  Leonard  W.  Bacon.  Contains 
a  sharp  review  of  Rev.  James  Kent  Stone's  defense  of  his 
conversion,  embodying  remarks  upon  some  general  aspects 
of  the  question. 

The  text  of  the  Papal  Syllabus  of  1864  may  be  found  in 
SchafPs  Creeds  0/  Christendom,  vol.  II,  p.  213;  remarks 
in  vol.  I,  pp.  118,  135,  etc.  See  also  De  Pressensi's  Le 
Conci/edu  Vatican,  and  Rome  and  the  Newest  Fashions 
in  Religion  [London,  187$],  the  latter  comprising  Mr. 
Gladstone's  pamphlets.  Cardinal  Manning's  and  Dr.  New- 
man's replies  to  Mr.  Gladstone  have  been  reprinted  by  the 
Cath.  Pub.  Soc.,ina  tamo  volume  ($1.50),  as  also  Vaughan's 
and  Ullathnrne's  replies,  at  the  same  price. 

Among  other  pamphlets  may  be  mentioned  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  Free  Thought,  embodying  the  con- 
troversy between  Abp.  Purcell  of  Cincinnati,  and  Thomas 
Vickers,  and  containing  the  Encyclical  Letter  and  Syllabus 
cf  Pope  Pius  IX  [Cincinnati];  The  Public  School  Question, 
by  Bp.  McQuaid  on  one  side  and  F.  E.  Abbot  on  the  other, 
being  No.  5  of  the  tracts  published  by  the  free  Religious 
Association^  and  The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools  [Cincin- 
nati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.],  which  gives  a  complete  history 
of  the  late  struggle  in  that  city  over  the  subject  in  one  of  its 
phases,  to  which,  however,  Romanism  was  only  one  party 
among  many.  The  very  freshest  pamphlet  utterances  that 
we  know  of  are  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Preston's 
The  Failure  0/  Protestantism  [New  York :  Robert  Cod- 
dington,  1878],  an  Advent  lecture,  particularly  significant  as 
coming  from  one  who  was  formerly  an  Episcopalian  ;  and 
Catholicism  vs.  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  by  Rev. 
G.  C.  Betts,  an  Episcopal  rector  of  St.  Louis,  the  argument 
of  which  is  that  Romanism  and  Protestantism  are  the  two 
erring  extremes  of  religious  faith ;  that  the  correct  mean  is 
the  true'Catholicism  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  This  pamphlet 
is  printed  in  St.  Louis,  but  can  be  had  of  A.  Williams  & 
Co.,  Boston.  [25c] 

PERIODICALS. 

"The  Hand  on  Peter's  Keys"  is  discussed  by  M.  Le 
Mangis  in  the  University  Magazine  [London]  for  January. 
—  "Are  the  Clergy  Priests  or  Ministers  ?"  [Contemporary 
Review,  Dec,  1877],  by  Canon  Perowne,  is  an  English 
[Protestant]  Churchman's  critical  examination  of  the 
priestly  claims  which  find  their  largest  expression  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Roman  Church.  —  "The  Disestablishment 
of  the  Church  of  England"  is  discussed  by  Rev.  Dr. 
James  H.  Rigg  [English  Methodist]  in  the  International 
Review  for  May-June,  1878;  and  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  Jan.  —  In  the  A  merica h 
Catholic  Quarterly  Review  [Philadelphia]  for  Jan.,  1878, 
Rev.  A.  J  Thebaud  writes  on  the  "  Actual  Situation  01  the 
Church  in  Countries  Outside  of  European  Sway ;  "  and  G. 
D.  Wolfe  on  "  The  Mercersburg  Movement :  an  Attempt  to 
Find  Ground  on  which  Protestantism  and  Catholicity  might 
Unite."  —  Other  pertinent  articles  are  as  follows :  "  The 
Pope,  the  King  and  the  People  "  [London  Quarterly  Re- 
view, Jan.] ;  "  The  Vatican  Council  Conducive  to  Civil 
Liberty"  [Christian  Apologist,  Jan.] ;  "  Christianity  as  an 


Historical  Religion"  and"  Confession  in  the  Church  of 
England"  [Catholic  World,  Jan.,  Feb.];  and  "The  Po- 
litical Rapacity  of  the  Church  of  Rome"  [A  merican  Church 
Review  (Prot.  Epis.),  Jan.]  James  Parton's  "  Our  Roman 
Catholic  Brethren,"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  and 
May,  1868,  is  reprinted  in  his  Topics  0/  the  Time,  1871 
and  F.  E.  Abbot's  "The  Catholic  Peril  in  America,"  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  for  March,  1876,  is  reprinted  with 
additions  in  The  Judex  for  June  8  and  15,  1876.  "  Notices 
of  the  Papal  Church  in  the  U.  S."  may  be  found  in  the 
Am.  Quart.  Register,  vol.  II,  p.  180. 

Of  course  here  is  very  much  more  material  than  our  cor- 
respondent can  possibly  want  to  use ;  but  few  of  the  works 
named  are  likely  to  be  found  in  any  one  place  outside  of 
the  large  libraries,  and  where  one  cannot  be  had  another 
may  answer. 

64.  (Answer  to  5a.)  Brook  Farm. —  To  be 
more  particular  in  reply  to  J.  W.  B.  than  we  had 
time  and  space  to  be  last  month,  we  may  say  that 
Chap.  v.  of  Lathrop's  Study  of  Hawthorne,  [Os- 
good] gives  quite  an  account  of  Brook  Farm 
through  the  medium  of  Hawthorne's  connection 
with  it.  Lathrop  was  guided  probably  by  pas- 
sages in  Vol.  II  of  Hawthorne's  American  Note 
Books,  pp.  5-54,  and  by  certain  elements  of  reality 
running  through  The  Blithedale  Romance,  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  Chaps,  iii,  v,  and  viii.  La- 
throp has  however  added  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  his  own  procuring.  Frothingham  in 
his  Transcendentalism  in  N.  E.  [Putnam]  gives 
on  pp.  157-175  another  picture,  derived  in  part 
from  Hawthorne's  Note  Books  and  in  part  from 
other  and  private  sources.  He  prints  the  consti- 
tution of  the  community  in  full,  and  his  narrative 
is  of  especial  value  for  its  analysis  of  the  intel 
lectual  and  religious  atmosphere  in  which  the 
movement  had  its  rise.  The  subject  is  also  elabo- 
rately treated  in  Noyes's  History  of  American 
Socialisms  [Lippincott,  1870],  Chaps,  xi,  xxxix- 
xlii ;  but  an  inaccuracy  in  the  index  to  the  volume 
is  likely  to  throw  the  inquirer  off  the  track. 


SELECT  LIST  FOR  LIBRARIES. 

"  I  like  your  idea  extremely,  but  do  be  rigid." 

—  A  Correspondent. 

Mr.  Smith.    Novel.    E.  Walford.    Holt  &  Co.       f  1.00 

Pauline.    Novel.    E.  Walford.    Holt  &  Co.  1.00 

In  Change  Unchanged.  Novel.  Linda  Villari.  Holt 

&  Co.  1. 00 

The  Honorable  Miss  Ferrard.    By  the  author  of 

"  Hogan,  M.  P."    Holt  &  Co.  1.00 

The  "  Wreck  0/  the  Grosvenor."  Story  of  Sea  Life. 

Harpers.  .30 

Mirage.    "  No  Name"  novel.    Roberts  Brothers.  1.00 

Through  a  N eedle's  Eye.  Novel.  Hesba  Stretton. 
English.  Religious  in  the  best  sense.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  1.00.    H.  Hoyt.    Ulus.  1.50 

Lady  Alice.    Novel.    Emma  Marshall.  English. 

Religious.    Dutton.  1.50 

What  Career  t  Ethical  Essays.  E.  E.  Hale.  Rob- 
erts Brothers.  1.25 

A 11  Saints  Day.  Sermons.  Charles  Kingsley.  Scrib- 

ner.  1.50 

England  in  the  tqth  Century.  History.  I.ecky.  A 
very  comprehensive  and  graphic  study  of  the  in- 
tellectual, social  and  political  England  of  the  last 
century.    2  vols.    Appletons.  5.00 

Popular  Astronomy.    Newcomb.    Harpers.    _  4.00 

Mexico  As  It  Is.  Gray.  Account  of  a  recent  winter's 

visit.    Brief,  picturesque.    Randolph.  1.00 

Field  Paths  and  Green  Lanes.  Jennings.  Appletons.  1.50 

Cyprus.  Cesnola.  Narrative  of  archaeological  re- 
searches.   Harpers.  5.00 

Mycena.    Schliemann.    Narrative  of  archaeological 

researches.    Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  12.00 

Raphael  and  Michelangelo.    C.  C.  Perkins.    A  criu- 

cal  biography.    J.  K.  Osgood  &  Co.  5.00 

Reminiscences  of  Daniel  Webster.    Harvey.  Anec- 

dotical  biography.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.  3.00 

Music  and  Musicians.  Schumann.  Critical  essays. 
Schubert  h  &  Co. 

Good  Old  Times.  Kellogg.  Juvenile.  Lee&Shepard.  1.00 

A  rt  Decoration  Applied  to  Furniture.  Mrs.  Spof- 
ford.  A  thorough  and  instructive  treatise.  Har- 
pers. ,  4.00 

Outlines  0/  the  H  istory  of  Art    Ltibke    Large  and 

elaborate.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    2  vols.  14.00 

Dictionary  of  English  Literature.  Adams.  A 
very  useful  reference  book.  Cassell,  Petter  & 
Galpin.  4.00 

Dosia.   A  novel.   Greville.    Estes  &  Lauriat  1.50 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.  announce  How  She 
Came  into  the  Kingdom,  a  romance  by  C.  M.  C. ; 
Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  Dick's  Recitations  and  Read- 
ings, No.  7 ;  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  Prof.  VV. 
S.  Tyler's  The  Teaching  of  Christ  Respecting  the 
Duration  of  Future  Punishment,  reprinted  from 
the  March  New  Englander ;  Sheldon  &  Co.,  a 
military  novel  by  Capt.  Whittaker,  author  of  the 
Life  of  Custer;  J.  L.  Sibole,  The  English  in  Ire- 
land, or  People  who  Live  in  Glass  Houses,  by  T. 
Adolphus ;  and  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  LegalMax- 
ims,  by  James  A.  Morgan.  The  following  are  the 
latest  announcements  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons :  a 
translation  of  the  Constantinople  of  de  Amicis, 
by  Caroline  Tilton ;  a  new  edition  of  C.  K.  Tuck- 
erman's  The  Greeks  of  To-day ;  the  first  volume 
of  Prof.  M.  C.  Tyler's  History  of  American  Lit- 
erature ;  Poke  C  Moonshine,  a  story  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  by  L.  C.  Strong ;  The  Bible, 
What  Is  It?  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland;  and  a 
number  of  art  and  science  hand-books. 

—  The  Radical  Review  is  dead  after  all.— The 
name  of  the  new  "  No  Name  "  volume  of  original 
poetry  will  be  Rococo. — D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  have 
in  press  a  reprint  of  Miss  Vonge's  histories  for 
young  people. — Robert  Buchanan,  the  poet,  has 
written  a  new  play  for  the  London  stage. — Carle- 
ton  will  soon  publish  an  autobiographic  book  by 
Sothern. — Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  have  nearly 
ready  Miss  Stebbins's  Life  of  Charlotte  Cushman, 
and  Messrs.  Fields's  and  Whipple's  Family  Libra- 
ry of  British  Poets. — Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  is 
writing  a  life  of  the  late  George  Cruikshank. — A 
long  list  of  attractive  books  is  announced  for 
early  publication  by  Lee  &  Shepard. 

—  A  mysterious  case,  in  size  and  appearance 
much  like  the  crate  which  holds  the  extra  leaves 
of  an  extension  table,  was  received  early  last 
month  by  the  Literary  World  from  Lockwood, 
Brooks  &  Co.,  Boston,  "for  notice."  It  proved 
to  contain,  not  books,  but  the  next  thing  thereto, 
namely  a  book-case,  an  Eastlake  Portable  Book- 
case, of  which  this  firm  are  the  patentees  and 
manufacturers.  Taking  a  large  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, a  book-case  has  quite  as  close  a  relation  to 
literature  as  a  book -binding ;  and  on  a  careful 
examination  of  this  case  we'  are  happy  to  com- 
mend it  to  our  readers  as  a  peculiarly  excellent 
piece  of  library  furniture.  Its  special  points  are 
that  its  joints  are  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of 
its  being  taken  apart  or  set  up  in  a  moment,  and, 
by  an  ingenious  device,  without  the  use  of  nails 
or  screws;  that  its  shelves  are  adjustable  to 
any  hight ;  and  that  it  is  of  very  solid,  substan- 
tial, and  tasteful  workmanship.  It  will  hold 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  vol- 
umes. 

MARRIED. 

In  Westminster  Abbey,  London,  February  28,  Eleanor  , 
daughter  of  Frederick  Locker,  to  Lionel,  son  of  Alfred 
Tennyson. 

DIED. 

In  Rome,  Feb.  26,  Pibtro  Angelo  Secchi,  astronomer, 
and  author  of  a  number  of  important  astronomical  works ; 
aged  60  years. 

In  London,  March  3,  Joseph  Bonomi,  an  eminent  Egyp- 
tological author ;  aged  86  years. 

In  Louisville,  Ky.,  March  11,  Hew  Ainslib,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  author  of  Scotch  poems  and  ballads,  and  known 
as  "  the  Burns  of  America  ;  "  aged  86  years. 

In  England.  March  14,  James  Hain  Friswbll,  essayist, 
novelist,  poet,  editor  and  translator;  aged  51  years. 

In  England,  about  March  15,  John  Wood  Warthr. 
son-in-law  of  Southey,  author,  and  editor  of  several  01 
Southey's  works ;  aged  72  years. 
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PUBLIOATIOITS  RECEIVED. 

ART  AND  SCIENCE. 
Pottery,  How  it  is  Made,  Its  Shape  and  Decoration. 
Practical  Instructions  for  Painting  on  Porcelain  _  and  All 
Kinds  of  Pottery  with  Verifiable  and  Common  Oil  Colors, 
with  a  Full  Bibliography  of  standard  Works  upon  the  Ce- 
ramic Art  and  43  Illustrations.  By  George  Ward  Nichols. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   M.,  pp.  14a.  $1*5. 

Handbook  or  Ceramic  Art.  By  M.  S.  Lock  wood. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    M.,  So,.,  pp.  127.  $1.00. 

The  Epoch  or  the  Mammoth  and  the  Apparition  of 
Man  upon  the  Earth.  By  James  C  Southall,A.M.,LL.D. 
With  Illustrations.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  M.,  pp.  430. 
Language  and  Languages.  Being  "  Chapters  on  Lan- 
'  and  "  Families  of  Speech."  By  the  Rev.  Frederic 
Farrar,  D.D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  P.  Dutlon  &  Co.  M.,  pp. 
411.   With  Maps.  $1.50. 

Matter  and  Motion.    By  J.  Clerk  Maxwell.  Re- 
printed from  Van  Nostrand's  Magazine.  D.  Van  Nostrand. 
S.,  pp.  334.  joe. 
HISTORY  AND  TRAVEL. 
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BEAIH-DISEABE  AND  ITS  OUBE .• 

ANEMIA  means  bloodless;  hyperemia 
means  blood-full;  and  to  over-much 
blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels  Dr.  Hammond 
attributes  the  disease  becoming  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  people,  sometimes 
called   nervous   prostration.     Among  its 
symptoms  may  be  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo, 
and  difficulty  of  articulation ;  noises  in  the 
ears,  flashes  before  the  eyes,  accelerated 
beatings  of  the  heart   Sleeplessness  follows, 
and  often  singular  hallucinations  mark  the 
course  of  the  malady.    The  memory  be- 
comes deranged,  the  judgment  is  incapaci- 
tated  for   duty,  morbid  apprehensions  of 
impending  evil  arise,  and  the  whole  emotion- 
al nature  is  rendered  painfully  sensitive.  A 
mischievous  tendency  to  mental  introspection 
is  developed,  and  peculiar  physical  sensa- 
tions are  often  experienced.    Headache  is 
sometimes  the  chief  physical  accompaniment 
of  the  disease,  and  other  manifestations 
occur  which  come  under  the  trained  eye 
of    the  physician  only.    The  senses  are 
likewise  affected,  especially  those  of  taste 
and  smell,  and  the  appetite  is  made  capri- 
cious.     Many  of  these  affections  are  the 
familiar  symptoms  of  what  is  called  dyspep- 
sia, malarial  disease,  or  other  even  more 
specific   ailments   under  which  men  and 
women  suffer;  but  Dr.  Hammond  refers 
them  all  to  this  plethoric  condition  of  the 
cerebral  circulation,  and  to  the  same  cause 
traces,  with  even  greater  emphasis,  some  of 
the    peculiar  disturbances  of  the-  female 
constitution. 

It  is  not  at  all  maintained  by  the  author 
that  regular  and  full  mental  labor  is  produc- 
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tive  of  this  condition  of  hyperemia.  It  is 
the  excess  which  brings  the  penalty. 

"Eight,  or  even  ten,  hours  of  the  twenty-four  may, 
in  the  average  individual,  safely  and  advantage- 
ously be  occupied  with  brain-work  of  as  intense 
a  character  as  may  be  necessary." 

More  than  this  is  likely  to  result  in  disease, 
and  for  some  persons  even  this  amount  is 
entirely  too  much. 

"  Deprivation  of  amusements,  insufficient  phys- 
ical exercise,  by  which  the  blood  is  directed  from 
the  brain  to  the  vessels,  and  above  all,  using  their 
brains  during  the  hours  that  should  be  given  to 
sleep,  will  speedily  result  in  cerebral  hyperemia, 
and  probably,  even  in  some  more  serious  disease. 
.  .  .  Few  organs  in  the  body  can  endure  as  much 
hard  usage  as  the  brain ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
its  power  of  resistance  and  recuperation,  in  every 
one,  which  cannot  be  passed  with  impunity." 

Dr.  Hammond  gives  it  as  the  testimony 
of  his  experience  that  for  the  average  young 
woman's  mind  the  study  of  mathematics  is 
bad  on  this  very  account 

Under  proper  treatment  and  favorable 
conditions  recovery  from  cerebral  hypere- 
mia may  be  confidently  expected.  It  is,  how- 
ever, seldom  spontaneous.  Unless  arrested, 
the  disorder  is  likely  to  pass  on  into  some- 
thing worse,  but  death  seldom  results  except 
in  this  subsequent  stage.  The  treatment 
here  prescribed  is  partly  medical  and  partly 
hygienic  Full  particulars  are  given  for  the 
use  of  various  remedies,  to  which,  however, 
no  one  should  revert  except  under  competent 
advice.  The  hygienic  discipline  suggested 
may  of  course  be  followed  without  reserve. 
Upon  this  point  Dr.  Hammond  says : 

"  The  food  should  be  nutritious,  digestible  and 
ample,  though  not  excessive  in  quantity.  Alco- 
hol and  tobacco,  if  used  habitually  by  the  pa- 
tient, should  be  restricted  to  moderate  limits,  and 
the  former  should  never  be  taken  in  the  form  of 
spirits  —  whiskey,  brandy,  gin,  or  rum.  Light 
malt  beverages  and  the  wines  of  Germany,  Italy 
or  France,  when  used  discreetly,  are  not  in  my 
experience  injurious ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  in  the  latter  stage,  when  tonics  are  so  gener- 
ally applicable,  they  are  of  decided  advantage ; 
used  of  course  with  becoming  moderation.  To- 
Bacco  I  have  never  seen  do  harm,  unless  in- 
dulged in  to  excess.  Tea  and  coffee  may  safely 
be  left  to  the  patient's  own  inclinations  and  expe- 
rience." 

In  addition  to  the  above  regimen  plenty 
of  natural  open  air  exercise  and  baths  are 
certain  to  be  helpful.  Amusements  which 
lift  the  mind  out  of  the  ruts  are  of  great  im- 
portance, and  among  these  theatrical  per- 
formances hold  a  most  useful  place.  A 
"  hobby "  is  a  good  thing  to  have  if  one  is 
getting  up  from  an  attack  of  hyperemia; 
and  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  the  patient 
must  rest 

There  is  enough  that  is  scientific  and  tech- 
nical in  Dr.  Hammond's  little  book  to  make 
it  worthy  the  attention  of  all  physicians, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  nature  of  the 
subject  and  the  simplicity,  clearness,  and 
practical  way  in  which  it  is  treated,  must 
secure  for  it  the  interest  of  all  people  who 
lead  busy,  intellectual  lives,  and  who  at  one 


time  or  another  may  be  threatened  with  the 
perils  which  it  seeks  to  avert 


EDGAB  FAWOETTS  P0EM8.* 

THE  name  of  Edgar  Fawcett  has  grown 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  our  period- 
ical literature.  But  one  who  has  only  glanced 
at  his  verses  as  they  have  appeared  in  the  mag- 
azines will  be  surprised  alike  at  the  number 
and  the  character  of  the  poems  in  his  now 
published  volume.  The  book  is  arranged  in 
three  parts.  In  the  first  under  the  fitting 
title  of  Minor  Chords,  he  has  gathered  many 
of  the  short  pieces  with  which  his  readers 
are  best  acquainted.  The  second  division, 
Voices  and  Visions,  includes  his  longer 
poems,  and  those  of  a  more  thoughtful  and 
complex  nature.  The  third  part  is  composed 
entirely  of  Sonnets,  several  of  them  upon 
names  famous  in  modern  literature.  The 
easy  length  of  all,  generally  speaking,  is  one 
of  their  chief  attractions.  Their  author  is 
one  of  those  wise  poets  who  sings  briefly, 
and  with  a  frequent  change  of  key. 

Mr.  Fawcett  is  a  poet  in  love  with  Nature 
in  all  her  moods.  He  does  not  fly  to 1  her 
merely  as  a  relief  from  the  thoughts  that 
haunt  him,  or  seek  to  make  her  answer  with 
sympathy  his  own  longings,  but  he  enters 
into  her  heart  and  life,  feels  with  her,  and 
through  her  eyes  looks  out  upon  the  world 
of  man.  This  three-fold  power  he  shows  in 
a  rare  degree  in  the  three  poems  called  "Im- 
mortelles," "Leaves,"  and  "Ivy."  Here, 
too,  is  a  quite  perfect  picture  of  the  class  we 
mean,  holding  in  its  small  compass  land  and 
water,  light  and  shadow,  autumnal  foliage, 
flower  and  fruit,  the  heaven  and  the  birds : 


"  Below  the  headland,  with  its  cedar  plumes, 
A  lapse  of  spacious  water  twinkles  keen; 
An  ever-shifting  play  of  gleams  and  glooms, 
And  flashes  of  clear  green. 

"  The  sumach's  garnet  pennons,  where  I  lie, 
Are  mingled  with  the  tansy's  faded  gold ; 
Fleet  hawks  are  screaming  in  the  light  blue  sky. 
And  fleet  airs  rushing  cold. 

"  The  plump  peach  steals  the  dying  rose's  red ; 
The  yellow  pippin  ripens  to  its  fall ; 
The  dusty  grapes,  to  purple  fallness  fed, 
Droop  from  the  garden  wall. 

"And  yet  where  rainbow  foliage  crowns  the  swamp, 
I  hear  in  dreams  an  April  robin  sing. 
And  Memory, amid  this  Autumn  pomp, 
Strays  with  the  ghost  of  Spring." 

This  last  stanza  seems  to  us  exquisite  in 
that  subtle  association  which  always  binds 
great  contrasts  whether  of  Nature  or  circum. 
stance. 

No  object  of  creation,  even  though  viewed 
apart  from  all  human  interest  seems  to  Mr. 
Fawcett  so  mean  or  common  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  his  patient  study  and  poetic  touch.. 
"Weeds,"  "A  Toad,"  "A  Bat,"  "A  This* 
tie,"  "  A  Cobweb,"  these  surely  are  subjects 
which  few  poets  would  think  fascinating,  but 
over  them  Mr.  Fawcett  lingers  with  a  loving 
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care.  His  metaphors  are  striking,  his  epi- 
thets forceful  and  apt ;  but  in  this  very  di- 
rection lies  his  danger,  for  often  the  mind  is 
wearied  with  a  profusion  of  epithets  and 
metaphors  loosely  strung  together.  In 
"Analogies,"  for  instance,  the  butterfly  is 
called,  in  four  successive  lines,  "satrap  of 
the  air,"  "pirate  of  the  floral  sea,"  "beau- 
teous burlesque  of  a  worm."  Before  the 
mind  can  fairly  present  to  itself  one  picture, 
it  is  hurried  on  to  another,  not  merely  unlike 
but  incongruous.  "Dew"  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  pieces  of  this  kind,  but  in 
this,  too,  the  transitions  are  frequent  and  ab- 
rupt 

Mr.  Fawcetfs  longer  and  more  complex 
poems  treat  mainly  of  the  varied  phases  of 
the  human  passions.  He  sings  in  diverse 
tones  and  from  many  sides  the  misery  of  un- 
answered love ;  yet  with  a  tenderness  that 
makes  the  old  subject  new.  "Jael"  asso- 
ciates a  strange  and  painful  interest,  so  far  as 
we  know  the  invention  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  with 
the  woman  who  redeemed  Israel  from  Sis- 
era,  and  lends  a  tragic  touch  to  her  patriotic 
crime.  In  "Violante,"  also,  we  have  a  wo- 
man's tragedy,  which,  by  its  contrast  with 
Boccaccio's  tale  that  suggested  it,  grows  the 
more  lurid.  But  the  most  touching  poem  of 
the  book,  to  our  mind,  is  "  The  House  on  the 
Hill."  It  is  a  girl's  story,  told  in  most  plain- 
tive wise,  of  her  slow,  sad  discovery  that  her 
betrothed  lover  had  found  another  heart  dear- 
er than  hers.  The  theme  is  unhappily  com- 
monplace, but  every  stanza  has  that  unuttera- 
ble pathos  which  marks  Canto  xcvi  of  Tenny- 
son's In  Mcmoriam.  Mr.  Fawcett  has  little 
talent  for  the  humorous  side  of  life,  and  his 
pieces  in  a  lighter  vein  seem  to  us  far  below 
the  general  level. 

Mr.  Fawcett's  poetic  quality  is  well  indi- 
cated by  the  title  of  his  book.  With  passion 
he  is  richly  endowed,  a  passion  deep,  strong, 
and  calm.  Fancy,  also,  he  has  in  a  large 
measure,  a  fancy  ever-active,  though  often 
wild  and  capricious,  and  sometimes  grotesque 
and  rude.  His  choice  of  words  is  too  often 
a  chase  after  what  is  rare  and  strange,  till,  in 
some  cases,  his  style  itself  seems  one  unend- 
ing artifice.  These  lines,  from  "The 
Winds,"  illustrate  the  point : 

"  Here  grouped  in  superb  frigidity 

The  blasts  of  the  North  repose, 
Proud  spirits  of  stern  intrepidity 

Whose  wings  with  clangors  unclose. 
In  their  saturnine  eyes  crepuscular, 

Cold  hatreds  bitterly  glow;  . 
In  the  girth  of  their  dark  arms  muscular 

Lie  shipwreck,  ruin  and  woe." 

With  all  deductions,  however,  Mr.  Faw- 
cett is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  best  of  our 
younger  poets.  His  work,  as  here  presented, 
needs  few  additions  to  make  it  perfect ;  sub- 
tractions, rather,  with  here  and  there  slight 
substitutions.  Should  he  live  to  be  old  what 
that  is  better  can  he  give  us  than  much  that 
is  here?  His  right  to  the  tide  he  wears  is 
amply  proved,  and  in  view  of  the  ordeal  he 
now  must  pass,  we  can  well  apply  to  him 
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these  lines  from  his  own  poem  on  "Criti- 
cism : " 

"  But  while,  assaulted  of  this  buzzing  band, 
The  poet  quivered  at  their  little  stings, 
White  doves  of  sympathy  o'er  all  the  land 
Went  flying  with  his  fame  beneath  their  wingsl  " 


MATHESON'S  SPIRIT  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY* 

DR.  MATHESON  is  favorably  known  by 
his  Aids  to  the  Study  of  German  The- 
ology, published  in  1875.  Though  nowhere 
complete,  and  sometimes  hasty,  that  work  is 
characterized  by  a  clear  rendering  of  German 
thought  on  some  of  the  most  difficult  themes. 
In  the  elegantly  printed  volumes  before  us 
he  has  ventured  upon  a  much  larger  theme  : 
the  progress  in  the  world,  for  fifteen  centu- 
ries, of  the  Christian  religion.  Though  a 
believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as 
ordinarily  held,  the  writer  does  not  approach 
his  subject  from  the  dogmatic  side.  He 
seeks  rather  to  trace  the  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  world  as  a  life,  having,  indeed, 
a  supernatural  origin,  but  developing  in  hu- 
man experience  in  accordance  with  the  es- 
tablished laws  and  conditions  of  human 
nature.  The  subject  is  a  noble  one.  Dr. 
Matheson  writes  with  vigor,  with  much 
knowledge,  and  in  a  style  which,  though 
somewhat  diffuse,  is  fitted  to  excite  attention 
and  interest  At  the  same  time  the  work 
lacks  thoroughness,  and  is  marred  by  inac- 
curacies. Its  subject  requires  more  careful 
and  patient  study  than  the  author  has  given. 
The  facts  of  the  history  are  not  sufficiently 
mastered  by  a  study  of  the  sources,  and 
they  are  too  often  interpreted  by  a  philoso- 
phy of  history  far  too  easily  and  superficially 
won. 

The  work  is  introduced  by  a  sketch  of 
pre-Christian  religions,  arranged  very  much 
in  the  order  chosen  by  Hegel,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  they  constitute  a 
gradual  preparation  for  the  cross,  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  Christianity.  Much 
in  this  arrangement  is  purely  arbitrary,  and, 
with  our  present  means  of  knowledge,  inca- 
pable of  proof  or  disproof.  The  writer 
assumes  that  the  religion  most  remote  from 
Christianity  is  the  oldest  But  it  does  not 
follow,  even  if  a  general  law  of  progress  be 
conceded,  that  a  particular  religious  devel- 
opment may  not  be  a  declension  from  some 
higher  and  purer  faith. 

Passing  to  the  Christian  history,  this  is 
conceived  as  growth  through  the  stages  of 
infancy,  childhood,  school-life,  and  youth. 
The  first  covers  the  life  of  Jesus.  Childhood 
began  at  Pentecost  and  continued  to  the 
Mediaeval  Era,  which  was  the  time  of  school 
attendance.  With  the  negative  Reformation 
and  the  Renaissance  youth  was  reached. 
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The  Protestant  Reformation  introduced  the 
age  of  manhood.  The  author  deems  this 
scheme  something  more  than  an  illustration. 
It  is-  a  real  analogy,  the  secret  of  a  true 
philosophy  of  the  subject  Dr.  Matheson 
overworks  it  It  is  an  old  and  well-worn 
comparison,  not  without  use.  Yet  Augustine, 
who  belongs  to  the  period  of  "child-life,"  in 
our  author's  view,  uses  the  simile,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  more  maturely  than  he;  for 
Augustine  applies  it  to  the  race,  and  ac- 
knowledges that  it  cannot  be  pressed,  other- 
wise we  must  provide  for  old  age  as  well  as 
manhood.  Dr.  Matheson's  use  of  the  idea 
becomes  at  times  purely  fanciful.  He  over- 
looks entirely  that  the  figure  may  be  newly 
applied  all  along  the  history,  and  that  the 
successive  stages  are  also  synchronous. 
Athanasius,  Basil,  the  Gregories,  Augustine, 
were  remarkable  children,  and  quite  as  ad- 
vanced as  the  school-boys  of  this  scheme 
whom  we  meet  five  centuries  later.  The 
missionary  beginnings  of  Christianity,  ever 
since  the  cultivated  nations  were  won,  con- 
stantly show  Christianity  in  its  earliest 
stages.  In  some  things  the  Christianity  of 
the  nineteenth  century  may  be  only  in  its 
childhood,  not  to  say  infancy. 

Assuming  that  Christian  life  is  progressive 
through  the  ages,  Dr.  Matheson  proceeds 
to  interpret  everything  in  harmony  with  this 
principle.  He  is  as  good  an  optimist  as 
Hegel  or  Cousin.  But  a  law  of  progress, 
only  won  by  converting  good  into  evil,  gives 
a  poor  method  on  which  to  write  a  history 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Its  law  of 
progress  we  believe  to  be  through  conflict 
and  victory. 

Dr.  Matheson's  book  is  impaired  in  value 
by  its  inaccuracies.   We  need  refer  to  only  a 
few  within  a  limited  portion  of  his  work. 
On  page  38  Philo  seems  to  be  represented 
as  teaching  in  incarnation  of  the  Word  as 
mediator;  on  page  39  as  calling  Him  the 
Only-begotten  Son.   The  first  is  inconsistent 
with  our  author's  statement  a  few  lines  above, 
that  Philo  "  placed  the  root  of  sin  in  matter." 
Is  there  any  authority  for  the  second?  Gal. 
v :  1 1  is  interpreted  to  teach  that  Paul  began 
by  preaching  circumcision  (page  102).  The 
dictum  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  required 
the  maintenance  of  religious  (?)  distinctions 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles   (page  107). 
Clement  of  Rome  is  "  probably  "  (?)  identical 
with  the  Clement  of  Philippians  (page  116). 
The  last  thirty  years  of  the  first  century  are 
described  as  the  most  "  dreary  "  and  "  unin- 
teresting" in  Christian  annals  (page  131). 
What  would  not  the  world  give  for  docu- 
ments that  would  shed  more  light  upon  that 
period!   On  page  132  "speculations,'*  **ner- 
esies,"  and 44  imperfect  expressions"  are  made 
synonymous.  Gnosticism  is 44  commonly  "  (?) 
regarded  as  constructed  in  opposition  to 
Judaism  (page  133).    "  It  is  the  fruit  of  that 
universal  spirit  which  is  peculiar   to  the 
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religion  of  Christ"  (page  135).  What  then 
of  pre-Christian  Gnosticism  ?  On  page  141 
we  read:  "  the  most 'superficial  acquaintance  " 
must  convince  us  "  that  the  Christ  of  Gnos- 
ticism became  to  a  great  extent  the  Christ 
of  the  second  century."  Only  the  most 
superficial,— we  should  say.  Trajan's  letter 
to  Pliny  was  not,  as  stated  (page  148),  the 
foreshadowing  of  a  milder  policy;  nor 
Adrian's  decree  a  desertion  "  of  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  the  Neronic  edict"  The  explanation 
of  the  Clementines  (pages  1 53-4)  is  a  muddle  ; 
the  account  of  Irenxus  and  his  position 
almost  a  travesty.  On  page  1 56,  he  is  rep 
resented  to  "  have  looked  upon  the  seer  of 
Patmos."  Egbert  C.  Smyth. 


UTEBIOB  FUEITISHIHO. 

HP  HE  subject  of  house-furnishing  and 
interior  decoration  is  large  enough  and 
important  enough  to  call  for  very  various 
treatment.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the 
philosophical  and  high  technical  discussion, 
based  upon  the  essential  relations  between 
art  and  life,  and  illustrated  by  an  analysis  of 
the  development  of  the  historical  styles,  out 
of  which  alone,  we  think,  this  branch  of  art 
is  to  reap  a  permanent  and  actual  benefit, 
commensurate  with  our  civilization.  But 
the  spirit  of  research  is  awakened,  and  the 
way  is  certainly  prepared  for  this  desirable 
consummation  by  the  abundant  literature 
which  has  been  devoted  to  this  topic  within 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  French  taste, 
corrected  by  academical  discipline,  and  loyal 
to  ancient  traditions,  has  hitherto  governed 
the  productions  of  our  cabinet-makers  and 
decorators,  who  have  thus,  until  lately,  been 
spared  the  necessity  of  bestowing  much 
serious  thought  upon  the  subject ;  but  now 
Eastlake,  Dresser,  Talbert,  and  other  spe- 
cialists, have  given  to  it  a  distinct  and 
characteristic  development  in  England,  and 
we  in  America  have  followed  with  the  con- 
tributions, from  the  literary  point  of  view, 
by  Mr.  Clarence  Cook  in  Scribner's,  and  by 
Mrs.  Spofford  in  Harper's  Bazar,  and  with 
dissertations,  from  a  professional  point  of 
view,  in  the  columns  of  The  American  Archi- 
tect. 

Mrs.  Spofford's  work,1  which  might  be 
called  another  "  book  beautiful,"  is  not  only 
beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated  and  in- 
teresting to  read,  but  is  also  calculated  to 
counteract  some  of  the  shortcomings  in 
household  matters  which  we  have  above 
mentioned.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  an  historical  account  of  the 
various  styles  of  furniture,  showing  how  and 
when  they  originated,  how  they  are  charac- 
terized, and  how  related  to  the  manners  and 
habits  of  their  periods.  In  this  respect  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  recent  works  upon  the 
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subject  Just  as  a  single  bone  enabled 
Cuvier  to  reconstruct  the  skeleton  of  an 
extinct  animal,  so  the  discovery  of  a  piece 
of  pottery  often  tells  volumes  about  the 
state  of  civilization  of  the  people  to  which 
it  belonged;  and  "the  convulsions  of  em- 
pires and  the  epochs  that  have  shaped 
the  fate  of  races,  have  also  shaped  the  arti- 
cles of  our  daily  use."  In  illustration  of 
these  views  there  are  chapters  on  the  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  styles,  on  the  Pompeian, 
Moorish,  Oriental,  Eastlake,  Elizabethan, 
Queen  'Anne,  and  many  others ;  while  the 
last  twelve  chapters  treat  of  modern  furni- 
ture, including  various  hints  to  the  uniniti- 
ated. Of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  orna- 
ment, which  is  just  now  fashionable,  the 
author  says : 

"  To  the  untrained  eye  it  would  seem  as  utterly 
without  symmetry  as  the  most  uncouth  contor- 
tions of  the  Rococo ;  but  to  the  eye  accustomed 
to  it  it  will  be  seen  that  however  diverse 
the  parts,  however  irregular  the  divisions  and 
masses,  .  .  .  still  the  parts  are  completely 
balanced  as  a  whole,  and  one  mass  constantly 
offsets  and  complements  another." 

The  Eastlake,  if  not  all  in  itself  that  might 
be  wished,  is  yet "  a  vast  improvement  in 
shape,  in  ideas,  and  in  durability  to  anything 
that  has  been  in  use  for  many  generations." 
The  chapter  on  u  The  Moorish "  shows  in 
an  interesting  manner  how  the  very  peculiar 
and  fanciful  ornament  of  the  Saracen  arose 
from  the  fact  that  his  religion  forbade  the 
representation  of  living  objects,  vegetable  or 
animal,  in  his  art  Mrs.  Spofford  takes 
occasion  in  several  places  to  point  out  how 
the  position  and  influence  of  woman  affects 
the  growth  of  a  taste  for  household  art 
These  few  hints  must  suffice  to  indicate 
what  the  reader  has  to  look  for  in  the  book, 
which,  we  will  add,  with  its  beautiful  binding 
and  illustrations,  and  its  elegant  thick  paper, 
is  uncommonly  well  suited  to  its  subject 

Mr.  Gardner's  little  book,1  following  sev- 
eral previous  highly  successful  ventures  in 
a  similar  line,  takes  up  the  same  general 
theme  in  a  lighter  vein,  and  gives  to  the 
commonplaces  of  the  architect's  office  a  cer- 
tain currency  for  lay  people  by  a  conversa- 
tional style  and  an  easy  humor.  He  seems 
to  realize  the  fact  that 

"  Truth  embodied  in  a  tale 

Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  door*." 

And  so  any  one  may  take  up  this  little  book 
and  run  through  it  of  an  afternoon  without 
fatigue,  and,  what  is  much  better,  with  a  res- 
iduum of  two  or  three  new  ideas  to  fructify  in 
the  household.  The  author  gives  us  nine 
days  of  professional  experience  with  clients, 
such,  we  fancy,  as  architects  will  have  when 
translated  to  a  higher  state  of  existence,  and 
out  of  his  existence  with  these  ideal  beings 
he  takes  occasion  to  advise  plain  people 
about  their  paper-hangings,  wall-painting, 
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blinds,  windows,  and  window-seats,  doors, 
screens,  stairways,  tiles  and  fire-places.  The 
aim  appears  to  be  the  application  of  art  to 
common  things  within  narrow  means,  and, 
as  such,  must  meet  with  a  certain  degree  of 
acceptance.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
illiterate  outline  sketches,  pertinent  and  im- 
pertinent, some  of  them  humorous  and  a 
few  silly,  which  perhaps  may  nevertheless, 
in  their  way,  confer  upon  it  an  added  interest 
and  usefulness.  Those  who  want  to  get 
notions  on  the  subject  and  are  willing  to 
take  a  good  deal  of  chaff  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  grains  of  common-sense,  may  find  this 
volume  not  unprofitable.  It  appeared  orig- 
inally in  a  succession  of  communications  in 
the  columns  of  the  Springfield  Republican. 


GRAY'S  1CEXI0O  .• 

WE  were  most  glad  to  find  such  a  faith- 
ful and  able  description  of  our  dear 
native  land.  The  reader  can  very  soon  see 
that  the  author  is  one  of  those  learned  trav- 
elers who  not  only  examine  places  and  mon- 
uments, but  study  the  customs  and  people, 
and  find  out  in  a  little  while  a  great  deal.  His 
narrative  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  neighboring 
Republic. 

Among  other  things  the  writer  mentions 
the  fact  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  was 
found  in  Mexico  by  the  earliest  European 
visitors.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  add 
that  a  large  stone  cross  was  found  in  the 
square  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  the 
main  port  of  Mexico  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
by  Cortes,  who  placed  another  cross  in  the 
spot  and  kept  the  original,  having  named  the 
city  after  the  second  cross ;  "Vera  "  being  a 
contraction  for  Verdadera.  "Vera  Cruz" 
means  True  Cross. 

The  description  of  the  railroad  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Mexico  speaks  very  highly  in  our 
behalf.  Notwithstanding  all  these  revolu- 
tions, we  have  undertaken  and  accomplished 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  present 
civilization. 

In  the  description  of  his  passage  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  the  author  speaks  of 
the  native  drink  called  in  the  Aztec  language 
"  pulque."  The  discovery  of  this  beverage 
is  most  interesting.  Before  the  Spaniards 
went  to  Mexico  the  country  was  divided 
into  different  empires.  Hiztlachihualt,  a 
young  princess,  while  wandering  in  the  fields, 
found  a  liquid  contained  in  the  roots  of  the 
"maguey,"  Otherwise  called  "American 
agave."  She  took  some  of  this  liquid  to 
her  father.  The  Toltec  monarch,  in  turn,  sent 
her  to  the  great  Aztec  Emperor,  who,  unlike 
our  distinguished  American  visitor,  found 
pulque  not  "  of  all  sour  things  the  most  dis- 
gusting," but  a  delicious  nectar ;  drank  more 
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than  his  royal  head  could  stand,  became  in- 
toxicated, and  insulted  the  handsome  prin- 
cess. This  gave  occasion  to  a  war  between 
the  two  empires,  which  lasted  for  several 
years,  and  we  are  told  by  the  historians  that 
when  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  Mexico  they 
found  the  fields  between  that  city  and  Tex* 
caco  "  white  with  bones." 

The  miraculous  apparition  of  the  Lady  of 
Guadalupe,  as  told  by  the  reverend  writer, 
and  the  description  of  her  grand  cathedral,  are 
most  interesting.  That  image  is  worshiped 
throughout  the  whole  country,  especially  by 
the  Indian  element,  who  visit  her  once  a  year 
and  bring  to  her  a  large  portion  of  the  money 
they  have  earned  during  the  whole  year; 
hence  the  immense  wealth  of  that  cathedral 
We  would  add  a  very  interesting  fact.  Dur- 
ing the  confiscation  of  the  church  property 
by  the  Government,  a  gentleman  was  com- 
missioned to  examine  the  archives  left  in  the 
convents.  Among  other  important  docu- 
ments he  found  a  receipt  of  a  Spaniard  for 
"having  painted  the  Lady  of  Guadalupe." 
The  Romanists  claim  that  among  other 
strange  things  about  this  apparition  is  the 
name  that  the  Holy  Virgin  herself  took  to 
be  known  by  in  Mexico,  a  name  entirely  new 
to  the  Spanish  language.  But  when  we 
read  that  the  Moors  used  the  name  "  wade  " 
for  river,  and  that  the  Spaniards  changed  the 
"  w  "  to  "  g,"  and  that  there  was  a  name 
"  Guadalupus,"  River-wolf y  given  to  a  river 
in  south-west  Spain,  which  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Guadalquivir,  we  find  nothing 
new  in  the  name  Guadalupe.  How  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  imposed  on  those 
poor  Indians  is  very  astonishing. 

A  chapter  dedicated  to  the  Reformation 
in  Mexico  gives  a  very  valuable  testimony 
to  the  clergy  and  members  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus.  One  of  the  bishops-elect  of  that 
church  has  been  lately  among  us,  and  found 
great  sympathy  and  encouragement  among 
New  England  people. 

To  all  those  interested  in  Mexico,  and 
especially  in  the  work  of  the  church  in  that 
land,  we  would  most  earnestly  recommend 
this  book.       Primitivo  A.  Rodriguez. 


MS.  LEWIS  OH  AOTOBS  AHD  AOTIHCr.* 

THIS  volume  shows  that  for  years,  while 
engaged  in  his  philosophical  studies, 
Mr.  Lewes  has  been  an  attentive  student  also 
of  the  stage.  His  present  view  is  that  the 
histrionic  art  is  degenerating  into  a  mere 
amusement,  which  we  think  a  partly  correct 
view ;  his  desire  is  to  see  a  revival  of  the 
art,  in  which  desire  we  heartily  and  hopefully 
join  him.  And  we  count  on  conscientious 
and  able  books  like  this  as  valuable  means 
to  that  end.  Three  classes  of  people  it 
particularly  concerns:  play-actors,  theater- 
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goers,  and  dramatic  readers.  The  latter  will 
find  it  full  of  valuable  suggestions. 

There  are  fifteen  essays,  or  chapters,  be- 
longing to  different  dates  scattered  through 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  back.  Two  of  the 
earlier  relate  to  the  drama  in  Germany  and 
Spain ;  a  third  to  the  Parisian  drama  in 
1865.  It  is  in  this  last  that  Mr.  Lewes  meets 
Mr.  James  so  interestingly  in  coincident 
criticism,  as  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  two 
agree  in  their  estimate  of  both  Got  and 
Madame  Plessy,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  estimate  is  very  high. 

Two  other  essays  are  properly  studies, 
one  of  ''National  Acting,"  the  other  of 
"Shakespeare  as  Actor  and  Critic."  Of 
course  we  know  very  little  of  Shakespeare 
in  these  capacities,  except  as  we  see  him 
through  his  writings.  Mr.  Lewes  thinks  he 
was  a  better  critic  than  actor. 

The  remaining  chapters,  ten  in  number, 
are  descriptive  and  critical  personal  sketches 
of  eminent  actors  whom  Mr.  Lewes  has 
seen;  constituting,  in  our  judgment,  the 
most  interesting  part  of  his  work.  Edmund 
Kean  and  Salvini  are  the  two  pillars  in  his 
temple.  He  was  very  young  when  he  saw 
Kean,  but  he  has  never  forgotten  him, 
and  to  this  day  counts  him  "  incompara- 
bly the  finest  actor  "  he  ever  knew.  Salvini 
he  places  by  his  side.  Of  all  the  Hamlets 
he  has  seen,  the  Italian's  is  "the  least 
disappointing,"  and  he  accounts  him  the 
greatest  speaker  he  has  ever  heard.  Rachel 
he  calls  "  the  panther  of  the  stage,"  and  fur- 
ther defines  her  place  by  saying  that  she 
was  very  much  as  a  woman  what  Kean  was 
as  a  man.  But  he  notes  that  she  could  not 
speak  prose  with  success,  and  in  this  inca- 
pacity he  finds  reason  of  her  failure  in  mod- 
ern drama.  Macready  be  remembers  for 
talent  rather  than  genius,  but  great  talent, 
great  in  the  range  of  its  capabilities.  "  It 
was  really  a  rare  sight  to  witness  Claude 
Melnotte  and  Lear  played  by  the  same  actor 
in  the  same  week."  Mr.  Lewes  prints  a 
graphic  account  of  Macready's  farewell  per- 
formance, which  he  witnessed,  written  at  the 
time,  in  185 1.  Charles  Matthews  he  liked 
immensely,  and  he  is  frank  enough  to  men- 
tion, as  a  proof  of  his  enthusiasm,  that  he 
once  wrote  a  one-act  comedy  for  him;  which 
was  not,  however,  accepted. 

After  the  same  entertaining  and  instruct- 
ive manner  Mr.  Lewes  writes  of  the  come- 
dian Farren,  "  representative  of  gentlemen," 
who  would  always  "  strengthen  a  cast,"  but 
never  "  draw  a  house ; "  of  Fre'de'ric  Lemai- 
tre,  so  gifted  for  the  personation  of  the 
picturesque  blackguard;  of  Keeley,  who  is 
neatly  described  as  "  a  duodecimo  Falstaff," 
and  of  his  equally  clever  wife.  Fechter  and 
Ristori  are  discussed  at  length  in  chapter  xi, 
but  are  not  rated  as  more  than  "accom- 
plished." 

Mr.  Lewes  will  not  concede  to  the  actor 


a  rank  equal  to  that  of  the  writer  or  the 
painter ;  the  actor  being,  from  his  point  of 
view,  not  a  creator,  but  only  a  utilizer.  We 
regret  that  he  should  have  degraded  his  own 
literary  standing  by  using  the  word  "nigger." 


EHGLI8H  READERS. 

MR.  HUDSON  has  done  our  schools  a 
favor  by  using  his  severe  literary  taste 
and  extensive  experience  as  an  instructor,  in 
the  preparation  of  a  reading-book.1  We  wish 
that  the  remarks  in  his  introduction  might 
be  studied  by  all  readers  and  teachers.  His 
taste  is  rigorous,  and  no  doubt  many  who  look 
at  his  book  will  complain  that  he  has  ex- 
cluded writers  with  whom  it  were  well  that 
young  people  were  acquainted.  Patriotism 
may  also  feel  offended  that  so  few  Amer- 
ican names  are  included. 

Mr.  Hudson  says  that  he  would  "start  the 
young  with  such  authors  as  have  been  tested 
and  approved  by  a  large  collective  judgment" 
He  likes  to  see  the  young  growing  enthusi- 
astic over  the  treasured  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence of  their  forefathers.  We  sympathise 
with  him  in  these  views,  and  surely  it  is 
discouraging  and  distressing  to  see  a  gener- 
ation coming  up  to  maturity  upon  milk  and 
water.  We  hail  with  delight  any  effort  to  give 
them  strong  meat.  We  think,  however,  that 
care  should  be  exercised  to  point  out  all  that 
is  good  and  wholesome  in  current  literature. 

Mr.  Hudson's  book  is  crowded  with  gems, 
and  must  do  a  good  work  in  any  school 
where  it  is  used.  We  have  noticed,  however, 
in  the  notes  some  expressions  that  might 
be  changed  to  advantage,  for  they  are  rather 
below  the  standard  that  the  editor  proposes. 
We  hardly  like  to  be  told  that  a  passage  of 
the  judicious  Hooker  is  "hard  to  beat;  "that 
Luna  was  "  smitten  with  Endymion's  beau- 
ty ;"  that  certain  minds  "got  badly  swamped ;" 
that  Napoleon's  promises  to  the  nations  he 
conquered  "always  ended  in  his  fleecing 
them,  skinning  them,  and  picking  their 
bones  ; "  and  we  fear  it  borders  on  extrava- 
gance to  say  of  Wordsworth's  noble  "  Ode 
to  Duty"  that  "no  higher  strain  of  moral 
inspiration  has  been  breathed  on  earth  since 
the  days  of  the  Apostles." 

Mr.  Hudson  well  says :  "  Poetry,  that  has- 
no  holiness  in  it,  may  be,  for  it  often  has 
been,  vastly  popular  in  its  day ;  but  it  has 
and  can  have  no  lasting  hold  on  the  heart  of 
man.  ...  To  love  worthy  objects  and  in  a 
worthy  manner,  is  indeed  the  top  crown  of 
earthly  good;  aye,  and  of  heavenly  good 
also."  It  is  because  this  book  is  a  worthy 
outgrowth  of  such  principles  as  are  thus  ex- 
pressed, that  we  commend  it  heartily  to  all 
who  are  in  positions  where  they  can  bring  it 
before  the  young. 
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Mr.  Cumnock's  reader*  has  followed  so 
closely  after  Mr.  Hudson's  as  to  invite  com- 
parison with  it,  but  as  the  two  differ  large- 
ly in  object,  praise  of  the  one  is  not  neces- 
sarily condemnation  of  the  other.  Hudson's 
contains  nearly  a  hundred  pages  more  of 
matter  than  Cumnock's,  and  yet  is  in  appear- 
ance much  the  smaller  volume,  for  the  paper 
is  thinner  and  the  pages  are  more  capacious, 
the  thinness  of  the  paper  making  the  book 
more  flexible.  Hudson  gives  extracts  from 
eighty-seven  authors  and  Cumnock  from  one 
hundred  and  three,  and  yet  there  are  only 
sixteen  which  are  represented  in  both  books. 
Hudson  presents  seventy-one  who  are  not  in 
Cumnock,  and  Cumnock  eighty-seven  who 
do  not  appear  in  Hudson.  A  comparison  of 
the  lists  shows  the  different  objects  aimed  at 
by  the  respective  editors.  Mr.  Hudson 
would  cultivate  an  elevated  literary  taste, 
while  Mr.  Cumnock  wishes  to  give  selections 
"  best  suited  to  the  purposes  of  elocutionary 
training  and  public  reading  and  declama- 
tion." Of  course  these  latter  conditions  are 
not  consistent  with  such  a  collection  as  Mr. 
Hudson  has  made.  We  should  prefer  to 
give  our  children  Hudson,  however,  even  if 
the  object  were  to  train  them  in  elocution, 
though  he  has  neglected  the  departments  of 
wit  and  humor  too  much  to  make  his  selec- 
tions available  by  those  who  wish  to  make 
out  programmes  for  public  readings,  where 
the  average  audience  will  go  to  sleep  if  not 
tickled. 

On  examination  of  the  authors  in  the  two 
volumes  we  find  that  Hudson's  contains  ex- 
tracts from  the  following  writers  who  do  not 
appear  at  all  in  Cumnock's :  Addison,  Car- 
lyle,  Choate,  Cowley,  Cowper,  De  Quincey, 
Dryden,  Froude,  Gladstone,  Gray,  Haw- 
thorne, Helps,  Hooker,  Herbert,  Johnson, 
Jonson,  Keats,  Lamb,  Landor,  Mill,  Milton, 
Shelley,  South,  Southey,  Spenser,  Steele, 
Swift,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Thomson  and  others. 
Among  those  included  by  Cumnock  and  ex- 
cluded by  Hudson  are  Aldrich,  Aytoun,  Mrs. 
Beers,  G.  H.  Boker,  the  Brownings,  Alice 
Cary,  Frank  Clive,  Will  Carleton,  Raynell 
Coates,  Collins,  Dickens,  Fields,  Gough, 
Halpine,  Bret  Harte,  Holmes,  Hood,  Hunt, 
Lever,  Lincoln,  Lover,  Lowell,  Bulwer, 
James  De  Mille,  Mitford,  Montgomery, 
Moore,  "Nasby,"  Phillips,  "Mark  Twain," 
Poe,  Ruskin,  Saxe,  Ann  S.  Stephens,  Bayard 
Taylor,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Thackeray,  Willis, 
and  many  others. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Cumnock  might  well 
have  omitted  some  of  the  names  that  he  has 
honored,  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  Mr. 
Hudson  could  not  have  excluded  any  which 
are  on  his  list,  though  he  might  properly 
have  added  several  to  it  -  All  who  are  inter- 
ested in  training  the  young  will  wish  to  ex- 

*  Choice  Readings,  with  Elocutionary  Advice.  By  Rob- 
ert McLain  Cumnock,  A.  M.  Chicago:  Jansen,  McQurg 
&Co. 


amine  both  of  these  books  more  minutely 
than  we  are  now  able  to  do. 

Arthur  Gilman. 


W00LSET8  POLITICAL  80IEH0E.* 

PRES.  WOOLSEY  divides  his  imposing 
and  very  comprehensive  work  into 
three  parts :  the  first  is  devoted  to  the  doc- 
trine of  rights  as  the  foundation  of  a  just 
state ;  the  second  discusses  the  true  theory 
of  the  state ;  and  the  third,  and  by  far  the 
fullest  division,  is  given  to  the  multitudinous 
questions  of  practical  politics. 

Passing  over  a  host  of  topics,  such  as  the 
marriage  institution  and  the  right  of  proper- 
ty, which  are  well  discussed  in  the  first  part,  we 
come  at  once  to  President  Woolsey's  theory 
of  the  state,  which  is  thus  briefly  expressed : 
"The  right  [of  the  state]  comes  not  from 
renounced  power,  but  in  the  state's  being, 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  God's  method 
of  helping  men  toward  a  perfect  life."  We 
are  not  sure  that  this  test  would  not  cover 
all  the  legislation  of  an  ideally  perfect  state ; 
undoubtedly,  also,  it  is  very  convenient  to 
find  a  divine  sanction  to  many  acts  of  the 
state,  as  when  in  war  it  sacrifices  the  lives 
of  thousands,  for  the  sake  of  the  material 
and  societary  interests  of  the  millions.  But 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  such  a  theory  is 
indefinite,  unpractical ;  that  it  is  not,  in  short, 
a  working  theory.  In  fact,  it  is  observable 
that  the  author  does  not  bring  it  into  vital 
contact  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  The 
really  pivotal  point  in  the  work  is  the  chapter 
on  the  Sphere  and  Ends  of  the  State,  in 
which  this  right,  however  derived,  has  its 
scope  marked  out  and  determined.  Ac- 
cording to  the  view  herein  advanced,  it 
seems  that  the  sphere  of  civic  action  is 
best  seen  by  looking  at  the  state  as  "a 
great  association,"  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  economists,  an  instance  of  combina- 
tion of  labor,  though  we  do  not  recollect 
that  they  have  ever  used  the  state  as  an  il- 
lustration of  it. 

"The  interests  of  men  demand  unity  of  law  and 
one  power  everywhere,  in  order  that  life  may  be 
on  one  undisturbed  plan.  These  wants  in  detail 
cannot  be  met  by  individuals  whose  power  is  lim- 
ited and  local,  or  by  a  multitude  01  small  com- 
munities or  municipalities.  One  organized  power 
must  do  all,  both  the  jural  work  and  the  work 
that  embraces  other  great  interests." 

Concerning  this  view  of  the  sphere  of  the 
state,  it  may  be  said  that  if  "  the  interests 
of  men  "  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  scope 
of  the  state's  exercise  of  its  power,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  they  do  not  also  furnish 
an  explanation  of  the  underlying  right. 
Such  a  test  of  the  state's  right  of  action  as 
is  here  indicated  is,  of  course,  empirical ;  the 
philosophy  of  politics  becomes  little  else 


•  Political  Science ;  or  the  State  Theoretically  and  Prac- 
tically Considered.  By  Theodore  D.  Woolsey.  a  Vols. 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 


than  the  philosophy  of  history.  But  there 
is,  in  truth,  no  alchemy  whose  magic  touch 
can  transform  the  leaden  difficulties  of  state- 
craft For  such  a  philosopher's  stone,  Rous- 
seau and  his  school  sought  in  vain ;  Mill  is 
no  more  successful  when  he  lays  down  his 
cardinal  maxim,  in  the  essay  on  Liberty,  that 
"  the  individual  is  not  accountable  to  society 
for  his  actions,  in  so  far  as  these  concern  the 
interests  of  no  person  but  himself."  Pres. 
Woolsey  fully  recognizes  the  impossibility, 
and  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  book  to 
an  historical  and  critical  review  of  forms  of 
government  and  methods  in  legislation  with- 
out attempting  to  make  the  application  of  a 
theory.  The  recognition  would  have  been 
complete  had  the  work  before  us  been 
entitled  "The  Art  of  Politics"  instead  of 
"  Political  Science."  The  part  on  Practical 
Politics  is  given  to  a  review  of  historic  forms 
of  government,  and  the  discussion  of  nu- 
merous questions  of  interest  in  modern 
politics. 

Running  through  these  essays  one  cannot 
fail  to  notice  a  hardly  concealed  fear  for  the 
future  of  democratic  institutions.  Ochloc- 
racy, as  the  author  calls  the  reign  of  the 
proletariat,  is  constantly  in  his  mind  and  fre- 
quently on  his  pen.  Although,  in  his  view, 
"the  ancient  democracies — small  in  size, 
with  a  concentrated  population,  susceptible 
of  intense  excitement,  often  ready  to  play 
the  tyrant,  when  they  had  secure  possession 
of  the  state  without  checks  and  breaks  such 
as  the  representative  system  furnished  — 
are  not  that  form  of  government  which  can 
fairly  be  used  as  the  test  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples," yet  the  phenomena,  in  our  own  day, 
of  the  control  of  large  masses  of  property 
by  non-taxpaying  citizens,  the  ease  with 
which  demagogues  can  manipulate  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  caucus,  the  decline  of  the 
Bench  by  reason  of  an  elective  judiciary, 
and  the  tremendous  personal  power  of  the 
President,  are  not  to  be  viewed  without 
alarm.  We  do  not  believe  that  these  fears 
are  the  expression  of  a  timid  conservatism 
resulting  from  the  Federalist  influences  un- 
der which  the  late  President  of  Yale  College 
was  trained;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  may 
judge  of  the  author  from  a  general  survey 
of  his  work,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  though  his  step  may  be  infirm  with  the 
weight  of  years,  is  mind  is  still  fresh,  open 
to  the  latest  and  best  in  modern  thought 
and  free  from  the  encrusted  prejudices  of 
age. 

As  a  whole,  the  book  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  literature,  and  a  trustworthy 
guide  to  the  higher  duties  of  American  citi- 
zenship. That  the  pages  of  so  eminent  an 
author  should  be  disfigured  by  the  constantly 
recurring  and  inexcusable  blunders  of  a  slov- 
enly proof-reader,  is  a  fault  of  the  otherwise 
excellent  letter-press  on  which  we  cannot 
be  too  severe. 
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BOUTHALL'S  EPOCH  OF  THE 
MAMMOTH.* 

THIS  book  is  avowedly  directed  against 
the  modern  theories  of  the  evolution  of 
animal  life ;  the  author  endeavoring  to  make 
a  point  against  the  progressionist  school  by 
proving  that  man  has  been  upon  the  earth 
for  but  a  short  time,  a  time  all  too  short  to 
allow  for  the  action  of  those  slow-acting 
forces  to  which  the  modern  school  of  natu- 
ralists look  for  the  creation  of  races.  The 
plan  of  the  book  shows  a  fair  amount  of 
literary  skill,  and  the  matter  a  wide  though 
irregularly  uncritical  reading.  Authorities 
of  the  greatest  weight  are  jumbled  in  with 
the  merest  dabsters  of  science;  men  who 
have  given  trained  lives  to  research  are  out- 
weighed on  its  pages  by  the  first  convenient 
nobody  who  can  be  found  to  hold  an  opposite 
opinion. 

The  conservative  naturalist  must  regret 
that  this  important  task  of  criticism  upon 
the  course  of  inquiry  into  the  antiquity  of 
man  should  be  given  over  to  such  men,  who 
approach  the  subject  as  does  a  clever  lawyer 
his  case  when  he  must  make  his  brief.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  class  of  so-called 
archaeologists  includes  a  larger  proportion 
of  half-taught  men  than  make  up  the  person- 
nel of  any  other  science,  their  work  needs 
the  unsparing  criticism  of  a  judicial  mind 
such  as  Lyell  so  nobly  gave  to  the  researches 
of  geologists.  The  considerable  success  of 
Dr.  Southall  in  pricking  some  of  the  blad- 
ders on  which  our  archaeologists  have  long 
been  swimming  is  sufficient  proof  that  the 
science  needs  a  great  deal  of  wholesome 
criticism,  and  that  it  affords  easy  opportu- 
nities for  its  use. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  up  in  suc- 
cession the  abundant  errors  of  statement 
and  of  understanding  which  have  arisen 
from  the  author's  evident  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  of  geology  and  zoology. 
A  single  case  will  show  the  utter  untrust- 
worthiness  of  his  methods.  Having  shown 
that  the  elephant  (to  him  all  elephants  are,  if 
convenient,  but  one  species)  was  living  in 
Assyria  at  about  1 200  B.  C,  he  proceeds  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  likely  enough  that 
the  Siberian  elephants  lived  yet  a  thousand 
years  or  so  before  that  time.  He  clearly 
does  not  know  that  the  Siberian  elephant  is 
separated  from  the  existing  species  of 
Southern  Asia  by  differences  about  as  great 
as  those  which  distinguish  the  polar  bear 
from  the  ordinary  black  bear;  so  his  sup- 
posed evidence  goes  for  nothing.  Blunders 
of  this  sort  are  perhaps  pardonable  if  we 
are  in  any  case  to  excuse  a  man  for  writing 
ignorantly  of  a  subject  which  above  all 
requires  personal  familiarity ;  but  the  con- 


*  The  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth  and  the  Apparition  of 
Man  upon  the  Earth.  By  James  C.  Southall,  A.  M., 
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eluding  chapter  of  the  book  merits  a  strong- 
er condemnation.  In  the  earlier  part  we 
may  charge  to  over-fervid  advocacy  the  sup- 
pression of  much  evidence  that  points  to 
conclusions  other  than  those  the  author 
seeks  to  affirm,  but  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  avoid  all  discussion  of  the  carefully 
fortified  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in 
California,  which  have  been  brought  together 
by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney.  Here  the  book 
descends  very  near  to  flippant  nonsense,  and 
abounds  in  perversions  and  suppressions  of 
facts  which  throw  a  curious  light  upon  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  book.  This  chapter  is 
unworthy  of  any  writer  who  pretends  to  treat 
a  great  problem,  and  it  shows  his  essential 
unfitness  for  his  chosen  task. 

In  a  word,  while  we  must  credit  the  book 
with  a  certain  literary  skill,  sufficient  to  make 
it  readable,  we  must  say  that  it  has  little 
of  a  scientific  spirit,  but  is  a  piece  of  special 
pleading,  which  so  far  from  helping  will 
certainly  hinder  the  cause  it  attempts  to  help. 


0AH0E8  AHB  OAHOEDfG.* 

'"THESE  four  publications,  ranging  from 
the  magazine  article  of  six  pages  to 
the  solid  octavo  volume  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  present  a  complete  exposition  of 
the  modern  science  of  canoeing,  theoretical 
and  applied.  We  call  it  "modern,"  for 
though  in  the  abstract  this  method  of  inland 
navigation  is  as  old  as  the  "  birch  "  of  the 
North  American  Indian  and  the  "kayak"  of 
the  Greenlander,  it  is  only  within  about  a  doz- 
en years,  or  since  Mr.  MacGregor  led  the  way 
in  his  famous  "  Rob  Roy,"  that  it  has  been 
developed  into  a  full-sized  and  first-class 
sport,  with  well-defined  principles,  regular 
industrial  interests,  and  organized  devotees. 
And  now  it  begins  to  have  its  literature. 

The  "canoe"  of  the  present  era  is  alight, 
frail  craft,  built  sometimes  all  of  wood,  and 
sometimes  of  a  wooden  frame  with  a  paper 
skin,  propelled  by  means  of  sails,  or  oars,  or 
paddles,  and  carrying  a  single  passenger 
with  his  kit,  the  latter  reduced  to  its  lowest 
possible  terms.  The  ideal  voyage  of  the 
canoeist  is  a  long  and  rambling  one  over 
land-locked  waters.  By  day  he  skims  the 
river,  or  the  lake,  or  the  canal,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  by  night  reposes  in  camp  upon 
the  shore.  When  one  highway  gives  out, 
he  shoulders  his  boat  and  makes  for  another. 
He  may  be  explorer,  or  naturalist,  or  sports- 
man, or  idler ;  or  all  in  one.  He  is  a  Thoreau 
with  an  improved  outfit   The  fascinations 


•The  Perfect  Canoe.  By  W.  L.  Alden.  Harper's 
Monthly  for  April,  1878. 

Constitution,  By-Laws,  Sailing  Regulations,  etc.,  of  the 
New  York  Canoe  Club,  1878. 

Canoeing  in  Kanuckia.  By  C.  L.  Norton  and  John 
Habberton.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Voyage  of  the  Paper  Canoe.  By  Nathaniel  H.  Bishop. 
Lee&  Shepard. 


of  his  life  are  many  and  strong.  The  only 
drawback  seems  to  be  one  which  is  suggested 
in  this  bit  of  advice  from  a  veteran : 

"  Do  not  undertake  to  be  a  canoeist  unless  you 
can  swim  easily  and  welL" 

The  canoeist  may  then  expect  to  spend 
some  of  the  time  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Alden,  Mr.  Norton,  and  Mr.  Habber- 
ton are  three  of  the  thirty-six  members 
of  the  New  York  Canoe  Club;  and  are 
journalists,  notwithstanding  Mr.  fiishop's 
remark  that  nearly  all  the  canoeists  of  his 
acquaintance  are  ministers.  What  they, 
between  them,  do  not  know  about  canoeing 
is  probably  not  worth  knowing.  Mr.  Alden 
takes  us  through  the  shops  of  the  several 
canoe  builders,  as  it  were,  and  shows  us  the 
different  styles  of  boats,  pointing  out  the 
peculiarities  and  comparative  merits  of  each. 
His  paper  is  one  of  facts,  but  is  written  in 
a  playful  spirit,  which  makes  it  very  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Norton's  and  Mr.  Habberton's 
book  gives  a  good  deal  of  similar  informa- 
tion about  boats  and  their  factors,  with  a  large 
addition  of  sailing  directions  and  practical 
hints  for  canoeists ;  the  whole  mixed  in  with 
a  narrative,  intended  to  be  facetious,  of  a 
canoe  excursion  into  the  Canadas,  last  year, 
in  which  the  parties  participated.  Like  most 
attempts  to  be  humorous,  this  element  of 
the  volume  falls  short  of  complete  success, 
the  jokes  being  rather  labored,  and  the  style 
of  a  sort  that  grows  monotonous  and  weari- 
some ;  but  the  instruction  at  the  bottom  is 
well  worth  having.  The  text  is  embellished 
with  a  profusion  of  home-made  pictures,  all 
of  which  answer  their  purpose  very  well, 
and  some  of  which  are  very  clever.  If  the 
authors  had  utilized  their  experience  to  make 
a  sober  handbook  for  such  as  might  like  to 
profit  by  it,  we  think  they  would  have  done 
better,  and  have  laid  the  public  under  a  larg- 
er obligation. 

This  wiser  course  has  beed  followed  by 
Mr.  Bishop,  the  same  who  a  few  years  since, 
when  only  seventeen  years  old,  amused  him- 
self by  taking  a  thousand  miles'  walk  across 
South  America.  (See  The  Pampas  and  the 
Andes.  By  N.  H.  Bishop.  Lee  &  Shepard, 
1869.)  The  voyage  of  which  we  now  have 
a  detailed  narrative  was  a  very  serious  and 
extraordinary  one,  although  undertaken  for 
scientific  pleasure.  The  route  was  from 
Quebec  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  into  and  down 
the  Sorel  River,  and  across  Lake  Champlain 
into  the  Hudson ;  through  New  Jersey  into 
the  Delaware;  and  thence  by  the  almost 
continuous  series  of  sounds  and  rivers  and 
creeks  which  edge  the  Atlantic  coast  to  and 
across  Florida;  and  so  byway  of  the  St 
Mary's  and  Suwanee  Rivers  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  entire  distance  of  2,500 
miles  was  traversed  in  a  paper  canoe  in  less 
than  eight  months  of  1874-5,  *b«  adventur- 
ous voyage  involving  some  perils  and  many 
hardships,  but  affording  to  one  of  Mr. 
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Bishop's  tastes  the  keenest  enjoyment.  His 
story  is  told  in  a  sensible  and  excellent  man- 
ner, with  a  very  minute  attention  to  topo- 
graphical details,  so  that  it  has  a  genuine 
value  as  a  record  of  exploration,  in  addition 
to  its  interest  as  a  romantic  and  sometimes 
thrilling  narrative ;  and  as  it  approaches  the 
North  Carolina  shores,  home  of  the  freed- 
men  and  the  "  Crackers,"  it  grows  rich  and 
racy  with  character-sketch  and  anecdote. 
The  accompanying  maps  of  the  route,  ten  in 
number,  were  drawn  and  engraved  at  the 
Coast  Survey  office,  and  are  singularly  fine. 
The  enterprise  which  provides  such  accurate 
and  beautiful  helps  for  the  reader  deserves 
the  heartiest  commendation. 


BBIEF  HOTIOES. 


The  Armies  of  Asia  and  Europe.     By  Emory 
Upton.    [D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

Gen.  Upton  is  one  of  the  younger  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army,  but  a  more  com- 
petent person  for  the  important  service  whose 
performance  is  here  recorded,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  ex-Secretary  of  War  Bel- 
knap to  select  With  two  companions,  also 
officially  designated,  he  proceeded  to  Japan, 
by  way  of  San  Francisco,  late  in  the  summer 
of  1875;  thence  to  China,  India,  and  Persia, 
by  way  of  the  Caucasus  and  Constantinople  ; 
into  Europe ;  and  so  home.  Of  the  several 
countries  visited  the  military  organization 
and  habit  were  studied  on  professional  prin- 
ciples, and  the  result  is  here  presented  in  a 
four-fold  form :  first,  a  series  of  reports,  de- 
scriptive and  statistical,  upon  the  armies  of 
Japan,  China,  India,  Persia,  Italy,  Russia, 
Austria,  Germany,  France,  and  England; 
second,  a  comparative  study  of  the  infantry 
tactics  in  use  in  the  several  armies,  a  branch 
of  the  subject  in  which  Gen.  Upton  is  pecu 
liarly  an  expert ;  third,  a  chapter  of  conclu- 
sions respecting  various  improvements  of 
the  military  organization  in  the  United 
States  ;  and,  fourth,  a  few  personal  letters  to 
friends  depicting  the  more  private  aspects  of 
the  tour.  The  chapter  on  tactics  is  illus- 
trated with  a  number  of  diagrams.  The  en- 
tire work  has  been  intelligently^done,  though 
the  volume  is  without  a  table  of  contents 
which  omission,  to  use  a  figure,  makes  it  like 
a  regiment  without  a  roster.  An  index,  how- 
ever, in  part  remedies  this  deficiency,  and 
the  encyclopedic  plan  of  the  book  makes  it 
comparatively  easy  of  reference.  As  such 
its  value  is  unique  and  manifest  Of  the  ar- 
mies of  Asia,  Gen.  Upton  gives  the  highest 
praise  to  those  of  Japan  and  India;  "the 
military  institutions  "  of  the  latter,  he  goes 
so  far  as  to  say,  presenting  "  more  features 
for  our  imitation  than  those  of  any  army  or 
country  in  Europe."  Of  the  European  ar- 
mies he  speaks  less  definitely  in  comparison 
but  the  bearing  of  his  pages  upon  the  present 
situation  is  obvious.   The  force  of  British 


infantry  available  for  aggressive  purposes  he 
estimates  at  100,000  men;  against  which, 
with  their  larger  methods,  Germany  could 
show  495,000,  Austria  545,000,  Russia  674,- 
000,  and  France  700,000.  Hence  reasons 
the  author :  "  Should  England  assail  any  of 
her  formidable  neighbors,  we  may  safely  an- 
ticipate that  the  war  will  be  followed  either 
by  the  speedy  reorganization  of  her  army,  or 
by  the  total  abandonment  of  the  policy  of 
armed  intervention  in  foreign  affairs." 

Armenia  and  the  Campaign  of  1877.  By  C.  B. 
Norman,  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
"Times."   [Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin.] 

In  the  late  war  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key Armenia  was  not  Bulgaria,  and  in  the 
profession  of  army  correspondent  Mr.  Nor- 
man is  not  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  whose 
brilliant  letters  to  the  News  were  the  subject 
of  notice  in  our  March  number.  Mr.  Nor- 
man's volume  is,  however,  much  better  fur- 
nished for  the  reader  than  was  the  other. 
Besides  one  large  general  map  of  the  seat  of 
war  in  Armenia,  it  contains  seven  sketch 
maps  of  special  campaigns  or  battle  fields,  all 
drawn  to  a  very  large  scale,  and  well  printed  ; 
together  with  statistical  appendices  relating 
to  Turkish  and  Russian  army  organization 
and  other  matters.  There  is  also  a  full  table 
of  contents,  and  the  type  is  large  and  clear. 
The  volume  is  an  excellent  text-book  for  the 
study  of  the  Armenian  side  of  the  conflict, 
and  helps  to  settle  some  important  points. 
Mr.  Norman  entered  service  a  pronounced 
philo-Turk,  but  was  thoroughly  converted  by 
what  he-  saw  and  heard.  He  found  the 
Turks  everywhere  fighting  under  expectation 
of  British  aid.  To  their  bravery  he  pays 
generous  tribute,  but  the  incompetency  of 
their  officers,  the  mismanagement  of  affairs 
by  the  government,  and  the  deficiency  of 
sanitary  and  hospital  provision,  he  condemns 
in  indignant  terms.  He  attests  over  and  over 
again  to  Turkish  treachery  and  cruelty,  but 
enters  no  similar  charge  against  the  Rus- 
sians. We  commend  his  letters  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  philo-Turks  whose  conversion 
is  yet  to  be  effected. 


Zr  Eternal  Punishment  Endless  t     By  J.  M. 
Whiton,  Ph.  D.   [Lockwood,  Brooks  &Co.] 

History  of  Opinions  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of 
Retribution.  By  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D. 
[D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

Eternal  Hope.  By  Rev.  Frederic  W.  Farrar, 
D.  D.   [E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.] 

Here  are  materials  for  the  study  of  the 
subject  of  eternal  punishment  to  good  pur- 
pose. All  three  books  are  worthy  the  care- 
ful reading  of  persons  interested  in  it :  Dr. 
Whiton's  for  its  scholarly  exegesis  of  the 
Scripture  utterances  whose  meaning  is  in 
dispute;  Dr.  Beecher's  for  its  thorough- 
going review  of  the  historical  authorities 
from  the  beginning  until  now ;  Canon  Far- 
rar's  for  its  eloquent  defense  of  the  more 
hopeful  aspect  of  the  solemn  question.  Canon 


Farrar's  five  sermons  were  preached  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  November  and  December 
last ;  and  while  not  justifying  the  hasty  use 
to  which  they  have  been  put  in  some  quar- 
ters, are  full  of  sympathy  for  the  gentler 
interpretation  of  the  Divine  character.  Dr. 
Whiton's  tract  was  first  published  two  or 
three  years  since,  and  the  impregnable  ar- 
gument it  advances  has  contributed  more 
than  any  other  one  cause,  we  believe,  to  the 
evident  change  of  sentiment  upon  the  matter 
now  silently  going  on  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Between  the  two  Dr.  Beecher's 
historical  researches  come  admirably  into 
use ;  and  whatever  be  the  true  doctrine,  he 
writes  in  the  interest  of  liberty  in  the  use 
of  it,  which  is  greatly  to  his  credit.  Dr. 
Farrar's  glowing  pages  will  be  read  with 
especial  gratitude  by  many  a  devout  heart 
We  thank  him  for  his  views,  and  for  the 
clearness  and  boldness  with  which  he  has 
expressed  them. 

The  Creeds  of  Christendom.  By  W.  R.  Greg. 
Two  Vols. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Religion  to  the  Spread 
of  the  Universal  Religions.  By  C.  P.  Tiele, 
Th.  D. 

Religion  in  China.  By  Joseph  Edkins,  D.  D. 
[James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.] 

t  These  are  three  of  the  latest  issues  of  the 
"English  and   Foreign  Philosophical  Li- 
brary," which  in  the  work  last  named  reaches 
its  eighth  volume.    There  is  nothing  in 
either  volume,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  to 
indicate  the  other  members  of  the  series  ;  a 
serious  external  defect  in  a  "  library."  Mr. 
Greg's  essay  is  a  doctrinaire's  advance,  by 
the  methods  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  with 
corresponding  intent,  upon  the  foundations 
of  Christianity.   The  drift  of  his  argument 
is  that  the  tenet  of  inspiration  is  baseless 
and  untenable,  that  the  gospels  of  the  New 
Testament  are  not  textually  faithful,  and 
that  the  early  disciples  of  Jesus  were  mis- 
guided men.   He  writes  extremely  well,  and 
much  of  what  he  writes  must  tend  to  clear 
the  religious  atmosphere.  Discriminating 
minds  may  follow  him  with  profit ;  but  alas ! 
all  are  not  discriminating.   The  "  universal 
religions,"  up  to  the  spread  of  which  Dr. 
Tiele  'draws  his  outlines,  are  Buddhism, 
Christianity,  and  Islam.   His  five  chapters 
are  accordingly  devoted  to  "  Religion  under 
the  control  of  Animism,"   "Among  the 
Chinese,"  "  Among  the  Hamites  and  Sem- 
ites," "Among  the  Indo-Germans, excluding 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,",  and  "  Among  the 
Indo-Germans  under  the  influence  of  the 
Semites  and  Hamites."  This  is  a  broad  if  not 
a  well-defined  field,  including  in  its  lines  the 
religions  of  the  American  aborigines,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Arabians,  the 
Hindoos,  and  the  old  Germans,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  The  sketch— it  is  hardly  more  than 
that — is  made  peculiarly  valuable  by  its  elab- 
orate bibliographical  paragraphs  upon  the  va- 
rious divisions  of  the  subject   Dr.  Edkins's 
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essay  was  first  published  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.  It  has  been  long  out  of  print,  and  is  here 
reproduced  with  four  additional  chapters, 
and  careful  revision  throughout.  It 'confines 
itself  to  a  single  section  of  the  subject  out* 
lined  by  Dr.  Tiele.  Its  characteristic  is  a 
warmly  sympathetic  temper  toward  Christian 
missions  in  China,  whose  steady  gain  it 
affirms  in  strong  terms,  and  in  whose  ultimate 
victory  it  professes  ardent  faith. 

Glimpses  of  the  Coming.    By  Richard  .  Gleason 
Greene.   [Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.] 

Modestly  avoiding  to  be  wise  beyond  what 
is  written,  Mr.  Greene  has  produced  a  trea- 
tise, every  page  of  which  is  a  wholesome 
incentive  to  devout  aspirations  and  a  rational 
persuasive  to  a  better  life.  Looking  at 
Christian  history  and  prophecy  "  as  central- 
izing all  its  elements  .  .  .  around  and  in  the 
living  and  mighty  person  of  the  Son  of 
God,"  the  author  treats  the  subject  not  as 
an  advocate  of  either  the  pre  or  post  millen- 
nial theory,  but  proposes  to  open  it  "  in  its 
vital  dynamics  rather  than  as  an  outward 
mechanical  operation."  The  idea,  then, 
which  controls  the  discussion  is  that,  from 
the  beginning,  Christ  has  always  been  the 
coming  and  the  reigning  One,  his  personal 
energy  vitalizing  the  material,  social  and 
moral  world ;  his  personal  presence  revealing 
itself  in  creation,  incarnation,  resurrection, 
advent,  millennial  glory  and  final  judgment. 
These  grand  events  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  arbitrarily  appointed  and  mechanically 
emerging  epochs,  but  as  naturally  successive 
processes  of  Christ's  living  and  working  in 
all  things.  These  and  all  other  comings  of 
the  Lord  are  a  pledge  and  type  of  his  millen- 
nial and  ultimate  advent,  which  will  be  actual 
and  personal,  but  not  material  or  visible  to 
the  bodily  eye.  The  author's  modest  spec- 
ulations in  this  sphere  of  indistinct  revela- 
tion will  not  please  the  bold  and  positive 
spirit  of  those  who  read  unfulfilled  prophecy 
quite  as  readily  as  a  page  of  history;  but 
his  strong  and  eloquent  exposition  of  sub- 
stantially the  catholic  view  of  the  "last 
things "  will  be  accepted  by  its  friends  as  a 
timely  and  very  fresh  contribution  to  its  lit- 
erature. 

Prose  and  Verse  by  Thomas  Moore.  With  Notes 
Edited  by  Richard  Heme  Shepherd,  and  a. 
Preface  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  [Scrib- 
ner,  Armstrong  &  Co.] 

This  capacious  and  well-printed  volume 
contains  a  mass  of  Moore's  writings  hitherto 
inedited  and  uncollected;  a  considerable 
portion  derived  from  manuscript  sources, 
such  as  his  note-books  and  commonplace 
books,  with  a  quantity  of  correspondence 
and  original  drafts.  There  are,  first,  half  a 
dozen  juvenile  pieces,  poems  and  prose; 
then  a  baker's  dozen  of  "  Satirical  and  Hu- 
morous Poems ; "  the  two  batches  together 
occupying  but  twenty-one  pages.  These 
scraps  out  of  the  way,  there  follow  eight 


ponderous  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  for  18 14-1834,  the  most  valuable 
and  entertaining  of  which  is  the  sketch  of 
"Private  Theatricals,"  which  gives  a  good 
deal  of  curious  information.  After  this,  be- 
ginning at  page  221,  we  have  "  A  Letter  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin,"  first  printed 
in  1810;  "M.  P.,  or  the  Blue  Stocking,"  a 
so-called  "  comic  opera "  in  three  acts ; 
"  The  Chapter  of  the  Blanket."  a  fragment 
of  an  eastern  romance  in  prose ;  a  dozen 
letters,  chiefly  to  Leigh  Hunt ;  and  finally, 
and  best  of  all,  about  thirty  pages  of  "  Notes 
from  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron."  These 
last  are  really  interesting  and  suggestive. 
As  a  whole  the  book  is  one  of  remains,  indeed, 
and  much  of  it  is  rubbish,  except  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  literary  student, 
to  whom  every  line  of  such  as  Moore 
has,  of  course,  its  value.  The  volume 
ought  to  be  owned  by  every  one  who  has 
made  a  point  of  having  Moore's  writings 
complete,  but  it  is  important  to  nobody 
else,  and  while  it  exhibits  the  versatility  of 
his  genius,  we  can  by  no  means  share  the 
American  sponsor's  enthusiasm  over  its 
quality. 

Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket.     By  J.  A. 
Froude.    [Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.] 

The  story  of  Becket  can  never  be  less 
than  dramatic.  Whether  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  King  or  the  Archbishop, 
the  struggle  between  the  two  representative 
men  of  the  twelfth  century,  ending  with  the 
martyrdom  at  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict  and 
the  humiliation  of  the  repentant  sovereign 
at  the  tomb  of  his  slain  enemy,  carries  cap- 
tive the  imagination  of  every  reader.  Mr. 
Froude's  narrative  is  well  worth  reading.  It 
is  graphic,  with  a  rapidity  of  style  suited  to 
the  action  of  the  great  historic  drama.  He 
is  very  successful  in  painting  the  contest 
between  Becket  and  Henry  against  the 
background  of  contemporary  history,  and  in 
bringing- into  clear  relief  the  relations  of 
the  four  leading  characters,  the  King,  the 
Archbishop,  Louis  of  France,  and  the  Pope. 
But  for  many  the  book  has  an  element  of 
disappointment.  With  all  the  heroic  elements 
in  the  character  of  St.  Thomas,  he  is  not, 
for  our  author,  a  hero.  Wherever  the  acts 
of  Henry  and  Becket  come  into  comparison, 
the  former  is  all  right,  the  latter  all  wrong. 
Wherever  a  sinister  motive  can  be  ascribed 
for  the  Archbishop's  acts  Mr.  Froude  im- 
putes it.  The  disappointment  is  greatest  in 
the  account  of  the  murder,  where  the  sym- 
pathetic imagination  of  Dean  Stanley  has 
given  us  an  essay  of  thrilling  interest 
Froude's  unimpass:oned  description  reminds 
one  of  the  heartless  narrative  in  his  history 
of  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  he  has  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  not  of  the  actors. 
Accordingly  he  leaves  us  more  impressed 
with  the  condition  of   the  church  in  the 


twelfth  century  and  its  relations  to  the  State 
than  with  the  Chancellor-Archbishop,  the 
two  parts  of  whose  life,  when  brought  into 
opposition,  are  the  personal  embodiment  of 
the  conflict  between  the  monarchy  and  the 
hierarchy.  We  notice  in  the  usually  unex- 
ceptionable style  an  occasional  slip.  "  In- 
teresting but  interested  writer  "  is  a  word-play 
hardly  within  the  dignity  of  historic  criticism, 
and  a  metrical  prose  sentence  which  would 
be  written  in  its  proper  form  thus : 

In  a  fit  of  remorse 

He  had  taken  the  Cross, 

And  intended  to  go  to  Jerusalem  ;  — 

strikes  a  nice  ear  as  too  near -doggerel. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.     By  Henry  James, 
Jr.   [Macmillan  &  Co.] 

The  "  French  Poets  and  Novelists,"  who 
are  the  subjects  of  Mr.  James's  critical  study 
in  the  essays  composing  this  volume,  are 
Alfred    de    Musset,    Theophile  Gautier, 
Charles   Baudelaire,    Honore"    de  Balzac, 
George  Sand,  Charles  de  Bernard,  Gustave 
Flaubert,  the  two  Amperes,  and  Madame  de 
Sabrau.     Associated   with   them   for  the 
author's  purpose  is  Turgenieff;  and  three 
other  essays  treat  respectively  of  Balzac's 
and  Prosper  Mcrimee's  letters  and  the 
Theatre   Francais.    American  magazines 
have  already  presented  all  of  them,  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  public.    More  than  much  mag- 
azine matter  do  they  deserve  preservation  in 
a  book.  Mr.  James  is  a  competent  guide,  and, 
in  a  field  so  disagreeable  as  we  must  say 
this  is,  a  judicious  one.    He  deodorizes  his 
subject  with  a  good  deal  of  skill,  and  his 
treatment  is  weighty  without   ever  being 
heavy.     His  learning  commands  respect, 
and  his  temper  inspires  confidence.    In  the 
essay  on  the  Theatre  Frangais  he  touches 
pens  with   Mr.   Lewes  in  his  volume  on 
Actors  and  Acting,  noticed  elsewhere;  and 
the  coincidence  of  judgments  respecting  the 
French  stage  is  interesting  and  instructive. 
Judged  by  its  ability  the  volume  as  a  whole 
belongs  in  the  front  rank  of  critical  literary 
biography ;  though  by  reason  of  its  scope  it 
does  not  appeal  to  so  large  a  circle  of  read- 
ers as  Mr.  Stewart's  Evenings  in  a  Library, 
mentioned  last  month.    Persons  desirous  of. 
studying  Turgdnieff  and  his  novels  could  not 
do  better  than  by  beginning  with  Mr.  James's 
sketch  of  him;   so  of   Flaubert  and  the 
others. 

Who  and  What.     Compiled  by  Annah  de  Pui 
Miller.    [].  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.] 

This  volume  is  well-meant,  but  defective 
in  its  plan.  Under  the  purely  arbitrary  head- 
ings of  Who  ?  Where  ?  When  ?  Which  ?  How  ? 
and  What?  is  massed  a  great  variety  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  important  person- 
ages and  events  of  history.  Opening  at  p, 
117  in  the  department  "Who,"  we  read  for 
instance : 

1x4.  Edward  V.  of  England.  —  Who  was 
the  "minor"  king?  A  its.  Edward  V.  of  En- 
gland. 
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Then  follows  a  biographical  paragraph  on 
Edward,  two-thirds  of  a  page  in  length. 
Turning  to  p.  306,  division  "What,"  we 
read : 

45.  Pearls.  —  What  two  famous  pearls  are 
mentioned  in  history  ?  Arts.  Cleopatra's  earrings, 
worth  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
one  that  Julius  Csesar  presented  to  Servilia, 
worth  twenty-four  thousand  dollars. 

46.  Lotos  Eaters.  —  What  does  it  mean? 
Arts.  A  pleasure-seeker. 

47.  Rubens.  —  Of  what  painter  was  it  asked, 
"Does  he  mix  blood  with  his  colors?"  Ans. 
Guido  asked  it  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens. 

Then  follow  sketches,  occupying  several 
pages,  of  Guido  and  Rubens.  The  more 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the 
volume  are  filled  with  information,  brief  or 
extended,  of  authors,  artists,  sovereigns, 
generals,  localities,  curiosities,  etc.,  etc.  "The 
Round  Table  "  shares  one  page  with  "  Fa- 
mous Horses ; "  on  another  "  Epic  Poem  " 
and  "Netherlands"  stand  side  by  side.  The 
materials  are  here  for  answering  a  great 
many  questions  which  people  are  constantly 
finding  occasion  to  ask ;  but  the  classifica- 
tion is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  book  thereby  greatly  limited,  notwith- 
standing its  very  good  index.  If  its  ele- 
ments could  be  dissolved,  and  precipitated 
anew  on  a  different  principle,  the  result 
would  be  an  improvement.  As  it  stands  it 
is  creditable  to  its  compiler  if  not  altogether 
serviceable  to  the  public,  showing  how  one's 
reading  and  study  may  be  utilized  for  self- 
instruction.  In  this  respect  Mrs.  Miller  has 
set  a  good  example. 


Dean  Church  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  Honorary 
Fellow  of  Oriel,  supplies  the  volume  on  The 
Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  series  of 
"  Epochs  of  Modern  History."  Though  the  last 
published,  it  is  in  reality  a  proper  introduction  to 
the  scries,  of  which  ten  volumes  have  already 
appeared,  and  several  others  are  to  come.  It 
maps  out  the  whole  broad  field,  particular  por- 
tions of  which  have  been  previously  subjected  to 
minute  survey.  Attention  is  confined  mainly  to 
the  West,  where  the  great  currents  of  modern 
history  took  their  rise.  A  full  and  clear  chrono- 
logical table,  and  three  maps  in  colors,  greatly 
facilitate  the  enjoyable  reading  of  the  book, 
which  is  one  of  outlines  and  broad  generalizations. 
Chapters  of  special  interest  are  the  third,  on 
Teutonic  society,  and  the  ninth,  on  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  English  people.  [Scribner,  Armstrong 
&Ca] 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Library  Journal,  for  a 
copy  of  its  finely  and  firmly  bound  first  volume. 
.No  public  library  of  any  size,  and  no  private 
library  of  any  considerable  size,  is  equipped 
without  at  least  one  year's  subscription  in  ad- 
vance to  this  periodical.    Its  peculiar  function  is 
the  exposition  of  the  technics  of  library  admin- 
istration.   In  this  it  is  without  a  competitor; 
it    has  not  even  a  companion  ;  and  on  turning 
over  its  pages  for  the  year,  we  are  impressed 


anew  with  its  inestimable  value  as  the  organ  of 
the  public  library  system.  The  Library  Journal 
is  published  monthly  by  F.  Leypoldt,  New  York, 
at  $ 5.00  a  year ;  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker  of  that  city 
being  the  general  editor,  and  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Cutter  and  Mr.  James  L.  Whitney,  of  the  Athe- 
naeum and  the  Public  Library,  Boston,  rendering 
departmental  assistance. 

You  would  not  take  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke 
to  be  a  star-gazer,  but  he  is,  and  what  is  more, 
he  is  tempting  other  people  to  be,  likewise,  with  a 
curious  "astronomical  lantern"  of  his  own  inven- 
tion and  a  tract  called  How  to  find  the  Stars  of 
his  own  writing.  Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.  man- 
ufacture the  one  and  publish  the  other.  Armed 
with  both  of  these  ingenious  contrivances,  ev- 
ery intelligent  American  citizen  may  be  his  own 
astronomer.  An  Improved  Order  of  Diogeneses 
is  not  unlikely  to  spring  up  amongst  us,  each  mem- 
ber, with  lantern  in  one  hand  and  tract  in  the  oth- 
er, hunting  not  for  a  man  but  for  a  constellation. 
Buy  this  apparatus  for  your  children,  whom  it 
will  entertain,  instruct,  and  occupy  in  the  sleepy 
edge  of  evening. 

The  edition  for  1878  of  A  Satchel  Guide  to 
Europe  [Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.]  increases 
the  value  of  that  already  very  valuable  hand- 
book for  cheap  trips  to  Europe  by  the  addition  of 
some  fresh  matter,  and  careful  revision  to  date. 
We  congratulate  anybody  who  has  three  months' 
leisure  and  $500  or  so  in  cash  with  which  to  im- 
prove its  instructions. —  Extracts  from  the  de- 
lightful old  Tatler,  Guardian,  and  Freeholder, 
by  Addison  and  Steele,  make  up  the  latest  vol- 
ume in  Mr.  John  Habberton's  tasteful  edition  of 
"  Select  British  Essayists"  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons] ; 
but  it  is  a  pity  to  find  the  title-page  of  so 
tasteful  a  book  typographically  disfigured  by  the 
use  of  the  sign  "  &  "  in  place  of  the  word  "  and." — 
Roberts  Brothers'  "  Wisdom  Series  "  is  enlarged 
by  the  accession  of  a  tiny  volume  of  Selections 
from  Doctor  John  Tauter,  the  noted  German 
mystic  of  the  14th  century,  worthy  of  the  com- 
panionship with  the  Emperor  Aurelius,  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  and  Epictetus,  in  which  he  is  here 
placed. —  Dr.  E.  H.  PI  umpire's  popular  exposi- 
tion of  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia 
[E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.]  is  based  upon  the  Johan- 
ncan  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  fol- 
lows a  practical  and  spiritual  rather  than  a  textual 
and  professional  method,  and  pays  special  atten- 
tion to  geographical  detail.— Mr.  James  Rees's 
Life  of  Edwin  Forrest  [T.  B.  Peterson  &  Broth- 
ers] is  founded  on  an  intimate  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  that  distinguished  actor,  and  very  well 
answers  the  interest  of  a  popular  sketch. —  Rev. 
Dr.  Deems's  Weights  and  Wings  [W.  B.  Muck- 
low]  is  a  small  collection  of  wise,  practical,  truly 
catholic  religious  essays;  sermons  or  editorial 
articles,  probably,  worked  over  into  book  form. — 
Whoever  wants  a  short,  authentic,  well-written 
life  of  the  late  Pope,  will  find  it  in  Mr.  Adolphus 
Trollope's  The  Story  of  Pius  the  Ninth  [Craig  & 
Taylor],  which  however  deals  with  him  rather  as 
pontiff  than  as  man,  and  is  political  more  than 
personal.—  The  mantle  of  the  late  Rev.  George 
Trask,  anti-tobacco  apostle,  seems  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Chase,  whose  Tobacco  [W. 
B.  Mucklow]  is  a  faithful  and  forcible  pre- 


sentation of  the  argument  against  the  use  of  the 
weed. 

Mr.  Rolfe  steadily  pushes  on  his  series  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  each  in  a  volume  by  itself, 
copiously  annotated,  and  modestly  illustrated. 
The  latest  issue  is  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  which 
is  dealt  with  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pages ;  twenty  being  given  to  intro- 
ductory matters,  and  sixty-four  to  the  Notes. — 
The  Six  Dialpgues  of  Plato,  which  form  the  nine- 
teenth volume  in  Harper's  series  of  "Greek  and 
Latin  Texts,"  are  Euthyphro,  Apologia  Socratis, 
Creto,  Phaedo,  Gorgias,  and  Protagoras.  This 
series  gives  text  alone,  without  note  or  comment. 
The  type  is  excellent,  and  the  size  of  the  book 
convenient  for  the  pocket. —  Volume  XV  of 
Scribner's  Monthly,  comprising  the  numbers  from 
November,  1877,  to  April,  1878,  is  a  very  hand- 
some volume  indeed,  and  is  supplied  with  a  more 
than  ordinarily  minute  index.  One  amusing  line 
therein  is  this:  "Song of  the  Milkmaid.  Plagiar- 
ized from  Sydney  Dobell."  Illustrations  are  in- 
dexed as  well  as  articles,  which  it  is  quite  necessary 
to  do  in  the  case  of  a  magazine  whose  pictorial 
embellishments  are  so  superb  and  distinctive  a 
feature  as  Scribner's. —  Mr.  Alfred  Waites's  His- 
torical Student's  Manual  [Lee  &  Shepard]  pre- 
sents by  a  series  of  six  tables,  printed  in  two  col- 
ors, a  view  of  the  progress  of  English  history 
from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  until 
now,  with  glimpses  of  contemporary  rulers  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  of  the  Papal  succes- 
sion. The  arrangement  is  clear,  and  the  effort 
helpful. —  Mrs.JE.  D.  Kendall  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
has  arranged  a  semi-dramatic  version  of  Mother 
Goose,  designed  to  furnish  parlor  evening  enter- 
tainment by  means  of  tableaux,  songs,  etc.  The 
idea  is  a  good  one,  and  it  seems  to  be  well  car- 
ried out   Lee  &  Shepard  are  the  publishers. 


An  address  by  Edward  Bally  to  Swiss  manu- 
facturers on  Industry  and  Manufactures  in  the 
United  States,  suggested  by  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition at  Philadelphia,  has  been  translated  from 
the  French,  and  published  by  Mr.  Todd's  "  Bea- 
con Press,"  Boston. —  The  new  List  of  the  new 
house  of  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  makes  a  large- 
paged  pamphlet  of  40  pages,  showing  at  a  glance 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  issues  which  now 
will  bear  their  imprint.  The  publications  of  Al- 
bert Mason  of  New  York  are  included,  and 
prices  are  given  in  every  case. —  The  Race  for 
Wealth  [Authors'  Publishing  Co.]  is  a  pamphlet 
containing,  in  an  epistolary  form,  a  good  deal  of 
common-place  moralizing.  Its  most  startling  sug- 
gestion, is  a  "  limit  law  "  by  which  all  accumula- 
tions of  property  over  a  certain  sum  are  to  bp 
confiscated  to  the  State. —  Mr.  Codman's  Free. 
Ships,  in  Putnam's  series  of  "  Economic  Monqr 
graphs,"  points  out  the  causes  of  the  ruin  of  oui 
carrying  trade,  and  is  a  good  argument  for  the 
clause  in  the  new  tariff  bill  by  which  it  is  pro. 
posed  to  remedy  the  existing  evils. —  Putnam's 
Library  Companion,  edited  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Perkins, 
has  reached  the  compass  of  a  first  volume,  and  is 
a  valuable  assistant  in  the  selection  of  new 
books. —  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  publish  Gathered 
Treasures,  a  compilation  of  Bible  texts,  arranged 
upon  the  "  Silent  Comforter  "  plan  by  Maria  Bruce 
Lyman. 
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"My  cordial  congratulations  on 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  '  Literary 
World. ' "  fieerge  Elate*. 

"Let  me  take  this  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate  you  on  your  admirable 
management  of  the  'Literary  World. ' 
It  is  in  all  respects  an  excellent  peri- 
odical, and  its  circulation  should  be 
as  large  as  its  merits,  which  are  evi- 
dent." <B.  IP.  afflbippte. 


VOLUME  Yin. 

WITH  this  number  closes  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Literary  World.  The 
volume,  of  twelve  numbers,  owed  to  its 
readers  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  pages 
of  reading  matter  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
pages  a  month;  it  has  given  them  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pages,  an  overplus 
of  thirty-two  —  equal  to  two  whole  papers; 
the  June,  November  and  December  numbers 
in  1877,  and  the  January,  April  and  May 
numbers  in  1878,  having  been  of  necessity 
extended  by  additions  ranging  from  four  to 
seven  pages  each.  This,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  swelling  of  our  advertising  pages,  so 
that  our  subscribers  have  had  their  money's 
worth! 

Eight  years.  When  may  a  journal  be  ac- 
counted to  have  come  of  age  ?  Certainly  it 
need  not  wait  to  be  twenty-one.  The  Liter- 
ary  World,  we  believe,  young  as  it  is,  has 
reached  its  majority,  and  we  are  sure  that 
there  are  many  who  join  us  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  has  a  long  and  useful  life  before  it. 

Quite  a  number  of  competitors  have 
started  after  it  since  it  first  entered  its  field 
alone.  To  them  all  it  gives  its  greeting,  and 
bids  them  overtake  it  —  if  they  can !  There 
is  room  for  more  than  one  to  try,  and  may 
the  best  win ! 

During  the  fourteen  months  of  the  present 
management  of  the  paper,  a  period  substan- 
tially coincident  with  its  eighth  volume, 
signed  reviews  have  been  occasionally  no- 
ticed in  its  columns.  These  signed  reviews, 
while  not  indicating  any  settled  change  of 
journalistic  habit,  may  perhaps  have  been 
rightly  accepted  as  quietly  intimating  that 
the  Literary  World  has  ceased  to  be  a  per- 
sonal organ,  and  is  becoming  the  instrument 
of  the  broadest  and  most  eminent  scholar- 
ship. The  signatures  which  have  appeared 
amply  illustrate  this  point,  and  should  we  dis- 
close names  of  contributors  which  have  not 
appeared,  we  should  give  further  evidence  of 
the  rapidly  enlarging  and  strengthening 
force  behind  the  paper.  Let  it  be  enough 
to  say  that  many  of  the  best  minds  amongst 


us,  representing  various  schools  of  thought, 
have  given,  and  will  continue  to  give,  value 
to  our  columns. 

As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  this  now 
completed  volume,  we  see  plainly  how  far 
short  we  have  come  of  our  ideal.  That 
ideal  is  high,  and  if  prosperity  attends  us 
we  shall  make  greater  progress  toward  it 
the  coming  year.  We  believe  there  is  a 
place  and  a  call  in  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  perfect  journal  of  the  type 
of  the  Literary  World,  and  we  believe  such 
a  journal  is  to  be.  Thanks,  again,  kind 
friends,  for  all  your  help  in  the  past ;  and 
courage,  faith,  and  patience  for  the  future. 


THEATER  BEFOBM. 

MANY  bad  books  have  been  written,  and 
many  writers  have  notoriously  led  bad 
lives.  Shall  we  therefore  shut  up  all  books  and 
refuse  to  read  at  all  ? 

Many  obscene  pictures  have  been  painted 
or  engraved,  and  many  artists  have  given 
themselves  over  to  licentiousness.  Shall  we 
therefore  banish  art  and  suffer  ourselves  to 
take  no  delight  in  it  whatever? 

By  no  manner  of  means.  Our  duty  with 
literature  and  art  is  to  discern  between  the 
good  and  the  bad,  to  divide  them  asunder, 
and  to  encourage  the  former  at  the  expense 
of  the  latter. 

Yet  there  are  people  who,  because  many 
plays  are  corrupt  and  many  actors  immoral, 
would  condemn  the  stage  as  a  whole.  Now 
the  drama  is  compounded  of  literature  and  art, 
and  in  principle  is  as  legitimate  as  either  of 
its  constituents.  The  trouble  is  that  in  its 
nature  it  is  peculiarly  open  to  abuse;  and 
the  difficulty  is  to  hold  it  steadily  to  its  func- 
tion. But  we  believe  this  can  be  done. 
Such  books  as  Mr.  Lewes's  On  Actors  and 
Acting,  such  plays  as  Mr.  Howells's  A  Coun- 
terfeit Presentment,  such  great  and  silent 
movements  as  the  present  reviving  interest 
in  Shakespeare,  are  all  hopeful  signs. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Lewes  says  that  the  drama 
is  degenerating  from  an  art  into  a  mere  amuse- 
ment But  do  we  not  need  mere  amusement  ? 
The  Puritan  thought  not.  Well,  times  have 
changed  since  the  Puritan,  if  in  some  things 
for  worse,  in  others  for  better;  and  even 
New  England  has  come  to  realize  seriously 
that  recreation  may  be  the  most  religious  of 
duties.  Now  recreation  is  only  amusement 
turned  to  good  account. 

The  great  obstacle  to  theater  reform  is 
held  by  many  to  be  the  inherent  corruption 
of  the  theater  as  an  institution.  Perhaps 
not  The  great  obstacle,  we  sometimes 
think,  is  a  traditional  and  indiscriminating 
prejudice  against  it  among  good  people.  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  demand  creates  the  supply, 
rather  than  the  supply  the  demand?  Let 
there  be  a  demand  for  a  pure  and  wholesome 
stage,  as  for  a  refined  and  edifying  literature 


and  art,  and  would  it  not  be  forthcoming  ? 
Has  not  the  Christian  Church,  placed  in  the 
world  as  it  is  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost, 
something  to  do  in  creating  this  demand  ? 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  last  work,  has  some  val- 
uable remarks  upon  this  prejudice  as  it  ex- 
isted in  England  in  the  last  century.  He 
says: 

"The  strength  which  it  at  last  acquired  among 
large  classes  is  much  to  be  regretted.  It  has  pre- 
vented an  amusement  which  has  added  largely  to 
the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  which  exer- 
cises a  very  considerable  educational  influence, 
from  spreading  anywhere  except  in  the  greatest 
centers  of  population.  It  has  multiplied  propor- 
tionately amusements  of  a  far  more  frivolous  and 
purely  unintellectual  character,  and  it  has  with- 
drawn from  the  audiences  in  the  theater  the  very 
classes  whose  presence  would  be  the  best  guar- 
antee of  the  habitual  morality  of  the  entertain- 
ment" 

We  think  these  remarks  are  very  just,  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  them  taken  to 
heart  by  all  whom  they  concern. 


The  immediate  conversation  on  the  choice  of 
Shakespeares  would  seem  to  be  ended,  but  we 
have  a  word  to  add.  "  A  choice  of  Shakespeares  " 
for  scholars  and  critical  readers  is  one  thing;  for 
the  mass  of  the  people  quite  another ;  and  the 
wants  of  the  latter  are  not  certain  of  being  fully 
realized  by  the  former.   There  is  a  very  large 
proportion  of  respectably  intelligent  people  to 
whom  Shakespeare  is  a  sealed  book;  who  care 
no  more  for  his  plays  than  they  do  for  an  old 
shoe ;  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  for  this  class 
is  to  induce  them  to  draw  nigh  and  taste  and  see- 
That  must  be  done  by  means  of  "popular  edi- 
tions," much  as  we  may  dislike  the  term.   As  re- 
spects the  text  for  such  we  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Winsor,  namely :  that  text  is  a  matter  "  of  sec- 
ondary consideration."   To  us,  three  points  seem 
essential  in  a  Shakespeare  for  the  people.  First, 
it  must  be  in  one  volume,  so  to  be  handy  and 
inexpensive  ;  second,  it  should  be  illustrated,  for 
pictures  are  a  help  to  average  minds  in  grasping 
thoughts  ;  third,  it  ought  to  be  furnished  with  the 
best  of  notes,  page  for  page,  with  the  text.  In 
getting  the  world  to  know  Shakespeare  it  must 
be  as  in  other  things:  "first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear."   The  perfect 
Shakespeare  when  shall  we  have  ? 


To  meet  a  common  want  we  have  had  made 
to  our  order  a  patent  file-cover  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Literary  World-,  which  we  will 
furnish  at  one  dollar  each,  postage  paid,  to  any 
address.   This  cover  does  not  bind  the  successive 
issues  of  the  paper  ;  it  only  files  them ;  but  by  a 
simple  and  ingenious  device,  which  does  not  mu- 
tilate the  paper  in  any  way,  and  which  allows  it 
to  lie  open  as  flat  as  if  upon  a  table.   The  cover 
is  very  durably  and  neatly  made,  is  finished  with- 
out in  whole  cloth,  bears  the  name  of  the  paper 
upon  the  side,  and  has  capacity  for  twenty-six 
numbers.    We  are  confident  that  it  is  just  what 
is  wanted  by  those  of  our  readers  who  preserve 
the  paper  for  binding. 


A  very  valuable  article  by  Mr.  Winsor,  on 
"  A  Choice  of  Cyclopedias,"  in  type  for  this 
number,  is  unavoidably  crowded  over  to  the  next. 
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AT  HAWTHOBHE'S  GRAVE. 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE.     DIED  MAY  ig,  1864. 

Can  any  famous  marble  whose  broad  shaft 
It  lettered  full  with  words  of  life  and  death, 
Whose  base  and  cap  assert  the  sculptor's  craft 
In  some  device  that  reins  the  rapid  breath; 
Can  any  meet  the  eye  with  such  a  power 
As  just  this  fragrant  word  of  simple  place  ? 
Had  ever  small,  white  stone  so  rich  a  dower  ? 
Ever  such  sovereignty,  so  little  space 
As  this?  Yet  best  befitted  in  a  word; 
Naught  would  one  add  for  majesty  of  Fame, 
Yet  standing  here  the  fancy  in  mc  stirred 
To  hedge  his  rest  with  that  which  bears  his  name, 
That  Nature  might  in  his  memorial  share, 
Divulging  with  her  blossoms  who  lies  there. 

Charlotte  F.  Bates. 


To  our  recent  request  for  particulars  of  private 
social  literary  clubs,  sufficient  response  has  been 
received  to  afford  material  for  an  interesting 
page.  We  shall  make  room  for  it  in  an  early 
number.  Meantime  our  readers  are  invited  to 
send  us  lists  of  their  favorite  books,  five  titles 
under  each  of  the  following  heads :  Fiction,  Bi- 
ography, History,  Travels,  Poetry,  Religious,  Ju- 
veniles, and  Miscellaneous.  We  have  a  curiosi- 
ty to  see  how  the  tastes  of  our  constituency  run; 
and  may  find  some  way  of  publishing  the  results. 


We  are  again  under  great  obligations,  to  Mr. 
John  H.  Woods  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  for  the 
preparation  of  our  annual  index.  We  print  it 
within  the  text  of  the  present  (closing)  number 
of  the  volume,  instead  of  separating  it  by  itself 
to  accompany  the  first  number  of  the  volume  to 
follow,  as  heretofore. 

Among  recent  additions  to  our  subscription 
list  are  names  representing  not  only  the  most 
widely  separated  States  of  our  own  land,  but 
countries  as  remote  as  Japan  and  New  Zealand. 
This  increasingly  broad  distribution  of  the  paper 
is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  its 
growth. 

Articles  in  the  May  magazines  of  special  in- 
terest to  our  readers  are  as  follows : 

The  Literary  Extravagance  of  the  Day.     Catholic  World. 

French  Proverbial  Sayings.  "  " 

German  Glossaries,  Homilies,  and  Com- 
mentaries. "  M 

Dante's  Purgatorio.  Canto  XVI.  Tr. 

by  T.  W.  Parsons.  "  " 

Thomas  Arnold.    Canon  Farrar.  Mac mill 'an' t. 

The  Gothic  Fragments  of  Ulfillas. 

Stanley  Leathes.  " 

The  Clergy  and  the  Theatre.   A.  T. 

Davidson.  " 

Ancient  Times  and  Ancient  Men. 

Max  Muller.  " 

The  Italian  Poets.    Eugene  Lawrence.  Harttr't. 

The  English  Civil  Service.    F.  H. 

Morse.  " 

The  New  York  Post-Office.  Edward 

Eggleston.  Scribner't. 

Merry  Days  with  Bow  and  Quiver. 

Thompson.  " 

Concerning  the  Use  of  Fagots  at  Gene- 
va.   Bacon.  " 

A  Predecessor  of  Tennyson.    H.  A. 

Huntington.  Liftincotfi. 

A  Memory  of  Gustave  Courbet.  Char- 
lotte Adams.  " 

May  Days.   Thoreau.  Atlantic. 

Recent  Florence.    H.  James,  Jr.  " 

Some  Recent  Volumes  of  Verse.  How- 
ells. 

Americanisms.  Richard  Grant  White.  " 
Mr.  Furnivall  and  Mr.  Lounsbury.  " 
Rapid  Transit  in  New  York.  Ridcing.  Appletons' . 

Unpublished  Correspondence  by  Edgar 

A.  Poe.  " 
fresh  Pictures  for  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Mrs.  Hooper.  " 
College  Morals.   C  F.  Thwing.         Sunday  Afttrnoon. 
Rem  in  licences  of  Washington  Allston. 

C.  S.  Henry. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.   A.  Gilman.  M'idt  Awake. 


SHAKE8PEARIAHA. 

Misprints  in  the  Globe  Edition.  The 

M  Globe  "  edition,  though  unquestionably  the  best 
of  the  cheap  one-volume  Shakespeares,  is  not 
entirely  free  from  misprints,  and  as  it  is  impor- 
tant that  these  should  be  known,  I  send  a  memo- 
randum of  such  as  I  have  noted  : 

Page  164,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 17  : 
for  "  all  our  elves  "  read  "  all  her  elves." 

Page  172,  M.N.  D.,  iii.  2.  349:  for  "garment" 
read  "garments." 

Page  214,  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7.  80 :  for  *'  not  of 
my  cost "  read  "  not  on  my  cost."  This  error  also 
occurs  in  the  "Cambridge"  edition,  in  which 
such  slips  of  the  type  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Page  453,  Henry  V.  iii.  7.  40:  both  the 
"Globe  "  and  the  "  Cambridge  "  read  "  the  world, 
familiar  to  us  and  unknown  to  lay  apart,"  etc. 
The  sense  seems  to  require  a  comma  after  "  un- 
known," as  in  other  standard  editions. 

Pages  466,  467,  Henry  V.  v.  2.  The  numbers 
of  the  lines  from  301  (201)  to  500  (400)  inclusive 
are  each  100  too  great.  Schmidt  in  his  Lexicon 
refers  to  the  correct  numbers. 

Page  493,  /  Henry  VI.  v.  4.  123 :  the  speech  be- 
ginning here  ("  Charles,  and  the  rest,  it  is  enacted 
thus,"  etc.)  is  assigned  to  "  Char."  (Charles)  in- 
stead of  "  Win."  (Winchester). 

Page  815,  Hamlet,  i.  3.  60:  for  "unpropor- 
tioned  "  read  "  unproportional." 

Page  830,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  358:  for  "Ay,  but 
sir," read  "Ay,  sir,  but,"  etc 

Page  834,  Hamlet,  iv.  3.  35  :  for  "send  hither" 
read  "send  thither." 

Page  835,  Hamlet,  iv.  4.  14 :  fbr  "  nephews  " 
read  "  nephew." 

Page  840,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  12 :  for  "to  act,  to  do, 
to  perform,"  read  "  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform." 

The  Hamlet  is  the  only  play  which  I  have 
looked  through  very  carefully.  Unless  the  proof- 
reading of  that  play  was  exceptionally  bad,  it  is 
probable  that  there  are  many  errors  in  other  parts 
of  the  volume  besides  those  mentioned  above. 

The  Pronunciation  of  "Aliena"  in  As 
You  Like  It.  Mr.  W.  A.  Wright,  in  a  note  on 
A.  Y.  L.  i.  3.  130  ("  No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena") 
in  the  "Clarendon  Press"  edition  of  the  play, 
says :  "  Aliena,  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable."  Surely  Shakespeare  would  not  have 
adopted  that  pronunciation.  "Celia"  is  a  tri- 
syllable, as  in  the  only  other  instance  in  which  the 
name  occurs  in  verse  in  the  play  (i.  3. 69 :  "  Ay,  Ce- 
lia ;  we  stay'd  her  for  your  sake  "),  and  "  Aliena  " 
is  accented,  as  it  ought  to  be,  on  the  penult. 

"Put  it  in  his  pocket," Hamlet, iii. 4.  101. 
Years  ago,  I  read  somewhere  a  suggestion  that 
these  words  might  be  the  corruption  of  a  stage- 
direction  ("  Puts  it  in  his  pocket ")  referring  to  the 
"  picture  "  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
out  of  his  pocket  at  iii.  4.  53  :  "  Look  here,  upon 
this  picture,  and  on  this."  Mr.  Furness,  whose 
critical  vigilance  few  things  of  the  kind  have  es- 
caped, has  no  note  on  the  passage,  and  has  not 
seen  the  comment  Can  any  reader  of  the  Lit- 
erary World  tell  me  where  it  is  to  be  found  ?  I 
suspect  that  it  may  be  in  a  dramatic  magazine, 
The  Mirror  of  Taste,  published'in  Philadelphia 
about  1815,  an  odd  volume  of  which  I  once 
owned,  but  which  has  disappeared  from  my 
library.  W.  J.  Rolfe. 
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[The  original  die,  of  which  die  above  is  a  copy,  bean 
marks  of  having  been  engraved  by  Paul  Revere,  and  was 
presented  to  the  corporation  by  John  Lowell  and  Oliver 
Wendell  in  178a.  Prof.  Conington,  in  a  foot-note  to  his 
inaugural  at  Oxford,  alludes  to  the  "apiary  metaphor"  as 
running  all  through  the  Corpus  Christ!  statutes.  There  may 
be  therefore  a  connection  between  this  device  and  some  old 
foundation  seal  in  England.] 


"  HOM1NUM  MATER  VENERANDA." 
I. 

Mother  of  mighty  men  1  long,  long  thy  name 
Shall  stand  fair-written  on  the  scroll  of  Time ; 
Ages  to  come  shall  read  of  lives  sublime. 
Whose  inspirations  from  thy  bosom  came  : 

Great  souls  from  Thee  have  caught  the  living  flame 
Of  aspiration  high  that  in  them  glowed ; 
Genius,  enriched  by  Thee,  bath  overflowed 
With  treasures  for  mankind  and  conquered  fame : 

Like  some  gemmed  constellation  set  by  Night 
In  her  dark  concave,  shine  thy  cultured  sons 
Amid  earth's  shadows,  an  illustrious  band  — 

Stars  that  sweet  influence  shed  and  gladsome  light ; 
And  long  as  Heaven  leads  forth  her  shining  ones 
Shalt  Thou,  in  thine,  bear  life  to  every  land! 

II. 

Ah  I  dear  the  memories  of  those  distant  years, 
When  thy  still  shades,  with  dewy  blossoms  strown, 
Twas  mine  to  tread ;  life's  keener  pangs  unknown, 
And  Hope's  fresh  cheek  as  yet  unwet  with  tears ; 

Warm  throbbed  each  heart,  uncbilled  by  boding  fears ; 
With  quenchless  thirst  we  sought  each  classic  stream, 
Parnassus  climbed,  in  many  a  waking  dream. 
Or  scaled  Olympus.  All  transformed  appears 

Each  vision  now ;  the  purple  lights  all  fled  I 
Friends  of  ray  heart,  I  call !  where  are  ye  ?  where  ? 
The  many  sleep ;  hoary  with  age,  the  few, 

With  faltering  step  and  hand  and  bending  head, 
Wait  the  glad  day  that  shall  youth's  strength  renew, 
And  of  man's  nobler  powers  all  waste  repair. 

  Rav  Palmer. 

THE  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  PHIL- 
LIPS ACADEMY. 

ON  the  5th  and  6th  of  June  next,  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  will  celebrate 
its  one  hundreth  anniversary.  This  institution 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  American  preparatory 
schools.  Though  not  actually  incorporated  until 
1780,  it  was  actually  founded  in  1778,  in  the 
early  summer  of  which  year  its  first  class,  of 
about  twenty  boys,  was  assembled.  The  rela- 
tion it  has  sustained  to  the  literary  life  of  the 
nation,  not  only  through  the  educational  instru- 
mentality, but  in  an  even  more  direct  manner 
is  of  the  most  intimate  description,  and  makes 
it  a  proper  object  of  notice  in  these  columns. 
The  number  of  educators  whose  training  for 
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useful  service  in  various  colleges  was  begun  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  is  very  large.  Among 
the  pupils  of  its  very  first  year  were  two,  who 
became  respectively  a  tutor  and  a  President  of 
Harvard  College :  John  Abbot  and  Josiah  Quin- 
cy.   Mr.  Quincy  was  a  son  of  the  patriot  known 
in  history  as  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  and  after  having 
spent  six  years  at  the  Academy,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1790,  and  was  subsequently  its  Pres- 
ident for  sixteen  years,  from  1829  to  1845.  Mr. 
Abbot,  who  both  was  born  and  died  in  Andover, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1784,  was  for  five  years  a 
tutor  in  the  college,  and  in  1801  was  elected 
Professor  of  Languages  at  Bowdoin  College, 
being  one  of  the  first  two  officers  of  that  new 
institution.   He  was  afterwards  its  Librarian  and 
Treasurer.   The  Academy  also  fitted  for  college 
[1784-1786]  Benjamin  Abbot,  who  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1788,  and  became  the  first  Principal  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  which  position  he 
filled  for  fifty  years  ;  £1784-1786]  John  T.  Kirk- 
land,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1789,  and  Presi- 
dent thereof  from  1810  to  1828;  [1784-1786] 
Micah  Stone,  Harvard  1790,  for  several  years 
tutor   at   Harvard ;    [1787-1789]    Joseph  Mc- 
Kean,  Harvard  1794,  afterward   Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  ;  (1789-1790] 
Timothy  Alden,  Harvard  1794,  President  of  Al- 
leghany College;  [1794-1795]  Samuel  Willard, 
Harvard  1803,  Tutor     Bowdoin  College ;  [1796- 
1797]  Thomas  A.  Merrill,  Harvard  x8oi,  Tutor 
and  Treasurer  of  Middlebury  College;  [1796] 
Levi  Frisbie,  Harvard  1802,  Tutor  and  Professor 
of  Latin,  Natural  Theology,  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  Political  Economy,  at  Harvard;  [1797-1801] 
John  White,  Harvard  1805,  and  afterward  Tutor 
at  Harvard ;  £1798-1799]  John  Farrar,  Harvard 
1803,  Tutor  and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
at  Harvard ;  [1798-1801]  Benjamin  Burge,  Har- 
vard 1805,  Tutor  at  Bowdoin;  [1805]  Samuel 
P.  Newman,  Bowdoin  1816,  and  first  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory  at  Bowdoin,  from  1824  to 
1839;  [1805]  Daniel  Poor,  Dartmouth  18 11,  Pres- 
ident of  Batticotta  College,  Ceylon;  £1810-1814] 
Charles  D.  Cleveland,  Dartmouth  1827,  Profes- 
sor of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Dickinson  College, 
and  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  New  York; 
[1S11-1813]  AsaCummings,  Harvard  1817,  Tutor 
at  Bowdoin;    [1814-1815]  Samuel  Williston, 
founder  of  Williston  Seminary  at  Easthampton, 
Mass.;  £1815-1823]  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.,  Union 
College  1827,  and  President  of  Bowdoin  from  1839 
to  1866;  £1816-1818]  Luther  Wright,  Yale  1827, 
First  Principal  of  Williston  Seminary;  [1816- 
1819]  Jonas  Burnham,  Bowdoin  1823,  Principal  of 
Farmington  Academy,  and  otherwise  prominently 
connected  with  educational  work  in  Maine  ;  [1822] 
John  Kendrick,  Professor  in  Kenyon  and  Marietta 
Colleges ;  [1820-1823]  William  A.  Stearns,  Pres- 
ident of  Amherst  College  from  185410  1876; 
[1831]  Abner  J.  Phipps,  Dartmouth  1838,  for 
many  years  Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education ;  and  [1853-1854]  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  now  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.   Other  educators,  graduates  of  later 
years,  space  would  fail  us  to  mention.   A  cursory 
examination  of  the  catalogue  shows  that  fifteen 
of  the  students  of  the  Academy  have  become 
presidents  of  colleges,  and  sixty,  at  least,  pro- 
fessors in  colleges  and  professional  schools. 
Other  teachers  would  make  a  legion. 
Of  strictly  literary  labor,  many  of  the  individuals 


named  above  have  performed  not  a  little.  Pres. 
Quincy  was  the  author  of  a  delightful  memoir  of 
his  father,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  which  was  re-edited 
by  his  daughter,  Miss  Eliza  Susan  Quincy ;  of  a 
history  of  Harvard  College  in  two  volumes ;  of  a 
municipal  history  of  Boston  "  during  two  centu- 
ries;" of  a  life  of  John  Quincy  Adams;  and  of 
other  works.  President  Kirkland  published  a 
number  of  commemorative  discourses  and  histor- 
ical papers,  and  wrote  a  life  of  Fisher  Ames, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  his 
printed  works.  Professor  McKean  wrote  much  on 
historical  topics  ;  a  life  of  John  Eliot  being  one 
of  his  productions.  Professor  Farrar  published 
largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy,  of  which  he  was  Secretary;  and  pre- 
pared a  series  of  text-books  in  science  for  his  col- 
lege classes.  Professor  Newman  published  trea- 
tises on  rhetoric  and  political  economy.  Professor 
Cleveland  was  perhaps  better  known  even  as  an 
author  than  as  an  instructor ;  the  list  of  his  pub- 
lished works,  chiefly  text-books,  comprising  nine 
or  more  titles.  Among  them  are  compendiums 
of  English  and  American  literature,  and  an  edition 
of  Milton's  Poetical  Works.  Professor  Cum- 
mings  was  formerly  the  editor  of  the  Christian 
Mirror,  and  President  Woods,  besides  having  at 
one  time  edited  the  Literary  and  Theological 
Revinv,  has  published  a  translation  of  Knapp's 
Theology  ;  of  the  Hakluyt  Manuscript  edited  by 
him,  a  full  account  was  given  in  the  Literary 
World  for  May,  1877. 

From  1787  to  1792,  Phillips  Academy  had  for  a 
pupil  Charles  Pinckney  Sumner,  the  father  of 
Charles  Sumner;  and  from  1792  until  1794, 
by  curious  coincidence,  Stephen  Longfellow, 
Harvard  1798,  and  Charles  Lowell,  Harvard, 
1800,  afterwards  respectively  the  fathers  of  Hen 
ry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  and  James  Russell 
Lowell,  were  schoolmates  in  the  institution. 

But  in  more  direct  ways  than  any  we  have  yet 
mentioned  has  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  con- 
tributed to  our  literary  history.  Octavius  Picker- 
ing, the  famous  law  reporter  and  editor,  and  the 
author  of  a  Life  of  Timothy  Pickering,  his  father, 
studied  here  in  1803-1806;  Joseph  E.  Worces- 
ter, the  lexicographer,  in  1805;  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard 
Withington,  the  Newburyport  divine  and  com- 
mentator, in  1809-181 1  ;  Eleazar  Lord,  editor  of 
Lemprieris  Biographical  Dictionary,  and  author 
of  a  number  of  works  on  financial,  religious  and 
scientific  themes,  in  1810;  George  P.  Marsh,  the 
author  of  the  well-known  treatises  on  the  English 
Language  and  on  Man  and  Nature,  in  18 16;  the 
late  lamented  Edmund  Quincy,  journalist,  histo- 
rian and  novelist,  in  181 7-1823;  Nathaniel  P. 
Willis  in  1821-1823;  Rev.  Dr.  Hubbard  Winslow, 
author  of  a  number  of  widely  read  theological 
and  religious  works,  in  1818-1820;  the  late  N.  S. 
Dodge,  magazinist  and  journalist,  in  1823-1825  ; 
the  late  Prof.  Henry  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.,  foremost 
among  American  Biblical  scholars  and  writers,  in 
1823-1826 ;  Rev.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer,  the  hymn-wri- 
ter, in  whose  "  My  faith  looks  up  to  thee " 
Christians  of  every  sect  are  glad  to  join,  in  1823- 
1826 ;  Charles  K.  Whipple,  journalist,  in  1824- 
1827  ;  in  1824-1825,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
and  his  brother  John,  in  1825-1826;  and  in  1826- 
1828,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Macdonald  of 
Princeton,  author  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
SL  John,  Of  journalists  there  were  also  Sidney 
E.  Morse,  in  1802-1S05,  and  his  brother,  Richard 


Carey  Morse,  in  1803-1S05 ;  of  librarians,  Timothy 
Farrar,  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Library,  in 
1801-1802  ;  Henry  A.  Homes,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library,  at  Albany,  in  1823-1826;  and  Isaac 
P.  Langworthy,  of  the  Congregational  Library, 
Boston,  in  1833-1835 ;  and  of  the  servants  of 
art  and  science,  if  we  glance  at  them,  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse,  the  painter  and  telegraph  inventor 
in  1802-1805,  and  Horatio  Greenough,  the  sculp- 
tor, in  1814-1815.  Ministers,  of  course,  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  mention,  though  the  list  in- 
cludes such  names  as  Joseph  Tuckerman,  1792 ; 
John  Codraan,  1793-1794,  and  William  Goodell, 
181 1-1813;  nor  can  we  include  the  great  company 
of  public  spirited  citizens,  who,  by  other  than 
literary  lives,  have  contributed  to  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  their  race ;  for  example,  William 
Wheelwright,  18 14,  who  made  such  signal  im- 
provement to  this  end  of  his  residence  in  South 
America.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  confine  this 
enumeration  strictly  to  literary  workmen,  and 
should  undertake  to  continue  it  down  to  the  latest 
date,  and  to  follow  out  what  the  great  mass  of 
living  graduates  of  Phillips  Academy  are  at  pres- 
ent doing  in  the  world  with  the  pen,  we  should 
speedily  lose  our  way  in  a  wilderness.  We  will 
only  therefore  add  that  of  the  successive  instruc- 
tors in  the  school,  Dr.  S.  H.  Taylor,  Prof.  C.  A. 
Aiken,  John  J.  Owen,  Drs.  Lyman  Coleman, 
Alonzo  Gray,  S.  R.  Hall,  W.  H.  Wells,  Chas. 
A.  Young,  and  Mr.  James  S.  Eaton,  are  all 
known  by  their  printed  works  as  well  as  by  their 
proper  educational  careers. 

For  the  centennial  celebration  of  this  distin- 
guished and  interesting  institution,  good  things 
in  variety  have  been  provided,  including  a  poem 
by  Dr.  Holmes ;  and  we  are  happy  here  to  have 
laid  before  our  readers,  in  advance  of  the  festal 
day  itself,  the  fine  sonnets  by  Dr.  Ray  Palmer, 
above  printed. 


HEW  HOVELS  IH  BBIEF. 

Viva.  This  book,  Mrs.  Forrester  tells  us,  is 
not  written  for  young  people,  indeed  she  "  would 
rather  they  would  not  read  it"  So  should  we. 
Such  lessons  of  sin  and  suffering  as  it  conveys 
should  be  reserved  for  the  husbands  and  wives 
who  need  them.  For  a  story  of  marital  infidelity, 
it  is  one  of  great  refinement  and  loftiness  of  feel- 
ing and  purpose.  We  have  no  question  that  it  is 
intended  to  do  good,  and  will  do  good  —  to  the 
tempted.  Viva's  was  a  noble  character,  despite 
her  one  fatal  step ;  her  misfortunes  stir  one's 
pity  to  the  depths,  and  provoke  a  longing  to  take 
summary  vengeance  upon  such  cold-hearted  ego- 
ism as  that  of  Lord  Ryvendale.  The  opening 
scenes  in  the  French  court  give  little  hint  of  the 
quiet  English  turn  given  to  the  story  farther  on, 
but  the  pictures  of  the  social  interior  of  upper 
class  England  here  introduced  are  not  in  all  re- 
spects flattering. 

My  Intimate  Enemy.  This  is  a  cabinet  pic- 
ture among  the  novels.  The  author,  a  well-known 
lady  of  Philadelphia,  need  not  have  withheld  her, 
name,  for  her  work  is  a  creditable  one.  The 
story  suffers  a  little  disadvantage  by  being  nar- 
rated in  the  first  person  and  the  present  tense, 
but  the  style  is  graceful,  and  sometimes  sparkling 
even  to  the  point  of  brilliancy.  We  discern  no 
very  deep  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  be- 
yond that  of  entertaining ;  possibly  that  of  exhib- 
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iting  the  worthlessness  of  a  certain  shallow  type 
of  character  common  enough  in  "  society." 

Madame  Qosselin.  This  is  a  very  remarka- 
ble novel,  even  for  a  French  novel ;  remarkable 
for  its  dramatic  form  and  action,  the  statuesque 
distinctness  of  its  characters,  the  natural  orderli- 
ness of  its  development,  its  delineation  of  varying 
passion,  the  stern  morality  of  its  purpose,  and  the 
clear-cut  precision  and  beauty  of  its  style.  A 
more  deeply  tragic  story  is  seldom  narrated  with 
more  impressive  effect.  Does  any  one  doubt  that 
the  after  taste  of  sin  is  bitterer  than  gall  ?  Let 
him  follow  the  career  of  Madame  Gosselin  and 
M.  Pleumear.  But  the  somber  shadows  which  lie 
upon  their  story  are  chased  away  by  the  sunshine 
which  the  lives  of  George  and  Bertha  bring. 

The  Cadet  Button.  Capt.  Whittaker,  fresh 
from  the  sober  life  of  the  ill-fated  Gen.  Custer, 
here  tells  a  lively,  imaginative  story  of  the  wild, 
rough  world  in  which  great  Indian  fighters  win 
their  renown.  The  scene  shifts  between  West 
Pvint,  forts  on  the  naked  and  desolate  plains, 
the  camp  of  the  redskins,  and  the  fashionable 
homes  and  circles  of  the  metropolis.  The  por- 
trait of  the  only  improbable  character,  we"  are  told, 
is  a  sketch  from  real  life.  The  fidelity  of  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  tale  is  obvious.  It  is  a  good 
first  attempt  at  novel-writing;  interesting  and 
picturesque ;  with  some  touches  of  true  excellence. 

Gemini.  This  thirteenth  of  the  "  No  Name  " 
series  stands  at  a  great  remove  from  Marmorne 
and  Mirage,  belonging  rather  by  the  side  of  Is 
That  All f  The  Great  Match,  and  The  Wolf  at 
the  Door.  The  twins,  of  whom  it  is  the  history 
from  their  childhood,  are  the  typical  daughters  of  a 
typical  minister  in  a  typical  New  England  village, 
where  the  Yankee  dialect,  now  so  seldom  heard 
out  of  books,  is  talked  in  all  its  glory.  The  in- 
terest of  the  story,  always  of  a  slender  and  gen- 
tle sort,  is  made  to  deepen  towards  the  middle  of 
it  by  reason  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  which 
comes  in  to  separate  lovers,  and  in  the  end  hap- 
pily to  unite  them.  The  story  has  at  least  the 
charm  of  simplicity. 

How  She  Came  Into  Her  Kingdom.  This 
is  a  romance,  and  one  of  no  common  order,  to 
say  the  least.  It  may  be  described  as  a  compound 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  Arabian  Nights,  the  Keely 
Motor,  and  the  English  Peerage.  A  jagged  island 
in  the  Atlantic,  thrown  up  by  a  marine  earth- 
quake, wrecks  a  tempest-tossed  steamship  bound 
from  New  York  to  Europe,  and  furnishes  a  stage 
for  most  of  the  melodrama.  A  mysterious  talis- 
man plays  an  important  part.  Psychological 
monologues,  fabulous  improbabilities,  and  matter- 
of-fact  commonplaces  stand  in  strange  juxtaposi- 
tion. The  author,  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Clark, 
shows  a  good  deal  of  imaginative  and  descriptive 
power,  but  it  is  untrained  and  wayward.  With 
different  material  and  a  less  ambitious  aim,  she 
might  have  done  better. 

By  C  elia's  Arbor.  This  story,  the  joint  work 
of  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice,  is  one  to  en- 
joy if  you  once  get  into  it  In  the  beginning  it 
moves  so  slowly  that  it  seems  as  if  it  never  would 
get  on  at  all.  The  inspiration  of  the  authors  is 
an  indignation  against  Russia  for  her  past  wrongs 
to  Poland.  But  how  conies  Poland  "by  Celia's 
Arbor,"  which  is  a  lover's  nest  overlooking  Ports- 
mouth town  ?    That's  telling,  and  that's  what  the 


book  id  for.  Poor  Ladislaus !  Ought  he  not  to 
have  had  the  Celia  whom  he  loved  ?  Leonard 
did  not  think  it.  The  pathos  of  this  story  is 
sometimes  very  moving ;  but  it  is  not  all  tearful. 
There  are  passages  in  it  worthy  of  Dickens ; 
those,  for  instance,  which  relate  to  the  Pont  if  exes 
and  the  Bramblers. 


Edgar  Fawcett.  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett,  whose 
fresh  volume  of  poems,  Fantasy  and  Passion,  is 
the  subject  of  notice  on  another  page,  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  May  26,  1847,  and  is  now 
therefore  just  closing  his  31st  year.  He  was 
graduated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in 
1867,  and  that  city  has  always  been  his  winter 
residence,  though  his  summers  have  been  divided 
between  estates  belonging  to  the  family  on  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Literature  is  his 
profession ;  but  not  journalism ;  and  in  his  per- 
sonal position  and  social  relations  he  comes  as 
nearly,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  younger  American 
writers,  to  the  ideal  type  of  the  man  of  letters. 
Mr.  Fawcett's  published  volumes  are  as  follows : 
Short  Poems  for  Short  People  (187 1 ),  a  book  of 
poetry  of  children ;  Purple  and  Fine  Linen  (1873), 
a  novel  depicting  New  York  society,  which  gave 
some  offense  among  those  upper  circles  of  the 
metropolis  in  which  Mr.  Fawcett  has  always 
moved  with  great  freedom,  but  which  received 
strongly  eulogistic  as  well  as  adverse  criticism ; 
Ellen  Story  (1876),  a  novel;  and  Fantasy  and 
Passion  (1878).  A  third  novel,  Rutherford,  has 
just  been  begun  as  a  serial  in  our  New  York  con- 
temporary, the  Library  Table.  This  last  Mr. 
Fawcett  considers  by  far  his  most  important  work 
in  fiction.  In  addition  to  these  more  considera- 
ble productions,  Mr.  Fawcett  has  written  a  num- 
ber of  critical  papers,  whose  general  expression 
is  that  of  sympathy  with  the  more  liberal  tenden- 
cies of  modern  thought.  As  a  thinker  he  ac- 
knowledges without  hesitation  the  influences 
he  has  received  from  such  men  as  Mill,  Spencer, 
Lecky,  Huxley,  and  others  of  that  school. 
In  poetry  it  has  been  his  undisguised  endeavor 
to  show  a  true  catholicity,  divesting  himself  of 
all  prejudices.  To  the  delicate  songs  of  such 
singers  as  Aldrich  he  generously  confesses  his 
sense  of  obligation,  and  the  grander  work  of 
such  as  Victor  Hugo  and  Swinburne  he  has 
taken  as  models  for  reverent  emulation.  His 
admiration  for  Tennyson  is  supreme ;  and  for  the 
more  lurid  and  feverish  poetry  of  Baudelaire  he 
confesses  an  honest  love.  Poetry  and  fiction  are 
not  however  the  only  directions  in  which  his  tal- 
ent seeks  its  exercise ;  he  has  lately  completed  a 
poetic  drama  entitled  Arnold  and  Andre".  Mr. 
Fawcett  is  not  married. 

James  English,  who  died  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  March  2,  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  that 
class  of  obscure  but  indispensable  servants  of 
the  literary  public  whom  it  ought  to  be  always  a 
delight  to  honor.  His  title  to  fame  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  he  was  organizer  and  foreman  of  the 
Government  Printing  office  at  Washington,  now 
the  largest  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
He  was  born  in  May,  1820.  He  learned  his 
trade  in  the  old  Globe  office  of  Blair  &  Rivers.  In 
1854  we  find  him  manager  for  Cornelius  Wendell, 


then  the  contractor  for  Congressional  printing, 
and  after  the  government  assumed  the  work  he 
continued  in  that  position  under  Mr.  Heart  and 
Mr.  Defrees  until  1864,  when  he  resigned.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  served  with  efficiency  as  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  2d  Reg.  D.  C.  Militia.  In 
1868  he  resumed  work  as  a  journeyman  in  New 
York,  and  was  speedily  advanced  to  the  foreman- 
ship  of  the  office  of  the  New  York  Printing 
House  Co.  He  afterwards  organized  the  Wo- 
men's Printing  House.  In  1874  he  returned  to 
Washington,  and  until  within  a  few  months  of 
his  death  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Trea- 
sury Department  For  industry,  capacity,  integ- 
rity, impartiality,  and  administrative  ability,  he 
earned  the  warm  respect  of  those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Williams  Champney.  Mrs. 
Champney  is  a  daughter  of  Judge  S.  B.  Williams, 
and  was  born  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  February  6, 
185a  After  a  short  residence  of  her  family  in 
Kansas,  she  graduated  at  Vassar  College  in  1869. 
Her  husband,  J.  Wells  Champney,  is  a  well- 
known  artist  of  Boston,  the  date  of  their  marriage 
being  May  15,  1873.  Mrs.  Champney  has  trav- 
eled in  the  South  and  in  Europe,  and  her  present 
residence  is  Deerfield,  Mass.,  though  a  part  of 
the  winter  of  1878  she  spent  in  Florida.  Her 
published  volumes  are  In  the  Sky  Garden  (1876), 
All  Around  a  Palette  (1877),  and  Bourbon  Lilies 
(1878);  and  she  has  contributed  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles to  the  leading  monthlies :  to  Harper's  "Ashes 
of  Roses,"  « Love's  Service,"  "Polly  Pharaoh," 
"Martha's  Chevalier," and  "Voudoo  Violet; "  to 
Appletons'  Journal  "Ministering  Molly,"  "  Be- 
nita's  Pastoral,"  "  Isle  Douteuse,"  "  Lady  Feign- 
ing's  Daughter ; "  to  the  Galaxy  -  The  Heartbreak 
Cameo ; "  "  Father  Tolo's  Umbrella,"  "  Sounding 
Brass,"  and  "  Pointe  d'  Alencon ; "  to  LippincoWs 
"Vina's  Ole  Man;"  and  to  St.  Nicholas  "How 
Persimmons  Took  Cah  ob  de  Baby;"  besides 
sketches,  poems,  and  correspondence  in  the 
Independent.  "Original  Sin,"  the  first  article 
ever  published  by  Mrs.  Champney,  appeared  in 
the  journal  last  named.  Mrs.  Champney  is  the 
mother  of  two  children,  whose  names,  Ed.  FreVe 
and  Maria  Mitchell,  prettily  illustrate  the  sympa- 
thetic tastes  of  the  parents. 


BOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


65.  A  Child's  History  of  the  Bible.— Can 
you  tell  me  of  any  good  child's  history  of  the 
Bible  ?  One  that  will  rank  in  literary  merit  with 
Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Dick- 
ens's Child's  History  of  England  t  c.  E.  P. 
North  Weare,  N.  H. 

What  does  our  correspondent  mean :  a  history  for  chil- 
dren of  the  Bible  as  a  book,  or  a  version  of  (he  history 
given  in  the  Bible  ?  Under  the  former  head  we  know  of 
nothing.  Under  the  latter  there  are  several  works  that 
might  be  mentioned.  Smith's  Old  Testament  History 
[Harpers]  and  J.  P.  Thompson's  Lift  0/  jftsus  Christ 
for  the  Young  [Houghton]  meet  the  want  in  a  measure, 
but  neither  is  especially  adapted  to  children,  albeit  the  lat- 
ter professes  to  be.  Of  a  better  sort  for  this  purpose  are 
G.  F.  Macleans  Class  Boohs  of  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament  History  [Macmillan],  i6mo  volumes  of  about 
500  pages  each,  illustrated  with  maps,  etc.  They  have 
gone  through  several  ediiions  in  England.  The  new  Biblt 
for  Learners  is  the  latest  attempt  at  a  modem  version  of 
the  old  Biblical  history  written  from  a  rationalistic  though  a 
reverent  standpoint.  The  London  Religious  Tract  Society 
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is  just  about  to  issue  a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of 
Dr.  S  tough  ton's  History  of  the  English  Bible,  which  we 
are  sure  must  be  valuable  for  older  readers,  and  then  there 
is  Bissell's  Historic  Origin  of  tki  BibU  [A.  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph &  Co.] 

66.  (Answer  to  50.)  The  Vow  of  the  Pea- 
cock. I  have  discovered  that  the  poem  entitled 
M  The  Vow  of  the  Peacock  "  was  written  by  Miss 
L.  E.  Landon.  On  this  subject  the  curious  can  con- 
sult the  note  to  "  The  Battle  of  Carnival  and 
Lent,"  Way's  Tablieaux,  vol.  Ill,  p.  128;  Cham- 
bers's Book  of  Days,  vol.  II,  p.  754 ;  and  Knight's 
Shakespeare,  Henry  IV,  2nd  Part,  Act  V,  sc.  1, 
note  a.  T.  B.  L. 

Terre  Haute, 

67.  Authors  wanted  for  the  following  quota- 
tions : 

"  On  that  day  of  desolation,  lady,  I  was  captive  made: 
Bleeding  for  my  Christian  nation  by  the  wall  of  high  Bel- 

"  A  tempest  in  a  teapot." 

"  A  flower  of  meekness  on  astern  of  grace." 


Mr.  Serena  Watson's  Bibliographieal  Index  to 
North  American  Botany  is  the  bibliography  of 
the  genera  and  species  of  North  American  flora, 
with  their  synonyms,  and  with  complete  citations 
of  all  the  authorities  in  which  they  are  described, 
or  figured,  or  even  scientifically  mentioned  with 
any  useful  particularity ;  a  work  of  immense 
labor  and  much  critical  knowledge,  prepared  at 
the  Harvard  University  Herbarium.  The  first 
part,  or  volume,  of  476  pages,  8vo,  now  received, 
makes  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  the  whole  work. 
Greatly  needed  as  it  is,  no  publisher  could  be 
expected  to  undertake  it;  hence  it  has  most 
properly  been  adopted  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution as  one  of  its  Miscellaneous  Collections. 


NEWS  AHD  BOTES. 


— Harper  &  Brothers  announce  a  series  of  short 
books  on  "  English  Men  of  Letters,"  by  different 
writers,  but  edited  by  John  Morley ;  a  "  Library 
of  American  Fiction,"  corresponding  to  their 
"  Library  of  Select  Novels,"  to  be  opened  with 
Esther  Pennyfeather  by  Alice  Perry;  and  new 
standard  editions  of  Hume,  Gibbon  and  Macau- 
lay. —  The  New  England  Publishing  Co.,  Boston, 
have  in  preparation  Outlines  for  the  Study  of  En- 
glish  Classics,  by  A.  F.  Blaisdell ;  Porter  & 
Coates  A  Trip  up  the  Volga,  by  H.  A.  Munro  But- 
ler-Johnstone;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  a  Political 
Economy,  by  Prof.  Stanley  Jevons;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.  Aesthetics,  by  Eugene  Verron,  and  Phi- 
losophy, by  Andre  Levevre;  Scribner,  Armstrong 
&  Co.  a  new  volume  of  stories  by  Saxe  Holm ; 
D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  a  defense  of  the  doctrine  of 
Endless  Punishment,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah 
Adams  ;  Lee  &  Shepard  The  Intermediate  World, 
by  Prof.  L  T.  Townsend  ;  the  Catholic  Publica- 
tion Society,  New  York,  a  dozen  or  more  new 
works,  and  new  editions  of  about  as  many  more  — 
among  these  Sir  Thomas  More,  an  historical  ro- 
mance from  the  French;  a  life  of  Prof.  F.  Oza- 
nam  of  the  Sorbonne,  founder  of  the  Society  of 
St  Vincent  de  Paul  ;  a  life  of  Pope  Pius  IX ; 
and  Cardinal  Manning's  Lore  of  Jesus  to  Peni- 
tents.— W.  G.  Holmes,  Chicago,  announces  The 


Prayer-meeting  and  its  Improvement,  by  Rev.  L. 
O.  Thompson. 

— The  London  Literary  World  for  April  5  has 
extended  reviews  of  Cook's  Biology  and  Tran- 
scendentalism, and  of  Prof.  Bowen's  History  of 
Philosophy.— 'The  Literary  Congress  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Paris  Exhibition  will  hold  five  pub- 
lic and  two  private  sessions,  from  June  5  to  15. — 
Light  is  the  title  of  a  new  literary  and  critical 
weekly  started  in  London  on  the  6th  ult  It  is 
edited  by  Robert  Buchanan.— Prof.  Mayor  of 
Cambridge  is  engaged  on  an  edition  of  BoswelPs 
Johnson,  which  as  regards  accuracy,  literary  illus- 
tration and  typography,  is  intended  to  distance 
all  other  editions  of  this  well-known  classic. — 
Miss  Georgiana  Hogarth,  1 1  Strathmore  Gardens, 
Kensington  West,  London,  proposes  to  edit  a 
volume  of  the  letters  of  the  late  Charles  Dick- 
ens, and  would  be  glad  of  the  loan  of  material  for 
that  purpose. 

—  Few  men  have  been  honored  with  heartier 
or  more  emphatic  ovations  than  Bayard  Taylor  on 
departing  for  the  German  mission.   The  number 
of  dinners  tendered  to  him,  and  eaten,  we  will 
not  attempt  to  count —  Mr.  Fletcher  Harper,  of 
Harper  &  Brothers,  has  bought  a  cottage  on  the 
New  Jersey  shore,  as  a  resting-place  for  the  sick 
and  infirm  employes  of  their  establishment — 
Bancroft's  Messenger,  San  Francisco,  is  one  of 
the  best  edited  and  neatest  of  book-trade  bulle- 
tins.  Number  9,  for  March- April,  brings  to 
light  further  apparent  plagiarisms  of  Prof.  Ma- 
thews.—  An  "  Athenaeum  Bureau  of  Literature  " 
has  been  organized  in  New  York,  to  aid  authors 
on  systematic  business  principles  in  finding  a 
market  for  their  wares. —  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
ton, of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  will  publish  to  sub- 
scribers, at  $  10  each,  a  portfolio  series  of  thirty  or 
thirty-five  heliotype  copies  of  the  best  of  Turner's 
etchings  from  the  Liber  Studiorum,  several  of  the 
originals  having  been  furnished  for  the  purpose 
by  Mr.  Ruskin.—  Dr.  George  M.  Beard,  41  West 
29th  Street  New  York,  is  gathering  statistics 
concerning  "  writer's  cramp,"  and  would  be  glad 
to  communicate  with  persons  afflicted  therewith.— 
The  Psi  Upsilon  Fraternity  is  making  good  use 
of  printer's  ink  in  formulating  its  history,  chiefly 
biographical.   The  work  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  C. 
W.  Smiley,  Madison,  N.  J.—  In  the  New  York 
Semi- Weekly  Tribune  for  March  29  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Smalley,  its  London  correspondent, 
which  may  be  called  a  Pocket-Book  Guide  to  Eu- 
rope.  It  shows  in  about  two  columns  how  a  two- 
months'  trip,  including  the  Paris  Exhibition'may 
be  made  for  $260. 


Pratt.— In  Concord,  Mass.,  April  — ,  "Minot  Pratt.  73 
years;  farmer  and  a  director  of  Brook  Farm.  His  wedding, 
in  iSi'j,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  at  which  Mr.  Emer- 
son officiated,  and  one  of  his  sons  married  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Alcott. 

Bonner.— In  New  York,  April  t,  Mrs.  Jane  McConlis 
Bonner,  wife  of  Robert  Bonner,  in  her  49th  year. 

Do  Lomenle.— In  Paris,  April  a,  in  his  64th  year,  M. 
Louis  de  Lomenie,  Professor  of  French  Literature  at  the  Cot 
lege  de  France  since  184c,  author  of  a  piquant  series  of  bio- 
graphical studies,  and  of  an  elaborate  eighteenth  century 
work,  entitled  Beaumarckais  tt  Son  Tomfis. 

Stetson.— In  Newport,  R.  I.,  April  3,  Charles  B.  Stet- 
son, formerly  an  editor  in  Lewiston  and  Portland,  Me., 
and  afterwards  of  the  N.  Y.  Sxfiress ;  latterly  engaged  in 
educational  publication  with  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  and 
Prang  &  Co. 

Winter.— In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  18,  Charies  Win- 
ter, father  of  William  Winter. 

Ford.— In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  10,  John  Ford,  70 
years ;  founder  of  the  Boston  Journal. 

Orton.— In  New  York,  April  as,  WiDiam  Orton,  57  years ; 
President  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  formerly 
of  the  publishing  house  of  Miller,  Orton  &  Mulligan. 

Baudissln.— At  Dresden,  April  — ,  in  his  90th  year, 
Count  Wolf  Baudissin,  coadjutor  of  Schlegel  and  Tieck  In 
their  translation  of  Shakespeare,  and  author  of  an  excellent 
version  of  Moliere. 


MARRIED. 


Nieriker— Alcott.  In  London,  England,  March  aa, 
Ernest  Nieriker  of  Baden,  Switzerland,  to  May  Alcott, 
daughter  of  A.  B.  Alcott  of  Concord,  Mass. 

DIED. 

Arndts.— In  Vienna,  March  t,  Karl  Ludwig  Arndts,  75 
years;  for  15  years  Professor  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  author  of  many  able  and  important  works  upon 
that  subject. 

Vang.— In  Norway,  about  March  1st,  Anders  Eivindson 

'  several  im- 
an  auto- 
legends. 

Effeadl.— In  Aleppo,  March  24,  Risk  Allah  Hassoun 
Effendi;  a  naturalized  English  subject,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  Arabic  scholars  and  poets  of  his  time. 

Dimmock.— In  Quincy,  Mass.,  March  29,  William  Rey- 
nolds Dimmock,  LL.  D.,  47  years;  master  of  the  Adams 
Academy,  and  formerly  an  instructor  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School  and  in  Williams  College. 


PUBLIOATIOITB  RECEIVED. 

TRAVEL  AND  OBSERVATION. 

The  Armies  or  Asia  and  Europe.  Embracing  Official 
Reports  on  the  Armies  of  Japan,  China,  India,  Persia, 
Italy,  Rusya,  Austria,  Germany,  France  and  England. 
Accompanied  by  Letters  Descriptive  of  a  Jonrney  from 
Japan  to  the  Caucasus.  By  Emory  Upton.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.    L.,  pp.  446. 

Armbnia,  and  the  Campaign  of  1877.  By  C  B.  Nor- 
man. With  Specially  Prepared  Maps  and  Plana.  Cassell, 
Petter  &  Galpin.   L.,  pp.  484.  >4-oo. 

Thb  Great  Thirst  Land:  A  Ride  Through  Natal, 
Orange  Free  State,  Transvaal,  and  Kalahari  Desert.  By 
Parker  Gilmore.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Cas»ell,  Petter  & 
Galpin.    L.,  pp.  466.  |j-5°- 

The  Voyage  of  the  Paper  Canoe:  A  Geographical 
Journey  of  2,500  miles,  from  Quebec  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
During  the  Years  1874-5.  By  Nathaniel  H.  Bishop.  Lee 
&  Shepard.    L.,  pp.  351.    Illus.  fa.jo. 

Canoeing  in  Kanuckia,  or  Haps  and  Mishaps  Afloat 
and  Ashore  of  the  Statesman,  the  Editor,  the  Artist,  and 
the  Scribbler.  Recorded  by  the  Commodore  and  the  Cook 
<C.  L.  Norton  and  John  Habberton).  Illustrated.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.   M.,  pp.  354.  J 1. jo- 

Walks  in  London.    By  Augustus  J.  C  Hare.    In  "Jwo 
Volumes.   George  Routledge  &  Sons.   M.,  pp.  480,  511. 

«S-oo. 

The  Historic  Mansions  and  Buildings  op  Philadel- 
phia. With  Some  Notice  of  their  Houses  and  Occupants. 
By  Thompson  Westcott  Porter  &  Coates.  Sq.  L.,  pp. 
$28. 

Constantinople.  By  Edmondo  de  Amicis.  Translated 
from  the  Seventh  Italian  Edition.  By  Caroline  Tilton.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.    L.,  pp.  326.  $  1.75. 

The  Voyage  op  the  "  Challenger."  The  Atlantic 
A  Preliminary  Account  of  the  General  Results  of  the  ex- 
ploring Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  "Challenger"  During  the 
Year  1873.  By  Sir  C.  WyviUe  Thomson.  In  Two  Vols. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  L.,  pp.  391,  340.  $12.00. 

FICTION. 

The  Matchmaker.    By  Beatrice  Reynolds.    T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Brothers.    M.,  pp  300.  >i-oo- 
The  Daughter  op  an  Egyptian  Kino.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  George  Ebers.    By  Henry  Reed.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    M.,  pp  368.  #2.2$ 
The  Cadet  Button.  A  Novel  of  American  Army  Life. 
By  Frederick  Whittaker.  Sheldon* Co.  M.,pp.  354.  fi.jo. 
Sbed-Timb  and  Harvest.    A  Novel.   Translated  from 
The  Ut  Mine  Stromud  "  of  Fritz  Reiuer.   J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott &  Co.   L.,  pp.  292.   Paper.  75c. 

Viva.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Forrester.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.    M.,  pp.  358,  Ji.jo. 

Madame  Gossbun.   From  the  French  of  Louis  Ulbach. 
[Collection  of  Foreign  Authors.]  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  M., 
pp.  366.    Paper.  60c 
Mv  Intimate  Enemy.    A  Story.  Claxton,  Remeea 
Haffelfinger.    M.,  pp.  176. 
Sbola.   Lee  &  Shepard.    M.,  pp.  251.  l>-5°- 
How  She  Came  into  Her  Kingdom.  A  Romance. 
Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.    M.,  pp.  337.  #1.5°- 
Landolin.    By   Berthold  Auerbach.    Translated  by 
Annie  B.  Irish.   [Leisure  Hour  Series.]    Henry  Holt  Ut 
Co.   M.,  pp.  265.  $1.00. 
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"  A  noble  record  of  a  most  chivalrous  man."— Bottom 
Advertiter. 

Keramos  and  Other  Poems. 

By  Hbkbt  Wadswobth  Lou c fell* w,  1  vol.  Urao.  $1.25. 

"The  poet's  latest  singing  Is  also  Ids  sweetest  and  most 
engagtng.**— rAe  Reader. 


Choice  Autobiography. 

Edited  with  Critloal  and  Blograpbloal  Essays,  by  W.  D. 

Howblls    "  Little  Classic**  style.  Per  volume,  f  1.29. 
VouVl/2.  SBtesaelra  of  the  Mstrcravlue  of  Bsi- 
resufc. 

I.  Lord    Herwert    of    Cterbs  y  ssd 
TRSHSMSS  Ellw««d. 

4.  Vltt.rlo  AlSerl.       0.  Rdwsrd  CM»boa. 

5.  ttstrlw  Q»ld.»i.       7, 8.  Pm.rol.  Hsu-asosael. 

Artist  Biographies. 

By  M.  F.  Hwebtssb.  18mo.  Cloth,  each  50  cents. 
Vota.1.  TltUra.  S.  Kemfcrmndt. 

3.  Raphael.  6.  Cl«ude  I.nrravlae. 
I.  purer.  7.  Jo.kns  RrynnMi. 

4.  Murllle).  8.  Michael  Aa.el-. 


Odds  and  Ends. 


Verves  Humorous.  Occasional,  and  Miscellaneous.  By 
Hbkbt  A.  Ueebs.  1  vol.  Square  18mo.  $1.25. 


A  Satchel  Guide 


FOR  THE  VACATION*  TOCRIRT  IN  El'ROPE.  Revised 
EdlUon  for  18J8.  With  Map*.  l6mo.  Flexible oloth.  $2.00. 


•**  For  tale  bv  Bootiellert.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  bv  the  pnblithert, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  00.,  Boston. 


D.  APPLBT0N  &  CO., 

649  &  661  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

PUBLISH: 
L 

The  Godson  of  s  Marquis.  From  the)  French 
of  Abdbb  Theubibt.  I  vol..  l2mo.  Paper  cover. 4S cts.: 
cloth,  7ft  cts.  ( Forming  a  new  volume  of  the  "  Collection 
or  Foreign  Authors.") 

"  Every  new  volume  from  this  ferule  source  is  received 
with  genuine  Interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  Interest  and  attract 
the  great  mass  ol  the  people,  k very  one  who  baa  read  the 
novels  which  have  been  sent  forth  from  the  ladle  pan  of 
Then  net  will  seise  upon  this  volume  with  avidity." 

II. 

A  New  Volume  of  the  "  International  Scientific  Seriee." 

Studies  In  Spectrum  Analysis.  By  J.  Norman 

Locbtbb.  F.  R.  8.,  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  etc.  I  vol,  l3mo.  Cloth.  lUust'd.  Price,  $iJU. 

"The  work  of  the  tried  man  of  science  Is  a  perpetual  striv- 
ing after  a  better  and  closer  k  no  w  ledge  of  the  planet  on  which 
bis  lot  is  oast,  and  of  the  universe  lu  the  vaetness  of  which 
the  planet  U  lost.  There  Is  no  special  claas  of  men  to  whom 
It  Is  given  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  beauties  and  se- 
crets of  Natiue  than  another  "—Extract  from  Pre/aee. 

III. 

Studies  In  the  Creative  Week.  By  Rev.  Geo. 
D.  Boakoman.  D.D.  I  vol,  12mo.  Cloth,  $1  .as.  These 
Lectures  were  attended  by  thousands  at  mid-day.  and 
created  a  profound  Impression.  The  Lectures,  fourteen 
lu  number,  embiaoe  the  following  topics: 


1.  Introduction. 

3.  Oeneti*  of  the  On  iter *e. 

3.  Qf  Order. 

4.  Of  light. 

5.  Of  the  Sky. 

6.  Of  the  Land*. 

7.  Of  Plant*. 


8.  Qf  the  Luminariet. 

9.  Uf  Animal*. 

10.  Of  Man. 

11.  Of  Eden. 

12.  Of  Women. 

13.  of  the  Sabbath. 

14.  HUnme  and  Conclntion, 


IV. 


NEW  LITERATURE  PRIMER.  Edited  by  Joan  RlCHAKS 
Okbbk,  M.A. 

Greek  Literature.  By  R.  C.  Jbbb,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  In  the  University  of  Glasgow.  1  vol., 
ISmo.  nice,  45  cent*. 

V. 

A  Sew  Volume  of  the  "  Science  Primer*." 
Political  Economy.  By  W .  Stanley  Jevomb, 

LL.D.  1  VOL,  ltmo.  Cloth.   Price,  45  cents. 
VI. 

Studio,  Field*  and  Gallery.   A  Manual  of 

Painting  for  the  Student  and  Amateur,  with  Information 
for  the  General  Reader.  By  Hoeace  J.  Hollib.  i  vol., 
12mo.  Cloth.  $1  JO. 
"  Fully  appreciating  the  needs  of  the  student  and  sins  tear 
— especially  those  of  limited  means,  and  who  may  be  isoUted 
from  the  art-centers— we  have  prepared  this  little  text- 
book. "—Ext  raci  from  Preface. 

m 

The  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry.  By 
Euobmb  L  Riobabds,  Assistant  Professorof  Mathemat- 
ics la  Yale  College.  1  vol,  12mo.  Half  bound.  75  cents. 

VIII. 

A  STBOP8I8  OF  HISTORY. 

General  History,  from  b.  c.  800  to  a.  d.  1876. 
Outlined  in  Diagrams  and  Tables;  with  Index  and  •  ■eue- 
alojdes.  For  General  Reference,  and  for  schools  and 
Colleges.  By  Samuel  Willakd,  A.M.,  M.D,  Professor 
of  ilUtorv  lu  Chicago  High  School.  1  vol,  8vo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $2.00. 

IX. 

How  to  Paint  Photographs  in  Water-Colors 
and  lu  OU.  How  to  work  In  Crayon,  make  the  Chrorao- 
1'hotoftrnph  letouch  Negatives. and  Instructi<>nsln  Cera- 
mic I'ainting.  A  Practical  Haud-ltook.  designed  for  the 
1'seof  Students  and  Photographers;  containing  Direc- 
tions for  Briwh-work  In  all  kinds  of  Photo-Po:  tislture. 
By  Geo.  B.  A  tubs,  Artist.  1  vol,  12mo.  Cloth,  $2.00. 


Either  of  the  above  sent  free  bv  mail  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  Ibe  price. 
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CHOICE  BOOKS 

FOB  THE  COMING  SUMMER. 


D08IA,  THE  GREAT  PRIZE  NOVEL 

-  Madame  G  revise's '  Doha,'  the  delicate  aid  Idyllic  *tory 
of  Russian  life, In  to  be  ci owned  by  the  Academic  Kran^aise. 
It  Is  called  tbe  best  liie rary  work  of  the  year."- Pint. 

"  One  of  the  brightest  of  tbe  newly-risen  stars  of  French 
Literature  Is  Hem  y  Urevtlle.  as  she  chooses  to  designate 
herself.  DosiA.herflrst  novel, Is  an  ex-inHter-reatlon.pnre 
ami  f  resb  as  a  rose. and  will  furnish  tin  numt  blast  devourer 
of  action  with  a  new  sensation."— Bo  ton  Ti  anscript. 


THE  COBWEB  8ERIE8  OF  FICTION. 


Vol.  1. 
••  II. 
"  III. 

IV. 
"  V. 

-  VI. 

-  VII. 


SIDON1E.    By  ALi-HoxaB  Daudbt. 
FIRST  LOVE  18  BEST.  By  Gail  Hamilton. 
VI N  ETA.  By  E  Webxer. 
JACK.  By  Alphoksb  Daudbt. 
FORBIDDEN  KRl'IT.  By  F.  W.  Hacklandbb. 
THE  NABOB.  By  Alphobsb  Daudbt. 
DOSIA.  By  Hbxbt  Gbbvillb. 
Each  -volume  12mo,  cloth,  $1-50. 


DARLEY  8KETCHE8  ABROAD. 

With  Pen  and  Pencil.  Tourists'  Edition.  Price  reduced 
from  $2  JM)  to  f  1.75. 
This  edition  Is  printed  on  fine  super-calendered  paper,  and 
contains  all  the  original  Illustrations. 

ARTI8T8  AND  ARAB8; 

Or,  SKETCHING  Iff  SUNSHINE. 
Rednced  from  f  1.80  to  11.00. 
•'  Lovers  of  travel,  artists  and  amateurs,  will  equally  be 
charmed  with  these  literary  ami  artistic  sketches,  which  be- 
long to  the  best  class  of  our  modern  light  literature."-  A>»- 
copal  Register. 

NORMANOY  PICTURESQUE. 

By  Hbbbt  Blackbubr.  A  new  edition  with  many  addi- 
tional Illustrations.  Rednced  from  %\M  to  fl.Oii. 


FAMILIAR  LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE. 

By  C.  C.  Fbltos,  formerly  President  of  Harvard  College. 
12mo.  400  pages,  91.10. 
"  These  letters  we  consider  among  the  very  best  that  have 
ever  fallen  under  our  notice."—  Com.  Bulletin. 


PAPER  NOVELS 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

We  shall  issue  weekly  volumes,  beginning  June  1st,  of 
Novels  by  popular  authors,  at  great  reductions  on  the  for- 
mer prices. 

New  and  Improved  Editions. 

Junei  lmt. 
GOOD  LUCK.  Rednced  from  75  to 49 eta. 

June  8th. 

FIXE  lfO.  118.  By  Emilb  Oabobiac.  Reduced  from 
75  to  50  eta. 

June  ISth. 

OOVHTEBPABT8.    By  the  author  of  "Charles 
Aucheeter.  Reduced  from  75  to  40  cts. 

June  99d. 

THE  MTITERT  OF  OROIVAL.  By  Emilb 
Oabobj au .  Reduced  from  75  to  60  eta. 

June  99th. 

OPEH8ESAME.  By  FlobbkcbMabxtat.  Reduced 
from  75  to  24  cts. 

July  6th. 

THE  CLIQUE  OF  GOLD.  By  Emilb  Qabobiau. 
Reduced  from  75  to  30  eta. 

July  18th. 

ABOVE  SUSPICION.  By  Mrs.  Riddbix.  Reduced 
from  75  to  40  eta. 

July  90th. 

THE  WIDOW  LEROVOE.  By  Emu  Oabobiac. 
Reduced  from  75  to  5*  eta. 

July  97th. 

KATE  BEAUMONT.  By  J.  W.  Db  Fobbst.  Re- 
duced fiom  75  to  60  cts. 

OTHER  POPULAR  VOLl'MES  WILL  FOLLOW. 


Bookielleri  should  order  at  once.  Liberal  discounts  to  the 
trade. 

Boston:  ESTES&  LAURI  AT 


VACATION  BOOKS. 


BIT8  OF  TRAVEL  AT  HOME. 

By  H.  H.  8q.  16ino.  Red  edges.  420  r*g*s.  Price.  $1.60. 

"  In  the  mnltltudinons  lists  which  are  now  making  up  of 
books  which  are  to  form  the  seashore,  country  ami  moun- 
tain family  libraries  for  the  coming  summer,  let  the  unde- 
cided reader  put  ■  Bits  of  Travel  at  Home '  down  first,"  says 
the  Boiton  Transcript. 


BIT8  OF  TRAVEL 

ByH.H.  Price  11.25. 


L0UI8E  CHANDLER  M0ULT0N'8  P0EM8. 

Price  91 .110. 

EDGAR  FAWCETT'8  POEMS. 

Price  $1.25. 

THE  NO  NAME  N0VEL8. 

It  Is  quite  the  thing  to  have  with  yon  one  of  these  lucky  vol- 
umes In  trappings  of  horseshoe  and  four  leaf  clovei .  There 
are  thirteen  to  select  from,  viz.:  Mercy  Philbrick's  Choice; 
Deirdrt;  Is  That  Alii  Kismet;  The  Great  Match;  A  Mud 
em  Mephislophelrs ;  Hetty's  Strange  History;  Afterglow; 
Will  Denbigh,  Nobleman;  Mirage;  Marmome;  Gemini; 
The  Wolf  at  The  Door.  Price  $  1.00  each. 


A8PIRATI0N8  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  Ltdia  M abia  Child.  Price f  1.25. 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  8ERIE8, 

Comprising:  Bet.  Miner's  Wooing,  a  novel,  by  Holmb  Lbb; 
A  Winter  Story,  by  the  author  of  "The  Rose  Garden;" 
Syrian  Sunshine,  notes  of  travel  by  Thomas  O.  Ai-pleton ; 
Jan  of  the  Windmill,  a  novel,  l>y  Mr*.  Ewiko;  O.  T.  T.,or 
The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  a  Pullman  .by  Rev.  E.  E.  H  alb. 


Sold  by  all  booksellers.  Mailed,  postpaid,  by  the  publishers. 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Boston. 


READY  Iff  JUNE. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

IN  tbb 

Yacht  Sunbeam. 

By  MRS.  BKASSEY. 
LEISURE-HOUR  SERIES. 

MAID  ELLICE. 

By  THEO.  GIFT. 

HATHERCOURT. 

By  MRS.  MOLESWOETH. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

LEWES  OR  ACTORS  AND  THE  AST  OF 

ACTINO.    12mo.  $1.50. 
WALKER'S  MONEY.  8vo.  $4.00. 

JOHNSON'S  SINOIJB   FAMOUS  POEMS. 

12ino.  $2  00. 

WALLACE'S  KVSS1A.  8vo.  54.00. 
BAKER'S  Tl'RKEY.  gvo.  $4.00. 
CHE  AST'S  OTTOMAN  TURKS.  12mo.  $2.50. 
MeCOAN'S  EGYPT.  8vo.  $3.75. 


IX  THE  LEISURE-HOUR  SERIES. 
(16mo,  $1.00  per  vol.) 
A  ITER  BACH'S  LANDOLIW. 
THE  HONORABLE  MISS  FERRARD. 
W  A  I.FORD'S  PAULINE. 
GRIFFITH'S  LOLA. 


HENRY  HOLT  <fc  CO., 

NEW  YORK. 


PARIS  AND  EUROPE. 

GAZE'S  PERSONALLY  COSHUCTED  PARTY  to 
.Scotland.  England.  Itelxium.  the  Rhine,  Swltzeiland 
and  Paris.  66 days, including everyUiliiK.S4SO.gold.  Also 
tickets  forliideiM-ndent  travd.at  reduced  isles,  by  all  ocean 
steamers  and  throughout  Europe.  For  circulars  and  full 
information  call  on  T.  EDWARD  BUND.  Sole  Agent 
for  Amekica,  J22  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ICE  PITCHERS. 
ICE~S£TS 

OF 

Pitchers,  Goblets,  Bowls 
and  Salvers. 

ICE  TILTER  SETS 

FOB  PRESENTATION. 


PORCELAIN  LINED 
ICE  PITCHERS. 


JUST  RECEIVED  BF 


PALMER,  BACHELDER  &  CO. 

394  Washington  Street 


MENDELSSOHN 

MUSICAL.  INSTITUTE 

Pnrsnos  a  system  of  instruction  differing  essentially  from 
any  other  employed  In  this  country.  Its  course  embrace* 
the  most  Important  methods  of  the  best  European  schools, 
insuring  rapid  progress,  a  finished  style  of  performance,  and 
ability  to  tead  new  music  correctly  and  with  rapidity. 

Its  system  of  Tubobbtioal  Stcdt  Is  peculiarly  Interest- 
ing and  attractive,  and  its  method  of  Vocal  Ci  ltbbe  tends 
to  etrengtben  and  equalise  the  voice,  producing  purity  of 
Intonation,  with  the  flexibility  so  desirable  In  vocallam. 
The  Oboan,  Piamo,  Vocal  Cultubb,  Haemomt  and  Mu- 
sical Composition,  are  Its  special  departments,  and  the 
necessities  of  those  who  wish  to  teach,  are  also  caret  oily 
considered. 

For  further  Information  apply  to 

EDWARD  B.  OLIVER,  DlBBCTOB, 

5  Columbus  Sqvjaek.  Bostox,  Mass. 


NOW  READY. 
MRS.  H.  B.  STOWE'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

P0GANUC  PEOPLE: 

THEIR  LOVES  AND  LIVES. 

With  Illustrations  by  Predmcki  and  White. 
Kew  and  handsome  cover  design.  Clota, 

Mrs.  Stowe's  Other  Stories. 

PRICES  REDUCED I  ^  „ 

i  -  «• 

   t^f 

Betty's  Bright  Idea.       "           -       remains  .T« 

tW  Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  or  wilt  be  mailed,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  by 

Fords,  Howard  At  H albert,  27  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


Cloth  binding,  uniform  with  •'  Poganue  People." 
My  Wife  audi.  Illustrations.      -      fUS;  mw|1 
We  and  Our  Neighbors.  "  -       1.75;  mow  1 

h.iiv'.  Mriotit  tit»i.         "  •  rf mains 


J.  W.  BOUTON'S 

THIRTY- FOUR  PAGE  CATALOGUE  of  Kew  and  Recent 
Publications.  Importations,  and  Remainders,  comprising 
Important  and  Valuable  Works  In  the  following  depart- 
ments of  literature : 

Art.  Contemporary  and  Ancient.— Art  Periodicals.— Aa- 
uqultles.— Archeology.— Ancient  Religions  and  Worships,— 
Biography.- t'axton  and  Early  Printing.— Costnme.— Crolk- 
ehankiana.— Ceramic  Art.— Dictionaries.  Glossaries.  Lan- 
guage, etc.— Dramatists.  Old.- Etchings,  Modern.— Pree- 
masonry.-  Genealogy  .-Illustrated  Works.— Mimical  Instru- 
ments.—Mythology.— Ornament.  Arvhtiertural.  Textile,  etc 
—Ornithology.— Old  Poetry.— Phallic  and  Symbol  Worship- 
— shaksuearlana,etc.,etc.  Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt 
of  a  stamp.  „  _ 

J.  W.  BOUTON.7W  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  MACKINNON  PEN. 

The  only  RELIABLE  Fountain  Pen. 

indorsed  by  Editors.  Clergymen.  Lawyers  and  urntes- 
slonal  gentli men ;  will  write  from  three  to  six  days  without 
refilling,  nsliig  am  Ink. 

h.  o.  8TUI.LEY,  General  Agent.  M  Congress  Square,  sad 
at  THOMAS  GROOM  a  CO.'S,  H  State  Sheet. 
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CONTENTS. 
REVIEWS. 


Constantinople.  George 
M.  Towle. 

John  Randolph  of  Roan- 
oke. 

Harb's  Walks  in  London. 

Lbckv's  England. 

Canon  Karkar  on  Lan- 
guage. 

Thb  Bible  for  Learners. 

Historic  Mansions  of 
Philadelphia. 

Charlotte  Cushman. 

Lockybr's  Star-gazing. 

Collected  Poetry. 

Books  for  Young  Read- 
ers. 


Nbw  Novels  :  Esther  Pen- 
nefather,  BlufTton,  Poga- 
nuc  People,  The  Godson 
of  a  Marquis,  Margaret 
Chetwvnd,  etc. 

Minor  Notices:  Memoir 
of  Gen.  Bartlett;  Sto- 
ries fr>m  Homer;  Philo- 
christus:  Current  Discus- 
sion ;  Adventures  of  an 
American  Consul  Abroad ; 
Pascal ;  Spanish  People ; 
Piano  Pnmer:  Music  and 
Some  Highly  Musical  Peo- 
ple; etc.,  etc. 


EDITORIALS. 

Thb  Work  op  thb  Liter-  I  Quills  on  Cape  Anns, 
aby  World.  |  Paragraphs.. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sonnet.  To  Edgar  Faw- 
cbtt.    Paul  H.  Hayne. 

A  Choice  of  Cyclopedias. 
Juslia  Winsor. 

Shakespearian*.  Joseph 
Crosby. 

Chaucer.    A  Selection. 


World  Biographibs.  Geo. 

M.  Towle.  "  P.  Thome." 

George  A.  Foxcroft. 
Tablb  Talk. 
Notrs  AND  Qt'BRnts. 
News  and  Notes. 
Nbw  Publications. 


00H8TAHTIH0PLE* 

"\  Tl  7E  know  so  little  of  contemporary 
*  »  Italian  writers,  the  heirs  of  the  Latin 
classic  literature,  and  of  the  rich  and  noble 
literature  of  mediaeval  Italy,  that  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  meet  with  a  good  translation  of  a  work 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  written 
upon  a  subject  alike  inspiring  the  use  of  his 
own  best  powers,  and  replete,  especially  just 
now,  with  deep  and  general  interest.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  there  is  not  a  single 
Italian  author  living  who  has  a  world-wide  rep- 
utation ;  and  except  to  students  and  "  book- 
men," we  doubt  whether  the  name  of  De 
Amicis  is  at  all  known  in  this  country.  Yet 
in  Italy  he  holds  a  literary  rank  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  Taine  in  France.  A 
close  and  keen  observer,,  with  a  full  and 
warm  imagination,  and  a  remarkable  faculty 
for  detailed  picturesque  description,  his  por- 
traitures of  places  and  peoples  have  more 
than  a  photographic  likeness,  for  they  add  the 
glow  and  contrast  of  color  to  close  fidelity 
of  outline  and  feature.  In  Constantinople 
he  had  a  subject  fitted  to  call  forth  all  the 
force  of  his  lavish  style  and  enthusiastic 
literary  temperament ;  and  in  observing  the 
city  of  the  Eastern  Emperors  and  the  Ca- 
liphs of  Islam,  he  seems  to  have  caught  in 
its  air  a  sort  of  Oriental  glow  of  fancy  and 
poetry.  The  book  is  most  timely,  for  all 
eyes  are  now  turned  toward  the  majestic  and 
incongruous  city,  metropolis  of  three  conti- 
nents, the  citadel  which  guards  the  watery 
portal  where  Asia  meets  Europe.   The  fate 


•  Constantinople.  By  Edmondo  de  Amicis.  Translated 
by  Caroline  Tilton.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


of  Constantinople  is  even  now  trembling  in 
the  balance  ;  one  great  power  broods  over  it, 
ready,  it  would  appear,  to  swoop  on  the  glit- 
tering prize  at  the  first  favorable  moment ; 
while  another  great  power,  lowering  near, 
warns  the  would-be  conqueror  to  keep  hands 
off.  Whatever  the  fate  of  the  wonderful 
city,  its  history  and  its  aspect,  and  its  present 
peril,  cannot  but  awaken  a  lively  interest  in 
De  Amicis's  book.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  any  writer  to  so  describe  Constantinople 
that  it  would  be.presented  as  a  clear,  harmo- 
nious picture  to  the  mind ;  for  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  unity  in  either  the  physical 
or  the  social  features  of  the  place.  It  is,  as 
De  Amicis  says,  at  once  beautiful  and  hide- 
ous. Glories  of  Byzantine  and  of  Eastern 
architecture  stand  cheek  by  jowl  with  dismal 
and  wretched  hovels  and  dark,  narrow  alleys, 
and  rise  glittering  above  gloomy  valleys.  It 
is  a  human  bazaar  of  all  nations,  costumes, 
customs,  physiognomies.  The  life  is  Asiatic, 
European,  African.  Indescribably  magnifi- 
cent as  it  is  approached  through  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  with  its  noble  heights  crowned 
with  cypresses,  firs,  and  planes,  its  splendid 
palaces  and  mosques  with  forests  of  gilded 
domes  and  minarets,  its  monuments  and 
gardens,  its  wealth  of  color  and  architectural 
beauty,  Constantinople  betrays,  when  one 
enters  and  wanders  through  its  streets,  "  a 
confusion  of  civilization  and  barbarism 
which  presents  an  image  of  all  the  cities 
upon  earth,  and  gathers  to  itself  all  the 
aspects  of  human  life."  The  succession  of 
strange  and  surprising  sights  is  endless ;  it 
is  "  composed  of  ancient  cities  that  are  in 
decay,  new  cities  of  yesterday,  and  other 
cities  now  being  born." 

De  Amicis  confines  himself  mainly  to  the 
picturesque  phases  and  contrasts  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  scenes  on  the  crowded 
bridge  which  spans  the  Golden  Horn  and 
unites  Stamboul  with  Pera  and  Galata,  the 
Oriental  repose  and  sloth  of  Stamboul  —  the 
Turkish  quarter  of  the  city — the  bold  heights 
and  busy  marts  and  bristling  arsenal  of 
Galata,  where  Greek  and  Armenian  physiog- 
nomies prevail,  the  elegant  purlieus  of  Pera 
where  the  white  faces  and  western  costumes 
remind  one  that  those  noble  eminences  and 
elegant  edifices  are  the  site  of  the  European 
quarter,  the  inns  and  the  eunuchs,  the  cos- 
tumes and  street  life,  the  strange  jumble  of 
races  and  customs  and  trades,  the  dogs  which 
are  a  pest  and  the  birds  which  are  a  delight, 
are  all  delineated  with  such  graphic  force, 
color,  and  rhetorical  contrast,  that  one  derives 
from  his  pages  a  strangely  vivid,  while  con- 
fused and  bewildering,  idea  of  the  decaying 
but  still  splendid,  metropolis. 

In  one  of  the  closing  chapters  of  the 
book  De  Amicis  portrays  the  character  of 
the  Turk  of  the  present  day  as  it  appears 
in  his  eyes ;  a  subject  peculiarly  interesting 
just  now,  since  upon  a  true  estimate  of  that 


character  must  be  founded,' to  a  large  degree, 
an  intelligent  judgment  df  the  right  or  wrong 
of  the  Russian  invasion,  and  the  merits  of 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion. He  represents  the  Turks  as  grave, 
composed,  dignified,  reserved  in  language, 
with  enigmatic  faces;  as  peaceable,  sober, 
and  cleanly  on  the  exterior,  while  really 
corrupt,  idle,  proud,  inert,  and  luxurious. 
He  draws  a  contrast  between  the  upper 
and  lower  orders  of  Turkish  society,  the 
former  having  "  small  heads,  low  foreheads, 
dull  eyes,  pendant  lips,  and  gross  bodies," 
and  being  correspondingly  "ambiguous  and 
colorless"  in  character;  while  the  lewer 
class  presents  types  with  vigorous  bodies, 
well-formed  heads,  aquiline  noses,  brilliant 
eyes  and  prominent  jaws,  "and  a  something 
strong  and  bold  in  the  whole  person."  De 
Amicis  regards  the  Turk  as  incapable  of 
reform,  such  is  his  utter  seif-satisfaction,  and 
his  sublime  contempt  for  Aryan  civilization. 

The  translator  has  well  acquitted  herself 
of  the  task  of  interpreting  into  good  and 
rather  florid  English  the  exuberant  style  of 
the  author.  George  M.  Towle. 


JOHH  RANDOLPH  OF  BOAHOKR* 

IN  plan  and  office  this  volume  resembles 
Harvey's  Reminiscences  of  Webster,  save 
that  it  presents  not  one  man's  reminiscences, 
but  those  of  several,  and  that  they  relate 
almost  wholly  to  Mr.  Randolph  in  the  more 
private  phases  of  his  character  and  life. 
John  Randolph  the  politician,  Congressman, 
statesman,  is  seen  only  in  the  distance. 
Fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Bouldin,  in  something 
of  a  spirit  of  hero-worship,  began  the  collec- 
tion of  his  materials,  having  as  a  foundation 
a  contribution  in  manuscript  from  his  father, 
the  Hon.  James  W.  Bouldin.  To  this  he 
proceeded  to  add  such  further  anecdotes  and 
traditions  as  he  was  able  to  pick  up  by  dili- 
gent inquiry  among  other  of  the  older  citi- 
zens and  families  to  whom  Mr.  Randolph 
had  been  formerly  well-known.  The  under- 
taking was  most  praiseworthy,  and  the  result 
is  to  clothe  one  of  the  remarkable  figures  of 
American  history  with  a  large  variety  of 
new  details.  We  do  not  know  that  Mr. 
Bouldin's  ana  will  substantially  alter  the 
proportions  of  John  Randolph's  personality, 
or  materially  soften  its  outlines ;  but  some 
points  are  certainly  intensified,  some  features 
are  moved  into  a  deeper  right  or  shade,  and 
the  whole  man  is  brought  forth  to  us  out  of 
the  past  with  a  wonderful  freshness  and 
reality. 

Much  of  the  sharp  eccentricity  of  John 
Randolph's  genius  undoubtedly  sprang  from 
his  peculiar  ancestry.  He  was  sixth  in 
direct  descent  from  Pocahontas  by  the  En- 
glish line,  and  his  character  and  life  were 
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full  of  the  strange  and  contradictory  impulses 
and  habits  which  such  a  mixture  of  blood 
might  betoken.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
passionate,  and  at  the  same  time  could  be 
one  of  the  kindest,  of  men.  Toward  his 
fellows  he  was  often  vindictive  to  the  point 
of  cruelty,  yet  for  animal  and  even  vegetable 
life  he  professed  at  times  a  tenderness  almost 
irrational.  He  was  profane,  and  coarse  often 
in  his  speech  to  the  point  of  obscenity. 
He  was  never  married,  and  lived  much 
of  the  time  a  hermit's  life  in  a  lonely  cabin. 
He  was  a  hard,  sometimes  a  desperate 
drinker,  and  by  his  own  confession  an  opium 
user;  yet  he  employed  the  forms  of  piety 
with  apparent  sincerity,  and  could  pray,  and 
even  exhort  on  occasion,  with  the  best 
Though  his  manner  was  often  harsh  even  to 
virulence,  yet  his  mien  was  at  times  im- 
pressively affable,  and  hatred  of  him  for  his 
arrogance  was  mingled  with  a  sentiment 
toward  his  genius  bordering  on  adoration. 

Mr.  Randolph  never  completed  his  collegi- 
ate education,  but  he  carried  with  him  to  the 
solitudes  of  Roanoke  a  love  of  books  and 
reading,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  choice  library 
there  pursued  the  intellectual  life  with  zest 
and  profit.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  sports- 
man, an  accomplished  horseman,  and  fond  of 
music  " I  thought  his  singing,"  said  Judge 
J.  W.  Bouldin,  "  as  far  surpassed  other  men's 
singing  as  his  speaking  surpassed  other 
men's  speaking."  In  his  personal  habits  he 
affected  state  and  ceremony,  and  upon  points 
of  what  he  deemed  etiquette  would  be  precise 
even  if  he  had  to  quarrel  for  it.  His  favor- 
ite conveyance  was  a  lumbering  old  "  coach 
and  four."  He  kept  a  park.  In  his  person 
he  was  extremely  neat,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  his  household  and  his 
estate  punctiliously  systematic  and  careful. 
His  cabin  was  of  logs,  but  his  cellar  was 
stored  with  the  richest  and  rarest  of  wines. 
He  looked  upon  his  servants  as  the  slaves 
that  they  were,  but  they  looked  upon  him  as 
almost  a  god.  With  all  his  wealth  his  habit 
was  penurious ;  yet,  at  least  six  candles  gen- 
erally burned  by  his  bed  at  night  A  man 
of  dauntless  courage  himself,  there  was 
nothing  he  seemed  to  like  to  do  more  than 
to  frighten  others.  Once  he  was  convinced 
that  one  of  his  negroes  had  stolen  some 
wood. 

M  He  shut  himself  up  in  the  same  room  with 
the  suspected  negro,  told  him  he  could  not  live 
in  the  same  world  with  such  a  rascal,  and  gave 
hbn  one  gun,  and  he  took  another.  The  poor 
slave,  alarmed  nearly  to  death,  ran  up  stairs  and 
jumped  out  of  the  window.  All  this  was  for 
effect  He  knew  his  servant  was  afraid  to  defend 
himself;  nor  had  he  the  slightest  idea  of  shoot- 
ing him ;  his  sole  object  was  to  place  the  negro 
in  terror." 

Nothing  perhaps  stands  out  more  promi- 
nently in  this  volume  than  the  figure  of  Mr. 
Randolph  upon  the  stump  and  the  platform. 
About  his  appearance  there  was  never  any- 
thing common  or  plain.    But  when  he  came 


forward  to  address  a  popular  assembly  he 
seemed  to  be  in  some  sense  transfigured. 
Then  and  there  his  personal  presence  as- 
sumed a  singular  majesty,  while  his  oratori- 
cal style  was  altogether  inimitable.  He  had 
a  wonderful  power  of  the  eye,  and  the  almost 
uncanny  expressiveness  of  his  forefinger 
has  become  historical  Says  Mr.  W.  H. 
Elliott  in  this  volume : 

"The  'long,  bony  finger'  really  appeared, 
when  used  in  gesticulation,  to  have  no  bone  in 
it ;  for  when  it  had  accomplished  what  it  had 
been  called  into  action  for,  it  would  fall  over  on 
the  back  of  his  hand,  almost  as  limp  as  a  string, 
as  if,  having  done  its  work,  it  sought  repose." 

A  very  graphic  picture  of  Mr.  Randolph, 
as  a  public  speaker,  is  given  by  Mr.  James 
M.  Whipple,  as  he  was  seen  and  heard  at 
the  March  term  of  the  Prince  Edward  Co. 
Court  in  1821.  We  reproduce  a  few  of  its 
touches : 

"Joining  the  throng,  I  followed  on,  and  dis- 
covered a  dense  crowd  surrounding  a  person  in 
a  sulky,  drawn  by  a  gray  horse,  and  behind  it  a 
negro  seated  on  another  of  the  same  color,  ap- 
parently its  match.  The  heads  of  these  animals 
were  lifted  high  above  the  spectators,  and  looked 
down  upon  them  with  a  disdainful  pride.  On 
approaching  it  was  observed  that  the  sulky  and 
harness  were  a  deep  black,  with  brilliant  plated 
mountings,  the  shafts  bent  to  a  painful  segment 
of  a  circle,  the  horses  of  the  best  keep,  as, 
doubtless  they  were  of  the  highest  bloot'.  The 
servant,  who  was  of  the  profoundest  sable,  car- 
ried a  high  black  portmanteau  behind  him,  and 
was  attired  in  clothing  of  the  same  hue.  Quite 
a  strong  contrast— possibly  designed  — was  ex- 
hibited between  the  masses  of  intense  darkness 
and  the  plating,  the.  horses,  the  teeth  and  shirf 
collar  of  the  servant.  The  order  of  the  whole 
equipage  was  complete.  The  tenant  of  the 
sulky  was  as  frail  a  man  as  I  have  ever  seen.  .  . 

"  He  was  the  merest  skeleton  of  a  man ;  any 
boy  of  fifteen  could  likely  have  mastered  him. 
His  extreme  emaciation  may  have  magnified  his 
apparent  height  which  was  about  six  feet. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  want  of  action  about  his 
knees,  which  were  somewhat  in-turned.  He 
drew  them  up  in  walking,  and  did  not  throw 
them  boldly  forward,  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  the  bottom  of  the  feet  was  seen  as  he  moved, 
and  he  placed  these  directly  forward,  as  the 
Indians  do. 


"  The  outer  man  was  now  fully  presented  to 
those  before  him.  He  was  evidently  a  great 
sufferer  from  disease.  ...  He  appeared  to  be 
the  Englishman  and  the  Indian  mixed,  the 
latter  assuming  the  outer,  the  former  the  larger 
part  of  the  inner  man.  His  dress  was  all  En- 
glish—all over.  His  hat  was  black;  his  coat 
was  blue,  with  brilliant  metallic  buttons  and 
velvet  collar ;  his  breeches  and  vest  drab,  with 
fair-topped  English  boots  and  massive  silver 
spurs — likely" they  were  ancestral;  his  watch 
ribbon  sustained  a  group  of  small  seals— heir- 
looms, it  may  be,  from  times  beyond  Cromwell. 
His  age  must  have  been  about  forty-three ;  his 
hair  was  bright  brown,  straight,  not  perceptibly 
gray,  thrown  back  from  his  forehead  and  tied 
into  a  queue,  neither  long  nor  thick.  His  com- 
plexion was  swarthy;  his  face  beardless,  full, 
round  and  plump  ;  his  eye  hazel,  brilliant  inquis- 
itive, proud;  his  mouth  was  of  delicate  cast, 
well  suited  to  a  small  head  and  face,  filled  with 
exquisite  teeth,  well  kept  as  they  could  be ;  his 
lips  painted,  as  it  were,  with  indigo,  indicating 
days  of  suffering  and  nights  of  torturing  pain. 
His  hands  were  as  fair  and  delicate  as  any  girl's. 
Every  part  of  his  dress  and  person  was  evidently 
accustomed  to  the  utmost  care. 

"His  face  was  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive 
to  me  I  bad  almost  ever  seen.   There  was  no 


acerbity  about  it  that  day.  ...  He  was  calm, 
slow,  and  solemn,  throughout  his  address.  The 
text  of  it  was  the  'Missouri  Compromise,' and 
he  expended  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  its 
delivery.  His  manner  was  deliberate,  beyond 
any  speaker  I  have  ever  heard.  .  .  .  He  stood 
firm  in  his  position,  his  action  and  grace  seemed 
to  be  from  the  knee  up.  His  voice  was  that  of 
a  well-toned  flageolet,  the  key  conversational, 
though  swelled  to  its  utmost  compass.  The 
grandeur  of  his  mein  and  his  impressive  saluta- 
tion may  have  composed  his  audience  into  the 
deep  silence  which  pervaded,  but  the  uttering  of 
a  few  words  disclosed  a  power  of  engaging  at- 
tention which  I  have  met  with  in  no  other  man 
—  his  articulation.  Without  this  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  how,  in  the  open  air,  he  could  have 
been  so  distinctly  heard  by  so  large  a  mass.  .  .  . 
Not  only  every  word  and  every  syllable,  but  it 
seemed  that  every  letter  of  every  word  in  every 
syllable  was  distinctly  rounded." 

Counting  the  Appendix  as  one,  there  are 
twenty  chapters  in  the  book,  most  of  which 
are  crowded  with  interesting  matter  like  the 
above.  One  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Randolph's  . 
duel  with  Henry  Clay,  another  to  the  partic- 
ulars of  his  mission  to  Russia,  a  third  to  the 
curious  history  of  his  several  wills,  etc 
The  death-bed  scene,  too,  is  described  with 
much  circumstantiality.  The  whole  book  is 
of  that  extremely  quotable  sort  that  one 
scarcely  knows  where  to  begin  with  it  or 
cease  from  it,  and  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last  it  will  be  found  a  rare  treat  by  all  lovers 
of  anecdotical  biography. 

Mr.  Randolph's  eccentricities  were  often 
interpreted  as  the  freaks  of  a  disordered 
mind,  but  Mr.  Bouldin  accepts  the  theory  of 
no  other  madness  than  an  occasional  mania 
a  potu.  His  remarks  upon  the  character 
of  his  hero  are  generally  very  candid  and 
judicious,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  worshiper 
giving  no  sign  of  blindness  to  the  earthi- 
ness  of  the  idol.  Mr.  Bouldin  admires, 
but  he  can  also  condemn,  and  in  all  respects 
he  has  performed  a  difficult  task  with  excel- 
lent discretion  and  complete  success.  We 
notice  but  one  or  two  allusions  that  could  be 
offensive  to  a  cultivated  taste,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  these  is  perhaps  required  in  the- 
interest  of  historic  truth.  The  book  is 
printed  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  we  may  add 
that  it  is  very  nicely,  even  beautifully,  printed. 
It  contains  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Randolph  on 
steel,  which  gives  a  highly  pleasant  impres- 
sion of  him.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, are  agents  at  the  North  for  its  sale. 


H ABE'S  WALKS  IS  LONDON* 

'pHOSE  who  have  shared  Mr.  Hare's 
Roman  and  Italian  Days  and  Walks 
will  regard  with  pleasure  his  new  invitation 
for  a  ramble  in  the  streets  of  London.  But, 
in  truth,  to  walk  about  London  is  a  different 
thing  from  walking  in  Rome,  and  less  agree- 
able. Such  fragments  as  remain  of  the 
quaint  and  ancient  city  are  so  overgrown 
and  incorporated  with  modern  ugliness  and 


•  Walks  in  London.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  George 
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squalor,  so  blackened  by  centuries  of  soot ; 
there  are  such  miles  of  mediocrity  and 
wastes  of  dullness  to  go  through  before 
arriving  at  them ;  Philistinism  so  prevails, 
and  crowds ;  there  is  so  little  of  the  charm 
of  atmosphere  to  be  counted  upon ;  that  a 
stranger  might  wander  for  days,  weary  and 
disappointed,  and  never  guess  at  the  riches 
that  lie  close  at  hand  for  those  who  know 
how  to  search  for  them.  "  Might,"  we  say, 
for  fortunately  this  contingency  lies  in  the 
past  tense  for  all  such  as  are  lucky  and  wise 
enough  to  provide  themselves  beforehand 
with  Mr.  Hare's  volumes.  Framed  on  the 
same  plan  with  his  Roman  guide-book,  this 
delightful  work,  taking  five  or  six  well- 
selected  centers  as  points  of  divergence, 
carries  the.  traveler  minutely  through  the 
great  city  and  its  environs,  indicating  all 
noteworthy  objects,  and  giving  in  a  compact 
but  always  charming  way  the  historical  and 
legendary  particulars  which  belong  to  each 
and  lend  it  interest 

The  value  of  such  an  itinerary  can  only 
be  justly  estimated  by  those  who  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  seeing  London  without  it 
Hosts  of  interesting  things  lie  tucked  away 
in  obscure  quarters  which  strangers  seldom 
visit,  or  even  hear  of,  till  it  is  too  late.  There 
are  churches  like  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate, 
or  St  Mary  Overy — now  St  Saviour's — full 
of  carvings  and  tombs ;  old  mansions  like 
Crosby  Hall :  churchyards  where  rest  illus- 
trious sleepers;  ancient  inns;  spots  made 
memorable  for  all  time  by  a  moment  of 
history:  and  past  them  it  is  easy  for  the 
traveler  to  go,  unseeing  and  unknowing, 
bewildered  and  jostled,  lost  in  the  maze  of 
houses  and  people.  For  finding  all  these 
Mr.  Hare  gives  clear,  concise  directions.. 
He  tells  where  keys  are  to  be  had,  permits 
applied  for,  which  way  to  turn,  what  to  look 
at  on  the  way,  what  things  mean.  More  than 
this,  he  has  a-happy  knack  of  rummaging  the 
past  which  enables  him  to  enrich  his  pages  with 
a  host  of  quaint  minor  details  and  illustrations 
not  found  elsewhere.  He  even  pauses  to 
tell  what  was,  a  word  of  unfortunate  fre- 
quence in  describing  London  antiquities ; 
for  this  last  decade  has  been  one  of  spolia- 
tion, and  the  march  of  so-called  "  improve- 
ment" is  fast  eradicating  the  old,  quaint 
splendors  in  which  the  city  was  once  so 
rich- 
How  many  of  us,  till  Mr.  Hare  came  for- 
ward to  tell  it,  knew  this  derivation  of  the 
word  tawdry  ? 

M  The  only  remaining  fragment  of  the  old  Ely 
House  is  the  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Etheldreda, 
daughter  of  Anna,  King  of  the  West  Angles,  and 
wife  of  Egfrid,  King  of  Northumberland,  whose 
society  she  forsook  to  become  Abbess  of  Ely 
and  foundress  of  its  cathedral.  She  was  best 
known  after  death  by  the  popular  name  of  St. 
A.wdry.  A  fair  was  held  in  her  honor,  at  which 
a.  particular  kind  of  beads  were  sold  called  St. 
A.wdry  or  Tawdry  beads.  Gradually  these  grew 
to  be  of  the  shabbiest  and  cheapest  description, 
and  became  a  by-word  for  anything  shabby  or 


flimsy  —  whence  our  familiar  word  'tawdry' 
commemorates  St.  Etheldreda." 

It  is  not  only  in  the  indication  of  little- 
known  places  that  Mr.  Hare's  precis  will  be 
found  of  value;  he  is  equally  fresh  and 
thorough  in  the  description  of  places  which 
are  well-known.  His  chapters  on  West- 
minster Abbey,  for  example,  contain  all  that 
is  of  moment  in  Dean  Stanley's  admirable, 
but  bulky,  book.  Many  a  returned  trav- 
eler will  sigh  for  the  chance  to  "  do "  that 
venerable  pile  over  again  under  such  guid- 
ance, and  we  prophesy  that  the  black-and- 
red  covers  of  his  helpful  volumes  will  be- 
come as  familiar  to  sight  this  summer  under 
the  fan-roofs  of  those  rich  and  dusky  aisles, 
as  are  the  scarlet  liveries  of  Murray  and 
Baedeker,  or  the  black  gowns  of  the  over- 
attentive  vergers. 


LEOKY'S  EHGLA5D* 

ONE  of  Mr.  Lecky's  recent  critics  has 
taken  exception  to  the  title  of  this 
work  on  the  ground  that  it  lacks  the  consec- 
utive and  well-arranged  narrative  of  history. 
Mr.  Lecky  says  in  his  preface  that  he  deals 
with  the  "permanent  forces"  of  history, 
and  he  disclaims  any  intention  of  adhering 
to  the  usual  methods  of  arrangement,  from 
which  indeed  he  is  debarred  by  the  nature 
of  his  subject  The  objection  to  his  title, 
therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the  question 
whether  "  the  permanent  forces  "  are  history 
in  its  truest  and  best  sense,  or  whether  they 
are  merely  objects  for  detached  studies  or 
essays.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  these  great  social  and  political  forces, 
when  properly  considered,  either  by.  them- 
selves or  in  connection  with  the  general 
course  of  events,  are  what  alone  raise  history 
from  the  level  of  annals  to  the  rank  of  the 
sciences.  Mr.  Lecky  has  confined  himself 
to  the  permanent  forces,  and  in  so  doing  has 
occupied  but  one  department  of  history; 
and  has  moreover  approached  it  from  the 
more  purely  scientific  side.  Such  a  work  is 
avowedly  limited,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
history,  and  in  some  ways  history  of  the 
highest  kind.  Both  the  subject  and  the 
author's  methods  are  striking  examples  of 
what  the  present  generation  has  done  to 
render  history  philosophical  and  scientific. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  vast  accumulations 
of  the  past  are  utilized,  broad  generalizations 
effected,  and  the  laws  which  govern  the 
actions  and  the  development  of  the  human 
race  slowly  established. 

History  of  this  sort  when  properly  written, 
is  fortunate  in  being  free  from  the  dryness 
so  common  to  other  sciences.  The  necessa- 
ry data  are  to  be  found  in  the  lives,  charac- 
ters, and  deeds  of  nations  and  individuals, 
and  possess,  as  such,  the  attraction  which  a 
real  human  interest  alone  can  give.  From 
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the  wide  range  of  his  studies  Mr.  Lecky  has 
always  at  his  command  a  wealth  of  illustra- 
tion for  every  point  that  he  discusses  and 
for  every  proposition  he  advances.  To  all 
questions  he  brings,  too,  a  mature  and  well- 
balanced  judgment  His  criticism  is  acute 
and  impartial,  while  his  theories,  always 
reasonable  and  often  ingenious,  are  usually 
very  sound.  Mr.  Lecky  has  a  strong  fancy 
for  controverting  generally  accepted  doc- 
trines which  modern  thought  has  formulated, 
and  in  many  cases,  when  a  theory  has  been 
pushed  too  far,  his  strictures  are  very  just. 
In  other  instances,  however,  from  a  spirit  of 
opposition,  perhaps,  he  has  gone-  too  far 
in  the  other  direction. 

The  work  opens  with  a  refutation  of  Lord 
Mahon's  generally  received  opinion  that  the 
Whig  and  Tory  parties  of  recent  times  have 
exchanged  the  positions  which  they  respect- 
ively held  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Mr.  Lecky's  argument  on  this  point 
seems  conclusive,  but  on  two  other  questions, 
of  far  more  importance  than  any  new  theory 
of  parties,  he  is  by  no  means  equally  suc- 
cessful. One  of  them  is  the  favorite  doc- 
trine of  the  modern  school,  which  excludes 
the  operation  of  chance  as  a  factor  in  any 
of  the  great  events  of  history.  The  chapter 
of  accidents  furnished  many  texts  to  the 
moral  historians  of  a  past  generation,  and 
was  adorned  by  them  with  a  good  deal  of 
solemn  preaching  and  some  ingenious  spec- 
ulation. Perhaps  "  the  chances  "  have  been 
too  hardly  dealt  with  in  these  later  and  more 
scientific  days,  and  they  may  deserve  some 
defense  to  prevent  their  being  wholly  over- 
looked. But  Mr.  Lecky,  in  supporting  their 
claims,  goes  much  too  far  when  he  assigns 
to  them  anything  but  a  very  subordinate 
place,  or  a  merely  modifying  influence.  He 
treats  in  a  similar  fashion  a  question  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
domain  of  history,  that  of  differences  of 
race.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  race-theory, 
unless  supplemented  by  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  climate,  situation,  and  all  the  various 
conditions  of  human  existence,  may  lead  to 
serious  error  and  much  injustice.  Every 
one,  too,  must  sympathize  with  Mr.  Lecky  in 
his  opinion  "  that  invectives  against  nations 
or  classes  are  usually  very  shallow."  But 
in  "tracing  the  causes  which  have  made 
nations  what  they  are,"  any  .writer  who  ex- 
cludes, as  Mr.  Lecky  seems  inclined  to  do, 
the  fundamental  cause  of  difference  of  race, 
is  in  danger  of  offering  conclusions  on  very 
inadequate  grounds.  Mr.  Lecky's  chapter 
on  Ireland,  one  of  the  best  in  the  book,  is 
an  instance  of  this.  It  is  beyond  question 
that  for  many  years  Ireland  was  governed 
almost  as  badly  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
and  England  is  still  expiating  her  sins  in  this 
direction.  But  this  of  itself  is  not  enough 
to  account  for  the  history  of  Ireland.  Leg- 
islation may  ameliorate  or  injure  a  nation 
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very  greatly.  WaY,  conquest,  and  religious 
strife  may  leave  lasting  traces,  but  none  of 
them  singly,  nor  all  together,  have  thus  far 
succeeded  in  obliterating  or  creating  great 
national  characteristics.  There  are  some 
qualities  which  are  inherent  in  races  from 
the  time  when  they  emerge  into  the  light  of 
history.  One  great  cause  of  England's 
failure  and  Ireland's  misfortunes  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  to  put  it  as  civilly  as 
possible,  Irishmen  are  not  Englishmen,  and 
to  this  fact  Mr.  Lecky  apparently  attaches 
little  or  no  weight 

Within  the  limits  of  this  notice  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  render  justice  to  so 
extensive  a  work,  or  to  do  more  than  point 
out  its  general  scope  and  enumerate  some 
of  the  more  important  subjects  discussed. 
The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  earlier 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  con- 
dition and  development  of  parties,  the  rise 
and  decline  of  church  influence,  and  the 
state  of  Europe  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
are  brought  out  with  great  skill  and  force, 
while  the  low  intellectual  condition  of  En- 
gland after  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  is  made  painfully  apparent 
The  first  volume  is  rich,  too,  in  those  usually 
neglected  details  of  daily  life  which  tell  us 
more  than  anything  else  what  the  people 
really  were  who  made  the  history  that  now 
is  written.  The  second  volume  deals  with 
the  American  colonies,  with  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  with  the  Methodist  revival. 
The  brief  treatment  of  the  colonies  is 
neither  sufficient  nor  satisfactory,  and  Mr. 
Lecky,  while  displaying  a  high  appreciation 
of  the  character  of  the  colonists,  has  ac- 
cepted some  of  the  popular  errors  in  regard 
to  them  which  he  ought  to  have  avoided. 
That  of  Scotland  is  wholly  good,  except  that 
Mr.  Lecky's  views  as  to  race  differences 
prevent  his  attaching  due  weight  to  the  fact 
that  the  lowland  Scotch,  who  made  Scotland 
what  she  is,  and  saved  her  from  the  fate  of 
Ireland,  were  of  Teutonic  blood.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  admirable 
chapter  on  Ireland.  There  is  nothing  on 
the  same  subject  at  all  comparable  to  it  either 
in  impartiality  or  grasp,  and  incidentally  it 
may  be  said  that  Mr.  Lecky's  calm  and 
crushing  demolition  of  Mr.  Froude  is  a  most 
noticeable  feature.  The  only  objection  to 
the  careful,  candid,  and  judicious  account  of 
Methodism  is  that  the  author  leaves  us  in 
the  dark  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  ultimate 
value  of  the  movement  He  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  the  good  and  evil  effects  of  the 
revival  were  pretty  nearly  balanced,  and  if 
this  is  his  opinion  it  is  certainly  as  favorable 
a  one,  not  only  as  the  movement  deserves, 
but. as  could  have  been  expected  of  Mr. 
Lecky.  The  work  is  throughout  of  great 
value  and  interest,  and  the  smooth  style, 
occasionally  picturesque  and  almost  always 
vigorous,  enhances  the  attraction. 


OAHOH  FABBAB  ON  LANGUAGE.* 

STUDENTS  and  general  readers  will 
find  in  the  new  edition  of  Canon  Far- 
rar's  two  books,  Chapters  on  Language  and 
Families  of  Speech,  now  published  in  one 
volume,  a  most  interesting  and  valuable 
treatise  on  the  nature  and  the  divisions  of 
human  speech.  The  book  is  pervaded  by 
the  onomatopoietic  theory  of  language,  the 
bow-wow  theory ;  a  good  name,  by  the  way, 
although  the  author  feels  somewhat  ag- 
grieved by  it  Were  not  the  disciples  first 
called  Christians  at  Antioch?  There  are 
also  a  number  of  other  linguistic  heresies 
interspersed,  yet  we  are  not  of  those  who 
wish  a  useful  and  inspiring  book  to  be  ta- 
booed on  account  of  a  little  mixture  of 
heresy.  The  enormous  services  of  Max 
Miillertothe  science  of  language  encourage 
us  to  welcome  a  brilliant  expounder  even  of 
the  wrong  side  of  a  cause.  Socrates  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the  Sophists. 
Still  one  who  approaches  the  subject  with 
unformed  opinions  ought  to  be  on  his  guard. 

Many  persons  who  believe  in  some  combi- 
nation of  the  bow-wow  and  pooh-pooh  theo- 
ries will  feel  that  the  author  gives  too  great 
prominence  to  vocal  imitations  over  natural 
expressions  of  emotions.  The  difficulty  with 
the  onomatopoietic  theory,  at  least  in  combi- 
nation with  the  interjectionaL,  as  the  author 
presents  it,  is  not  that  it  is  unsound,  but  that 
it  encourages  the  play  of  fancy  on  the  part 
of  untrained  and  uneducated  persons.  Every 
man  his  own  etymologist  is  as  dangerous 
a  principle  as  every  man  his  own  family 
physician.  This  theory  almost  irresistibly 
tempts  the  student  to  disregard  the  sound 
principles  of  etymology  that  have  been  es- 
tablished within  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
indulge  himself  in  fantastic  quackery.  To 
give  a  new  beginner  a  large  number  of 
modern  words  in  all  languages  as  onomato- 
poietic, without  hinting  at  their  earlier  forms 
or  their  history  and  long  development,  can- 
not but  be  misleading.  The  science  of  lan- 
guage is  a  historical  one  in  the  main,  and 
the  very  first  necessity  for  its^  successful 
study  is  to  put  the  mind  in  the  attitude  of 
historical  research.  All  the  solid  gains  of 
the  past  fifty  years  have  been  got  by  this 
kind  of  research,  and  we  may  be  sure  all  real 
advancement  will  be  so  gained  in  the  future. 
This  central  truth  is,  it  would  seem,  almost  in- 
evitably lost  sight  of  in  the  onomatopoietic 
treatment  of  the  science.  Even  Canon 
Farrar,  who  is  entirely  in  accord  on  this 
point  with  the  great  scientific  etymologists, 
seems  unable  to  escape  altogether  the  ten- 
dency referred  to. 

Nevertheless  the  book  has  very  great 
compensating  merits.  One  is  the  recogni- 
tion, by  a  sufficiently  orthodox  thinker,  of 
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two  much  disputed  theories  —  the  human  ori- 
gin of  language  and  the  development  of  man 
from  barbarism.  The  doctrine  of  the  human 
origin  of  language  is  defended  by  Canon  Far- 
rar with  great  force  and  eloquence,  and  the 
development  of  language  is  followed  out  so 
fully  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The 
psychological  aspect  is  discussed  in  an  intel- 
ligible and  interesting  manner.  This  kind 
of  treatment,  like  the  assent  of  such  men  as 
Dr.  Gray  to  the  mutability  of  species,  ought 
to  go  far  to  do  away  with  the  theological 
scare  about  science. 

Another  merit  of  the  book  is  its  able  op- 
position to  Max  Miiller  and  his  linguistic 
theories.  The  style  is  charming,  and  the 
book  will  no  doubt  interest  many  minds  in 
the  study  of  language,  as  it  has  done  before 
in  its  other  form.  Some  who  otherwise 
would  go  along  the  beaten  track  of  schol- 
astic pedantry,  and  some  who  would  be 
drawn  into  natural  science,  as  well  as  some 
who  probably  would  not  study  at -all,  will 
find  this  book  stimulating  and  instructive.  We 
recommend  no  one  to  read  it,  however,  with- 
out having  at  hand  as  an  antidote  the  views 
of  Prof.  Whitney,  who,  though  not  so  cap- 
tivating a  writer,  is  a  far  clearer  and  more 
logical  expositor,  and  a  far  more  trustworthy 
guide.  It  is  curious  that  Dr.  Farrar  has 
apparently  never  read  our  American  scholar's' 
books.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  ap- 
pended bibliography  of  the  subject,  and 
nothing  is  cited  from  them  except  an  unim- 
portant illustration.  The  insular  provincial- 
ism of  England  could  hardly  need  a  better 
illustration. 


THE  BIBLE  FOB  LEABHEB8  • 

THIS  very  notable  work,  of  which  the 
two  volumes  devoted  to  the  Old  Test- 
ament are  now  at  hand,  is  a  translation, 
excellently  done,  of  a  Dutch  treatise  issuing 
from  a  school  of  theologians  and  preachers, 
who  have  been  attracting  of  late  the  earnest 
attention  of  many  German,  English,  and 
American  scholars.  At  their  head  stands 
Dr.  A.  Kuenen,  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Leiden,  author  of  a  learned  historico-critical 
introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  not  trans- 
lated, in  which  is  vindicated  at  length  a  chro- 
nological scheme  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings  that  departs  widely,  not  only  from 
the  common  arrangement,  but  also  from 
that  usually  followed  by  rationalistic  critics. 
Upon  this  foundation  is  based  his  History 
of  the  Religion  of  Israel,  translated  some 
years  since  into  English,  whose  specific  and 
unique  excellence  is  its  attempt  to  trace  a 
natural  and  gradual  development  of  the  faith 
which  we  call  Judaism. 

Kuenen's  history,  of  which,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  its  conclusions,  no  Old  Testament 
scholar  can  safely  remain  ignorant  is  not  a 
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book  for  the  people  at  large ;  but  two  emi. 
nent  disciples  of  the  same  views,  Dr.  N. 
Oort,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at 
Amsterdam,  and  Dr.  I.  Hooykaas,  pastor  at 
Rotterdam,  have  written,  with  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  Dr.  Kuenen,  a  popular  work, 
intended  to  bring  home  to  the  general  reader 
the  results  of  the  Biblical  investigations  of 
the  new  school.  The  Bible  for  Learners  is 
the  title  which  the  American  publishers  have 
given  to  the  translation  made  by  Rev.  P.  H. 
Wicksteed  of  London.  The  first  volume 
covers  the  Bible  history  from  Genesis  to  the 
beginning  of  David's  reign,  and,  like  the 
succeeding  volume,  which  treats  of  the  Kings 
and  Prophets  and  extends  to  the  reign  of 
Herod  the  Great,  is  written  by  Dr.  Oort 
The  volume  on  the  New  Testament,  yet  to 
follow,  is  prepared  by  Dr.  Hooykaas. 

It  is  beyond  our  limits  to  give  more  than 
the  most  general  idea  of  a  work  which  en- 
deavors to  popularize,  for  all  but  children, 
the  most  self-consistent  and  advanced  ration- 
alistic Biblical  criticism  of  the  day.  There 
certainly  can  be  no  severer  test  of  the  intel- 
lectual coherency  and  actual  religious  worth 
of  such  criticism  than  an  attempt  of  this 
kind.  But  we  say,  without  hesitation,  to 
every  person  who  is  interested  to  know  the 
Bible,  and  is  attracted  to  this  work,  that 
none  but  a  pronounced  bigot  can  object  to 
the  tone  in  which  it  is  written.  Taking  up 
in  historical  order  the  narratives  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Dr.  Oort  reproduces  them,  as 
they  there  stand,  in  a  familiar,  but  not  child- 
ish style,  and  then  goes  on  in  the  most 
reverential  and  constructive  spirit  to  separate 
what  he  considers  the  historical  from  the 
unhistorical  elements,  and  to  draw  the  moral 
and  spiritual  lessons  upon  which  he  is  always 
intent  In  the  elucidation  of  the  text  he 
makes  use  of  a  mass  of  information  derived 
from  all  quarters  of  historical  research, 
which  nowhere  else,  to  our  knowledge,  is 
accessible  to  the  English  reader;  and  this 
he  does  without  pedantry,  and  with  a  very 
rare  talent  for  popularization.  The  great 
majority  of  Bible  readers  will  find  many 
beliefs,  which  they  have  held  unquestionable, 
questioned  here,  or  set  aside  as  untenable ; 
but  if  they  believe  that  religion  is  the  high- 
est reasonableness  they  will  welcome  a  work 
which  calmly,  reverentially,  and  with  a  deep 
religious  intention,  sets  forth  the  well-consid- 
ered views  of  very  wise,  able,  and  religious 
men.  The  Bible  is  to  them,  not  "  the  book 
of  our  religion,  but  of  religion,"  "  because 
the  place  of  honor  in  the  religious  life  of 
mankind,  and  of  each  man  in  particular, 
belongs  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  because 
it  is  upon  Jesus  that  the  whole  Bible  turns." 
Errors  and  mistakes  there  must  be,  even 
with  the  soberest  scholarship  and  the  purest 
intentions;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
commending  these  volumes  of  Dr.  Oort's  to 
orthodox  and  liberal,  to  believers  in  the 


Bible  and  unbelievers,  as  a  very  able  and 
laudable  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  all  the  aids  of  modern  physical 
and  historical  science,  for  those  who  cannot 
be  critical  students,  but  who  wish  to  know 
the  facts  and  the  principles  of  the  life  of  the 
people  that  has  given  to  the  world  a  clearer 
morality  and  a  deeper  piety  than  any  other, 
ancient  or  modern,  has  shown.  The  work 
is  one  of  genuine  value  to  all  students  of 
Biblical  literature. 


HISTOBIO  MANSI0N8  OF  PHILADEL- 
PHIA* 

THIS  large  and  handsome  work  steps, 
though  with  a  little  tardy  pace,  to  the 
music  of  the  Centennial.  Its  generous  di- 
mensions, excellent  typography,  and  chaste 
library  style  of  binding,  will  commend  it  at 
once  to  the  lovers  of  books  of  beauty,  while 
its  contents  will  secure  for  it  the  lasting 
regard  of  the  student  of  local  history  and 
the  antiquary.  What  Mr.  S.  A.  Drake  has 
done  so  well  for  Boston  and  Middlesex  Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts,  Mr.  Westcott  has'  essayed 
for  Philadelphia;  though  he  is  occupied  less 
with  comprehensive  delineation  of  a  general 
field,  than  with  the  exhaustive  description  of 
a  few  conspicuous  objects  in  it.  A  more 
competent  guide  to  the  historic  buildings  of 
the  Quaker  City  it  would  be  difficult  to  name. 

The  sketches  composing  the  volume  are 
thirty-five  in  number.  Of  the  public  edifices 
in  the  city  proper,  Independence  Hall,  Car- 
penters' Hall,  and  the  Philadelphia  Library ; 
of  the  churches,  the  old  Swedes  Church, 
Christ  Church,  and  the  Free  Quaker  Meet- 
ing-House ;  of  city  domiciles,  Penn's  cottage, 
the  curious  Loxley  house,  and  the  house 
where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
written,  the  old  London  Coffee  House,  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign" 
Affairs  during  the  Revolution;  and  of  su- 
burban mansions,  Stenton,  the  home  of  the 
Logans ;  Mount  Pleasant,  made  memorable 
by  Arnold's  occupancy;  Lansdowne,  Bel- 
mont, The  Hills,  and  Sedgeley ;  are  among 
the  subjects  treated.  Mr.  Westcott  takes 
a  building  as  a  central  point  only,  and 
groups  around  it  a  great  amount  of  informa- 
tion, personal,  historical,  genealogical,  and 
archaeological,  much  of  it  curious,  and  all  of 
it  fascinating  to  one  with  any  reverent  regard 
for  the  scenes  and  incidents  and  personali- 
ties on  which  rests  the  fame  of  one  of  'the 
most  honorable  and  honored  of  American 
cities.  The  work  presents  the  results  of  a 
great  deal  of  laborious  research,  and  apart 
from  its  antiquarian  interest  possesses  no 
small  value  on  purely  historical  grounds. 
Studies  like  this  give  glimpses  of  the  past 
which  are  more  and  better  than  mere  history, 
in  the  air  of  reality  they  give  to  the  life 
that  has  passed  away  forever. 

•  The  Historic  Mansions  of  Philadelphia.  By  Thomp- 
son Westcott    Porter  &  Coates. 


Of  the  nearly  eighty  illustrations  accom- 
panying this  volume  there  is  at  least  one 
which  deserves  special  notice  for  its  excel- 
lence. This  is  the  view  of  the  interior  of 
Christ  Church,  on  page  89,  which  is  a  rare 
product  of  both  the  draughtsman's  and  the 
engraver's  skill.  The  effect  of  the  sun's 
rays,  entering  the  window  at  the  right,  is 
finely  shown,  though  but  a  touch ;  and  gives 
a  spirit  to  the  whole  scene.  Many  of  the 
other  pictures,  we  regret  to  say,  are  coarsely 
done,  though  if  they  claim  allowance  on  the 
score  of  fidelity  to  old  prints,  what  appears 
to  be  a  defect  may  be  in  some  cases  really  a 
merit 


OHAELOTTE  OUSHMAH  * 

MISS  STEBBINS'S  memoir  of  her  dis- 
tinguished friend,  Charlotte  Cushman, 
should  be  welcome,  if  on  no  other  grounds, 
as  a  testimony  to  the  occasionally  lofty 
character  of  the  dramatic  profession  and  the 
full  possibilities  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  as 
a  co-operative  influence  of  no  small  weight 
toward  that  elevation  of  the  stage  which  is 
so  much  to  be  desired.  Miss  Cushman  was 
more  than  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  ac- 
tress of  her  day ;  she  was  one  of  the  truest 
and  noblest  of  women ;  character  combined 
in  her  with  genius  almost  to  the  production 
of  an  ideal. 

Miss  Cush man's  character,  no  less  than 
her  genius,  was  an  inheritance.  She  was  a 
direct  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation, 
of  the  Robert  Cushman  who  shared  with 
William  Brewster  the  honor  of  organizing 
the  Plymouth  Colony.  She  was  born  in 
Boston  on  the  23d  of  July,  181 6,  and  in  Bos- 
ton she  died  on  the  18th  of  February,  1876. 
She  developed  the  imitative  faculty  at  an 
early  age,  distinguished  herself  at  school  as 
a  reader,  drew  her  first  stage  inspiration 
from  seeing  Macready  in  "  Coriolanus,"  and 
made  her  eUbut  in  New  Orleans,  as  Lady 
Macbeth,  when  about  twenty  years  of  age. 

Her  success  was  immediate ;  the  triumph 
of  it  only  was  postponed.  But  that  triumph, 
when  it  came,  was  overwhelming  and  final . 
From  the  hour  when  she  fairly  stood  in  the 
light  her  supremacy  was  conceded,  and 
reserved  England  joined  her  native  land  in 
paying  her  the  tributes  he  had  won.  Her  mas- 
terly impersonation  of  Meg  Merrilies,  which 
was  in  the  first  instance  an  accident  of 
genius,  has  become  historic ;  but  she  equally 
exalted  other  parts,  and  played  even  Romeo 
and  Hamlet  as  they  never  were  played  before. 
She  so  "supported"  Macready  as  to  make 
his  part  seem  secondary.  She  was  a  clever 
manager,  as  she  proved  on  occasion  in  Phil- 
adelphia. And  she  read  so  well  that  some 
persons  preferred  hearing  her  read  to  seeing 
her  act 


•Charlotte  Cushman.  Her  Letters  and  Memories  of 
Her  Life.  Edited  by  Emma  Stebbins.  Houghton,  Os- 
good &  Co. 
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In  private  Miss  Cushman  retained  about 
her  no  marks  of  her  profession,  save  the 
natural  and  unavoidable  expressions  of  the 
splendid  gifts  with  which  she  was  endowed. 
Her  garments  were  always  white :  no  smut 
of  the  stage  ever  lodged  upon  them.  Her 
spirit  was  deeply  religious,  and  her  life  con- 
formed thereto.  She  was  without  a  tinge  of 
selfishness,  avarice,  or  envy.  Never  mar- 
ried, the  maternal  instinct  was  yet  strong 
in  her,  and  she  loved  children  with  almost 
the  intensity  of  passion.  Her  fondness  for 
dogs  and  horses  was  a  trait.  Her  impulses 
were  generous,  her  disposition  sunny.  She 
was  the  best  of  company.  She  was  absorbed 
in  her  art,  but  her  endowments  relieved  her 
relation  to  it  from  all  servility. 

The  active  years  of  Miss  Cushman's  life 
were  divided  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  She  crossed  the  Atlantic  more  than 
sixteen  times.  She  resided  by  turns  in  Lon- 
don and  Rome.  Of  the  deepest  interest  is 
Miss  Stebbins's  account  of  the  Roman  life, 
the  details  of  which  she  shared  with  the 
familiarity  of  a  favored  companion  and 
describes  with  the  fidelity  and  power  of  an 
artist.  Miss  Stebbins's  narrative  is  often  an 
independent  one ;  but  sometimes  is  simply 
a  thread  to  hold  together  fragments  of  letters 
to  or  by  Miss  Cushman,  or  extracts  from 
newspaper  criticisms  and  tributes.  Where 
she  edits,  it  is  with  apparent  judgment  and 
taste ;  where  she  writes,  it  is  generally  with 
skill  and  ease ;  though  we  notice  some  infe- 
licities of  style,  and,  indeed,  now  and  then 
an  error  of  grammar ;  with  one  blunder  so 
serious  as  calling  Rev.  Henry  W.  Foote  of 
King's  Chapel,  Charles.  A  few  such  blem- 
ishes as  these,  in  such  a  work,  are  as  notice- 
able as  specks  in  a  block  of  marble. 

Remark  has  been  ventured  of  late  that  no 
monument  marks  Miss  Cushman's  grave  at 
Mount  Auburn.  Charlotte  Cushman's  true 
monument  stands  already  erect  in  Boston : 
the  Cushman  School,  built  on  the  very  site 
of  her  birth-place,  and  named  for  her  by  vote 
of  the  City  Council,  at  the  time  of  its  open- 
ing in  1 871 : 

44  This  from  old  Puritan  stock  [she  says],  which 
believes  that  the  public  school  is  the  throne  of 
the  State,  was  a  greater  honor  than  any  I  could 
have  received.  ...  I  was  proud,  first,  that  I  as 
an  actress  had  won  it ;  then,  secondly,  that  for 
the  first  time  this  had  been  bestowed  upon  a 
woman ;  and  then  came  the  civic  pride,  in  know- 
ing that  my  townspeople  should  care  that  I  was 
ever  born." 

The  subject  and  its  treatment  make  this 
volume  as  quickening  to  one's  better  nature 
as  it  is  delightful  to  a  cultivated  taste.  A 
portrait  of  Miss  Cushman,  a  copy  of  Miss 
Stebbins's  bust  of  her,  a  view  of  her  New- 
port villa,  and  a  carefully  prepared  Table  of 
Contents  and  Index,  add  to  its  attractions. 
There  are  fourteen  chapters,  which  among 
them  cover  the  entire  life,  from  the  ancestry 
which  preceded  it  to  the  tributes  upon  its 


close.  The  work  has  been  reverently,  lov- 
ingly, fittingly  done.  The  luster  of  a  great 
name  will  be  by  it  preserved  the  longer,  and 
the  beneficent  influence  of  a  commanding 
personality  extended  in  new  directions. 
But  on  whom  will  the  mantle  fall  ? 


LOOKYEE'S  STAB-GAZING.* 

THE  prospect  held  out  by  the  title- 
page,  as  well  as  by  the  preface,  of  this 
work,  cannot  be  called  encouraging  from  a 
literary  point  of  view.  "  Short-hand  notes 
of  a  course  of  lectures  "  are  not  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  readable  book  by  any  process 
of  mere  "  expansion."  The  whole  must  be 
re-written  to  appear  well  in  print,  and  for 
this  a  busy  investigator  and  editor  like  Mr. 
Lockyer  has  naturally  no  time.  He  has  had 
all  the  success  which  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, however,  in  accomplishing  what  he 
has  undertaken. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  work,  which* 
would  hardly  be  inferred  from  its  title,  is  to 
bring  together  various  pieces  of  information 
about  the  history  and  construction  of  as- 
tronomical instruments.  These  pieces  of 
information  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
be  useful  if  the  sources  from  which  they 
were  derived  had  been  more  frequently  in- 
dicated. Mr.  Lockyer  makes  most  of  his 
assertions  on  no  authority  but  his  own,  and 
when  he  is  dealing  with  matters  upon  which 
he  is  not  himself  an  authority,  his  book  is 
less  instructive  than  it  well  might  have  been, 
while  its  details  can  be  entertaining  only  to 
a  very  small  class  of  readers. 

The  instruments  and  methods  of  observing 
in  use  among  the  early  Greek  astronomers 
are  more  correctly  described  by  Mr.  Lock- 
yer than  by  some  other  modern  authors. 
Ptolemy's  "parallactic  rules,"  for  instance, 
have  their  proper  form  in  the  present  work, 
while  in  Mr.  Proctor's  book  on  the  moon 
they  were  represented  by  a  singular  creation 
of  the  author's  fancy,  which  appeared  at  the 
conclusion  of  some  ten  pages  of  highly  im- 
aginative writing.  But  Mr.  Lockyer,  like 
other  authors,  writes  of  Hipparchus  and  of 
several  less  eminent  men  as  if  we  knew  all 
about  their  theory  and  practice  of  observing, 
instead  of  having  to  conjecture  it  from  very 
imperfect  indications.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  so  capable  an  astronomer 
as  Hipparchus  must  have  been  was  likely  to 
find  the  approximate  determination  of  the 
intersections  of  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic 
a  "tremendous  problem,"  or  whether  his 
observations  of  the  eclipsed  moon,  which 
Ptolemy  reports,  were  undertaken  for  the 
express  purpose  of  solving  it  But  the 
"  tremendous  problem "  probably  comes 
from  the  short-hand  report,  like  the  state- 
ment on  page  251  that  it  is  "perfectly  easy" 


•  Star-gazing :  Past  and  Present.  By  J.  Norman  Lock- 
yer.   Illustrated.    Macmtllan  &  Co. 


to  determine  the  points  in  the  graduation  of 
a  transit  circle  which  answer  respectively  to 
the  zenith  and  to  the  pole. 

Coming  down  from  antiquity  to  our  own 
days,  we  are  told  that  the  late  Professor 
Winlock,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  photo- 
graphed the  sun  by  means  of  a  lens  inserted 
at  the  end  of  a  gas-pipe  forty  feet  long,  with 
a  siderostat  moved  by  a  clock  in  front  of  it 
Professor  Winlock  always  had  bad  luck  (due 
mainly,  no  doubt,  to  his  very  reticent  dispo- 
sition), not  only  in  failing  to  receive  proper 
credit  for  what  he  did,  but  in  being  credited 
with  performances  which  were  none  of  his, 
and  in  fact  disapproved  of  by  him.  In  pho- 
tographing the  sun  at  Harvard  College  Ob- 
servatory he  took  pains  to  have  the  lens 
separately  mounted,  and  connected  only  by 
flexible  materials  with  the  tin  tube  which 
served  to  exclude  stray  light ;  and  hejised  a 
stationary  mirror,  regarding  the  employment 
of  clock-work  to  drive  it  as  positively  ob- 
jectionable. 

The  chapters  relating  to  the  spectroscope 
are  clearly  and  agreeably  written.  The 
somewhat  important  date  of  Wollaston's 
discovery  of  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum is  printed  181 2  instead  of  1802. 

On  the  whole,  while  the  book  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  and  many  inter- 
esting paragraphs,  it  cannot  be  highly 
praised.  But  it  makes  no  pretence  of  being 
better  than  it  is,  and  the  amateur  astrono- 
mers for  w"hjpm  it  is  intended  may  occasion 
ally  find  it  useful!. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 


Primer  of  Pianoforte  Playing.      By  Franklin 
Taylor.   [D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

This  is  a  fresh  volume  of  Appleton's 
admirable  series  of  "Science. and  Literature 
Primers."  There  is  some  danger  that  the 
word  "  primer "  will  give  rise  to  prejudice 
against  these  books  in  some  minds  which 
might  derive  considerable  benefit  from  them 
otherwise.  But  it  should  be  understood 
that,  although  they  are  elementary  treatises, 
they  are  all  written  by  men  who  have  made 
a  reputation  in  their  respective  departments, 
and  who  now  endeavor  to  give  in  about  a 
hundred  pages  the  most  important  facts  re- 
lating to  those  departments,  looked  at  from 
the  most  advanced  point  of  view.  Even 
specialists  may  therefore  find  something  to 
interest  them  in  these  little  books.  The 
Rev.  Stopford  Brooke's  Primer  of  English 
Literature  gave  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  so 
much  pleasure  that  he  honored  it  with  a  ten- 
page  review  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
NineteentihCentury.  Although  Mr.  Taylor's 
Pianofortt  Primer  may  not  deserve  so  great 
a  compliment,  it  is  yet  a  book  which  contains 
many  useful  suggestions  for  the  advanced 
performer  no  less  than  for  the  beginner.  It 
is  divided  into  six  sections,  treating  of  Touch, 
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Exercises,  Fingering,  Phrasing,  Ornaments, 
and  Special  Difficulties;  and  there  are  170 
illustrations,  in  musical  type,  scattered 
through  the  book,  in  which  we  only  regret 
that  the  English  system  of  indicating  the 
fingering  has  been  employed  in  place  of  the 
continental.  The  chapter  on  ornaments  is 
the  best  we  have  yet  seen  on  the  subject 
Even  experienced  musicians  are  apt  to  make 
mistakes  in  their  rendering  of  appoggiaturas, 
trills,  mordents,  and  grace  notes  in  general, 
because  the  signs  used  differ  at  different 
periods  of  the  history  of  music,  and  are 
often  unpractical,  like  some  other  things  in 
connection  with  musical  notation.  Mr. 
Taylor  makes  all  these  points  clear,  aAd  his 
remarks  on  the  other  subjects  also  deserve 
careful  study.  A  list  of  progressive  studies, 
like  that  given  in  Mr.  Pauer's  Art  of  Play- 
ing the  Pianoforte,  just  published  by  Nov- 
ello,  in  London,  would  be  a  desirable  addi- 
tion to  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
primer. 

Current  Discussion.  Edited  by  E.  L.  Burlin- 
game.  Vol.  I,  International  Politics.  Vol. 
II,  Questions  of  Belief.  [G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.] 

We  have  here  the  first  embodiment  of  the 
very  praiseworthy  purpose  of  preserving  in 
permanent  form  for  American  readers  the 
more  notable  contributions  to  current  En- 
glish reviews.  As  Mr.  Burlingame  says : 
"the  thought  of  our  time  is  writing  its  own 
best  history  in  the  reviews  and  magazines, 
to  an  extent  that  is  greatly  changing  the 
importance  of  periodical  literature."  In  no 
better  way  can  we  do  justice  to  the  character 
and  value  of  these  two  volumes,  than  by 
giving  their  tables  of  contents  in  full : 

INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS. 

I.  The  Russians,  the  Turks,  and  the  Bulgarians. 
Archibald  Forbes. 
II    Turkey.    Viscount  Stratford  de  Redcliffe. 

III.  Montenegro.    Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

IV.  The  Political  Destiny  of  Canada.    Prof.  Goldwin 

Smith. 

V.  Prussia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Pro!  I.  S. 
Blaclcie. 

VI.  The  Future  of  Egypt    Edward  Dicey. 
VIL  The  Slave  Owner  and  the  Turk.    Prof.  Goldwin 
Smith. 

VIII.  The  Stability  of  the  British  Empire  in  India.  Prof. 


Sidney  James  Owens. 
IX.  The  Relation  of  the  En 


•lish  People  to  the  Ru 
'reeman. 


Turkish  War.    E.  A. 

QUESTIONS  OF  BELIEF. 

I.  The  Soul  and  Future  Life.    Frederic  Harrison. 
1 1.  A  Modern  Symposium.   The  Soul  and  Future  Life. 
R.  H.  Hutton,  Prof.  Huxley,  I-ord  Blachford, 
Hon.  Roden  Nowell,  Lord  Se)  borne,  W.  R.  Greg, 
Rev.  Baldwin  Brown,  Dr.  W.  G.  Ward. 
III.  A  Modern  Symposium.  The  Influence  upon  Moral* 
ity  of  a  Decline  in  Religious  Belief.  _  Sir  James 
Stephen,  Lord  Selbome,  James  Martineau,  Fred- 
eric Harrison,  Dean  Church,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Prof.  Clifford,  Dr.  W.  G.  Ward,  Prof.  Huxley, 
R.  H.  Hutton. 
The  Course  of  Modern  Thought    G.  H.  Lewes. 
The  Conditions  and  Prospects  of  the  Church  of 
England.   Thomas  Hughes. 
iLifeV 


IV. 
V. 


VI-  u. 


1  Worth  Living?   W.  H.  Mallock. 


The  contents  of  the  two  volumes  have 
been  variously  drawn  from  the  Nineteenth 
C em ti^y  1  and  the  Fortnightly  and  Contem- 
p^rrary  Reviews.  To  the  first  Mr.  Burlin- 
garrif  contributes  a  general  introduction  for 
the  series,  and  to  the  second,  what  may  be 


termed  a  biographical  preface.  His  remarks 
in  these  places,  as  well  as  the  general  edito- 
rial work,  show  his  ample  fitness  for  the 
undertaking,  and  the  publishers  have  sup- 
ported him  with  a  generous  hand.  The 
second  volume  possesses  the  more  permanent 
value  of  the  two,  but  both  furnish  extremely 
interesting  reading,  and  bring  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  gravest  topics  some  of  the  ripest 
and  most  vigorous  thought  of  the  times. 

Stories  from  Homer.     By  the  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Church,  M.  A.  Illus.  [Harper  &  Brothers.] 

We  have  long  thought  that  Homer,  with 
suitable  omissions  of  course,  would  make  a 
capital  story-book  for  the  young.  Fresh, 
simple,  and  natural,  full  of  heroism,  war  and 
adventure,  why* should  not  boys  and  girls 
find  in  him  a  lasting  charm  ?   Just  such  a 
book  Mr.  Church,  the  head-master  of  an 
English  school,  has  given  us  in  these  Stories 
from  Homer.    These  tales  are  meant,  the 
preface  tells  us,  for  old  and  young,  both 
those  who  cannot  read  Greek,  and  those  in 
whose  minds  the  task-work  with  grammar 
and  glossary  has  left  little  enthusiasm  for  the 
blind  bard.    In  fifteen  chapters  of  connected 
narrative  as  much  of  the  Iliad  is  given  as  is 
fit  for  young  readers,  with  the  somewhat 
singular  omission  of  the  meeting  of  Glaucus 
and  Diomed  in  Book  Sixth.    The  battles 
are  described  with  too  much  detail,  perhaps, 
and  too  many  hard  and  uninteresting  names 
are  inserted.   The  deeds  and  death  of  Pa- 
troclus,  and  the  death  of  Hector,  are  finely 
set  forth,  but  the  parting  scene  between 
Hector  and  Andromache  lacks  in  pathos. 
The  story  of  the  Odyssey,  naturally  more 
varied  and  charming  than  the  Iliad,  is  told 
in  twelve  chapters  of  rare  and  even  excel- 
lence, forming  a  fitting  introduction  to  that 
most  delightful  of  romances  in  verse,  George 
Chapman's  translation  of  the  Odyssey.  We 
like  to  find  the  horses  of  Achilles  and  Hector 
called  by  intelligible  English  names ;  and 
Bayard,  Whitefoot,  and  Piebald  are  very  good 
renderings  of  Xanthus,  Podargus,  and  Balios, 
though  for  the  latter  we  should  prefer  Dap- 
ple.   Charis,  the  goddess,  however,  looks  a 
little  too  familiar  with  the  plain  English  name 
Grace.   The  book  is  finely  printed,  and  illus- 
trated with  colored  plates  from  Flaxman's 
designs.   We  hope  it  will  become  a  treasure 
to  many,  both  young  and  old. 

The  Adventures  of  an  American  Consul  Abroad. 
By  Luigi  Monti.   [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

This  book  was  written  with  the  intention 
of  concealing  its  authorship  under  a  pseu- 
donym, and  the  evident  verities  on  which  it 
is  founded  are  therefore  slightly  tinged  with 
caricature.  "Samuel  Sampleton"  is  an 
honest,  intelligent,  but  rather  "green" 
school-master  from  Cape  Cod,  who  obtains  a 
United  States  Consulship  at  a  Mediterranean 
seaport,  under  the  impression  that  it  will  be 
an  easy  and  pleasant  berth.    His  story,  as 


here  told,  shows  the  mistake  he  made.  His 
salary  proved  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
necessities  of  the  place ;  and  the  straits  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  together  with  his 
ignorance  of  the  language  and  of  the  cus- 
toms and  conventionalities  of  the  consular 
service,  exposed  him  to  no  little  embarrass- 
ment and  mortification.  He  found  himself, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  "  like  a  crockery 
pot  that  by  some  accident  or  other  had  been 
packed  in  a  freight  car  among  a  lot  of  iron 
ones."  And  then,  just  a "  after  a  few  years  of 
experience  he  was  getting  accustomed  to 
his  life  and  its  duties,  there  came  a  change 
of  administration  at  home,  and  he  was  dis- 
placed. The  immediate  object  of  the  book 
is  to  amuse,  which  it  does  in  a  degree  ;  but 
a  deeper  and  more  serious  purpose  of  it  is  to 
illustrate  the  "  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  " 
policy  of  our  government,  with  respect  to  its 
consulates,  and  to  show  the  need  of  reform 
in  this  department  of  the  civil  service.  Still, 
its  materials  are  hardly  beyond  the  compass 
of  a  magazine  article. 

Music  and  Some  Highly  Musical  People.  By 
James  M.  Trotter.   [Lee  &  Shepard.] 

We  were  disposed  to  give  this  book  a  gen- 
erous reception  before  reading  for  its  au- 
thor's sake,  and  now,  after  reading,  we  give 
it  a  hearty  commendation  for  its  own.  It 
is  a  well-conceived  and  well-constructed 
essay,  in  an  entirely  new  direction,  combin- 
ing some  really  useful  qualities  in  a  truly 
clever  way.  Mr.  Trotter  is  an  African  by 
race,  now  occupying,  we  believe,  a  position 
in  the  Boston  post-office ;  and  his  aim  in  this 
work  is  to  show  what  is  being  done  by  his 
people  in  the  musical  profession.  Of  its 
three  parts  the  first,  an  essay  proper,  critical 
and  historical,  and  the  third,  a  collection  of 
musical  compositions  by  different  hands,  are 
of  the  least  value ;  the  second,  which  is  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  volume,  com- 
prising biographical  and  critical  sketches  of 
a  large  number  of  "  highly  musical  [colored] 
people,"  brings  together  a  mass  of  curious, 
interesting  and  valuable  information  which  it 
would  probably  be  impossible  to  duplicate  in 
any  one  place  elsewhere.  Upward  of  forty 
noted  individuals  or  groups  are  distinctly 
treated,  and  more  than  fifty  pages  are  addi- 
tionally devoted  to  briefer  notices  of  various 
obscurer  musicians,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Trotter 
shows  himself  to  be  an  intelligent  student  of 
musical  art,  and  a  most  industrious  collector 
of  personal  data;  while  the  illustrative  ex- 
tracts with  which  his  pages  abound  attest  a 
wide  and  attentive  reading  of  the  current 
literature  of  the  subject  He  is  himself 
master  also  of  a  good  literary  style  and  of 
considerable  editorial  skill.  The  book  is  in 
almost  every  respect  a  highly  creditable  one, 
and  is  fitted  to  be  helpful  in  its  way  beyond 
many  works  that  are  far  more  pretentious. 
Its  bearing  upon  the  acknowledged  musical 
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talent  of  the  American-African  race  is  obvi- 
ous. It  contains  a  number  of  pictures,  por- 
traits and  otherwise. 

Masters  in  English  Theolocy.  Edited  by  Alfred 
Barry,  D.  D.   [E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.] 

Companions  for  the  Devout  Life.  With  Preface  by 
-John  Edward  Kempe.   Do.,  Do. 

These  two  volumes  are  companions  in 
size,  style,  character,  spirit,  and  partly  in 
authorship ;  though  embodying  two  entirely 
distinct  courses  of  lectures.  The  first  com- 
prises the  King's  College  lectures  for  1877; 
the  second,  lectures  delivered  in  St  James 
Church,  London,  1875-6;  the  latter  here  in  a 
new  edition.  In  the  first  we  have  a  series  of 
six  studies  in  critical  biography,  by  Drs. 
Barry,  Church,  Plumptre,  Westcott,  Farrar, 
and  Mr.  Cheetham,  their  subjects  being 
Richard  Hooker,  Bishop  Andrewes,  Chilling- 
worth,  Whichcote,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Bish- 
op Pearson.  The  second  is  a  series  of  thir- 
teen studies  in  biographic  criticism,  by  Drs. 
Farrar,  Church,  Goulburn,  Trench,  Alexan- 
der, Humphry,  Ashwell,  Carter,  Woodford, 
Barry,  Bickers.teth,  Howson,  and  Burgon: 
their  subjects  being  the  De  Imitatione  Christi, 
Pascal's  Pensies,  St.  Francis  of  Sales's  In- 
troduction to  the  Devout  Life,  Baxter  and  his 
Saint's  Best'  St  Augustine's  Confessions, 
Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying, 
the  Theologica  Germanica,  Fenelon's  CEuvres 
Spirituelles,  Bishop  Andrewes's  Devotions, 
The  Christian  Year,  Paradise  Lost,  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  Prayer  Book. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  books  go 
well  together.  To  religious  tastes  they  will 
prove  eminently  satisfactory ;  to  theological 
students  the  former  especially  so.  For  sen- 
sible, instructive,  refreshing,  devotional  read- 
ing we  have  seen  nothing  better  this  long 
time ;  and  it  is  the  very  point  of  their  merit 
that  they  bring  one  into  communion  with  a 
number  of  the  most  saintly  lives,  masterly 
minds,  and  famous  writings  of  the  Christian' 
Church.  The  treatment  is  everywhere  schol- 
arly and  rich. 

Memoir  of  William  Francis  Bartlett.  By  Fran- 
cis Winthrop  Palfrey.  [Houghton,  Osgood 
&Co.] 

Shall  we  say  of  Gen.  Bartlett,  hero  of 
Ball's  Bluff,  Port  Hudson,  and  the  Peters- 
burg mine,  that  he  was  boy  or  man  ?  Boy 
he  certainly  was  in  his  fresh,  frank  face,  and 
in  his  years;  for  he  was  barely  twenty-one 
when  he  entered  the  service,  and  had  risen 
to  be  a  brevet  Major-General  by  the  time  he 
was  twenty-five.  But  undeniably  he  was 
more  the  man  in  all  those  qualities  of  mental 
maturity,  moral  strength,  and  physical  cour- 
age which  make  up  the  truest  and  highest 
manhood.  He  fought  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  on  the  side  of  the  Union,  as  a  son 
of  Massachusetts;  but  no  sectional  feeling 
can  enter  into  the  remembrance  of  his 
career,  or  detract  from  his  well-earned  fame. 


After  too  short  a  life  he  rests ;  but  his  influ- 
ence cannot  perish.  No  memoir  could  pay 
all  that  is  due  to  such  a  character,  but  this  will 
help  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  force  of 
his  inspiring  personality.  So  much  of  it  as 
covers  his  war  record  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  history;  that  part  which  relates  to 
his  European  visits  has  a  good  degree  of 
persona]  interest,  especially  the  account  of 
his  visit  to  Garibaldi ;  the  closing  pages  are 
full  of  the  tragic  pathos  of  a  martyrdom. 
The  materials  are  largely  Gen.  Bartlett's 
own  diaries  and  letters,  which  the  compiler 
has  wisely  allowed,  in  the  main,  to  speak  for 
themselves.  We  wish  we  could  show  to 
every  one  of  our  readers  the  fine  portrait  of 
the  hero  which  prefaces  the  volume. 

Pascal.  By  Principal  Tulloch.  fj.  B.  Lippin- 
cott&  Co.) 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  several 
volumes  of  the  useful  series  of  "Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers,"  of  which  the 
present  volume  is  a  third.  It  was  a  matter 
requiring  not  a  little  tact  to  present  in  small 
space  a  satisfactory  narrative  of  the  life  of 
such  a  man  as  Pascal,  giving  a  just  appor- 
tionment to  each  of  its  epochs,  and  fairly 
showing  its  very  diverse  phases,  with  illus- 
trations enough  from  his  writings  to  indicate 
the  clear,  incisive,  delicate  style  which  even 
Bossuet  wished  could  have  been  his  own, 
and  which  Voltaire  and  Madame  de  Sevigne 
so  enthusiastically  praised.  But  this  Princi- 
pal Tulloch  has  done,  and  done  admirably. 
Some  of  the  sources  from  which  the  mate- 
rials were  drawn  are  the  life  of  Pascal  by 
his  sister,  Madame  Pe'rier,  the  letters,  etc., 
of  her  daughter,  and  the  portraiture  by 
Sainte-Beuve.  The  translations  from  the 
Provincial  Letters,  to  which  considerable 
space  is  devoted,  as  being  less  familiar  to 
English  readers  than  the  Thoughts,  and  as 
showing  the  fine  vein  of  irony  in  their  author, 
are  in  part  those  of  Dr.  M'Crie,  pronounced 
the  "most  spirited,"  and  easily  accessible 
in  the  American  edition  of  O.  W.  Wight 
The  treatment  of  Pascal's  life  at  Port  Royal 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  is,  of  course, 
the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  book. 

Among  the  Spanish  People.  By  Hugh  James 
Rose.  Two  Vols.  [London  1  R.  Bentley  & 
Son.] 

Under  this  felicitous  title  the  author  has 
gathered  together  papers  published  for  the 
most  part  in  Temple  Bar  during  1875  and 
1876,  the  fruits  of  his  residence  in  Spain  as 
English  chaplain  of  Jerez  and  Cadiz.  His 
calling  naturally  brought  him  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  lower  and  middle  classes. 
These  he  has  described  con  amore  in  all  the 
petty  details  of  their  daily  life,  their  food, 
dress,  and  mutual  helpfulness  in  poverty. 
Their  lack  of  truthfulness  and  coarseness  of 
speech  are  mentioned  only  to  be  condoned. 
Never  has  the  Spanish  woman  of  these 
classes  been  favored  with  so  enthusiastic  a 


chronicler;  and  this,  whether  it  be  her 
beauty  and  grace  or  her  warm-hearted  pity 
for  her  poor  neighbors  that  is  his  theme. 
The  pet  phrases  of  tender  endearment  of 
which  she  is  so  prodigal  have  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord.  No  one  wishing  to  know 
what  is  now  doing  in  Spain  can  afford  to 
pass  by  these  interesting  accounts  of  visits 
to  prisons,  hospitals,  fairs,  universities, 
camps  and  shrines,  all  full  of  information 
and  of  encouraging  proofs  that  this  people 
is  moving  forward  and  awakening  from  the 
lethargy  of  the  past  The  repetitions  we 
note  are  not  unusual  in  a  series  of  papers, 
but  among  the  positive  blemishes  are  the 
numerous  mistakes  in  the  Spanish  quoted, 
and  other  results  of  neglected  revision. 

The  Teachings  of  Christ  Respecting  the  Duration 
of  Future  Punishment  By  W.  S.  Tyler. 
[A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.] 

The  Valley  of  the  Shadow.  Eight  Sermons.  By 
Charles  H.  Hall,  D.  D.   [T.  Whittaker.] 

Again  the  doctors  differ.  Dr.  Tyler,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Amherst  College,  holds 
to  the  old  doctrine  of  hell,  and  takes  thirty- 
nine  pages  to  prove  it  out  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  Dr.  Whiton  and  Canon  Farrar 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Dr.  Hall, 
who  is  rector  of  an  Episcopal  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  has  advanced  to  what  may  be 
called  the  new  doctrine,  and  argues  it  stoutly 
from  bcth  Old  Testament  and  New  in  his 
eight  sermons,  making  it  in  truth  the  old. 
He  is  neither  so  critical  as  Dr.  Whiton  nor 
so  impassioned  as  Canon  Farrar,  but  he  is 
as  clear  as  the  former  in  his  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  and  in  the  expression  of  them 
even  more  downright  than  the  latter.  We 
like  his  blunt  honesty,  and  are  quite  ready 
to  agree  with  him  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  his 
positions. 

The  Life  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Con- 
sort. By  Theodore  Martin.  Vol.  IIL  [D. 
Appleton  &  Co.] 

This  third  volume  of  a  work  whose  general 
merits  have  gained  in  distinctness  as  it  has 
advanced,  owes  its  special  value  to  the  fact 
that  it  covers  that  period  in  the  life  of  Prince 
Albert  which  was  coincident  with  the  Cri- 
mean War;  its  twenty-three  chapters  ex- 
tending from  January,  1834,  to  December, 
1856.  Throughout,  the  Prince's  personality 
is  shown  in  its  relations,  both  domestic  and 
official,  to  the  Queen's ;  but  both  individuals 
here  stand  in  a  certain  historical  subordina- 
tion to  the  momentous  public  events  of  that 
particular  period.  Of  the  military  aspects 
proper  of  the  war  little  is  seen  beyond  an 
occasional  review  of  troops  or  ships,  or  a 
visit  to  a  hospital  of  convalescents;  but  a 
delineation  of  the  political  interior  of  En- 
gland at  that  time  enters  largely  into  the 
narrative,  and  the  volume  is  thus  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  patness  to  the  present  junc- 
ture of  European  affairs,  when  the  situation 
of  1855  seems  on  the  eve  of  repetition. 
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OHAUOER. 

[PROM  GREEN*  S  HISTORY  OP  THE  INGUSH  PEOPLE.] 

/—*HA(JCER  was  born  about  1340,  the  son  of 
V_-  a  London  vintner  who  lived  in  Thames 
Street ;  and  it  was  in  Lon'don  that  the  bulk  of 
his  life  was  spent.  His  family,  though  not  noble, 
seems  to  have  been  of  some  importance,  for 
from  the  opening  of  his  career  we  find  Chaucer 
in  close  connection  with  the  Court.  At  sixteen 
he  was  page  to  the  wife  of  Lionel  of  Clarence  ; 
at  nineteen  he  first  bore  arms  in  the  campaign  of 
1359.  But  he  was  ruthless  enough  to  be  made 
prisoner,  and  from  the  time  of  his  release  after 
the  treat^  of  Bretigny  he  took  no  further  share 
in  the  military  enterprises  of  his  time.  He  seems 
again  to  have  returned  to  service  about  the 
Court,  and  it  was  now  that  his  first  poems  made 
their  appearance,  the  "  Compleynt  to  Pity "  in 
1363,  and  in  1369  the  "Death  of  Blanch  the 
Duchess,"  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  from 
this  time,  at  least,  may  be  looked  upon  as  his 
patron.  It  may  have  been  to  John's  influences 
that  he  owed  his  employment  in  seven  diplomatic 
missions  which  were  probably  connected  with 
the  financial  straits  of  the  Crown.  Three  of 
these,  in  1372,  1374,  and  1378,  carried  him  to 
Italy.  He  visited  Genoa  and  the  brilliant  Court 
of  the  Visconti  at  Milan ;  at  Florence,  where 
the  memory  of  Dante,  the  "  great  master  "  whom 
he  commemorates  so  reverently  in  his  verse,  was 
still  living,  he  may  have  met  Boccacio;  at  Padua, 
like  his  own  clerk  of  Oxenford,  he  possibly 
caught  the  story  of  Griseldia  from  the  lips  of 
Petrarca. 

Environment. 

It  was  these  visits  to  Italy  which  gave  us  the 
Chaucer  whom  we  know.  From  that  hour  his 
work  stands  out  in  vivid  contrast  with  the 
poetic  literature  from  the  heart  of  which  it 
sprang.  The  long  French  romances  were  the 
product  of  an  age  of  wealth  and  ease,  of  indolent 
cariosity,  of  a  fanciful  and  self-indulgent  senti- 
ment Of  the  great  passions  which  gave  life  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  that  of  religious  enthusiasm 
had  degenerated  into  the  conceits  of  Mariolatry, 
that  of  war  into  the  extravagances  of  chivalry. 
Love  indeed  remained ;  it  was  the  one  theme  of 
troubadour  and  troaveur;  but  it  was  a  love  of 
refinement,  of  romantic  follies,  of  scholastic  dis- 
cussions, of  sensuous  enjoyment  —  a  plaything 
rather  than  a  passion.  Nature  had  to  reflect  the 
pleasant  indolence  of  man ;  the  song  of  the  min- 
strel moved  through  a  perpetual  May-time;  the 
grass  was  ever  green ;  the  music  of  the  lark  and 
the  nightingale  rang  out  from  field  and  thicket 
There  was  a  gay  avoidance  of  all  that  is  serious, 
moral  or  reflective  in  man's  life ;  life  was  too 
amusing  to  be  serious,  too  piquant,  too  sentiment- 
al, too  full  of  interest  ana  gaiety  and  chat  It 
was  an  age  of  talk.  "Mirth  is  none  "  says  Chau- 
cer's host  "  to  ride  on  by  the  way  dumb  as  a 
stone ; "  and  the  trouveur  aimed  simply  at  being 
the  most  agreeable  talker  of  the  day.  His  ro- 
mances, his  rimes  of  Sir  Tristram,  his  Romance 
of  the  Rose,  are  full  of  colour  and  fantasy,  endless 
in  detail,  but  with  a  sort  of  gorgeous  idleness 
about  their  very  length,  the  minuteness  of  their 
description  of  outer  things,  the  vagueness  of 
their  touch  when  it  passes  to  the  subtler  inner 
world. 

Early  Poems. 

It  was  with  this  literature  that  Chaucer  had 
till  now  been  familiar,  and  it  was  this  which  he 
followed  in  his  earlier  work.  But  from  the  time 
of  his  visits  to  Milan  and  Genoa  his  sympathies 
drew  him  not  to  the  dying  verse  of  France,  but 
to  the  new  and  mighty  upgrowth  of  poetry  in 
Italy.  Dante's  eagle  looks  at  him  from  the  sun. 
"  Frances  Petrark,  the  laureate  poete,"  is  to  him 
one  "  whose  rethorique  sweete  enluymned  [sic]  al 
Itail  of  poetrie."  The  "Troilus,"  which  he  pro- 
duced about  13S2,  is  an  enlarged  English  version 
of  Boccacio's  "Filostrato;  "  the  Knight's  Tale, 
whose  first  draft  is  of  the  same  period,  bears 
slight  traces  of  his  Teseide.  It  was  indeed  the 
"  Decameron "  which  suggested  the  very  form 
of  the  "Canterbury  Tales/'  the  earliest  of  which, 
such  as  those  of  the  Doctor,  the  Man  of  Law, 
the  Clerk,  the  Prioress,  the  Franklin,  and  the 


Squire,  may  probably  be  referred,  like  the  Par- 
lament  of  Foules  and  the  House  of  Fame,  to  this 
time  of  Chaucer's  life.  But  even  while  changing, 
as  it  were,  the  front  of  English  poetry,  Chaucer 
preserves  his  own  distinct  personality.  If  he 
quizzes  in  the  rime  of  Sir  Thopaz  the  wearisome 
idleness  of  the  French  romance  he  retains  all 
that  was  worth  retaining  of  the  French  temper, 
its  rapidity  and  agility  of  movement  its  lightness 
and  brilliancy  of  touch,  its  airy  mockery,  its 
gaiety  and  good  humor,  its  critical  coolness  and 
self-control.  The  French  wit  quickens  in  him 
more  than  in  any  English  writer,  the  sturdy  sense 
and  shrewdness  of  our  national  disposition,  cor- 
rects its  extravagance,  and  relieves  its  somewhat 
ponderous  morality.  If  on  the  other  hand  he 
echoes  the  joyous  carelessness  of  the  Italian  tale, 
he  tempers  it  with  the  English  seriousness.  As 
he  follows  Boccacio,  all  his  changes  are  on  the 
side  of  purity  ;  and  when  the  Troilus  of  the  Flor- 
entine ends  with  the  old  sneer  at  the  changeable- 
ness  of  woman,  Chaucer  bids  us  "  look  Godward," 
and  dwells  on  the  unchangeableness  of  Heaven. 

The  Man  in  the  Poet. 

The  genius  of  Chaucer,  however,  was  neither 
French  nor  Italian,  whatever  element  it  might 
borrow  from  either  literature,  but  English  to  the 
core;  and  from  the  year  13S4  all  trace  of  foreign 
influences  dies  away.  Chaucer  had  now  reached 
the  climax  of  his  poetic  power.  He  was  a  busy, 
practical  worker,  Comptroller  of  the  Customs 
in  1374,  of  the  Petty  Customs  in  1382,  a  member 
of  the  Commons  in  the  Parliament  of  1336.  The 
fall  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  from  power  may 
have  deprived  him  of  employment  for  a  time, 
but  from  1389  to  1391  he  was  Clerk  of  the 
Royal  Works,  busy  with  repairs  and  building  at 
Westminster,  Windsor,  and  the  Tower.  His 
air,  indeed,  was  that  of  a  student  rather  than  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  A  single  portrait  has  pre- 
served for  us  his  forked  beard,  his  dark-colored 
dress,  the  knife  and  pen-case  at  his  girdle,  and 
we  may  supplement  this  portrait  by  a  few  touches 
of  his  own.  The  sly,  elvish  face,  the  quick  walk, 
the  plump  figure,  and  portly  waist  —  were  those 
of  a  genial  and  humorous  man ;  but  men  jested 
at  his  silence,  his  abstraction,  his  love  of  study. 
"Thou  lookest  as  thou  wouldest  find  an  hare," 
laughs  the  host  "and  ever  on  the  ground  I  see  thee 
stare."  He  heard  little  of  his  neighbors'  talk  when 
office  work  in  Thames  Street  was  over.  "  Thou 
goest  home  to  thy  house  anon,  and  also  dumb 
as  a  stone  thou  sittest  at  another  book  till  fully 
dazed  is  thy  look,  and  livest  thus  as  a  heremite, 
although,"  he  adds  slyly,  "thy  abstinence  is  lite," 
or  little.  But  of  this  seeming  abstraction  from 
the  world  about  him  there  is  not  a  trace  in 
Chaucer's  verse.  We  see  there  how  keen  his 
observation  was,  how  vivid  and  intense  his  sym- 
pathy with  nature  and  the  men  among  whom  he 
moved.  "  Farewell,  my  book  ! "  he  cried,  as  spring 
came  after  winter  and  the  lark's  song  roused  him 
at  dawn  to  spend  hours  gazing  alone  on  the  daisy, 
whose  beauty  he  sang.  But  field  and  stream  and 
flower  and  bird,  much  as  he  loved  them,  were 
less  to  him  than  man.  No  poetry  was  ever  more 
human  than  Chaucer's,  none  ever  came  more 
frankly  and  genially  home  to  men  than  his  "  Can- 
terbury Tales." 

The  Canterbury  Tales. 

It  was  the  continuation  and  revision  of  this 
work  which  mainly  occupied  him  during  the  years 
from  1384  to  1 390.  Its  best  stories,  those  of  the 
Miller,  the  Reeve,  the  Cook,  the  Wife  of  Bath, 
the  Merchant,  the  Friar,  the  Nun,  the  Priest, 
and  the  Pardoner,  are  ascribed  to  this  period,  as 
well  as  the  Prologue.  The  framework  which 
Chaucer  chose  —  that  of  a  pilgrimage  from  Lon- 
don to  Canterbury  —  not  only  enabled  him  to 
string  these  tales  together,  but  lent  itself  admi- 
rably to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  poetic 
temper,  his  dramatic  versatility  and  the  univer- 
sality of  his  sympathy.  His  tales  cover  the 
whole  field  of  mediaeval  poetry;  the  legend  of 
the  priest,  the  knightly  romance,  the  wonder-tale 
of  the  traveler,  the  broad  humor  of  the  fabliau, 
allegory  and  apologue,  all  are  there.  He  finds  a 
yet  wider  scope  for  his  genius  in  the  persons  who 
tell  these  stories,  the  thirty  pilgrims  whq  start  in 


the  May  morning  from  the  Tabard  in  Southwark 

—  thirty  distinct  figures,  representatives  of  every 
Class  of  English  society,  from  the  noble  to  the 
ploughman.  We  see  the  "  verray  perfight  gentil 
knight"  in  cassock  and  coat  01  majl,  with  his 
curly-headed  squire  beside  him,  fresh  as  the  May 
morning,  and  behind  them  the  brown-faced  yeo- 
man in  nis  coat  and  hood  of  green,  with  a  mighty 
bow  in  his  hand.  A  group  of  ecclesiastics  light 
up  for  us  the  mediaeval  church  —  the  brawny, 
hunt-loving  monk,  whose  bridle  jingles  as  loud 
and  clear  as  the  chapel-bell  —  the  wanton  friar, 
first  among  the  beggars  and  harpers  of  the 
country  side — the  poor  parson,  threadbare, 
learned  and  devout  ("Christ's  lore  and  his  apos- 
tles twelve  he  taught  and  first  he  followed  it 
himself,")  —  the  summoner  with  his  fiery  face  — 
the  pardoner  with  his  wallet  "  bret-full  of  par- 
dons, come  from  Rome  all  hot" — the  lovely 
prioress,  with  her  courtly  French  lisp,  her  soft, 
little,  red  mouth,  and  "Amor  vincit  omnia" 
graven  on  her  brooch.  Learning  is  there  in  the 
portly  person  of  the  doctor  of  physic,  rich  with 
the  profits  of  the  pestilence  —  the  busy  serjeant- 
of-Iaw,  "  that  ever  seemed  busier  than  he  was  " 

—  the  hollow-cheeked  clerk  of  Oxford  with  his 
love  of  books  and  short,  sharp  sentences  that 
disguise  a  latent  tenderness  which  breaks  out  at 
last  in  the  storv  of  Griseldis.  Around  them 
crowd  types  of  English  industry:  the  merchant, 
the  franklin,  in  whose  house  "  it  snowed  of  meat 
and  drink;"  the  sailor  fresh  from  frays  in  the 
Channel ;  the  buxom  wife  of  Bath ;  the  broad- 
shouldered  miller;  the  haberdasher,  carpenter, 
weaver,  dyer,  tapestry-maker,  each  in  the  livery 
of  his  craft ;  and  last  the  honest  ploughman  who 
would  dyke  and  delve  for  the  poor  without  hire. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  English  poetry  that  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  not  with  characters  or  alle- 
gories or  reminiscences  of  the  past  but  with 
living  and  breathing  men ;  men  distinct  in  temper 
and  sentiment  as  in  face  or  costume  or.  mode  of 
speech,  and  with  this  distinctness  of  each  main- 
tained throughout  the  story  by  a  thousand  shades 
of  expression  and  action.  It  is  the  first  time, 
too,  that  we  meet  with  the  dramatic  power  which 
not  only  creates  each  character  but  combines  it 
with  its  fellows,  which  not  only  adjusts  each  tale 
or  jest  to  the  temper  of  the  person  who  utters  it, 
but  fuses  all  into  a  poetic  unity.  It  is  life  in  its 
largeness,  its  variety,  its  complexity,  which  sur- 
rounds us  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  In  some 
of  the  stories,  indeed,  which  were  composed  no 
doubt  at  an  earlier  time,  there  is  the  tedium  of 
the  old  romance  or  the  pedantry  of  the  school- 
man ;  but  taken  as  a  whole,  the  poem  is  the  work 
not  of  a  man  of  letters,  but  of  a  man  of  action. 
Chaucer  has  received  his  training  from  war, 
courts,  business,  travel  —  a  training  not  of  books 
but  of  life.  And  it  is  life  that  he  loves  —  the 
delicacy  of  its  sentiment,  the  breadth  of  its  farce, 
its  laughter  and  its  tears,  the  tenderness  of  its 
Griseldis  or  the  Smollett-like  adventures  of  the 
miller  and  the  clerks.  It  is  this  largeness  of^ 
heart  this  wide  tolerance,  which  enables  him  toN 
reflect  man  for  us  as  none  but  Shakspere  has 
ever  reflected  him,  and  to  do  this  with  a  pathos, 
a  shrewd  sense  and  kindly  humor,  a  freshness 
and  joyousness  of  feeling,  that  even  Shakspere 
has  not  surpassed. 

The  last  ten  years  of  Chaucer's  life  saw  a  few 
more  tales  added  to  the  Pilgrimage  and  a  few 
poems  to  his  work  ;  but  his  power  was  lessening, 
and  in  1400  he  rested  from  his  labors  in  his  last 
home,  a  house  in  the  garden  of  St  Mary's  Chapel 
at  Westminster.  His  body  rests  within  the 
Abbey  Church.  It  was  strange  that  such  a  voice 
should  have  awakened  no  echo  in  the  singers  that 
follow,  but  the  first  burst  of  English  song  died 
as  suddenly  in  Chaucer  as  the  hope  and  glory  of 
his  age. 


One  dollar  each  will  be  paid  for  copies  of  the 
first  number  of  the  Literary  World,  in  good  con- 
dition, delivered  at  this  office ;  and  fifty  cents 
each  for  numbers  9  and  10  of  the  first  volume. 
These  are  needed  to  make  up  complete  sets  of 
the  paper  from  the  outset. 
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We  talk  of  food  for  the  mind,  as  of  food  for  the 
bodv:  now  •  good  book  contains  auch  food  inex- 
haustibly :  it  is  provision  for  life,  and  for  the  best 
part  of  us ;  yet  how  long  most  people  would  look  at 
the  best  book  before  they  would  give  the  price  of  a 
large  turbot  for  it !  though  there  have  been  men 
who  have  pinched  their  stomachs  and  bared  their 
backs  to  buy  a  book,  whose  libraries  were  cheaper, 
I  think,  in  the  end,  than  most  men's  dinners  are. 

— Huston. 


THE  WOBX  OF  THE  LITEBABY  WOBLD. 

THE  work  of  the  Literary  World  is 
manifold,  and  at  this  beginning  of  a 
new  volume  it  seems  proper  to  restate  it 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  journal  of  literary 
criticism.  It  stands  between  producers  and 
consumers  of  books,  serving  as  a  herald 
for  the  former,  and  a  guide  to  the  latter. 
Its  function  is  on  the  one  hand  to  inform  the 
public  what  the  authors  and  publishers  are 
doing,  and  on  the  other  to  aid  the  public  in 
selecting  its  reading.  In  discharging  this 
double  duty  it  is  under  no  obligations  or  re- 
strictions whatever,  other  than  the  conscience 
and  judgment  of  its  proprietors.  We  desire 
to  have  it  most  distinctly  understood  that 
the  Literary  World  is  an  absolutely  inde- 
pendent journal.  It  is  under  no  bonds, 
expressed  or  implied,  to  anybody.  Its  work 
may  be  imperfect,  but  it  will  be  as  honest  as 
an  honest  purpose  can  make  it  It  has 
no  favor  for  writers  of  this  school  or  that, 
none  for  the  publishers  of  one  city  above 
those  of  another,  none  for  readers  of  the 
North  or  the  East  in  preference  to  those  of 
the  West  or  the  South.  Not  an  inch  of  its 
space  is  for  sale,  on  any  terms,  outside  of  its 
advertising  columns.  There  our  advertisers 
may  say  what  they  please ;  elsewhere  we 
say  what  we  please.  As  respects  this 
point,  editor  and  publisher  see  eye  to  eye ; 
and  on  no  other  basis  would  success  be 
worth  having. 

Incidentally  to  this  its  critical  function,  the 
Literary  World  endeavors  to  be  of  some  use 
to  young  and  promising  writers  by  affording 
them  counsel  and  encouragement  in  their 
work.  There  is  a  form  of  literary  criticism 
which  we  can  characterize  by  no  better  epi- 
thet than  repressive.  Its  spirit  is  that  of 
fault-finding;  its  attitude  that  of  resistance. 
All  such  criticism  we  try  to  leave  to  others. 
We  desire  to  aid  those  who  with  sufficient 
reason  have  undertaken  the  literary  life,  not 
by  complaining  of  what  is  bad  in  them,  but  by 
commending  what  is  good,  so  eliciting  what 
is  better,  and  leading  them  on  to  do  their 
best.  Nevertheless,  we  do  use  the  rod  on 
occasion. 

Book-reviewing  is  not,  however,  our  sole 
vocation.  We  desire  to  do  what  in  us 
lies  to  elevate  the  literary  tastes  of  the  peo- 


ple ;  to  help  maintain  in  all  purity  standard 
weights  and  measures  for  the  intellectual  mar- 
ket ;  to  turn  the  popular  mind  away  from  bad 
and  corrupting  reading  to  what  is  good 
and  useful;  to  awaken  a  love  for  litera- 
ture of  enduring  value  by  showing  all  its 
varying  beauty  and  worth  ;  and  in  general  to 
stimulate  a  fondness  for  spiritual  pursuits  in 
this  materialistic  age.  Culture  may  not  be 
religion  ;  but  it  goes  with  it  in  the  order  of 
nature,  and  in  the  order  of  time  follows  if  it 
does  not  precede.  Into  the  world  of  culture, 
through  the  medium  of  good  books,  we 
desire  to  lead  men. 

The  Literary  World  thus  aspires  to  be,, 
in  a  proper  and  high  sense,  an  educational 
journal.  But  the  school  which  it  would 
teach  is  for  all  sorts  and  ages.  To  all  who 
read,  and  who  would  read  intelligently,  pleas- 
urably,  and  profitably,  it  offers  its  most 
faithful  service. 


QUILLS  OH  OAPE  ANNE. 

GULLS  and  wild  geese  are  not  more  fond 
of  the  harbors  and  inlets  of  Cape  Anne 
[we  spell  it  with  an  e]  than  the  feathered 
flock  of  authors  who  take  to  the  water  on 
the  north"  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay  every 
summer.   And  the  first  of  June  has  come. 

The  pear  tree  around  which  blind  Pres- 
cott  made  a  foot-path  still  shades  the  green- 
sward on  Ocean  street  in  Lynn.  Long- 
fellow has  sung  sea  songs  at  Nahant;  and 
Agassiz  studied  on  the  rocks  hard  by.  Haw- 
thorne's early  home,  old  Salem,  shows  its 
antique  face  in  the  pages  of  Upham.  Rice, 
the  historian  of  Salem  Village,  can  see  the 
salt  water  from  the  hills  of  his  parish.  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  eats  his 
salt  fish  Saturday  mornings  at  Beverly. 

Dr.  Bartol,  after  knowing  Cape  Anne  and 
summering  there  for  twenty  years,  has  lo- 
cated upon  Glass  Head,  in  West  Manches- 
ter. His  daughter,  who  handles  the  paint- 
brush with  much  skill,  is  the  wealthy  owner 
of  Gates  Point,  a  most  romantic  spur  of 
rocks  thrust  between  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
harbor  and  the  roaring  surf.  To  his  sister 
the  Doctor  has  .given  a  charming  island  off 
the  coast,  concerning  which  it  is  currently  re- 
ported that  a  certain  quill-driver,  who  now 
and  then  alights  upon  the  Cape,  is  envious. 
He  breaks  the  tenth  commandment  on  that 
rocky,  woody  patch  of  land  in  the  sea; 
desiring  it  for  the  final  resting  place  of  his 
bones  after  he  has  wearily  dragged  them 
about  a  few  more  years  over  alkali  plains 
and  ,Rocky  Mountains.  Dr.  Fields  —  yes, 
that  is  right— J.  T.  F.,  LL.  D.,  dwells  on 
Thunderbolt  Hill,  whence  he  can  overlook 
picturesque  Manchester-by-the-sea,  and  no 
small  part  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  one  of  his 
recreations  to  cut  Under-brush  near  his 
house. 

Joseph  Proctor,  who  makes  an  excellent 
use  of  quills  in  personifying  a  wild  spirit  of 


the  woods,  and  who  gives  excellent  voice  to 
the  quill  of  Shakespeare,  has  here  one  of  the 
most  delightful  homes  in  the  world,  nestled 
between  two  ledges  and  embowered  in 
shade.  The  Conway,  sisters  have  a  house 
on  Sundown  Hill.  Mrs.  Bowers's  cottage 
overlooks  the  singing  sands  of  Old  Neck 
Beach.  J.  B.  Booth  has  added  to  his  villa  a 
commodious  public  house,  "Masconomo" 
swinging  from  the  sign-board.  _  . 

A  genial  and  learned  editor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Review,  historian-to-be  of  King's 
Chapel,  has  his  study  near  Eagle  Head. 
Richard  H.  Dana's  mansion  is  finely  situated 
under  a  wooded  bluff,  overlooking  Graves's 
Beach  and  I  sland.  Dr.  J.  F.  Clarke  has  found 
out  the  charms  of  Magnolia.  Elizabeth  Stu- 
art Phelps  has  a  cottage  upon  the  Eastern 
Point  of  Gloucester — just  the  place  for  a 
sea-bird.  Mr.  Niles,  of  Roberts  Brothers, 
first  saw  the  light  upon  this  shore,  the  sun 
rising  on  him  out  of  the  sea. 

The  old  inhabitants  hardly  remember 
when  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin,  of  New  York,  did 
not  live  at  Pigeon  Cove ;  and  from  Pigeon 
Hill  it  is  easy  to  look  across  the  country  to 
the  hills  on  the  Merrimac,  which  have 
shaded  Whittier.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  difficult 
for  one  to  move  about  Cape  Anne  without 
fancying  the  Quaker  poet  as  a  part  of  the 
scenery;  standing  upon  some  headland, 
watching  the  mysterious  ships  sailing  he 
knows  not  whither ;  or  dreaming 

"  Of  the  marvellous  valley  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the 

Gloucester  woods. 
Full  of  plants  that  love  the  summer-blooms  of  wanner 

latitudes ; 

Where  the  arctic  birch  is  braided  by  the  tropic's  flowery 
vines, 

And  the  white  magnolia  blossoms  star  the  twilight  of  the 
pines."  

A  phonograph  has  been  exhibited  in  Boston. 
The  most  that  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  say  of  it 
now  is  that  it  is  a  very  wonderful  and  somewhat 
amusing  scientific  toy,  with  possibilities  of 
development  into  a  machine  of  practical  utility. 
Only  the  wildest  flight  of  the  imagination  can 
make  of  it  what  it  appears  to  be  in  the  view  of  its 
inventor,  as  described  by  him  in  the  last  number 
of  the  North  American.  The  principle  of  it  is 
so  singularly  simple  that  it  is  a  wonder  nobody 
has  stumbled  before  upon  this  application  of  it ; 
while  with  it  and  the  telephone  already  in  hand, 
it  is  not  safe  to  say  what  may  not  be  made  out  of 
it  by  inventive  genius  in  the  future.  But  a  great 
advance  upon  its  present  form  will  be  necessary 
before  the  instrument  can  be  put  to  actual  uses 
such  as  are  so  glowingly  promised. 


The  Literary  World  sends  its  hearty  congrat- 
ulations and  best  wishes  of  success  to  Frances 
E.  Willard  and  Mary  B.  Willard,  the  new  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Post.  We  fully 
believe  it  to  be  a  part  of  woman's  work  to  edit 
newspapers ;  if  she  can  publish  them  too,  so 
m  uch  the  better.  May  the  performance  of  these 
pioneers  fulfill  the  best  hopes  of  their  friends. 


At  the  last  moment  it  becomes  necessary  to 
enlarge  this  number  by  four  pages,  and  we  are  in 
consequence  slightly  delayed  in  getting  to  press. 
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BOHHET. 

TO  EDGAR  FAWCHTT. 

Art  thou  some  reckless  poet,  fiercely  free, 
Singing  vague  songs  an  errant  brain  inspires? 
Mad  with  the  ravening  force  of  inward  fires, 
Whose  floods  o'erv.  helm  him  like  a  masteries*  sea  ? 
No  I  Art  and  Nature  wisely  blend  in  thee  I 
Thy  soul  has  learned  from  lays  of  loftiest  lyres 
What  laws  should  bind  wierd  Fancy's  wild  desires, 
Rounded  to  rhythmic  immortality  1 

Thus,  golden  thoughts  in  golden  harmonies  meet : 
Thy  fair  conceptions  reel  not  with  false  glow, 
Through  frenzied  realms  by  metrical  motley  swayed ; 

But  passion-curbed,  with  voices  strong  and  sweet, 
Born  of  regret  or  rapture,  "love  or  woe, 
Pass  from  rich  sunshine  to  dew-haunted  shade! 

Paul  H.  Hatkk. 


The  biographical  and  critical  sketch  of  Chau- 
cer, which  we  copy  on  another  page  from  Green's 
History  of  the  English  People,  will  not  be  pushed 
aside  by  any  reader  who  once  tastes  it.  Barring 
a  few  minor  slips  respecting  some  of  the  particu- 
lars of  the  poet's  life  and  work,  it  is  very  com- 
prehensive and  just,  and  as  a  literary  production 
singularly  picturesque  and  fine.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  of  the  writer  of  a  whole  history,  like 
Mr.  Green,  that  he  will  delineate  a  single  figure 
in  it  with  such  microscopic  method,  for  instance, 
as  Mr.  Furnivall  and  Mr.  Lounsbury  employed  in 
their  Chaucer  correspondence  in  the  May  Atlan- 
tic ;  but  many  of  our  readers,  by  mastering  Mr. 
Green's  portraiture,  may  know  more  and  better 
of  its  fascinating  subject  than  ever  they  knew  be- 
fore. Besides,  it  is  the  beginning  for  our  col- 
umns of  what  we  will  call  a  Procession  of  Chaucer. 


A  CHOICE  OP  O^LOPEDIAS. 

THE  buyer  must  consider  three  points — his 
means,  his  shelf-room  and  his  purposes  — 
and,  not  unlikely,  his  eyesight   We  cannot  al- 
ways say  boldly  of  cyclopedias  that  one  is  better 
than  another.   There  are  several  good  ones,  but 
different,  and  with  differences  that  will  commend 
diem  varyingly  to  this  or  the  other  person.  No 
~  -one  of  scholarly  habits,  and  of  an  inquisitive 
mind,  who  cannot  pass  by  a  matter  which  he  does 
not  understand,  will,  of  course,  content  himself, 
if  he  can  help  it,  with  a  single  one,  or  without 
one  in  some  other  language  than  English.  The 
German  Conversations-lexikon   will  of  course 
help  him  in  many  subjects  where  an  English  one 
will  not,- although  the  reference  books  of  this  kind 
in  our  language  have  so  generally  availed  them- 
selves of  what  Brockhaus's  staff  has  set  down. 
If  he  would  delve  further  he  knows  that  he  must 
search  Ersch  und  Griiber — the  worthy  success- 
or  of  the  old  folioed  Zedler,  which  has  now 
been  growing  for  two  generations,  since  1818; 
and  whose  long  range  of  quartos  of  a  light  puffy 
paper,  making  them  easy  to  handle  if  not  itself 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  is  now  approaching  with  equal 
steadiness  and  slowness  a  double  hundred  of 
volumes.   If  he  can  afford  a  Larousse,  with  its 
fifteen  heavy  quartos,  four  columns  of  French  in 
fine  print  to  a  page,  he  will  possess  the  most 
wonderful  and  most  unfailing  book  of  all  in  any 
language. 

But  our  choice  is  now  confined  to  English. 
For  the  writing  table,  and  the  family  keeping 
room,  to  settle  a  date,  and  to  establish  a  point,  a 
single  volume  invites  research  when  a  row  of 


volumes  repels.  Such  a  book,  of  course,  will  not 
carry  you  far  in  any  subject,  nor  bring  the  same 
variety  of  subjects  before  you  with  the  larger 
works.  Townshend's  Manual  of  Dates,  fifth  edi- 
tion, 1877,  edited  by  Frederic  Martin,  is  such  a 
book,  and  will  cost  seven  or  eight  dollars. 
Though  it  does  not  aim  to  be  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary—  an  important  part  of  any  cyclopedia — 
it  has  an  index,  which  includes  names  and  sub- 
jects, often  presented  in  a  classification  different 
from  the  main  alphabet  of  the  book.  It  thus  an- 
swers reasonable  expectations  in  every  direction, 
although  you  will  be  a  little  amused  in  reading 
under  Boston,  that  "it  was  settled  by  colonists 
from  Charlestown  I "  We  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  Winthrop's  passage  of  the 
Charles  River  just  in  that  light  Another  book  of 
similar  merits  is  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates, 
brought  down  to  a  recent  year  in  the  English  edi- 
tion by  Vincent  ($7.50).  There  are  two  American 
issues,  one,  "revised  for  American  readers," 
published  by  the  Harpers,  selling  for  $3, 
and  the  other,  with  later  information  and  an 
American  appendix,  published  by  Putnam  at  $9, 
but  also  issued  in  a  condensed  form  for  $5.  A 
cheaper  book  than  the  condensed  Haydn  is  Put- 
nam's World's  Progress,  now  brought  down  to 
1877  by  F.  B.  Perkins,  making  over  a  thousand 
pages  of  well-digested  matter,  and  to  be  bought 
for  14.5a  Indexes  to  all  these  serve  the  purpose 
of  answering  biographical  and,  to  some  extent, 
geographical  questions.  There  are  three  vol- 
umes in  Bohn's  Scientific  Library  which  are  use- 
ful, though  not  brought  fully  down  to  the  present 
day,  being  Blair's  Chronological  Tables,  with  two 
volumes  of  index  which  give  it  an  additional 
alphabetical  character.  They  can  be  bought  for 
about  five  dollars. 

We  come  now  to  more  extensive  works,  in 
which,  if  we  have  few  volumes,  we  have  heavy 
ones  and  fine  print;  but  if  more  convenient  in 
size  and  of  larger  print,  the  table  must  give  them 
up  to  the  shelf  as  the  volumes  increase  in  num- 
ber. Zell's  Popular  Encyclopedia  will  enable  you 
to  dispense  with  Webster  or  Worcester  on  your 
table  in  most  instances,  for  it  covers  the  language 
itself  as  well  as  all  information  in  the  language. 
It  is  in  two  volumes,  about  the  size  and  appear- 
ance of  Webster's  Unabridged,  with  cuts  in  the 
text,  and  is  advertised  at  $32.  It  will  usually 
supply  all  you  may  rightly  expect  of  it  but  your 
expectations  must  be  moderate  in  their  scope. 
Johnson's  New  Universal  Cyclopcedia  originated 
in  Horace  Greeley's  notion  that  there  was  no 
good  reference  book,  compact  enough  for  the  ed- 
itorial desk,  in  which  all  superfluous  comment 
was  evaporated,  leaving  a  residuum  of  hard  facts. 
This  work  makes  four  heavy  imperial  octavos, 
necessarily  cumbersome  in  the  hand,  considering 
that  the  whole  contains  as  much  matter  as  Apple- 
ton's  sixteen  volumes,  but  still  easily  read,  and 
issued  between  1874  and  1877.  I*  's  condensed 
generally ;  but  occasionally  there  is  a  systematic 
essay  from  one  of  its  best  contributors,  of  which 
it  gives  a  creditable  list.  The  important  articles 
are  signed,  and  antiquated  information,  which  is 
so  prone  to  cling  to  cyclopedias,  is  pretty  thor- 
oughly cast  out  It  has  engravings  in  the  text, 
and  maps,  and  sells  for  $43.  I  have  found  it  to 
answer  expectations  very  successfully  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  and  for  the  price  it  is  decidedly 
the  best  completed  work  in  the  market 


The  German  Conversations-lexikon  gave  rise 
to  the  old  Encyclopedia  Americana,  forty-five 
years  ago,  and  this  constituted  mainly  the  reprint 
in  Scotland,  1841-62,  known  as  the  Popular 
Cyclopadia.  They  are  of  course  not  equal  to  the 
requirements  of  a  progressive  inquirer;  but  as 
they  are  offered  not  infrequently  at  very  low 
prices,  they  are  often  conveniently  accepted  for 
want  of  a  better.  Chambers'  Cyclopadia,  the 
most  popular  of  the  English  cyclopedias,  has  also 
derived  much  from  its  German  contemporary.  It 
was  first  issued  in  i860.  The  Edinburgh  edition  of 
1878  is  now  selling  for  $25.  The  American  issue 
of  it  is  changed  somewhat  under  such  heads  as 
Free  Trade,  Protection,  Slavery,  Victoria,  etc., 
a  fact  which  led  to  a  protest  of  the  original  edi- 
tors, and  later  issues  of  the  Philadelphia  copies 
are  called  "  revised ; "  they  are  issued  at  prices 
varying  from  $22.50  to  $85.00  according  to  the 
mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  and  to  the  in- 
sertion of  full-page  engravings  and  maps.  Cham- 
bers' is  likely  to  be  pushed  hard  by  a  new  claim- 
ant, The  Globe  Encyclopedia,  not  yet  completed, 
but  to  make  six  quarto  volumes,  at  $5-00  the 
volume.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  Ross,  a  former 
assistant  editor  of  Chambers',  and  has  a  certain 
advantage  in  being  fresh  work  from  the  founda- 
tion ;  and  in  important  articles,  it  gives  references 
to  monographs,  as  a  guide  to  more  extended 
information.  It  shows  skill  in  condensation, 
and  space  is  gained  for  many  more  headings  than 
its  English  rivals  present.  In  type  it  is  more 
open  than  Johnson's,  and  it  has  much  the  same 
comprehensiveness,  developing,  however,  English 
and  more  particularly  Scotch  biography  and  rela- 
tions, as  Johnson  does  American  topics.  It  has 
maps  and  wood-cuts.  The  chief  competitors  in 
the  American  market  are  Johnson's,  already 
mentioned,  compacted  into  four  volumes,  and 
Appleton's  in  sixteen  volumes,  which  contains  no 
more  matter  than  Johnson's  and  costs  nearly  as 
much  as  the  highest  price  of  Chambers'  and 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  Johnson's.  Appleton's 
is  freely  illustrated,  and  has  good  print  It  is 
naturally  fuller  on  American  subjects  than  Cham- 
bers', and  altogether  more  national  in  its  treat- 
ment of  all  subjects.  Its  articles  on  questions 
touching  the  relations  of  Protestantism  and  Ca- 
tholicism have  created  some  disfavor  with  secta- 
ries, because  they  have  been  revised  by  adherents 
of  the  Roman  church.  An  annual  volume  is 
issued  as  a  supplement.  The  Globe,  Johnson's, 
Chambers'  and  Appleton's  are  planned  upon  the 
system  of  subdividing  knowledge  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  of  treating  the  component  parts  of  large 
subjects  separately.  They  do  not  give  occasion 
for  broad  comprehensive  treatment  of  impor- 
tant topics.  Their  plan  is  undoubtedly  best 
calculated  to  make  them  more  generally  useful, 
inasmuch  as  all  points  are  found  in  their  alpha- 
betical places ;  the  most  rapid  use  always  follows 
this  arrangement ;  and  an  index  to  Chambers'  fa- 
cilitates cross  references.  One  is  promised  to 
Appleton's. 

The  opposite  treatment  is  followed  in  the  En- 
cyclopadia  BrUannica,  and  the  twenty-one  big 
quartos  of  the  ninth  edition,  when  all  out,  will 
cost,  at  nine  dollars  a  volume,  more  than  all  but 
a  few  will  care  to  expend,  and  their  bulk  will 
take  too  large  a  space  in  the  ordinary  private 
library  room.  The  work  is,  however,  a  presen- 
tation of  existing  knowledge  that  gives  a  British 
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Museum  boiled  down.  Eminent  authorities  treat 
special  topics,  and  its  articles  are  often  mono- 
graphs. It  is  an  authority,  as  well  as  a  reflection 
of  current  views.  It  needs  however  to  be  accom- 
panied by  Vapereau,  Thomas,  Drake,  or  other 
compend  of  Men  of  the  Times,  for  living  men 
are  not  treated.  It  gives  the  phonograph  in 
science,  but  not  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  in  biog- 
raphy. This  exclusion  is  often  unsatisfactory.  In 
physics  and  biology  most  important  changes  have 
been  made  from  the  previous  edition,  as  the  ad- 
vance of  science  has  rendered  necessary.  Much 
complaint  was  made  of  the  eighth  edition,  that 
its  science  was  not  much  in  advance  of  the 
seventh;  and  the  editors  seem  determined  to 
ward  off  like  charges  now.  An  American  reprint, 
with  some  drawbacks,  is  appearing  at  five  dollars 
a  volume. 

The  choice  of  Americans  will  ordinarily  fall 
upon  one  of  these  cyclopedias  thus  far  men- 
tioned. It  is- not,  however,  because  there  are  not 
others  worthy  of  consideration.  The  English 
Cyclopedia  is  founded  in  part  on  the  unfortunate- 
ly named  Penny  Encyclopedia,  and  is  divided 
into  four  grand  sections:  a  biographical  part, 
wherein  it  is  one  of  the  most  copious,  partic- 
ularly for  subjects  of  other  countries,  and  in- 
cludes living  persons  ;  a  Gazetteer ;  a  section  of 
Natural  History;  and  one  of  Arts,  Sciences  and 
Miscellanies.  Specialists  were  often  employed 
on  the  articles.  It  makes  twelve  quarto  volumes, 
and  can  be  bought  at  prices  varying  from  |6o 
upwards.  It  has  7,000  wood-cuts,  an  atlas,  and 
is  in  extent  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  of 
English  Cyclopedias.  The  Encyclopedia  Metro- 
politana,  although  finished  thirty-odd  years  ago, 
is  by  no  means  superseded  in  many  ways.  It 
makes  twenty-nine  quarto  volumes;  has  four 
grand  divisions  ;  the  historical  and  biographical 
section  is  in  chronological  order ;  the  other  sec- 
tions are  Pure  Science,  Applied  Science,  and 
Miscellaneous.  Various  of  the  important  articles 
have  also  appeared  separately.  Richardson's 
Dictionary,  for  instance,  was  originally  issued 
as  a  part  of  it  There  are  others  of  reputable 
character  like  the  National  Cyclopedia,  published 
in  London,  thirteen  volumes,  costing  $60 ;  the  Icon- 
ographic,  six  volumes  in  octavo  and  quarto,  illus- 
trated, costing  $50 ;  and  of  lesser  bulk,  Dick's  in 
three  volumes,  %\ 5 ;  Brande's  Cyclopedia  ofLitera- 
ture,  Science  and  Art,  three  volumes,  $20  —  all  of 
which  are  on  the  outer  verge  of  popularity, 
though  doubtless  to  be  commended  by  such  as 
make  daily  use  of  them.  Indeed,  almost  any 
fair  book  of  reference,  thoroughly  understood, 
and  used  with  a  frequency  that  gives  facility  of 
consultation,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  to  expect 
from  it,  is  every  way  better  than  the  best,  slightly 
comprehended,  and  rarely  used.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  acquaintance,  among  most  people, 
with  books  of  reference.  More  buy  them  than 
use  them,  at  least  intelligently. 

Justin  Winsor. 


Pbof.  Dklius  is  lecturing  in  Bonn  on  Shak- 
spere's  Henry  VIII,  part  of  which  Mr.  Sped- 
ding,  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  Mr.  Browning,  followed 
by  the  Cambridge  editors  and  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  give  to 
Fletcher.  Prof.  Delius  intends  to  combat  this 
somewhat  formidable  host,  and  to  maintain  that 
the  earlier  English  critics  who  assigned  the  whole 
play  to  Shakspere  were  better  judges. —  Academy. 


SHAKESPEARIAN  A. 

Mid.  N.  Dream  II,  i,  251,  &c. 

"  Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 
with  sweet  muskroses,  and  with  eglantine : 
There  sleep*  Titania  sometime  of  the  nieht , 
Luli'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight ; 
And  there  the  snake  throws  his  enamell'd  skin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in  : 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I'll  streak  her  •yes, 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies." 

This  passage  never  reads  or  sounds  right  to 
my  ear.  One  would  suppose  it  were  the  snake's 
eyes,  and  not  Titania's,  that  Oberon  wished  to 
streak.  Mr.  Keightley,  feeling  the  disorder, 
proposes  to  read  as  follows,  interpolating  a  new 
conjectural  line,  which  I  have  enclosed  in 
brackets : 

"And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamell'd  skin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in : 
There  sleeps  Titania  sometime  of  the  night, 
Luli'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight ; 
[Upon  her  will  1  steal  there  as  she  lies,] 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I'll  streak  her  eyes, 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies." 

This  improves  the  fitness  of  things  materially ; 
but  the  introduction  of  an  entire  new  line  is 
totally  inadmissible,  except  to  a  Collier  Folio 
Corrector.  I  have  always  thought  the  following 
arrangement  would  cure  the  difficulty;  and  it 
involves  only  the  change  of  the  word  "  there  " 
to  where;  unless  we  add,  as  I  certainly  should 
(and  which  Mr.  Grant  White  does  in  his  text), 
the  change  of  "flowers"  to  bowers,  a  change 
first  made  by  the  "Corr.  Fo.  1632" : 

"  I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  Mows, 
Where  ozlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk  roses,  and  with  eglantine ; 
And  where  the  snake  throws  her  enamell'd  skin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in : 
There  sleeps  Titania  sometime  of  the  night, 
Luli'd  in  these  bowers  with  dances  and  delight : 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I'll  streak  her  eyes, 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies." 

This  slight  change  of  arrangement,  and  of 
two  words  "  there  "  to  where,  and  "flowers"  to 
bowers,  both  very  easily  mistaken  by  the  printer, 
seems  to  me  to  render  everything  orderly. 
Oberon  first  mentions  the  bank,  overgrown  with 
all  fragrant  flowers;  then  the  bowers,  "quite 
over-canopied  "  [notice  the  fitness  of  the  term  to 
"bowers"]  with  these  flowers,  where  Titania 
reposes,  "  lulled  with  dances  and  delight "  by  her 
attendant  fairies;  and  lastly  he  mentions  her 
covering,  the  snake's  beautifully  enamelled  skin, 
which  the  snake  there  duly  threw  or  cast,  and 
which  was  a  "  weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy 
in."  This  completes  his  description  of  her 
couch,  with  its  surroundings,  in  order,  and  not 
jumbled  up  as  the  old  text  makes  it,  and  re- 
moves all  grammatical  doubt  whether  it  is  the 
snake's  eyes,  or  his  queen's,  that  he  means  to 
"latch."  He  then  naturally  proceeds  to  say 
what  he'll  do : 

"And  with  the  juice  of  this,"  holding  up  in  his  hand  the 
flower  just  brought  him  by  Puck,  "  I'll  streak  her  eyes,  And 
make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies." 

Were  I  printing  a  "  Shakespeare,"  I  think  I 
should  certainly  so  arrange  this  beautiful  passage. 
I  may  add  that  the  change  of  "  flowers"  to  bowers 
is  not  absolutely  required ;  though  I  do  think  the 
context  makes  it  very  likely  and  plausible. 

Misprints  in  Concordance.  In  Mrs.  Cow- 
den  Clarke's  invaluable  Concordance  to  Shake- 
speare occur  two  similar  and  amusing  typograph- 
ical errors,  worthy  of  note  and  correction.  The 
first  is  on  page  506,  col.  1,  line  18 :  where, 


"  of  fair  Milan  cathedral,  and  from,"  King  John  III, 
i,  t«38], 

should  read: 

"  of  fair  Milan  cardinal,  and  from." 

The  other  is  on  page  731,  col.  1,  line  62 : 

"  as  is  the  sucking  dove,  or  harmless,"  t  Henry  IV  z 
HI, «,  170. 

should  read : 

"as  is  the  sucking  lamb,  or  harmless."— 

In  the  first  instance,  doubtless,  the  compiler  was 
thinking  of  the  beautiful  cathedral  for  which 
Milan  is  famous ;  in  the* other,  her  mind  recurred 
to  Bottom's  almost  proverbial  expression  in 
AT.  Night's  Dream  ;  and  the  proof-reader  failed 
to  notice  the  mistake. 

Careless  Transpositions.  In  scores  of  pas- 
sages in  the  First  Folio,  the  carelessness  of  the 
compositor  in  transposing  words,  lines,  or  half- 
lines,  is  the  cause  of  their  obscurity.  About  the 
only  merit  of  old  Z.  Jackson's  comments  (1819) 
is  that,  being  a  practical  printer,  he  was  able  to 
suggest  where  and  why  many  of  these  irregular- 
ities occurred.  Generally,  however,  the  exercise 
of  a  little  common  sense  will  rectify  them.  In 
Trot,  and  Cresn  act  I,  sc.  i,  is  one  of  those  pas- 
sages, where  the  beauty  is  marred  by  a  line  in 
one  place,  and  a  half  line  in  another,  having  been 
shuffled  out  of  their  proper  order.  I  give  it  as 
we  have  it  in  the  Globe  Edition : 

"  Treilns.  I  tell  thee  I  am  mad 

In  Cressitfs  love :  thou  answer's! '  she  is  fair ;  * 
Pourst  in  the  open  nicer  of  my  heart 
Her  eves,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  tier  gait,  her  voice. 
Hand!  lest  in  thy  discourse,  O,  that  her  hand, 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink, 
Writing  their  own  reproach,  to  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  hand  of  ploughman :  this  thou  tell'st  me, 
As  true  thou  tell'st  me,  when  I  say  I  love  her; 
But  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balm, 
Thou  lay*  st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given  dm 
The  knife  that  made  it" 

In  the  5th  line,  in  the  Folio,  the  sentence  ends 
with  "  discourse."  But,  undoubtedly,  the  use  of 
the  word  "  handiest "  suggested  to  Troilus's  mind 
the  hand  of  his  fair  Cressid;  so  I  place  the_ 
words  "  her  hand  "  in  apposition  with  "  her  eyes, 
her  hair,"  &c,  in  the  preceding  line;  and  "oh, 
hand !  "  naturally  introduces  his  extra  apostrophe 
of  praise  to  that  member.  I  believe  Mr.  Barry 
was  the  first  to  notice  that  line  3  had  been  mis- 
placed ;  and  Grant  White  that  line  8  had  been 
printed  wrong  end  foremost  Making  these 
slight  corrections,  and  reading  pour'd  instead  of 
"pour'st,"  and  (as  S.  Walker  suggested)  and  for 
"as"  in  the  10th  line,  we  have  the  passage  in  a 
connected,  orderly,  sensible  form,  as  I  cannot  bat 
believe  it  was  written  by  the  poet : 

"  Treilnt.  I  tell  thee  I  am  mad 

In  Cressid' s  love :  thou  answer's! '  she  is  fair; ' 
Her  eves,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice, 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse ;  her  hand.  Oh,  hand  I 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink, 
Writing  their  own  reproach ;  to  whose  soft  seizure. 
And  spirit  of  sense,  the  cygnet's  down  is  harsh. 
Hard  as  the  hand  of  ploughman  I  This  thou  tell'st  me. 
And  true  thou  tell'st  me,  when  I  say  —  I  love  her; 
But,  saving  thus,  instead  of  oil  or  balm, 
Pour'd  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart, 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given  me 
The  knife  that  made  it." 

Globe  Obeli.  The  distinguished  Editors  of  the 
Globe  Shakespeare  mark  with  an  obelus  (t )  the 
passages  and  lines  which,  in  their  judgment, 
have  "  been  corrupted  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect 
the  sense,  no  admissible  emendation  having  been 
proposed."    I  have,  however,  noted  some  of 
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these  obelized  passages  that  yield  an  easy  inter- 
pretation, due  regard  being  had  to  the  poet's 
style  and  idiom.  As  an  example,  cf.  Henry  V: 
IV,  i,  262 : 

"  t  What  is  thy  soul  of  adoration  ?" 

The  King  is  addressing  "Ceremony,"  in  the 
well-known  soliloquy  where  this  line  occurs. 
The  pronominal  adjective  "  thy "  is  transferred 
from  "  adoration  "  to  "  soul,"  by  a  poetic  license 
common  enough  with  Shakespeare,  where  his 
verse  or  rhythm  requires  it ;  this  gives  us  "  What 
is  the  soul  of  thy  adoration  ? "  Another  idiom 
of  the  poet  is  the  use  of  the  subjective  genitive, 
an  idiom  which  we  find  every  few  pages,  and  one 
well-known  to  his  attentive  readers.  By  this 
idiom,  "thy  adoration"  means  "the  adoration 
that  is  paid  to  thee;"  and  the  whole  line  is,  con- 
sequently, paraphrased,  "What,  O  ceremony,  is 
the  soul,  the  essence,  the  « true  inwardness,'  of 
the  adoration  that  men  are  daily  seen  to  offer 
thee?"  This  seems  plain  enough.  The  sub- 
jective genitive  is  a  usage  that  requires  close 
watching,  or  we  shall  be 1  led  into  false  construc- 
tion by  neglecting  it  In  King  Lear  (IV,  vii, 
27)  occurs  a  line  which  is  almost  universally 
misinterpreted  on  this  account.  It  is  in  that 
touching  scene  where  Cordelia  is  bending  over 
her  "  child-  changed "  father,  and  anxiously 
awaiting  his  awaking  from  a  sleep  that  she 
hopes  may  restore  his  soundness  of  mind.  As 
usually  printed,  she  says : 

"  Restoration,  hang  thy  medicine  on  my  lips  I  " 

Here  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  delete  the 
comma  after  "restoration; "  then  apply  the  sub- 
jective genitive  construction  to  "thy  medicine," 
which  will  accordingly  mean  "  the  medicine  to 
cure  thee ;"  and  thus  the  sentence  is  properly 
explained :  "  Let  restoration  hang  on  my  lips  the 
medicine  to  cure  thy  griefs  ; "  or  "  Let  my  kisses 
be  the  medicine  that  will  restore  thee  to  thy 
former  health."  j.  c 

Zanesville,  O.,  May  6,  J878. 

HEW  HOVELS.  % 

The  Harpers,  backed  by  the  historic  success 
of  their  "Library  of  Select  Fiction,"  have  be- 
gun a  "Library  of  American  Fiction,"  "to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  works  of  American 
authors."   Two  stories,  Esther  Penne/ather  and 
yustine's  Lovers,  simultaneously  introduce  it  to 
the  public   The  volumes  resemble  those  of  the 
other  library  in  size  and  proportion,  but  are 
printed  in  larger  type,  and  bound  in  covers 
which  are,  to  say  the  least,  of  an  original  and 
striking  design.   The  story  of  Esther  Penne- 
father  is  described  by  the  publishers  as  "  a  novel 
of  extraordinary  power,  fascination,  and  striking 
originality; "  and  the  writer  of  it,  Alice  Perry,  is 
presented  as  "  a  young  author  whose  first  pub- 
lished book  gives  promise  of  still  larger  per- 
formance in  the  future."   This  presentation  of 
the  author  we  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  ac- 
cept ;  but  the  description  of  the  book  is,  in  our 
judgment,  entirely  overdone.    Esther  Penne- 
father  is  a  young  teacher  in  a  girls'  school,  who 
comes  under  the  spell  of  a  magnetic  principal, 
and  out  of  infatuation  with  her,  and  to  save  her 
from  a  fancied  unpleasantness,  sacrifices  herself 
in  marriage  to  a  vulgar  "drummer,"  and  dies 
dwnxally  at  the  end.   It  is  long  since  we  have 


read  a  more  mournfully  unsatisfying  tale.  It  is 
morbid  at  the  beginning,  dismal  at  the  close,  and 
disagreeable  all  the  way  through.  The  character 
of  Miss  Snow  is  unnatural,  Esther's  devotion  to 
her  is  ridiculous,  the  motive  to  the  misalliance  is 
utterly  inadequate  in  comparison  with  its  enor- 
mity, and  the  consummation  of  the  whole  is 
painful  without  any  good  purpose.  The  style 
has  a  certain  intensity,  and  the  work  shows 
pains;  but  the  parts  are  not  well  welded  to- 
gether, and  the  general  conception  is  of  a  sort 
to  have  originated  in  the  brain  of  an  unhealthy 
school-girl  of  talents  but  of  romantic  tendencies, 
who  has  been  overfed  on  George  Eliot  and  Miss 
Phelps.  She  should  have  burned  this  book  in 
the  manuscript,  not  printed  it,  and  used  the  skill 
acquired  in  the  writing  of  it  in  another  effort ; 
and,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  she  will  one 
day  wish  she  had. 

A  far  healthier  mind  and  steadier  hand  have 
given  us  Justine's  Lovers,  though  the  author's 
name  is  withheld ;  but  not  even  is  this  a  strong 
and  brilliant  enough  novel  to  give  iclat  to  a  new 
"Library  of  American  Fiction,"  which  is  thus 
left  to  take  its  first  step  forward  with  one  foot 
lame  and  the  other  weak.  Justine's  lovers  were 
two.  One  was  weighed  in  the  balances  and 
found  wanting ;  the  other  proved  true,  but  death 
took  him.  Between  them  the  girl's  heart  was 
wrung ;  and,  as  misfortunes  never  come  single, 
her  widowed  mother's  property  was  lost  into  the 
bargain,  leaving  her  to  the  bitterness  of  office- 
seeking  in  Washington.  But  better  and  brighter 
days  succeeded.  The  story  is  told  with  natural- 
ness and  simplicity,  and  two  of  the  figures  in  it, 
the  elder  Starkenburg  and  Mr.  Bartle,  are  very 
well  drawn.  It  is  moderately  entertaining, 
without  being  in  any  way  remarkable. 

Should  ministers  write  novels  ?  Yes,  if  they 
can.  But  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  they, 
of  all  novelists,  shall  be  full  of  a  good  purpose, 
and  leave  us  in  no  doubt  what  the  purpose  is. 
Yet  we  must  say  that  we  are  in  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  Rev.  W.  M.  Baker's 
A  Year  worth  Living.  Therefore,  we  are  in 
doubt  whether  it  is,  as  much  as  some  others,  a 
novel  worth  reading,  except  for  its  "  local  color," 
which  is  certainly  strong;  and  we  are  quite  sure 
that  few  of  the  people  in  it  are  worth  knowing, 
except  as  "characters."  It  belongs  to  the  order 
of  novels  which  may  be  called  "  studies  ;*' 
graphic,  rugged  charcoal  sketches,  as  it  were,  of 
scenes  and  individualities  present  to  the  artist's 
eye  and  interesting  to  him,  if  not  to  the  spec- 
tator, for  their  own  sake.  The  "year  worth 
living"  in  this  case  was  that  spent  by  a  young 
Presbyterian  minister  in  a  typical  parish  in 
what  might  be  St. Augustine,  Florida.  [Lee  & 
Shepard.] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  purpose  of 
Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  is  in  Bluffton.  Mr.  Savage  is 
the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  the  Unity, 
Boston ;  and  a  radical  of  the  radicals.  He  began 
life  as  an  Orthodox  Congregationalist  His 
transition  from  the  one  position  to  the  other  has 
been,  of  course,  a  marked  one.  No  one  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  his  mind  and  the  incidents 
of  his  career  will  fail  to  discover  his  own  inner 
experience,  if  not  some  details  of  his  outer  his- 
tory, photographed  in  this  novel.  Bluffton  was  a 
city  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Rev.  Mark  For- 
rest,  whose  pen-portrait  on  page  23  will  give  the  I 


reader  a  very  good  idea  of  Mr.  Savage  himself, 
was  the  yonng  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  therein.  Tom  Winthrop  was  a  "free- 
thinking"  friend  living  a  little  way  up  river. 
In  addition  there  are  deacons,  ladies,  squires, 
and  others,  as  the  plays  say.  The  story  is  the 
recital  of  the  Reverend  Forrest's  emancipation 
from  the  "thraldom  "  of  creeds  and  so  forth,  and 
of  the  course  of  his  true  love  which  did  not  run 
smooth.  Theologies  are  discussed  in  the  dialogue, 
and  the  "improved"  religious  beliefs  of  mod- 
ern times  are  generously  ventilated.  Mr.  Savage 
has  succeeded  very  well  in  the  structural  and 
purely  literary  part  of  the  work ;  but  his  argu- 
mentation does  not  impress  us  very  deeply ;  and 
we  differ  from  him  decidedly  as  to  the  propriety 
and  wisdom  of  defending  one's  own  religious 
opinions  by  caricaturing  those  of  others.  But 
he  writes  with  earnestness,  naturalness  and 
spirit ;  and  some  of  his  passages  are  very 
effective.  We  dislike,  however,  the  introduction 
of  such  episodes  as  that  of  Mr.  Smiley's  daughter. 
[Lee  &  Shepard.] 

Church  life  is  again  turned  to  account,  though 
in  a  different  way,  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  Poganuc 
People  [Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert],  only  the 
church  is  in  Connecticut,  and  the  time  the  sleepy 
past  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago.  Things 
were  lively  in  Poganuc,  nevertheless.  The  "  'Pis- 
copals  "  had  come  in  and  set  up  an  opposition 
"  meetin',"  and  though  no  daily  paper  brought 
telegraphic  reports  of  telephones  and  phono- 
graphs to  astonish  the  natives,  there  were  "  lec- 
tion," and  Fourth  of  July  "trainin',"  and  apple- 
parings  and  the  regular  "revival,"  to  fill  out  the 
round  year.  This  is  the  sort  of  life  which  goes 
on  in  this  book ;  a  life  of  old-fashioned  "  court- 
in',"  and  Yankee  dialect,  and  sectarian  divisions ; 
set  against  a  glowing  background  of  New  Eng- 
land scenery.  The  subject  is  one  which  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  before  handled ;  she  here  only  gives 
the  kaleidoscope^ another  turn. 

The  Godson  of  a  Marquis,  by  Andre*  Theuriet, 
appears  as  No.  IX  in  Appleton's  "Collection 
of  Foreign  Authors."  No  novel  in  this  series 
yet  has  pleased  us  more  than  Gerard's  Mar- 
riage, by  the  same  author,  and  in  exquisite 
style  and  in  all  qualities  of  interest  this  is  the 
equal  of  that.  By  reason  of  its  materials,  how- 
ever, it  falls  below  that  for  the  purpose  of 
those  readers  who  are  particular  about  their 
company.  The  godson  of  the  marquis  was  the 
marquis's  illegitimate  son,  whose  ignoble  birth 
stood  after  in  the  way  of  his  honorable  marriage 
to  a  lovely  girl.  Over  this  hindrance  the  unfor- 
tunate godson  almost  stumbled  into  an  intrigue 
with  a  married  woman,  but  happily  was  saved 
from  it;  the  repentant  marriage  of  his  father 
and  mother  finally  bringing  his  love  troubles  to 
an  acceptable  solution.  This,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  a  decidedly  Frenchy  plot,  but  it  must  be 
said  that  the  wondrous  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment of  Theuriet  relieve  it  of  all  coarse- 
ness. There  are  passages  in  it  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  characterization  is  masterful  and  yet 
easy. 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  in  this  enumera- 
tion a  novel  which  as  a  source  of  pure,  whole- 
some, and  unalloyed  enjoyment  we  think  sur- 
passes any  of  the  others ;  we  are  almost  ready 
to  say  all  of  them  put  together.  This  is  Susan 
Morley's  Margaret  Chetwynd  (J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
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Co.]  It  is  an  English  story  of  large  proportions 
and  careful  workmanship,  marred  by*  no  extrava- 
gances of  style,  nor  monstrosities  of  character, 
nor  improbabilities  of  incident,  nor  vulgarities 
of  wickedness;  but  full  of  agreeable  people, 
and  engrossed  with  an  interesting  family  history, 
which  takes  the  reader  into  the  very  intellectual, 
social,  and  spiritual  interior  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, presenting  at  almost  every  point  a  picture 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  upon.  There  is  an 
indescribable  air  of  good  breeding  about  the 
book,  which  sets  it  apart  by  itself  from  the  great 
mass  of  its  kind,  and  though  there  may  be  places 
in  it  which  are  weak  as  compared  with  the 
general  fabric,  it  is  as  a  whole  singularly  well 
designed,  woven  and  colored ;  a  work  in  which 
any  cultivated  taste  must  find  great  satisfaction. 
Hoping  that  many  of  our  readers  will  take  it  in 
hand  for  themselves,  we  shall  not  injure  it  for 
them  by  giving  here  any  hint  of  its  very  ingenious 
plot,  or  of  the  striking  company  of  characters 
which  it  assembles ;  but  we  are  sure  that  if  their 
minds  are  at  all  like  ours,  they  will  join  with  us 
in  bestowing  upon  it  almost  unqualified  praise. 
It  is  the  one  novel  of  the  present  lot  which  we 
should  read  if  we  could  read  but  one. 

Of  Auerbach's  Landolin,  Russell's  T^ke  Fall  of 
Damascus,  Rothmell,  and  other  works  under  this 
head,  we  are  obliged  to  defer  notice. 


dies  and  Find  an  Echo  in  the  Chambers  of  the 
Soul."  Since  neither  in  title  or  preface  is  any 
principle  of  selection  indicated,  we  cannot  look 
for  much  plan  or  arrangement  in  the  volume. 
Still  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  Emerson's 
"  Snow  Storm,"  Burns's  "  Prayer  in  the  Prospect 
of  Death,"  and  "  Hiawatha's  Wooing,"  occurring 
in  this  order.  Besides  the  authors  whose  names 
appear  in  all  anthologies,  there  are  other  less 
known,  but  not  less  deserving,  favorites,  such  as 
Miss  Moloch,  and  R.  M.  Milnes  ;  and  only  two 
or  three  poems  in  the  book  seem  quite  unworthy 
of  insertion.  In  a  few  extracts  from  the  older 
poets  some  antiquated  words  are  explained  in 
the  margin,  but  the  Scotch  quotations,  which 
certainly  need  a  glossary  as  much  as  Chaucer, 
are  left  without  notes.  Many  people,  who  would 
readily  understand  militant,  sothfastnesse,  and 
behove,  would  be  puzzled  by  keek,  ase,  and  fuffin. 
We  notice  two  strange  mistakes.  Under  the 
title  "  Disasters,"  a  half-dozen  lines  from  Long- 
fellow's "Hiawatha"  are  given  as  anonymous; 
and,  similarly,  the  selection  "  How  to  Live,"  also 
styled  anonymous,  consists  of  the  last  sentence  in 
Bryant's  "  Thanatopsis,"  the  closing  lines  being 
altered  to  read  thus : 

B«r  an  unfaltering  truat  m  Him  who  earn* 
To  nude  the*  to  immortal  joy  t  about. 

-  The  True  Measure  of  Life,"  ascribed  to  Giles 
Fletcher,  is  really  from  Bailey's  "  Festus." 


COLLECTED  POETRY. 

THE  appearance  of  a  new  volume  of  Poems  of 
Places,1  devoted  to  Russia,  is  very  opportune. 
It  is  a  little  surprising  to  see  how  much  of  a  clas- 
sical interest  the  country  has.  Connected  with 
the  Crimea,  we  find  the  sad  lament  of  Iphigenia 
in  Tauris,  and  under  Bessarabia  two  elegies 
from  Ovid's  Tristia,  newly  rendered  into  English 
hexameters  and  pentameters  by  Mr.  Longfellow 
himself.  The  story  of  Prometheus  belongs  to 
the  Caucasus,  and  is  given  in  four  forms,  in 
Mrs.  Browning's  translation  from  iEschylus,  and 
in  the  later  versions  of  Goethe,  Shelley,  and  our 
own  Lowell.  William  Morris,  a  prince  among 
story-tellers,  brings  us  back  to  Colchis  and  the 
Golden  Fleece.  Among  historical  themes, 
Campbell,  Southey,  and  Tennyson  have  sung  of 
the  Fall  of  Poland,  the  March  to  Moscow,  and 
the  Charge  of  Balaklava.  We  are  more  inter- 
ested in  the  glimpses  of  the  nation's  inner  life 
afforded  by  the  "Esthonian  Bridal. Song"  and 
a  cluster  of  popular  poems  of  the  Russians. 
Byron's  "Mazeppa"  is  the  longest  poem  in  the 
book,  and  Bayard  Taylor's  u  Song  of  the  Camp," 
with  the  many  pieces  from  Miss  Proctor's  pen,  at 
once  attract  attention. 

The  book  of  Favorite  Poems,*  although  no  hint 
of  the  fact  is  given,  proves  to  be  a  reprint,  page 
for  page,  preface,  index,  and  all,  with  the  addition 
of  perhaps  a  third  more  poems,  of  a  collection 
before  published.  In  other  days,  the  compiler, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Head,  gave  his  work  the  following 
wordy  title:  "Jewels  from  the  Quarry  of  the 
Mind,  Pearls  Gathered  from  the  Shore  of  Life, 
Buds  and  Blossoms  that  Make  Glad  the  Garden 
of  the  Heart,  Chimes  that  Ring  out  Sweet  Melo- 
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was  written  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Abbott,  Head 
Master  of  the  City  of  London  School.  It 
purports  to  be  an  autobiographic  memoir  of 
one  of  the  Seventy  Disciples,  and  is  a  mir- 
ror of  our  Lord's  life  and  times.  It  is  as 
large  a  success  as  any  such  peculiarly  difficult 
essay  can  be ;  distinguished  by  its  thorough 
study  of  materials,  a  careful  handling  of  a 
delicate  theme,  a  reverent  and  tender  spirit, 
and  a  rich  and  beautiful  style.  Its  power  to 
interest  will  depend  on  the  taste  of  the 
reader.  There  are  minds  which  will  deeply 
enjoy  its  glowing  pictures  of  scene  and 
incident,  and  its  imaginative  embellishment 
of  the  Gospel  record,  conceived  from  the 
contemporary  standpoint ;  conceived  too  with 
rare  ability  and  good  taste.  To  others  its 
very  contrast,  as  shown  against  the  grand 
simplicity  of  the  Scripture  itself,  will  reveal 
defects.  There  is  a  subtle  tone  of  ration- 
alism in  its  pages  which  will  produce  a  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  in  some  quarters.  In  our 
judgment  no  book  could  be  more  scientifi- 
cally or  essentially  Christian.  Of  its  lofty, 
spiritual  intent  there  can  be  no  question, 
and  its  scholarship  and  dignity  are  of  the 
highest  order.  That  the  New  York  Observer 
should  have  refused  an  advertisement  of  the 
book  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  joke  of  the 
season. 


S. 


'Poems  of  Places.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
Russia.    Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 

*  Favorite  Poems.  Selected  from  English  and  American 
Authors.   T.  V.  Crowell. 


The  Natural  History  of  Atheism.     By  J. 
Blackie.   [Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.] 

It  is  a  most  significant  sign  of  the  times 
that  one  who  has  had  a  good  reputation  for 
orthodoxy  (we  assure  the  reader  that  we 
know  what  "orthodoxy"  really  is,  but  never 
mean  to  tell)  should  come  forward  to  defend 
Theism  against  prevalent  fashions  of  athe- 
istic thought,  in  Prof.  Blackie's  broad  and 
generous  way.  He  denounces  the  damnato- 
ry clause  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  with  the 
same  vigor  which  he  uses  in  handling  the 
"  disease  of  the  speculative  faculty  "  called 
atheism.  The  world  is  to  him  the  "  manifes- 
tation of  that  self-existent,  self-energizing, 
all-present,  all-controlling,  all-moulding,  rea- 
sonable Unity,  whom  we  justly  call  God." 
If  this  is  called  Pantheism,  our  author  is 
unterrified  by  the  name,  and  quite  wMling  to 
hear  the  reproach  of  it  in  company  with  St. 
Paul.  The  book  bears  in  every  chapter  the 
signs  of  a  union  of  Greek  culture  with 
Hebrew  morality,  of  love  of  knowledge  and 
beauty  joined  to  conscience  and  religious 
romance. 

"  God  in  all  and  through  all  and  for  all,  is  the 
only  formula  that  can  explain  these  things. 
Without  God  evolution,  continuity  of  nature, 
natural  selection,  conservation  or  energy,  or 
whatever  other  phrases  happen  to  have  currency 
for  the  hour,  are  mere  sound  and  smoke." 

Philochristus.   [Roberts  Brothers]. 

This  work  originated  in  England,  and  has 
there  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  It 
is  anonymous,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 


Artist  Biographies.  Rembrandt.  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. Claude  Lorraine.  3  Vols.  [Hough- 
ton, Osgood  &  Co.] 

Of  the  information  presented  in  these 
three  latest  of  Mr.  Sweetser's  excellent  little 
volumes,  that  in  the  first  is  perhaps  most 
picturesque,  that  in  the  second  most  recon- 
dite, that  in  the  third  most  entertaining. 
Rembrandt  is  as  shadowy  a  figure  as  was  his 
style ;  Claude  has  hardly  been  known  in  lit- 
erature—  only  by  his  works ;  Reynolds  was 
the  cherished  intimate  of  all  the  English 
notables  of  his  age.  As  different  as  were 
the  worlds  they  lived  in  are  the  schools  of 
art  these  three  men  represent;  the  books 
confront  each  other  like  pictures  in  a  con- 
trast We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Sweetser 
finds  reason  to  soften  the  traditional  portrait 
of  the  great  Dutch  master  r  and  for  his  pains- 
taking and  laborious  search  after  the  facts 
of  Claude's  life,  we  are  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  him.  The  lists  of  each  painter's 
works,  accompanying  the  several  volumes  of 
this  series,  are  alone  of  great  value. 

Rome  in  Canada.   By  Charles  Lindsey.  [To- 
ronto :  Lovell  Brothers.] 

This  is  an  important  book  from  the  side 
of  the  Protestant  The  Roman  Catholic 
will  laugh  at  it  —  or  scowl.  The  author  is 
a  Canadian  journalist,  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  political  affairs  in  the  provinces, 
and  studied  up  this  their  ecclesiastical  aspect 
with  evident  thoroughness  and  care.  The 
book  grows  out  of  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  bent  on  securing  civil 
supremacy  in  Canada.    It  contains  a  good 
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deal  of  historical  information,  which  is  really 
valuable  ;  of  some  of  its  argumentation  and 
conjecture  we  are  not  so  sure.  It  is  written 
with  manifest  ability,  and  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  all  who  have  special  interest  in 
the  subject,  which  is  one  that  concerns  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Canada. 


The  English  in  Ireland,  a  reply  by  "T. 
Adolphus"  to  Mr.  Freeman's  Turks  in  Europe 
[].  L.  Sibole  &  Co.],  proves  to  be  exactly  what 
its  title  promises :  a  sharp  and  spirited  argument 
for  the  rights  of  the  Turk,  based  on  the  analogy 
offered  by  British  rule  in  Ireland.  The  analogy 
is  not,  however,  perfect,  and  the  argument  will 
fail  to  carry  conviction  except  to  those  who  are 
prepossessed  for  Turkey  in  the  present  strug- 
gle. The  publication  is  a  tract  of  "  vest-pocket " 
dimensions. —  We  have  examined  with  great  in- 
terest the  catalogue  of  the  Loan  Exhibition,  pre- 
pared by  the  Women's  Art  Museum  Association 
of  Cincinnati ;  which  illustrates,  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  the  lead  which  this  city  is 
taking  in  the  patronage  of  art.  —  Heart's  Ease 
is  the  title  of  a  little  knotted  set  of  Scrip- 
ture excerpts  and  poetical  snatches,  compiled 
by  Miss  Rose  Porter  and  published  by  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  &  Co.  —  Wilmington,  N.  C,  is  the 
place  of  publication  of  The  South  Atlantic, 
"a  monthly  magazine  of  Literature,  Science 
and  Art,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Cicero  W.  Harris.  Its 
appearance  is  creditable.  —  Cassell,  Petter  & 
Galpin,  London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  have  be- 
gun the  publication  of  The  Magazine  of  Art,  an 
illustrated  monthly,  of  generous  proportions  and 
handsome  appearance,  devoted  to  the  exposition 
of  art  principles,  work,  and  literature.  Single 
copies,  25  cents. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City 
of  Taunton,  Mass.,  E.  C.  Arnold,  Librarian,  is  a 
new  and  valuable  addition  to  the  limited  number 
of  good  catalogues,  and  will  be  a  useful  book  of 
reference  in  any  except  the  very  largest  libraries. 
In  addition  to  the  alphabetical  list  of  titles  and 
authors  it  contains  a  Classified  Index,  arranged 
under  the  general  heads  of  Theology,  Science, 
Art,  Literature,  History,  Geography,  Biography, 
Poetry,  Drama,  and  Fiction.  Such  an  index  will 
save  much  time  to  the  student,  and  to  the  libra- 
rian, who  is  often  expected  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation from  memory.  The  cross  references  from 
pseudonyms  to  the  real  names  of  authors,  and  the 
suggested  authorship  of  recent  books  published 
anonymously  (the  No  Name  Series,  for  instance), 
give  the  catalogue  a  peculiar  value.  We  should 
judge  the  Taunton  Library  to  have  been  selected 
with  a  wise  generosity,  and  are  sure  its  advantages 
will  be  better  understood  now  that  so  complete 
and  accurate  a  catalogue  has  been  prepared. 
Printed  in  clear  type,  on  manilla  paper,  the  book 
is  evidently  made  to  wear,  a  quality  which  all 
librarians  will  appreciate. 

There  has  been  begun,  under  the  auspices  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  publication  of  an 
American  Journal  of  Mathematics,  which  bids 
fair  to  fill  an  important  place  in  our  strictly  sci- 
entific literature,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  com- 
mand attention  abroad.  Its  working  editor  we 
take  to  be  Mr.  W.  E.  Story,  formerly  of  Harvard 


College ;  a  born  mathematician,  an  enthusiastic 
scholar,  a  fine  instructor  ;  who  will  give  to  the 
work  tlje  impulse  of  a  ruling  enthusiasm,  and 
help  to  make  it  a  success  if  success  be  possible. 
The  names  associated  with  his  are  those  of  Pro- 
fessors J.  J.  Sylvester,  B.  Peirce,  Mr.  Simon 
Newcomb,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Rowland.  The  maga- 
zine is  a  large  and  well-printed  quarto.  The 
contents,  judged  by  the  first  number,  will  be  such 
as  only  professional  mathematicians  will  care  for, 
or,  indeed,  can  understand ;  but  to  all  such  the 
journal  must  prove  of  great  value. 

Mr.  Rufus  Wendell  must  excuse  us,  but  in  his 
Speeches  of  the  New  Testament  he  has  wasted  an 
immense  quantity  of  paper,  ink,  and  labor.  His 
large  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  six  hundred  pa- 
ges, finely  printed,  is  devoted  to  an  arrangement  of 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament  "  speeches  "  upon 
very  fanciful  principles,  which  seem  to  us  of  no 
account  The  mere  curiosities  of  the  naked 
letter  of  the  Bible  have  here  received  an  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  toil.  The  book  is  intricate 
to  the  point  of  mystery  in  its  plan,  and  as  life  is 
short  we  have  not  attempted  to  master  the  ac- 
companying keys  to  its  interpretation.  There 
may  have  been  profit  in  the  labor  of  making  it ; 
but  in  the  labor  of  using  it  we  can  see  no  profit 
whatever.   It  is  published  by  the  author. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  public  demand  for  a 
book  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  publishers  from 
sending  copies  of  it  to  the  press  for  notice ;  but 
this  we  are  assured  is  the  case  with  the  late 
Bishop  Marvin's  To  the  East  by  Way  of  the  West 
[St  Louis :  Bryan,  Brand  &  Co.],  of  which  12,000 
copies  have  been  printed  and  sold  within  two 
months.  Bishop  Marvin  was  appointed  by  the 
College  of  Methodist  Bishops  to  pay  a  missionary 
visit  to  China,  and,  setting  forth  in  1876,  he  ex- 
tended his  trip  to  Japan,  India,  Egypt  and 
Syria,  returning  home  by  way  of  Germany  and 
England.  His  sudden  death  in  November  last, 
before  the  publication  <jf  this  narrative,  gives  to 
it  a  peculiar  and  pathetic  interest.  Its  value  lies 
not  in  any  freshness  of  materials,  for  he  goes 
over  ground  made  familiar  by  other  travelers; 
but  in  his  judgments  of  what  he  saw,  which  are 
those  of  a  wise,  discriminating,  earnest-minded 
man  of  missionary  spirit  Yet  his  narrative, 
purely  as  such,  is  entertaining ;  remarkable  for 
the  simplicity  of  the  man  behind  it,  and  for  its 
unpretending  literary  style.  The  book  is  a  cred- 
itable one  to  its  publishers  and  to  their  city. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Wentworth's  Elements  of  Geometry 
[Ginn  &  Heath]  presents  the  essentials  of  plane 
geometry  in  good  form  for  purposes  of  element- 
ary instruction,  peculiar  typographical  devices 
being  employed  to  render  the  text  clear  and  the 
page  attractive.  We  are  confident  that  as  a  text- 
book it  will  endure  successfully  the  test  of  actual 
use.  —  We  are  equally  pleased  with  the  plan  and 
appearance  of  Emma  E.  Bullet's  First  Lessons  in 
French  [Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.],  which,  by 
reason  of  its  simple  and  piquant  exercises,  its 
distinct  typography,  its  beautiful  pictures,  and 
its  generally  engaging  look,  seems  to  us  a  book 
of  books  for  interesting  the  child-mind  in  the 
study  of  the  French  language.  It  should  be 
installed  on  the  lower  shelf  of  every  nursery 
book-case,  where  it  may  be  in  easy  reach  of  the 
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youngest  —  Mr.  George  M.  Baker  has  brought 
out  No.  5  of  his  Reading  Club  [Lee  &  Shepard], 
containing  fifty  selections  in  prose  and  verse, 
humorous  and  otherwise,  not  to  be  found  in  other 
selections ;  and  he  also  publishes,  in  his  own 
name,  The  Fairy  of  the  Fountain,  being  No.  1  of 
"  Plays  for  Little  Folks,"  with  full  directions  for 
its  production  on  any  parlor  stage. 

"Lectionary"  is  the  not  uncommon,  but  not 
quite  correct,  name  applied  to  the  Table  of 
Lessons  used  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  W. 
P.  Lewis's  essay  on  Lectionaries  [Claxton,  Rem- 
sen  &  Haffelfinger],  is  a  brief,  scholarly  and  mi- 
nutely critical  argument  against  the  English 
"Lectionary,"  use  of  which  in  the  American 
Church  was  permitted  by  the  last  General  Con- 
vention; setting  forth  at  the  same  time  a  new 
Table,  which  the  author  thinks  an  improvement 
upon  any  now  available.  He  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  subject,  and  his  book  is 
worthy  of  careful  examination  on  the  part  of  all 
who  are  interested  therein. 

James  Comper  Gray's  Biblical  Museum  [A.  D. 
F.  Randolph  &  Co.]  is  precisely  such  a  com- 
mentary as  its  title  suggests :  a  curiously  arranged 
compilation  of  the  curiosities  of  Scriptural  inter- 
pretation and  illustration.  There  is  little  or  no 
rubbish  in  it  however,  and  for  popular  uses  it  has 
a  distinctive  and  genuine  value.  .For  unlearned 
readers  of  the  Bible  who  want  to  look  beyond 
the  mere  text  into  the  moral  purpose  of  it,  and 
who  like  clear  and  practical  explanation  and 
striking  embellishment  of  anecdote  and  extract, 
it  is  excellent  Volume  III  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, covering  Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuter- 
onomy, is  received. 

Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.'s  Catalogue  (No.  2) 
comprises  about  one  thousand  titles  of  standard 
books  in  all  classes,  including  many  recent  im- 
portations, and  not  a  few  old  and  rare  editions 
and  choice  copies.  There  is  also  a  special  list  of 
works  on  early  western  history.  Prices  are  given, 
and  some  bibliographical  notes  add  to  the  value 
of  the  pamphlet  —  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  publish 
A  General  Catalogue  of  Choice  Books  for  the  Li- 
brary, a  classified  list  of  about  8,000  titles  of 
standard  works,  by  ancient  and  modem  authors, 
arranged  in  convenient  form  for  the  guidance  of 
librarians  and  private  buyers.  Prices  are  given, 
making  the  book  a  very  useful  one  for  frequent 
purposes  of  reference.  (25c.)— The  49th  Exhi- 
bition of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  the  present 
season,  is  signalized  by  the  issue  of  a  burlesque 
catalogue,  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  a  number 
of  the  contributing  artists  are  boldly  satirized 
with  pen  and  pencil.  —  Prof.  George  W.  Greene's 
pamphlets  on  his  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Greene, 
deserve  the  careful  attention  of  all  students  of 
the  Revolution,  especially  in  view  of  statements 
respecting  Gen.  Greene  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  history. 
—  Mr.  Robert  Lowell's  poem  on  Burgoyne's  Last 
March  was  written  for  the  hundredth  celebration 
of  the  Battle  of  Bemis  Heights,  Saratoga,  and  is 
worthy  of  both  its  occasion  and  its  author.  — 
Pcttingill's  Newspaper  Directory  for  1878  gives 
useful  particulars  respecting  the  upwards  of  8,000 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  published  in 
tv<.  United  States,  and  is  embellished  with  por- 
»ra  ts  of  a  number  of  eminent  editors.   It  is  a 
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valuable,  and  we  judge  trustworthy,  index  to 
the  extent  and  character  of  our  newspaper 
world.— That  right-hand  helper  of  all  book 
people,  The  Publisher/  Weekly,  has  opened  to  its 
subscribers  an  "Accommodation  Department," 
as  a  medium  for  the  sole  purchase  and  exchange 
of  books  (not  recent). 


BOOKS  FOB  TOTWO  BEADEBS. 

THE  story  of  Henri  is  short,  sweet  and 
serious,  relating  to  the  romantic  adventures 
of  a  little  Savoyard,  who  was  robbed  of  his  home 
in  the  vale  of  Chamouni  by  an  avalanche,  and 
of  his  grandmother,  his  only  protector,  by  death ; 
and  who  came  to  Paris  alone  to  seek  his  fortune. 
By  the  good  help  of  Robespierre,  the  revolution- 
ist, he  found  it,  though  in  rather  an  improbable 
manner.  The  book  is,  of  course,  a  translation 
from  the  French,  and  is  written  in  a  simple  and 
touching  style,  to  the  end  of  very  wholesome 
lessons  of  courage,  honesty,  and  trust  in  God. 
[W.  B.  Mucklow.] 

Buried  Treasure  belongs  to  the  class  of  boys' 
books  concerning  which  we  always  find  ourselves 
in  doubt  It  is  a  story,  of  the  rather  rawly 
romantic  order,  containing  nothing  positively  bad, 
but  introducing  some  rather  unwholesome  com- 
pany, not  a  little  feverishly  exciting  incident,  and 
a  good  deal  of  slang  and  coarse  local  dialect. 
We  confess  to  having  read  it  with  considerable 
interest  for  its  pictures  of  "  poor-white  "  life  at 
the  South,  which  are  probably  as  faithful  as  they 
are  effective  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  av- 
erage boy  would  pronounce  it  "  first-rate ;  "  but  we 
should  prefer  to  have  him  take  up  something  else 
if  he  would.   [Porter  &  Coates.] 

The  Boy  Engineers  is  a  book  of  a  class 
which  can  only  be  praised,  the  difficulty  with  it 
being  that  it  appeals  to  a  limited  taste.  In  the 
guise  of  a  pleasant  narrative,  with  an  English 
flavor,  it  describes  the  fitting  up  of  a  boy's  work- 
shop, and  the  various  work  that  afterward  went 
on  in  it ;  such  as  the  making  of  tools  and  ma- 
chines, of  a  curious  automatic  clock,  a  steam- 
engine,  an  electric  apparatus,  and  much  other 
plant  requisite  to  the  equipment  of  an  amateur 
mechanical  establishment  Plans  and  processes 
are  minutely  described,  with  the  aid  of  drawings 
and  specifications ;  the  style  is  simple  and  easy, 
but  manly  and  thoughtful ;  and  the  book  will  be 
accounted  great  spoil  by  any  bright  lad  of  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  will  put  him  to  the 
useful  employment  of  his  time  too.  [G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.] 

We  are  glad  that  so  competent  and  experienced 
a  writer  as  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Towle  should  have 
turned  his  hand  to  the  production  of  literature 
under  this  general  head,  and  we  are  altogether 
ready  to  congratulate  him  and  the  public  upon 
his  story  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  "Heroes  of  History,"  in  which  are  to  be 
related  the  adventures  of  some  of  the  noted  ex- 
plorers and  chieftains  of  former  times.  The 
material  is  an  excellent  one  to  work  in,  and  can 
be  made  to  yield  the  best  sort  of  reading  for 
young  people,  boys  especially.  The  voyage  of 
Vasco  da  Gama,  from  Portugal  to  India,  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  of  a  very 
romantic  sort,  and  in  Mr.  Towle's  hands  it 
is  presented  in  a  fascinating  manner.    We  are 


sure,  also,  of  his  general  fidelity  to  historic  fact 
as  well  as  of  his  talent  as  a  story  teller.  The 
book  is  attractively  printed  and  illustrated,  and 
we  hope  that  all  who  are  interested  in  displacing 
the  trash  which  so  abounds  will  take  a  part  in 
giving  substantial  encouragement  to  this  new 
literary  venture.   [Lee  &  Shepard.] 
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George  Makepeace  Towle.  Mr.  Towle  is 
one  of  our  most  industrious,  versatile,  clever, 
and  successful  litterateurs,  and  it  would  seem  as 
if  a  premonition  of  his  talents  and  of  his  useful 
career  thus  far  must  have  guided  the  parental 
selection  of  his  historic  name.  He  was  born  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  27,  1841 ;  attended 
the  Boston  public  schools,  and  the  Lawrence, 
Groton,  and  Wrentham  Academies,  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  i86t, 
and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1863.  He 
practised  law  in  Boston  during  1863-5;  in  1865-6 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Post; 
from  1866-70  was  United  States  Consul  at 
Nantes,  France,  and  Bradford,  England ;  in  1870 
became  managing  editor  of  the  Boston  Commer- 
cial Bulletin  ;  from  1871-76  was  again  upon  the 
Post  as  its  foreign  editor ;  and  is  now  on  the 
regular  staff  of  Appletons'  Journal,  the  Art 
Journal  and  the  Youth's  Companion.  Mr. 
Towle's  literary  work  was  begun  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  with  three  articles  in  the  North 
American  Review  on  Count  Cavour,  De  Tocque- 
ville,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  all  of  which  attracted 
considerable  attention.  During  his  consular 
residence  in  England  he  was  a  regular  contrib- 
utor to  All  the  Year  Pound,  Chambers'  Journal, 
Once  a  Week,  Good  Words,  Leisure  Hour,  London 
Society,  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  occa- 
sionally to  other  periodicals  of  like  standing.  In 
this  country  he  has  been  also  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  Harper's,  Lippincott's,  Scribner's  and  the 
Atlantic  Monthlies,  and  Jo  many  of  the  leading 
weekly  papers.  In  addition  to  all  this  work  as  a 
journalist  he  has  published  the  following  original 
works  or  translations:     Glimpses  of  History 

(1865)  ;  History  of  Henry  V,  King  of  England 

(1866)  ;  American  Society,  2  vols.  (London,  1870) ; 
Gaboriau's  Mystery  of  Orcival  (1874);  Jules 
Verfte's  Tour  of  the  World  in  Eighty  Days, 
Doctor  Ox,  and  The  Wreck  of  the  Chancellor 
(1875-6);  Viollet-le-Duc's  Story  of  a  House 
(1875);  The  Principalities  of  the  Danube,  Mod- 
em Greece,  Montenegro  and  Bulgaria  (1877) ;  and 
(1878)  Vasco  da  Gama,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
"Heroes  of  History"  for  young  people.  Mr. 
Towle  was  also  editor  of  Harvey's  Reminiscences 
of  Webster  (1877).  His  present  residence  is 
Brookline,  Mass.,  where  he  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  town  affairs,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith.  "  P.  Thome." 
Mary  Prudence  Wells  was  born  in  Attica,  N.  Y., 
July  23,  1840,  but  in  her  early  years  her  parents 
returned  to  a  former  home  in  Greenfield,  Mass. 
She  was  educated  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Green- 
field and  Hartford,  Conn.,  graduating  at  the 
Draper  Female  Seminary  in  the  latter  city,  in 
June,  1859.  Afterwards  for  several  years  she 
was  successively  an  assistant  teacher  in  the 


T  

Greenfield  High  School,  in  the  Wesleyan  Female 
College,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  clerk  of  the 
Franklin  Savings  Institution,  Greenfield,  which 
latter  position  she  resigned  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple, on  the  ground  that  a  woman  satisfactorily 
filling  a  man's  situation  should  have  a  man's 
wages.  Active  home  service  in  behalf  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  during  the  war,  a  course  of 
study  in  the  School  of  Design  at  Philadelphia, 
and  further  educational  labors  in  Greenfield  filled 
out  the  years  until  1875,  when  she  was  married 
to  Fayette  Smith,  Esq.,  of  the  Cincinnati  bar,  in 
which  city  she  now  lives.  Mrs.  Smith's  literary 
work  began  in  1862,  in  the  Springfield  Republican 
and  the  Christian  Register,  for  both  of  which 
papers  she  wrote  many  essays,  tales,  and  letters, 
under  the  friendly  personal  encouragement  of 
their  respective  editors,  the  late  lamented  Samuel 
Bowles  and  Rev.  T.  J.  Mumford.  She  also  has 
been  a  contributor  to  Harper's  Monthly  and  Bm- 
tar,  Lippincott's,  and  the  Christian  Union.  She 
has  published  bright  and  popular  books  descrip- 
tive of  country  life  for  children:  Jolly  Good 
Times,  or  Child  Life  on  a  Farm  (1875),  and  Jolly 
Good  Times  at  School  (1877)  >  and  she  is  also  the 
author  of  a  tract  How  to  be  Happy  (Am.  Un. 
Assoc  1867),  and  an  essay  on  Juvenile  Literature 
(1877)  read  before  the  Western  Unitarian  Con- 
ference at  Toledo,  O.,  and  printed  in  a  New  York 
periodical.  Authorship  has  been  with  Mrs. 
Smith  an  avocation  rather  than  a  vocation,  but  a 
wide  circle  of  readers  will  hope  for  many  more 
good  things  from  her  ready  pen.  At  present  she 
is  preparing  a  set  of  Sunday  School  cards  for 
the  Western  Unitarian  S.  S.  Society,  of  which 
she  is  a  director. 


George  Augustus  Foxcroft,  better  known 
among  newspaper  readers  by  his  chosen  nom -de- 
plume, "Job  Sass,"  was  born  in  Boston,  October 
7,  18 1 5.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Jhe  Rev. 
Thomas  Foxcroft  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1 7 14,  for  fifty-two  years  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  Boston,  and  son  of  Francis  Fox- 
croft of  Cambridge.  He  received  an  academic 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  the 
store  of  B.  C.  Clark  &  Co.,  importers  of  tea, 
coffee,  etc.,  and  continued  there  until  of  age.  In 
1837  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Dedham,  and  mar- 
ried Harriet  E  Goodrich,  daughter  of  Levi 
Goodrich  of  Pittsfield.  He  lived  in  Dedham 
until  1846,  and  built  there  the  cottage  now  occu- 
pied by  Matthew  Bolles,  Esq.,  banker.  For 
some  years  he  did  business  in  Boston  as  a  broker, 
but  the  literary  tastes  which  he  had  indulged 
since  the  age  of  fifteen  by  occasional  contribu- 
tions to  the  press,  led  him  to  give  up  business 
pursuits  and  devote  himself  altogether  to  jour- 
nalism. He  was  an  accurate  and  enthusiastic 
statistician,  and  prepared  many  bank  and  rail- 
road tables  for  different  papers  and  financial 
annuals.  He  wrote  numerous  articles  on  monetary 
topics  for  the  daily  press,  and  also  contributed 
many  entertaining  sketches  of  domestic  life  and 
character.  It  was  in  1849  that  hc  first  appeared 
in  print  over  the  signature  of  "Job  Sass." 
Newspaper  humorists  were  not  so  numerous  at 
that  time  as  at  present  and  the  vein  which  he 
opened  and  diligently  worked  for  many  years 
was  altogether  new.  His  articles  depended 
largely  for  their  effect  upon  peculiarities  of 
spelling  and  grammar,  which,  however,  were 
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never  so  exaggerated  as  to  be  unnatural;  but 
there  entered  into  them  a  quiet  and  genial 
humor,  a  kindly  sarcasm,  and  a  homely  good 
sense,  which  would  have  ensured  their  popularity 
whatever  their  outward  form  might  have  been. 
"Job  Sass,"  an  honest  farmer  of  W a] pole; 
"  Deborah,"  his  wife,  too  aggressive  a  champion 
of  feminine  privileges  to  live  in  entire  harmony 
with  her  liege  lord ;  "  Benjamin  Titcomb," 
brother  of  Deborah,  resident  at  the  farm,  and  a 
kind  of  a  "  ne'er  do  well ; "  "  Deacon  Fratin- 
gale,"  a  neighbor  and  political  opponent  of  Job's, 
but  much  liked  by  Deborah ;  Caleb  Dypthong, 
the  village  schoolmaster ;  Miss  Sally  Sharpe  and 
Miss  Nancy  Ross,  spinsters  of  uncertain  age, 
were  among  the  characters  whose  haps  and  mis- 
haps were  described,  and  whose  eccentricities 
were  depicted  in  these  articles.  They  won 
immediate  notice,  and  were  widely  circulated. 
Many  of  them  pertained  to  village  life  and  gos- 
sip, while  others  were  called  out  by  the  political 
movements  and  social  events  of  the  day,  and  lost 
something  of  their  force  as  the  occasion  passed 
which  gave  them  birth.  Partly  for  this  reason 
they  were  never  collected  into  a  volume,  although 
selections  might  easily  have  been  made  which,  if 
given  the  dignity  and  permanence  of  book-publi- 
cation, would  have  added  something  to  the  world's 
store  of  good  humor.  Whoever  is  curious  to 
read  a  specimen  of  the  letters  will  find  one  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  March,  1853,  into  which 
it  was  copied  on  page  563.  The  editor  remarks 
of  it  that  the  spelling  is  not  excelled  by  anything 
in  Thackeray's  Yellowplush  Papers  for  con- 
densation and  pungency,  but  adds  that  this  is  the 
least  of  its  amuamg  attractions.  It  is  a  "  Kard  " 
of  thanks  for  various  courtesies  which  honest 
Job  had  received  during  a  visit  to  Boston.  Fol- 
lowing is  one  of  the  acknowledgments : 

"tu  the  Parson  &  proprieturs  of  the  Stone 
church  in  summer  street — for  a  Chance  to  prom- 
enard  Up  &  Down  the  broard  He  of  the  same  on 
Sunday  last  —  in  sarch  Of  a  seat — without 
bein  molested.  &  tu  The  saxton  Of  the  same  for 
An  offer  of  a  Free  seat  in  the  garret" 

It  was  in  1873  that  the  last  "Job Sass  "  article 
appeared.  Failing  health  checked  Mr.  Fox- 
croft's  literary  work,  and  his  contributions  to  the 
papers  from  1873  to  ,877  were  few  and  slight 
On  the  13th  of  March,  1878,  the  pen  was  laid 
forever  aside,  and  the  busy  brain,  which — often 
in  the  midst  of  discouragement  and  heavy- 
heartedness  —  had  ministered  so  much  kindly 
enjoyment  to  others,  was  set  at  rest 


TABLE  TALI. 


...  I  was  interested  in  the  article  upon  "  Cax- 
tonian  Discoveries,"  having  had  a  little  success 
of  my  own  in  searching  old  book  covers.  In  a 
volume  published  in  Boston  about  the  year  1720, 
I  found,  recently,  part  of  an  unfolded  sheet  of 
Eliot's  Indian  Primer,  which  I  succeeded  in 
detaching  from  its  hiding  place,  between  the 
board  and  the  lining,  without  injury.  It  con- 
tained the  upper  portion  of  eight  pages,  showing 
parts  of  a  catechism,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
of  a  spelling  lesson,  each  printed,  '  first  in 
English,  and  then  on  the  opposite  page  in  the 
Massachusetts  language.  The  paper  and  ink  are 
in  perfect  condition,  and  show  no  sign  of  glue  or 
paste.   Several  copies  of  the  Primer  are  in  the 


libraries  of  different  institutions,  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently rare  to  make  this  fragment  an  interesting 
"find,"  and  worth  preserving  to  one  fond  of 
literary  relics.  F.  b.  g. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White's  remark  on 
the  abuse  of  the  word  admire,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  April,  brings  to  mind  Dickens's  ap- 
parent misapprehension  of  the  American  use  of 
the  term.  In  Martin  Chuuxlewil,  chap,  xxxiv, 
Captain  Kedgwick  exclaims  to  the  hero,  on  his 
return  from  Eden:  "Why,  what  the  tarnal  1 
Well,  I  do  admire  at  this,  I  do!"  Now  omit 
from  this  sentence  the  redundant  preposition  at, 
and  the  word  admire  represents  tolerably  well  its 
correct  English  signification  —  wonder  muted 
with  approval.  But  in  Scott's  Antiquary,  vol. 
II,  chap,  i,  we  find  it  thus  employed  :  "  nor  could 
she  sufficiently  admire  or  fret  at  the  extraordinary 
combination  of  circumstances,"  etc.  And,  in  an 
article  on  the  Russian  War,  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine for  March  [N.  Y.  reprint],  p.  362,  the  word 
is  used  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  of  Scott :  "  The 
Russians  had  experienced,  as  yet,  no  resistance 
like  this-  during  the  war,  and  they  were  astonished. 
Neither  did  their  admiration  abate  when  the 
Turks,  following  up  their  advantages,  descended 
upon  Lovatx  or  Loftcha,  drove  out  the  Russian 
garrison,  and  captured  a  quantity  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  Yet  though  they  were  astonished," 
etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  two  last  extracts, 
admire  indicates  wonder  mingled  with  <&approv- 
al.  This  meaning,  used  seriously  and  in  good 
faith,  is  quite  as  open  to  criticism  as  the  utter- 
ance of  the  imaginary  Captain  Kedgwick  who, 
being  a  "  fictionary"  character,  is  no  more  re- 
sponsible for  his  words  than  the  poetical  coach- 
man mentioned  by  the  elder  Weller:  "He  was 
only  a  Cambervell  man,  so  that's  no  rule." 

D.  P. 

.  .  There  are  several  curious  blunders  in  the 
enumeration  of  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  in 
Stopford  Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature. 
The  tale  of  the  Shipman  and  Chaucer's  story  of 
Melibeo  are  omitted,  and  the  number  is  made 
good  by  making  two  each  of  the  story  of  the 
Nun's  Priest"  and  the  "Canon's  Yeoman." 
These  are  not  mere  typographical  errors,  for,  in 
the  latter  case,  Mr.  Brooke  expressly  says  that 
"  the  Canon's,  Yeoman's,  Manciple's,  Mark's  and 
Parsone's,"  are  "  five  "  tales,  though  they  are,  of 
course,  but  four.  a.  g. 


Sooth  Carolina  Relict.  Hay.  Austens'. 
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Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.    Couthouy.  " 
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London.  Baird. 
George  Cruikshank.  Sturgis. 
Thel  ingraver.  Linton. 
Lying  as  a  Fine  Art.  Kingsley. 
Thoreau  and  N.  E.  Transcenden- 
talism. 

Lessons  of  the  Canton  Celebration  of 

1877. 

Hare  We  a  Novelist? 

Doudan.  T.  S.  Perry. 

Imaginary  Dialogue  on  Decorative 

Art.  Trowbridge. 
New  Books  on  Art.  1. 
Timothy  Pickering.  Lodge. 


Mac.  if  Am.  Hut. 
Scribner's. 


Catholic  World. 


Atlantic. 


Articles  of  special  interest  in  recent  Ameri- 
can and  English  periodicals  are  as  follows  : 

APRIL. 

Literature  of  the  Servians  and  Croats.  H'estmsnster  Rev. 
The  Poetry  of  Doubt— Arnold  and 


dough. 

Pre-bistoric  Man  in  America.  On- 
derdonk. 

MAV. 

Impressions  of  America,  No.  3.  Dale. 
The  French  Stage.  Baker. 
George  Cruikshank.  Sala. 
Novelists  and  Novel  Writing  in  Italy. 
Vulari. 

Bohemian  Literature  in  the  14th  Cen- 
tury. Ward. 

MAV-ll/NB. 

Discipline   in    American  Colleges. 
M'Cosh. 

The  Phonograph  and   Its  Future. 
Edison. 

JVHM. 

The  Poetry  of  Indians.  Bnsbin. 
Music  in  New  York  Thirty  Years 

Ago.  Despard. 
Fiu-Greene  Halleck  and  the  Village 

Belle.  Baldwin. 
Russian  Literature.  Adams. 


Church  Qtutr.  Rev. 
Not.  Qtutr.  Rtv. 

Nineteenth  Cent. 
Bttgrovia. 
Gentleman's  Mag. 

Macmillan's. 


N.  American. 


Har^s. 


VOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

68.  Histories  of  Civilisation.— Help  me  to 
decide  between  Guizot  and  Buckle  on  civilization. 
Does  Draper  in  his  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe  cover  substantially  the  same  ground  ? 

Romeo,  Mich.  s.  o.  G. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  such  a  question  as  this  without 
knowing  whether  it  comes  from  a  teacher  or  only  a  reader ; 
from  one  who  has  already  studied  history  or  is  only  a  begin- 
ner. We  guess  that  our  querist  is  a  man  who  thinks  that 
some  one  author  can  tell  him  all  he  ought  to  know  about 
civilization.  But  we  doubt  if  either  Guizot,  Buckle,  or  Dra- 
per can  do  that  Guixot  is  dry,  tedious  and  opinionated, 
and  belongs  to  the  older  school  of  historical  investigators. 
Buckle  was  an  enormously  industrious  accumulator  of  facts, 
upon  which  he  reasoned  very  poorly  when  he  had  gathered 
them.  He  differs  thoroughly  from  Guizot  in  being  a  god- 
leta  theorist,  while  Guizot  makes  Providence  a  factor  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  Draper  is  coldly  non-religious  like 
Buckle,  but  a  clearer  and  stronger  thinker  and  reasoner. 
His  book  covers  more  ground  than  Buckle's,  which  is  a 
mere  beginning,  confined  mostly  to  England;  but  it  is  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  For  the  History  of  Civilization  we  fear 
no  one  book  can  be  recommended  as  satisfactory,  and  the 
recent  extensive  discoveries  and  researches  in  archzology 
have  put  the  subject  into  a  very  unfixed  condition.  To  read 
Guizot  on  one  hand,  and  Buckle  and  Draper  on  the  other, 
always  keeping  in  mind  their  different  points  of  view,  might 
give  a  respectable  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  be 
at  the  same  time  a  useful  training  in  the  formation  of  inde- 
pendent opinion.  Tylo^s  Researches  into  the  Early  Hi*, 
tor y  of  Manhind  and  his  Primitive  Culture,  and  Sir  Hen- 
ry Maine's  A  ncient  Law  and  Early  History  of  Institu- 
tions, will  be  found  very  suggestive  and  judicious,  as  well  as 
entertaining,  treatises  on  the  beginnings  of  civilization. 
But  a  whole  course  of  reading  is  really  needed,  for  the  re- 
cent work  in  pre-historic  archaeology,  artistic,  domestic,  po- 
litical and  religious,  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  one 
scheme  by  a  powerful  mind.  Herbert  Spencer  is  working  at 
it,  but  there  are  serious  defects  in  his  method. 

69.  Isa  Craig.  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  Isa  Craig,  who  wrote  the  prize  poem  —  a 
remarkable  poem  too — for  the  Burns  Cente- 
nary, January  25,  1859  ?  Has  she  written  any- 
thing notable  since  ?   Is  she  still  living  ? 

Indianapolis.  J.  H.  W. 

Isa  Craig-Knox  is  still  living,  unless  she  has  died  within 
a  year  or  two.  She  was  burn  in  1831,  and  first  attracted 
notice  by  her  contributions  to  the  Scotsman,  over  the  sig- 
nature '  Isa."  She  is  an  industrious  magazinist,  and  has 
published  Duchess  Agnes  and  Other  Poemt ;  and  Esther 
West,  Fanny's  Fortune,  and  other  works  in  prose. 

70.  (Answer  to  67.)    "  By  the  Walls  of 

high  Belgrade." 

"(<Mf|)  In  that  day  of  desolation, 
Lady,  I  was  captive  made 
Bleeding  for  my  Christian  nation 
By  the  mmUHs)  of  high  Belgrade." 

These  lines  are  from  Campbell's  "  The  Turk- 
ish Lady,"  and  the  two  corrections  I  make  on 
the  authority  of  an  American  edition  of  Camp- 
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bell's  works,  published  in  1849  by  Silas  Andrus 
&  Son  of  Hartford.      J.  W.  "  Champ  "  ney. 
Deerfield,  Mass. 

71.  (See  65.)  Child's  History  of  the  Bi- 
ble. Two  correspondents,  whose  judgment  is 
entitled  to  have  weight,  speak  in  commendation 
of  the  Young  People's  Illustrated  Bible  History, 
by  Alvah  Bond,  published  by  subscription 
through  the  Henry  Bill  Publishing  Co. 


HEWS  AHD  BOTES. 

—  A  generous  distribution  iofj  invitations 
brought  together  an  interesting  company  of 
guests  —  teachers,  authors,  editors  and  publish- 
ers — on  Saturday  afternoon,  May  18th,  to  honor 
the  opening  of  the  new  offices  of  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co*,  which  are  among  the  most  commo- 
dious and  elegant  in  New  York  City.  The  pub- 
lications of  this  house  now  include  three  peri- 
odicals, and  a  long  list  of  standard  works,  largely 
of  the  educational  order. 

— The  literary  executors  of  Sainte-Beuve  are 
publishing  his  correspondence  by  piece-meal,  so 
to  speak ;  the  first  volume  having  appeared  as 
soon  as  material  was  found  for  it,  and  a  second 
having  now  followed,  with  promise  of  a  third. 
In  fact,  if  additional  material  should  be  forth- 
coming, additional  volumes  may  be  expected. 
We  shall  have  variety,  therefore,  if  we  do  not 
have  unity  and  chronological  order.  But  what 
would  the  great  critic  himself  have  said  to  such 
unmethodical  work  ?  The  second  volume  con- 
tains letters  extending  from  1865  to  1868,  when 
their  author  had  become  senator,  critic,  and  his- 
torian of  literature. 

—  Dr.  Vicente  G.  Quesada,  Principal  Libra- 
rian of  the  Library  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  writing 
an  elaborate  work  upon  the  chief  public  libraries 
of  Europe  and  Latin  America — meaning  by  the 
latter  Mexico,  South  America,  and  Brazil.  The 
first  volume  has  already  appeared;  a  royal  oc- 
tavo of  651  pages,  beautifully  printed,  devoted 
to  the  European  part  of  the  subject.  —  A  Gram- 
mar and  Dictionary  of  the  Samoan  Dialect  is 
about  ready  for  Triibner's  press,  and  its  editor, 
Mr.  Whitmee,  has  collected  material  for  an  im- 
portant Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Polynesian 
Languages,  in  aid  of  the  publication  of  which 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  has  promised  a  substan- 
tial grant  —  The  Baptist  Mission  Press  at  Cal- 
cutta has  issued  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sans- 
krit MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  by  Dr.  Rajendrala  Mitra.  This  is  the 
richest  Sanskrit  library  open  to  the  public,  and 
contains  some  3,700  works,  of  which  only  about 
500  are  fragments  or  duplicates. — A  second  edi- 
tion of  Elements  of  South  Indian  Palatography 
by  A.  C.  Burnell;  Selections  from  the  Ku-ran, 
with  a  commentary,  by  E.  W.  Lane ;  a  volume  of 
The  Jataka  Stories,  with  a  commentary,  trans- 
lated by  Rhys  Davids;  and  a  History  of  Bud- 
dhism, by  J.  Edkins,  are  in  preparation  at 
Triibner's. 

—  A  powerful  translation  of  Milton's  "  Ode  on 
Time,"  by  Schopenhauer,  has  come  to  the  light 
in  Germany,  and  is  to  be  ■  published  in  fac  simile, 
the  profits  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a  colos- 
sal bust  of  the  philosopher,  on  the  centenary 
of  his  birth  in  1888.  —  Victor  Hugo's  new  poem, 


Le  Pape,  is  not  the  virulent  tirade  against  the 
papacy  which  had  been  expected,  but  a  gentle 
and  pleasing  satire,  religious  in  its  tone,  set- 
ting forth  what  the  papacy  should  have  been. 
"Never,"  says  G.  Monod,  "has  Victor  Hugo's 
thought  attained  a  loftier  serenity,  a  more  re- 
ligious accent"  — Bagster  &  Sons  have  nearly 
ready  Studies  on  the  Times  of  Abraham,  by  Rev. 
H.  G.  Tom  kins,  profusely  illustrated.—  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.  will  publish  immediately  an  Analysis 
of  Green's  Short  History  of  the  Englith  People, 
for  school  use,  by  C.  W.  A  Tait  of  Clifton  Col- 
lege.—  A  French  translation  of  Marmome  is 
now  appearing  in  the  Paris  Temps.  —  Capt 
Nares's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea, 
1875-6,  will  soon  be  published  by  Sampson, 
Low  &  Co.,  under  the  consent  of  the  Admiralty. 
Mr.  Skeat  will  edit  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  a  photo-lithographic  fac  simile  of  the 
manuscript  of  Beowulf,  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon 
poem. —  Mr.  George  Stewart,  Jr.,  is  writing  a 
work  on  Canada  under  the  administration  of 
Lord  Dufferin.  —  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  nearly 
ready  Mrs.  Brassey's  delightful  Around  the  World 
in  the  Yacht  "Sunbeam." 


DIED. 

Rueleca.  In  France,  March  jo,  Mdrae  Louise  Rnelens, 
57  year* ;  author  of  Una  Hit  (air*  dm  Payt  (republished 
under  the  title  of  SainJa-Nitoucke),  Una  Experience  in 
Ant  ma  Viii,  Chotes  Rectus,  Un  Lendemain,  GentiUtom- 
merie  D,amiourtTkut.  V  Bndrme  dm  Docteur  Burg,  La 
Servant e,  Una  Paruiauna  A  BruxeUat,  Mi-lo-iol,  Urn 
Paradox*,  Vieux  BruxeUat,  etc  An  edition  of  her 
works  is  being  published  by  Lacroix. 

Asseline.  In  Paris,  April  6,  Louis  Asseline,  49  years  ; 
founder  of  the  Libre  Puttee  and  the  Pantta  Nouvelle  ; 
coutributor  to  the  Radical;  staff  -member  on  the  Rafael  ; 
and  author  of  Diderot  at  la  XI Xe  Steele. 

Troughton.  In  Turn  ham  Green,  England,  April  7, 
Richard  Z.  Trougbion,  94  years;  author  of  Nina  S/orta, 
a  tragedy.  Though  just  deceased,  Mr.  Troughton  was 
born  while  Dr.  Johnson  was  yet  alive. 

Waring.  I  n  Oxford,  England,  April  8,  George  Waring ; 
whom  Mr.  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers  pronounces  to  have  been 
"  the  most  learned  man  in  England,  probably  in  Europe," 
especially  in  ancient  languages  and  history,  in  general  Sem- 
itic literature,  in  controversial  theology,  ana  in  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

Riley.  lu  Croydon,  Eng.,  April  14,  H.  T.  Riley,  about  58 
years:  translator  of  several  works  for  Bonn's  Antiquarian 
and  Classical  Libraries ;  author  of  Dictionary  0/  Latin 

£ uotationi,  and  editor  of  several  important  volumes  of 
[radon  archives,  in  which  he  was  deeply  learned. 
Walker.    In  Black  Lake,  Mich.,  about  May  5,  Jonathan 
Walker,  the  anti-slavery  worker;  celebrated  by  whittier  in 
his  poem  of  "  The  Branded  Hand." 

Hoffman.  In  Flushing,  L.  I.,  May  7,  Murray  Hoff- 
man, 86  years :  author  of  a  number  of  important  standard 
works  in  law  and  church  polity. 

Beecher.  In  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  May  is,  Catherine  Esther 
Beecher,  in  her  78th  year. 

Henry.  In  Washington,  D.  C,  May  13,  Joseph  Henry, 
in  his  81st  year.  
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J  arisen,  McClurg  ft  Co.  fa- 50. 

Physics  or  the  Infection  Diseases.  C  A.  Logan, 
M.  D.  Janaen,  McClurg  ft  Co.  f  1.50. 

Political  Economy.  W.  S.  Jevons.  D.  Appleton  ft 
Co.  4sc 

Insanity  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Lin.  Daniel  Hack 
Tuke,  M.  D.    Macmillan  ft  Co.  f  1.7$. 

Studies  in  the  Cbbativb  Week.  George  D.  Boardman. 
D.  Appleton  ft  Co.  f  1.50. 
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the  Civil  Service.  A.  1..  Earle.  —  VII.  SurntAGB  in 
Cities.  Simon  Sterne.  —  IX.  France  and  the  United 
States.  M.  Menier  and  others.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Paper.   Each.  a$c 
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HoMiLBTiCAL  Index.  J.  H.  Pettingell.  D.  Appleton 
ft  Co.  ^  jlj.oo. 

Earthly  Scpfrring  and  Heavenly  Glory.  H.  A. 
Boardman.   J.  P.  Lippincott  ft  Co.  fa.oo. 

Human  Lira  and  Its  Conditions.  Sermons.  Dean 
Church.    Macmillan  ft  Co.  f  1.50. 

Thb  Vallbv  or  the  Shadow.  Eight  Sermons  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment  Charles  H.  Hall,  D.  D. 
T.  Whittaker.  f  i.oo. 

The  Tr aching  or  Christ  Respecting  thb  Duration 
or  Future  Punishment.  W.  S.  Tyler.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
ft  Co.    Paper.  30c 

The  New  West  as  Related  to  the  Christian  Col- 
lege. E.  P.  Tenney.  3ded.  illus.  For  sale  by  A.  Wil- 
liams ft  Co.  50c 

Aspirations  or  the  World.  With  an  Introduction  by 
L.  Maria  Child.    Roberts  Brothers.  fi.50. 
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P.  B.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  ft  Co.    Paper.  30c 
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&  Shepard.  f  1*5- 
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by  sending  three  new  names;  any  person 
not  heretofore  a  subscriber,  by  sending  two 
names  besides  his  own ;  and  there  must  be 
many  a  one  among  the  smaller  public  libra- 
ries of  the  country  which  could  easily  obtain 
the  book  for  its  own  shelves  through  the 
instrumentality  of  some  trio  of  its  friends. 

E.  H.  HAMES  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Hons  1188, 

BOS-FOX,  MA.Se, 

I  read  with  Interest  yonr  liberal  offer  to 
•end  free,  Md  postage  prepaid,  the  DIC- 
TIONARY OP  ENGLISH  LIT  KB  AT  V  HE 
to  My  one  sending  numes  of  three  mw  tab- 
serf  hers  to  the  LITER  A  IT  WORLD.  Since 
then  I  have  seen  m  few  of  My  friends  and 
herewith  forward  the  names  of  the  three 
snbserlbers  with  cheek  for  S4.&0  In  payment. 

I  wish  the  LITERARY  WORLD  sae- 
eess,  a«d  would  be  (lad  to  help  la  aay  possible 
way.  Ia  fact,  X  have  urged  friends  (before 
this  present  effort)  to  take  It.  I  only  wish  It 
came  to  my  table  of  teaer.  I  would  rather  pay 
three  dollars  PER  ANNUM  and  have  It  sesnl 
saeathly.  E.  j». 

Camden,  IT.  J. 

I  am  very  glad  to  aay,  la  regard  to  the  DIC- 
TIONARY OP  EXOLISII  LITERATURE, 
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the  April  number  of  the  WORLD.  Am  so 
much  pleased  with  It  that  I  propose  to  try 
It  for  a  year.  I  send  you  also  two  names  la 
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subscribers"  necessary  to  secure  the  copy  of 
the  DICTIONARY  OP  ENGLISH  LIT- 
ERATURE whleh  you  offer  for  that  number. 

Monroe,  Michigan.  c.  T.  H. 


Kubeitt,  author  of 

from  the  Forge," 

8vo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

In  a  letter  to  the  publisher*  Mr.  Bnrritt  thns  speaks  of 
"Chips  from  Many  Mocks:"  "  This  is  my  U*t  and  best 
book.  My  readers  will  deem  It  the  most  Interesting  I  ever 
produced." 

A  MODERN  SYMPOSIUM.  Subjects:  "The 
Soul  and  Future  Life."  My  Mr.  Fbkdehio  Har- 
bison, R.  H.  Hi'tton,  I'rof.  Huxlbt,  Lord  BlaOhford, 
Hon.  Rodrb  Noel.  Lord  Sklborkb.  Csnon  Barrt,  Nr. 
W.  R  Oreo. Rev. Baldwin  BRowa.and  Dr.  W. O.  Ward. 

THE  INFLUENCE  UPON  MORALITY  OP 
A  DOCTRINE  IN  RELIOIOU8  BELIEF. 

By  sir  Jambs  Fitz-Jambs  Stephen.  Lord  Sklborkb, 
Rev.  Or.  Mahtikeac,  Mr.  Frkdkric  Hakbisom,  Tug 
Dba»  or  St.  Paul's,  The  Dure  op  Arctlb.  Prof.  Clif- 
ford, Dr.  Ward,  Pr»f.  lit  slut,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Huttom. 
1vol.    Crown  8vo.   Cloth,  neat,  $1.24. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  this  moot 
remarkable  age.  1  he  names  of  I w  authors  are  at  once  sig- 
nificant of  power,  research,  learning,  dignity  and  camtor. 
.  .  .  The  two  question*  discussed  are  inomen  tone  qnmtionn, 
and  the  utterance*  upon  ihem  in  this  werk  are  becomingly 
candid,  derp  and  thoughtful.  .  .  .  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
effurta  in  human  thought  that  has  been  made  since  the 
dawn  of  civilisation."—  at.  Thomas  Timet. 

FUTURE  PUNISHMENT.  Considered  in  a  Se- 
ries of  Papers  on  C»non  Farrir's  Eterbal  Hope.  By 
Rev.  Prof.  Salmon.  D.D..  Principal  Tulloch.  Rev./. 
Baldwin  Brown,  Rev.  Wm.  Arthur.  Rev.  John  Hurt, 
D.D.,  Prof.  J.  H.  Jkllrtt,  Rev.  Edward  Whitb  and 
Rev.  R.  F.  Littlbdalb,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  Paper  cov- 
ers, V>  cents. 

"  There  are  eight  review*— by  as  many  ministers— all  men 
of  great  and  recognized  ability ,  and  those  who  are  giving 
special  attention  to  the  subject  will  find  this  publication 
valuable."— Lndsay  Canadian  Pott. 

A  VISION  OP  THE  FUTURE.  By  Rev.  Prof. 
Plumptrr.  D.  D.,  Rev  H.  Allan  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  H.  H100, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  8.  Cox,  Rev.  Canon  Rirks,  Rev.  Prof.  Uea- 
oet.  Crown  8vo.  Paper  covei  a,  2ft  eta. 

"Another  Important  pamphlet  on  the  great  question  of 
the  future  has  reached  us.  It  Is  full  of  culture  and  mas 
U-rly  thought.  It  is  a  revelation  which  alt  should  read  and- 
ponder  over.  The  leading  E-  gllsh  divines  have  done  them- 
selves great  honor  and  eredit  in  this  most  Important  and 
cheering  work."—  Toronto  bailu  Mail. 

Cam  he  had  at  the  bookstores,  or  will  be  sent,  free  of  post  - 
age,  on  nceipt  nf  price  by  the  publishers, 

B08E-BELF0RD  PUBLISHING  CO., 

80  York  Street,  Toronto,  Out. 


FILES  FOR 

The  Literary  World. 

In  response  to  many  requests,  we  have  had  made  to  oar 
order,  a 

PATENT  FILE-COVER, 

for  the  preservation  of  toe  Literary  World.  This  cover 
does  n  t  bind  the  successive  Issues  of  the  paper;  it  only 
files  them;  but  by  a  simple  and  ingenious  device  which  doe* 
not  mutilate  them  in  any  way,  and  which  allow*  it  to  lie 
open  as  flat  a*  If  upon  a  table. 

ThU  cover  is  very  durably  and  neatly  made,  in  dark 
brown  cloth,  bears  the  name  of  the  paper  upon  the  side,  and 
ha*  capacity  for  twenty-six  numbers.  We  are  confident 
that  it  Is  just  what  is  wanted  by  those  of  oar  readers  who 
preserve  the  paper  for  binding. 
Sent  post-paid,  to  any  address,  for 

One  Dollar  Each. 

E.  H.  HAMES  &  CO., 

P.O.  Bote  1188, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Literary  World. 

R.  H.  HAMES  «fe  CO.,  Boston. 
OFFICE: 

Congregational  House,  Beacon  and  Somerset  3ts.,Roomi. 
Published  the  first  day  of  each  mouth,  at  81.5©  per  year, 
In  advance. 

Subscription"  received  in  New  Tork  City,  at  BREM- 
TANO'S  LITERARY  EMPORIUM.  S9 >  CmorVo."  ARE. 
Advebtisimo  Rates: 
First  pstge,  per  line,  SO  cents. 

Other  advertising  pages,        IS  •■ 
Or  SSO.OO  per  column,  each  Insertion. 
All  checks,  drafts  and  money  orders,  should  be  made  DAT- 
able  to  E.  H.  HAMES  A  CO.;  to  whom  all  communications, 
for  either  the  editorial  or  the  business  department  of  the 
paper,  should  be  addressed. 

P.  O.  Address,  Box  lies. 

Edward  Abbott. 
Edward  11.  Hame*. 
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NOW  BEADY. 


Conditional  Immortality. 

PLAIN  8ERMOX8  ON  A  TOPIC  OF  PRESENT  INTER- 
EST.   By  the  Rev.  William  B.  HCXTIXOTOV,  D.D., 
Sector  of  AU  Saints  Church,  Worcester. 
Coktbmts :  —  The  Eternal  Purpose- The  Argument  for 
Retribution— rossible  Forme  of  Penalty— The  Hypothentoof 
Everlasting  Torment- The  Hypothesis  of  Final  Restoration 
—The  Hypothesis  of  Conditional  Immortality— Tbe  Likeliest 
Belief— Christ's  Law  of  Survival— The  Heaven  for  Man— 
Appendix  of  Notet.  12m©  jlM 

••  When  once  this  weighty  question  of  the  after-life  ha* 
been  opened,  a  controver»y  will  ensue  in  the  progress  of 
which  It  will  be  discovered  that,  with  unobservant  eves,  we 
and  our  predece-sors  have  been  so  walking  up  and  down 
and  running  hither  and  thither,  among  dim  notices  and  In- 
dication* of  the  future  destinies  of  the  hnniun  family,  as  to 
have  failed  to  gather  up  or  to  regard  muc  h  that  has  lain 
upon  the  page*  of  the  Bible,  open  and  free  to  our  use.  — 
Isaac  Taxlok. 

Salvator  Mundi; 

Op,  la  Christ  the  Saviour  of  All  Men  f 

By  the  Bev.  Samuel  Cox.  ttino  4lJ» 

"We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  ability,  the  richness 
of  textual  resources,  and  the  felicity  of  language  and  Illus- 
tration which  mark  these  pages,  as  they  do  Mr.  Cox  s  writ- 
ings generally."—  Guardian. 

"Readers  of  this  volume  will  admire  the  candor  and 
scholarly  thoroughness  with  which  he  (Mr.  Cox)  has  done 
his  work.  The  same  loyalty  to  Scripture,  exegetlcal  tact, 
and  power  of  lucid  exposition  that  mark  his  contributions 
toward  the  exposition  nf  the  Word  of  God,  are  abundantly 
manifest  here."— English  Independent. 

Some  Difficulties  of  Belief. 

By  the  Bev.  T.  Tmokmocth  Shobb,  M.  A.,  Incumbent  of 
Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair.  From  Fourth  London  Edi- 
tion. Kino.  120  page*.  »!•» 

"  Mr.  Shore  Is  a  clear,  strong  thinker,  and  be  put*  his 

Cilnt*  In  a  lucid,  popular  form.  The  volume  will  be  very 
lpful  to  religious  minds  who  feel  the  pressure  or  such 
difficulties.  The  volume  I*  In  evrry  way  wise,  and  strong, 
and  seasonable."—  The  British  Quarterly  Reviiw. 

"  This  Is  a  vol  nme  of  sermons  for  the  publication  of  which 
no  ap-ilogy  I*  needed.  They  are  earnesl.and  often  eloquent. 
The  difficulties  of  belief  are  treated  by  appenls  to  human 
experience."—  The  Spectator . 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Jordan's  Vertebrates. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  the  "  Manual 

of  the  Vertebrate*  of  Use  United  States," 

brought  down  to  date. 

Large  l2mo;  407  pages.  Price,  $2 JO. 

Prof.  Jordan  ha*  placed  himself  In  the  front  ranks  of 
the  working  naturallsis  of  the  omuitry,  and  bid*  fair  to  be- 
come the  1-adlng  authority  in  his  own  department  I  have 
a  very  high  appreciation  of  his  qualities  as  a  naturalist  and 
his  extensive  and  accurate  scientific  acquirements.  1  his 
woik  of  hi*  reflect*  these  qualification*  and  gives  the  gist  or 
much  patient  and  faithiul  Investigation.  1  beg  that  you 
will  make  use  of  my  full  ami  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
•  Manual'  In  any  way  you  may  see  flu"— Or.  Elliott  Cornel. 


Letters  to  a  Young  Clergyman. 

By  the  Rev.  Johk  C.  Millbr,  D.  D..  Canon  Residentiary  of 

Rochester,  England.  12mo    R.1I 

"  A  clergyman  of  mature  years,  who  has  labored  diligently 
at  hi*  sacred  calling,  and  carried  out  hi*  principles  with 
seal  and  energy,  may  properly  take  upon  hlm-elf  the  part 
of  counselor  t<>  his  younger  bretbien.  and  endeavor  to  pre- 
nare  them  for  their  work  by  opening  the  stores  of  his  own 
wide  experience.  Canon  Miller's  ■  Letters'  are  such  as  we 
should  expect  from  hlm-practlcal,  sincere,  large-hearted. 
—Literary  Churchman. 

Treatise  on  the  Augustinian  Doctrine 
of  Predestination. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Moilkv.  D.D.    New  Edition.  12mo. 
41S  pages  »*•» 

Eight  Lectures  on  the  Miracles. 

Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1875.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B. 

Mozi«Y,  D.  D.  New  Edition.  12ruo,  S36  pages.  Price 

reduced  to  •*•*> 

"  The  best  modern  treatise  on  the  difficult  subject  to  which 
U  is  devoted."— Christian  at  Work. 


[y  For  sale  at  all  Bookstores,  or  sent  by  mall,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

sgjy  Our  new  Catalogue  of  valuable  Th*ologi~ 
eal  and  Devotional  Books  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

713  Broadway,  Sew  York. 


How  She  Came  Into  Her 
Kingdom. 

MBS.  CHARLOTTE  M.  CLARK'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

lvol.  12mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.80. 

"  The  maddest  book  of  the  season."— PAi/ao"  a  Bulletin. 

"  Certainly  a  remarkable  romance."—  Boston  Advertiser. 

••  It  Is  a  novel  of  remarkable  intensity  and  originality  .*'— 
N.  r.  American  Bookseller. 

"  For  freshness,  strength,  originality  of  thought  and  plot 
It  has  not  been  excelled."— Memphis  Appeal. 

"  It  Is  far  above  the  average  of  work*  ef  Its  class,  display- 
ing great  strength  and  tragic  power."— A'.  /.  Giaphtc. 

"  It  Is  not  too  m-ch  to  say  that  there  are  passages  which 
would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  George  EUot  or  Charlotte 
Bronte."—  Boston  Morniig  Star. 

"  For  wlerdnes*  and  mysticism  It  can  be  compared  only 
with  the  works  of  Bulwer  or  Hawthorne,  while  It*  wonder- 
ful lie*:  1  unions  of  Nature's  convulsions  resemble  those  of 
Jnles  Verne.  ...  It  isa  long  lime,  since  we  have  read  a  siory 
so  absorbing  and  powerful.  —Aiaenean  Bookseller,  S.  Jr. 


NEW  FINE  ART  MAGAZINE. 

So.  I  Sow  Riady. 

THE  MAGAZINE  OF  ART. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Extract  from  Prospectus. 

In  the  M  ag  axikk  of  Art  wIU  be  given  from  month  to 
month  the  most  attractive  examples  of  the  work  that  Art  la 
doing  for  the  world  In  our  owu  day,  and  what  she  has  done 
In  times  past.  The  Art-woild  will  be  as  liberally  as  It  will 
be  faithfully  represented  by  pen  and  pencil.  Artists  of  the 
first  rank  will  supply  the  subjects  and  the  drawings,  whilst 
Authors  of  the  highest  repute,  and  possessing  a  special 
knowledge  of  the  biancbesof  Art  upon  which  they  write, 
will  endeavor  so  to  pen  their  articles  that  tbey  will  be  not 
merely  descriptive  text,  bnt  clear,  biUIUnt.  readable  esssys, 
calculated  alike  to  rbaim  the  sense  and  to  afford  matter  of 
enduring  Interest  and  Instruction. 

No  feature  of  excellent*  will  be  wanting  to  render  the 
Magaxixk  of  Art  worthy  of  ranking  with  expensive  work* 
of  1U  class,  the  high  pi  ice  of  which  confine*  them  mainly  10 
the  wealthy;  but  the  prime  m lesson  of  ohi  New  Fine  Art 
Magazine  will  be  to  enable  ail,  however  moderate  their 
means,  to  secure  at  a  small  cost  a  high-class  sterling  Work 
on  Art,  which  will  be  prised  as  a  poeseasion  of  value  as  wel 
as  of  beauty. 

S.  B.—Pull  Prospectuses  can  btMad  at  all  BookstHen.or 
wilt  be  forwarded  by  Use  Publi>hers,postfree.  on  application. 


Choice  Readings. 

For  Public  and  Private  Entertainments,  with 

Elocutionary  Advice. 

By  ROBERT  McLAlN  CUMNOCK. 

Large  12m 0;  428 pages.    -    -  Price.fl.75. 

"  It  l»  much  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  heretofore 
published  "—Prof.  Russell. 

"  The  selections  are  chosen  with  rare  literary  taste  and 
ability."—  Prof.  Uibbard,  Wesleyan  University. 

"This  book  Is  urn  quailed  by  anything  of  its  kind  with 
which  wr  are  acquainted. "—  Christian  Adeocate.  N.  Y. 

"It  ought  to  bee  m-  a  special  favorite  among  s>  hool  and 
college  students  and  public  readers."— Ettmng  Post,  N.  Y. 

Among  the  mnllltnde  of  books  Issued  for  the  seme  pur- 
pose during  the  pnst  ten  year*  we  know  of  none  so  complete 
in  all  respect*  and  so  well  fitted  to  the  nods  of  thr  elocu- 
tionist as  the  volume  befoie  us."— Transcript,  Boston. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  mailed,  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by 

JANSEN,  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

117  and  J 19  State  Street,  Chicago. 


A  TIMELY  BOOK. 

THE   INDIAN  QUESTION. 

BY 

Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  «.  OTIS,  17.8.  A. 

One  vol.  \tmo.  Cloth,  fl-SO. 
Few  men  have  had  a  belter  opportunity  to  see  and  study 
the  Indian  than  Colonel  Otis.  "This  book  will  help  greatly 
to  solve  the  Indian  Question."  Colonel  Otis  lakes  a  practi- 
cal view  of  the  whole  question,  and  his  experience  with  the 
Indians  entitles  him  to  g.eat  consideration. 

BECENTLYFIJBLISHED. 

THE  CADET  BUTTON. 

A  Tale  of  American  Army  Life. 

BY 

Brevet-Captain    PREB'K  WHITTAKEK, 

Author  of  "  Life  of  Gen.  Geo.  A.  Custer,"  Ac.  Ac. 
One  vol.  Itmo.KO  pp.  Bouhd  in  Fancy  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Either  of  the  above  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
the  price. 

SHELDON  &  COMPANY,  New  York. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  ARMENIA 
IN  1877. 

By  C.  B.  MORMAJf, 

L atx  Special  Cobkbspoicdekt  or  tbb  Lobdob  Times  at 
IBB  Seat  or  Waft. 

With  Specially  Prepared  Maps  and 
Flans. 

DemySvo.  Cloth,  HOO. 

"  Her  [Turkey's]  milltarj  and  naval  organisation  and  ma- 
terial aie  well  described  In  Nomina'*  '  Armenia  and  ibe 
CHmpalgn  of  1877.'"—  Mr.  Oladstone,  tn  the  Asntteeni*  Cca- 
turgfor  Pebmatg. 

"  I  llust rated  with  some  excellent  maps  prepared  especially 
for  the  book— a  feature  which  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended In  a  book  which  treats  of  a  country  so  lio)*lc»sly 
misrepresented  on  oidlnary  maps  as  Armenia,  ia-  —  Sew  Ion 
Evening  Post. 

"  The  narrative  from  beginning  to  end  Is  one  of  absorbing 
Interest,  and  carries  the  history  from  the  beginning  of  ope- 
rations to  the  fall  ot  Kan."— Boston  Joutnat. 

"  All  that  It  Is  necessary  to  know.  In  Older  to  nr^erstaad 
the  campaign  tn  Armenia,  1«  here  iecorde.1,  and  w  printed 
from  large,  dear  type,  on  strong,  heavy  paper."— Cfcruft** 
Inttlttgenrer. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  very  Interesting  book."—  The  CMnrchm'u. 

THE  GREAT  THIRST  LAND. 

A  Bide  Through  Natal,  Orange  Free 
State,  Transvaal,  Kalahari. 

By  PARKEB  OII  MOBK  ("V  B1QCE-I- 

480  pages.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  #33 JO. 

"The  Great  Thirst  land "  gives  a  description  of  tbe  un- 
known binds  lying  beta  een  tbe  Limpopo  and  Uie  water- 
sheds of  the  mighty  rivers  lately  explored  b>  Stanley  sad 
Cameron,  thus  loimlng  a  link  between  the  Ultima  Tbnleof 
civilization  and  the  latest  dlacoveriea.  Tbe  labor*  of  tin 
nussionai  les  In  the  Interior  are  noticed  at  length.,  ae  well  as 
the  scene  of  the  present  war  on  the  frontier  of  Cape  Colony. 

••  We  warmly  commend  the  book  to  oar  reader*  as  00s 
which  they  will  assuredly  find  bright  and  lively  In  tone, 
brimming  over  with  fertility  of  description  and  insf  rurdoa, 
as  well  as  replete  in  pastime. "—Jimtun  Evening  TiuecHrr. 

"All  lovers  of  travel  and  adventure  will  enjoy  Mx.Gfl- 
more's  account  of  hunting  exploits  among  a  barbaroos  and 
savage  people."-/**/©*  Journal. 

»  Few  book*  of  narrative  have  come  to  our  table  fretehted 
with  such  interest  to  the  reader  as  thia."— provsdenee  Pruts. 

"  The  auUior  Is  peculiarly  happy  in  delineations  of  anfaaat 

Ufe  and  character."— Athenmum,  London. 
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HIMES'S  STUDY  OP  MILTOH* 

WHEN  a  consummate  poet,  scholar,  and 
thinker,  after  "long  choosing  and  be- 
ginning late,"  has  sat  down  at  the  age  of 
fifty  to  compose  his  greatest  work,  and  has 
been  diligently  occupied  upon  it  for  seven 
or  eight  years,  his  book  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed worthy  to  be  approached  with  candor, 
sympathy,  and  even  reverence.   Such  is  the 
spirit  which  Professor  Himes  brings  to  the 
study  of  Paradise  Lost.    The  occasional 
hostility  of  Johnson  and  the  flippancy  of 
Taine  find  no  response  in  him.   Gladly  ac- 
cepting light  from  all  sources,  he  yet  boldly 
rejects  the  conventional  common-places  and 
the  fashionable  criticisms  of  those  who  take 
their  ideas  at  second  hand,  most  of  whom 
have  never  read  the  poem  through.    "It  is 
unreasonable  [he  says  in  his  preface]  to  im- 
agine that  a  work  upon  which  England's 
greatest  scholar  spent  seven  of  the  ripest 
years  of  his  life,  may  be  exhausted  in  a  few 
weeks  of  desultory  study."   And  among  his 
concluding  reflections  on  the  twelfth  book 
he   affirms :  "  There  is  no  other  work  in 
English  literature,  or  perhaps  in  any  litera- 
ture, which  so  abundantly  repays  study  as 
Faradise  Lost."    He  gives  sharp  illustra- 
tions of  the  care  needful,  but  not  always 
exercised,  even  by  the  ablest  critics,  w  not  to 
condemn  before  understanding  the  poet ;  for 
Milton's  learning  and  general  caution  must 
always  weigh  heavily  in  favor  of  the  correct- 
ness of  what  he  does." 

Accordingly,  Professor  Himes  has  set  him- 
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self  to  discover  the  scope  of  the  poem'  and 
the  true  relations  of  its  parts.  Each  of  the 
first  twelve  chapters  of  the  Professor's  book 
is  a  study  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
poem.  The  two  remaining  chapters  re- 
spectively treat  of  the  peculiarities  in  the 
style  and  plan,  and  of  the  verse.  He  sums 
up  the  aim  of  Milton  as  follows  : 

"Milton  assumed  the  triple  task:  first,  of 
writing  a  self-consistent  story  carrying  with  itself 
the  conviction  of  its  own  reality ;  secondly,  of  so 
arranging  his  phrases  and  images  as  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  spiritual  activity,  an  idea  consist- 
ent not  only  with  Biblical  truth  but  with  classic 
mythology;  thirdly,  of  presenting  in  the  guise  of 
an  allegory  the  sublimest  principles  and  most 
comprehensive  facts  of  all  existence." 

And  so,  in  the  plan  of  the  poem,  the  Pro- 
fessor finds  three  things  united  that  are  log- 
ically distinct :  first,  "the  literal  and  obvious 
meaning,  which  can  be  represented  to  the 
eye  by  painting  and  to  some  extent  by 
sculpture ; "  secondly,  the  spiritual  element, 
sometimes  sensible  to  mortal  sight,  but  often 
elusive,  "spirits  of  the  cold  and  spirits  of 
the  heat,"  spirits  of  light  and  spirits  of 
darkness,  those  wondrous  beings  identified 
with  the  angels  and  demons  of  the  Hebrews 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  deities  and 
creatures  of  pagan  mythology  on  the  other  ; 
thirdly,  a  profound  philosophical  meaning 
penetrating  all,  the  heart  of  an  allegory,  re- 
sembling both  in  temper  and  substance  the 
immortal  story  of  Bunyan  about  the  city 
of  Mansoul.  "The  spiritual  and  the  alle- 
gorical appear  to  underlie  the  natural  all 
through  the  poem."  Some  of  the  corre- 
spondences and  resemblances  on  which  Pro- 
fessor Himes  insists  may  seem  fanciful ;  but 
the  greater  part  are  strikingly  just  Satan 
is  sometimes  the  counterpart  of  Prometheus, 
and  sometimes  of  Apollo.  Adam  reminds  of 
Epimetheus;  Eve,  of  course,  of  Pandora; 
Moloch,  of  Mars ;  Belial,  of  Paris ;  Beelze  - 
bub,  of  Ulysses  and  Artemis  combined ; 
Sin,  of  the  Hydra ;  Death,  of  Tisiphone ; 
Chaos,  the  Anarch,  of  Pluto;  Night,  of 
Persephone;  Raphael,  of  Mercury.  The 
Limbo  of  Vanity  is  Hades ;  Pandemonium 
is  the  great  archetype  of  the  Pantheon  ;  the 
mythical  battles  of  the  Titans  and  giants  with 
gods  are  faint  reminiscences  of  the  great  war 
in  heaven ;  and,  with  a  kind  of  Swedenborgian 
insight,  natural  phenomena  are  continually 
vitalized  into  spiritual  forms  and  activities, 
thus  drawing  nearer  to  the  very  heart  of 
Nature  and  interpreting  her  meaning. 

Professor  Himes  answers  very  neatly  and 
conclusively  the  strictures,  based  for  the 
most  part  upon  misapprehension,  of  Landor, 
Addison,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  and  Montgomery. 
He  corrects  the  mistake  of  Masson  in  iden- 
tifying the  Empyrean  with  Heaven,  and 
Mammon  with  Mulciber.  He  shows  the 
egregious  error  of  Johnson  and  a  host  of 
other  critics  in  supposing  that  Milton  con- 
founds for  a  moment  matter  with  spirit, 
meaning  soul.    He  presents  in  a  new  and 


clearer  light,  by  diagrams,  Milton's  concep- 
tion of  the  topography  of  universal  space, 
and  particularly  of  the  topography  of  the 
infernal  world.  We  heartily  thank  Professor 
Himes  for  his  bold  yet  modest  Study  of 
Paradise  Lost,  and  we  rise  from  its  perusal 
with  a  more  vivid  realization  of  the  massive- 
ness  and  splendor  of  Milton's  transcendent 
genius.  Homer  B.  Sprague. 


ABOUND  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  "  SUN- 
BEAM."* 

THE  late  Thomas  Brassey,  of  England, 
railway  contractor,  who  died  in  1870,  and 
of  whom  a  most  interesting  memoir  was  writ- 
ten by  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  left  two  sons,  and  a 
fortune  estimated  at  upwards  of  six  millions 
of  pounds  sterling.  One  of  these  two  sons, 
Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  presumably  an  inheritor  of  a  share 
of  his  father's  wealth,  set  sail  in  his  yacht 
"  Sunbeam,"  on  the  1st  of  July,  1876,  for  a 
voyage  around  the  world.  He  carried  his 
family  with  him,  wife,  children,  and  servants ; 
the  ship's  company  counting  up  some  forty 
persons  all  told.  Mrs.  Brassey,  whom  her 
husband  gallantly  credits  with  the  project  and 
successful  achievement  of  the  voyage,  be- 
came its  historian,  and  her  narrative,  first 
published  in  the  English  periodical  press, 
and  afterwards  in  a  volume  which  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  sea- 
son, is  now  reprinted  in  this  country.  Mrs. 
Brassey  in  no  way  obtrudes  herself  upon  its 
pages,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  she 
is  a  woman  of  uncommon  intellectual  powers, 
strength  of  will,  and  delicacy  and  tact;  as 
well  as  brave  and  accomplished.  We  can 
well  believe  all  that  is  implied  of  her.  She 
can  not  only  organize  an  expedition,  but  ad- 
minister its  details;  she  has  skill  to  take 
photographs,  nerve  to  be  hoisted  to  the  mast- 
head in  a  bo'son's  chair,  and  courage  to  land 
amongst  a  party  of  unknown  natives  on  the 
shores  of  a  South  Sea  Island.  She  seems 
to  be  a  typical  English  woman  of  the  best 
type ;  and  in  the  story  of  the  "  Sunbeam's  " 
cruise  has  given  a  charming  addition  to  the 
literature  of  travel  and  observation. 

We  have  no  description  of  the  yacht  it- 
self, but  we  gather  from  the  narrative,  from 
the  pictures,  and  from  what  is  to  be  read  be- 
tween the  lines,  that  she  was  a  large  steam- 
vessel,  barkantine  rigged,  supplied  with  every 
appliance  for  safety  and  convenience,  and 
most  luxuriously  fitted  and  furnished ;  some 
of  the  cosy  corners  of  her  cabins  having  the 
sumptuous  appearance  of  a  lady's  boudoir. 
Given  such  a  vessel,  a  family  party — includ- 
ing a  baby,  a  year's  time,  a  bottomless  purse, 
and  a  free  course  around  the  world,  and  you 
have  all  the  external  conditions  of  a  very 
good  time. 


*  Atound  the  World  in  the  Yacht  "  Sunbeam."  By  Mrs 
Brassey.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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The  route  followed  by  the  "Sunbeam" 
corresponded  in  some  degree  to  that  of  the 
"  Challenger ;"  varying  from  it,  however, 
in  important  particulars,  and  aiming  of 
course  at  very  different  results.  This  was 
a  pleasure  trip  entirely,  with  possibly  a  pass- 
ing eye  to  some  business  interests  in  South 
America,  in  behalf  of  certain  London  boards 
of  direction.  The  excellent  map  of  the 
world  upon  Mercator's  Projection,  folded  in 
the  volume  with  exceptional  convenience  for 
ready  and  constant  examination,  shows  at  a 
glance  the  direction  and  progress  of  the 
voyage.  Leaving  England,  the  course  lay 
first  to  the  Madeiras  and  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands ;  thence  to  Rio  and  Buenos  Ay  res ; 
thence  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Terra  del 
Fuego  and  Magellan  to  Valparaiso ;  and 
from  this  point  across  the  Pacific,  touching 
at  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  to 
Japan  and  China ;  through  the  China  Sea  to 
Singapore  and  Ceylon;  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  up  the  Red  Sea ;  through  the 
Suez  Canal  into  the  Mediterranean ;  and  so 
home;  the  entire  voyage  occupying  about 
eleven  months. 

At  Rio,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Valparaiso, 
and  at  Tahiti  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as 
also  in  Japan,  China,  .and  Ceylon,  and  at 
Aden,  considerable  pauses  were  made,  and 
opportunity  was  taken  to  penetrate  inland  for 
study  of  the  country  and  the  people.  The 
accounts  of  these  digressions  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been 
to  us  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
volume.  They  are  very  interesting  indeed. 
Mrs.  Brassey,  without  any  pretense,  is  an  ex- 
cellent descriptive  writer,  and  her  pictures  of 
a  Brazilian  forest — the  same,  we  should  say, 
with  which  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  was  so  fas- 
cinated —  of  the  Pampas,  of  social,  city,  and 
plantation  life  in  Chili,  and  of  the  lovely  and 
picturesque  interior  of  Tahiti,  we  have  never 
seen  surpassed. 

The  story  of  the  voyage  proper  is  less 
marked,  but  is  saved  from  monotony  by  the 
domestic  tone  which  pleasantly  pervades  it, 
and  at  one  or  two  points  is  really  thrilling. 
Once  an  unexpected  sea  boarded  the  yacht 
from  the  stern,  and  nearly  washed  a  handful 
or  two  of  little  Brasseys  overboard.  Again 
a  deserted  wreck  was  fallen  in  with,  loaded 
with  port  wine.  In  the  South  Atlantic  was 
found  a  ship  on  fire,  and  the  crew  were  res- 
cued, with  true  British  pluck,  just  in  the  nick 
of  time.  In  the  Straits  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
supplies  of  ice  were  obtained  from  the  ice- 
bergs, and  barter  was  established  with  the 
half-naked  Patagonians.  And  in  Japanese 
waters  the  ship  took  fire  once — twice,  and 
narrowly  escaped  destruction.  These  inci- 
dents, with  gales  and  fogs,  crowds  of  curious 
visitors  at  every  port,  the  collecting  of  pets 
and  curiosities,  adventurous  excursions  to 
fifty  mountains  and  grim  volcanoes  on  the 
mainland,  the  difficult  replenishing  of  stores, 


and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  details, 
make  up  an  exceedingly  entertaining  narra- 
tive. Of  any  purely  scientific  interest  there 
is  no  trace,  but  everywhere  there  was  a  close 
and  intelligent  observation  of  nature  and 
humanity,  and  the  record  of  what  was  seen 
is  minute  and  satisfactory.  Mrs.  Brassey 
writes  with  well-bred  ease  and  simplicity; 
speaks  to  us  of  her  lord  and  master  by  the 
endearing  name  of  "Tom";  chats  plainly 
and  familiarly  about  her  children  and  their 
pets ;  in  fact,  takes  the  reader  along  with 
her  in  the  very  confidence  of  the  cabin. 
And  we  close  her  book  with  a  wish  that,  as 
Alexander  sighed  for  other  worlds  to  con- 
quer, so  there  were  other  worlds  for  the 
"  Sunbeam  "  to  circumnavigate. 


THE  GREAT  THIEST  LAUD* 

THE  Great  Thirst  Land  is  the  name 
given  to  a  desolate  table-land  in  South 
Africa,  extending  from  the  Transvaal  Re- 
public on  the  east  toward  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  west,  along  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn ; 
known  also  sometimes  by  the  name  of  the 
Kalahari  Desert  To  this  remote  and  inac- 
cessible region  Capt.  Parker  Gillmore  made 
a  tedious  and  difficult  journey  some  three 
years  since,  the  narrative  of  which  is  pre- 
sented in  this  large  and  inviting  volume. 
His  ostensible  object  was  the  pleasure  of 
hunting  the  large  game  which  there  abounds, 
though  in  one  of  his  later  pages,  in  a  burst 
of  confidence  which  is  a  little  startling,  he 
lets  us  into  the  secret  of  a  more  romantic 
purpose  by  exclaiming :  "  How  often,  when 
alone  in  the  Great  Thirst  Land,  when  I  have 
felt  sad  and  dull,  when  I  have  thought  of 
one  whom  I  loved,  and  who  played  me  false, 
of  one  who  held  my  des.tiny  in  her  hands, 
and  drove  me  to  be  a  wanderer,"  etc.  Does 
he  mean  his  mistress  or  his  country  ? 

The  author  prints  no  portrait  of  himself, 
which  we  wish  he  had ;  but  with  his  story 
before  us  we  can  easily  sketch  it  He  is  a 
large  and  muscular  Englishman,  we  should 
say;  unmarried;  of  middle  life  and  bluff 
manner ;  who  has  traveled  all  over  the  world, 
and  derived  his  manifold  experience,  by  turn, 
from  the  Crimea,  China,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  what  he  has  here  written 
he  is  provokingly  indifferent  to  dates,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  1875 
that  he  embarked  upon  this  African  expedi- 
tion, accompanied  only  by  a  single  friend.  The 
voyage  to  the  Cape,  by  way  of  the  Madeiras, 
was  uneventful,  though,  as  described,  not 
uninteresting.  The  author,  in  fact,  makes 
himself  a  most  entertaining  traveler  from  the 
start,  though  his  literary  manner  is  rather 
peculiar,  and,  until  one  gets  used  to  it,  gives 
an  unpleasant  impression  of  egotism  and 
self-complacency.    However,  we  remember 

•  The  Great  Thirst  Land.  By  Parker  Gillmore.  Cassell, 
Petter  &  Galpin. 


that  he  is  an  Englishman,  and  the  unpleas- 
antness soon  wears  away. 

At  Port  Durban  the  African  journey 
proper  began.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  great 
expense  and  hardship,  and  no  little  peril. 
The  ship  of  the  South  African  desert  is  the 
bullock-team,  and  our  author's  adventures 
on  the  way  from  the  coast  inland,  across 
Natal,  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  and  the 
Transvaal,  were  of  a  quite  unique  descrip- 
tion. A  journey  like  it  could  hardly  be  taken 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Indeed,  its 
progress  was  so  slow,  and  its  incidents  were 
so  varied  and  curious,  that  the  account 
thereof  forms  the  bulk  of  the  work,  "the 
Great  Thirst  Land  "  itself  getting  but  a  few 
chapters  at  the  end.  Capt.  Gillmore's  En- 
glish companion  early  fell  sick,  and  was 
obliged  to  return,  leaving  the  other  to  pros- 
ecute the  trip  with  only  his  black  servants 
for  company.  The  roads  were  horrible.  The 
Boers  were  not  always  hospitable,  and  some- 
times were  even  suspicious  and  hostile. 
From  an  occasional  English  settler  he  had 
the  heartiest  welcome,  and  his  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  few  missionaries  he  visited 
receives  his  most  grateful  praise. 

On  passing  the  Limpopo  River  Capt.  Gill- 
more found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  hunt- 
ing country  which  was  his  destination ;  and 
of  antelopes,  ostriches,  partridges,  giraffes, 
zebras,  leopards,  lions,  elephants,  and  buffa- 
loes he  had  his  fill.  The  latter  beast  he  ac- 
counts the  most  dangerous  of  all.  The 
hunting  in  this  region  is  carefully  preserved 
by  the  King  of  the  Bechuanas,  whose  license 
the  Englishman  had  first  to  obtain.  The 
privilege  he  seems  to  have  sparingly  im- 
proved, and  we  must  give  him  praise  for  the 
humaneness  of  his  sportsman's  habit  A 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  could  hardly  ask  more  than  he  vol- 
untarily rendered. 

The  great  peril,  while  in  this  God-forsaken 
wilderness,  was  a  nightly  one  from  lions; 
and  the  great  hardship  a  constant  one,  the 
lack  of  water.  The  sufferings  of  men  and 
oxen  from  this  latter  cause  were  often  ex- 
treme. With  the  oxen  of  South  Africa, 
great,  strong,  intelligent,  patient  beasts  that 
they  are,  one  gets  very  much  in  love  through 
this  acquaintance.  Poonah,  Ackerman,  Buf- 
fle,  Swartland,  become  heroes  in  our  eyes ; 
quite  sharing  the  honors  of  the  trip  with 
Ruby,  the  Captain's  clever  little  hunting 
pony.  Here  was  Gordon  Cumming's  old 
hunting  ground,  whose  memory  this  book 
revives  at  many  points.  The  Diamond 
Fields  were  visited  in  returning,  but  of  them 
little  is  said. 

Capt.  Gillmore's  style  is  remarkable  for  its 
colloquialisms,  and  for  the  native  terms 
introduced  without  a  word  of  explanation. 
A  consultation  is  a  "  confab ; "  hearty  earing 
is  "tall-feeding;"  diving  coach  horses  is 
"  tooling ; "  to  arouise  for  an  effort  is  to  "pull 
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himself  together ;  "  getting  ready  for  a  start 
is  "  licking  things  into  shape,"  out  of  breath 
is  having  a  "  case  of  bellows  to  mend."  Far 
less  intelligible  even  than  these  are  the 
native  terms,  South  Africanisms  we  may  call 
them ;  which  are  so  numerous,  and  often  at 
first  so  obscure,  that  a  glossary  would  have 
been  a  good  prefix  to  the  work.  We  note 
the  following :  dissel-boom,  treck  and  treck- 
tow,  outspanning  and  inspanning,  forelope 
and  foreloper,  veil,  skimmel-pin,  scones,  kloof, 
jambocks,  spruits,  mealies,  fatches,  assegai, 
carosses,  beltong,  coppy,  numnah,  and  fachey. 
Spoor  and  reim  also  occur,  but  these  are 
words  of  dictionary  interpretation.  Not  so, 
we  fear,  any  of  the  others,  though  many 
of  them  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that 
an  approximation  to  their  meaning  is  forced 
into  them  after  a  time.  Still,  clear  definitions 
at  the  outset,  or  in  course,  would  have  been 
a  great  help.  Furthermore,  to  send  out  such 
a  volume  as  this  without  a  map  of  the  region 
covered  is  an  inexcusable  negligence.  Not- 
withstanding these  hindrances,  however,  we 
have  followed  the  plucky  Captain  with  great 
interest,  and  learned  from  him  a  great  deal 
about  a  country  in  which  there  are  many 
things  fair  and  curious  to  see.  He  can  be 
amusing,  too.  If  the  reader  would  know 
how,  let  him  read  on  pages  198-9  how  he 
made  a  shoemaker  acquainted  with  a  tailor. 


EEOEHT  POETRY. 

MR.  LONGFELLOW'S  volume'  is  full 
of  his  sunniest  and  most  genial  and 
glowing  verse.  We  have  considered  the 
"Ke"ramos,"  with  which  it  opens,  one  of 
his  most  brilliant  poems,  and  "  The  Herons 
of  Elmwood,"  which  follows  it,  one  of  his 
loftiest,  tenderest,  and  sweetest ;  but  there 
are  other  pieces  in  the  slender  volume 
well  worthy  of  the  companionship.  We 
count  some  fifty,  long  and  short,  many 
of  which  have  already  found  their  way  to 
the  public  heart  through  the  magazines ;  but 
not  all.  New  to  us  are  the  translations  from 
the  first  of  the  "  Eclogues  "  and  from  Ovid's 
"  Tristia ;  "  of  the  several  French  and  Ger- 
man songs;  and  of  the  eight  sonnets  of 
Michael  Angelo.  Taking  the  collection  as 
a  whole,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  pro- 
portion of  what  may  be  called  "  poems  of 
place,"  as  if  Mr.  Longfellow's  well-known  avo- 
cation the  last  year  or  two,  in  gathering  the 
Poems  of  Places,  had  exercised  a  silent  influ- 
ence upon  his  own  thought  and  expression. 
Nearly  one  half  of  the  poems  are  landscapes 
with  souls  in  them.  But  they  are  none  the 
less  delicious  for  that 

As  Mr.  Phillips  calls  his  poems  transla- 
tions,* we  are  called  upon  only  to  judge 


>  Klramo*.  By  H.  W.  Longfellow!  Houghton,  Os- 
good &  Co. 

1  Poems  Translated  from  the  Spanish  and  German.  By 
Henry  Phillips,  Jr.    Philadelphia :  Privately  printed. 


them  as  such.  Here,  at  the  outset,  our  task 
would  have  been  lightened  had  he  given  the 
title  or  first  line  of  each  in  its  original.  Of 
the  limited  time  we  have  been  able  to  give 
to  the  examination  of  the  dainty  volume, 
very  much  has  been  spent  in  the  search  for 
these  particulars.'  Where  the  poems  are 
not  broken  up  into  stanzas,  we  notice  a  ten- 
dency to  be  diffuse  and  to  paraphrase ;  even 
to  insert  at  length  what  the  original  only 
distantly  hints  at  To  quote  the  most  glar- 
ing example,  in  the  "  Ruins  of  Italica,"  the 
lines 

"  Aqui  ya  de  laurel,  ya  de  jasmines 
coronados  los  vieron  los  jardines 
—     que  aora  son  carcales  y  lagunas," 

are  rendered  thus : 

"  These  gardens  often  saw  the  champions  crowned 
With  meed  of  laurel,  and  sweet  jasmine  bound 
Their  temples,  like  a  diadem  around. 
Here  erst  the  roses  bloomed  and  lilies  grew, 
Here  erst  the  bee  from  bud  to  blossom  flew  ; 
Nought  now  is  here  save  a  foul  Jtaguant  pond, 
And  many  a  row  of  brambles  far  beyond." 

Of  these  seven  lines,  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish. 

Mr.  Strong's  first  volume  of  verse  was 
given  high  praise  by  the  Literary  World  of 
December,  1876  (p.  102).  His  new  volume* 
contains  a  single  poem  founded  upon  tradi- 
tions of  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  There,  in  a  valley  which  still  bears 
the  name,  the  La  Moille  family  settled  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  And  there  Du 
Bois,  a  French  noble  who  had  betrothed  a 
daughter  of  the  family  in  France,  found  his 
sweetheart  again,  and  deserted  from  Dies- 
kau's  army  that  he  might  still  be  with  her. 
An  Indian  guide  concealed  him  in  a  cave 
where  the  young  girl  daily  visited  him,  until 
at  last  she  returned  no  more  to  her  father's 
cabin ;  and  a  necklace,  found  years  after  in 
the  cave,  was  the  only  clue  to  her  departure. 
The  story  has  been  changed  in  the  author's 
hands,  and  is  pleasantly  told,  though  the 
verse  is  not  perfect 

The  next  three  volumes  upon  our  list, 
bearing  the  names  of  H.  A.  Beers,*  "  Charles 
Quiet,"*  and  Emily  Seaver,*  are  small  collec- 
tions of  simple  poems,  such  as  the  singer 
oftenest  sings  to  himself  for  his  own  pleas- 
ure, and  ventures  presently  to  print  with  a 
timid  hope  that  they  may  not  unpleasantly 
touch  other  ears.  Such  offerings  the  public 
is  always  disposed  graciously  to  receive. 
Mr.  Beers,  who  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1869, 
gives  us  what  was  written  during  his  college 
life,  first  as  student  and  then  as  instructor. 
He  has  a  ready  pen,  and  his  verse,  though 
without  especial  poetic  merit  is  marked  by 
careful  taste  and  a  smooth  and  pleasant 
flow.    In  his  humorous  vein,  he  has  caught 


*  Poke  O'Moonshine.  By  Latham  Cornell  Strong.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

*  Odds  and  Ends.  By  Henry  A.  Beers.  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co. 

*  Studies  in  Vers*.  By  Charles  Quiet.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co. 

*  Poems.    By  Emily  Seaver.   A.  Williams  &  Co. 


finely  the  quaint  style  of  the  Old  Ballads, 
while  the  best  of  his  serious  poetry  is  "  Car- 
camon,"  which  appeared  first  in  one  of  the 
magazines,  Scribner's,  we  think.  "  Charles 
Quiet's  "  pieces  vary  widely  in  merit,  but  are 
for  the  most  part  free  from  the  common 
vices  of  modern  verse-makers  —  forced  feel- 
ing and  an  unreal  style.  By  far  the  best  of 
his  efforts  are  "To  a  Firefly,"  "  Heine,"  and 
"  Moonrise."  From  the  latter  we  take  these 
stanzas: 

"  See  where  above  the  hill  serene, 

White  as  new  snow,  she  tranquilly  appears, 
The  haughty  stars  grow  meek  before  their  queen, 
And  droop  their  golden  spears. 

"  S»  even  at  their  fiery  noon. 

Ambition's  stars,  that  light  my  life's  wild  skies, 
Do  worship,  and  fall  down,  when,  like  the  moon, 
Thy  image  there  doth  rise." 

Emily  Seaver's  volume  is  in  two  parts.  The 
first  consists  of  a  series  of  meditations  on 
the  Christian  Year,  while  the  second  has  a 
more  varied  scope.  Her  style  is  pure  and 
devotional,  and  her  religious  verse  reminds 
one  pleasantly  alike  of  Keble  and  Bishop 
Coxe ;  but  it  has,  as  well,  a  native  grace  and 
though tfuln ess.  Of  her  secular  pieces,  that 
on  the  "  Battle  of  Lexington  "  is  decidedly 
the  best. 

And  now  we  come  to  five  more  volumes, 
of  which  we  cannot  say  whether  they  are 
tokens  of  returning  poetical  prosperity,  or 
signs  of  yet  "harder  times  "  to  come.  If 
the  former,  we  welcome  them,  poor  as  they 
are ;  and  if  the  latter,  while  we  pity  these 
bondsmen  in  the  field  of  poetry,  driven  to 
make  bricks  without  straw,  we  shall  still 
find  comfort  in  the  old  proverb  :  "  When 
the  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled,  then  Moses 
appears."  Mr.  Harding,'  an  English  book- 
keeper in  New  York,  is  certainly  the  most 
ambitious  author  of  the  five,  and,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  the  most  unpromising.  But 
his  faults  are  clearly  marked,  and  his  excel- 
lences rather  in  promise  than  in  performance. 
His  chief  effort  is  a  drama,  whose  hero  is 
an  English  squire,  betrothed  to  a  young  girl, 
and  a  slave  to  the  opium  habit  His  at- 
tempts to  overcome  the  practice,  and,  failing 
in  this,  his  suicide  with  the  full  consent  of 
his  fiancie,  form  the  plot.  But  the  best 
specimen  of  his  verse  is  an  expansion  of 
Milton's  scene  between  Samson  and  Delilah. 
The  Odes,  which  follow  this,  remind  one,  by 
their  selfishness  and  sensuality  alone,  of  the 
worst^arts  of  Horace.  Mr.  Harding's  style 
is  a  curious  milange  of  bombast  and  slang, 
the  result  as  the  prologue  leads  us  to  sus- 
pect of  an  overdose  of  Browning  read 
backwards.  Mr.  Spencer,'  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  a  gentleman  of  some  taste  and 
intelligence,  and  in  his  prose  prefaces  grows 
quite  charming.  His  subjects,  too,  in  his 
better  pieces  are  drawn  from  interesting 

'  Cothurnus  and  Lyre.  By  Edward  J.  Harding.  Au- 
thors' Publishing  Company. 

•The  Viking,  Guy,  Etc.  By  Charles  E.  Spencer.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co. 
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sources,  such  as  the  Norse  legends,  and 
Indian  and  frontier  life.  But  his  verse  lacks 
both  in  strength  and  grace,  and  he  has  been 
wrecked  upon  Wordsworth's  -shoal  —  the 
idea  that  prose  and  poetry  differ  only  in  the 
length  of  lines  on  a  page.  His  thought  is 
commonplace,  and  his  expression  monoto- 
nous and  formless.  If  any  exception  can 
be  made,  "  Olela  "  is  his  best  piece  of  work. 
Mr.  Warren's  Creation?  is  really  below  criti- 
cism :  an  aimless  string  of  rhymes,  in  which, 
as  the  quotation  from  Pope  tells  us,  he  seeks 
to 

"  Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man, 
A  mighty  maze," 

to  him,  at  least,  "without  a  plan."  His 
lines  are  irregular  and  disjointed,  not  very 
unlike  those  of  Mr.  Daniel  Pratt,  while  his 
ideas,  like  Mr.  Pratt's  also,  lack  clearness 
and  arrangement 

Much  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  Mr. 
Logan's  thoughts,"  while  his  sentences  are 
long,  clumsy,  and  involved.  "  The  Image  of 
Air,"  we  might  info/m  any  curious  reader,  is 
a  wraith,  which  when  questioned  writes 
sphinx-like  answers,  with  some  combination 
of  magic  lantern  and  planchette,  upon  a 
marble  tombstone.  Many  of  Mr.  Logan's 
metaphors  are  hard  to  trace.  In  speaking 
of  flowers,  for  example  (p.  35),  he  says : 

"  Their  new-born  breath  upon  the  light  wind  triads, 

And  wreathing  upward  melts  into  the  »ky :  " 

which  we  can  only  characterize  as  a  startling 
gymnastic  feat ! 

We  regret  that,  despite  all  chivalrous  feel- 
ings, we  must  put  last  among  these  all  in 
point  of  merit  a  volume  written  by  a  woman." 
We  have  tried  in  the  above  to  follow  a  de- 
scending scale,  and  here  we  reach  the  region 
of  pure  doggerel  —  a  little  below  the  average 
Sunday  school  hymn-book,  for  which  many 
of  these  pieces  seem  otherwise  adapted. 
Here  are  four  hundred  and  eighty  pages  of 
verses,  written  during  more  than  forty  years, 
and,  on  a  critic's  conscience,  the  last  are 
worse  than  the  first  The  subjects  are  of 
all  kinds,  domestic,  religious,  political ;  now 
on  a  pet  child,  "  a  little  lump  of  love  "  she 
calls  it,  now  on  "  Lost  Souls,"  and  now  in 
praise  of  Vallandigham  and  Jefferson  Davis. 
We  leave  the  book  to  its  author's  admiring 
friends. 

The  five  books  last  named  would  furnish, 
we  feel  sure,  illustrations  of  every  rhetprical 
vice  and  every  poetical  fault,  but  we  cannot 
go  on  to  give  a  manual  of  composition. 
Poetry,  however,  has  its  degrees  —  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  we  mean  —  and  these 
verses,  as  useless  to  us  as  the  Indian  astro- 
nomical tables  to  the  Chinese  conquerors, 
may  perhaps  be  calculated  for  a  different 
meridian. 


•  Creation.    By  M.  Warren.  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

M  The  Image  of  Air.  By  Algernon  S.  Logan.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co. 

"  Heart  Histories  and  Spirit  Longings,  Etc.  Published 
by  the  Author.    For  sale  by  Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co. 


BELL'S  OHAUOEB  * 

OUR  readers  are  probably  familiar  with 
the  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of 
Chaucer  published  by  Bell  &  Daldy,  in  eight 
volumes,  some  years  ago.  It  was  edited  by 
Mr.  Robert  Bell,  from  the  Harleian  MS.  No. 
7334  (so  far  as  the  Canterbury  •  Tales  were 
concerned),  before  the  Chaucer  Society  had 
begun  the  reprint  of  the  six-text  edition, 
which  must  be  the  source  to  which  all  future 
editors  must  apply  themselves.  Among  the 
former  editions  was  the  "Aldine,"  which 
Mr.  Lowell  calls  "one  of  the  very  worst;" 
which  followed  Tyrwhitt's  text  until  it  was 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  in  1866, 
when  he  substituted  another,  "  based  upon 
manuscripts,  where  such  are  known  to  exist." 
A  new  edition  of  this  was  made  in  1869, 
just  as  the  Chaucer  Society  was  getting 
under  way,  and  the  opportunity  was  em- 
braced to  add  three  appendices  of  value. 
The  life,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  writ- 
ten in  1845,  was  included  in  both  of  these 
editions.  Concerning  it  the  interested 
reader  will  find  some  remarks  in  Professor 
Lounsbury's  articles  on  "  Fictitious  Lives  of 
Chaucer,"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
September  and  November  last  It  was 
based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  official 
record,  and  showed  that  much  fiction  had 
always  been  included  in  previous  biographies 
of  the  poet.  The  chief  of  these  were  writ- 
ten by  Leland  (who  first  related  the  apocry- 
phal story  of  his  having  beaten  a  friar  in 
Fleet  Street — which  a  late  encyclopedia  says 
is  "  the  only  particular  of  Chaucer's  youth 
to  which  an  anxious  posterity  can  be  certi- 
fied!"); by  Thomas  Speght,  in  1598;  "John 
Urry,"  in  1791 ;  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  in  1775- 
8;  and  William  Godwin,  in  1803.  Of  these 
the  first  thsee  and  the  last  are  untrustworthy, 
from  the  carelessness  with  which  they  treat 
facts,  and  the  generosity  with  which  they  add 
conjectural  matter  to  them. 

John  Urry  died  before  the  edition  bearing 
his  name  was  printed,  and  the  life  included 
in  it  was  prepared  by  another  hand.  His 
was  the  eighth  edition  printed  since  the  first 
by  William  Thynne,  in  1532,  and  it  is  valua- 
ble rather  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  liter- 
ature than  as  a  reproduction  of  the  poet's 
works.  It  gives,  indeed,  an  erroneous  im- 
pression of  Chaucer's  grammar  and  orthogra- 
phy, and  includes  as  many  titles  that  are  not 
Chaucer's  as  it  contains  of  his  authentic 
productions.  Still,  one  likes  to  turn  its 
pages,  yellowed  with  age,  to  admire  its  an- 
tiquated but  exact  typography,  to  examine 
the  copper-plate  engravings  with  which  it  is 
adorned,  to  notice  how  far  the  biography 


•  Poetical  Work*  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  With  Poems 
Formerly  Printed  with  his  or  Attributed  to  him.  Edited, 
with  a  Memoir,  by  Robert  Bell.  Revised  Edition,  in  four 
Volumes.  With  a  Preliminary  Essay  by  Rev.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  M.  A.  London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1878.  pp. 
S»7.S»S.  508,  si  1. 


wanders  from  the  truth,  and  especially  to 
notice  the  kindly  affection  which  prompted 
and  shines  through  the  whole  work. 

The  edition  now  before  us  is  a  re-presen- 
tation, in  four  volumes,  of  that  of  Mr.  Bell, 
with  a  brief  introduction  by  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  of  Cambridge,  and  with  many  notes 
correcting  those  of  the  former  impression 
(made  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Jephson),  and  thus 
exhibiting  the  advance  made  in  Chaucerian 
scholarship  up  to  the  present  year.  The 
poems  now  considered  not  genuine  are  all 
relegated  to  a  place  at  the  end,  and  a  list  of 
all  the  works  of  Chaucer  is  printed  in  Mr. 
Skeat's  preliminary  essay.  The  following 
approximate  chronological  arrangement  will 
interest  those  who  own  any  of  the  former 
editions.    It  is  by  Mr.  Furnivall : 

1.  Chaucer's  A.  B.  C. 

a.  Compleynte  to  Pitie. 

3.  Deth  of  Blaunche. 

4.  The  Parlement  of  Foules. 

5.  The  Complaint  of  Mars. 

6.  Anelida  and  Arcite. 

7.  Ba-thius.  (Prose.) 
8  The  Former  Age. 

9.  Troilus  and  Cnseyde. 

10.  To  his  Scrivener,  Adam. 

11.  The  House  of  Fame.    (Written  about  1384.) 

12.  The  Legend  of  Good  Women.    (The  earliest  woik  in 

the  "  heroic  couplet.") 

13.  The  Canterbury  Tales.    (Put  into  form  at  about  1386) 

14.  Truth,  or  "Fie  from  the  Pres."    (Said  to  have  been 

Chaucer's  latest  work,  however.) 

1 5.  Orisoune  to  the  Holy  Virgin. 

16.  Two  Proverbs. 

17.  A  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe.  (Prose.) 

18.  The  Complaiut  of  Venus, 
to.  To  Scogan. 

jo.  To  Bukton. 

11.  Gentilesse. 

22.  Lacke  of  Stendfastnesse. 

23.  Ballade  de  Visage  saunz  Peinture. 

24.  Compleint  to  his  Purse.    A.  D.  1399. 

This  leaves  out  the  "Romaunt  of  the 
Rose,"  "The  Complaynt  of  the  Black 
Knight;"  "The  Cuckow  and  the  Nightin- 
gale;" "The  Court  of  Love;"  "The 
Flower  and  the  Lefe ; "  "  Chaucer's  Dreme," 
and  the  dreary  (prose) "  Testament  of  Love," 
upon  some  of  which  biographers  have  been 
wont  to  draw  for  incident  for  several  centu- 
ries. 

Mr.  Skeat  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  English  Chaucerians,  and  his  brief  es- 
say and  notes  add  materially  to  the  value 
of  this  reprint  of  Bell's  edition.    At  the  end 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales  he  presents  Mr. 
Furnivall's  conjectural  order  of  them,  show- 
ing the  groups  into  which  they  are  naturally 
divided,  and  the  days  to  which  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  poet  designed  to  assign  them. 
It  is  evident  that  Chaucer  had  a  plan  in  his 
mind  and  that  he  had  partially  carried  it  out, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  tales  he 
intended  to  have  begin  and  close  the  series. 
The  trouble  is  with  those  occupjing  inter- 
mediate places,  and  they  are   for  the  most 
part  united  by  "head-links  "  and  u  end-links," 
which  make  the  "groups"  distinct  enough. 
It  may  be  thought  unimportant  to  know  this 
order  of  the  Tales  or  even  the  order  in  which 
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Chaucer  composed  all  of  his  works.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  it  may  be  said  "that  it 
would  be  interesting,  at  least,  to  know  ex- 
actly what  the  poet's  plan  was,  and  as  to  the 
latter,  it  is  best  to  study  any  author's  works 
in  the  order  of  their  production.  In  the 
one  case  we  look  into  his  mind  and  see  its 
mode  of  working ;  in  the  other  we  look  at 
bis  productions  and  see  the  growth  of  his 
genius.  In  studying  Chaucer  many  pursue 
the  opposite  method.  They  determine  in 
their  own  minds  how  the  works  ought  to  have 
been  produced,  and  then  arrange  them  after 
that  plan.  This  has  been  done  also  with 
Shakespeare  and  other  poets.  Another 
dangerous  proceeding  is  the  founding  of 
biographical  incidents  upon  passages  in  a 
poet's  works.  This,  too,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
Chaucer.  One  of  the  latest  offenders  is 
Mr.  Furnivall  himself,  who  finds  that  "  old 
Dan  Geoffrey  "  had  been  a  sufferer  from  the 
pains  of  unrequited  love  for  eight  years,  in 
his  youth,  because  he  wrote  in  the  "  Deth  of 
Blaunche:" 

_  "  Trewly,  as  I  gene, 
I  hold  it  be  a  sickenes 
That  I  hare  suffredthis  eight  yere; 
And  ret  my  boote  is  never  the  nere ; 
For  there  is  phis-io-ien  but  one 
That  may  me  heale." 

It  is  upon  this  point,  chiefly,  that  Mr.  Fur- 
nivall was  criticised  by  Mr.  Lounsbury  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  criticism  arose 
the  correspondence  which  filled  three  pages 
of  the  May  number. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  scholars  are 
now  not  satisfied  with  the  text  of  the  Har- 
leian  MS.,  and  that  the  work  of  the  Chaucer 
Society  must  in  the  course  of  time  become 
the  foundation  for  a  new  and  more  perfect 
presentation  of  our  first  great  poet 

Arthur  Gilman. 


JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE  AND  HIS 
FBIENDS* 

THE  papers  composing  this  volume  are 
of  the  most  interesting  description. 
There  is  difference  in  the  bulk  of  their 
interest,  but  little  in  its  quality.   There  are 
nineteen  papers.    We  may  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  book  by  saying  that  Dr.  Clarke  sits 
down  with  a  photograph  album  in  his  hand, 
containing  the  portraits  of  his  favorites,  and, 
allowing  us  to  look  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
turns  the  leaves  and  brings  one  familiar  face 
after  another  to  view,  descants  upon  them 
in   succession  in  reminiscent  vein,  each 
countenance  calling  up  a  host  of  recollec- 
tions, tender,  amusing,  serious  by  turns. 
With  Shakespeare,  Washington,  and  Rous- 
seau, of  course,  he  does  not  claim  the  honor 
of  a  personal  acquaintance.    They  are  his 
friends  in  an  accommodated  sense.    But  he 
talks  of  them  as  one  who  has  studied  them 
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and  learned  them  well;  of  Shakespeare 
critically,  as  one  who  "stands  at  the  summit 
of  human  intelligence;"  of  Rousseau  apol- 
ogetically, as  "a  Christian  who  had  his 
doubts  about  miracles;"  of  Washington 
reverently,  as  "the  greatest  character" 
which  the  country  has  produced. 

•  Another  group  of  the  worthies  here  passed 
in  review  may  be  characterized  as  consisting 
of  people  whom  Dr.  Clarke  has  known  per- 
sonally, but  at  a  distance,  as  it  were ;  whom 
he  has  touched  for  a  moment  on  the  busy 
street  of  life  ;  "  spoken  "  as  one  hurrying 
ship  "speaks"  another  on  the  lonely  sea. 
Among  these  are  his  grandfather,  William 
Hall,  who  had  been  a  Revolutionary  officer, 
and  had  brought  forth  into  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  some  of  the  belong- 
ings of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth ;  Junius 
Brutus  Booth,  the  elder,  with  whom  Dr. 
Clarke  had  a  very  singular  interview  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
ago ;  George  D.  Prentice,  the  famous  polit- 
ical editor,  and  Robert  J.  Breckinridge, 
the  Presbyterian  war-horse,  of  that  same 
city ;  and  George  Keats,  the  brother  of  the 
poet,  who  was  also  a  Louisvillian,  member  of 
the  congregation  to  which  Dr.  Clarke  once 
ministered. 

The  individuals  who  remain  upon  the  list 
were  the  author's  friends  indeed : '  John 
Albion  Andrew,  the  great  "  War  Governor  " 
of  Massachusetts  during  the  Rebellion ; 
Charles  Sumner;  Theodore  Parker;  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  humanitarian;  Dr. 
Channing,  the  clergyman,  and  Dr.  Walter 
Charming,  the  physician ;  Dr.  Gannett ;  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  May ;  and  —  one  woman  among 
the  many  men  —  Dr.  Susan  Dimock,  who 
was  lost  at  sea  only  a  short  time  since.  The 
brief  sketch  of  this  lady  should  have  been 
provided  with  a  note  giving  the  particulars 
of  her  sad  fate. 

All  these  were  Dr.  Clarke's  own  familiar 
friends.  Our  readers  who  know  him  will 
not  need  that  we  should  say  how  affection- 
ately, how  entertainingly,  how  profitably  he 
talks  about  them  in  these  pages  ;  giving  us 
now  the  outline  of  life,  and  then  the  light 
and  shade  of  incident;  here  an  amusing 
anecdote,  and  there  an  ethical  suggestion ; 
and  imparting  to  every  subject  the  charm  of 
a  simple  and  unpretending  style  and  a  sweet 
and  heavenly  temper.  Even  of  the  sturdy 
Dr.  Breckinridge  he  can  generously  say : 

"  Sleep  peacefully  in  thy  grave,  good  soldier  of 
the  Cross.  We,  who  are  fighting  in  another 
camp,  to  which  thou  wert  not  friendly,  can  see 
and  admire  generous,  brave,  and  honest  qualities, 
and  force  of  intellect  and  character,  even  in  an 
opponent ;  and  we  lay  this  tribute  on  thy  coffin : 
Sit  titn  terra  levis." 

James  Freeman  Clarke  is  one  of  the  man- 
liest of  American  men.  He  has  had  the  un- 
speakable privilege  of  intimate  intercourse 
with  some  of  the  choicest  spirits  in  American 
life.   We  thank  him  for  admitting  us  to  a 


share  in  his  rare  and  sacred  memories.  He 
will  have  enriched  them  for  himself  by  the 
communication,  and  has  laid  all  who  prize 
association  with  the  good  and  the  great  under 
a  lasting  obligation. 

Preeminently,  is  this  book  one  to  be  read. 
There  is  enjoyment  to  be  had  from  it,  and, 
what  is  more,  edification.  We  ought  to 
make  extracts  from  it,  but  we  know  not 
where  to  begin  or  to  end. 


THE  "  CHALLENGES "  IN  THE  AT- 
LANTIC* 

A POPULAR  narrative  of  the  voyage  of 
the  "  Challenger  "  was  published  a  year 
ago,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  J.  Spry,  a  junior  officer  of 
the  ship.  (See  Literary  World  for  Septem- 
ber, 1877,  p.  57.)  In  the  work  before  us  the 
"director  of  the  civilian  scientific  staff  "  of 
the  expedition  presents  a  first  official  account, 
with  considerable  technical  detail,  of  the 
general  results  accomplished  within  the  area 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  voyage  entire, 
as  the  reader  may  remember,  was  nothing 
less  than  a  complete  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe,  occupying  the  three  years  and  a  half 
from  December,  1872,  to  May,  1876,  extend- 
ing upwards  of  40,000  miles,  and  crossing 
the  equator  six  times.  It  is  only  a  fragment 
of  it  —  the  Atlantic  fragment  —  which  is  * 
covered  by  Sir  Wyville  Thomson's  two  vol- 
umes. The  outward  voyage  breaks  off  sud- 
denly at  the  Cape  Of  Good  Hope,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1873;  and  the  return  voyage  begins  as 
suddenly  at  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1876.  Historical  continuity  is  thus  not 
aimed  at;  we  have  geographical  unity 
instead.  This  plan  doubtless  secures  great- 
er value  to  the  scientific  student,  while  it 
involves  a  sacrifice  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  The  wants  of  the  latter,  however, 
concern  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  very  little. 
To  them  Engineer  Spry  attended,  and  did 
it  well.  The  "  director  of  the  civilian  scien- 
tific staff  "  is  intent  on  graver  matters.  He 
is  not  without  a  quick  eye  for  the  pictur- 
esque, on  sea  or  land,  nor  is  he  destitute  of 
graceful  and  vivid  powers  of  description,  as 
witness  his  pictures  of  Madeira,  the  Bermu- 
das and  the  Azores,  of  a  Brazilian  forest, 
seen  in  the  course  of  a  brief  ride  inland 
from  Bahia,  and  the  phosphorescent  won- 
ders and  beauties  of  tropic  seas ;  but  these 
with  him  are  incidental  and  momentary 
diversions ;  mainly  his  eye  is  occupied  and 
his  descriptive  powers  are  engaged  with  the 
record  of  the  thermometer  and  the  revela- 
tions of  the  deep-sea  dredge  and  trawl.  And 
his  business  here  is  to  spread  before  us  with 
true  professional  zeal  and  much  minuteness 
of  detail,  the  proper  work  of  the  expedition, 
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and  to  describe  with  utmost  closeness  and 
care  the  great  variety  of  strictly  scientific 
results  attained. 

For  such  a  service  in  the  interest  of  the 
natural   history  of  the  Atlantic  and  its 
islands,  the  work  is  admirably  fitted,  not 
more  by  the  strength,  resources,  and  ability 
of  the  expeditionary  force  itself,  than  by  the 
•ample  pains  which  have  been  taken  in  illus- 
trating results  to  the  eye  by  typographic  art 
The  two  volumes  together  contain  nearly 
two  hundred  wood-cuts,  after  drawings  and 
photographs,  chiefly  of  deep-sea  fauna  and 
flora;  with  nearly  fifty  maps,  charts,  and 
plates  in  colors,  illustrative  of  such  points  as 
the  track  of  the  ship,  the  distribution  of  tem- 
perature, and  meteorological  observations. 
There  are  also  frequent  and  copious  tables 
in  the  form  of  appendices  to  each  chapter, 
in  which  are  stowed  away  a  great  variety  of 
scientific  data.    From  the  Madeiras  to  the 
West  Indies,  the  Bermudas,  and  Halifax; 
from  Halifax  to  the  Azores,  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  and  from  the  Falkland  Islands 
to  Ascension  Island  and  the  Cape  Verde 
group  again,  are  the  three  stages  of  the 
route  upon  which  these  results  were  acquired. 
So  thorough  a  survey  of  the  Atlantic  above 
and  below  has  never  before  been  attempted ; 
and  the  rich  return  was  an  ample  reward  for 
the  cost  in  time  and  money. 

It  is  quite  too  soon  even  yet  to  sum  up  all 
that  has  been  learned  by  this  expedition  of 
the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  relation 
of  its  various  forces  and  qualities  to  the 
physical  geography  of  the  bordering  conti- 
nents and  of  the  globe.    Some  conclusions, 
however,  are  freely  communicated.  The 
Atlantic  is  found  to  be  divided  by  an  "axial 
ridge "  into  three  great  basins,  an  eastern, 
lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Old  World,  with 
an  average  depth  of  2,500  fathoms ;  a  north- 
western, off  the  North  American  Continent, 
with  an  average  depth  of  3,000  fathoms ;  and 
a  third,  which  stretches  away  down  the 
north-eastern  shoulder  of  South  America, 
with  a  depth  equal  to  the  last  named.   As  a 
general  rule  the  ocean  bed,  except  at  the 
greatest  depths,  is  covered  with  a  pulverized 
and  decomposed  shell  deposit,  known  as 
the  globigerina  ooze,  in  which  are  to  be 
found  traces  of  volcanic  action.  The  deepest 
depressions  in  the  ocean  bed  are  floored 
with  a  gray  or  a  red  ooze.   The  temperature 
of  the  water  throughout  is  warmest  at  the 
surface,  cooling  rapidly  for  the  first  hundred 
fathoms,  and  then  more  slowly,  until  it  be- 
comes nearly  uniform  toward  the  bottom.  All 
the  ascertained  facts  of  temperature  go  to 
show  that  the  Atlantic  is  an  inlet  of  the 
general  globe-ocean,  opening  out  of  the 
Southern  Sea,  and  subject  to  the  latter.  Its 
lowest  depths  reveal  the  existence  of  animal 
life,  but  the  number  of  species  and  individ- 
uals, and  usually  their  size,  decreases  below  a 


certain  depth.  The  distribution  is,  however, 
markedly  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
bottom,  the  globigerina  being  favorable,  and 
the  red  and  gray  ooze  unfavorable,  to  life. 
No  plants,  so  far  as  has  been  discovered, 
exist  at  great  depths ;  what  is  usually  under- 
stood as  "vegetation"  being  practically 
limited  to  depths  less  than  100  fathoms. 
Sponges  extend  to  all  depths,  the  class 
reaching  its  maximum  development  between 
500  and  1000  fathoms.  Corals  are  not  abun- 
dant in  deep  water. 

The  foregoing  are  merely  a  few  points 
among  the  many  of  great  scientific  interest 
and  importance  which  the  expedition  of  the 
"Challenger"  has  helped  to  settle;  and 
after  a  few  years,  .when  the  immense  store 
of  specimens  accumulated  shall  have  passed 
under  careful  examination  and  analysis, 
further  conclusions  are  certain  to  be  reached. 
We  find  no  formal  promise  in  the  present 
work  of  any  supplementary  and  correlative 
treatment  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
voyage,  but  such  we  understand  is  forth- 
coming. 


GBAY'S  CHINA.* 

THE  author  of  this  important  and  valua- 
ble work  is  an  Englishman,  long  resi- 
dent in  China;  the  Archdeacon  of  Hong 
Kong.  He  possesses  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the 
people  which  he  has  set  out  to  describe,  and 
an  understanding  of  what  will  most  instruct 
and  interest  his  readers.  His  volumes  are  a 
storehouse  of  very  extended  and  varied  in- 
formation, slowly  accumulated,  carefully  di- 
gested and  compacted,  and  simply  and  natu- 
rally presented ;  so  that  Gray's  China  must 
be  given  place  by  side  of  Wallace's  Rus- 
sia, Baker's  Turkey,  and  Schuyler's  Turkis- 
tan  as  a  fresh,  thorough-going,  and  authentic 
treatise  upon  its  subject.  There  are  mono- 
graphs which  enter  more  deeply  into  exposi- 
tion of  special  features  of  China,  but  in  gen- 
eral excellence  nothing  to  be  compared  with 
it  has  appeared  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
its  faults  and  deficiencies  are  easily  lost  sight 
of  in  comparison  with  its  conspicuous  merit 
and  usefulness. 

The  work  is  cast  in  thirty-four  chapters. 
Beginning  with  an  outline  of  historical  and 
geographical  data,  a  general  description  of 
the  external  aspect  of  the  cities  and  towns 
prepares  the  way  for  the  first  formal  chapter, 
which  is  on  Government.  The  subject  of 
Prisons  and  Punishments  comes  next  in 
order,  with  full  accounts  of  the  ingenious 
tortures  which  -the  guilty  are  made  to  suffer 
for  their  crimes,  and  of  the  methods  of  pub- 
lic executions.  Then  follow  chapters  upon 
Religion,  the  popular  Gods  and  Goddesses, 
Education  and  the  Press,  the  more  domestic 


matters  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  the  rela- 
tions of  Parents  and  Children,  the  status  of 
Servants  and  Slaves,  the  customs  observed 
in  Festivals  and  Funerals,  the  habit  of  Sui- 
cides—  more  common,  perhaps  with  the 
Chinese  than  with  any  other  people,  the  law 
of  Titles  of  Honor  and  Visits  of  Ceremony, 
the  details  of  Sumptuary  Laws  respecting 
houses,  dresses,  provisions,  etc.,  and,  closing 
the  first  volume,  the  Amusements  and  Sports 
of  the  People. 

The  second  volume  enlarges  the  horizon, 
and  brings  into  view  the  guild  of  Astrologers 
and  Fortune  Tellers,  with  curious  glimpses 
of  prevailing  superstitions;  the  Benevolent 
Institutions  and  Beggars,  which.may  be  said 
to  support  each  other;  the  different  classes 
of  Hotels,  Inns,  and  Restaurants,  and  the 
life  that  goes  on  therein ;  Pawnshops,  Pago- 
das, Highways  and  Bridges  ;  Agriculture,  in 
both  its  forms  of  produce  and  stock  raising; 
Gardens,  and  the  Tea  and  Silk  culture ;  the 
Potteries ;  Ships  and  the  Fisheries ;  and,  final- 
ly, the  peculiar  manners  of  the  isolated  rem- 
nants of  Aboriginal  Tribes,  and  the  more 
striking  Physical  Features  of  the  country. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  any  fitting 
approach  to  a  summary  of  these  well-packed 
and  most  interesting  volumes.  The  demands 
of  a  single  topic,  were  we  to  attempt  to  do  it 
justice,  would  be  too  much  for  our  space. 
From  the  chapter  on  Education  and  the 
Press  we  make  these  extracts : 
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"There  is  no  important  country  in  the  world  in 
which  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  so  little  recognized 
as  in  China.   The  ignorance  in  which  the  people 
are  kept  with  regard  to  passing  events,  whether 
of  a  trifling  or  a  serious  character,  is  surprising. 
Until  quite  recently  there  was  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  Chinese  newspaper  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  except  the  Peking 
Gautte — now  published  daily — which  is  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  a  corrupt  government.   It  is,  I  sup 
pose,  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  world,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  in  existence  long  before  printing  was 
invented  in  Europe,  and  it  is  a  singular  proof  of 
the  stationary  character  of  the  Chinese  that  it 
should  so  long  have  continued  the  sole  newspaper 
of  the  empire.   The  intelligence  which  it  con- 
tains is  generally  of  a  meager  nature,  and  has 
reference  to  government  details.  ...  A  copy  of 
the  Gazette  is  forwarded  to  each  provincial  capi- 
tal, and  republished  there  under  the  strict  sur- 
veillance of  the  local  government   Should  the 
publisher  in  his  re-issue  add  or  take  away  from 
the  original,  he  is  liable  to  a  punishment  of  one 
hundred  blows,  and  to  a  banishment  of  three 
years.  .  .  . 

The  people  derive  a  great  deal  of  their  informa- 
tion as  to  recent  events  from  news  letters.  These 
are  sold  in  the  streets.  They  abound  so  much  in 
the  marvelous  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of 
credit,  and  the  barefaced  mendacity  with  which 
they  recorded  the  overthrow  of  the  British  and 
French  troops  by  the  imperial  forces  has  proba- 
bly never  been  surpassed.  .  .  . 

In  the  absence  of  a  public  press,  advertisements 
of  public  auctions,  tenements  to  let,  etc,  etc-* 
appear  in  the  form  of  placards.  The  subscrip- 
tion lists  of  benevolent  funds  are  published  in  the 
same  way;  and  when  a  temple  or  a  public  hail 
has  been  erected  by  voluntary  contributions,  the 
treasurer  usually  has  a  placard  posted  on  the 
walls  of  the  building  to  show  how  the  funds  bw 
been  laid  out."  .  .  . 

The  numerous  and  curious  illustrmttOWJ 
which  accompany  Archdeacon  Gray's  vd- 
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umes,  outside  the  text,  are  a  striking  feature 
of  the  work.  These  illustrations  number  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  are  all  after 
native  designs.  They  relate  simply  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  In 
style  they  are  crude  and  quaint,  as  all  Chi- 
nese art  is,  but  so  graphic  and  forcible,  and 
so  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  subject,  as  to 
invest  it  with  an  additional  interest.  The 
general  typography  is  excellent,  as  we  hardly 
need  to  say  of  any  publication  of  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  and  the  binding  is  unique,  and  appro- 
priate in  the  extreme. 


"H.  H."  AT  HOME* 

BITS  of  H.  H.'s  travel  abroad  we  have 
had  heretofore,  the  book  of  which  Mr. 
Higginson  said  that  he  could  "  think  of  no 
American  picture  of  a  European  subject  to 
equal  it."  We  have  now  another  book  of 
"  bits,"  the  travel  described  being  "  at  home." 
But  "home," to  Mrs.  Hunt-Jackson,  may  be 
the  New  England  where  she  was  born,  the 
California  which  she  has  visited,  or  the  Col- 
orado where  she  now  lives ;  and  all  of  these 
regions  in  this  our  land  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances come  here  under  her  descriptive 
powers.  We  use  the  word  "  powers  "  in  no 
conventional  sense.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
we  have  no  writer  who  so  vividly  reproduces 
to  the  eye  the  scenery  through  which  she 
passes;  and  her  sense  of  color  is  simply 
wonderful.  We  open  at  a  venture  and  read 
as  follows : 

u  The  South  Peak  is  sixty  miles  long  and  forty 
wide,  a  majestic,  mountain-walled  valley ;  a  val- 
ley eight  or  nine  thousand  feet  high.    Its  ex- 
treme western  wall  is  the  great  central  range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  so  many  lesser  ranges 
are  massed  and  built  up  against  this,  that  the  ef- 
fect to  the  eye  is  as  if  there  lay  only  mountains 
to  the  very  outermost  edge  of  the  world.   To  the 
north  and  to  the  south  it  is  the  same.  We 
looked  down  on  this  valley  from  near  the  center 
of  the  eastern  ridges.   The  view  had  the  vastness 
of  a  view  from  a  high  mountain  peak,  mingled 
with  the  beauty  of  one  from  near  hills.   A  great 
silence,  like  the  great  silence  of  the  place,  fell 
upon  us.   The  scene  seemed  almost  unreal. 
From  our  very  feet  to  the  distant  western  wall, 
forty  miles  away,  stretched  the  soft,  smooth, 
olive-gray  surface  of  the  valley,  with  belts  and 
bars  ana  flickering  spaces  of  dark  shadow  of 
yellow  sunlight  playing  over  it.    Here  and  there 
rose  hills — some  wooded,  some  bare  and  of  the 
same  soft  olive-gray  of  the  valley. ,  Some  were 
almost  high  enough  to  be  called  mountains  ;  some 
were  low  and   fluted  in  smooth  water-worn 
grooves.   These  were  islands  when  South  Park 
was  a  lake.   They  looked  hardly  less  like  islands 
now,  and  the  olive-gray  plain,  when  it  was  a 
placid  sea,  could  not  have  had  a  smoother  tint  or 
a  tenderer  light  on  its  shimmering  surface.  The 
dome  of  the  sky,  looked  strangely  vast  and  high. 
It  was  filled  with  fleecy,  shifting  clouds  and  its 
blue  was  unfathomably  deep.   There  seemed  no 
defined  horizon  to  west  or  north  or  south;  only  a 
great  outlying  continent  of  moui  tain  peaks, 
bounding,  upholding,  containing  the  valley,  and 
rounding,  upholding,  and  piercing  the  dome 
above  it.   There  was  no  sound,  no  sight,  no 
trace  of  human  life.   The  silence,  the  sense  of 
space  in  these  Rocky  Mountain  solitudes  cannot 
be  expressed ;  neither  can  the  peculiar  atmos- 


•  Bits  of  Travel  at  Home.    By  H.  H.    Roberts  Brother*. 


pheric  beautv  be  described.  It  is  the  result  partly 
of  the  grand  distances,  partly  of  the  rarefied  air. 
The  shapes  are  the  shapes  of  the  north,  but  the 
air  is  like  the  air  of  the  tropics,  shimmering, 
kindling.  No  pictures  which  I  have  seen  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  have  caught  it  in  the  least. 
There  is  not  a  cold  tint  here.  No  dome  of  Con- 
stantinople or  Venice,  no  pyramid  of  Egypt, 
ever  glowed  and  swam  in  warmer  light  ana  of 
warmer  hue  than  do  these  colossal  mountains. 
Some  mysterious  secret  of  summer  underlies  and 
outshines  their  perpetual  snows."  ■ 

There  are  thirty-eight  chapters  or  sketches 
in  this  small  volume  ;  each  distinguished  by 
marvelous  pen-pictures  such  as  the  above; 
sixteen  relating  to  California  scenery,  eigh- 
teen to  that  of  Colorado,  four  only  to  New 
England.  Among  the  latter  is  that  pleasant 
account  of  " Hide-and-Seek  Town"  which 
appeared  in  Scribner's  Monthly  a  season  or 
two  ago.  The  Colorado  sketches  interest 
us  more'  than  the  others,  as  they  present 
views  less  familiar.  But  for  that  matter 
we  cannot  take  the  fewest  steps  with  H.  H. 
without  seeing  new  things,  even  on  an  old 
road. 

It  was  a  mistake,  we  think,  to  put  so  much 
and  so  weighty  matter  into  so  small  a  com- 
pass. The  type  is  close,  and  trying  to  eyes 
that  will  not  consent  to  miss  a  single  word. 
Most  of  the  chapters  have  been  already 
printed  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines ; 
they  well  deserved  preservation  in  a  pair  of 
volumes  of  generous  page  and  open  type, 
and  then  would  have  been  better  worth  their 
increased  price  than  half  the  books  that  are 
published.  

LATIN  LITEBATUBE. 

IT  is  not  a  little  strange  that,  until  within  a 
few  months,  there  has  been  no  history  of  Ro- 
man literature  which  could  properly  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  English-speaking  students;  and 
this,  though  the  traditions  of  classical  study  have 
firm  hold  of  the  English  people,  and  though  in 
America  an  acquaintance  with  several  Latin  au- 
thors is  considered  a  necessary  part  of  an  educa- 
tion, even  in  remote  country  academies.  Teuf- 
fel's  elaborate  work,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English,  is  suited  only  to  special  students, 
and  the  smaller  German  histories,  some  of  which 
are  admirable,  have  found  no  translator.  At 
last,  however,  Dr.  Leonard  Schmitz,  of  London, 
has  given  us,  in  a  well-printed  duodecimo  volume 
of  250  pages  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons],  a  complete 
survey  of  Roman  Literature  from  its  beginning 
down  to  the  seventh  century,  A.D.,  with  foot- 
notes suggesting  for  each  author  the  names  of  one 
or  two  of  the  best  editions.  Such  a  book,  even 
if  very  imperfect,  would  still  be  of  great  useful- 
ness. But  Dr.  Schmitz's  work,  though  faulty  in 
points,  is  in  the  main  good.  Small  as  the  book 
is,  he  has  put  into  most  of  his  sketches  all  that 
the  ordinary  student  needs. to  know,  and  has 
generally  fairly  characterized  his  author.  Catul- 
lus, we  are  glad  to  see,  has  the  high  place  that 
he  deserves.  But  Horace  and  Vergil  come 
somewhat  poorly  off,  considering  that  they  are,  if 
not  the  best-known  poets  of  the  ancient  world, 
at  least  two  out  of  the  three  best-known.  It 
startles  one  to  learn  from  Dr.  Schmitz  that 


"  Horace,  like  Vergil,  lacked  the  true  poetical 
genius  and  enthusiasm,  and  art  had  to  supply 
what  nature  had  denied  him."  There  is  truth  of 
a  certain  kind  in  the  remark,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  else  than  truth  in  it  The  style  of  the  book 
is  not  always  free  from  fault.  But  these  are 
minor  points.  When  all  exceptions  are  made, 
the  book  is  still  one  that  teachers  should  very 
gladly  welcome. 

In  Merivale's  Sm.iller  History  of  Rome, 
abridged  by  Mr.  C.  Puller  of  England  [Har- 
per &  Brothers],  we  have  something  that  is 
very  rarely  found :  an  abridgment  that  is  really 
better  than  the  complete  work.  Its  merit  lies 
not  only  in  judicious  omission,  but  largely  also  in 
the  addition  of  valuable  matter  upon  the  consti- 
tution and  magistracies  of  the  Republic,  the  sys- 
tem of  Roman  law,  the  system  of  colonization, 
and  above  all,  an  entire  chapter  on  the  organiza- 
tion and  method  of  encampment  of  the  Roman 
legion,  in  all  of  which  points  Merivale's  treat- 
ment was  incomplete.  For  the  study  of  the 
regal  period  of  Rome  one  must  still  go  to  Ihne, 
who  has  done  more  toward  giving  us  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  condition  of  Rome  under  the  kings 
than  any  one  else.  But  in  every  other  essen- 
tial the  abridged  Merivale  is  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory. Mr.  Puller  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
life-like  and  fascinating  narrative.  One  need  not 
fear  to  say  that  for  pupils  preparing  for  college, 
and  for  readers  of  little  time,  this  book  is  the 
best  in  existence  upon  the  subject.  And  it  is 
heartily  to  be  wished  that  for  the  first  of  these 
classes  it  might  supersede  the  "  cramming  "  his- 
tories now  so  much  in  vogue,  the  aim  of  which 
may  fairly  be  stated  to  be  to  prepare  the  pupil  to 
pass  the  examinations  in  ancient  history  upon 
the  slightest  possible  knowledge  of  facts,  and 
the  most  inadequate  possible  conception  of  the 
spirit  of  ancient  life. 

The  Harper  reprint  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Dis- 
putations is  a  convenient  hand-book,  printed 
upon  good  paper,  with  clear  and  handsome  type. 
The  text  of  Klotz,  which  it  follows,  is  a  good 
one,  but  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  in  all  edi- 
tions of  Cicero  we  might  have  the  text  which  is 
now  acknowledged  as  the  best,  that  of  Baiter  and 
Kayser.  William  G.  Hale. 


THE  STORM. 

[nou  swinburnb's  nbwvolumb  or  pobms.] 

As  men's  cheeks  faded 
On  shores  invaded, 
When  shoreward  waded 

The  lords  of  fight ; 
When  churl  and  craven 
Saw  hard  on  haven 
The  wide-winged  raven 

At  mainmast  height ; 
When  monks  affrighted 
To  windward  sighted 
The  birds  fuH-mghted 

Of  swift  sea-kings; 
So  earth  turns  paler 
When  Storm  the  sailor 
Steers  in  with  a  roar  in  the  race  of  his  wing*. 

O  strong  sea-«ai)or, 
Whose  cheek  turn*  paler 
For  wind  or  hail  or 

For  fear  of  thee  } 
O  far  sea  farer, 
O  thunder  bearer, 
Thy  songs  are  rarer 

Than  soft  songs  be. 
O  fleet-foot  stranger, 
O  north-sea  ranger, 
Through  days  of  danger 

And  wavs  of  fear, 
Blow  thy  horn  here  for  us, 
Blow  the  sky  clear  for  us, 
Send  us  the  song  of  the  sea  to  hear. 
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Reader*  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  but  a  fact  it  ia 
of  dally  increaain  g  magnitude,  and  already  of  ter- 
rible importance  to  reader*,  that  their  first,  grand 
necessity  in  reading  la  to  be  vigilantly,  conscien- 
tiously select ;  and  to  know  everywhere  that  book*, 
like  human  souls,  are  actually  divided  into  what 
we  may  call  "  sheep  and  goats  "  —  the  latter  put 
inexorably  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge ;  and  tend- 
ing, every  goat  of  them,  at  all  moment*,  whither 
we  know,  and  much  to  be  avoided,  and,  if  possible, 
ignored  by  all  sane  creatures  !  — Cari.yul  ' 


BBYANT. 
1794-1878. 

"  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  £rave, 
I. ike  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

SO  wrote  Bryant  the  youth,  in  that  match- 
less poem,  at  once  the  corner-stone  and 
the  capstone  of  his  fame.  So  has  died  Bryant 
the  patriarch,  fulfilling  in  his  own  experience 
the  reposeful  vision  of  well  nigh  seventy 
years  ago.  The  reading  now  of  "Thana- 
topsis  "  is  like  the  reading  of  his  requiem. 
Its  stately  lines  might  well  be  the  epitaph 
upon  his  tomb. 

Mr.  Bryant's  was  the  most  majestic  figure 
among  American  poets.  His  weight  of  dig- 
nifying years,  his  commanding  form,  his 
venerable  aspect,  his  public  service,  his 
private  worth,  his  gifts  and  graces,  and  his 
long  and  varied  literary  performance,  com- 
bined to  make  his  personality  unique.  But 
the  personality  was  impressive  and  subdu- 
ing rather  than  winning  and  enlivening;  it 
finds  its  emblem  in  the  shadowy  mountain, 
more  than  in  the  shimmering  sunshine- 
Through  much  of  the  memorable  verse  now 
bound  up  into  a  completed  volume  there 
runs  a  coloring  almost  severe  in  its  somber- 
ness,  which  limits  its  power  to  give  the 
fullest  pleasure  to  the  largest  number  of 
human  hearts. 

The  poetry  of  Bryant  seldom  smiles.  It 
is  grave-visaged,  sedate  of  movement,  like 
himself.  It  is  oftener  a  product  than  a  flow, 
suggesting  labor  rather  than  inspiration. 
And  yet  there  is  to  it  a  breadth  and  depth,  a 
strength  and  smoothness,  a  spirit  and  pur- 
pose, an  uncovering  of  the  foundations  of 
thoughts  and  things,  a  warm  sympathy  with 
truth  and  beauty,  which  give  it  grandeur 
and  lift  it  to  a  place,  we  think,  with  the 
noblest  compositions  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. We  listen  to  other  poets  for  music 
and  song ;  to  others  still  we  look  for  senti- 
ment and  story ;  but  to  Bryant  we  turn  for 
wide  and  lofty  surveys  of  the  animate 
universe,  for  thoughtful  communings  with 
nature  in  her  hidden  recesses,  for  philosoph- 


ic uses  of  life  and  experience,  for  the  satis- 
faction and  improvement  of  our  graver 
moods. 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language :  " 

in  these  words  lies  wrapped  up  the  secret 
of  his  aim  and  the  measure  of  his  execution. 

As  we  have  said,  the  most  majestic  fig- 
ure among  American  poets  has  fallen.  A 
great  place  is  vacant  that  can  scarcely  be 
filled.  A  noble  contribution  to  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral  advance  of  the  century  has 
been  finished.  And  another  name  we  add 
to  the  list  of  the  great  and  the  good  de- 
parted, whom  a  grateful  and  admiring 
country  will  never  fail  to  honor. 


AST  AND  IHDUSTBY. 

ART  and  industry  often  approach  each 
other  so  closely  that  it  is  hard  to  separ- 
ate them  in  mind.  Confusion  along  the  line 
of  demarcation  may  have  furnished  occasion 
for  the  discussion  of  the  moment :  whether 
wood  engraving  be  an  art,  or  only  an  in- 
dustry. 

Wood  carving  is  an  art ;  why  is  not  wood 
engraving  t  In  each  case  we  have  the  same 
material,  practically  the  same  tool,  sub- 
stantially the  same  manipulation;  why  is 
not  the  result  in  each  case  of  the  same  or- 
der?  Some  would  have  it  that  it  is. 

Art  may  be  defined  as  that  knowledge, 
systematized  and  applied,  whose  product 
gives  pleasure  to  a  pure  taste.  The  statue, 
the  painting,  the  song,  are  the  products  of  a 
systematized  and  applied  knowledge,  which 
fulfill  their  function  in  the  gratification  of 
taste,  and  are  accordingly  works  of  art  The 
wood-carving  is  a  similar  consummation, 
completed  in  itself,  and  so,  also  a  work  of 
art  But  is  the  wood-engraving?  Is  the 
block,  as  it  goes  to  the  press  in  its  bed  of  type, 
more  than  an  instrument;  a  means  to  an 
end?  Is  it  not  a ministrant  to  art,  and  so 
only  an  industry?  The  wood-engraving  is  a 
medium  for  the  expression  of  an  artistic  con- 
ception ;  and  the  art  would  seem  to  be  in 
that  conception  as  finally  expressed,  not  in 
the  process  by  which  it  is  expressed.  The 
process,  then,  would  be  an  industry.  The 
wood-carving,  on  the  other  hand,  is  itself  the 
final  expression  of  an  artistic  conception, 
and  so  is  a  work  of  art 

In  the  sculptor's  studio  the  art  is  the  fash- 
ioning of  the  ideal ;  but  is  the  putting  of 
that  ideal  into  marble  an  art  ?  Does  there 
not  appear  here  the  distinction  between  the 
artist  and  the  artisan  ? 


In  these  times  of  social  agitation,  when  the 
community  is  trying  to  feel  its  way  toward  some 
improvement  in  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor,  it  is  pleasant  to  note  such  a  step  as  has 
been  taken  by  Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin.  This 
eminent  London  publishing  house  has  issued  a 
statement  to  the  persons  employed  in  its  immense 


establishment,  in  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  to  the 
effect  that  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  profits  of 
the  business  is  to  be  set  astfe  eaih  year  to  foim 
a  Fund  for  their  benefit.  The  scheme  provides 
(1)  for  the  payment  of  a  sum,  graduated  accord- 
ing to  length  of  service,  to  the  family  or  legal 
representative  of  any  person  dying  in  the  employ 
of  the  house,  or  (2)  in  lieu  of  this  a  similar  pay- 
ment to  a  living  employee,  who,  having  served 
at  least  seven  years,  and  reached  a  specific  age, 
may  be  invalidated,  or,  before  reaching  such 
specific  age,  may  have  become  crippled  or  per- 
manently diseased.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
payments  will  range  from  £z$  to  £100,  accord- 
ing to  grade  and  length  of  service.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  politic  as  well  as  a  generous  plan.  The 
interests  of  employers  and  employed  are  one, 
and  we  are  happy  to  chronicle  a  new  instance 
of  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Magazine  of 
American  History  Prof.  George  W.  Greene  calls 
attention  to  a  fact  which  has  passed  out  of  gen- 
eral recollection,  namely,  that  the  tenth  volume 
of  Force's  American  Archives  was  left  completed 
by  Mr.  Force,  and  that  its  non-appearance  is 
due  to  the  government.  Mr.  Force  undertook 
this  great  work  upon  a  contract,  one  provision  of 
which  was  that  the  materials  of  each  volume 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  before  being  sent  to  press.  Under  this 
contract,  which  we  do  not  understand  ever  to 
have  been  annulled,  nine  volumes  had  been  pub- 
lished by  1853.  The  materials  for  the  tenth  were 
ready,  and  were  submitted  in  due  form  to  Mr. 
Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State;  who,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  threw  them  into  the  official 
waste-basket  There  they  remain  to  this  day. 
Might  not  Mr.  Evarts  rescue  them  from  a  fate 
so  undeserved  ? 

The  Centennial  of  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  was  observed  on  the  5th  and  6th  of 
June  in  a  manner  and  spirit  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  "literary  history  "  of  the  institution, 
which  we  did  something  toward  recounting  in 
our  May  number,  received  new  illustration  in 
the  poems  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps;  and  new  emphasis 
from  the  lips  of  Prof.  Park,  who  said  that  six  of 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  Andover  professors 
had  written  books  whose  circulation  had  reached 
a  million  of  copies. 

The  indolent  indifference  of  certain  English 
journals  toward  American  literature  would  be 
provoking  if  it  were  not  amusing.  It  would 
seem  to  be  enough  of  a  sin  under  this  head  for 
the  acute  Saturday  Revinv  to  have  classed  Mr. 
Aldrich's  Queen  of  Sheba  with  "books  of  verse 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  ordinary."  But 
here  comes  the  learned  Athenaum  with  a  notice 
of  Mr.  Longfellow's  Kiramos,  in  which  it  puts 
down  "  The  Heroes  of  Elmwood  "  as  a  "ballad," 
and  says  that  "  the  scene  "  of  it  "  may  be  any- 
where." The  question,  "  Who  reads  an  Ameri- 
can book  ? "  is  still  asked,  we  believe,  in  Eng- 
land. Such  little  incidents  of  criticism  as  the 
above  suggest  an  answer. 


It  is  a  common  allegation  against  such  nov- 
els of  English  society  as  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope's, 
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particularly  his  The  Way  toe  Live  Now,  The 
American  Senator ;  and  his  latest  Is  He  Popenjoy  ? 
that  they  present  fiction  in  form  and  color  which 
distort  the  truth,  and  push  satires  to  an  extrava- 
gance which  degrades  them  into  lampoons.  But 
such  a  chapter  of  real  life  as  the  Bagot  will  case, 
lately  on  trial  at  Dublin,  shows  that  clever  Mr. 
Trollope  is  not  so  wide  of  the  mark  after  all. 
Here  we  have  the  ancestral  estate,  the  noble 
scion,  the  marital  quarrel,  the  clandestine  mar- 
riage—  fun,  frolic,  wildness,  nastiness  and  ruined 
reputations,  all  on  the  largest  scale  and  in  the 
sharpest  outlines.  Henceforth,  whatever  Mr. 
Trollope  writes  of  England  and  English  people, 
we  shall  "believe  him  to  the  letter. 


THE  PERIODICALS. 

We  give,  as  usual,  a  list  of  those  articles  in 
recent  periodicals  which  chiefly  concern  our 
readers : 

APRIL. 

Literature  of  the  Servians  and  Croats.    Westminster  Rev. 

MAY. 

Sainte-Beuve.    Herr  Hillebrand. 
Byron.    Siguor  BogHetti. 


Deutsche  Rundschau. 
Nttava  Antolegia. 

Codification  and    Legal  Education. 

Justine  Markby.  Eng.  Lata Mag.&Rtv. 

JUKB. 

Vjera  Saasulhch  and  Constitutional 
Aspirations  in  Russia.  Karl 

Blind.  University  Mag. 

The  Phonograph.    R.  A.  Proctor.        Gentleman**  Mag. 
Mr.  Fronde's  Becket.    E.  A.  Freeman.  Contemporary. 
Eternal  Hope.    Canon  Farrar.  " 
Contemporary  Life  and  Thought  in 

Italy.    De  Gubernatis.  " 
Contemporary  Life  and  Thought  in 

Russia.   T.  S.  " 
Idyllic  Poetry.   W.  W.  Moggridge.  Macmillaa's. 
Johnson's  Lives.   Matt.  Arnold.  " 

JULY. 

International  Obturations  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales.  W.  B.  Lawrence.       North  American. 
Some  Landmarks  of  Old  Virginia. 

A.  C.  Redwood.  Hariri. 
Hospital  Life  in  New  York.  W.  H. 

Rideinc.  «« 
Old  Flemish  Masters.   C.  Mason. 
A  First  Week  in  England,  Mrs.  E. 

C.  Walton.  u 
Anecdotes  of  Voltaire.     Dr.  Abel 

Stevens.  " 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Vindicated.  B. 

J.  Lowing.  " 
Out  of  London.   Julian  Hawthorne.  AppUtont*. 
Ruskin's  "  Fors  Clavigera."  Titus 

M.  Coan. 

Paris  and  May.  Edward  King.  " 
French  Writers  and  Artists.  Wm. 

Mint  urn.  " 
St  George's  Company.    H.  E.  Scud- 

der.  Atlantic. 
Some  War  Scenes  Revisited.   T.  W. 

Higginson.  " 
The  Romance  of  a  Family.    M.  D. 

Conway.  *' 
New  Books  on  Art.  " 
The  Will  of  Peter  the  Great.  A.  B. 

Magruder.  '« 
The  Europeans.  Henry  James,  Jr.  " 
Weak  SighL  H.  C.  Angell,  M.  D. 
Mosume^ets  Yo.  N.  T.  Kaneko.  " 
Americanisms.  Richard  Grant  White.  " 
An  Atelier  des  Dames.     Marg.  B. 

Wright.  Lippincotfs. 
The  Real  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  L.  W. 

Bacon. 

Census  of  1880.  " 
Bird  Architecture.  T.  M.  Brewer.  Scr timer's. 

Italy  and  the  Pope.    Laigi  Monti.  " 
The  Structure  of  Oxford.  Ansley 
Wilcox. 

Is  It  Going  to  Rain  ?  John  Burroughs.  " 
The  Protestants  of  Russia.   C.  H. 

Woodworth.  Sunday  Afternoon. 

The   Doctrine  of  Christian  Song. 

Geo.  T.  Ladd.  * 
Church  Music  Thomas  M.  Clark.  "  « 

What  is  the  Use  of  the  Alphabet  ? 

Arthur  Gilman.  "  " 

German  Socialism.  Catholic  World. 

Dante's  Purgatorio.  Canto  XVII.  T. 

W.  Parsons.  "  " 

The  Newspaper  Press  of  New  York.  "  " 

English  Statesmen  in  Undress.  "  " 

Joaquin  Miller.    C.  F.  Richardson.  Wide  Atoahe. 

Shakespeare  and  his  Contemporaries. 

May  Cecil  White.  "  " 


AHDBE  1HEUBIET. 

ANDRE  THEUR1ET  is  a  writer  whom  the 
American  public  has  already  gout}  as  the 
French  say,  and  for  whom  its  liking  will  go  on 
increasing;  for  without  probably  ever  having 
read  a  word  of  either  of  them,  he  belongs  to 
that  school  of  writers  of  whom  Howells  and 
Black  are  to  us  the  best  known  representatives : 
novelists  who  shun  melodrama  as  being  bad  art, 
and  equivocal  characters  as  in  bad  taste ;  who 
do  not  teach  philosophy  and  keep  their  views  to 
themselves ;  but  who  love  and  appreciate  woods 
and  waters  and  sunsets,  and  who  describe  for  us 
that  variety  of  young  girls  which  is  sweet  and 
gentle  without  being  stupid,  and  independent 
without  being  coarse,  with  a  graft  and  truth 
which  make  it  possible  to  say  of  them,  in  the 
language  which  Sainte-Beuve  applied  to  a  con- 
temporary author:  "that  he  described  women 
with  such  delicacy  that  one  would  suppose  he 
had  been  one."  All  well-known  French  novels 
have  literary  merit;  some  are  books  of  great 
power,  and  worth  reading  on  that  account ;  but, 
with  rare  exceptions,  they  are  written  by  people 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  vitiated  Parisi- 
an atmosphere,  and  are  hence  anything  but 
healthy  reading.  The  advantage  of  Theuriet  is 
not  so  much  that  he  describes  provincials,  as 
that,  in  describing  them,  he  pictures  the  society  in 
which  he  has  spent  his  life,  and  to  which  he  be- 
longs by  habit  and  education  as  well  as  birth. 

He  was  born  in  1833,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris.  He  went  as  a  boy  to  Bar-le-Duc  in  Alsace, 
the  residence  of  his  mother's  family,  staying 
there  till  1854,  when  he  came  to  Paris  to  pass 
three  years  in  the  Law  School.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  obtained  his  degree  a  poem  signed 
with  his  name  appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  but  Theuriet  was  of  a  sufficiently  practi- 
cal turn  of  mind  to  see  that,  as  Beranger  says, 
letters,  though  a  very  good  walking-stick,  are  a 
very  poor  crutch,  and  so  he  obtained  a  place  in 
the  civil  service.  He  was  long  stationed  at  Au- 
berive,  a  little  place  lying  on  the  border  of  Mor- 
van  and  Bourgogne,  and,  like  the  town  in  which 
he  was  brought  up,  in  the  midst  of  great  forests. 
Afterwards  he  was  transferred  to  Bar-le-Duc, 
and  here  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  society 
of  the  English  colony  which  then  lived  there. 

I  once  saw  in  an  American  journal  the  asser- 
tion that  Theuriet  had  evidently  carefully  studied 
English  novels,  but  he  told  me  that  his  studies  of 
English  character  were  made  not  from  books  but 
from  the  life,  and  that  though  his  young  girls 
were  thoroughly  French,  yet  his  inspiration,  as  it 
were,  in  describing  that  particular  variety  of 
young  girl,  came  from  the  young  Englishwomen 
he  had  known. 

Shortly  before  the  war  began  his  official  duties 
brought  him  to  Paris,  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained as  clerk  in  the  ministry  of  finances. 
Being  a  bachelor  he  keeps  house  for  himself  in 
the  Rue  d'Assas,  not  far  from  the  charming  Lux- 
embourg garden,  of  which  he  makes  so  often 
mention.  Though  he  does  not  speak  the  English 
language,  he  reads  it  well,  and  remarked  that  the 
translation  of  Chard's  Marriage  was  excellently 
done.  He  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  trans- 
lator, but  told  me  that  the  English  version  of 
Le  Filleui  <Tun  Marquis  had  been  made  by  Mrs. 
Lucy  Hooper,  wife  of  our  vice-consul  in  Paris. 


He  showed  me  one  day  copies  of  two  or  three  of 
Dr.  Holmes's  books,  which  the  same  lady  had 
recommended  for  his  perusal,  and  upon  which  he 
was  going  to  make  an  article  for  the  Revue. 

Theuriet  has  as  yet  attracted  but  little  criti- 
cism, but  whoever  cares  to  see  what  his  country- 
men think  of  him  can  find  good  reviews  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  for  December  f,  1876, 
by  Montlgut,  and  in  Les  Romanciers  Contempo- 
rains,  by  Marius  Topin  ;  an  excellent  volume  of 
critiques  on  French  fiction. 

Arthur  Venner. 

Geneva,  Switterland. 


JDilliam  CuHcn  2&rpant. 

Death  ever  comes  too  soon  to  good  and  great 
For  the  poor  world  they  leave,  come  when  it  will ; 
And  he  whose  strong,  symmetric  life  is  still 
Seems  dying  early,  though  his  year  be  late. 

To  time's  decay  unwonted  bounds  he  set ; 
Although  his  age  was  as  the  mellow  sheaf, 
His  summer  fame  had  dropped  no  autumn  leaf — 
Can  this  not  hush  a  little  our  regret  ? 

And  just  as  though  His  singer's  wish  were  heard 
To  leave  the  summer  here — not  winter  gloom, 
God  gave  to  June's  sweet  mouth  the  blessed  Come  I 
But  what  an  absence  through  that  answered  word  I 

Nor  is  it  strange  her  beauty  should  be  dim 
With  unaccustomed  outflow  of  her  tears  — 
With  such  a  poet's  love  for  fourscore  years. 
What  could  she  do  but  weep  for  loss  of  him! 

Yet  will  she  give  her  brightness  to  his  rest, 
Fulfil  his  asking  with  her  bloom  and  smile, 
And  even  light  the  face  of  Doom  awhile 
From  myriad  roses  glowing  on  her  breast. 

The  Present  wants  him  —  yet  for  best  relief 
Leans  on  the  Past  and  Future  —  ah !  how  dear 
To  read  what  he  once  felt  about  them  here, 
And  feel  his  nearness  in  bis  sweet  belief. 

Charlotte  F.  Batbs. 
Cambridge,  Maes.  

When  dies  the  noble  poet,  it  is  said 
The  saddest  of  the  Muses  leads  the  choir, 
And  all  the  sisterhood  in  dim  attire 
Bow  down  upon  their  harps.   To-day  is  shed 
Their  tender  sorrow  o'er  this  fallen  head. 
O  what  rare  music  should  his  rife  inspire  I 
America's  beloved,  with  his  lyre 
Forever  hushed!  I  cannot  call  him  dead ; 
Rather  I  call  him  living,  crowned  at  last. 
The  world  may  say  of  him  with  one  accord : 
His  life  was  pure ;  not  any  man  may  cast 
Reproach  on  him  whose  thoughts  bent  heavenward  ; 
Death  brought  the  crown  immortal,  and  he  passed, 
A  master  spirit,  to  the  Isles  of  God. 


Brunswick,  Main*. 


S.  V.  Cols. 


O  Poet,  in  whose  song  we  heard  the  breath 
Of  winds  through  woodlands  musical  with  birds, 
And  sounds  of  falling  waters  in  thy  words, 
Why  is  it,  when  thou  liest  low  in  death, 

The  earth  thou  didst  so  love  can  bear  to  be 
Apparelled  in  the  cheerfulness  of  June  ? 
The  arc  thou  sawest  groweth  to  full-moon, 
Nor  doth  all  nature  mould  one  tear  for  thee : 

But  in  our  hearts  a  still  of  autumn  broods, 
And  there,  in  sad  and  dreamy  undertone, 
Thy  scarce-hushed  voice,  remembered,  lingers  still 

Like  sobbings  of  a  wind  through  frost-shorn  woods 
When  from  bared  boughs  the  singing  birds  have  flown, 
And  withered  leaves  are  drifting  down  the  hill. 

Louis  F.  Bbnson. 

Philadelphia.  

Mr.  Bryant's  death  resulted  from  a  compli- 
cated shock  to  his  system,  encountered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mazzini  celebration  in  the  Central 
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Park,  on  the  30th  of  May.    He  had  made  an  ad- 
dress on  that  occasion  with  uncovered  head,  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  on  after- 
ward ascending  the  steps  of  Gen.  James  Grant 
Wilson's  house,  in  74th  St.,  fell  heavily  in  some- 
thing like  syncope,  and  struck  his  head.  Though 
for  a  time  insensible,  he  so  far  recovered  as 
shortly  to  proceed  to  his  home,  part  of  the  way 
in  a  horse-car ;  but  his  system  gradually  yielded 
to  the  blow,  and  his  life  ebbed  quietly  and  pain- 
lessly away.    Mr.  Bryant  was  born  in  Cumming- 
ton,  Mass.,  November  3,  1794,  and  had  conse- 
quently reached  his  eighty-fourth  year.    He  en- 
tered Williams  College  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
but  took  an  honorable  dismissal  after  a  residence 
of  two  years,  and  passed  on  rapidly  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  law.   Moved  by  growing 
tastes  for  a  literary  life,  he  removed  in  the  winter 
of  1824-5  to  New  York  City,  and  there  became 
an  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Review, 
a  fresh  venture  in  the  then  uncultivated  period- 
ical field.   While  lending  a  hand  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Talisman,  he  became  in  1826  a 
joint  editor  of  The  Evening  Post,  and  in  1829  its 
editor-in-chief,  which  relation  he  sustained,  in 
name  at  least,  throughout  his  life.    Mr.  Bryant's 
first  poetical  attempts  were  printed  in  a  North- 
ampton paper.   The  Embargo,  a  little  pamphlet  of 
political  verse,  appeared  in  1808,  when  he  was  in 
his  fourteenth  year.    "  Thanatopsis,"  written 
when  he  was  eighteen,  appeared  in  the  North 
American  Review  in  1817.    Other  poems  which 
followed  were  gathered  in  1821  into  a  volume 
entitled  The  Ages.   A  complete  edition  of  his 
poems  was  published  in  New  York  in  1832,  and 
reprinted  through  Irving's  agency  in  England  ;  and 
another  in  1855.    Thirty  Poems  more  appeared 
in  1863,  and  another  complete  edition  in  1876. 
Mr.  Bryant  also  published  several  short  tales  in 
prose,  two  volumes  of  Letters  descriptive  of  for- 
eign travel,  and  translations  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  ;  and  he  lent  his  name  as  author  or  editor 
to  a  number  of  works  most  if  not  all  of  the 
labor  of  which  was  performed  by  others.  He 
was  the  author,  too,  of  many  orations  and  ad- 
dresses on  public  occasions,  at  which,  in  New 
York  especially,  his  services  were  in  constant 
request,  and  his  journalistic  duty  was  steady 
if  not  always  immediate.   Mr.  Bryant's  wife  died 
several  years  since.   He  leaves  two  brothers, 
resident  at  the  West,  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  is  the  wife  of  Parke  Godwin.    His  remains 
were  buried  at  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  where  he  had  a 
pleasant  old  country  home.   A  part  of  his  sum- 
mers he  was  accustomed  to  spend  at  Cumming- 
ton,  and  he  had  a  winter  residence  in  New  York 
City.   Mr.  Bryant  left  an  estate  estimated  at 
$350,000.  < 

Mr.  MacGahan's  life  was  short,  but  had 
more  than  common  measure  of  variety,  adven- 
ture and  romance.  He  was  born  in  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  studied  law,  and,  having  gone  to  Europe, 
began  his  career  as  war  correspondent  with  letters 
to  the  New  York  Herald  from  Spain  during  the 
Carlist  campaign.  He  rode  after  the  Russians  to 
Khiva,  and  his  Campaigning  on  the  Oxus  won 
him  the  Order  of  St  Stanislaus  from  the  Czar— 
not  a  very  high  decoration  however.  His  letters 
to  the  London  News  during  the  present  war  en- 
hanced his  fame,  and  gave  him  a  place  easily 


of  him.  His  was  as  intrepid  a  spirit  as  his  pen 
was  ready.  He  was  understood  to  be  collecting 
materials  for  a  book  on  the  Eastern  question, 
when  death  by  the  dreaded  spotted  typhus  over- 
took him.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  Skobeleff, 
the  Sheridan  of  the  Russian  armies,  attended  his 
burial. 

BIVIHQTOHS»  80H00L  CLASSICS. 

MR.  F.  STORR'S  edition  of  the  Fables  of 
Lessing  «  is  intended  as  a  first  reader  for 
pupils  who  are  beginning  to  study  German. 
Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  for  such  a  pur- 
pose than  these  fables.  They  are  sure  to  inter- 
est the  pupil  because  they  are  short,  entertain- 
ing, full  o4  bright  ideas,  and  clever  sarcasm; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  in  all  German  literature 
to  find  more  admirable  specimens  of  elegant 
style.  As  some  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
fables  are,  in  the  German  editions,  found  in  the 
first  book,  Mr.  Storr  has  taken  the  trouble  to  re- 
arrange them  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty. 
There  are  also  ten  pages  of  useful  notes,  a 
vocabulary  of  all  the  words  in  the  book,  and  an 
introduction  on  the  theory  and  history  of  the 
Fable.  In  a  second  edition,  which  we  feel  sure 
will  be  called  for  soon,  the  misprint  friegerische 
for  kriegerische,  at  the  top  of  page  18  should  be 
corrected. 

As  might  readily  be  imagined  from  the  title 
Mr.  Storr's  edition  of  the  AEneid'  follows  the 
manuscript  more  closely  than  the  ordinary  school 
text  book.  One  looks  in  vain  for  such  "bar- 
barisms "  as  quum,  co-lum,  etc.  The  notes 
are  terse  and  good;  dwelling,  as  the  author 
says  in  his  preface,  upon  "  points  of  syntax  and 
prosody,  on  the  primitive  meanings  and  Vergil- 
ian  uses  of  words."  A  praiseworthy  attempt 
has  been  made  to  "  make  a  boy  take  the  same 
interest  in  Vergil  that  he  does  in  Scott  or  Tenny- 
son, to  make  him  fee]  that  the  /Eneid  is  a  work 
of  art,"  by  pointing  out  parallel  passages  not 
merely  in  Homer  and  other  classic  writers,  but 
also  in  the  English  Poets.  Not  less  than  sixteen 
references  are  made  to  Milton  alone,  while  nine 
other  English  writers  are  alluded  to.  The  au- 
thor states  this  to  be  a  first  instalment  of  a 
complete  edition  of  the  poem. 

For  this  same  useful  series  of  school  classics, 
Mr.  Edward  Storr  has  edited  Milton's  "  L'AIle- 
gro,"  "  II  Penseroso  "  and  "  Lycidas,"  3  prefac- 
ing them  with  a  life  of  the  author  and  adding  ex- 
planatory notes.  The  work  is  judiciously  done, 
and  the  book  will  be  valuable  for  school  use. 
We  wish  that  the  editor  had  explained  with 
greater  de  finiteness  the  correspondence  (which  is 
such  a  marked  feature  in  those  poems)  between 
the  nine  parts  into  which  it  is  evident  that  Milton 
divided  "L'Allegro"  and  " II  Penseroso"  in  his 
own  mind.  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  poems 
to  know  of  the  regularity  of  their  structure,  and 
it  shows  how  methodical  Milton  was  in  this  in- 
stance at  least.  The  following  table  indicates 
(and  indicates  only)  the  divisions  to  which  we 
refer: 


-L-AJfcpa." 

**hf  

line*  1-10 

I-IO 

11-11 

"  as-*0 

Ja-S4 

"  41-56 

55-64 

99-116 

77-iJ© 

"  ««7-«34 

i»i-«S« 

'  «J5-'S° 

"55"'74 

151-15* 

175-176 

I.  Banning 
II.  Invitation 

III.  Allegorical 

IV.  Morning  and  Evening 

Song 

V.  Abroad 
VI.  Night 

VII.  Social-Solitary 
VIII.  Life  set  to  Music 
IX.  Acceptance 


On  p. 42  Mr.  Storr  uses  the  expression  "only 
used  in  this  place  by  Milton,"  when  he  means 
"  used  in  this  place  only  by  Milton." 


NEW  HOVELS. 


1  Letting'*  Fables.    Edited  by  F.  Storr.    London :  Riv- 
ingtons. 

*  Books  I.,  II.  of  the  JEneid  of  Vergil.    By  F.  Storr. 
Do.  Do. 

*  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Lycidas.    Edited  by  E. 
next  to  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  if  not  by  the  side  |  storr.  Do.  Do. 


IN  his  quaint  and  delightful  tale •  of  Little 
Barefoot,  Auerbach  has  proved  how  effective- 
ly a  skillful  hand  can  deal  with  the  materials  of 
ordinary  peasant  life  in  Germany.  Landolim 
[Henry  Holt  &  Co.]  is  a  renewal  of  the  experi- 
ment The  hero  is  a  rich  and  arrogant  farmer, 
who,  on  his  daughter's  betrothal  day,  commits 
manslaughter  in  a  moment  of  passion.  He  is 
tried  and  acquitted  by  a  verdict  of  "  not  proven." 
Whereupon  a  daughter,  whom  he  loves,  and  who 
knows  his  guilt,  virtually  abandons  him,  a  son 
takes  unfilial  advantage  of  his  diminished  impor- 
tance to  browbeat  him,  neighbors  avoid  him,  life 
becomes  a  perpetual  penalty  of  his  crime,  and  at 
last  he  dies  by  the  hand  of  his  victim's  mad- 
dened mother.  Here  are  the  elements  of  power, 
certainly,  but  the  effect  of  their  combination  is 
rather  painful.  As  a  study,  the  story  is  intense, 
and,  for  certain  purposes,  useful.  Landolin's 
self-consequence,  his  astonishment  at  finding  it 
impossible  to  bully  the  law  as  he  would  one  of 
his  tenants,  his  reaction  after  acquittal  into  vanity 
and  insolence,  and  still  later  into  an  almost 
craven  depression  ;  these  are  characteristic  and 
striking  points,  and  they  are  strongly  made, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how.  Per- 
haps just  here  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  this  au- 
thor most  evident  The  hardness  of  Thoma, 
the  greed  and  effrontery  of  Peter,  the  wild  rav- 
ings of  Cushion  Kate,  are  life-like,  but  they  are 
unrelieved  by  those  softer  lines  and  tints  which 
undisputably  belong  to  every  work  intended  to 
minister  to  relaxation  and  amusement 

Mr.  Trollope's  Is  lie  Popenjoy  t  first  attracts 
attention  by  reason  of  its  form,  which  is  that  of 
the  new  "Franklin  Square  Library"  —  large 
pages,  nearly  the  size  of  this  page,  three  columns 
to  a  page,  and  no  covers ;  and,  secondly,  ap- 
proves itself  on  reading  as  one  of  this  author's 
strongest  works.  That  it  is  in  all  respects  an 
agreeable,  or  even  profitable,  story,  we  cannot 
say.  Is  English  society  in  all  respects  agreea- 
ble? Or  are  its  ways  always  profitable?  Mr. 
Trollope  has  but  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
and  his  hand  is  as  firm  and  dexterous  as  ever. 
The  interest  of  the  novel  gathers  under  three 
heads :  the  problematic  legitimacy  of  an  Italian- 
born  heir  to  an  English  title  and  estate ;  the 
problematic  birth  of  another  heir  to  the  same, 
the  Italian  claimant  having  died  in  infancy ;  and 
the  problematic  issue  of  a  double-and-twisted 
flirtation  between  several  married  people  and 
others.  These  various  problems  are  closely  and 
curiously  interlaced,  and  their  solution  cleverly 
postponed  until  all  is  ready  for  a  happy  consum- 
mation. Mr.  Trollope  uses  his  old  colors,  familiar 
by  reason  of  many  past  combinations,  but  he 
mixes  them  with  undiminished  skill,  and  lays 
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them  on  with  an  almost  perfect  touch.  His  peo- 
ple, as  usual,  are  of  all  sotts,  strongly  marked 
and  violently  contrasting  ;  but,  detestable  as  are 
the  Marquis  of  Brotherton  and  Adelaide  Hough- 
ton, Lady  Mary  is  a  very  spirited  and  lovely  fig- 
ure, and  the  Dean,  her  father,  we  like  in  spite  of 
his  obvious  faults  —  not  the  least  when  he  throws 
the  Marquis  into  the  fireplace.  The  old  Mar- 
chioness, too,  is  finely  drawn.  There  is  a  vein  of 
coarseness,  however,  in  Mr.  Trollope,  which  oc- 
casionally gets  the  better  of  him. 

Mr.  Mark  Sibley  Severance,  a  Harvard  gradu- 
ate of  a  few  years  standing,  has  written  a  novel 
of  Harvard  College  life  which  he  calls  Hammer- 
smith, after  the  name  of  its  leading  character. 
It  is  an  unusually  well-written  story,  exemplify- 
ing many  of  the  essential  qualities  of  good  fic- 
tion, and  a  style  of  unexpected  strength,  maturi- 
ty, naturalness,  and  ease.  Moreover  it  is  thor- 
oughly interesting.  All  young  boys  looking  for- 
ward to  Harvard,  all  old  boys  looking  back  to  it, 
all  middle-aged  boys  now  in  transitu,  and  all  sis 
ters  and  sweethearts  of  the  same,  will  read  it 
wi  th  the  one  result  of  getting  some  very  well  ex- 
ecuted and  truthful  pictures  of  college  life  at 
Cambridge,  good  studies  of  several  phases  of 
academic  character,  and  not  a  few  wholesome  les- 
sons as  to  manhood  and  manly  work.  The 
scenery  of  it  is  very  faithful  and  exact,  and  will 
be  recognized  by  any  resident  of  Cambridge,  per- 
manent or  temporary,  at  ever)-  turn.  The  figures 
are  not  too  many,  nor  are  they  overdrawn, 
though  we  wish  the  blackleg  Tufton  and  his  low 
accomplices,  with  the  whole  of  the  vulgar  epi- 
sode in  which  they  figure,  might  have  been  kept 
out  of  the  book.  The  love  history  of  Tom  Ham- 
mersmith and  Miss  Darby  is  very  prettily  told ; 
John  Breese  is  a  noble  fellow ;  and  the  touch  of 
war's  sorrows  at  the  end  gives  not  only  reality, 
but  tenderness  to  the  whole.  Mr.  Severance  is 
true  in  the  main,  to  the  traditions  and  spirit  of 
his  Alma  Mater,  and  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  what  we  believe  is  his  first  novel ;  we 
trust  it  will  not  be  his  last.  [Houghton,  Os- 
good &  Co.] 

We  have  read  Miss  Trafton's  Hit  Inheritance 
[Lee  &  Shepard]  with  varying  degrees  of  interest ; 
some  passages  holding  our  closest  attention,  and 
others  letting  the  eye  slip  over  them  rather  easily. 
The  plan  of  the  story  is  ingenious,  its  materials  are 
tolerably  fresh,  and  it  is  written  with  the  firmness 
which  only  experience  acquires,  and  with  the  ten- 
derness which  only  a  woman's  hand  can  supply.  It 
is  a  sad  story,  nevertheless,  in  its  entirety,  and  we 
think  no  reader  will  complete  it  without  a  com- 
plaint of  heart  that  Captain  Elyot  and  his  Blos- 
som could  not  have  been  happily  reunited  after 
their  cruel  separation,  instead  of  being  still  more 
cruelly  separated  forever.  There  is  painfulness 
enough  in  life ;  let  the  fictions  which  it  inspires 
have  cheerier  endings.  The  scene  of  this  little 
heart-history  is  mainly  at  an  army  post  on  the 
Indian  frontier.  The  point  of  it  is  love  and 
marriage  between  an  officer  and  a  sutler's  daugh- 
ter, with  the  subsequent  sundering  of  the  two, 
first  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  second  by 
the  scheme  of  a  dissatisfied  and  ambitious 
mother-in-law.  Miss  Trafton  makes  no  attempt 
to  portray  t  he  surroundings  of  the  action  in  de- 
tail, so  that  the  flavor  of  place  is  not  strong ; 
but  the  action  itself  is  conducted  with  skill  and  I 
spirit,  and  is  occasionally  lighted  up  with  touches  I 


which  are  really  very  iffective.  There  is  much 
good  characterization  ;  Cogger  for  example,  is  a 
most  life-like  individual. 


Ef  LIGIOUS  BEATING. 

QUESTIONS  as  to  the  future  life  are  still 
directing  the  writing  as  well  as  the  preach- 
ing of  the  hour.  Rev.  W.  R.  Huntington,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
Rev.  Prof.  L.  T.  Townsend,  of  the  Methodist 
Boston  University,  are  among  the  latest  to  ap- 
proach the  subject ;  from  different  directions, 
however,  and  with  varying  intent.  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington, in  his  nine  parish  sermons  on  Conditional 
Immortality  [E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.],  examines,  one 
after  the  other,  the  various  current  hypotheses, 
and  settles  down,  at  last,  upon  what  he  considers 
rational  and  Scriptural  grounds,  into  the  position 
that  future  life  is  a  boon  granted  to  the  soul  on 
condition  only  of  a  *'  saving  faith  "  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  annihilation  awaits  all  who  die 
in  impenitence  without  that  faith.  This  is  a  view 
which  is  gaining  adherence  in  England,  and  it 
solves  some  of  the  difficulties  which  other  views 
involve.  But  perhaps  it  presents  as  many  oth- 
ers. The  spirit  of  the  book  is  reverent  and 
tender,  and  it  may  be  read  with  interest  even  by 
those  who  dissent  from  its  conclusions.  Prof. 
Townsend,  in  his  Intermediate  World  [Lee  & 
Shepard],  directs  himself  to  prove  that  between 
death  and  the  resurrection  and  judgment,  there 
is  an  intervening  period  of  consciousness  which 
is  neither  the  heaven  nor  the  hell  of  the  "  ortho- 
dox" belief,  but  a  preliminary  to  either.  He  rests 
his  argument  both  on  the  Scriptures  and  on  pres- 
ent scientific  data,  following,  as  respects  the 
latter,  somewhat  in  the  wake  of  Joseph  Cook. 
A  large  part  of  his  strength  is  spent  in  establish- 
ing the  point  that  character  is  fixed  forever  upon 
and  after  death ;  and  that  the  next  life  does  not 
prolong  probation.  He  goes  into  much  detail  in 
the  textual  examination  of  the  Christian  Script- 
ures, but  relieves  an  otherwise  somewhat  severe 
argument  by  a  good  proportion  of  anecdote  and 
quotation. 

In  speculative  inquiries  like  the  foregoing  we 
take  a  rather  indifferent  interest ;  decidedly  pre- 
ferring for  religious  reading  such  a  book  as 
Lydia  Maria  Child's  Aspirations  of  the  World 
[Roberts  Brothers],  wherein  a  selection  of  the 
best  thoughts  of  devout  thinkers  of  all  schools 
and  time  are  bound  up,  with  some  methodical- 
ness,  into  a  convenient  and  useful  unity.  One  is 
here  put  into  spiritual  communion  with  saints 
and  sages  of  the  past  and  present ;  those  whom 
one  knows,  as  well  as  those  whom  one  has  only 
read  about  Christian,  Brahmin,  Buddhist,  Con- 
fucian, meet  here  in  the  fellowship  of  the  spirit, 
each  contributing  a  note  to  the  general  harmony 
of  purity,  love,  and  peace.  Controversy  is  far 
removed.  Only  those  thoughts  seem  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  which  all  are  agreed.  Mrs.  Child  is 
very  much  of  a  cosmopolitan  in  her  religious 
sentiments ;  more  so  than  many  of  our  readers 
could  admit  themselves  to  be  ;  but  never,  so  far 
as  we  observe,  is  she  injudicious  in  her  selections, 
or  offensive  in  her  comments ;  which  latter  are 
massed  in  an  Introduction  at  the  beginning,  and 
a  brief  account  of  Sacred  Books  at  the  close. 

Controversy,  if  one  wants  it,  is  well  served  up, 
with  a  wholly  gentlemanly  and  Christian  flavor, 


in  the  volume  of  discourses  on  Christ:  His 
Nature  and  Work,  which  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  have  gathered  from  the  lips  of  thirteen 
preachers  of  the  metropolis  :  Presbyterian,  Uni- 
tarian, Methodist,  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Sweden- 
borgian,  Reformed  Dutch  and  Universalist ;  or, 
to  speak  in  a  figure,  Greek  and  Jew,  circum- 
cision and  uncircumcision,  Barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond  and  free.  To  theologians  of  such  differing 
temperaments  and  trainings  as  Howard  Crosby 
and  Dr.  Bellows,  Heber  Newton  and  Dr.  Chapin, 
and  the  rest  of  this  amicable  company,  our  Lord  is 
of  course  a  very  different  person  in  form  and 
feature  ;  but  we  are  struck  with  the  deep  spiritu- 
al meaning  which  He  and  his  work  have  for  the 
least  outwardly  believing  of  the  disputants,  and 
rejoice  that  there  are  some  common  bonds  be- 
tween them.  But  what  a  testimony  is  such  a 
book  as  this  to  the  inpenetrable  mystery  envel- 
oping the  Son  of  Man  ! 

Unity  of  purpose,  quite  in  contrast  with  the 
foregoing,  is  furnished  in  The  Bohlen  Lectures 
for  1878,  four  in  number,  presented  by  Bishop 
Huntington  of  Central  New  York,  upon  the 
general  theme  of  "The  Fitness  of  Christianity 
to  Man  "  [Thomas  Whittaker].  This  lectureship 
was  founded  a  few  years  since  by  a  munificent 
bequest  of  the  late  John  Bohlen,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  terms  being  such  as  to  provide  for  this 
country  an  almost  exact  duplication  of  the  fa- 
mous Bampton  Lectures  of  Oxford,  England. 
Bishop  Huntington  has  given  the  Bohlen  Lect- 
ureship a  fine  introduction  to  the  public. 

The  Rev.  George  D.  Boardman,  Baptist  min- 
ister of  Philadelphia,  is  a  sort  of  modified  and 
moderated  Joseph  Cook,  and  has  recently  been 
impressing  audiences  in  the  Quaker  City  with  a 
course  of  lectures  on  The  Creative  Week,  now  pub- 
lished in  a  solid  volume  by  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co. 
Dr.  Boardman  is  a  Biblical  scholar,  and  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  positions  of  modern  science. 
Without  attempting  to  harmonize  at  every  point 
the  teachings  of  what  he  calls  the  "  two  books  " 
of  God,  he  has  expounded  the  Biblical  record  of 
creation  with  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  due 
respect  for  scientific  conditions.  The  lectures 
were  first  delivered  to  his  own  people.  Their 
repetition  was  called  for  in  a  more  public  way. 
And  they  are  now  deservedly  given  a  still  wider 
circulation.  They  are  sensible,  instructive,  elo- 
quent ;  carefully  avoiding  dogmatism  on  difficult 
points,  and  at  the  same  time  not  lacking  in  the 
assertiveness  of  a  positive  faith. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 


Dictionary  of  Americanisms.  By  John  Russell 
Bart  let  t.  Fourth  Edition.  [Little,  Brown 
&Co.] 

The  first  edition  of  this  curious  and  useful 
compilation  was  published  nearly,  if  not 
all  of,  thirty  years  ago.  Fresh  material  for 
it  has  accumulated  quite  as  fast  as  the  book 
could  be  enlarged  to  receive  it,  as  witness 
the  mass  of  newly-coined  expressions,  such 
as  "  telephone,"  "bulldoze,"  "pull  down  your 
vest,"  "dollar  of  our  fathers,"  "  demonetize," 
"  remonetize,"  room  for  which  has  been 
made  in  this  fourth  edition.  The  work  is 
now  a  large  octavo  of  more  than  800  pages, 
and  is  likely  to  grow  indefinitely,  particularly 
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if  users  of  it,  and  the  thinking  part  of  the 
public  generally,  would  furnish  the  author 
with  such  provincialisms  and  other  linguistic 
oddities  as  may  come  under  their  notice.  In 
going  over  the  work  we  have  jotted  down  a 
number  which  have  occurred  to  us,  and 
which  we  do  not  find  included,  easily  thus 
making  up  a  list  of  eighty.  Among  them 
are  such  as  "  the  owl  train,"  "  road  agents," 
"the  square  thing,"  " patent insides,"  "draw 
it  mild,"  "  financial  irregularities,"  "  burgla- 
rize," "care  a  rush,"  "rise  for  prayers," 
"anxious  seat,"  "candy  scrape,"  "street 
Arabs,"  "  blue  glass  cure,"  "  give  us  a  rest," 
"  a  terrible  sight,"  etc.,  etc.  The  materials 
for  such  a  vocabulary  are  appearing  on  the 
surface  all  the  time ;  the  duty  is  to  save 
them.   On  page  373  we  read : 

Looney.  (Scot  loun,  /own,  a  worthless  fellow.) 
A  foolish  fellow.  Jamieson  defines  the  word  as 
above,  from  which  looney  may  be  derived. 

Should  not  the  word  rather  be  spelled  luny, 
suggesting  its  derivation  from  the  same  root 
as  lunatic,  whose  meaning  it  shares  ?  On 
page  623  "  sock  "  is  given  as  a  Rhode  Island 
word,  meaning  "  to  press  by  a  hard  blow  a 
man's  hat  over  his  head."  With  this  word 
in  mind  we  should  change  the  spelling  of 
the  word  "  socdologer,"  on  the  opposite  page, 
to  sockdologer,  and  so  confirm  the  definition  of 
the  latter  as  "  a  conclusive  argument,"  "  a 
heavy  blow."  On  page  734  "voodonism" 
should  be,  we  think,  voodooism,  or  voudooism ; 
and  we  notice  in  another  place  "  A.  S.  Black" 
for  J.  S.  Black.  Misprints,  however,  are 
very  rare,  and  the  amount  of  information 
given  is  remarkable.  The  illustrative  ex- 
tracts impart  a  rich  flavor  to  pages  that 
would  otherwise  be  a  little  tasteless,  and 
make  the  book  as  entertaining  to  read  as  it 
is  instructive  to  consult.  One's  shelf  of 
reference  books  is  not  full  without  it 


A  Trip  up  the  Volga. 
Johnstone,  M.  P. 


By  H.  A.  Munro-Butler- 
Illus.   [Porter  &  Coates.] 


The  Russians  of  To-day. 
Member  for  Paris." 


accept  his  general  conclusions  at  some  dis- 
count. But  he  is  extremely  interesting. 
And  all  for  ten  cents  !  Mr.  Johnstone's  Trip 
up  the  Volga  had  the  famous  Fair  of  Nijni 
Novgorod  as  its  destination,  and  the  Fair  it- 
self is  made  to  serve  as  a  point  of  general 
observation  over  the  present  natural  re- 
sources of  Russia,  with  special  reference  to 
those  industrial  and  commercial  interests  in 
which  the  average  business  man  of  England 
and  America  might  be  supposed  to  have  a 
concern.  The  account  of  the  Fair  is  full 
and  picturesque;  full  particulars  are  given 
of  the  koumis,  or  fermented  mare's  milk, 
cure  for  consumptives  at  Samara ;  and  race 
peculiarities  aid  census  statistics  receive 
much  attention.  The  book  is  thoroughly 
readable,  and  is  prettily  set  off  with  a  rib- 
bon-mark. 


Legal  Maxims.  By 
Clarke  &  Co.] 


J.  A.  Morgan.  [Robert 


By  the  author  of  "  The 
[Harper  &  Brothers.] 

The  first  of  these  two  timely  publications 
is  a  thinnish  book  of  a  few  over  two  hundred 
pages,  printed  in  large  type ;  the  second  is 
Number  3  in  the  new  unbound,  newspaper- 
ish  "  Franklin  Square  Library."  Thirty-four 
closely  printed  pages  of  the  latter,  twenty- 
four  hundred  words  to  a  page,  give  a  close, 
sharp,  interior  view  of  Russia,  by  sections, 
so  to  speak,  like  a  series  of  stereoscopic 
pictures,  one  showing  the  history  of  the  em- 
pire, another  an  emancipated  village,  a  third 
a  prosperous  merchant,  a  fourth  the  clergy, 
a  fifth  marriage  customs,  and  so  on  through 
a  list  of  thirty-five,  making  up  altogether  a 
complete  survey.  The  sketches  are  done 
with  a  great  deal  of  power,  but  are  flavored 
with  an  undisguised  dislike  of  Russia  and 
an  unrelieved  distrust  of  her  policy.  This 
quality,  and  such  signs  as  the  author's  praise 
of  the  untrustworthy  Vambery,  incline  us  to 


Mr.  Morgan's  attempt  has  been  "  to  bring 
together  in  one  work  all  known  legal  maxims 
culled  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  such 
as  are  convenient  for  reference  of  counsel, 
and  as  have,  heretofore,  been  accessible  only 
in  separate  treatises  or  works  of  general 
reference.  All  are  presented  in  an  English 
version,  with  the  original  text  however  ac- 
companying.  Thus : 

1593.  No  example  is  the  same  in  every 
part.  Nullum  hxemplum  est  idem  omnibus. 
— Co.  Litt.  212. 

1594.  No  iniquity  is  to  be  presumed  in 
law.  Nullum  iniquum  est  piuesumendum  in 
jure.— 7  Rep.  70. 

1595-  No  medicine  is  equally  effective 
upon  all.  Nullum  medicamentum  est  idem 
omnibus.— Co.  Litt  317. 

There  are  in  all  2882  maxims,  most  of 
them  from  the  Latin,  but  some  from  the 
Greek  and  German.  The  source  is  given  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  known,  but  the  abbrevi- 
ations will  not  perhaps  explain  themselves  to 
unprofessional  readers.  The  arrangement, 
which  is  hinted  at  above,  is  methodical  and 
intelligible,  and  a  good  index  additionally 
facilitates  reference.  The  volume  has  inter- 
est for  other  than  legal  minds. 

A  Manual  of  English  History.    By  Edward  M. 
Lancaster.   [A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.] 

This  little  manual  has  been  prepared,  as 
the  compiler  says,  "  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  schools  whose  limited  time  forbids  an 
extended  course  of  study,"  and  it  comprises 
most  of  the  facts  needed  by  such,  though 
we  miss  that  comprehensive,  philosophic  ar- 
rangement which  would  give  the  student  of 
limited  time  the  general  idea  that  he  has  a 
right  to  expect  in  a  small  text  book.  The 
chapters  follow  the  royal  lines  instead  of 
the  march  of  progress,  and  we  fear  that  some 
learners  might  go  through  the  volume  with 
little  idea  of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject 
or  of  the  meaning  of  the  consecution  of 
events.  The  table  of  contents  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  book  in  the  guise  of  a  "  Top- 


ical Index,"  with  the  tides  of  the  chapters 
omitted.  The  literary  style  of  the  work  is 
clear  and  simple,  though  occasionally  it 
might  be  improved.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult, for  instance,  to  give  a  much  better  ac- 
count of  the  Heptarchy,  in  the  same  space, 
than  that  on  page  18,  and  in  short  the  whole 
book  would  be  much  improved  by  striking 
out  the  Topical  Index  and  substituting  a 
philosophic  table  of  contents,  with  which 
should  be  incorporated  the  two  pages  which 
now  give  the  "  Names  of  Kings  and  Lead- 
ing Topics."  The  Genealogical  Table  is 
valuable.  In  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  in- 
formed teacher  the  book  will  work  well. 

War  Correspondence  of  the  "  Daily  News."  From 
the  Fall  of  Kars  to  the  Preliminaries  of 
Peace.    [Macmillan  &  Co.] 

That  is  to  say,  from  about  the  middle  of 
November,  1877,  to  March  3,  1878,  the  date 
of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Ste- 
fano.  The  Literary  World  of  March, 
1878,  p.  171,  reviewed  the  first  volume  of 
this  correspondence,  which  covered  the  war 
down  to  the  fall  of  Kars.  The  present  vol- 
ume does  not  contain  quite  as  much  matter 
as  the  other,  and  the  events  it  describes  are 
hardly  so  dramatic  and  thrilling ;  but  it  can- 
not be  overlooked  by  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  progress  of  the  war  at  the  very 
front,  under  the  most  competent  guidance. 
Letters  of  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  MacGahan,  Mr. 
F.  D.  Millet  —  the  Boston  artist  correspon- 
dent, and  Mr.  O' Donovan  —  all  are  here ; 
and  some  of  them  have  never  been  excelled 
for  powerful  and  brilliant  descriptive  writ- 
ing, either  as  relates  to  tumultuous  action  or 
reposeful  scenery.  Poor  MacGahan !  he 
has  penciled  his  last  despatch. 


The  United  States  Government  has  issued  a 
Report  upon  Forestry  in  a  closely-printed  volume 
of  650  pages.   It  begins  with  a  treatise  upon  the 
general  management  of  trees,  planting,  trans- 
planting, trimming,  etc.,  covering  122  pages,  and 
illustrated.   Then  follow  remarks  upon  various 
industrial  uses  of  forest  trees,  as  in  paper-making, 
charcoal,  illuminating  gas,  distilled  products, 
resins,  perfume,  tanning  materials,  cork.  Causes 
of  loss  and  damage  in  forests  are  next  discussed, 
as  fire,  insect  ravages,  injurious  animals,  diseases 
and  injuries,  frost  drought  parasites.    To  this 
is  added  an  account  of  public  and  private  efforts 
to  promote  preservation  and  planting  of  trees. 
Then  follow  160  pages  treating  the  important 
topic  of  the  44  The  Connection  between  Forests 
and  Climate,"  in  which  not  only  the  science  of 
the  subject  but  its  history  in  many  different 
countries  is  passed  in  review.   To  this  succeed*  a 
long  statistical  treatise,  filling  230  pages,  upon 
"The  Timber  Resources  of  the  United  States." 
The  report  concludes  with  an  account  of  ■— 
•'Schools  of  Forestry;"  and  to  the  whole  '» 
added  a  copious  index  filling  18  pages  ctf  fin* 
print    This  is  a  report  of  moment,   and  m 
doubt  very  timely.   Every  observant  perse*  I** 
perceived  the  reckless  waste  which  m  dMattfc- 
ing  our  forests  at  a  rate  alarming  to  ait  hat-All 
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ignorant  or  indifferent ;  and  some  who  have  at- 
tended to  the  matter  believe  that  important  tracts 
in  our  country  have  been  injured  as  to  fertility 
and  climate  from  this  cause.  For  example,  the 
report  quotes  a  passage  from  a  paper  read  before 
the  Northern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society : 

"  In  the  early  settlement  of  wooded  countries 
in  this  latitude,  and  still  farther  north,  the  peach 
flourished  abundantly,  but  as  the  forests  were 
cleared  away  they  as  surely  failed.  The  apple 
orchards  are  suffering,  and,  in  a  sense,  barren 
when  compared  with  their  fruitfulness  in  former 
years,  and  no  condition  of  the  soil,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  within  the  scope  of  human  knowl- 
edge, has  secured  a  remedy." 

Wise  and  thoughtful  minds  have  been  directed 
to  this  present  injury  and  still  more  threatening 
danger  in  the  future,  for  many  years ;  and  any- 
thing which  may  arouse  the  public  intelligence 
and  conscience  to  the  evil  is  to  be  welcomed  ex- 
ceedingly. 

In  Putnam's  series  of  "Economic  Mono- 
graphs" we  have  Our  Revenue  System  and  The 
Civil  Service,  by  Abraham  L.  Earle,  Suffrage  in 
Cities,  by  Simon  Sterne,  and  France  and  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Sterne's  essay  is  a  strong 
argument  for  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  New  York  which,  if  adopted, 
will  secure  to  the  tax-paying  voters  their  proper 
influence  in  municipal  finances.  Facts  are 
brought  forward  to  show  that  municipal  misman- 
agement is  the  fault,  not  of  our  people,  but  of 
our  undue  extension  of  the  principle  of  univer- 
sal suffrage  into  every  phase  of  local  government. 
The  temptation  to  extravagance  and  speculation 
is  strong  enough  in  the  European  municipalities, 
but  their  financial  machinery  is  too  well  under 
the  control  of  responsible  citizens  to  admit  of 
the  phenomena  with  which  we  are  familiar  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  Australia,  to  which, 
in  this  matter,  we  might  well  go  to  school,  the 
supremacy  of  property  owners,  in  questions  of 
city  expenditure,  is  secured  by  limiting  the  suf- 
frage for  town  and  city  officers  to  rate  payers  of 
^50  rental  value,  and  by  giving  an  extra  vote  for 
every  £50  more  up  to  ^150.  France  and  the 
United  States  contains  several  short  pieces  by 
American  and  French  writers  on  the  necessity 
and,  apropos  of  the  Paris  exhibition,  the  timeli- 
ness, of  a  commercial  treaty  of  reciprocity  with 
France,  whose  tariff  now  discriminates  against 
us. 

Mr.  Rolfe's  Shakespeare  series  and  Mr.  Sweet- 
ser's  "  Artist  Biographies  "  are  both  advanced 
another  stage  by  the  publication,  in  the  one  case, 
of  As  You  Like  It,  and  in  the  other  of  a  sketch 
of  Michael  Angelo.  The  value  of  these  two  libra- 
ries in  miniature  has  become  a  firmly  established 
point  in  the  public  sense,  and  the  two  new  vol- 
umes are  fully  up  to  their  respective  standards. 
Mr.  Rolfe's  go  pages  of  text  are  accompanied 
by  26  pages  of  introduction  and  90  pages  of 
notes,  thus  well  sandwiching  the  poet's  meat 
between  the  scholar's  comments.  The  deepen- 
ing interest  in  the  study  of  the  great  dramatist  is 
certain  to  give  these  very  useful  helps  an  increas- 
ing circulation.  Mr.  Sweetser  tells  us  that  twice 
did  he  re-write  the  manuscript  of  his  Michael 
Angelo  before  he  could  get  it  into  the  compass  of 
these  150  pages ;  a  sufficient  testimony  to  his 
conscientious  and  patient  care. 


Drawing  is  fast  conquering  a  place  for  itself 
in  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  taught  in  public 
schools.  To  students  of  it,  and  to  teachers  of  it, 
we  desire  to  commend  Mr.  Barry's  Primer  of 
Design  [Let  &  Shepard],  and  Susan  N.  Car- 
ter's Sketching  from  Nature  and  Landscape  Paint- 
ing, the  latter  two  being  the  initial  numbers 
of  "Putnam's  Art  Hand-Books."  Mr.  Barry's 
book  is  intended  specifically  for  teachers,  whom 
it  would  help  to  grasp  principles  and  guide  in 
the  application  of  them  to  young  minds  and  un- 
trained hands.  Of  the  "  Art  Hand-Books  "  Miss 
Carter  is  editor  rather  than  author,  the  originals 
being  English,  and  their  authors  artists  of  note. 
Unlike  the  former,  these  are  intended  for  stu- 
dents' use,  and  are  well  fitted  to  induct  a  mature 
beginner  into  the  mysteries  of  their  respective 
subjects. 

The  library  of  Contemporary  Science  which 
Chapman  &  Hall,  of  London,  are  publishing,  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  are  repro- 
ducing in  this  country;  and  its  volumes,  so  far  as 
they  have  yet  appeared,  may  be  depended  on  to 
give  the  reader — not  the  scholar — a  good  general 
-idea  of  the  position  of  advanced  materialism 
with  respect  to  the  questions  of  life  and  devel- 
opment now  receiving  so  much  attention.  Dr. 
Letourneau,  in  his  Biology,  and  Dr.  Topinard,  in 
his  Anthropology,  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
series,  expound  their  respective  subjects  from 
this  point  of  view.  The  former  maintains  that 
life  is  simply  a  chemical  action  ;  the  latter  that 
there  is  "  no  radical  difference  between  man  and 
most  animals."  Both  writers  are  substantially 
atheistic,  or  perhaps  pantheistic,  in  their  philos- 
ophy, and  the  value  of  their  arguments  is  im- 
paired by  some  errors  of  statement,  and  by  inad- 
equacies of  translation.  Nevertheless,  each  is  an 
able,  and  iu  many  respects  a  valuable,  treatise. 

The  two  centennial  lectures  of  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs 
of  Brooklyn,  one  The  Early  American  Spirit, 
and  the  Genesis  of  It,  the  other  The  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  the  Effects  of  It,  were  orig- 
inally published  in  separate  pamphlets  of  no 
mean  appearance,  ten  editions  of  each  of  which 
have  been  exhausted.  They  have  now  been  re- 
published in  a  single  volume  of  great  elegance, 
of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  are  on 
large  paper.  The  heavy  paper,  broad  margins, 
clear  print,  and  exquisitely  neat  binding  of  these 
large  paper  copies  well  befit  the  character  of  two 
of  the  most  elevated  discourses  on  American  his- 
tory that  have  ever  been  given.  [A.  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph &  Co.] 

No  visitor  to  the  classic  city  of  Cambridge 
should  fail  to  provide  himself  with  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Moses  King's  red-and-black-covered  Har- 
vard and  As  Surroundings,  a  square  book  of 
pocket  dimensions,  which,  by  means  of  less  than 
a  hundred  pages  of  text  and  upward  of  sixty 
illustrations — including  a  number  of  excellent 
heliotypes  —  sets  the  whole  personnel  of  our  old- 
est American  college  in  a  framework  of  historic 
fact  and  descriptive  detail.  —  A  true  mate  to  the 
foregoing  in  size  and  appearance  is  The  Hand- 
Book  of  Mount  Desert  [A.  Williams  &  Co.], 
which  gives  the  best  account  of  that  picturesque 
spot  for  a  stranger's  use  which  we  have  seen.  It 
is  written  in  a  style  rather  above  the  level  of 


the  ordinary  guide  book,  and  is  furnished  with 
several  maps  and  a  very  prettily  designed  clus- 
ter of  views.  —  The  funny  contributor  to  the 
New  York  Times,  Mr.  W.  L.  Aldeh,  is  known 
as  "the  sixth-column  man,"  from  that  part  of 
the  editorial  page  wherein  he  is  allowed  to  dis- 
port himself  for  the  amusement  of  the  public 
A  volume  of  his  literary  antics  has  been  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Shooting  Stars,  a  very 
good  name  for  a  collection  of  such  scintillating, 
evanescent,  airy  nothings.  We  have  the  general 
remark  to  make  upon  the  volume  which  applies 
to  all  of  its  class ;  namely,  that  what  is  passa- 
ble, and  even  acceptable,  in  a  newspaper,  be- 
comes dreary  and  unprofitable  when  bound  up 
into  a  book.  It  is  like  photographing  the  gri- 
mace of  a  clown.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] — A. 
D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  issue  in  knotted  leaves  a 
collection  of  hymns  on  infancy  under  the  title  of 
Baby;  a  pretty  gift  for  a  young  mother.  [25c.]  — 
The  Rose-Belford  Publishing  Co.  of  Detroit  and 
Toronto  have  printed,  in  a  volume  by  themselves, 
the  debates  from  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  "  The 
Soul  and  Future  Life,"  and  on  "The  Influence 
upon  Morality  of  a  Decline  in  Religious  Be- 
lief ; "  and  they  also  print  in  neat  paper  covers, 
as  No.  1  of  "The  International  Religio-Sci- 
ence  Series,"  a  series  of  brief  papers  by  English 
theologians  on  Canon  Farrar's  "  Eternal  Hope." 
—  We  have  received  from  Brooks,  Schinkel  & 
Co.,  Cleveland,  the  first  number  of  the 
American  Antiquarian,  a  quarterly  journal  to 
be  devoted  to  early  American  history,  ethnol- 
ogy, and  archaeology.  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet,  of  Ash- 
tabula, is  the  editor. 


SHAKESPEARIAN  A. 


Shakespearian  Catalogues  in  the  Last 
Century.  The  most  extensive  collection  of  cat- 
alogues illustrating  the  bibliography  of  Shakes- 
peare which  has  ever  been  gathered  was  prob- 
ably that  which  was  unfortunately  scattered  on 
the  seventh  and  eighth  days'  sale  of  the  library  of 
Dawson  Turner,  in  1859.  The  collection  formed 
by  the  late  Thomas  P.  Barton  of  New  York, 
which  is  now  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  is 
probably  the  best  in  this  country.  In  the  second 
volume  of  Blade's  Caxton  there  is  a  convenient 
list  of  important  sales  in  England,  down  to  1862. 

There  are  various  ways  for  tracing  the  progress 
of  Shakespeare's  influence.  We  see  it  in  the 
presentation  of  the  drama,  in  general  literature, 
in  the  variety  and  aggregate  of  commentary,  and 
in  repeated  editions.  Indications  not  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  these,  nor  of  uncertain  value,  are 
found  in  the  private  and  public  accumulations  of 
books  in  testimony  to  his  fame  or  in  elucidation 
of  his  works.  It  was  not  much  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  that  sale  catalogues 
began  to  give  these  indications.  As  early  as 
1674  Robert  Scott  issued,  in  a  volume  of  206 
pages,  the  earliest  known  bookseller's  stock  cat- 
alogue; and  two  years  later,  in  1676,  at  the 
sale  of  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman's  library,  the  first 
known  auction  catalogue  of  books  was  used. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  1748  that  any  bookseller's 
catalogue  singled  out  Shakespeare  for  particular 
emphasis  among  the  important  items  of  his  list. 
It  was  Paterson's  list  of  that  year  which  called 
attention  to  the  first  folio  as  a  rarity,  to  be  found 
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"  At  Shakespeare's  Head  in  the  Strand,"  and  on 
page  5  he  printed:  "138,  Shakespeare's  works, 
first  edition,  a  fine  copy,  very  scarce,  1623." 

It  was  only  a  year  or  two  earlier  that,  during 
the  Chandos  sale  of  thirty  days,  the  public  trans- 
fer of  the  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  which  has 
long  gone  by  that  name,  had  drawn  attention 
anew  to  the  fame  of  the  dramatist,  and  among  a 
class  which  Garrick's  new  developments  did  not 
reach.  This  actor,  seven  years  before,  had  given 
Shakespeare  a  new  prominence  with  the  town, 
and  now  that  in  this  year  of  Paterson's  Cata- 
logue he  had  settled  down  for  a  life's  work,  a 
manager  and  patentee  as  well  as  actor,  it  began 
to  be  assured  that  the  Shakespearian  furor  was 
not  the  temporary  agitation  which  some  had 
assumed ;  and  Fielding  had  paid  Garrick  his  well 
known  compliment  in  the  scene  of  Partridge  at 
the  play. 

Three  or  four  years  earlier,  at  Theobold's  sale 
in  1744,  the  Shakespeare  quartos  were  not 
thought  worth  particular  mention,  but  were  in- 
cluded in  a  lot  of  395  old  plays  which  were  sold 
together.  We  shall  never  know  what  this  herd- 
ing together  of  them  may  have  lost  to  us,  for  the 
collection  was  peculiarly  rich. 

As  long  ago  as  1691  Gerard  Langbaine,  in  his 
account  of  the  English  Dramatick  Poets,  had 
contributed  an  important  bibliography  of  early 
plays  which  is  of  much  dependence  to  students ; 
but  not  till  1764  did  David  Erskine  Baker,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  Biographia  Dramatica, 
map  out  the  field  with  any  considerable  system. 
When  Johnson,  the  next  year,  issued  his  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  he  gave  a  list  of  the  early  quar- 
tos, which  was  reedited  by  Steevens  in  1766. 
This  attention  of  the  commentators  of  course 
reacted  upon  the  makers  of  catalogues,  as 
was  rather  curiously  illustrated  at  the  sale  of 
the  books  of  David  Mallet,  the  same  year,  when 
a  nearly  complete  series  of  the  early  quartos, 
not  belonging  to  that  Scotchman,  was  foisted 
into  his  sale  by  Payne  the  bookseller.  These 
were  a  set  that  had  belonged  to  Pope,  and  had 
been  used  by  him  when  he  did  his  wretched 
work  on  Shakespeare's  text.  Warburton  had 
inherited  them,  but  on  Steevens's  reprinting 
them  in  his  Twenty  Plays,  the  doctor  so  little 
valued  them  as  original  sources  that  he  sold  them 
to  Payne,  who  made  this  disposition  of  them, 
and  pocketed  three  guineas  for  the  lot. 

Meanwhile  Capell  had  been  forming  one  of 
the  best  collections  of  these  rarities  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  exam- 
ining it  last  autumn,  in  company  with  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright,  in  a  closed  alcove  in  the  beautiful  libra- 
ry hall  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Capell 
was  not  by  any  means  finical  in  his  choice,  or 
care,  of  the  copies.  They  are  bound  up,  several 
in  a  volume,  without  any  regard  to  sequence; 
badly  trimmed  so  as  to  reduce  the  quarto  to  a 
sixteenmo  shape.  Capell 's  second  folio  was 
one  of  the  rare  copies,  earliest  worked  off,  in 
which  the  word  copies  in  the  title  is  printed 
"  coppies,"  and  the  portrait  is  badly  registered. 
The  Hon.  We  Gray,  of  Boston,  has  another  of 
these  copies.  The  Cambridge  editors  say  of  the 
collection  as  it  stands,  that  it  is  almost  unrivaled 
in  amount  and  value,  and  in  some  points  unique. 
Steevens  caused  Capell's  list  of  Shakespeariana 
to  be  printed  in  a  small  edition  of  twenty  copies, 
"  from  an  exact  copy  of  his  own  MS.,  1779 »"  and 


a  copy  of  this  is  in  the  Barton  collection.  It  has" 
been  reprinted  by  Hartshorne  in  his  Book  Rarities 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  same  year 
Garrick's  death  brought  to  the  British  Museum, 
by  his  will,  his  collection  of  old  plays,  the  wealth 
of  which  in  Shakespeare  may  be  gathered  from 
the  accounts  of  the  Shakespeares  in  the  Museum 
which  I  printed  in  my  Monthly  Reports,  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  in  1876-7. 

Isaac  Reed  increased  the  list  of  the  Biographia 
Dramatica  in  1782,  and  the  next  year  Thomas 
Craft's  sale  offered  a  few  of  the  quartos;  but  in 
1786,  the  sale  of  John  Henderson,  the  actor, 
showed  what  Dibdin  called  "  without  doubt  an 
extraordinary  library  "  (producing  £$]2,  9s),  in 
its  considerable  section  on  the  English  Theater. 

The  beginning  of  most  records  of  Shakes- 
pearian sales,  however,  dates  from  the  scattering 
of  Dr.  Richard  Wright's  library  in  1787.  His 
catalogue  showed  the  first  folio  and  twenty-five 
quartos.  A  contemporary  account  of  it  says 
that  "the  black-letter-mania  raged  furiously." 
Dibdin  speaks  of  the  collection  in  his  Biblio- 
mania, as  "select  and  very  curious,  the  strength 
of  which  lay  chiefly  in  the  drama  and  romances." 

The  interest  in  the  subject  was  pretty  evenly 
sustained  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  cen- 
tury. Boydell's  project  of  a  Shakespeare  Gal- 
lery, with  his  catalogue  in  1789,  gave  something 
like  an  artistic  elevation  to  the  feeling.  In  1790 
Dr.  Chauncy's  sale  offered  collectors  a  small  op- 
portunity. In  1793  Steevens  reedited  the  list  of 
quartos.  In  1795  Thomas  Allen's  sale  presented 
the  folios  and  some  of  the  quartos.  In  1797  the 
sale  of  J.  W.  Dodd,  the  actor,  afforded  the  Duke 
of  Roxburghe  an  opportunity  largely  to  add  to 
his  collection.  Barton's  copy  of  this  catalogue 
was  "  marked  "  by  Heber.  The  Romeo  of  1 599 
brought  ;£8, 1 5s-»-the  highest  price  of  any.  The 
same  year,  at  George  Smyth's  sale,  there  were 
offered  six  of  the  rare  quartos,  Henry  IV,  1599, 
bringing  £,\o.  Again,  in  1798, -the  death  of  Dr. 
Richard  Farmer,  the  same  who  rather  patroniz- 
ingly expatiated  on  the  learning  of  Shakespeare, 
mostly  to  show  that  he  was  destitute  of  it,  put 
upon  the  market  the  folios  and  nine  of  the  quar- 
tos. The  century  closed  in  1800  with  a  sale,  at 
which,  according  to  Dibdin,  "  there  was  a  very 
great  degree  of  book  madness  exhibited,"  that 
namely  of  the  good  commentator,  but  treacher- 
ous associate,  George  Steevens,  who  had 
amassed  thirty-five  of  the  quartos  preceding  the 
first  folio.  The  catalogue  showed  1,943  articles, 
and  produced  ^2,740,  1 5s. 

Justin  Winsor. 


Another  Instance  of  Transposition,  as 

believe,  occurs  in  Henry  VIII:  III,  i,  50  : 

"  Noble  lady, 
I  am  sony  my  integrity  should  breed, 
And  service  to  his  majesty  and  you, 
So  deep  suspicion  where  all  faith  was  meant." 

So  stands  the  text  in  nearly  every  edition.  Is  it 
not  more  than  probable,  as  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Edwards  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  that  the 
last  two  lines  have  been  accidentally  transposed, 
and  that  we  should  read : 

_"  Noble  lady, 
I  am  sorry  my  integrity  should  breed 
So  deep  suspicion ;  where  all  faith  was  meant, 
And  service  to  his  majesty  and  you." 

Sense  and  ear  both  seem  to  render  this  tranposi- 
tion  self-evident.   I  have  noticed  it  because  Mr. 


Grant  White  (and  Mr.  Rolfe  copies  his  note) 

objects  to  this  arrangement,  on  the  ground  that 

"  integrity  cannot  alone  breed  suspicion ;  it  must 

be  joined  with  misunderstood  service  to  produce 

such  an  effect."   I  admit  this  as  a  general  rule  ; 

but,  with  all  respect  to  these  excellent  editors,  I 

think  they  have  missed  a  little  point  here.  Woi- 

sey  begins  his  speech  to  the  Queen  in  Latin : 

"  Tanta  est  erga  te  mentis  integritas,"  when  the 

Queen,  hearing  the  last  word,  and  knowing  that 

in  Wolsey's  mouth  it  meant  only  priestcraft  and 

hypocrisy,  "abruptly  stops  him,  saying : 

"  O,  good  my  lord,  no  Latin ; 
Pray  speak  in  English  : 
The  willing'st  sin  I  ever  yet  committed 
May  be  absolv'd  in  English." 

Could  anything  then  be  more  natural  than  that 
the  subtle  Cardinal  should  take  up  his  own 
word,  and  reply : 

"Noble  lady, 
I  am  sorry  my  integrity  should  breed 
So  deep  suspicion ;  where  all  faith  was  meant. 
And  service  to  his  majesty  and  you  "  ? 

"  where "  having  very  probably  the  meaning  of 
whereas,  as  it  so  often  has  in  Shakespeare.  Her 
Majesty  touched  His  Eminence  on  a  tender  spot, 
when  she  cut  short  his  professions  of  "  integrity.'* 
It  was  his  chief  stock  in  trade  ;  he  knew,  and  he 
suspected  the  Queen  knew,  that  it  sadly  needed 
replenishing;  and  no  wonder  he  hastened  to 
vindicate  it,  in  true  Uriah  Heep  style  :  "  I  am 
sorry  my  integrity  should  breed  so  deep  suspi  - 
cion ;  whereas,  could  you  read  my  heart,  you 
would  know  that  loyalty  to  His  Majesty  and 
yourself,  and  a  desire  to  do  you  service,  are  the 
only  motives  that  have  prompted  my  present 
conduct." 

Errata.  In  the  Globe  Shakespeare,  p.  100,  head 
line,  "  Comedy  of  Errors.  Act  1 1,"  should  read 
"Comedy  of  Errors.  Act  III."  In  Mrs.  Clarke's 
Concordance,  p.  610,  under  title  of  Queen,  halfway 
down  the  second  column,  add  the  following 
(after  "  Henry  VIII,  iv,  1 ") :  "  Yet  like  a  queen 
and  daughter  to  a  king  .  .  .  .  iv,  2." 

Zanesville,  O.  J.  C 


Additional  Misprints  in  "  Globe  "  Edition. 

P.  814,  Hamlet,  i,  2,  204 :  for  "distilled,"  read 
"distill'd." 

P.  816,  Hamlet,  i,  3,  78 :  "oWBSeK"  should 
be  "own  self." 

P.  841,  Hamlet,  v,  1,  240:  the  period  after 
"  king "  ("  here  comes  the  king.")  should  be  a 
comma. 

P.  175,  M.  N.  D.,  iv,  1,  147 :  for  "And  now 
do  I "  read  "  And  now  I  do." 

P.  635,  T.  &•  C,  iii,  1,  80:  for  "30"  read 
!  "8a" 

The  error  noted  on  page  840  ("  to  do,  to  per- 
form "  for  "  to  do,  and  to  perform  ")  may  not  be 
an  error,  as  the  quartos  omit  the  "and;"  but 
Furness  does  not  record  it  as  the  reading  of  any 
modern  edition.  w.  j.  R. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Literary  World 
"J.  C."  says :  "  Grant  White  was  the  first  to 
notice  that  line  8  (in  his  quotation  from  Troi.  and 
Crcs.)  had  been  printed  wrong  end  foremost." 
The  line  in  question 

—  "  to  whose  soft  seixure 
The  cygnet's  down  it  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sens* 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  ; " 

Mr.  White  does  transpose,  in  his  Shakfsfmne*s 
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Scholar,  but  in  his  edition  of  the  Plays,  published 
several  years  after,  he  gives  the  old  reading  in 
the  text,  only  venturing  to  suggest  the  change  in 
a  note,  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  says  the 
transposition  is  too  violent  to  be  lightly  adopted. 
Mr.  White  gave  so  many  readings  a  cordial  ap- 
proval in  his  Scholar,  which  he  wholly  failed  to 
endorse  when  he  prepared  his  edition  of  the 
Plays,  that  it  is  fair  to  suppose  his  judgment  was 
hasty  and  immature  in  the  former  book,  and  only 
to  hold  him  responsible  for  giving  to  the  public 
opinions  and  criticisms  which  his  own  more  care- 
ful study  led  him  to  disapprove.  I  cannot  think 
"J.  C."  improves  the  usual  reading  by  his  trans- 
positions ;  while  his  repetition  of  "  hand,  oh 
hand  I "  in  the  fourth  line  of  his  quotation,  and 
the  "hand  of  ploughman  "  a  few  lines  below, 
where  every  edition  I  have  access  to  at  this  mo- 
ment gives  "palm  of  ploughman,"  puts  alto- 
gether too  many  "  hands  "  into  the  "  apostrophe 
of  praise  to  that  member."  By  the  way,  "J.  C", 
or  perhaps  the  "  careless  compositor,"  makes  a 
mistake  in  his  first  quotation  from  "Mid.  N. 
Dream,"  which  renders  his  comment  on  it  rather 
ridiculous.  One  would  not  suppose  her  eyes 
meant  the  snake's,  and  not  Titania's,  if  the  snake 
had  been  spoken  of  only  two  lines  above  in  the 
masculine  gender,  as  here  erroneously  quoted. 
Concord,  Mass.  T.  N. 

In  reply  to  "  J.  C."   It  seems  to  me  that 

"J.  C.'s"  criticism  of  the  beautiful  passage 

beginning  : 

*'  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thvme  blows, 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii,  a. 

is  very  far-fetched  and  mechanical.    I  see  in  the 

passage  no  ambiguity,  no  need  of  transposition  or 

emendation.   Let  me  quote  the  lines  in  question  : 

"There  sleep*  Titan ia  sometime  of  the  night, 
Lulled  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight ; 
And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in : 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I'll  streak  her  eyes, 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies." 

"J.  C."  says:  "One  would  suppose  it  were  the 
snake's  eyes  and  not  Titania's  that  Oberon  wished 
to  streak."   The  general  thought  makes  such  a 
supposition  absurd,  and  therefore  impossible.  A 
person  might  as  readily  suppose  that  "  her  en- 
amelled skin"  means  Titania's  skin,  as  that 
"  her  eyes "  means  the  snake's  eyes.   I  affirm 
that  not  one  reader  out  of  a  thousand  would 
make  any  such  supposition,  unless  he  was  read- 
ing, not  to  enjoy,  but  to  find  defects.   The  lead- 
ing subject  is  Titania,  and  there  is  not  the  remot- 
est danger  that  the  incidental  mention  of  the 
snake,  or  rather  the  snake's  cast-off  skin,  will 
divert  the  mind  from  it.    "J.  C.'s"  objection 
may  do  for  a  grammatical  quibble,  but  it  is  too 
microscopic  and  pedagogical  to  apply  to  Shake- 
speare. J-  w.  w. 
Millersvillc,  P^   

—  Another  important  change  in  New  York 
publishing  circles  was  announced,  under  date  of 
June  r  I.    The  old  house  of  Scribner,  Armstrong 
&  Co.,  gives  place  to  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  the 
"  Sons  **  being  Mr.  John  Blair  Scribner,  the  head 
of  the  old  house,  and  Mr.  Charles  Scribner.  Mr. 
Armstrong   retires,  having  sold  his  interest  to 
Mr.  John   Blair  Scribner.    The  Scribner  im- 
print stands  on  some  of  the  most  valuable  of 
American   publications;  long  may  it  retain  its 
present  prestige,  and  greatly  may  it  be  magnified. 


Adeline  Trafton.  Not  to  be  too  explicit,  we 
will  only  say  that  Miss  Trafton  was  born  about 
1845  in  Saccarappa,  Me.,  where  her  father,  Rev. 
Mark  Trafton,  was  serving  as  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter. Her  residence  has  been  various  :  in  Boston 
and  its  suburbs,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  New  Bedford,  Westfield, 
and  Springfield,  Mass.  In  1869  Miss  Trafton 
spent  some  time  in  Europe,  partly  in  company 
with  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  and  family ;  and  out  of 
her  letters  to  the  Springfield  Republican,  founded 
upon  this  experience  of  travel,  grew  her  first 
book,  An  American  Girl  Abroad,  published  in 
1872.  Its  title  was  that  which  Mr.  Samuel 
Bowles  had  prefixed  to  her  letters  as  they  first 
appeared  in  his  journal.  Miss  Trafton  thus 
pleasantly  describes  her  first  visit,  as  a  young 
author,  to  the  Republican's  sanctum  : 

"  I  suppose  the  room  was  not  of  extraordinary  length, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  never  reach  the  desk  at 
the  farther  end,  toward  which  I  had  been  directed.  There 
rose  to  meet  me  a  tall  figure  with  a  stoop  in  its  broad  shoul- 
ders, a  brown-bearded  face,  lighted  by  a  pair  of  wondrously 
beautiful  eyes.  It  was  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles,  editor  in  chief. 
...  I  shall  never  forget  the  flattering  gentle  courtesy  with 
which  he  tried  to  put  me  at  ease  —  the  cordial  hand-clasp, 
the  inquiry  after  my  father  (whose  election  to  Congress, 
some  years  before,  he  had  strenuously  opposed.")  .   .  . 

The  immediate  and  brilliant  success  which 
crowned  Miss  Trafton's  first  book  confirmed  her 
somewhat  wavering  previous  literary  purpose, 
and  she  settled  down  to  work,  beginning  with 
occasional  short  stories  in  Scribner's  Monthly, 
and  furnishing  that  magazine  in  1874  with  her 
first  novel,  Katherine  Earle,  in  serial  form.  Her 
latest  work,  His  Inheritance,  first  printed  in  the 
same  magazine,  and  just  now  issued  in  a  book,  is 
noticed  elsewhere.  Miss  Trafton's  present  resi- 
dence is  divided  between  Springfield  and  Wol- 
laston,  Mass. 


Moses  Foster  Sweetser.  Mr.  Sweetser 
was  born  September  22nd.  1848,  in  the  ancient 
maritime  city  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  of  a  fami- 
ly which  entered  New  England  in  1635,  and 
probably  derived  its  origin  from  the  Palatinate  of 
the  Rhine.  From  1857  until  1861  he  lived  at 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  and  from  i86»  until  1864  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Fairfax  Court  House, 
Va.  Between  1864  and  1867  he  studied  at  the 
Highland  Military  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  the  Putnam  Free  School,  Newburyport ;  and 
the  three  years  from  1867  to  1870  were  occupied 
at  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  and  Columbian 
College,  Washington.  In  1870  Mr.  Sweetser 
went  abroad,  and  wandered  for  twenty  months 
through  Europe  and  the  Levant,  devoting  most 
of  the  time  to  Scotland,  Italy,  and  Palestine. 
During  the  long  and  lonely  ride  over  the  St. 
Gotthard  Pass,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  prepar- 
ing a  guide-book  to  New  England,  on  the  plan  of 
Baedeker's  European  guides ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  America,  he  fulfilled  this  scheme.  The 
New  England  Guide-Book  was  published  by 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  in  1873  ;  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  works  of  a  similar  character,  as 
follows:  The  Middle  States,  in  1874 ;  The  Mari- 
time Provinces,  in  1875;  an<*  Tk*  White  Moun- 
tains, in  1876.  The  guide-book  to  the  Western 
States  is  still  unfinished.    In  June,  1877,  Mr. 


Sweetser  began  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
biographies  of  artists,  of  which  eight  volumes 
have  now  been  published,  including  those  of 
Raphael,  Titian,  Murillo,  Rembrandt,  Diirer, 
Claude  Lorraine,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Mich- 
ael Angelo. 

Latham  Cornell  Strong.  Mr.  Strong,  whose 
second  volume  of  poems  is  the  subject  of  notice 
elsewhere,  is  a  son  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Strong, 
an  eminent  lawyer  of  New  York,  and  was  born 
June  12,  1845,  m  Troy,  which  has  been  his  gen- 
eral residence.  He  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  186S,  continued  his  studies  at  Heidelberg 
University,  Germany,  and  spent  some  time  in 
European  travel.  Subsequently  for  three  years 
he  was  an  associate  editor  of  the  Troy  Daily 
Whig,  and  he  has  l)een  an  occasional  contributor 
to  other  papers  and  the  magazines.  He  has 
published  two  volumes  of  verse  :  Castle  Win- 
dows [1876],  see  Literary  World  lor  December, 
1876;  and  Poke  O'Moonshine  [1878] ;  and  is  now 
engaged  on  a  third  volume  which  may  be  expected 
to  appear  the  coming  autumn.  Mr.  Strong  in- 
tends to  devote  his  time  henceforth  wholly  to 
literature. 

NOTES  AND  QUEBIES. 

7a.  Proper  Spelling  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Shakespeare.  How  shall  I  write  the  name 
of  the  great  Italian  artist  :  Michael  Angelo,  Mi- 
chel Angelo,  or  Michelangelo?  I  am  also  in 
doubt  as  to  "the  Bard  of  Avon."  Is  his  name 
Shakespeare,  Shakspeare,  or  Shaksperet  I  am 
aware  there  are  several  other  forms,  but  recent 
writers  use  one  of  these  three.  All  the  known 
autographs  of  the  poet  —  certainly  all  except 
one,  which  is  indistinct — are  spelled  Shakspere. 
Ought  not  this  to  settle  the  matter  i  And  is  it 
not  possible  for  literary  men  to  settle  upon  this 
form  and  end  the  present  confusion  ?  I  myself 
write  Shakspeare  —  always,  however,  with  a  feel- 
ing that  I  am  helping  to  perpetuate  an  error. 

Millersville,  Pa.  j.  w.  w. 

(1)  This  question  is  a  difficult  one.  Michael  A  ngelo  is 
the  form  which  I  have  used  in  my  new  biographical  sketch, 
and  for  these  reasons :  because  it  is  the  name  commonly 
used  in  Anglo-American  literature;  because  it  allows  me  to 
use  the  briefer  title,  A  ngelo,  thus  gaining  space,  which  is  a 
desideratum  in  my  works;  and  because  t  found  in  Italian 
works  the  three  forms  of  Michelangelo,  Michelangiolo,  and 
Michelagnolo,  and  thus  was  unable  to  get  an  exact  title 
even  in  the  literature  of  the  master's  /atria.  Therefore  I 
Anglicized  and  Hebraized  the  name  by  the  same  warrant  of 
immemorial  custom  which  constrains  us  to  write  Titian 
instead  of  Tixiano.  It  is  doubtless  more  nearly  correct, 
according  to  the  Tuscan  idiom,  to  write  Michelangelo;  and 
the  most  respectable  recent  biographers,  Gotti,  Heath  Wil- 
son, and  Perkins,  use  that  form  altogether.  But  we  say 
Florence  for  Firenze,  Naflet  for  Napoli,  Venice  for 
Venezia ;  and  in  the  same  way  may  simplify  the  name  of 
the  great  master.  Perhaps,  back  of  all,  and  originally, 
Michael  is  correct.  If  the  Hebrew  Raphael  passes  un- 
changed into  Italian,  why  should  not  the  Hebrew  Mi- 
chael t  Again,  how  would  Rafihmelsantio  sound  ? 

M.  F.  Swsbtssr. 

(2)  The  question  as  to  the  spelling  of  Shakespeare's 
name' is  equally  difficult,  and  far  from  being  so  easy  to 
answer  as  Mr.  Furnivall  would  have  it.  We  will  simply 
call  our  correspondent's  attention  to  the  following  points: 

(a.)  There  was  great  diversity  in  the  spelling  of  proper 
names  in  Shakespeare's  day,  even  by  the  bearers  of  the 
names  themselves.  Raleigh's  name,  for  example,  was 
spelled  Rauley,  Rawleigh,  Rawlegh,  and  Rawley ;  and 
the  family  name  of  Shakespeare  is  to  be  found  spelled  in  at 
least  forty  different  ways  from  1450101650.   Some  of  the 
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most  curious  of  these  are  Sckaketpeirt,  Ckacsptr,  Shaky s- 
peart,  Skakusptart,  Sckackspkart. 

(b.)  The  poet's  name  was  generally  written  Shakespeare 
by  hi*  own  literary  friends;  Mhii  spelled  in  almost  every 
work  printed  in  his  lifetime ;  so  it  appears  on  the  title-pages 
of  all  the  first  quartos  of  the  separate  plays,  where  it  ap- 
pears at  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  "  Love's  Labour 
Lost,"  where  it  is  spelled  Shake tfitrt.  AH  the  folios  give 
Shakespeare. 

(c)  The  only  unquestioned  autograph  signatures  of  the 
poet  are  five  in  number,  vi*.,  the  three  on  his  will,  and  the 
two  on  his  Stratford  conveyance  and  mortgage.  Three  of 
these  are  indisputably  Skaksptrt,  and  we  believe  there  is 
coming  to  be  an  agreement  that  the  other  two  are  the 
same.  None  of  the  five  have  an  t  after  the  *,  the  possible 
variation  being  in  the  second  syllable. 

(d.)  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  orthographic 
habit  in  Shakespeare's  time,  the  testimony  of  the  first 
printed  paces  of  his  plays  is  perhaps  as  weighty  as  that  of 
his  manuscript  signatures. 

(e.)  The  subject  is  discussed  at  length,  more  or  less,  in 
Fumivall' s  Introduction  to  the  Leopold  Shaksptre,  in 
Halli well's  Life  of Shakespeare,  in  Sir  Frederic  Maddin's 
Observations  on  an  Autograph  of  Shakspere  and  tkt 
Orthography  of  hit  Nam*,  and  more  recently  in  Ingleby's 
Shakespeare :  the  Man  and  tkt  Book. 

73.  Parodies  on  Hiawatha.  Who  wrote  a 
parody  on  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  called 
"  Wilkanwatha,"  published  in  1856,  by  "Tickell 
&Grinne"?  R.  E.  R. 

We  presume  our  correspondent  means  "  Milkanwatha," 
as  we  think  a  parody  of  the  poem  in  question  was  published 
under  that  name,  in  England ;  but  we  are  unable  to  furnish 
any  particulars  of  it,  further  than  our  impression  that  it 
was  anonymous.  Doe* ticks  wrote  one,  under  the  title  of 
Plu-ri-bns-tah  [New  York:  Livermore  ft  Rudd,  1856] ;  and 
a  third,  Tkt  Song  of  Drop  d  Watktr,  appeared  in  London  in 
i8j6  [Routledge].  The  authorship  of  this  was  veiled  to  the 
public  by  a  pseudonym,  but  the  private  copy  before  us 
bears  these  words  on  its  fly-leaf :  *'  To  his  old  Friend.  Leigh 
Hunt;  from  the  Author's  Friend,  C.  Cowden  Clarke." 

74.  Kismet.  What  is  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  Kismet  ? " 

East  Saugus,  Mass.  C.  J.  C. 

It  is  a  Turkish  word  signifying  fait. 

75.  Disraeli.  In  which  one  of  his  novels  is 
it  that  Disraeli  urges  that  we  should  never  read 
a  book  after  we  are  twenty-five  years  old  ? 

Tern  Haute,  Ind.  A.  H.  a 

Mr.  Phosbus  in  Lotkair  says  something  to  this  effect. 


HEWS  AHD  BOTES. 


— Henry  Holt  &  Co.'s  "Leisure-Hour  Series" 
lacks  only  four  volumes  of  being  a  hundred 
strong,  and  these  four  will  be  ready  shortly. 
They  are  Play- Day  Poems,  a  humorous  collec- 
tion, edited  by  Rossiter  Johnson ;  Gadding  and 
Sporting  in  the  Tyrol,  by  W.  A.  Bailey  Groh- 
man ;  Plays  for  Private  Acting,  translated  from 
the  French  and  Italian,  by  members  of  a  dra- 
matic club  in  Newport,  R.  I.;  and  A  Century  of 
American  Literature,  a  sketch-book  by  Prof. 
Henry  M.  Beers  of  Yale  College.  This  is  one 
^>f  the  best  libraries  before  the  public,  being  ex- 
ceptionally strong  in  wholesome  fiction.  In- 
cluded in  it  are  sets  of  the  works  of  Auerbach, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Richter,  and  Turgemeff.  The 
general  price  has  been  reduced  to  %\  a  volume. 

— A  choice  reprint  of  Raphe  Robynson's  trans- 
lation [1551]  of  More's  Utopia,  with  Dibdin's 
Notes  and  Introduction,  is  about  to  be  issued  by 
Robert  Roberts  of  old  Boston,  England.—  Mr. 
Thomas  Hughes  has  written  a  work  against  the 


movement  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Our  Old  Church  is  its  title.— The 
London  Field  republishes  in  a  volume  the  ex- 
haustive Annals  of  Tennis,  by  Julian  Marshall, 
which  appeared  weekly  in  the  columns  of  that 
journal.  This  delicate  sport  is  beginning  to  be 
enjoyed  in  our  own  country. —  The  Folk- Lore  So- 
ciety has  decided  to  publish  a  bibliography  of 
English  Folk-Lore. — Capt.  Clark  Kennedy,  in  his 
To  the  Arctic  Regions  and  Back  in  Six  Weeks 
[Sampson  Low],  gives  proof  how  easily,  comfort- 
ably, and  inexpensively,  the  journey  may  be  made 
from  England  to  the  snow  fields  and  fiords  of 
Norway.  — A  curious  little  old  black-letter  work 
on  logic,  by  one  Ralph  Leuer,  a  prebendary  of 
Durham,  printed  at  London  in  1573,  has  turned 
up  in  the  British  Museum  ;  where,  by  reason  of 
its  title,  Witcrafte,  it  had  been  lost  in  a  mass  of 
works  on  Witchcraft. — W.  Davenport  Adams's 
Dictionary  of  English  Literature  has  passed  to  a 
third  edition.  

DIED. 

Mayers.  In  Shanghai,  March  24,  W.  F.  Mayers,  40 
years.  Mr.  Mayers  had  been  prominently  connected  with 
the  British  Legation  in  China  (or  nearly  so  years,  had 
proved  himself  an  apt  Chinese  scholar,  and  had  published 
not  less  than  six  works  upon  Chinese  and  Japanese  litera- 
ture, beside  many  kindred  contributions  to  the  English, 
American  and  Chinese  press. 

Leo.  In  Germany,  May  — ,  Prof.  Heinrich  Leo,  79 
years;  historian  and  philologist  of  distinction,  variously 
connected  with  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Dorpat,  Jena, 
and  Halle,  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian 
Diet  since  1863,  and  author  of  a  number  of  works  in  litera- 
ture and  philosophical  history. 

C arm t hers.  In  Inverness,  Scotland,  May  26,  Dr. 
Robert  Carruthers,  in  his  79th  year;  for  upward  of  50 
years  editor  of  the  Inverness  Courier,  author  of  a  stand- 
ard Life  of  Pope,  and  associated  with  William  and  Robert 
Chambers  in  some  of  their  most  important  literary  projects. 

Greene.  In  Weston,  Super-mare,  England,  May  30, 
Col.  Wm.  B.  Greene  of  Boston,  to  years;  a  useful  officer 
in  the  Florida  campaign  and  the  War  of  the  Rebellion :  a 
member  of  the  Brook  Farm  Community ;  a  careful  student 
of  Eastern  literature  and  antiquities:  and  the  author  of 
Socialistic,  Communistic,  Mutualistic  Fragments,  The- 
ory of  tkt  Calculus,  Transcendentalism,  Tkt  Facts  of 
Consciousness  and  tkt  Pkilosofky  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
ctr,  several  works  on  Masonry,  etc. 

Oakes.  In  Arlington,  Mass.,  June  5,  James  Oaken,  71 
years ;  a  friend  of  Edwin  Forrest,  and  one  of  the  executors 
of  his  estate,  an  amateur  dramatic  critic  of  excellent  powers, 
and  in  early  life  a  welcome  contributor  on  dramatic  and 
literary  topics  to  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  and  Porter's 
Spirit  of  tkt  Timet,  over  the  signature  of  "Acorn." 

Bouton.  In  Concord,  N.  H.,  June  6,  Nathaniel  Sou- 
ion.  D.  D..  79  years ;  Slate  Historian  of  New  Hampshire, 
author  of  History  of  Concord,  editor  of  Provincial  Rec- 
ords, and  a  diligent  contributor  to  historical  literature. 

Thornton.  In  Oak  Hill,  Me.,  June  6,  John  Wingate 
Thornton  of  Boston,  Mass.,  an  antiquarian  and  historical 
scholar  of  repute,  founder  of  the  N.  E.  Historic  Genea- 
logical Society,  and  author  of  a  number  of  papers,  ad- 
dresses and  volumes,  among  them  :  Lives  of  Isaac  Heath, 
John  Howies  and  Rev.  John  Eliot,  Jr.  (1850);  "  Landing 
at  Cape  Anne"  (1854);  "Ancient  Pemaqiiid"  (1857) ; 
"  First  Records  of  Anglo-American  Colonisation"  (1859); 
Peter  Oliver's  Puritan  Commonwealth  Reviewed"  (1857); 
"The  Pulpit  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  or  the  Political 
Sermons  of  the  Period  of  1776,  with  a  Historical  Introduc- 
tion, Notes  and  Illustrations"  (i860),  and  "The  Colonial 
Schemes  of  Popham  and  Gorges  "  (1863). 

MacGahan.  In  Constantinople,  June  9,  John  A. 
MacGahan,  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  New, 
formerly  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

Bryant.  In  New  York  City,  June  12,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  in  his  84th  year. 

Hodge.  In  Princeton.  N.  J.,  June  19,  Charles  Hodge, 
D.  D.,  in  his  81st  year ;  professor  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary there  for  more  than  half  a  century;  and  author  of 
many  valuable  works  in  sacred  literature. 
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tion  which  gives  a  value  to  the  book  beyond 
any  recent  treatise  of  the  kind;  especially 
is  it  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  young 
country-women,  who  will  be  greatly  helped 
toward  the  culture  of  a  sweet  and  noble 
womanhood  by  pondering  its  good  and 
earnest  teachings,  which  rebuke  "slang" 
and  "fastness,"  and  show  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  some  of  the  current  literature 
so  indiscriminately  read  by  the  young ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  way  is  pointed  out  for 
the  attainment  not  only  of  fine  manners, 
but  of  gracious  and  worthy  character,  the 
true  "nobility  of  cultivated  minds  and 
hearts." 

The  author  has  had  a  wide  experience 
and  been  a  close  observer;  her  counsels 
are  as  wise  as  they  are  kindly  and  earnest ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  wish  may  be 
fulfilled  that  her  suggestions  shall  be  "  car- 
ried into  practice,"  particularly  those  with 
regard  to  the  books  read  by  young  people, 
and  to  some  matters  of  equally  vital  import 
in  her  later  chapters,  to  which  she  calls  the 
attention  of  mothers  and  educators. 


MRS.  WARD'S  ETIQUETTE* 

ALTHOUGH  Mrs.  Ward  does  not  claim 
as  hers  "  an  original  idea  "  in  this  com- 
pilation, and  takes  pains  to  append  a  list  of 
treatises  she  has  consulted,  and  of  authors, 
fifty  or  more,  from  Aristotle  down  to  the 
present  time,  some  of  the  best  thoughts  are 
really  her  own,  and  she  has  so  used  those  of 
others  as  to  give  individuality  to  the  work 
as  a  whole. 

The  tjUe  hardly  does  justice  to  the  thor- 
oughness and  high-toned  character  of  the 
book,  which  is  something  more  and  better 
than  a  manual  of  conventional  etiquette 
supplemented  by  suggestions  of  a  moral 
tone.  Ample  space  is  given  to  social  cus- 
toms of  the  best  society,  and  to  those  rules 
and  usages  the  observance  of  which  is  of 
so  much  consequence  among  well-bred  peo- 
ple ;  the  author  taking  the  ground  that 
"  impoliteness  is  very  demoralizing ; "  that 
however  "points  of  etiquette"  may  vary 
with  the  age  and  the  people,  "good  manners 
are  the  same  in  essence  everywhere ; "  and 
that  "the  ignorant  and  the  uncultivated  are 
the  only  ones  who  undervalue  the  require- 
ments of  good  breeding."  Having  given 
due  consideration  then  to  these  things,  she 
passes  to  the  higher  range  of  subjects  which 
she  has  prepared  the  reader  for  in  her  in- 
troduction ;  and  offers  many  wise  and  whole- 
some suggestions  on  home  training,  the 
courtesies  of  domestic  life,  self-government, 
thoroughness  of  education,  and  the  best 
culture  for  woman.    It  is  this  weightier  por- 


MB.  SWIHBUBHF8  HEW  VOLUME.* 

MR.  SWINBURNE'S  proper  place 
among  English  poets  the  critic  finds 
it  no  easy  task  to  determine.  Some,  by  a 
hasty  induction,  are  led  to  decry  whatever 
he  writes  as  an  offense  to  taste  and  decency, 
while  others  as  readily  accept  his  wildest 
vagaries,  in  sound  or  in  sense,  as  a  new 
revelation.  But  one  of  these  attitudes  is  as 
uncritical  as  the  other.  Vices  he  has,  poet- 
ical not  less  than  moral,  and  gross  vices  too ; 
and  he  brings  them  so  near,  as  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing would  say,  that  finer  natures  are  at  once 
disgusted.  Excess  and  extravagance  mark 
his  verse  as  well  as  his  life.  His  fondness 
for  alliteration,  his  accumulation  of  adjective 
and  epithet,  his  extreme  wordiness  ;  in  gen- 
eral his  exaggerated,  rather  than  exact, 
expression;  these  show  his  lack  of  self- 
restraint  and  of  that  sense  of  fitness  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  delicacy  of 
thought  or  feeling.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
few  English  writers  have  had  an  appreciation 
of  rhythm  and  melody,  an  ear  for  sound, 
equal  to  his ;  while  his  meters  are  wonder- 
fully varied  and  have  often  a  swing,  if  we 
may  use  the  word,  like  that  of  Robert 
Browning's  best  lyrics. 

This  new  volume  of  Poems  and  Ballads 
fairly  represents  the  class  of  subjects  he 
chooses  and  his  various  methods  of  treating 
them.  "  The  Last  Oracle,"  with  which  the 
book  begins,  is  a  lament  over  dying  pagan- 
ism, put  into  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  of 
the  age  of  Julian.  Though  strong  and 
sonorous,  it  is  inferior  to  the  "Hymn  to 
Proserpina,"  an  earlier  effort  in  the  same 


direction,  and,  to  our  mind;  perhaps  the 
finest  of  all  his  poems.  "In  the  Bay"  is 
an  elegy  upon  the  early  deaths  of  Marlowe 
and  Shelley,  of  whom  he  finely  says  : 

"  One  rose  before  the  sunrise  was,  and  one, 
Before  the  sunset,  lovelier  than  the  sun." 

with  an  allusion  to  the  "sovereign  light  of 
sunlike  Shakspere."  Many  other  memorial 
verses  follow,  dedicated  to  the  dead  and  the 
absent,  among  which  those  best  deserving 
mention  are  addressed  to  his  father,  to  Barry 
Cornwall,  Baudelaire,  and  Giordano  Bruno, 
with  two  sonnets  to  Victor  Hugo,  and  three 
poems,  in  English,  French,  and  Latin,  re- 
spectively, upon  The"ophile  Gautier.  Ten 
ballads  from  the  French  of  Villon,  worthless 
and  worse  in  subject-matter,  he  has  rendered 
into  strong  and  simple  Saxon,  with  a  fine 
flavor  of  quaintness.  In  four  sonnets,  two 
to  the  "  White  Czar,"  one  upon  "  Rizpah," 
and  a  fourth  to  "  Louis  Kossuth,"  the  poet 
vents  his  English  hatred  for  Alexander  and 
Russia.  "Four  Songs  of  Four  Seasons" 
give  us  glimpses  of  a  Northumberland  Win- 
ter, a  Tuscan  Spring,  a  Summer  in  Auvergne, 
and  an  Autumn  in  Cornwall.  But  the 
pieces  which  best  display  Mr.  Swinburne's 
peculiar  gift  of  rhythm  and  resonance  are 
"  A  Vision  of  Spring  in  Winter,"  "  A  For- 
saken Garden,"  "  A  Ballad  of  Dreamland," 
and  "  The  Year  of  the  Rose."  Perhaps, 
too,  this  single  stanza  from  the  closing  poem 
in  the  English  edition  is  as  fine  as  any  : 

"  For  life's  helm  rocks  to  the  windward  and  lee 
And  time  is  as  wind,  and  as  waves  are  we  ; 
And  song  is  as  foam  that  the  sea-winds  fret, 
Though  the  thought  at  its  heart  should  be  deep  as  the  sea." 


•  Sensible  Etiquette  of  the  Best  Society.  Compiled  by 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Ward.   Porter  &  Coates. 


The  American  publisher  has  added  to  the 
English  volume  the  tale  of  "Tristram  and 
Iseult,"  which  in  parts  is  as  fine  as  anything 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  done,  and  for  which, 
however  the  author  may  regard  the  liberty 
taken,  the  reader  may  well  be  thankful. 


•  Poems  and  Ballads.  By  A.  C.  Swinburne.  [Second 
Series.]  R.  Worthington. 


GREEK  VIGNETTES  * 

THE  author  of  this  attractive,  "Little- 
Classic  "-bound  volume  is  a  young  man 
under  thirty,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages and  English  Literature  in  the  Wash- 
ington-Lee University,  Lexington,  Virginia, 
who  has  won  for  himself  already  an  enviable 
name,  at  least  south  of  the  Potomac,  as  a 
polyglot  in  languages,  and  a  man  of  most 
versatile  accomplishments  in  many  direc- 
tions. Three  or  four  years  ago  he  put  forth 
a  maiden  volume  styled  A  Group  of  Poets 
and  Their  Haunts,  which  was  published  by 
Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton  of  New  York, 
and  which  had  so  instant  a  recognition  that 
in  a  month's  time  not  a  copy  was  left  on  the 
booksellers'  shelves.  In  his  extreme  mod- 
esty Prof.  Harrison  did  not  prepare  himself 
for  future  editions,  and  did  not  have  his 
book  stereotyped ;  so  that  it  has  not  been  in 


•  Greek  Vignettes, 
ten,  Osgood  &  Co. 
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the  market  since.  Instead  of  bringing  out 
a  second  edition  he  has  preferred  to  give  us 
in  the  present  fresh  volume  the  results  of  his 
last  summer  vacation-wanderings ;  for  he  is 
a  born  traveler,  and  regularly  crosses  the 
ocean  every  season  in  search  of  improve- 
ment and  adventure.  He  is  in  Spain  now, 
and  has  explored  most  of  Europe  in  his 
aesthetic  journeyings.  We  are  not  sure,  but 
we  think  that  he  has  crossed  the  great  water 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  times ;  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Berlin,  and  was  accustomed  to  come 
home  for  an  occasional  vacation. 

Greek  Vignettes  takes  the  reader  quite  out 
of  the  ruts  of  ordinary  travel ;  we  do  not  at 
this  moment  recall  any  American  tourist, 
beside  Tuckerman,  who  has  given  us  pub- 
lished experiences  of  any  such  voyaging. 
Mahaffy,  About,  Kinglake,  Hughes,  and 
many  Englishmen  have  had  their  say ;  and 
now  we  are  glad  to  listen  to  what  an  Ameri- 
can scholar  has  to  tell  us  of  the  antique  land 
of  beauty  and  of  song.  The  sail  through 
the  Greek  Islands  is  a  vision  of  exquisite 
color  —  affluent  in  rare  power  of  language- 
painting.  One  almost  realizes  as  one  reads 
the  need  of  putting  up  the  sheltering  hand 
(mentally  we  do  it)  to  soften  the  splendor  of 
the  light,  as  Prof.  Harrison  says  he  was  con- 
stantly obliged  to  do  practically,  in  order 
that  his  eyes  should  not  be  over-dazzled. 
He  never  before  "knew  the  infinite  blessed- 
ness of  shade,"  and  speaks  of  "the  intoler- 
able brilliance  of  the  Greek  fire  of  summer," 
as  something  it  required  resolution  to  face. 
His  descriptions  of  the  "transfiguring  air" 
of  the  Levant,  the  "silhouette  shadows" 
of  the  mountains,  the  opaque-clear  mists, 
"  like  smoked  crystal,"  the  "  purple-watered 
iCgean,"  the  Spenserian  "  watchet-blue  "  of 
the  Ionian  Sea,  fill  his  reader,  as  the  reality 
transported  him,  with  ceaseless  delight 

"Is  it  any  wonder  [he  asks]  that  the  Greeks 
loved  the  sea  ?  Did  not  Homer  in  his  contin- 
ually recurring  phrase  of  the  '  hoary  sea,'  mean 
that  silvery  whiteness  that  films  these  seas  when 
seen  aslant  — a  reflection  of  the  almost  incan- 
descent whiteness  of  the  sky  ?  It  is  like  hoar- 
frost on  sapphire.  .  .  .  The  silver  accent  is  on 
everything  —  on  the  olive  leaves,  on  the  aspho- 
dels of  Homer,  on  the  wild  aloes,  on  the  ex- 
quisite smile  of  white  sand  that  breaks  at  the 
foot  of  the  crags,  on  the  very  gulls  that  float  like 
silver  cross-bows  in  the  shadowless  air." 

In  the  most  enchanting  way  does  our 
scholar  tip  his  descriptions  of  the  Isles  of 
Greece  with  the  golden  luster  of  classic 
allusion.  There  is  apparent  the  most  famil- 
iar acquaintance  with  all  the  antique  song 
that  makes  iridescent  the  earth,  air,  sea,  and 
crag  —  everything  on  which  the  exalting 
sunlight  falls  in  this  charmed  region ;  but 
nowhere  is  there  the  least  pedantry  to 
bore  the  unclassic  reader.  The  Professor's 
learning  does  not  trip  up  the  feet  of  the 
unwary  pedestrian  who  follows  him  along 
the  Piraeus,  or  over  the  Dionysiac  Theater, 
along  the  steps  of  the  Berna,  or  up  and  down 


the  Stoa  of  Hadrian.  He  tells  us  how  utterly 
disenchanted  he  was  on  his  first  sight  of 
Athens,  as  his  guide  "Miltiades"  pointed 
out  the  classic  places  he  had  by  heart : 

"'Yonder  dee  spot  where  Admiral Themisto- 
clee  bore  on  the  Prussian  ship ;  yonder  dee 
Hymettus,  where  you  get  honey  for  your  breek- 
fast :  dere  dee  Acropolis !  *  he  added,  pointing  to 
a  mass  of  dirty  ruins,  scowling  in  the  distance, 
and  in  which  I  in  vain  tried  to  recognize  the 
dazzling  contours  of  the  far-darting  Parthenon." 

But  as  he  wandered  among  the  wrecks,  ex- 
amining peristyle  and  cella,  the  mournful 
magnificence  of  the  old  marbles  takes  full 
possession  of  him,  and  he  grows  indignant 
at  the  carelessness  of  the  modern  Greeks 
in  allowing  such  vandalism  as  shooting  at 
the  remnants  of  the  friezes,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral neglect  with  which  they  treat  their  glo- 
rious ruins. 

The  present  aspect  of  Modern  Athens, 
its  buildings,  its  court,  its  university,  its 
scholars,  its  streets,  its  society,  its  hotel-life, 
all  come  in  for  piquant  handling.  The  effort 
of  the  present  educated  men  of  Greece  to 
restore  the  ancient  Hellenism  is  fully  con- 
sidered, and  a  vain  attempt  the  author  con- 
ceives it  to  be ;  but  he  found  the  rage  for 
learning  great  —  a  nation  of  school-goers. 
The  differences  between  ancient  and  modern 
Greek  are  indicated  at  some  length,  and  there 
are  some  delightful  pages  of  folk-lore.  We 
venture  to  say  that  few  readers  will  set  out 
on  this  sail  through  Greek  seas  with  the 
author  who  will  not  follow  him  through 
every  step  of  the  way,  till  they  part  company 
reluctantly  with  him  at  Brindisi. 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 


STUBBS'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 
OF  EHGLAHD* 

THIS  able  and  important  treatise  is  now 
completed  by  the  publication  of  its 
third  volume.  The  first,  which  appeared 
early  in  1874,  has  already  passed  to  a  second 
edition.  The  second  followed  in  1875. 
These  earlier  portions  of  the  work  have 
been  long  enough  in  the  hands  of  scholars 
to  earn  for  the  whole  the  credit  of  great 
thoroughness  of  research  and  strength  of 
grasp.  The  author  is  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  Regius  Professor 
of  History  at  Oxford.  He  has  selected  for 
himself  a  very  different,  and  for  the  mass  of 
readers  a  much  less  inviting,  field  than 
either  Mr.  Green  or  Mr.  Lecky;  and  his 
pages  have  neither  the  picturesque  attrac- 
tions of  the  former's  nor  the  brilliant  group- 
ings of  the  latter's,  neither  of  which  qualities 
indeed  would  be  allowed  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject  But  if  Mr.  Green  has  had  a 
preeminent  success  in  telling  the  story  of 
the  growth  of  the  English  people  as  a  whole, 
and  Mr.  Lecky  in  unifying  and  delineating 


•  The  Constitutional  History  of  England.  By  William 
Stubbs,  M.  A.  Three  Volumes.    Macmillan  &  Co. 


the  interior  of  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  itself,  Professor  Stubbs  is  not 
behind  either  in  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
uncovered  the  foundations  of  the  English 
constitution  as  respects  both  Church  and 
State,  tracing  to  their  origin,  and  through 
their  growth  to  settlement,  the  principles 
and  institutions  which  underlie  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  England  of  to-day. 

The  work  is  laid  out  on  a  broad  scale,  and 
pursued  with  a  careful  elaboration  of  method 
whose  details  reach  down  into  an  amazing 
minuteness  of  research,  and  extend  even  to 
exceptionally  convenient  arrangements  of 
the  printed  page.  The  first  volume  takes 
the  reader  back  to  the  very  Germany  of 
Caesar  and  Tacitus,  there  to  look  for  the 
earliest  and  most  deeply  hidden  data  of  the 
subject  Theuce  is  traced  the  slow  devel- 
opment of  the  English  body  corporate 
under  Anglo-Saxon  influences,  with  accounts 
in  passing  of  the  "burh,"  which  was  the 
early  township ;  of  the  "  wapentake,"  which 
was  the  union  for  civil  purposes  of  a  hun- 
dred "burhs;"  of  the  "ealdonnan,"  the 
evident  father  of  our  alderman ;  of  shire, 
shiremoot,  and  sheriff ;  and  of  the  "  witena- 
gemote,"  or  general  council;  and  so  on 
down,  through  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church,  into  the  Norman  period,  with 
the  great  social  and  political  changes  which 
it  introduced,  as  far  as  the  time  of  Henry 
II.  The  second  volume  begins  with  the 
struggle  for  the  charter,  won  under  John  and 
enlarged  under  Edward  II,  and  is  largely 
occupied  with  the  details  of  parliamentary 
organization  in  the  time  of  the  latter  sover- 
eign. The  third  and  fourth  of  the  four 
chapters  composing  this  volume  enter  upon 
the  conflict  between  royal  and  parliamentary 
authority  in  and  after  the  time  of  Richard 
II.  The  period  covered  by  the  third  and 
concluding  volume  is  substantially  coincident 
with  the  fifteenth  century,  extending  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV  to  that  of  Richard 
III  inclusive.  Here  again  are  only  four 
chapters ;  but  the  last  two,  respectively  upon 
"  Parliamentary  Antiquities  "  and  "  Social 
and  Political  Influences  at  the  Close  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  are  of  absorbing  interest, 
furnishing  a  most  entertaining  termination 
to  a  discussion  whose  general  character  is 
somewhat  severe  and  exacting.  In  these 
two  chapters  Prof.  Stubbs  partakes  almost 
of  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Green,  and  does  for  the 
century  in  question,  in  a  small  way,  much 
after  Mr.  Lecky's  manner  with  the  eight- 
eenth. But  both  his  matter  and  manner  are 
necessarily  more  profound  than  theirs. 

We  have  sufficiently  indicated  to  the 
reader  the  distinctive  purpose  of  this  work, 
which  is  one  that  reserves  it  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  attention  of  those  well-disci- 
plined minds  which  find  their  highest  satis- 
faction in  study  rather  than  in  story; 
especially  such  as  are  intent  on  examining 
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the  growth  of  political  institutions  and  prin- 
ciples. The  growth  of  a  great  body  corpo- 
rate like  that  of  such  a  nation  as  England  is 
an  exceedingly  complex  process,  running 
through  many  centuries,  connected  with  a 
great  variety  of  causes,  and  marked  by  an 
infinite  and  curious  detail.  All  this  is  here 
analyzed  and  exposed  to  view  with  careful 
fidelity  to  historic  truth  and  the  intrinsic 
demands  of  the  theme.  Doubtless  to  some 
of  Prof.  Stubbs's  generalizations  and  con- 
structions exception  will  be  taken,  but  of 
the  masterly  and  exhaustive  thoroughness 
with  which  his  expository  work  is  done 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  1  he  political 
England  of  the  early  and  Middle  Ages  is 
literally  turned  inside  out.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  in  important  respects  the  work 
is  an  improvement  upon  Hallam,  and  it  must 
occupy  its  ground  beyond  possession  by 
any  other  for  a  long  time  to  come.  To  states- 
men and  to  members  of  the  legal  profession 
its  qualities  are  of  peculiar  and  signal  value. 
We  need  to  emphasize  our  appreciation 
of  the  facilities  provided  for  the  reader, 
including  the  minute  headings  of  the  several 
chapters,  side-heads  page  by  page,  and  an 
extended  index. 

THE  POETBY  OF  BBYAHT.* 

"...  There'*  enough  that's  right  good  in  him. 
He  has  a  true  soul  for  field,  nver,  and  wood  in  him; 
And  his  heart  in  the  midst  of  brick  walls,  or  where'er 
it  is, 

Glows,  softens,  and  thrills  with  the  tenderest  charities." 

—  Jamet  Rut  tell  Lowell. 

THE  imprint  of  this  volume  is  not  dated, 
but  the  date  of  its  prefatory  note  is 
August,  1876,  showing  it  to  be  the  latest 
edition  of  Mr.  Bryant's  miscellaneous  poems. 
Now  that  his  pen  is  forever  laid  aside,  we 
shall  doubtless  have  before  long  another 
final  and  complete  edition,  in  which  will  be 
included  the  few  poems  written  during  the 
last  two  years.  For  the  present,  however, 
the  volume  before  us  will  well  answer  the 
purpose  of  those  who  wish  to  examine  Mr. 
Bryant's  work  in  the  light  of  his  finished 
life.  It  is  a  handsomely  printed  quarto,  and 
the  one  hundred  engravings  which  accompa- 
ny it  are  after  drawings  by  Birket  Foster, 
Harry  Fenn,  Alfred  Fredericks,  and  others. 
There  is  also  a  steel  portrait  of  Mr.  Bryant, 
but  this  does  not  convey  to  our  mind  the 
impression  of  strength  and  majesty  which 
we  have  always  associated  with  the  head 
and  face  of  the  original.  The  prefatory 
note,  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  short 
enough  to  be  copied  in  full : 

"  This  edition  contains  several  of  the  author's 
poems  which  have  not  appeared  in  any  previous 
collection.  These,  as  well  as  the  others  in  the 
volume,  have  been  made  to  follow  each  other  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  written,  the  author 
deeming  this  arrangement  to  be  quite  as  satis- 
factory to  the  reader  as  any  classification  founded 
on  the  nature  of  the  subjects  or  their  mode  of 
treatment" 


•  Poems  by  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Collected  and  Ar- 
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This  simple  structure  of  the  volume,  so 
simply  explained,  seems  to  us  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  author.  And  we  find 
the  structure  wholly  satisfactory.  It  is 
pleasant  to  read  through  these  pages,  and  to 
fancy  as  we  read  that  we  are  following  the 
growth  of  Mr.  Bryant's  mind.  And  yet 
what  degree  of  growth  is  to  be  discerned  in 
a  mind's  life-work,  whose  Alpha  and  Omega 
are  "Thanatopsis  "  and  "The  Flood  of 
Years  I"  These  two  poems  stand  respect- 
ively at  almost  the  very  beginning  and  the 
very  end  of  this  collection,  and  in  their  sin- 
gular community  of  thought  and  diction  they 
are  emblematical  of  the  whole. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are  slightly 
classified  as  Poems,  Translations,  and  Later 
Poems;  and  a  few  pages  at  the  close  are 
occupied  with  explanatory  notes.  As  we 
have  read  anew  the  old  familiar  pieces,  such 
as  "  To  a  Waterfowl,"  "  A  Forest  Hymn," 
and  "  To  the  Fringed  Gentian ; "  and  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  others  which  were 
new  to  us,  we  have  been  confirmed  in  those 
general  impressions  of  Mr.  Bryant's  verse 
to  which  we  gave  expression  in  our  last 
number.  It  would  be  perhaps  using  too 
strong  a  term  to  characterize  it  as  having  a 
prevailing  melancholy  tone,  but  it  certainly 
has  a  generally  somber  color.  The  impress 
of  a  reserved  and  pensive  nature  is  stamped 
upon  every  page  ;  the  associations  of  grand- 
eur, or  solitude,  and  of  subdued  feeling,  are 
linked  with  almost  every  line.  To  read 
Bryant  with  the  best  effect  one  should  go 
away  from  the  haunts  of  men  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  forest,  or  amid  the  suggestions 
of  the  infinite  by  the  seashore,  where  com- 
munion with  the  "  visible  creation  "  may  be 
undisturbed,  and  the  mind  left  free  to  follow 
the  lonely  paths  which  his  reflective  fancy 
loved  to  tread.  As  Mr.  Curtis  finely  says  in 
the  August  Harper* s\ 

"  He  was  reserved  in  manner,  and  in  no  sense 
magnetic  or  responsive.  .  .  There  was  something 
in  his  manner  of  the  New  England  hills  among 
which  he  was  born  —  a  little  stern  and  bleak  and 
dry,  although  suffused  with  the  tender  and  scent- 
less splendor  of  the  white  laurel,  solemn  with 
primeval  pines,  and  musical  with  the  organ 
soughs  of  the  wind  through  their  branches." 


THE  OLD  EAST'  ABU  THE  NEW  WEST.2 

THESE  two  books,  as  dissimilar  as  books 
can  be  in  substance  and  form,  are  yet 
held  together  by  a  common  authorship, 
and  by  a  certain  identity  of  spirit  and  pur- 
pose. At  first  sight  what  objects  of  thought 
are  further  apart  than  old  Agamenticus,  on 
the  Maine  coast,  and  the  peaks  and  canons 
of,  Colorado?  But  history  repeats  itself, 
and  the  work  which  the  Moodys  of  the 
seventeenth   century  undertook  in  New 


1  Agamenticus.    By  E.  P.  Tenney.    Lee  &  Shepard. 
»  The  New  West.    By  Edward  Payson  Tenney.  River- 
side Press. 


England  wilds,  the  Tenneys  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  duplicating  in  Rocky 
Mountain  solitudes. 

Agamenticus  was  the  old  name  of  what  is 
now  the  town  of  York,  a  name  still  retained 
by  a  mountain  of  the  region. 

"Historians  agree  [writes  Mr.  Tenney]  that 
Agamenticus  was  settled  by  adventurers  —  many 
of  them  reckless  and  licentious  — refugees  and 
outlaws  from  neighboring  colonies  and  from 
Europe;  that  their  first  preachers  were  little 
better  than  their  people ;  that  near  the  dose  of 
the  seventeenth  century  religious  motives  obtained 
little  hold  on  the  major  part  of  the  population ; 
that  scenes  of  merry-making  and  brutal  life 
greeted  Samuel  Moody  when  he  first  settled  in 
the  wilderness  —  but  before  his  death  the  wild 
country  blossomed  as  the  rose." 

The  first  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  a 
picture,  historic  in  its  materials,  but  imagi- 
native in  its  groupings  and  colorings,  of  this 
old,  quaint  bit  of  wild  life  and  character. 
Parson  Moody  appears  as  "  David  Benson," 
and  around  him  are  gathered  a  company  of 
equally  marked  individuals.  The  story 
thread  is  slender ;  the  succession  is  rather 
one  of  sketches,  which  are  full  of  old-time 
light,  and  strangely  in  contrast  at  some 
points  with  the  pure  and  peaceful  aspect  of 
the  typical  New  England  village  of  to-day. 
As  a  study  of  rugged,  uncouth,  half-civilized 
society,  truthful  doubtless  in  its  general 
outlines,  it  possesses  much  interest,  and  will 
hold  the  reader's  attention  more  closely  than 
many  romances  of  greater  refinement  and 
delicacy.  We  should  like  to  quote  largely 
from  it  had  we  space,  especially  the  pathetic 
story  of  "Boone  Island."  There  are  twenty- 
four  chapters,  each  full  of  graphic  portrait- 
ure and  curiously  vivid  incident  and  anec- 
dote. A  less  common-place  book  it  would 
be  hard  to  find. 

This  last  remark  we  might  make  of  the 
New  West,  which  externally  is  so  absolutely 
unlike  Agamenticus,  and  so  independent  of 
it,  as  to  suggest  that  the  author  must  have 
written  the  one  with  his  right  hand  and  the 
other  with  his  left,  an  instance  of  ambi- 
dexterity which  we  respectfully  commend  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade.  The 
"New  West,"  with  President  Tenney,  is 
Colorado,  where  is  situated  the  college,  the 
Christian  college,  to  whose  administration 
he  has  been  called,  and  whose  upbuilding 
he  has  set  about  in  a  very  thorough  and 
systematic  way.  This  is  a  book  not  of 
romance  but  of  statistics,  not  of  history  but 
of  prophecy,  not  of  social  archaeology  but 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  and  a  con- 
structive faith.    Read  these  opening  words : 

"Colorado  is  equal  in  size  to  Switzerland, 
New  England,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land. Maps  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
would  need  to  add  Maryland  and  Rhode  Island 
to  cover  Colorado.  Ohio  could  lie  down  twice 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Centennial  State, 
and  then  leave  room  enough  for  West  Virginia 
and  Connecticut.  Kansas  and  Iowa  together  are 
not  its  match  in  square  miles.  Colorado  is  equal 
in  size  to  Old  England  and  New.  Men  team 
goods  from  Colorado  Springs  through  the  Pass, 
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following  a  longer  road  than  that  from  Boston  to 
Philadelphia,  and  yet  they  do  not  go  out  of  their 
own  State." 

Suppose  old  Parson  Moody,  of  Agamen- 
ticus,  could  have  foreseen  Colorado,  and  the 
New  England  ideas  which  he  was  helping 
to  mold  taking  possession  of  it:  how  his 
eyes  would  have  opened  and  his  heart 
leaped ! 

Instead  of  the  fathers  shall  be  the  sons. 

Read  the  New  West,  we  advise,  first  for 
its  vivid  exposition  of  the  future  of  our 
country,  and  second  for  its  stirring  appeal  to 
provide  now  for  the  character  of  that  future. 


MODEBff   DWELL1HGS  AHD  THEIR 
PUBHIIUBE.* 

THE  rural  domestic  architecture  of 
America,  which  received  its  first  liter- 
ary impulse  from  Downing,  and  has  since 
been  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  Vaux,  not 
to  include  certain  faint  adumbrations  of  the 
contemporary  styles  in  Woodward's  books 
and  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  parallel 
with  the  puzzle  departments  and  the  Mirrors 
of  Fashion,  owes  its  latest  publication  to  Mr. 
Holly  in  his  »  Modern  Dwellings." 

Native  manners,  customs,  needs,  econo- 
mies, and  materials  have  combined  to  create 
in  our  country  houses  the  only  really  dis- 
tinctive expression  of  architecture  which 
we  have  as  yet  produced.  The  ordinary 
wooden  dwelling-house,  such  as  any  carpen- 
ter may  build,  embodies  all  of  the  character- 
istic elements  of  an  "  American  style ; "  for, 
such  as  it  is,  there  is  nothing  like  it  else- 
where in  Christendom.  We  have  proved  it 
to  be  elastic  to  all  our  circumstances  of 
living  and  to  all  our  variations  of  climate, 
and  gradually,  under  the  tuition  of  architects 
of  education,  it  has  taken  upon  itself  forms  of 
grace  and  beauty  appropriate  to  our  condi- 
tion of  civilization.  This  tuition  has  been, 
of  course,  more  effectively  given  by  actual 
examples  of  good  thoughtful  design  ;  -but  a 
book  Jike  Mr.  Holly's  has  its  uses  in  ena- 
bling the  public  to  compare  at  its  leisure 
different  developments  of  contemporary  art 
in  building,  of  which  such  volumes  must 
remain  a  permanent  record. 

There  at  present  prevails  in  England 
a  new  fashion  in  architecture,  apparently 
started  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  and  eagerly 
embraced  by  the  younger  architects  of  the 
day.  This  fashion,  which  is  rapidly  reach- 
ing the  dignity  of  a  transition  of  styles, 
consists  in  a  revival  of  the  architectural 
forms  of  the  Georgian  era,  beginning  with 
those  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  is 
known  as  the  "  Queen  Anne  revival,"  and  it 
has  affected  the  decorations  and  furniture, 
so  that  even  the  upholsterers'  shops  are  wit- 
nesses of  the  curious  change.  Gothic  forms, 


•  Modern  Dwelling*  in  Town  and  Country.  H.  Hudson 
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which  among  English-speaking  peoples  have 
been  of  late  preeminent  in  art,  have  yielded 
to  the  new  taste,  and  have  lost  the  interest 
which  they  have  held  for  twenty  years.  The 
essential  part  of  the  Gothic  revival,  however, 
has  been  the  implanting  of  certain  sound 
principles  of  design  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  forgotten  in  the  present  generation. 

The  significance  of  the  Queen  Anne  revi- 
val for  us  is  well  illustrated  in  Mr.  Holly's 
book ;  for  he  professes  to  believe  that  it 
possesses  elements  peculiarly  adapted  for 
our  use,  and  in  his  designs  he  follows  the 
new  taste  with  discretion  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  skill.  He  has  been  wise  enough 
to  adopt  only  those  features  of  the  style 
which  are  fitted  for  our  use  and  which  can 
be  adjusted  to  our  established  methods  of 
building;  but  the  result,  notwithstanding 
these  restrictions,  has  been  sufficient  to  give 
a  certain  character  to  his  designs.  The 
main  features  in  his  adaptation  of  old  forms 
to  new  uses  are  balustered  porches,  hooded 
balconies,  tall  chimneys,  panelings,  deco- 
rated with  the  characteristic  sunflower  orna- 
ment, small  panes  of  glass,  and  shingled  or 
slated  wall  surfaces.  The  adaptation  of  these 
features  is  not  sufficient  by  any  means  to 
make  a  characteristic  Queen  Anne  style.  It 
is  not  "  correct,"  but  it  is  American ;  and 
this  is  a  greater  merit.  It  is  moreover  to 
be  observed  that  for  us  a  "  Queen  Anne 
revival"  is  a  colonial  revival,  a  revival 
of  ante-revolutionary  forms,  so  that  it  may 
be  considered  to  have  in  its  favor  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  patriotic  sentiment.  The 
pages  of  our  esteemed  contemporary,  The 
American  Architect  and  Building  News,  in 
its  excellent  illustrations  of  the  contempo- 
rary work  of  our  architects,  shows  how  this 
sentiment  has  already  taken  root.  The 
"  Old  Colonial  Houses "  are  elevated  to 
a  new  dignity,  and  their  quaint  details  are 
carefully  studied  and  measured  by  those 
who  naturally  control  and  guide  our  taste. 

Mr.  Holly  confines  himself  to  country 
houses  mainly,  and  his  plans  are  certainly 
very  ingenious  and  suggestive,  and  not 
without  the  important  element  of  economy. 
The  point  of  ingenuity  is  especially  devel- 
oped in  the  staircases ;  but  we  miss  chamber 
plans  and  considerations  of  aspect  in  these 
designs',  and  the  views  of  the  staircases, 
though  always  attractive,  are  frequently  sub- 
ject to  faults  of  perspective. 

The  text  is  a  very  sensible  and  instructive 
series  of  essays  on  house  building,  contain- 
ing a  good  deal  of  practical  information  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found,  and  not  a  bit  of  poe- 
try or  theory.  It  is  plain  talk,  and  embodies 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  relations  of 
the  architect  to  the  client 

The  book  closes  with  a  few  chapters  on 
interior  decoration  and  furniture  which  Mr. 
Holly  very  properly  regards  as  the  necessary 
completion  of  the  architect's  work  —  as  an 


integral  part  of  the  design.    These  chapters 
are  illustrated  by  excellent  wood-cuts,  most 
of  which  are  copied  from  the  works  of  con- 
temporary English  masters.     We  looked 
into  these  chapters  with  especial  interest, 
expecting  to  find  there  a  statement  of  the 
subject    of  interior  decoration   from  the 
architectural  point  of  view.  We  are  familiar 
with  what  amateurs  and  literary  people  and 
doctrinaires  have  to  say  on  this  subject,  but 
we  supposed  that  an  architect,  proceeding  to 
illustrate  and  complete  his  building  as  a 
whole,  would  give  us  broader  views,  and  fur- 
nish us  with  such  a  statement  of  principles 
as  would  make  us  to  a  certain  extent  inde- 
pendent of  the  tyranny  of  fashion  and  of  the 
conspiracies  of  upholsterers,  painters  and 
cabinet-makers.  The  progress  of  civilization 
has,  to  our  mind,  plainly  developed  the  fact 
that  the  proper  decoration  and  furnishing  of 
our  houses  is  a  very  difficult  piece  of  work, 
demanding  qualities  which  do  not  come  by 
intuition  or  observation  alone,  but  rest  upon 
a  basis  of  taste  cultivated  by  experience  and 
regulated  by  reason.   If  architects  cannot 
make  the  insides  of  our  houses  beautiful 
and  fitting  by  following  the  same  principles 
which  guided  them  in  the  invention  and 
construction  of  the  outsides,  how  are  we  to 
obtain  that  ideal  of  unity  and  completeness 
in  our  habitations  which  is  demanded  by  our 
increasing  sensitiveness  to  forms  of  art  ? 
Mr.  Holly's  chapters  on  furnishing  give  us 
certain  detached  hints  and  notions  about 
color,    paper-hanging,   ceilings,  furniture, 
fireplaces,  plants  and  needlework  —  interest- 
ing as  far  as  they  go,  but  no  more  than,  and, 
in  fact,  not  so  much  as,  we  can  get  elsewhere 
on   these   subjects  from  amateurs.  The 
professional  man  should,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
set  forth  the  subject  on  a  higher  plane,  and 
provide  us  with  principles  out  of  which  the 
details  may  be  developed  with  some  chance 
of  avoiding  the  accidents  and  incongruities 
of  inexperience. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MOBILE  BAY* 

THE  historic  interest  of  Mobile  Bay 
dates  back  to  the  time  when  Tascaluca, 
the  governor  of  the  old  Indian  town  of 
Mauvila,  gave  reception  to  Hernando  De 
Soto  and  the  standard  of  Spain.  The  spot 
was  again  made  memorable  by  the  repulse 
of  a  British  squadron  during  the  War  of 
1 812.  Its  latest  and  crowning  fame  is 
owing  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  the 
scene  of  a  desperate  naval  combat  on  the 
5th  of  August,  1864,  between  the  United 
States  and  Confederate  States  forces.  On 
this  occasion  the  genius  and  valor  of  the 
lamented  Farragut  were  signally  exemplified, 
and  many  brilliant  instances  of  skill  and 
heroism    were    furnished   on   both  sides. 


•The  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  By  Commodore  Foxhall 
A.  Parker.    A.  Williams  &  Co. 
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Commodore  Parker's  monograph  upon  the 
achievement  is  complete,  and  seemingly 
final,  combining  a  lucid  narrative  of  his  own 
with  the  official  reports  of  both  Union  and 
Confederate  commanders  ;  the  whole  being 
reinforced  with  notes,  lists  of  casualties, 
rosters  of  the  two  fleets,  the  Roll  of  Honor, 
statistics  of  armament,  etc.  Accompany- 
ing the  volume  are  two  very  finely  engraved 
and  printed  charts,  in  colors,  drawn  to  a 
large  scale,  which  show  not  only  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  Bay,  with  the  location  of  the 
defending  forts,  but  the  movements  of 
the  fleets,  thus  presenting  to  the  eye 
all  the  details  of  the  action.  The  materials 
seem  all  here  for  a  thorough  study  of  one 
of  the  most  gallant  engagements  of  the  war ; 
save  that  they  are  not  adjusted  to  the  hand 
by  either  contents-table  or  index. 

Such  a  story  as  this  has  an  interest  beyond 
its  quality  as  a  mere  contribution  to  exact 
military  history.    It  is  full  of  picturesque 
situations  and  thrilling  exploits.    Here,  for 
example,  is  the  figure  of  "the  grand  old 
admiral  in  the  port  main  rigging  of  the 
Hartford,  just  below  the  futtock-staff,  reclin- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  bridle  or  swing 
passed  around  his  back  and  under  his  arms, 
whose  ends  were  fastened  to  the  futtock- 
shrouds,"  one  hand  grasping  the  rigging, 
and  the  other  holding  his  marine  glass. 
There,  again,  was  a  noble  act  on  the  ill-fated 
monitor,  Tecumseh,  when,  as  she  reeled 
from  the  shock  of  an  exploding  torpedo, 
and  went  down,  carrying  with  her  nearly  all 
her  officers  and  men,  her  commander,  Cra- 
ven, and  her  pilot,  Collins, "  met  as  their  ves- 
sel was  sinking  beneath  them,  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  leading  to  the  top  of  the  turret." 
Mr.  Craven  drew  back  : 

After  yoa,  pilot,"  said  he,  grandly.  "  There 
was  nothing  after  me,"  relates  Mr.  Collins,  who 
fortunately  lived  to  tell  this  tale  of  heroism ; 
"  when  I  reached  the  topmost  round  of  the  lad- 
der, the  vessel  seemed  to  drop  from  under  me." 

A  more  amusing  incident  was  this  : 

W  hile  the  Itasca  was  passing  Fort  Morgan, 
her  commanding  officer,  Lieutenant  Commander 
George  Brown,  was  struck  by  a  splinter,  which 
caused  him  for  some  moments  great  pain. 
**  What  is  the  matter.  Brown  ? "  asked  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Ossipee ;  "  have  you  been  struck 
by  a  splinter  ? "  "  You  may  call  it  a  splinter  on 
your  big  vessel,"  roared  Brown  in  reply,  "but 
aboard  this  little  craft  it  ranks  as  a  log  of  wood." 

Another  incident  of  this  memorable  day 
deserves  to  become  historic : 

When  Farragut  made  signal  gunboats  chase 
rrm*~mv*s  gunboats  Jouett  [  commander  of  the 
Metacomet]  was  off  in  a  moment.    His  vessel 
was  very  fast,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  she 
drew     much  more  water  than  the  confederate 
gunboats,  he  found  himself  before  long  dragging 
iJk*    £»&£tom.    The  executive  officer,  Lieutenant 
Sleeper,  than  whom  no  cooler  man  lived,  reported 
Xo  him  that  the  Metacomet  had  a  foot  less  water 
gjTM*£<r*'  Aer  bottom  than  her  draught.    This  was 
staJ-tIxr»g;  for  should  the  vessel  ground  hard, 
the  pursued  might  return  upon  the  pursuer,  and 
change  the  game  somewhat   "  Call  the  leadsmen 
jn     from  the  chains,   Mr.  Sleeper!"  ordered 


Jouett  Mr.  Sleeper  looked  amazed.  "I  tell 
you,"  said  Jouett,  who  idolized  Farragut,  and 
was  a  strict  constructionist,  "the  Admiral  has 
directed  me  to  follow  those  gunboats,  and  I  am 
going  to  do  it  Call  the  men  from  the  chains  at 
once,  Sir  ;  they  are  demoralising  me  !  "  At  this 
the  crew,  who  knew  their  commander  well,  set  up 
a  loud  laugh,  and  the  Metacomet  continued  in 
pursuit,  with  the  result  we  all  know. 

Much  of  the  official  matter  in  the  volume 
has  never  before  been  published. 


REEVE'S  PETKABOH .• 

HPHIS  book,  which  is  one  of  the  "  Foreign 
Classics  "  series,  is  not  a  biography,  but 
rather  an  essay  on  Petrarch,  and  accordingly 
it  is  not  in  the  least  dramatic,  in  spite  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  Petrarch's  extraor- 
dinary participation  in  the  stirring  events  of 
his  time.  Indeed,  it  assumes  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history;  but,  on  that 
account  the  author  is  able  to  put  into  a 
small  space  the  results  of  much  discriminat- 
ing criticism,  and  he  does  not  fail  to  place 
strongly  before  the  reader  the  peculiar  con- 
trasts of  Petrarch's  character  and  life. 

The  popularity  of  the  poet  is  shown  by 
the  editions  of  his  works,  which  number 
about  three  hundred  and  seventy,  almost  an 
average  of  one  every  year  for  the  last  four 
centuries.  He  was  very  independent,  and 
tenacious  of  his  leisure  and  retirement, 
rejected  the  law,  declined  the  church  pre- 
ferments, despised  monasticism,  refused 
great  posts ;  yet,  he  flattered  great  houses, 
attached  himself  to  patrons,  and  was  the 
servant  and  adviser  of  Italian  Princes, 
the  King  of  Naples,  the  Dukes  of  Milan 
and  Verona,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  and  the  Popes.  He  owed 
his  fortune  and  distinction  to  aristocratic 
patronage,  yet  always  wrote  upon  the  side  of 
the  people.  His  love  of  Rome  was  a  pas- 
sion ;  he  cheered  and  urged  on,  alternately, 
Rienzi,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Pope,  and 
denounced  earh  in  turn  when  they  betrayed 
the  city;  yet  was  always  welcomed,  appar- 
ently, by  either  party  in  spite  of  his  previ- 
ous conduct  with  the  others.  It  was  his 
fate  or  skill  always  to  be  in  fashion,  to  which, 
according  to  the  author,  he  owed  his  great 
popularity  in  a  large  degree.  These,  and 
other  contrasts  which  continued  to  the  very 
close  of  his  career,  are  well  depicted.  His 
influence  is  made  very  great  as  an  intellectual 
power,  as  the  most  potent  creator  of  the 
Italian  tongue,  and  the  most  important 
patron  of  ancient  learning.  His  relations  to 
Laura,  and  the  value  and  character  of  the 
poetry  inspired  by  his  passion  are  treated 
sympathetically,  yet  intelligently  and  critic- 
ally. His  great  vanity  is  not  concealed, 
indeed  is  shown  in  strong  light.  But  the 
hero  is  a  hero  still,  and  one  feels  after  read- 
ing the  little  volume  that  he  has  been  trav- 
eling in  the  midst  of  wondeVs. 


•  Petrarch.    By  Henry  Reeve.   J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 


The  author's  style  is  very  clear  and  pleas- 
ing. One  sentence  only  were  we  obliged  to 
read  twice,  and  the  obscurity  of  this  was 
merely  grammatical.  In  one  sentence  only 
do  we  find  a  use  of  words  which,  though 
with  some  hesitation,  we  think  objectionable. 
The  author  says :  "  Perhaps  this  condition 
of  dependence  was  inevitable  by  either 
poet."  Obviously,  this  is  correct  etymolog- 
ically,  but  it  is  certainly  a  rare  usage  ;  and 
since  the  verb  evitate  is  obsolete,  it  is  better 
to  employ  inevitable  only  absolutely,  like 
certain  or  necessary;  "unavoidable  by  either 
poet,"  would  be  a  better  expression. 


THE  "HAMNET"  MACBETH* 

THIS  is  a  noteworthy  and  meritorious  publi- 
cation, and  will  be  very  acceptable  to 
Shakespeare  scholars.  The  text  of  the  play  is 
carefully  taken  from  the  1623  Folio,  with  the 
same  punctuation,  italics,  capital  letters,  and 
stage  directions  ;  the  only  change  being  that  of 
modernizing  the  spelling.  In  his  introductory 
remarks,  Mr.  Paton  very  forcibly  contends  that 
the  poet  had  a  rule  of  distinguishing  in  his  man- 
uscripts, by  a  capital  letter,  every  word  which 
ought  to  be  emphasized  in  order  to  the  bringing 
out  of  his  full  meaning;  this  system  having 
probably  been  originally  adopted  for  the  guid- 
ance of  players  in  the  delivery  of  their  parts. 
In  a  large  majority  of  the  plays  it  is  quite  like  ly 
that  Messrs.  Heminge  and  Condell  had  before 
them  the  poet's  "own  writings" — copies  be- 
longing to  the  theater  —  when  they  set  forth  their 
immortal  work ;  and  also  that,  as  they  inform  us 
in  the  dedication,  they  "scarce  received  from 
him  a  blot  in  his  papers,"  which  were  conse- 
quently clear  and  legible  in  every  particular; 
although  this  claim  is  not  scrupulously  true  with 
regard  to  all  the  plays,  as  we  know  that  some  of 
them  were  set  up  from  copies  of  previously 
printed  quartos.  Mr.  Paton  thinks  that  this  one 
thing,  namely,  the  frequent  and  invariably 
intelligent  employment  of  capital  letters,  quite 
away  from  proper  names,  or  the  beginning  of 
lines  or  sentences,  and  in  situations  where  these 
are  by  no  means  commonly  met  with,  even  in 
printed  books  of  the  same  character  and  period, 
is  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  First  Folio  was 
printed  from  the  poet's  manuscripts.   He  says  : 

"  Shakspere  seems  to  have  so  marked  every 
word  he  intended  stress  to  be  laid  on ;  and  here, 
in  our  opinion,  is  the  key  to  the  way  in  which 
he  read  his  own  works,  and  in  which  they  ought 
to  be  read  by  others."  .  .  . 

"No  doubt  many  [capital  letters]  belonging 
to  the  twenty-two  plays  of  which  the  original 
Folio  is  the  first  edition  escaped  the  loving  vigi- 
lance of  Heminge  and  Condell,  still  there  exist 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  them,  and  there  is 
not  one  such  crowned  head  but  stands  up  au- 
thoritatively as  an  interpreter  on  behalf  of  the 
author.  It  is  no  mere  chance,  or  antiquated 
fashion  of  printing,  that  regulates  them.  They 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  pregnant  with 
significance,  and  just  as  much  Shakspere's  as 
any  other  part  of  his  work.    Verbs,  not  com- 


•The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth:  according  to  the  First 
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mencing  lines  or  sentences,  are  often  so  marked, 
and,  indeed,  every  part  of  speech  will  be  found 
invested  with  them,  when  it  is  required." 

For  myself,  I  had  never  before  thought  of 
attributing  this  value  to  the  capital  letters  of  the 
Folio  Text ;  but  after  reading,  with  Mr.  Paton's 
new  light  on  them,  the  three  pages  of  extracts 
that  he  gives,  and  especially  a  long  speech  from 
Henry  VIII,  printed  side  by  side  with  the  same 
speech  as  given  in  Knight's  edition,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge there  is  a  good  deal  of  convincing 
force  in  his  arguments.  Take  such  sentences  as 
the  following : 

"  I'll  have  ground* 
More  Relative  than  this;  The  Play's  the  thing 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  Conscience  of  the  King." 

"  You  might  have  Rhymed." 

"  Once  pat  out  that  Light, 
Thou  cunning'st  Pattern  of  excelling  Nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  Light  re-Lume." 

"  His  promise*  were  as  he  was  then,  Mighty : 
But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  Nothing." 

"  I  do  not  think 
So  fair  an  Outward,  and  such  stuff  Within, 
Endows  a  man,  but  he."' 

"  My  Mother  bows, 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  Mole-hill  should 
In  supplication  Nod." 

"  Seems,  Madam ?  Nay,  it  is:  I  know  not  Seems." 

"  These  indeed  Seem, 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play: 
But  I  hare  that  Within,  which  passeth  show." 

"  To  sleep,  perchance  to  Dream." 

"  Let's  kill  him  Boldly,  and  not  Wrathfutry." 

"  Men's  evil  manners  live  in  Brass,  their  Virtues 
We  write  in  Water." 

*  Did  he  receive  yon  well  ? 
Moat  like  a  Gentleman." 

"  Though  this  be  madness, 
Yet  there  is  Method  inV 

"This  dream  of  mine 
Being  now  awake,  I'll  Queen  it  no  inch  further, 
But  milk  my  Ewes,  and  weep." 

And  there  are  hundreds  of  others  quite  as  deci- 
sive. With  this  guide  to  emphasis,  the  editor 
thinks  any  one  will,  almost  necessarily,  read  what 
is  set  down  with  good  accent ;  and  that  persons 
who  have  studied  the  plays,  preparatory  to  act- 
ing, teaching,  or  public  reading,  and  underlined 
the  words  to  be  emphasized,  will  get  valuable 
help  or  a  pleasing  surprise,  on  comparing  the 
results  of  their  independent  consideration  with 
the  Folio  of  1623,  or  a  reliable  reprint  of  it  On 
this  latter  point  Mr.  Paton  speaks  from  experi- 
ence, having  himself  read  in  public  the  greater 
part  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

After  the  First  Folio,  these  capital  letters 
began  to  drop  away.  In  the  Hamlet  of  the  1623 
edition  (length  3,334  lines),  there  are,  apart  from 
proper  names  and  the  commencement  of  lines 
and  sentences,  about  1,720  words  with  capital 
letters.  In  the  Second  Folio  (1632),  about  1,381 ; 
in  the  Third  (1664),  about  1,264;  and  in  the 
Fourth  (1685),  about  1,180;  showing  a  loss  in 
these  62  years  of  540  capitals ;  while  in  the 
modern  editions  they  are  swept  clean  away  ;  as 
the  writer  says:  "The  old,  forest-like  text, 
bristling  with  suggestion,  being  now  reduced  to 
something  like  a  treeless  prairie." 

The  eighteen  pages  of  "  Notes  "  that  follow 
the  text,  are  all  very  interesting,  being  more  of  an 
historical  character,  than  critical  or  philological. 
The  author  gives  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
period,  or  rather  the  two  periods,  of  time  em- 
braced by  the  tragedy  ;  and  he  very  ingeniously 
attempts  to  show  that  the  "third  murderer" 


was  Macbeth  himself.  In  his  note  on  (Act  III, 
sc.  iv), 

"  If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me," 
Mr.  Paton  says  : 

"  We  know  above  a  dozen  different  readings 
of  this  one  line,  and  there  may  be  more  existing. 
It  may,  we  think,  mean : 

'  If  I  inhabit  trembling  then,  protest  me ; ' 

Not  a  trembling  man  inhabiting  any  flare  or 
house,  but  a  man  inhabiting  trembling  itself  — 
the  state  of  trembling.  '  If  I,  then,  inhabit  a 
trembling  body  like  this  ; '  or,  '  If  then,  as  now, 
my  spirit  (inhabits)  lives  in,  or  is  surrounded  by, 
trembling,  protest  me  the  baby  of  a  girl.'  Upon 
Macbeth 's  beholding  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  his 
body'  is  lost  in  its  own  unnatural  tremor ;  that 
tremor  has  become,  as  it  were,  the  body ;  and 
'  trembling  he  inhabits.' " 

This,  I  think,  is  unquestiorably  the  right 
interpretation ;  and  it  involves  no  change  of  the 
old  text  Mr.  Paton  might  have  added  that  this 
highly  figurative  and  rare  use  of  the  verb  "in- 
habit" is  corroborated  (as  Mr.  Grant  White 
pointed  out)  by  a  passage  in  Psalm  xxii :  3 : 
"  But  thou  art  holy,  O  thou  that  inhabitest  the 
praises  of  Israel;"  i.e.,  "O  thou  that  art  en- 
compassed by  the  praises  of  Israel ; "  so  in  the 
line  in  question,  "If  then  I  am  encompassed  by 
trembling  "  exactly  paraphases  "  If  trembling  I 
then  inhabit."   In  the  same  scene,  in  the  note  on 

"  Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak," 

Mr.  Paton  thinks  the  allusion  may  be  to  the 
rocking  stones,  ordeal  stones,  or  "stones  of 
judgment,"  by  which  it  was  thought  the  Druid 
or  Scandinavian  Priests  tested  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  accused  persons.  At  a  slight  touch  of 
the  inaocent  such  a  stone  moved,  but  "the 
secret  man  of  blood  "  found  that  his  best  strength 
could  not  stir  it.  If  Shakespeare  visited  Mac- 
beth's  country,  and  naturalized  his  materials  (as 
we  believe  he  did)  be  could  not  avoid  having  his 
attention  drawn  to  several  of  these  "clacha 
breath."   One  was  close  to  Glamis  Castle. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  cordially  recommend 
every  reader  and  lover  of  Shakespeare  to  invest 
"  half-a-crown  "  in  Mr.  Paton's  pamphlet;  and 
I  trust  that  the  editor  will  go  on  and  complete 
this  "  Hamnet  Edition  "  in  the  same  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  has  edited  "Macbeth." 
Apart  from  the  special  value  of  the  capital  let- 
ters, it  is  a  great  treat  to  ramble  over  the  Folio 
Text,  without  let  or  rub  of  notes,  "  wherewith 
bile  or  dulness,  conceit  or  immaturity,  in  the 
critic,  has  overlaid  and  depraved  so  many 
editions  of  the  greatest  poet  of  the  world."* 
There  are  two  occasions  when  it  is  particularly 
delightful  and  useful  to  have  on  hand  the  Old 
Text.  First,  before  beginning  the  study  of  a 
play,  read  it  carefully  once  or  twice,  in  Booth's 
Reprint,  or  in  Staunton's,  or  Chatto  &  Windus's 
Photolithograph.  Then  the  student  may  consult 
the  commentators  and  textual  critics  to  his 
heart's  content,  or  to  the  limit  of  his  opportunity; 
finally,  let  him  return  to  the  Folio,  and  again  go 
over  its  acts  and  readings  as  there  set  forth,  and 
he  will  find  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  such  as 
those  only  who  have  made  the  experiment  can 
fully  appreciate.  Joseph  Crosby. 


•  Rev.  W.  R.  Arrowsmith,  in  his  "  Shakespeare's  Editors 
and  Commentators,"  1864,  I-ondon. 


MIHOB  H0TI0E8. 

The  Atlantic  Islands.   By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 
[Harper  &  Brothers.] 

The  papers  which  Mr.  Benjamin,  our 
artist-traveler  and  author,  has  been  contrib- 
uting of  late  to  a  number  of  the  magazines, 
here  re-appear  in  a  very  attractive  volume. 
The  subject  and  its  treatment  make  the 
work  in  its  completeness  and  unity  invalua- 
ble as  a  guide  to  those  in  search  of  inviting 
resorts  for  health  and  pleasure,  while  the 
author's  quick  eye  for  the  picturesque  in 
scene  and  incident  and  character,  his  bright 
and  easy  style,  the  abundant  illustrations, 
and  the  charms  of  a  broad  page,  tinted 
paper,  and  large  type,  make  the  book  a  very 
delightful  one  to  read  without  any  ulterior 
purpose.  The  islands  described,  all  of 
which  Mr.  Benjamin  has  visited  in  person, 
are  the  Bahamas,  the  Azores,  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey, and  Alderney,  the  Magdalen  group  in 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Madeira  and 
Teneriffe,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward 
and  Cape  Breton,  Belleisle-en-Mer,  the  Ber- 
mudas, the  Isles  of  Shoals,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Each  island  or  group  has  its  chap- 
ter, and  an  appendix  presents  a  mass  of  what 
may  be  called  business  details,  relating  to 
routes,  hotels,  expenses,  and  other  matters 
of  importance  fo  all  who  may  consult  the 
volume  with  a  practical  intent  Mr.  Benja- 
min has  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  adventurer, 
and  weaves  not  a  little  of  the  gentler  ro- 
mance of  travel  into  his  more  matter-of-fact 
descriptions  of  places  and  peoples.  He  is 
an  enterprising  pioneer,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  safe  guide,  and  we  congratulate  any 
of  our  readers  who  may  be  moved  by  his 
tempting  pages  to  follow  where  he  has  been. 

Visions.  A  Study  of  False  Sight  By  Edward 
H.  Clarke,  M.  D.  With  an  Introduction, 
etc,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  [Hough- 
ton, Osgood  &  Co.] 

We  have  read  this  book  with  very  deep  in- 
terest on  purely  scientific  grounds,  with  not  a 
little  of  that  fascination  which  attends  any  ex- 
cursion into  the  domain  of  the  seemingly  su- 
pernatural,and  with  that  tenderness  of  feeling 
which  pathetic  associations  always  awaken. 
Dr.  Clarke  was  one  of  the  most  highly  hon- 
ored and  best  beloved  of  Boston's  physicians. 
He  wrote  this  essay  while  suffering  from  a 
distressing  malady ;  as  it  were,  with  a  dying 
hand.  Its  theme  was  one  that  had  long 
engaged  his  attention.  It  thus  remains  as 
his  last  professional  gift  to  the  community 
he  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served.  These 
facts  are  tenderly  recognized  by  Dr.  Holmes 
in  his  introduction,  and  they  constitute  a 
peculiarly  fitting  threshold  for  the  reader's 
approach  to  the  subject.  The  position 
which  Dr.  Clarke  takes,  and  which  he  en- 
forces by  an  elaborate  scientific  argument 
and  a  great  variety  of  illustrations  drawn 
from  his  own  experience  and  that  of  other 
medical  men,  is  that  what  are  called  visions. 
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including  under  that  term  all  those  different 
visual  phenomena  which  have  commonly 
been  referred  to  supernatural  causes,  are 
due  to  a  derangement  of  the  apparatus  of 
sight,  whereby  the  nerves  are  allowed  to 
report  to  the  brain  pictures  which  are  not 
presented  to  the  natural  eye.  A  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  essay  is  easily  within  the 
grasp  of  ordinary  readers,  but  other  parts  of 
it  are  technical  and  abstruse,  and  require  a 
very  different  sort  of  attention  to  master 
them.  We  must  say  that  we  think  a  strong 
case  is  made  out  for  this  purely  physical,  or 
physiological,  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
in  question,-though  we  are  not  prepared  to 
assent  to  all  the  views  advanced.  Much  of 
the  cobwebbery  of  superstition,  ancient  and 
modern,  is  readily  brushed  away  by  this 
confident  and  sure  hand ;  but  there  are  other 
facts,  facts  of  Christian  consciousness,  which 
do  not,  from  our  standpoint,  disappear  so 
readily.  The  book  is  one  which  every  phy- 
sician will  read  of  course;  and  it  is  one 
which  we  strongly  advise  every  clergyman 
also  to  read  and  ponder  with  care,  because 
of  its  intimate  relation  to  the  world  of  things 
unseen.  One  line  of  Dr.  Clarke's  argument 
will  bring  great  comfort  to  many  people: 
namely,  that  in  the  actual  experience  of 
death  there  is  no  pain. 

Pauline  and  Other  Poems.   By  Hanford  Lennox 
Gordon.    [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] 

Mr.  Gordon's  Pauline  is  based  upon  a 
story  connected  with  our  late  war.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  told  at  a  reunion  of  veterans, 
and  by  the  Captain  in  whose  company  the 
hero  served.  That  hero,  Paul  Prior  by 
name,  entered  the  army  a  sad  and  thought- 
ful student,  with  girlish  features  which  made 
him  a  subject  of  jest  and  jeer ;  but  by  pa- 
tient devotion  to  duty,  prompt  obedience, 
and  a  readiness  to  take  any  dangerous  post, 
he  won  the  admiration  of  his  comrades,  and, 
refusing  promotion,  fought  as  a  private  till 
he  met  his  death-wound  at  Seminary  Ridge. 
A  secret,  which  his  nearest  friend  cannot 
win  from  him,  heightens  the  reader's  interest. 
But  before  his  death  he  makes  a  confidant 
of  the  captain  and  tells  him  the  story  of  his 
own  youth.  It  is  a  tale  of  love  between  two 
of  unequal  rank,  of  an  enraged  father,  sep- 
aration, forged  letters,  supposed  faithless- 
ness, and  final  suicide  to  avoid  an  enforced 
marriage.  But  we  will  not  anticipate  the 
reader's  discoveries.  The  story  is  finely 
conceived,  and  marked  by  unusual  pathos 
and  power,  while  the  reader's  interest  is 
never  allowed  to  flag.  The  execution,  too, 
is  generally  good,  particularly  in  descriptive 
passages.  Woodland  and  country  scenes 
are  excellently  drawn,  and  the  descriptions 
of  battles,  though  a  little  too  numerous,  are 
as  vivid  and  realistic  as  we  have  ever  read. 
The  battles  of  Malvern  Hill  and  Seminary 
Ridge  best  display  the  poet's  powers.  An 
occasional  blunder  in  grammar  alone  mars 


the  poem.  Of  the  minor  pieces,  not  one  is 
worthy  of  Mr.  Gordon.  Indeed,  we  think  it 
high  praise  for  Pauline  to  say  that  it  re- 
moved entirely  the  prejudice  against  the 
author  which  a  previous  reading  of  the  other 
poems  had  caused. 

A  Leracy.  The  Life  and  Remains  of  John  Mar- 
tin. Edited  by  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax, 
Gentleman."   [Harper  &  Brothers.] 

Some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Mulock-Craik  brought  to  her  knowledge 
"a '  poor  fellow'  from  the  east  of  London,  who 
had  risen  out  of  the  very  lowest  ranks,  and 
contrived  to  educate  himself,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  so  as  to  become  a  teacher  in  one  of 
the  schools  there."  He  was  held  in  high 
respect,  wrote  poetry,  and  had  suffered  great 
privations,  being  at  the  time  about  twenty- 
one  years  old,  though  looking  two  or  three 
years  younger.  Mrs.  Craik's  sympathy  was 
at  once  excited  for  him,  and  she  encouraged 
him  to  bring  his  manuscripts  to  her  to  read 
and  criticise.  The  acquaintance  continued 
with  some  interruptions  for  several  years, 
and  when  the  poor  fellow  died,  in  October, 
1876,  Mrs.  Craik's  interest  was  so  far  en- 
listed in  him  and  his  work  that  she  offered 
to  take  charge  of  his  papers,  for  whose 
fate  he  was  quite  solicitous,  and  do  the  best 
she  could  with  them.  The  •  work  before  us 
is  the  result  of  this  kind  office. .  In  a  few 
pages  she  has  simply  told  the  story  of  his 
obscure  and  clouded  life,  and  sketched  in 
outline  his  peculiar  character;  while  the 
bulk  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  speci- 
mens of  his  verse  and  extracts  from  his 
diary  and  common-place  books.  Martin  was 
an  invalid,  and  his  mind  did  not  act  healthily. 
He  was  a  thoughtful  person,  but  of  a"  mor- 
bid temperament.  There  is  a  certain  inter- 
est in  these  fragments  of  his  intellectual 
life,  but  it  is  of  a  melancholy  sort,  and  is 
largely  owing  to  Mrs.  Craik's  own  attention 
to  the  subject  We  could  easily  name  more 
cheerful,  and,  we  think,  quite  as  useful, 
reading.  The  frontispiece-portrait  of  Mar- 
tin, showing  him  as  he  looked  on  his  death- 
bed, is  a  reminder  of  the  similar  picture  of 
Keats. 

Principles  of  Rhetoric.    By  A..S.  HilL  [Harper 

&  Brothers.] 
Elements  of  Rhetoric.    By  James  De  Mille. 

[Do.  Do.] 

These  treatises  have  appeared  simulta- 
neously, and  comparison  of  them  is  una- 
voidable. Mr.  Hill  is  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory  in  Harvard  College.  Mr.  De 
Mille  is  —  see  World  Biographies  in  the 
present  number.  Mr.  De  Mille  has  shown 
his  rhetorical  faith  by  his  works.  Mr.  Hill 
illustrates  his  by  copious  citations  from 
the -works  of  others  —  in  large  part,  rumor 
says,  the  theses  and  other  exercises  in  com- 
position of  Harvard  students ;  but  not 
wholly  so,  for  he  is  obviously  a  watchful 
reader  of  all  best  literature,  and  has  read 
pencil  in  hand.    His  notes  and  extracts  are 


a  conspicuous  feature  of  his  book,  and  an 
entertaining  one.  He  is  more  concise  than 
Mr.  De  Mille,  getting  into  296  pages,  aver- 
aging about  330  words  to  a  page,  what  the 
latter  requires  564  pages  for,  averaging" 
about  390  words  to  a  page.  Mr.  Hill's  work 
has  therefore  less  than  half  the  volume  of 
Mr.  De  Mille's.  Mr.  Hill's  general  divisions 
are  Grammatical  Purity,  Choice  and  Use  of 
Words,  Narration  and  Description,  and 
Argumentative  Composition,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix on  Punctuation.  Mr.  De  Mille's  are 
Perspicuity  in  Style,  Persuasiveness,  Har- 
mony, Method,  The  Emotions,  and  the 
General  Departments  of  Literature.  The 
materials  of  both  works  are  thoroughly 
digested  and  classified,  and  the  treatment  is 
elaborate  and  exhaustive;  each  being  a 
model  of  analytic  conception,  systematic 
arrangement,  and  ocular  perspicuity.  Mr. 
De  Mille's  concluding  part,  on  the  General 
Departments  of  Literature,  especially  the 
chapter  on  Poetry,  is  of  peculiar  value  ;  and 
a  very  useful  feature  elsewhere  are  the 
synopses  of  notable  orations  and  sermons. 
Mr.  Hill  is  the  more  entertaining  instructor 
of  the  two,  his  corrections  of  common 
faults  of  written  and  spoken  style  being 
often  amusingly  suggestive.  We  recom- 
mend him  specifically  for  popular  reading ; 
Mr.  De  Mille  for  professional  study.  But 
each  book  is  an  excellent  one  of  its  kind ; 
more  careful  and  helpful  than  anything  we 
have  had  for  a  long  time.  And  each  is  pro- 
vided with  contents-tables  and  indexes  which 
it  does  one's  heart  good  to  see. 

Science  Lectures  at  South  Kensington.     Vol.  I. 
[Macmillan  &  Co.]. 

The  division  of  the  contents  of  this  vol- 
ume does  not  correspond  to  the  classification 
in  the  contents-table,  but  we  may  say, 
roughly  speaking,  that  it  contains  nine  lect- 
ures, by  as  many  eminent  specialists,  upon 
as  many  topics  of  theoretical  and  applied 
science  :  Captain  Abney  upon  Photographs  ; 
Professor  Stokes  upon  the  Absorption  of 
Light  and  the  Colors  of  Natural  Bodies,  and 
upon  Fluorescence ;  Professor  Kennedy  upon 
the  Kinematics  of  Machinery;  Mr.  F.  J. 
Bramwell  upon  the  Steam  Engine  ;  Professor 
Forbes  on  Radiation ;  Mr.  H .  C.  Sorby  on 
Microscopes ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Bottomley  on  Elec- 
trometers ;  Mr.  S.  H.  Vines  on  Apparatus 
Relating  to  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  Pro- 
fessor Carey  Foster  upon  Electrical  Meas- 
urements. The  lectures  are  all  technically 
instructive  in  their  purpose,  and  more  or  less 
abstruse  in  character ;  are  for  study  quite  as 
much  as  for  reading;  and  will  be  chiefly 
valued  by  those  who  are  professionally  en- 
gaged in  scientific  pursuits.  They  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  above  the  capacity  of  any 
intell:gent  mind  accustomed  to  philosophical 
discussion  and  interested  in  subjects  of  this 
character.  A  second  similar  volume  is  to 
follow. 
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Industry  teeka  the  useful.  Philosophy  searches 
for  the  true,  Literature  seeks  the  beautiful.  The 
useful,  the  true,  the  beautiful  —  these  constitute  the 
triple  effort  of  the  human  being; ;  and  the  triumph 
of  this  sublime  effort  will  be  civilisation  among  all 
peoples  and  peace  among  all  men.  — Victor  Hugo. 


THE  LITERARY  CONGRESS. 

*T*HE  Literary  Congress  has  been  one  of 
the  marked  features  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition season.  These  are  days  of  Con- 
gresses, and  if  this  did  not  accomplish  as 
much  as  its  neighbor  at  Berlin,  it  perhaps 
means  as  much  for  us  all. 

The  Literary  Congress  was  summoned 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Paris  "Society 
of  Men  of  Letters."  Edroond  About,  who 
has  been  called  "  the  Voltaire  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,"  was  its  ruling  spirit.  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  the  greatest  of  living  French 
authors,  was  its  chief  ornament  And  it 
had  for  its  principal  object  the  concerting 
of  measures  to  secure  some  system  of  in- 
ternational copyright  If  this  laudable  ob- 
ject was  not  actually  attained,  some  measure 
of  advance  was  made  towards  it;  and  if 
the  wisdom  of  all  of  the  specific  recom- 
mendations of  the  Congress  upon  this  point 
does  not  commend  itself  to  every  spec- 
tator, no  one,  certainly,  will  withhold  his 
approval  of  the  general  motive. 

The  incidental  results  of  the  Congress 
seem  to  us  something  worthier  even  of  con- 
gratulation than  its  formal  action.  Was  it 
not  a  wise  and  happy  and  auspicious  thing 
to  bring  together  a  number  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  universal  community 
of  letters,  thus  signifying  the  one  blood  that 
flows  through  the  veins  of  all  ?  For  France, 
Victor  Hugo,  Jules  Simon,  and  Edmond 
About;  for  England,  Blanchard  Jerrold, 
Tom  Taylor,  and  (by  letter)  Mr.  Gladstone  ; 
for  the  United  States,  President  Andrew  J. 
White  of  Cornell  University,  Mr.  George 
W.  Smalley  of  the  Tribune,  and  Mr. 
Bishop,  representing  the  Atlantic  Monthly; 
for  Germany,  Herr  Lcewenthal;  for  Italy, 
Signor  Mauromaci;  for  Russia,  Ivan  Tur- 
glnieff ;  and  for  Brazil,  M.  de  Santa ;  these 
were  the  notabilities  among  the  delegates. 
Perhaps,  so  far  as  English  and  American 
letters  are  concerned,  a  more  distinguished 
company  might  have  been  assembled;  but 
as  a  whole  it  was  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
and  improved  its  opportunity. 

An  introductory  address  by  Victor  Hugo 
in  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet,  and  a  dinner  at 
the  Continental  Hotel,  both  on  the  same 
day,  the  17th  of  June,  were  two  points 
of  the  Congress.  The  former  was  as  noble 
as  the  latter  was  brilliant.   Said  Victor 


Hugo,  besides  the  sentiment  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  page : 

'An  army  of  two  millions  of  men  passes  away ; 
the  Iliad  remains;" 

"  Literature  is  the  government  of  human  kind 
by  human  mind ;" 

with  many  other  sublime  truths,  sublimely 
expressed,  and  all  compressed  into  a  dis- 
course of  marvelous  order  and  strength. 

At  the  dinner  Victor  Hugo  also  presided, 
with  M.  About  on  one  hand  and  M.  Simon 
on  the  other ;  and  President  White  and  M. 
de  Santa  were  among  the  speakers.  A  tone 
of  the  heartiest  amity  and  of  universal  good- 
will pervaded  the  proceedings.  This,  in- 
deed, is  to  us  the  significant  note  of  this 
Literary  Congress ;  and  we  join  it  with  the 
Berlin  Congress  as  making  two  more  links 
in  the  golden  chain  of  fraternity  that  is 
gradually  encircling  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


DISRAELI  -  BEAOONSFIELD. 

FOR  the  time  being  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Lord  Beacons  field,  is  the  central  figure 
on  the  English  stage.  He  has  won  in  his 
old  age  the  prize  toward  which  he  set  out  in 
his  youth. 

Forty-one  years  ago  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
thirty-two  years  old.  He  was  then  a  suc- 
cessful and  renowned  author,  whose  achieve- 
ments might  have  satisfied  a  more  moderate 
ambition.  For  ten  years  his  Vivian  Grey 
had  been  circulating  in  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  He  had  enriched  his 
experience  and  observation  by  extensive 
travels  on  the  Continent  and  in  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Nubia.  In  Cantarini  Fleming  he  had 
produced  a  novel  which  won  even  Goethe's 
praise,  and  which  Heinrich  Heine  pro- 
nounced "one  of  the  most  original  works 
ever  written."  But  he  was  not  content  with 
even  these  brilliant  rewards  of  the  literary 
life,  and  in  the  first  parliament  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign  we  find  him  at  last  seated 
as  member  for  Maidstone.  The  struggle 
for  political  place  had  been  a  severe  one. 
Charged  at  the  hustings  with  "O'Connell- 
ism,"  he  had  defended  himself  by  calling 
O'Connell  a  "bloody  traitor;"  to  which 
the  great  Irish  agitator  made  the  famous 
retort:  "For  aught  I  know  the  present  Dis- 
raeli is  the  true  heir  at  law  of  the  impeni- 
tent thief  who  died  on  the  cross." 

The  most  marked  contrast  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's present  elevation  is  found  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  young  representative  for 
Maidstone  made  his  maiden  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  the  ever  memorable 
closing  passage  of  which  was  thus  reported 
in  the  journals  of  the  day : 

M I  think,  sir  —  ('■Hear,  hear,*  and  repeated 
cries  of  'Question,  question,')  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised,  sir,  at  the  reception  which  I  have  re- 
ceived. (Continued  laughter.)  I  have  begun 
several  times  many  things  (laughter)  and  I  have 
succeeded  at  last.  (Fresh  cries  of  'Question.') 
Ay,  sir,  and  though  I  sit  down  now,  the  time 
will  come  when  you  will  hear  me." 


The  author  of  Vivian  Grey  sat  down  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  Opposition  and  laughter 
from  the  Ministerial  benches.  But  the  time 
which  he  predicted  has  come.  He  has  at 
last  "  succeeded."  Much  as  men  may  dis- 
like Lord  Beaconsfield,  little  as  they  may 
trust  him,  or  approve  his  policy,  they  are 
compelled  to  listen  to  him,  and  the  world 
feels  the  impress  of  his  powerful  personality. 

When  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  Check!  to 
Prince  Gortschakoff  on  the  imperial  chess- 
board at  Berlin,  did  this  Russian  premier 
remember  "  Prince  Xtnnpqrsrosklw  "  of  the 
English  premier's  novel  ? 

After  Disraeli's  career  let  no  one  say  that 
only  in  America  are  the  highest  stations  of 
power  and  distinction  open  to  talent  and 
toil.  The  splendid  record  before  us  illu- 
minates the  page  of  English  history. 


The  August  Scribner's,  another  "  Midsummer 
Holiday  Number,"  is  certainly  an  extraordinarily 
remarkable  number  of  an  ordinarily  remarkable 
magazine.  Three  articles  in  it  are  of  conspicu- 
ous excellence,  and  without  them  there  seems 
enough  other  matter  to  make  a  single  periodical 
reputation.  These  three  are  Mr.  Powers's 
sketch  of  Bryant,  with  Wyatt  Eaton's  striking 
portrait  of  the  poet's  noble  head ;  Mr.  Robinson's 
"  Glimpses  of  New  England  Farm  Life,"  illus- 
trated by  what  appear  to  be  copies  of  noted 
paintings  by  Gilford,  Homer,  and  other  artists ; 
and  Mr.  Morton's  first  paper  descriptive  of  the 
South  African  Diamond  Fields.  The  modified 
cover  adds  a  subtle  charm  to  an  otherwise 
exceptionally  attractive  issue. 


The  steamship  Baltic,  which  arrived  in  New 
York  on  Thursday  of  week  before  last,  brought 
among  its  passengers  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer 
and  Mr.  W.  Fraser  Rae,  on  their  way  to  Denver, 
Col.,  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  July 
29.   This  is  Mr.  Lockyer's,  but  not  Mr.  Rae's, 
fir6t  visit  to  this  country.   Both  gentlemen  have 
become  widely  known  by  their  literary  labors : 
Mr.  Lockyer  by  his  Star-gazing  and  his  editorship 
of  Nature;  Mr.  Rae  by  his  Columbia  and  Canada, 
his  translation  of  Taine's  Engluh  'Notts*  and  his 
Westward  By  Rail.   Our  scientific  literature  is 
certain  of  being  enriched  by  their  joint  expedi- 
tion. 


The  last  few  days  have  been  remarkably  pro- 
ductive of  attractive  books,  hone  of  which,  how- 
ever, reach  us  in  season  for  suitable   notice  in 
this  number.    Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  sketch  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  unique  China  HutUers'  Club, 
Mr.  Lathrop's  amusing  novelette,  Somebody  £lse, 
the  Dane's  strange  story  of  the  Italian  brigand, 
Pi/lone,  Henry  Grlville's  Ariadne,   Mr.  Rob- 
inson's study  of  Ferns,  Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson's 
collection  of  Play-Day  Poems,  and  Dr.  Durant's 
plea  for  Horse-Bach  Riding,  are  all  books  which 
our  readers  will  do  well  to  take  in  hand  without 
further  notice. 


We  are  authorized  by  a  subscriber,  who 
wishes  to  complete  his  file  of  the  Literary  World, 
to  offer  five  dollars  for  a  copy  of  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  first  volume  in  perfect  condition. 
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THE  OEITIO. 

1  It  promises  well  for  manhood." 

Is  that  the  paltry  praise 
That  you  give  the  golden  poem 
Which  has  set  your  soul  ablaze  ? 

The  Laureate  may  sing  better 

Than  we  have  heard  him  yet ; 
But  should  he  have  sung  this  to  you 

Ah,  his  wreath  were  rightly  sett 

Perchance  will  an  August  apple 

Ripen  before  its  time ; 
What  is  nearest  the  heat  of  heaven 

Must  the  soonest  reach  its  prime. 

What  is  there  better  for  manhood? 

Judge  the  fruit  and  not  its  tree  — 
If  that  is  now  faultless,  say  so, 

Whatever  the  rest  may  be  1 

Chaklottb  F.  Bates. 


THE  PERIODICALS. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  especially 
directed  to  the  following  articles : 


JULY. 

Russia.    Karl  Blind. 
The  Chinese  Purzle.    E.  L. 
The  French  Exhibition.  Charles 
Gin  drier. 

Science  and  Theology.  II.    J.  A. 
Fronde. 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Motley.  John 
Bigelow. 

The  Literature  of  Lunacy.  J.  H.  In- 

The  Early  English  Stage.  J.  L.  Stew- 
art. 

Cheap  Literature  for  Village  Children. 
Classics  and  Colleges.   Prof.  B.  L. 
Gilders  leeve. 

AUGUST. 

The  Paris  Exposition.    Edward  H. 
Knight. 

The  British  Soldier.  Henry  James,  Jr. 
The  Empress  Eugenie.     Lucy  H. 
Hooper. 

Breton  Legends  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Beautiful  Actresses.    M.  E.  W.  S. 
Voices    of    Westminster  Abbey. 

Treadwell  Walden. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  at  Berlin.  Bryant. 

"  Easy  Chair." 
William   Cullen    Bryant.      H.  N. 

Powers. 

Glimpses  of  New  England  Farm  Life. 

R.  E.  Robinson. 
To  South  Africa  for  Diamonds.  I. 

Wm.  \.  Morton. 
The  Siaee  in  Germany.  Sylvester 

Baxter. 

Growth  of  Conscience  in  the  Decora- 
tive Arts.    Henry  Van  Brunt. 

iohn  Bull.    Richard  Grant  White, 
lew  England  Women.    M.  E.  W.  S. 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.    S.  C.  S. 
The  Failure  of  Universal  Suffrage. 
Francis  Parkman. 


International  Rev. 


South  Atlantic. 

Canadian  Monthly. 
MacmiUan  t. 

Princeton  Rev. 


LifipincoiCs. 


Catholic  World. 
AfiHelonf. 


Harfer't. 
Scribner't. 


Atlantic. 


WideAtoake. 
North  A  merican. 


FAVORITE  BOOKS. 

IN  answer  to  your  invitation  for  lists  of  favor- 
ite books,  five  titles  under  the  eight  heads 
mentioned,  I  would  suggest  the  following  as  my 
favorites,  confining  myself  to  writers  of  the 
English  language: 

Fiction :  George  Eliot's  Daniel  Deronda ; 
Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter ;  Thackeray's  Van- 
i/jy  Fair;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  and  Dickens's  David 
Copperfield. 

Biography:  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great; 
Irving's  Life  of  Columbus  ;  Robertson's  Charles 
jF'ffth;  Lewes's  Life  of  Goelhe ;  and  Mrs.  Kings- 
ley's  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Kingsley. 

History :  Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
/s4:  ;  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico ;  Froude's 
ffistory  of  England ;  Macaulay's  History  of 
England :  and  Draper's  History  of  the  Civil  War. 

Travels  :  Howells's  Venetian  Notes  ;  Bayard 
Taylor's  Views  Afoot ;  Chas.  Dudley  Warner's 
y>r  the  Levant;  Kinglake's  Eothen  ;  and  Hay's 
CTtxJtilian  Days. 


Poetry  (excluding  the  Drama) :  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ; 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner ;  Tennyson's  Idyls 
of  the  King ;  and  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Religious  :  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying; 
Farrar's  Life  of  Christ;  Matthew  Arnold's 
Literature  and  Dogma  ;  Starr  King's  Christianity 
and  Humanity  ;  and  Joseph  Cook's  Transcenden- 
talism. 

Juveniles  :  De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  Al- 
drich's  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy;  Mayne  Reid's 
Desert  Home;  Clodd's  Childhood  of  the  World; 
and  Higginson's  Child's  History  of  the  United 
States. 

Miscellaneous:  Emerson's  Essays;  Max 
Miiller's  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop; 
DeQuincey's  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
Eater;  Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast, 
Table  ;  and  Gregg's  Enigmas  of  Life. 

I  am  writing  from  a  frontier  western  town  far 
from  my  own  or  any  other  library,  and  some  of 
the  above  titles  may  be  inaccurate ;  but  I  think 
they  will  be  found  sufficiently  correct  for  the 
purpose.  J  as.  L.  Onderdonk. 

Corinne,  Utah. 


COLLEGE  JOURNALISM  AT  HARVARD. 

JOURNALISM  at  Harvard  is  something  new 
and  yet  old.  A  college  magazine  was  pub- 
lished by  the  students  in  1810;  but  only  within 
the  last  dozen  years  have  the  college  journals 
had  a  vigorous  and  well-founded  existence,  or 
their  exchange  list  a  dimension  really  formidable, 
if  one  considers  the  amount  of  crude  genius  and 
lofty  aspiration  it  implies.  Much  of  this  genius 
languishes  unknown  ;  but  real  talent  sometimes 
wins  its  first  laurels  in  college  papers.  Among 
the  editors  of  the  half  dozen  magazines  which 
have  run  a  brief  and  halting  course  at  Harvard 
we  find  Edward  Everett,  C.  C.  Felton,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  and 
Phillips  Brooks.  The  six  numbers  of  the  Col- 
legian, of  which  Holmes  was  an  editor,  are 
famous  because  of  the  number  and  excellence  of 
his  poems  in  them.  College  papers,  then,  how- 
ever dull,  are  not  wholly  to  be  despised,  for  they 
may  be  valuable  training  schools  for  future 
writers. 

At  Harvard  the  ambitious  form  of  a  magazine 
has  been  given  up,  and  the  "papers  "  are  papers 
in  form,  somewhat  resembling  externally  that  of 
the  Literary  World.  Two  of  them,  the  Advo- 
cate and  Crimson,  are  published  on  alternate 
fortnights,  t^hus  furnishing  the  college  with  a 
weekly  paper.  The  aims  of  these  two  are 
identical,  and  the  natural  rivalry  between  them 
is  most  friendly  and  courteous.  The  college 
news  and  interests  form  the  main  topic  of 
their  articles,  and  the  dry  and  abstract  essays 
which  young  writers  are  apt  to  produce  are 
carefully  excluded..  Imaginative  articles,  how- 
ever, usually  of  a  humorous  nature,  enliven  the 
dry  statistics  of  base  ball  and  boating,  and  much 
space  is  given  to  poetry,  some  of  which  is  of 
unusual  excellence,  if  the  years  of  the  authors 
are  taken  into  consideration.  In  fact,  a  volume 
of  verses  from  the  Advocate,  published  a  few 
years  ago,  was  received  with  much  favor  by  the 
press.  Each  paper  contains  a  couple  of  pages  of 
editorials,  modeled,  we  suspect,  after  those  of 
the  Nation,  but  carefully  avoiding  the  latter's 


tendency  to  slang.  A  column  of  Exchanges, 
where  all  rivals  are  mercilessly  tomahawked,  and 
another  column  of  Correspondence,  where  grum- 
blers can  proclaim  their  griefs,  are  additional 
attractions.  The  circulation  of  these  papers  used 
to  be  six  or  seven  hundred  copies  each,  but  doubt- 
less they  now  feel  the  pressure  of  hard  times 
like  all  others.  Their  expenses  are  paid  mainly 
by  advertising,  and  their  profits  are  devoted  to 
the  library  or  some  college  interest. 

The  Lampoon,  the  third  of  the  college  papers, 
although  similar  in  form  to  the  two  others,  is 
entirely  different  in  aim,  and  is,  or  has  been 
until  quite  recently,  sui  generis '  among  college 
papers.  It  is  an  illustrated,  comic  fortnightly, 
mainly  occupied  with  college  affairs,  but  some- 
times dipping  into  politics  or  other  outside  mat- 
ters. Its  success,  in  a  country  where  every 
respectable  comic  paper  thus  far  has  failed,  is 
a  matter  of  much  interest  and  many  forebod- 
ings. One  great  obstacle  is  the  fact  that  the 
artists  must  leave  at  the  end  of  a  few  years, 
and  even  in  a  college  as  large  as  Harvard  it  is 
difficult  to  find  able  successors.  The  paper, 
however,  has  reached  its  third  year,  and  still 
goes  steadily  on.  Its  illustrations  are  of  varied 
merit,  but  some  of  them  are  capital.  "  Ye  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  ye  Harvard  Students,"  a 
series  of  spirited  outline  drawings,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Lampoon,  have  been  published 
in  a  separate  form,  and  have  reached  a  second 
edition. 

The  value  of  the  drill  which  an  editor  of  a 
college  paper  receives  can  be  appreciated  by 
any  experienced  writer.  Small  as  is  the  world 
His  paper  fills,  it  is  to  him  just  as  important  as 
the  larger  world  of  a  noted  paper.  His  readers 
are  just  as  critical,  his  contributors  just  as  cap- 
tious, and  his  "  devil  "  just  as  insatiable.  The 
papers  at  Harvard,  unlike  those  of  most  col- 
leges, are  close  corporations,  and  not  under  the 
control  of  the  classes.  Six  editors  are  chosen 
at  the  middle  of  their  Sophomore  year  to  serve 
until  the  middle  of  their  Senior  year,  so  that  the 
editorial  staff  consists  of  twelve  men,  two  of 
whom  have  charge  of  the  financial  management 
of  the  paper,  and  the  rest  look  after  its  literary 
success.  A  large  part  of  the  pape/  is  written 
by  the  editors  themselves,  since  contributors  are 
apt  to  fail  them  either  through  inexperience  in 
writing,  or,  if  the  article*  are  promising,  through 
a  desire  for  better  pay.  Still  the  aspiring  Fresh- 
man is  always  ready  with  manuscript,  and  arti- 
cles from  more  cheering  sources  are  not  wanting. 
The  teachers  occasionally  contribute  something 
concerning  their  respective  departments,  and 
even  Hale,  Higginson  and  others  of  the  alumni 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  papers 
sometimes  write  for  them.  The  relations  of  the 
papers  with  the  Faculty  have  changed  materially  of 
late  years.  The  Advocate,  when  first  started  under 
the  name  of  the  Collegian,  was  stopped  because 
of  its  criticisms  upon  one  of  the  professors  ;  and 
when  resumed  under  its  present  name,  it  took 
the  motto  "  Dulce  est  periculum."  Now,  how- 
ever, all  restraints  are  removed,  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  editors  has  been  found  a  sufficient 
safeguard  against  all  abuse  of  privilege.  Criti- 
cisms are  freely  indulged  in,  but  they  are  always  , 
respectful  and  are  supposed  to  be  well-founded ; 
and  the  Faculty  study  the  papers  as  a  valuable 
exponent  of  undergraduate  feeling. 
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Thomas  Hardy.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  the 
English  novelist,  was  born  in  1840,  in  a  lonely 
old-fashioned  house  in  Dorsetshire  on  the  margin 
of  a  wood,  in  the  rear  of  which  stretched  a 
heath  for  several  miles.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
spot  by  the  opening  scene  in  his  latest  story, 
The  Return  of  the  Native.  In  his  seventeenth 
year  he  was  articled  as  pupil  to  an  architect,  who 
had  an  extensive  practice  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, it  being  about  the  time  when  the  passion 
for  church  "  restoration  "  was  in  full  vigor.  Mr. 
Hardy  came  in  for  a  good  share  of  this  work, 
and  under  color  of  restoring  and  renovating  for 
a  good  cause  was  instrumental  in  obliterating 
many  valuable  records  in  stone  of  the  history  of 
quiet  rural  parishes,  much  to  his  regret  in  later 
years.  His  attention,  however,  during  this 
period  was  not  wholly  devoted  to  architecture, 
literature  receiving  his  attention  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  his  higher  education  being  looked 
after  by  an  able  classical  scholar  and  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Hardy  first 
took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  London  in 
1862.  His  knowledge  of  Gothic  art  became 
greatly  advanced  by  the  opportunity  this  change 
afforded  him  of  designing  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Bloomfield,  the  well-known  architect, 
son  of  a  late  bishop  of  London ;  but  his  interest 
soon  turned  more  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
pictures,  and  he  made  use  of  every  opportunity 
which  the  International  Exhibition  of  that  year 
and  public  and  private  galleries  afforded  to 
extend  his  knowledge  of  the  various  schools  of 
art,  ancient  and  modern.  During  this  very  year 
Mr.  Hardy  wrote  an  essay  on  Architecture,  which 
took  the  prize  medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  ;  and  some  time  later  he  was 
awarded  the  prize  offered  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Tite,  M.  P.,  for  architectural  design.  These  suc- 
cesses encouraged  in  him  the  purpose  of  becom- 
ing an  art  critic,  and  to  fit  himself  for  that  office 
he  undertook  special  studies  ;  but  his  early  taste 
for  romantic  literature  having  meanwhile  revived, 
he  sent  a  first  attempt  in  fiction  to  a  London 
magazine.  It  was  at  once  accepted,  and  his  career 
was  determined ;  though  his  love  of  art  has 
been  by  no  means  abandoned.  Mr.  Hardy's  first 
complete  novel  was  Desperate  Remedies  (1871), 
which  in  some  quarters  was  applauded  and  in 
others  loudly  condemned.  Under  the  Green- 
wood Tree  followed  in  1872,  a  story  which,  though 
well  received  on  all  sides,  was  some  time  in  mak- 
ing its  way  into  notice.  Both  of  the  foregoing 
were  published  anonymously.  In  1873  appeared 
A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  which  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention ;  and  in  1874  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd,  the  latter  first  running  its  course 
in  the  pages  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  The 
Hand  of  Ethelberta  succeeded  this  in  the  same 
periodical  a  few  months  later,  and  The  Return 
of  the  Native,  Mr.  Hardy's  sixth  novel,  is  now 
reaching  American  readers  through  the  pages  of 
Harper's  Monthly. 


James  De  Mille.  Mr.  De  Mille,  Professor  of 
Classics  in  Acadia  College,  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  and 
of  Rhetoric  in  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  N.  S., 
is  a  native  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.   His  pub- 


lished works  are  as  follows  :  Helena's  Household 
(1866),  New  York  and  London;  The  Dodge 
Club  (1868) ;  Cord  and  Creese  (186S) ;  The  Lady 
of  the  Ice  (1870);  The  Cryptogram  (1871)  ; 
An  Open' Question  {187 1) ;  The  American  Baron 
(1872)  ;  A  Comedy  of  Terrors  (1873)  ;  The 
Living  Link  (1873) ;  The  Lily  and  the  Cross 
('875);  The  Babes  of  the  Wood  (1875).  Of  the 
above,  Cord  and  Creese  and  The  Lady  of  the 
Ice  have  been  dramatized,  and  a  French  trans- 
lation of  The  American  Baron  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Paris  by  Levy  Freres.  Besides  the 
foregoing  novels,  Mr.  De  Mille  has  published 
Elements  of  Rhetoric  (1878),  and  a  number  of 
juvenile  works,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
the  B.  O.  W.  C.  series,  in  six  volumes  (1870  and 
following  years) ;  and  he  has  also  performed  a 
large  amount  of  miscellaneous  literary  work ; 
including  lectures,  editorials,  reviews,  magazine 
articles,  and  other  contributions  to  the  periodi- 
cals of  both  America  and  England.  Mr.  De 
Mille's  novels  may  be  characterized  as  uniting 
sensational  incident  with  extravagant  humor, 
neither  element,  however,  of  harmful  quality. 
The  most  tragic  events  are  brought  forward  only 
to  be  dismissed  with  playful  mockery  ;  his  plots 
are  often  highly  elaborated,  with  tragedy  and 
comedy  oddly  intermingled ;  the  prevalent  at- 
mosphere is  one  of  whimsical  seriousness ;  and 
the  author,  while  frequently  running  into  the 
most  startling  and  even  harrowing  details,  seldom 
fails  to  turn  them  to  a  ludicrous  use,  and  so  in 
effect  burlesques  and  satirizes  the  whole  school 
of  modern  sensational  fiction.  The  Dodge  Club, 
The  Lady  of  the  Ice,  The  American  Baron,  and 
The  Comedy  of  Terrors  are  striking  exemplifica- 
tions of  this  quality,  in  which  Mr.  De  Mille  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  unique  among  American 
writers;  and  of  which  a  fresh  instance  may  be 
expected  in  his  A  Castle  in  Spain,  now  in  press. 


REGENT  FIOTIOK. 

Mr.  James  Payn  is  a  lesser  Anthony  Trollope, 
and  when  he  has  acquired  a  little  larger  experi- 
ence, strengthened  himself  in  his  seat,  and  got 
his  powers  a  trifle  more  firmly  in  hand,  he  will  do 
work  well  worthy  of  being  likened  to  the  latter's. 
Comparison  of  the  two  is  natural  already.  His 
two  latest  stories,  Nos.  60S  and  61 1  in  Harper's 
"Library  of  Select  Novels,"  we  have  read 
with  no  little  interest  Neither  is  in  all  respects 
a  pleasant  story,  though  in  some  points  both  are 
exceptionally  strong.  By  Proxy  leads  Less  Black 
than  We're  Painted  in  both  of  these  respects,  its 
early  portion  having  at  once  an  extreme  intensity 
and  unpleasantness.  It  opens,  singular  to  say,  in 
the  interior  of  China,  where  two  English  trav- 
elers are  journeying  for  pleasure.  One  of  them 
commits  an  unpardonable  crime  against  Buddha, 
and  is  sentenced  to  a  terrible  death.  The  other, 
under  the  influence  of  a  powerful,  but  perhaps 
insufficient,  motive,  agrees  to  take  his  place,  and 
is  supposed  to  do  so.  The  story  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  England,  where  its  solution  is  accom- 
plished by  a  very  different  order  of  materials. 
The  Chinese  act  of  the  drama,  so  to  call  it,  is 
intensely  realistic,  and  has  left  a  picture  on  our 
mind  which  will  not  soon  be  effaced. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted  is  an  English 
society  novel  of  a  more  ordinary  character.  It  is 
concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  a  pleasure  loving, 


unmanageable  lad,  who  actually  falls  in  love, 
the  girl  of  his  choice  belonging  to  a  much  lower 
social  rank,  though  altogether  worthy  of  him. 
Incensed  relatives  and  his  own  waywardness 
hamper  him  much,  and  his  vices,  chiefly  gam- 
bling, bring  him  very  near  the  brink  of  ruin. 
But  all  turns  out  well.  The  aim  of  the  author 
seems  to  be  to  show  ''  the  angel  in  the  marble," 
except  that  this  metaphor  is  rather  a  dainty  one 
for  what  is  in  some  respects  a  coarse  product 
The  book  is,  in  the  main,  extremely  well  written, 
and,  for  a  novel,  one  that  we  do  not  regret  having 
read. 

Successive  volumes  of  Peterson's  new  "  Dollar 
Series"  have  been  flowing  steadily  in  upon  us 
the  past  few  weeks,  until  not  less  than  eight 
have  accumulated.  We  shall  be  compelled 
to  pass  them  with  a  few  words,  saying  honestly 
that  we  have  not  read,  but  have  only  tasted,  them. 
Mrs.  Sinclair's  Flirtations  in  Fashionable  Life,  an 
English  story ;  Mrs.  Hubback's  Love  and  Duty; 
Two  Ways  to  Matrimony,  whose  author  is  not 
named ;  and  Mrs.  Lee  Hentz's  Aunt  Hetty's  Scrap 
Bag,  form  a  quartette  of  apparently  kindred 
spirit.  The  third  is  perhaps  the  most  prepossessing 
of  the  four.  Next  in  a  group  by  themselves,  we 
should  put  St.  George  Tucker's  The  Devoted 
Bride,  a  story  of  Old  Virginia ;  J.  B.  Jones's  The 
Rival  Belles,  a  picture  of  life  in  Washington;  and 
Mrs.  Foster's  The  Coquette,  a  biographical  story 
in  the  form  of  letters,  founded  on  the  sad  facts 
of  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Wharton.  These  three 
have  some  basis  of  truth,  or  at  least  of  reality, 
in  support  of  their  not  altogether  commanding 
charms  of  style.  The  volume  called  The 
Phantom  Wedding,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Mrs. 
E.  D.  E.  N.  South  worth  as  author,  proves  to  be 
a  collection  of  thirty-two  short  stories  by  Mrs. 
Frances  Henshaw  Baden,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  South- 
worth,  with  only  one  leading  contribution  from  the 
latter  by  way  of  giving  the  whole  a  push  into 
notice.  This  book  does  not  belong  to  the  "  Dol- 
lar Series,"  but  The  Matchmaker  does,  which  is 
by  Beatrice  Reynolds,  the  author  of  Charles  Am- 
Chester  and  Counterparts.  If  this  be  as  good  as 
those  it  is  worth  reading.  We  mean  to  see  as  to 
that,  and  will  let  our  readers  know  in  due  time. 
All  of  the  books  named  in  this  paragraph  are 
printed  and  bound  in  the  improved  style  which  the 
Petersons  are  giving  their  publications  of  this  class. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  in  such  reputable  company 
as  that  of  Lippincott's  "  Star  Series"  so  unrepu- 
table  a  book  as  Grey  Abbey,  an  only  passably 
well-written  story  of  second  or  third  class  English 
life,  full  of  vulgar  and  immoral  people,  and 
without  any  redeeming  feature  that  we  can  dis- 
cover.   The  literary  quality  of  Children  of  Mature 
[Rose-Belford  Co.]  is  far  better,  but  its  materials 
are  no  more  choice,  and  the  poison  here  is  none  the 
less  harmful  in  that  the  taste  of  it  is  taken  away. 
The  author,  the  Earl  of  Desart,  holds  a  clever  pen, 
and  he  has  drawn  a  merciless  picture  of  vices  that 
eat  their  way  into  the  lives  of  the  English  nobility ; 
but  we  cannot  thank  either  him  for  writing  such  a 
book,  or  the  Canadian  publishers  for  bringing  it 
out.   Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  "Ouida's" 
Friendship  [J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.],  a  novel  of  a 
like  dangerous  sort,  not  without  glittering  fasci- 
nations of  style,  and  full  of  the  glow  of  Rome, 
where  its  scene  is  laid,  but  without  a  saving  pur- 
pose, and  remarkable  only  for  its  powerful  analysis 
and  exposition  of  illicit  human  passion. 
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"Henry  GreViUe's"  Gabrielle  [T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers]  belongs  with  the  above  when  meas- 
ured by  its  staple,  and  yet,  if  we  judge  it  by  its 
motive  and  tone,  it  is  impossible  not  to  set  it  a 
little  apart  from  the  others,  as  having  a  distinct 
merit.  It  is  a  story  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIV 
of  France,  and  has  some  historical  value  as  an 
apparently  life-like  reflection  of  the  domestic  and 
social  interior  of  France  in  the  17th  century.  Its 
theme  is  the  conflict  between  a  wife's  sense  of 
honor  and  fidelity  to  an  unworthy  husband  and 
her  attachment  to  another  and  far  more  worthy 
man ;  with  the  remorseful  penalty  which  attends 
her  guilt.  She  is  a  woman  to  be  pitied  and  for- 
given. Her  sad  history  is  related  in  a  style  of 
great  naturalness  and  refinement,  which  never 
offends,  while  it  deeply  impresses;  so  that, 
though  we  cannot  approve  the  book  as  one  for 
the  young,  we  believe  that  many  mature  minds 
might  find  it  edifying  reading.  Its  highly  dra- 
matic form,  its  artistic  finish,  and  the  purity  of 
the  author's  design,  give  it  an  exceptional  char- 
acter. 

Seaforth  and  The  Clifton  Picture  are  two  quite 
harmless,  if  not  in  any  way  particularly  profitable, 
novels,  and  may  be  read  with  a  fair  degree  of 
interest  by  the  habitual  novel  reader.  Both  are 
English  stories,  though  the  latter  is  indeed  pretty 
widely  spread  out,  taking  both  the  Southern  States 
and  India  into  its  horizon.  Tiger  hunting  among 
the  jungles  of  the  Ganges,  and  blockade  running  in 
and  out  of  Charleston  Harbor ;  a  battle  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  in  East  Tennessee,  and 
an  attempted  abduction  by  an  English  yachtsman ; 
supply  to  the  pages  of  this  last  a  sensational  fla- 
vor. The  story  is  not  well  put  together,  but  is 
written  with  a  certain  dash  which  holds  the  atten- 
tion; and  the  figure  of  the  Hindoo  Zeba,  his 
astonishing  tulwar  with  its  properties  of  divina- 
tion, and  the  complicated  relations  of  the  por- 
trait which  gives  the  book  its  title,  have  reminded 
us  a  little  of  the  ingenuities  of  Mr.  Charles 
Reade.  Seaforth  is  much  the  quieter  story  of 
the  two,  and  begins  perhaps  better  than  it  ends. 
It  gives  us  views  of  an  elder  brother's  home  in 
England,  and  of  a  younger  brother's  gambling 
retreat  at  Monaco,  and  follows  the  unsuccessful 
schemes  of  the  former's  wife  to  get  possession  of 
the  property  for  her  sons  by  an  earlier  marriage. 
A  characteristic  feature  of  the  story  is  the 
child-life  which  it  introduces,  naturally,  for  the 
most  part,  and  with  good  effect.  Still  it  lacks 
point  and  power,  and  in  some  respects  is  disap- 
pointing. 

The  place  of  the  sensational  novel  pure  and 
simple  is  well  filled  by  Kate  Weathers  fj.  S.  Lip- 
pincott  8c  Co.],  an  elaborately  planned  and  vig- 
orously written  work,  with  some  claim  to  special 
notice  for  its  betrayal  of  local  scenes  and  traits. 
These  are  very  marked  indeed.  The  story  con- 
cerns the  adventures  of  a  shipwrecked  com- 
pany on  the  sandy  reefs  of  Carolina  in  the  last 
century.  These  reefs  were  then  inhabited  by  a 
band  of  half-savage  wreckers,  black  and  white, 
who  are  the  first,  and  almost  the  foremost,  fig- 
ures in  the  picture.  One  group  succeeds  another, 
and  the  rather  complicated  action  is  drawn 
out  through  over  four  hundred  pages.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  strongly  flavored  dialect,  much  of 
which  is  coarse  and  profane,  but  the  work 
throughout  bears  marks  of  careful  study  and  lit- 
erary pains.   There  are  some  really  picturesque 
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passages  in  it,  and  at  least  one  novelty.  The  am- 
bition of  the  author,  Frank  Vaughan,  has  seem- 
ingly been  to  construct  a  full-built  romance  of  the 
old  school,  and,  if  this  is  his  first  attempt,  he 
certainly  has  reason  to  feel  encouraged  by  his 
success.  Nevertheless  the  book  might  be  pruned 
to  the  advantage  of  most  readers. 

Topographically,  so  to  speak,  Wings  [J.  B. 
Lippincott  8c  Co.]  belongs  by  the  side  of  the 
foregoing,  the  scene  of  which,  Solitaire  by  name, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  author,  Miss  Wetherill,  is  said  to  be  a 
Southern  girl,  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
this  is  her  first  book.  If  these  things  are  so,  we 
are  ready  to  say  that  in  important  respects  her's 
is  the  most  promising  new  venture  in  American 
fiction  which  we  have  read  for  some  time.  Not 
that  the  work  itself  is  so  nearly  perfect,  for  it  is 
crude  and  uneven  ;  but  there  is  easily  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  it  an  unusual  combination  of  powers, 
which  with  further  practice  may  produce  very  fine 
results.  One  character  in  the  story,  as  it  stands, 
would  do  credit  to  authors  of  established  fame. 
This  is  Karl  Arnheim,  the  musician,  the  father 
of  Francesca,  the  disappointed  husband  of  the 
disagreeable  Marian,  and  the  father  by  adoption 
of  Desired.  He  is  but  a- shadow  in  the  tale,  but 
the  suggestions  of  him  are  guided  by  a  consum- 
mate art,  and  'the  pathos  of  his  great  life-sorrow 
is  depicted  with  impressive  delicacy  and  power. 

The  author  of  that  clever  favorite  of  last  sea- 
son, That  Husband  of  Mine,  has  given  us  in 
Rothmell  [Lee  &  Shepard]  a  work  of  much 
higher  aim,  larger  conception,  and  more  painstak- 
ing effort  than  the  first-named,  which  probably 
owed  its  success  in  a  great  degree  to  its  very 
unstudiedness  and  artless  simplicity.  Rothmell 
is  elaborate,  not  to  say  artificial,  in  both  plan 
and  execution;  but,  so  fully  wrought,  in  fact, 
as  to  take  on  almost  a  feverish  tone,  which 
without  being  exactly  unwholesome,  is  not  fitted, 
we  fear,  to  exert  always  the  best  influence.  The 
interest  is  wholly  in  the  characters  and  their  con- 
duct, and  not  at  all  in  their  surroundings. 

Mr.  Russell's  Fall  of  Damascus  [Lee  8c  Shep- 
ard] claims  to  be  an  historical  novel,  belonging 
to  the  seventh  century,  when  that  city  was  taken 
by  the  Moslem  Chiefs,  Khalid  and  Abu  Obeidah. 
But  the  claim  is  not  well  supported,  for  the  book 
is  properly  a  romance,  the  interest  centering  in 
circumstance  rather  than  in  character,  while  the 
history  enters  little  into  the  plot,  appearing  most- 
ly in  lumps  like  saleratus  in  poorly-made  bread. 
The  nineteenth  chapter,  for  instance,  would  do 
well  in  an  outline  history,  and  reminds  one  of 
the  mediaeval  chroniclers  who  begin  their  account 
of  England  with  Adam  or  the  Trojan  War. 
The  hero,  Jonas  (can  the  Greek  tongue  furnish 
a  more  unromantic  name  ?),  is  the  center  of  a 
great  deal  of  love,  hatred,  jealousy  and  intrigue, 
but  his  own  character  is  for  the  most  part  passive, 
except  as  sudden  emergencies  call  out  his  latent 
forces.  Then  he  developes  into  a  hero,  but  re- 
lapses again  when  the  crisis  is  past  The  myste- 
rious and  unnatural,  if  not  supernatural,  play  a 
large  part  in  the  book,  and  the  scenes  change  as 
swiftly  as  the  colors  in  a  kaleidoscope.  The  de- 
scriptions are  good,  but  over-detailed,  and  the 
plots,  though  intricate,  have  a  kind  of  fascination 
about  them. 

Mr.  Henry  James,  Jr.'s  Watch  and  Ward 
[Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.]  has  been  retouched 
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with  care  since  it  first  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  in  1871,  and  now,  in  its  "  Little  Classic" 
dress,  makes  a  story  which  just  misses  being  quite 
perfect  The  failure  is  toward  the  end,  where  the 
orphaned  and  homeless  Nora  makes  the  double 
mistake  of  refusing  her  only  worthy  lover,  and 
rushes  off,  in  a  very  unladylike  way,  to  her  vul- 
gar cousin.  The  first  and  graver  error  of  the 
two,  she  has  the  good  fortune  to  retrieve,  but  the 
second  dims  a  little  the  brightness  of  an  oth- 
erwise very  engaging  personality.  No  book 
among  those  we  are  now  noticing  is  written  with 
more  careful  grace  than  this,  and  Mr.  James's 
studiously  critical  temper  helps  him  to  be  very 
full  and  delicate  in  his  analyses  of  motive  and  psy- 
chological detail,  as  well  as  in  his  purely  descrip- 
tive touches  ;  reminding  one  not  a  little  of  some 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Howells's  best  qualities.  Indeed 
the  story  has  the  unmistakable  Atlantic  stamp, 
and  will  pass  current  at  par,  if  not  at  a  premium, 
wherever  that  fastidious  monthly  makes  its  way. 

The  tone  with  which  the  Harpers  have  an- 
nounced their  new  "  Library  of  American  Fic- 
tion "  has  probably  led  the  public  to  expect  that 
a  fresh  vein  of  uncommon  richness  has  been 
opened,  but  we  cannot  think  that  the  ore  so  far 
turned  out  gives  promise  of  a  "  lead  "  so  very 
well  worth  the  working.  Perhaps  it  will  grow 
better  as  it  gets  deeper,  but  certainly  Nos.  3  and 
4  of  the  series,  Miriam's  Heritage  and  Mag,  are 
little  or  no  improvement  on  Nos.  1  and  2.  In 
Miriam's  Heritage  we  have  an  intelligent  and 
well-to-do  family  exiling  themselves  through  an 
unreasonable  disappointment  of  the  husband's 
into  the  forests  about  the  upper  Delaware,  where 
a  clearing  is  opened,  a  lumber  business  built  up, 
a  family  reared,  and  a  variety  of  experiences, 
common  and  uncommon,  undergone.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  discomforts  resulting  from  the 
ill-temper  of  the  husband  and  father,  the  benev- 
olent activities  of  a  self-sacrificing  and  patient 
mother,  the  adventures  of  one  of  the  daughters 
at  a  boarding-school,  and  the  various  vicissitudes 
incident  to  a  new  undertaking  on  the  confines  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  before  the  days  of 
the  Erie  Railroad.  The  social  science  motive, 
which  gives  a  turn  to  parts  of  this  story,  is  still 
more  conspicuous  in  Mag,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  written  in  the  interest  of  prison  reform,  and, 
we  guess,  by  a  woman,  though  the  author's  name 
is  not  given.  Both  books,  the  latter  particularly, 
are  heavily  laden  with  local  or  national  dialect  — 
Scotch,  Irish,  African,  and  otherwise,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  cheapen  their  quality ;  but  both  are 
at  the  same  time  directed  by  an  elevated  and 
benign  purpose  and  in  both  there  are  occasional 
outbursts  of  a  warmly  religious  intent.  If  they 
were  more  interesting  we  should  commend  them 
more  heartily. 

The  Appletons,  not  resting  content  with  their 
"Collection  of  Foreign  Authors,"  now  rapidly 
growing- into  a  library  of  choice  fiction,  have 
begun  the  publication  of  a  "Handy  Volume 
Series,"  which,  in  paper-covered  books  of  pocket 
size  and  hard-times  prices,  is  to  gather  up 
another  collection  of  short,  choice  stories  by 
American,  English,  and  Continental  authors. 
Half  a  dozen  or  more  volumes  have  been  already 
published,  in  a  typography  which  is  extremely 
attractive.  The  first  of  these,  Mrs.  Edwardes's 
Jet,  is  a  rather  conventional  story,  introducing 
an  invalid  father,  and  a  marriageable  daughter 
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with  a  supposed  fortune,  and  two  contesting 
lovers,  one  of  whom,  a  clerical  Bohemian,  nearly 
captures  the  prize,  of  which  he  is  so  unworthy, 
while  the  other,  who  is  worthy,  is  in  the  end 
successful,  though  not  without  a  sore  trial  to  his 
faith  and  devotion.  There  is  a  curiously  hateful 
old  creature  in  the  book,  Lady  Austen,  whose 
rule  over  Lawrence  Biron  brings  to  mind  at  once 
the  somewhat  similar  relation  between  Lady 
Challoner  and  Ioris  in  Ouida's  Friendship  above 
mentioned.  Entertaining  as  is  the  story,  it  is 
not  so  thoroughly  so  as  the  other,  A  Struggle, 
which  is  really  quite  perfect  in  its  way,  almost  a 
true  French  idyll,  though  written  by  an  English- 
man. A  simpler  affair  could  hardly  be  devised. 
A  one-armed  American,  ex-officer  of  the  Federal 
armies,  is  serving  as  contre-maitre  in  a  foundry  in 
Alsace  as  the  German  war  comes  on.  The 
flames  of  battle  just  singe  the  chateau  where  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Delange,  resides,  and  our  Amer- 
ican, who  is  very  much  of  a  man,  has  the  good 
fortune  to  render  substantial  service  to  both 
property  and  persons,  chiefly  among  the  latter  to 
a  Mademoiselle  Delange.  We  leave  the  reader  to 
guess  the  result ;  the  story  is  told  in  an  altogether 
admirable  way.  There  is  neither  villain  in  it 
nor  villainy,  no  vulgarity  nor  anything  unpleasant, 
and  the  vividness  of  the  military  episode,  the 
beauty  of  Mademoiselle  Delange's  figure,  and 
the  pretty  action  throughout,  make  up  a  very 
charming  whole.  The  book  can  be  read  through 
at  a  sitting,  and  is  all  the  more  to  be  enjoyed  for 
that 


MINOB  NOTICES. 


Insanity  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Life.  By  Daniel 
Hack  Tuke,  M.  D.   [Macmillan  &  Co.] 

This  is  a  very  methodical  and  practical 
essay,  grounded  in  an  historical  view  of  the 
subject,  and  directed  by  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent purpose.  The  causes  of  insanity  Dr. 
Tuke  distributes  broadly  as  three  :  (i)  intox- 
ication, "whatever  the  poison  may  be," 
viewed  in  both  its  direct  and  remote  results ; 
(2)  defective  nourishment  consequent  upon 
poverty,  and  variously  manifested  in  modes 
of  life  ;  and  (3)  moral  or  intellectual  causes. 
Inter-marriages  are  excluded,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  still  sub  judice.  With  these 
three  classes  of  causes  in  mind  he  searches, 
in  his  first  five  chapters,  for  evidence  of  the 
prevalence  of  insanity  in  pre-historic  times, 
and  among  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans ;  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion favorable  to  them  as  compared  with 
modern  nations.  The  occasion  of  the 
increase  of  insanity  under  the  influences  of 
civilization  is  next  examined,  in  three  chap- 
ters ;  and  the  five  concluding  chapters  offer 
principles  and  suggestions  for  the  self-pre- 
vention of  mental  disorder.  Here  Dr.  Tuke 
lays  emphasis  in  succession  upon  purity  of 
heart  and  life,  upon  jealous  care  of  the  brain 
as  the  organ  of  the  mind,  upon  reverent 
obedience  to  physical  and  physiological  laws, 
upon  instant  attention  to  symptoms  of  danger, 
upon  cheerfulness  and  systematic  mental 
rest,  and  upon  a  nutritious  and  wholesome 


diet.#  As  to  the  use  of  wines  and  liquors 
he  expresses  himself  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage against  intemperance,  but  does  not 
insist  on  total  abstinence. 

Chemical  Experimentation.  By  S.  P.  Sadtler. 
[John  P.  Morton  &  Co.] 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  Sidney  A.  Norton. 
[Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.] 

These  books  are  carefully  written  and 
finely  printed,  and  are  creditable  alike  to 
authors  and  publishers.  As  respects  all 
departments  of  typography,  including  illus- 
trations, Louisville  and  Cincinnati  here 
compete  with  the  very  best  book-work  of 
the  Eastern  cities.  Internally  the  works 
differ.  Mr.  Sadtler  confines  himself  to  the 
limits  of  a  manual  of  instruction  in  labora- 
tory practice ;  Mr.  Norton  joins  with  direc- 
tions for  experiment  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science.  Mr.  Sadtler's  then  is 
designed  specifically  as  a  hand-hooY;  Mr. 
Norton's  as  a  /«tf-book. 

Memoirs  of  Jean  Francois  Marmontel.  With 
an  Essav  by  W.  D.  Howells.  [Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.] 

Poet,  dramatist,  editor,  political  place- 
holder, secretary  of  the  French  Academy, 
was  Marmontel ;  and  his  autobiography  is  a 
graphic  and  true  picture  of  literary,  regal, 
and  social  life  in  France  in  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  the  last  century.  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Diderot,  Buffon,  Madame  Pompa- 
dour, and  all  the  great  characters  of  that 
age  appear  upon  the  canvass,  sketched  with 
that  deftness  in  which  this  literary  Meisson- 
ier  is  unexcelled.  Mr.  Howells's  introductory 
essay  of  twenty-two  pages  is  an  excellent 
miniature  of  the  whole  work. 

Chips  from  Many  Blocks.  By  Elihu  Burritt 
[Rose-Belford  Publishing  Co.] 

Mr.  Burritt  tell  us  in  his  preface  that  this 
is  the  last  book  he  shall  be  able  to  make. 
As  he  is  now  but  sixty-seven  years  of  age 
we  can  hope  with  good  reason  that  his  abil- 
ity may  exceed  his  expectation.  We  cer- 
tainly wish  that  he  might  live  to  make  many 
more  books  as  good  as  this.  The  great 
variety  of  its  contents  strikingly  illustrates 
the  versatility  of  the  author,  who  is  equally 
at  home  in  the  discussion  of  grave  topics  of 
international  politics,  in  the  exposition  of 
philological  problems,  and  in  talking  enter- 
tainingly to  little  children  in  words  of  one 
syllable.  The  eight  chapters  into  which  the 
work  is  divided  are  really  so  many  groups  of 
brief  articles,  classified  according  to  their 
general  subject-matter ;  not  a  few  of  which 
we  recognize  as  having  been  printed  before 
in  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  the 
day.  Of  such  a  circumstance,  however,  it  is 
always  well  to  apprise  the  reader,  and  that 
has  not  been  done  in  this  instance.  Under 
the  head  of  "  International  Questions  "  Mr. 
Burritt  writes  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  and 
their  relation  to  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.    "  The  Eastern  Question  "  covers 


some  vigorous  remarks  upon  England's  fears 
and  Russia's  policy.  "  National  Questions  " 
include  papers  on  presidential  elections,  the 
care  of  the  freedmen,  the  want  of  "  public 
specialty  men,"  etc.  "  Economical  and  In- 
dustrial "  topics,  "  Educational,"  "  Religious 
and  Moral,"  and  two  chapters  of  "  Talks  " 
with  children  on  a  variety  of  themes,  fill  out 
the  volume,  which  is  not  large,  but  holds 
more  learning,  philosophic  insight,  sound 
common  sense,  and  practical  wisdom  than 
many  others  much  larger  and  more  preten- 
tious. It  is  pleasantly  dedicated  to  our 
Canadian  brethren,  among  whom  it  is  pub- 
lished, and  is  well  worth  reading  by  all 
American  citizens  who  have  time  to  attend  to 
thoughtful  and  weighty  utterance  upon  im- 
portant questions. 

Not  the  least  among  the  benefits  which  great 
universities  confer  on  the  community  is  their  af- 
fording to  men  of  talent  and  learning  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  unbiased  and  disinterested  con- 
tributions to  the  advance  of  thought.  Hence  we 
credit  Prof.  Shaler's  Thoughts  on  Intellectual 
Property  [J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.]  largely  to  the 
author,  but  partly  to  Harvard  University  of 
whose  faculty  he  is  a  member.  It  is  a  small 
volume,  not  at  all  a  compendium  or  exposition 
of  the  existing  law  of  intellectual  property,  nor 
in  any  sense  a  text-book  for  the  mass  of  every- 
day affairs,  but  a  suggestion  of  views  largely 
original  with  the  writer,  proffered  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  lead  in  the  reform  or 
advance  of  the  law.  Such  books  are  not  to  be 
expected  from  the  professional  writer ;  they  do 
not  afford  him  remuneration.  If  they  come 
from  the  practical  expert  in  the  field  to  which 
they  relate,  they  are  swayed  by  the  pecuniary  in- 
terests incident  to  his  calling.  We  receive  them 
most  hopefully  from  the  instructors  in  our  uni- 
versities. The  volume  contains  five  essays.  We 
do  not  perceive  any  distinct  consecutive  progress 
of  thought  in  them  ;  they  are  not  five  connected 
chapters  leading  to  a  single  result,  but  appear  in 
a  good  degree  independent,  though  urging  the 
same  general  principles.  The  first,  on  the  "Na- 
ture of  Intellectual  Property,"  pleads  for  a  truer 
estimate  and  higher  valuation  than  is  now  obtained 
for  the  fruits  of  mental  labor  in  their  various 
forms  as  compared  with  the  products  of  actual  toil. 
The  second,  "Effect  of  Invention  on  National 
Culture,"  sets  forth  the  indebtedness  of  our 
community  to  the  inventiveness  which  has  char- 
acterized American  life.  The  third,  "  American 
Communism,"  reproves  the  incipient  tendency 
to  disregard  or  undervalue  rights  of  property  in 
the  products  of  thought.  The  fourth,  on  "  Fos- 
tering Inventiveness,"  and  the  fifth  on  "  Interna- 
tional Property,"  urge  the  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic of  protecting  the  rights  of  inventors  and  au- 
thors by  home  laws  and  by  international  laws. 
It  is  no  part  of  Professor  Shaler's  purpose  to 
set  forth  the  existing  law  in  its  details.  He  is 
concerned  with  its  deficiency,  and  his  effort  is 
for  its  expansion  and  improvement  The  style 
is  serene  and  elevated;  somewhat  less  brilliant 
than  his  article  which  many  of  our  readers  who 
will  not  see  his  book  may  have  met  in  the  May 
Atlantic  ;  yet  well  suited  to  win  assent.  Those 
who  feel  concerned  that  the  thoughts  and  works 
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of  artists,  authors,  composers  and  inventors 
should  receive  a  higher  recognition  and  a  better 
reward  in  the  next  generation  than  they  do  in 
ours,  will  welcome  the  dissemination  of  these 
essays.   The  volume  is  beautifully  printed. 

There  comes  to  us  from  Evanston,  Illinois, 
with  the  imprint  of  Geo.  W.  Muir,  a  thin  little 
book  of  sixty-one  pages,  printed  and  bound  with 
rare  taste,  entitled  Five  Little  Girls  and  Two 
Little  Boys.  We  find  it  to  be  a  recital,  by  a 
mother  who  may  be  perhaps  now  thirty  years  of 
age,  of  the  events  of  her  own  life  from  child- 
hood up.  She  was  herself  one  of  the  "  five  little 
girls,"  and  the  five  were  sisters.  Nothing  could 
be  simpler  and  more  unpretending  than  this 
chapter  of  ordinary  domestic  experience,  one  of 
a  thousand ;  but  its  very  simplicity  gives  it  a 
charm,  and  the  extreme  naturalness  of  incident 
and  life-likeness  of  relation  make  it  quite  de- 
lightful. It  is  just  such  a  little  story  as  any 
mother  might  write  for  her  children  ;  and  yet, 
how  few  could  write  it. 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Browne  has  compiled,  and  F.  W. 
Robinson  &  Co.  have  published,  two  companion 
volumes  of  excerpts,  uniform  in  size,  style,  and 
price.  One,  Heart  Throbs  of  Gifted  Authors,  is 
made  up  of  brief  quotations,  in  prose  and  verse, 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  "  Youth,"  " Beau- 
ty," "  Love,"  "  Marriage,"  "  Man,"  "  Woman," 
"  Age,"  "  Death."  Names  of  authors  quoted 
are  given,  but  not  the  "  chapter  and  verse,"  and 
there  is  no  index.  The  only  guide  in  searching 
its  pages  is  its  principle  of  classification,  and 
that  is  arbitrary  and  cannot  of  course  be  satis- 
factory. Why,  for  example,  should  the  words 
"  It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone,"  be 
entered  under  "Marriage,"  rather  than  under 
"  Man  ?  "  These  very  words,  by  the  way,  are  mis- 
quoted, and  in  such  a  compilation  exactness  is  a 
quality  of  prime  importance.  The  second  of 
the  two  volumes,  Witty  Sayings  by  Witty  People, 
is  divided  into  "Bulls,"  "Puns,"  "Retorts," 
**  Epigrams,"  "  Aphorisms,"  "  Jests,"  "  Anec- 
dotes," "Epitaphs,"  and  "Conundrums;"  and 
may  be  likened  to  the  columns  of  "fun"  in  a 
weekly  paper  extended  to  the  length  of  304  i2mo 
pages.  Those  who  like  to  buy  their  jokes  at 
wholesale,  with  the  accompanying  risk,  will  like 
this  collection.  Both  books  are  well  printed  and 
bound. 

Political  Economy,  by  Prof.  Jevons,  in  the 
Series  of  Science  Primers,  has  the  excellences 
demanded  in  such  a  hand-book  ;  a  clear  and  suc- 
cinct treatment  of  the  main  topics,  aptness  of 
illustration,  and  an  important  place  for  the  sub- 
jects of  wages,  trades-unions,  and  cooperation. 
One  who  can  give  but  a  glance  over  the  domain 
of  this  science  will  be  sure  under  Prof.  Jevons's 
direction  to  have  his  attention  called  to  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  the  field  of  vision.  [D. 
Appleton  &Co.] 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  told  us  some 
time  ago  how  he  spent  a  summer  in  a  garden. 
Occasionally  since  he  has  given  us  accounts, 
generally  as  entertaining,  if  not  always  quite  as 
amusing,  of  how  he  has  otherwise  occupied 
himself.  He  now  relates  in  a  "  Little  Classic  " 
Jus    adventures    /*  the   Wilderness,  meaning 


thereby  the  Adirondack  wilderness.  How  he 
killed  a  bear,  and  so  avoided  the  bear's  killing 
him  ;  how  he  got  lost  in  the  woods ;'  how  he 
fished  for  a  trout  and  hunted  a  deer ;  and  how  he 
camped  out  with  and  without  the  usual  conven- 
iences; these  are  the  lines  along  which  his 
fancy  disports  itself.  He  gives  us,  too,  a  char- 
acter-portrait of  Old  Phelps,  and  adds  a  chapter 
in  the  same  key  on  "  How  Spring  Came  in  New 
England,"  by  way,  apparently,  of  making  a  thin 
book  a  little  thicker.  [Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.] 

Economic  Monographs  ;  Protection  and  Revenue 
in  1877,  by  Prof.  Sumner  of  Yale  College,  one 
of  Putnam's  "  Economic  Monographs,"  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  light  thrown  on  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  free  trade  by  the  statistics  of  the  last 
year.  In  reviewing  the  author's  Protection  in 
the  United  States  we  criticized  his  use  of  the 
argument  often  urged  by  free  traders  that  the 
protection  of  manufacturers  was  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  monopoly,  which  it  plainly  cannot  be 
where  the  population  is  free  to  move  from  one 
industry  to  another.  In  this  essay  Prof.  Sumner 
has  turned  an  admission  of  this  conclusion  into  a 
good  argument  for  his  own  side.  After  remark- 
ing that  the  present  tariff  worked  in  the  direction 
we  have  pointed  out  from  1867  to  1870,  he  says : 

"  This  influx  of  population  into  manufactures 
brought  the  profits  of  manufacturing  down  to  the 
level  of  those  of  agriculture  again.  Since  the  panic 
they  have  been  below,  and  population  is  now 
again  seeking  land;  who  can  doubt  that  this 
fictitious  and  arbitrary  moving  of  population 
from  industry  to  industry  is  mischievous  politi- 
cally and  economically  ?  The  population  does 
not  redistribute  itself  without  distress,  discontent, 
strikes,  riots,  and  great  loss  of  capital." 

The  Elective  Franchise,  by  D.  C.  McMillan,  is 
a  suggestive  essay  in  pamphlet  form  on  the  pow- 
er of  the  "  machine  "  in  to-day's  politics  and  the 
necessity  and  means  of  annihilating  it.  To  the 
author's  mind,  the  people  are  no  longer  sovereign. 
Elections  are  mere  form,  and  the  primaries  which 
are  real  sources  of  power  are  the  field  of  artifice 
and  fraud,  where  honest  citizens  who  are  willing 
to  attend  are  out-witted  by  a  few  who  know  the 
use  of  the  wires.  Mr.  McMillan  proposes  a  new 
method  of  electing  the  President,  by  which  he 
claims  that  the  real  choice  of  the  party  will  al- 
ways be  nominated  and  the  vote  of  each  elector 
have  more  significance  than  at  present 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Besant  was 
recently  prosecuted  in  England  for  republishing 
a  medical  book  written  by  a  physician  of  Massa- 
chusetts thirty  years  ago.  She  is  one  of  the 
English'labor  reformers  who  have  taken  hold  in 
earnest  of  certain  problems  of  social  life  that  a 
conventional  feeling  has  held  too  delicate  for 
public  discussion.  The  investigations  of  Malthus 
established  a  law  of  population,  adopted  by  Mill 
and  every  other  standard  writer  on  economics, 
which  teaches  that  the  only  relief  from  the  pressure 
of  population  on  the  means  of  subsistence  is  a 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  population  itself.  But, 
says  Mrs.  Besant,  "  it  is  clearly  useless  to  preach 
the  limitation  of  the  family  and  to  conceal  the 
means  whereby  such  limitation  may  be  effected. 
If  the  limitation  be  a  duty  it  cannot  be  wrong  to 
afford  such  information  as  shall  enable  people  to 
discharge  it."   We  have  in  those  lines  the  whole 
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object  of  a  little  book  of  fifty  pages,  The  Law 
of  Population,  which,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  opinions  advanced,  is  remarkably  well 
written,  with  a  modesty,  candor,  and  eloquence 
of  honest  conviction  that  win  the  sympathy  of 
the  reader.    [Asa  K.  Butts.] 

On  the  night  of  the  31st  Dec.  —  1st  Jan.  —  the 
earth  was  struck  by  the  comet  Gallia,  which  just 
grazed  it,  and  carried  off  into  space  a  few  mor- 
sels thereof,  including  a  party  of  gentlemen  of 
an  astronomical  turn  of  mind.  So  says  Jules 
Verne.  And  in  his  last  book.  Off  on  a  Comet,  he 
relates  their  adventures,  with  full  reports  of 
their  subsequent  astronomical  investigations  and 
conversations  thrown  in.  An  artist  supplies 
thirty-six  illustrations  of  Gallian  and  extra- 
Gallian  scenery,  we  suppose  from  drawings 
"  taken  on  the  spot."  "  But  is  it  all  true  ? "  asks 
one  of  our  young  readers.  "  My  dear  boy,"  re- 
plies this  indefatigable  romancer,  "truth  is  not 
so  much  what  really  is  as  what  ought  to  be." 
[Claxton,  Rerasen  &  Haffelfinger.] 

Dr.  Mary  J.  Studley,  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  has  written  a 
book  of  good  advice  for  young  women,  entitled 
What  Our  Girls  Ought  to  Know.  The  peculiar 
functions  of  the  female  sex  occupy  but  a  single 
chapter,  the  greater  part  of  the  book  being  de- 
voted to  an  exposition  of  general  physiological 
structure  and  law,  and  to  the  inculcation  of  sound 
principles  of  health,  virtue  and  happiness.  Little 
that  is  new  is  presented,  but  old  truths  are  set 
forth  with  affectionate  earnestness,  and  the  au- 
thor points  her  discourse  by  many  apt  quota- 
tions. [M.  L.  Holbrook  &  Co.] 

Dr.  H.  C.  Angell's  How  to  Take  Care  of  Our 
Eyes  is  a  thin  little  tract  of  seventy  pages, 
giving,  in  a  series  of  topical  paragraphs,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  illustrations,  clear 
information  concerning  the  mechanism  of  vision, 
plain  counsels  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the  eye, 
and  forcible  warnings  against  the  abuses  of  it. 
We  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  put  this 
book  into  practical  service  in  schools.  [Roberts 
Brothers.] 

Houston's  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy 
[Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger]  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  little  catechism  in  natural  science, 
wherewith,  by  means  of  well-directed  questions 
and  helpful  answers,  a  teacher,  and  especially  a 
parent,  may  guide  a  child's  slow  steps  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  world  around.  We  have  made  • 
a  trial  of  it,  and  find  that,  with  a  little  flexibility 
in  the  handling,  it  answers  its  purpose  very  well. 
—  Harper's  Annual  Record  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry for  1877  is  the  seventh  in  its  series,  which 
constitutes  a  sort  of  traveling  encyclopedia  along 
the  path  of  modern  material  progress.  It 
requires  a  pretty  good  editorial  pace  to  keep  up 
with  the  telephone-Bells  and  phonograph-Edisons 
of  our  day ;  but  Prof.  Baird,  with  his  specialist 
assistants,  does  it,  and  the  volume  is  important 
as  a  chronicle  and  useful  for  reference.  A  scien- 
tific necrology  and  bibliography  for  the  year  give 
it  special  value. —  Dr.  J.  G.  Batterson's  Sketch- 
Book  of  the  American  Episcopate  [].  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.]  is  a  collection  of  concise  but  minute 
biographies  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
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bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country, 
who  were  or  had  been  in  orders  at  the  time  of  its 
publication.  The  arrangement  is  chronological, 
the  information  evidently  careful  and  exact ;  and 
appended  is  a  list  of  the  forty  persons  who  have 
been  elected  to  the  Episcopal  office,  but  did  not 
assume  it  for  one  reason  or  another.  The  book 
is  a  large  and  handsome  one. —  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott's  illustrated  commentaries  on  the  Bible  are 
rapidly  advancing  through  the  New  Testament 
The  volume  on  Lukt  is  now  ready ;  that  on  John 
is  in  preparation  ;  and  Acts  is  already  published. 
Common  consent  gives  this  series  a  first  place 
among  the  best  popular  helps  for  Bible  study. 
[A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.]—  Twelve  more  of  the 
recent  discourses  of  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham 
have  been  bound  up  into  a  volume,  entitled  The 
Rising  and  the  Setting  Faith.  The  "  rising  faith  " 
is  radical  religion;  the  "setting,"  Christianity. 
This  is  the  prevailing  note  of  all.  [G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.] 

Recent  numbers  of  the  Portfolio  have  fur- 
nished all  that  could  be  expected  of  that  journal 
of  solitary  beauty  and  excellence.  The  etchings, 
in  particular,  have  been  among  the  finest  of  their 
class.  [J.  W.  Bouton.]  — The  Christian  Union, 
newspaper,  has  fallen  into  a  commendable  way  of 
scissoring  out  some  of  its  best  articles,  and  re- 
printing them  in  handy  pocket-pamphlet  form. 
Among  those  treated  of  late  to  this  distinction 
are  a  series  on  How  to  Spend  the  Summer,  A 
Ltiyman's  Thoughts  on  Preaching,  Mr.  Beecher's 
notable  sermon  on  The  Background  of  Mystery, 
and  four  articles  on  How  to  Study  the  Bible,  by 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott. —  Appleton's  illustrated 
pamphlet  on  The  Pacific  Railroads  contains  what 
are,  as  a  whole,  the  finest  engravings  of  Rocky 
Mountain  scenery  which  we  have  ever  seen.  With 
scarcely  an  exception  they  show  work  of  unusual 
excellence,  and  some  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
their  richness  and  delicacy. 


SHAKESPEABIANA. 


The  careless  transposition  of  stops,  as  well 

as  of  words  and  lines,  by  the  printers  of  the 

First  Folio,  is  often  the  occasion  of  obscurities, 

and  consequent  verbal  emendations  by  the  critics 

of  the  modern  text.   An  instance  occurs,  as  I 

have  often  thought,  in  the  beautiful  "Song"  at 

the  conclusion  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost : 

-  "  When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white, 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight : 

The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree, 

Mocks  married  men,"  etc. 

Although  "painting  the  meadows  with  delight" 

may  be  strained  to  a  meaning,  yet  it  is  pushing 

poetical  license  almost  beyond  reasonable  limits. 

Warburton  thought  so,  and  printed  the  line : 

"  Do  paint  the  meadows  much  btdight ;  " 

but  this  is  by  no  means  a  happy  alteration.  1 

believe  that  nothing  more  is  needed  than  to 

transpose  the  colon,  or  semicolon,  from  "delight" 

to  "  meadows  ; "  perhaps  it  would  be  still  better 

to  close  the  sentence  here  ;  so  we  should  read, 

as  probably  the  poet  intended : 

"  And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue  \ 
Do  paint  the  meadows.    With  delight 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree, 
Mocks  married  men,"  etc. 

I  formerly  thought  Or.  Farmer's  change  of 


" cuckoo-buds"  to  cowslip-buds  nas  sound,  owing 

perhaps  to  the  compositor's  eye  having  caught 

the  word  from  the  line  below ;  but  the  old  text 

is  right.    "  Cuckoo-buds "  is  the  common  plant 

Ranunculus  bulbosus,  and  the  provincial  name,  in 

Warwickshire,  for  what  we  call  buttercups,  Jting's- 

cups,  butter-flnuers,  and  goldcups. 

In  the  speech  where  Hamlet  first  sees  the 

ghost  of  his  father  (I,  iv,  45),  I  believe  there 

occurs  another  instance  of  mis-punctuation.  As 

printed  in  every  edition,  ancient  and  modern, 

excepting  only  Mr.  Furness's  admirable  "  New 

Variorum,"  we  have  it  thus  : 

"  Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee :  I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane :    O,  answer  me! 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cerements,"  etc. 

This,  if  anything,  is  a  flat  anti-climax.  Remove 

the  colon  after  "  Dane,"  and  read  thus  : 

"  I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  Father  1  — Royal  Dane,  O,  answer  me." 

and  then  we  have  a  beautiful  and  touching  cli- 
max. In  representing  this  scene  on  the  stage,  I 
should  suppose  the  Ghost,  at  the  words,  "  I'll 
call  thee,  Hamlet,"  to  start  and  make  a  halt; 
then,  at  the  word  "King,"  to  turn  slowly  round 
and  face  the  Prince,  who  would  thus  recognize 
his  father's  features,  fall  on  his  knees,  and  call 
him  "  Father  !  "  in  a  tone  of  deep  and  imploring 
affection  ;  I  should  imagine  a  pause  of  a  moment 
or  two  before  he  speaks  again,  and  then  he  would 
naturally  address  the  Ghost  by  his  more  general 
appellation :  "  Royal  Dane,  O,  answer  me ! H 

Although  this  seemingly  self-evident  reading 
was  suggested  by  a  correspondent  of  the  St. 
James  Chronicle  in  1 761,  and  approved  by  H.  I. 
Pye  ("Comments on  the  Commentators,"  p.  312), 
in  1807,  it  was  not  adopted;  but  the  editors  kept 
on,  one  after  another,  printing  the  same  old 
punctuation,  as  they  did,  during  many  years, 
another  error,  in  the  opening  scene  of  The  Tem- 
pest, thus : 

"  Master.    Boatswain  1 

Boats.    Here,  master :  what  cheer  ? 
Matt.   Good :  speak  to  the  mariners," 

and  this,  too,  amid  "a  tempest  of  thunder  and 
lightning,"  and  the  ship  on  the  point  of  being 
wrecked  !  The  colon  of  the  Folio  after  "  Good  " 
is  either  a  misprint  for  a  comma,  or  it  may  have 
been  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  "  Good  friend," 
or  "  Good  fellow."  One  would  have  thought 
this  was  palpable  from  the  immediately  subse- 
quent speeches,  "  Good  boatswain,  have  care ; " 
"  Nay,  good,  be  patient ; "  "  Good,  yet  remember 
whom  thou  hast  aboard."  Regarding  the  pas- 
sage in  Hamlet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
hearing  Mr.  Macready  give  it  as  above  contended 
for ;  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  it  in  Mr.  Fur- 
ness's text,  at  last.  He  says,  in  his  note  on  the 
passage  :  "  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  has  informed  me 
that  his  father  always  spoke  the  line  thus,  and 
that  he  himself  has  always  so  spoken  it  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Irving  has  also  adopted  it.  To  me  it 
is  unquestionably  the  true  reading,  and  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  punctuate  the  text  accordingly." 
Zanesville,  O.  Joseph  Crosby. 


Errors  in  Mrs.  Clarke's  Concordance.  P. 
364,  under  Heyday,  Caliban's  "Freedom,  heydayl 
heyday,  freedom  I  freedom,  heyday,  freedom !  " 
(Tempest,  ii,  2,  190)  is  omitted.  Messrs.  Clark 
and  Wright  forgot  this  passage  when  they  stated, 


in  their  note  on  Hamlet,  iii,  4,  69  (Clarendon 
Press  edition,  p.  188)  that  "  heyday  occurs  only 
as  an  exclamation  in  three  other  passages  of 
Shakespeare." 

P.  517,  under  Mounting,  the  passage  "  mount- 
ing his  eyes,  he  did  discharge,"  etc,  is  wrongly 
assigned  to  Richard  II,  i,  2.  It  should  be  Henry 
VIII,  i,  2. 

Errors  in  Abbott's  Shakespearian  Gram- 
mar. There  are  so  many  of  these  that  I  have 
not  the  patience  to  make  a  list  of  them,  and  you 
would  hardly  be  willing  to  allow  the  space  for 
printing  them.  The  following,  which  is  the  first 
one  I  open  to,  is  worse  than  the  average  : 

P.  46,  §  55  :  for 

"  I  fear  mtUdmg  what  may  be  said  against  me." 

Htnrjt  VIII,  i,  1, 1  is. 

read 

"I  fear  miking 
What  can  be  said  against  me." 

Htmry  VIII,  r,  1,  iao. 

Here  are  three  errors  in  a  single  quotation. 

On  page  134,  first  line,  "Rich.  Ill"  should  be 
"Rich.  II."  On  page  136,  fifth  line,  -nightly 
magic"  should  be  "mighty  magic."  On  page 
137,  last  line  but  one,  "iii,  6,  55"  should  be 
"iii,  6,  165."  On  page  140,  "J.  C,  ii,  2,  331  " 
should  be  "  J.  C,  ii,  1,  331 ; "  and  in  the  first 
line  on  the  next  page  "A.  Y.  L.,  i,  1,  46"  should 
be  "  A.  Y.  L.,  i,  2,  18 ; "  and  so  on. 

As  I  have  sent  several  lists  of  these  errors  to 
Mr.  Abbott,  they  may  not  be  found  in  recent 
copies  of  the  Grammar.  W.  J.  Rolfk. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hunter's  Separate  Plays.  The  separate 
plays,  some  thirty  or  forty  of  them,  edited  by 
Rev.  John  Hunter,  M.  A.,  and  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  are  neatly 
printed,  bound  in  flexible  cloth  covers,  and  pret- 
tier than  the  Clarendon  Press  plays.  The  notes 
are  of  fair  quality,  printed  on  the  page  with  the 
text,  like  Hudson's,  and  generally  full  enough 
for  helping  the  understanding.  The  text  departs 
but  slightly  from  the  early  authorities  of  1623 
or  later,  except  o*  course,  in  avoiding  the 
printers*  blunders ;  it  is,  however,  "  purified,"  as 
are  Hudson's,  Rolfe's,  and  the  Clarendon  Press 
series.  Best  of  all,  for  some  readers,  the  price 
is  but  one  shilling  each  (35  cents  here  in  our 
money).  G.  T.  Fairchild. 

Lansing,  Mich. 

We  are  quite  curious  to  see  Mr.  Crowell's  new 
one-volume  edition  of  Shakespeare.  Its  price, 
$1.25,  is  certainly  in  its  favor. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


76.   The  Angelus.   Who  is  the  author  of 

the  following  lines : 

"  Hark  to  the  Angelus  sweetly  ringing 
O'er  hill  and  dale, 
Hark  how  the  melody  maidens  are  singing 
Floats  ou  the  gale." 

Philadelphia.  J.  B.  S. 

We  cannot  discover.  There  is  a  song  by  Ch.  Gounod, 
entitled  "  Ring  011  Sweet  Angelus  "  The  "  Angelus"  is  a 
prayer  to  the  Virgin,  instituted  by  Pope  Urban  II,  begin- 
ning with  the  words :  "  Angelus  Domini  numiavit  Maria t " 
There  are  three  verses,  each  ending  with  "  Ave  Maria." 
The  prayer  is  recited  three  times  a  day  at  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  called  "  The  Angelus."  This  bell  is  still  rung  in  sou* 
English  parishes  at  morning  and  evening. 
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77.   Bononcini  and  Handel.    In  Lecky's 

History  of  England  in  the  18th  Century •,  Vol.  I, 

577,  a  famous  squib  about  a  musical  squabble, 

by  John  Byrom,  1691-1763,  is  given  thus  : 

"  Some  say  that  Signor  Bononcini 
Compared  to  Handel  is  a  ninny; 
Others  aver  that  to  him  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange  that  such  difference  should  be 
•Twixt  tweedledum  and  twecdledee." 

But  our  John  Bartlett,  whose  Familiar  Quotations 

are  most  carefully  studied  and  edited  for  verbal 

accuracy,  has  it  with  variations  in  four  out  of  the 

six  lines : 

"  Some  say,  compared  to  Bononcini, 
That  Mynheer  Handel's  but  a  ninny; 
Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange  all  this  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee." 


Who  is  right? 
Boston. 


J.  T.  T. 


78.  Tho'  Lost  to  Sight,  to  Mem'ry  Dear. 

The  note  below,  just  published  in  circular  form, 
explains  itself : 

THO'  LOST   TO   SIGHT,  TO  MEM'RY 
DEAR. 

The  following  song  was  "composed  for,  and 
sung  by,  Mr.  Augustus  Braham.  The  words  and 
music  are  by  George  Linley"  (a  song  writer 
and  composer),  who  was  born  in  1798,  and  died 
in  1865.  It  is  not  known  when  the  song  was 
written.  It  was  set  to  music  and  published  by 
Cramer,  Beale  &  Co.,  London,  about  1848. 

Cambridge;  Mass.  John  Bartlett. 

Tho'  lost  to  sight  to  mem'ry  dear 

Thou  ever  wilt  remain ; 
One  only  hope  my  heart  can  cheer, 

The  hope  to  meet  again. 

Oh  I  fondly  on  the  past  I  dwell, 

And  oft  recall  those  hours 
When,  wand'ring  down  the  shady  dell, 

We  gathered  the  wild-flowers. 

Yes,  life  then  seemed  one  pare  delight, 

Tho'  now  each  spot  looks  drear ; . 
Yet,  tho'  thy  smile  be  lost  to  sight, 

To  mem'ry  thou  art  dear, 
To  mem'ry  thon  art  dear. 

Oft  in  the  tranquil  hour  of  night, 

When  stars  illume  the  sky, 
I  gaze  upon  each  Orb  of  Light, 

And  wish  that  thou  wert  by ; 

I  think  upon  that  happy  time, 

That  time  so  fondly  lov'd, 
When  last  we  heard  the  sweet  bells  chime, 

As  thro'  the  fields  we  rov'd. 

Yea,  life  then  seem'd  one  pure  delight, 

Tho'  now  each  spot  looks  drear; 
Yet,  tho'  thy  smile  be  lost  to  sight, 
To  mem'ry  thou  art  dear, 
To  mem'ry  thou  art  dear. 

  / 

79.  The  Commune.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  as  to  a  reliable  history  of  the  Paris 
Commune  ?  w.  B.  v. 

Macon,  Ga. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  tkt  Paris  Commun*  in  1871.  By 
W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  Harper  &  Brothers.  1871.  This 
work  will  probably  meet  our  correspondent's  want. 


KEWS  AND  H0TE8. 


—  The  late  Mr.  Bloomfield  H.  Moore  had  a 
large  and  choice  library  at  his  Philadelphia  home, 
and  his  wife  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a 
much  discussed  novel,  published  a  year  or  two 
since,  entitled  On  Dangerous  Ground.  Mr. 
Moore  began  life  with  moderate  means,  but  had 
acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  had  indulged  his 
literary  tastes  in  a  generous  though  discriminat- 
ing measure.    His  collection  was  especially  rich 


in  the  literature  of  Ireland,  Russia,  and  America, 
and  included  many  rarities,  such,  for  example,  as 
a  large  folio  edition  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  printed 
from  blocks  under  date  of  1474- 

—  The  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  had  revised  her  poems  for 
publication,  and  as  a  gentleman  of  literary  habit 
was  appointed  her  executor,  it  is  presumed  their 
appearance  will  not  be  delayed.  She  had  indeed 
planned  two  volumes,  one  of  poems  and  the 
other  of  prose,  the  leading  feature  of  the  latter 
to  be  the  paper  on  "  Poe  and  His  Critics."  Mrs. 
Whitman's  grave  was  so  lined  and  bordered 
with  evergreen  at  the  time  of  her  burial,  that  the 
earth  was  not  visible. 

—  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Appleton  was  the  third  of  the  Ap- 
pleton  brothers,  sons  of  the  late  Daniel  Appleton, 
the  founder  of  the  great  publishing  house  bear- 
ing that  name.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1821, 
and  was  educated  with  particular  care,  acquiring 
the  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages,  and 
traveling  extensively  in  the  old  world,  by  the 
time  he  was  twenty-one.  He  was  a  publisher  in 
Philadelphia  for  several  years,  and  a  member  of 
the  New  York  house  only  since  1865.  In  the 
latter  connection  it  was  our  privilege  to  have 
known  him,  and  to  have  found  in  him  one  of  the 
truest,  wisest,  and  best  of  the  friends  of  the  Lit- 
erary World.  One  of  the  best  sketches  of  Mr. 
Appleton  was  that  printed  the  day  after  his 
death,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  it  so 
exactly  confirms  the  impressions  we  have  always 
entertained  of  him  that  we  copy  the  greater  part 
of  it  here  : 

To  persons  who  knew  him  well,  or  who  had 
won  his  confidence,  Mr.  Appleton  was  communi- 
cative and  genial ;  but  in  the  presence  of  stran- 
gers he  often  was  reticent  and  reserved.  At  all 
times,  however,  he  was  exceedingly  sensitive. 
Though  occasionally  subject  to  strange  moods  of 
depression — when  ne  seemed  to  be  oblivious  to 
much  that  was  happening  around  him — he  was 
frequently  very  joyous  and  sanguine.  He  knew 
what  a  good  story  is,  and  could  tell  one  with  fine 
effect.  Many  of  his  friends  will  remember  how 
successfully  he  could  keep  a  table-full  of  guests 
in  merriment  Yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  very  fond  of  what  is  called  social  life.  His 
delight  when  away  from  business  was  in  his  home, 
and  of  his  family  he  was  exceedingly  fond  ;  yet 
work  to  him  was  always  a  pleasure,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  details  of  the  operations  of  the  firm 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  partner.  For 
the  fine  arts  his  liking  had  become  a  passion. 
Perhaps  no  publisher  in  this  city  ever  understood 
and  enjoyed  the  best  features  of  a  good  engrav- 
ing as  he  did ;  and  while  he  was  in  Philadelphia 
the  series  of  juvenile  books  got  out  under  his  au- 
spices were  notable  for  the  beauty  of  their  illus- 
trations and  of  their  general  appearance. 

The  persons  in  his  employ  always  knew  what 
to  expect  of  Mr.  George  Appleton.  He  never 
scolded  any  of  them,  he  never  threatened  nor 
domineered.  If  a  man  fell  much  behind  either 
in  faithfulness  or  intelligence,  that  man's  head 
was  very  likely  to  be  "chopped  off"  without 
warning  or  ceremony.  When  "Mr.  George" 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  something  had  gone  wrong,  and 
somebody  had  better  be  careful ;  but  there  was 
no  reprimanding  and  rarely  any  fault-finding.  On 
the  other  hand,  diligence  and  competence  were 
invariably  recognised,  and  often  substantially  re- 
warded. "You  earned  more  last  year  than  your 
salary  ;  your  salary  will  be  increased  next  year, 
and  you  will  find  an  extra  amount  to  your  credit 
for  last  year,"  is  the  sort  of  talk  that  some  of  the 
persons  in  his  employ  will  remember  to  have  lis- 
tened to ;  and  when,  perhaps,  they  were  feeling 
just  a  little  tired  from  overwork,  it  would  not 


have  l>een  strange  if  they  had  heard  him  say  in 
his  bluff  hearty  way :  "  Go  off,  take  a  vacation, 
take  your  wife  along ;  I'll  pay  the  expenses  and 
get  some  one  to  do  your  work  while  you  are 
away." 

In  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  Mr.  Appleton 
was  a  religious  man.  His  nature  was  reverential, 
and  his  life  devout.  In  spite  of  his  vigorous 
likes  and  dislikes  he  was  as  good  a  judge  of  men 
as  of  books.  His  duties  as  a  citizen  he  performed 
with  singular  and  conscientious  exactness,  though 
for  "  politics  "  he  cared  nothing,  nor  was  there  in 
the  gift  of  his  fellow-citizens  any  office  that 
could  charm  him  from  business  or  from  home. 
A  more  modest  man  perhaps  never  entered  his  es- 
tablishment ;  and  the  last  thing  that  would  have 
pleased  him  would  be  a  printed  tribute  to  his 
worth.  Yet  the  Horatian  Integer  Vitte  might  ap- 
propriately be  sung  over  his  grave. 

—  The  following  lines,  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall, 

were  recently  published  in  the  London  Echo  in 

commemoration  of  the  54th  anniversary  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Hall's  wedding  day: 

"Yes  !  we  go  gently  down  the  hill  of  life. 
And  thank  our  Cod  at  every  step  we  go : 

The  husband-lover  and  the  sweetheart-wife. 
Of  creeping  age  what  do  we  care  or  know  ? 

Each  says  to  each :  '  Our  fourscore  years,  thrice  told, 
Would  leave  us  young : '  the  Soul  is  never  old. 

*'  What  is  the  Grave  to  us?  can  it  divide 
The  destiny  of  two  by  God  made  one  ? 

We  step  across,  and  reach  the  other  side, 
To  know  our  blended  life  is  but  begun. 

These  fading  faculties  are  sent  to  say 
Heaven  is  more  near  to-day  than  yesterday." 

—  We  do  not  know  what  the  publishers  as  a 
fraternity  think  of  such  cheapening  of  good  lit- 
erature, but  we  are  very  clear  that  to  a  very  large 
part  of  the  public,  and  for  very  important  pur- 
poses of  the  general  good,  the  new  "Franklin 
Square  Library"  of  the  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers  is  a  great  boon.  We  have  hardly  yet 
commended  this  enterprise  in  the  terms  it  de- 
serves. The  excellent  qualities  of  the  early 
issues  give  promise  of  a  series  of  real  value, 
and  the  form,  print,  and  price  combine  to  make 
books  —  if  books  these  unbound  sheets  may  prop- 
erly be  called  —  which  must  find  many  buyers. 

—  Twenty-one  American  publishers  are  rep- 
resented at  the  Paris  Exhibition  by  their  printed 
books ;  the  contributions  being  massed  in  a  sin- 
gle alcove,  perhaps  ten  feet  square,  and  exam- 
ination being  facilitated  by  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue. —  M.  Henri  Martin,  the  historian,  and  M. 
Renan,  the  theologian,  have  been  elected  to  the 
seats  in  the  French  Academy  formerly  held  by 
Thiers  and  Claude  Bernard. —  Mr.  Stanley's  nar- 
rative of  African  discovery  is  out  in  London, 
and  very  interesting  it  proves  to  be.  —  The  Fir- 
min-Didot  Library,  which  has  just  been  sold  in 
Paris,  was  the  largest  and  finest  private  collection 
of  books  in  the  French  capital,  and  its  rarities,  of 
which  there  were  many,  brought  large  prices.  — 
Mr.  Swinburne  projects  a  new  dramatic  dic- 
tionary. 

—  A  Goethe  Society  has  been  formed  at  Vien- 
na, much  after  the  model  of  the  Shakespeare 
societies  in  England.  —  A  large  portion  of  the 
Latin  works  of  Wiclif,  which  are  mostly  still  in 
manuscript,  at  Vienna,  have  been  transcribed  by 
Dr.  Rudolf  Buddensieg  of  Dresden,  and  will  be 
published  by  him  with  careful  historical  and 
critical  notes.  A  first  part  will  consist  of  polem- 
ical tracts ;  a  second,  of  ecclesiastical  treatises. 
—  Signor  Sacchi,  of  Cremona,  has  begun  the 
publication,  in  installments,  of  /  Tipografi  Ebrei 
di  Soncino,  a  careful  and  elaborate  mono- 
graph on  Gerson  and  other  Jewish  printers  who, 
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in  the  early  days  of  printing,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  production  of  editions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Talmud. —  The  Posthumous  Poems 
of  Philothie  C  Neddy  (Phoebus  !  what  a  name  !  ) 
have  been  published  in  Paris.  His  real  name 
was  Auguste  Marje  Dondey,  which  he  afterward 
changed  to  TWophile  Dondey,  and  this  in  turn 
to  the  grotesque  one  above  given. 

—  Mr.  William  Black  is  yachting  it  among  the 
Hebrides ;  picking  up  materials,  perhaps,  for  a 
new  novel.  —  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  is  summer- 
ing in  Florence,  and  has  there  lately  addressed 
an  illustrious  audience  in  French,  on  "  French 
Education."  —  Prof.  Farinelli  of  the  same  city  is 
giving  in  London  a  scries  of  nine  readings  on 
Dante's  Inferno.  — »  The  eldest  daughter  of 
"Christopher  North,"  the  widow  also  of  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier,  has  recently  died  in  Scotland  at 
the  age  of  65.  —  Mr.  Henry  James,  Jr.,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  London  Reform  Club. 

—  Mr.  Edward  Arber,  the  editor  of  various  En- 
glish reprints  and  transcripts,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London. 

—  Ginn  &  Heath  of  Boston,  announce  an  edi- 
tion of  Milton's  "  Lycidas,"  with  notes  by  Prof. 
Homer  B.  Sprague.— J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  will 
reprint  a  series  of  Annotated  Poems  of  English 
Authors,  now  appearing  in  England,  to  include 
Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Cowper's  "  Task," 
Gray's  "Elegy,"  and  Goldsmith's  "Traveller" 
and  "Deserted  Village."  They  have  also  re- 
published George  Sale's  edition  of  the  Koran,  at 
the  low  price  of  $2.00.  —  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  will 
put  into  book  form  Miss  Emma  E.  Brown's  excel- 
lent scries  of  papers  on  the  Toilers  of  the  Boston 

-  Streets,  and  Lucy  Cecil  White's  Story  of  English 
Literature  for  Young  People,  both  of  which 
have  been  appearing  in  Wide  Awake.  —  Roberts 
Brothers  announce  for  September,  a  volume  of 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Anna  Jameson  by  her 
niece,  Miss  Girardine  Macpherson ;  Fords,  How- 
ard &  Hulburt  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  Mr. 
Bryant  by  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson  ;  and  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons  a  statistical  and  descriptive  vol- 
ume on  American  Colleges  by  Charles  F.  Thwing. 

—  Eugene  L.  Didier  of  Baltimore  is  preparing  a 
History  of  American  Publishers,  which,  if  well 
prepared,  will  be  a  work  of  much  interest  and 
value. 

—  A  Life  of  Earl  Beaconsfield,  by  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  is  in  press  of  Mullan  &  Son,  London. 
— The  English  market  has  been  ordering  Miss 
Stebbins's  Life  of  Charlotte  Cushman  by  cable.— 
More  of  the  diary  and  correspondence  of  Henry 
Crabb  Robinson  is  promised  to  the  lovers  of 
personal  reminiscences,  the  material  already 
published  being  only  a  portion.  —  The  works  of 
Provost- Paradol  are  being  translated  into  En 
glish. —  Spielhagen  has  a  new  novel  in  hand,  the 
scene  of  which  i*  Prussia.  It  will  be  published 
in  September. —  A  shilling  weekly  serial,  The 
Lives  of  the  Cardinals,  is  about  to  be  started  in 
London.  It  will  run  through  seventy-five  num- 
bers, each  with  a  biography,  photograph,  and 
autograph. —  A  new  translation  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  is  preparing  in  England. —  Dr.  Zicbig,  of 
Dresden,  has  issued  a  second  edition  of  his 
History  and  Literature  of  Short-hand,  now  by  far 
the  most  nearly  complete  work  upon  the  subject 

—  Bismarck  is  the  subject  of  a  two-volume  work 


about  to  appear  in  Leipzig. —  A  banquet  was 
given  in  Berlin  July  2d,  in  honor  of  the  visiting 
correspondents,  and  the  first  toast,  in  honor  of 
the  Emperor  William,  was  proposed  by  Berthold 
Auerbach.  Spielhagen  also  made  a  short  speech 
on  the  relations  of  journalists  and  authors. —  A 
number  of  letters  in  Latin  between  Milton  and 
Herman  Mylius,  Councillor  to  the  Count  of 
Oldenburg,  have  been  discovered  in  Berne. — 
Translations  of  Mr.  Smiles's  Self-Help  have  ap- 
peared in  Asia,  India,  and  Japan,  and  now  in 
Spain ;  leaving  Turkey  the  only  European  na- 
tion which  lacks. 

— Dr.  Cunningham  Geikie's  Life  of  Christ  has 
reached  a  second  edition. —  The  present  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  brought  out  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Despatches,  etc.,  of  his  father,  the  hero  of 
Waterloo. — A  History  of  Provencal  Life  and 
Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Francis  Huef- 
fer,  and  Mr.  Trelawney's  Records  of  Shelley,  By- 
ron and  the  Author,  are  among  the  more  valuable 
and  interesting  of  recent  English  publications. — 
The  work  of  reproducing  the  Shakespeare 
Quartos  in  fac  simile  is  steadily  advancing  under 
Mr.  Furnivall's  superintendence.  —Mr.  Alan 
Bagot,  a  mining  engineer,  has  put  together  some 
notes  on  the  causes  and  prevention  of  Accidents 
in  Mines,  which  should  be  consulted  by  all  in 
charge  of  such  works  in  this  country.  [C.  Kegan 
Paul  &  Co.]  —  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson  and 
Scott's  Rokeby,  each  suitably  edited,  will  follow 
in  turn  in  Rivingtons'  "  English  School  Classics." 
— Joaquin  Miller  publishes  in'  London  a  new 
volume  of  poems,  Songs  of  Far  Away  Lands, 
dedicated  to  Lord  Houghton. —  Marcus  Ward  & 
Co.  announce  a  new  biographical  series  under 
the  general  title  of  "  The  New  Plutarch."  Lives 
of  Victor  Emanuel,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  Haroun 
Alraschid,  Richelieu,  and  Hannibal,  by  various 
writers,  are  to  be  among  the  first  volumes. —  The 
Fourth  Congress  of  Oriental  Scholars  will  be 
held  at  Florence,  September  12-18,  "should  the 
peace  of  Europe  not  be  disturbed."  —  Among 
forthcoming  publications  of  the  Old  French  Text 
Society  will  be  a  collection  of  all  the  "  Farces, 
Soties,  Cris,  Monologues,  et  Sermons  joyeux  "  of 
the  early  French  stage. 


MARRIED. 

Boyesen  —  Keen.  In  New  York  City,  June  37, 
Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen  to  Elizabeth  M.  Keen. 

Crosby  — Fillmore.  In  Zanesville,  O.,  July  a,  Joseph 
Crosby  to  Agnes  Fillmore. 

Pope-Tennyson.  At  St.  Giles's,  Oxford,  July  1-6, 
Rev.  R.  W.  M.  Pope,  B.  D.,  Divinity  Lecturer  of  Worces- 
ter College  and  Curate  of  St.  Giles's,  to  Miss  Cecilia  Mary 
Tennyson,  niece  of  the  Poet  Laureate. 

DIED. 

Hardy.  In  London,  June  so,  Sir  Thomas  Duffus 
Hardy,  74  years;  Deputy  Keeper  of  Public  Records,  edi- 
tor of  many  publications  under  the  Record  Commission, 
and  a  contributor  in  various  ways  to  English  historical 
archeology. 

Peters.  In  Edinburgh,  June  27,  James  Peters,  78  years; 
cashier  of  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  and  for  63  years  in  the 
employment,  first  of  Thomas  Nelson,  Senior,  and  latterly 
of  the  present  firm. 

Whitman.  In  Providence,  R.  I..  June  27,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Helen  Whitman,  65  years  ;  author  of  Hours  0/  Lift  and 
Otkrr  Poems  (1853),  Edgar  A.  Pot  and  His  Critics 
(1859),  and  various  critical  essays  on  European  writers. 

Moore.  In  Philadelphia,  July  5,  Bloomfield  H.  Moore, 
60  years. 

Appleton.  In  Riverdale-on-the-Hudson,  July  7,  George 
Swett  Appleton,  in  his  57th  year. 

Mason.    In  Allston,  Mo.,  July  13.  Thomas  Mason; 
humorous  writer  of  considerable  local  reputation  over  the 
signature  of  "  I.  X.  Peck." 

Hunt.  In  Boston,  July  23,  Rev.  Samuel  Hunt.  60 
years ;  formerly  the  private  secretary  of  the  late  Vice  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  and  the  latter' s  assistant  in  the  preparation  of 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slavs  Power  in  A  mtrsca. 
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FICTION. 

Col.  Dunwoddib,  Millionaire.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

Paper.  75c. 

A  Beautiful  Woman.  Leon  Brook.  Do.  Do. 
Sheets.  10c. 

Christine  Brownlee's  Ordeal.  Do.  Do.  ioc 

Ma.  Peter  Crewitt.   The  Author  of  "Thai  Husband 

of  Mine."  Lee  &  Shepard.  Paper.  50c 
Nobody's  Husband.  Lee  &  Shepard.  Paper.  50c 
Ariadne.  Henry  Grfville.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  50c 
Somebody  Else  G.  P.  Lathrop.  Roberts  Brothers.  $1.25. 
Margarbthb.    From  the  German  of  E.  Juncker  by 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister.   J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  I "-50. 

Pillonk.    From  the  Danish  of  Wilhelm  Bergsoe  by  D. 

G.  Hubbard.    Lock  wood,  Brooks  &  Co.  ft. 00. 

Madams  Pompadour's  Garter.     Gabrielle  de  St. 

Andre.   T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.    Paper.  50c 

Kindling  Wood  Jimmy.  Edward  A.  Rand.  American 
Tract  Society.  $1.00 

The  Crew  of  the  Sam  Wkllhr.   John  Habberton. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Paper.  75c 
Six  to  One.    Edward  Bellamy.   Do.  Do.  jsc 
The  Pride  of  Life.    Jane,  Lady  Scott.    T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brothers.  (1.00. 

The  Bird  of  Passage.  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    Paper.  25c 

Old  Martin  Bo-wtawbn's  Jest.  Marian  C.  L.  Reeves 
and  Emily  Read.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Paper.  50c. 

Drift  from  Two  Shores.  Bret  Harte.  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.  fi.ac. 

The  Fisherman  of  Augb.  Katherine  S.  Macquoid. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  20c. 

Hathbrcourt.  Mrs.  Moles  worth.  H.  Holt  A  Co.  $1.00. 

Child  and  Woman.  From  the  German  of  Clementine 
Helm  by  J.  Zitella  Cocke.  Philadelphia :  J.  A.  Moore.  $t.$o. 

Nobody's  Business.    Jeanette  Hadertnan.  Authors' 
Publishing  Co.    Paper.  joc 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  PRACTICAL. 

How  to  Take  Care  of  Our  Eyes.  H.  C.  Angell,  M. 
D.    Roberts  Brothers.  .  50c. 

Metals  and  Their  Chief  Industrial  Applications. 
Charles  R.  Alder  Wright.    Macmillan  &  Co.  $1.25. 

Horseback  Riding  from  a  Medical  Point  or  View. 
Ghislani  Durant,  M.  D.    Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin.    J  1.50. 

What  Our  Girls  Ought  to  Know.    Mary  J.  Studley, 
M.  D.   M.  L.  Holbrook  &  Co. 

Hints  to  Women  on  the  Care  of  Property.  Alfred 
Walker.    Harper  &  Brothers.    Paper.  *$c 

Sensible  Etiquette  of  thb  Best  Society.  Mrs.  H. 
O.  Ward.    Porter  &  Cosies.  li.oo. 

Ferns  in  Thsir  Homes  and  Ours.    John  Robinson. 
S.  E.  Cassino.  [Salem,  Mass.]  *'■$»• 
RELIGIOUS. 

Texts  from  the  Buddhist  Canon.  With  Accompa- 
nying Narratives.  Tr.  from  the  Chinese  by  Samuel  BeaL 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 

An  Illustrated  Commentary  on  Matthew.  Lyman 
Abbott.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  —  Do.  Do.  Mark  and  Lusts. 
—  Do.  Do.  Acts.    Each.  92.00. 

Trbmadoc  Sermons.    H.  N.  Grimier,  M.  A.    ad  ed- 
Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  [London.] 
POETRY. 

The  Ring  of  Amethyst.  Alice  Withington  Robbioa. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  91.25. 

Play-Day  Pobms.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Rossher 
Johnson.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.00. 

Elbctra.  Tr.  from  the  Greek  of  Sophocles  by  Nicholas 
Longworth,  M.  A.    Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  %  t  -50. 

A  Modern  Hebrew  Poet.  The  Life  and  Writings  of 
Moses  Chaim  Luzzatto.  A.  S.  Isaacs.  The  Jewish  Mes- 
senger [New  York]." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Superstition  and  Force.  Essays  on  the  Wauxer  of 
Law  — The  Wager  of  Battle— The  Ordeal  —  Torture- 
Henry  C.  Lea.   3d  ed.    Henry  C.  Lea  [Philadelphia}. 

Thb  China  Hunters'  Club.  The-Yooagest  Member. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  * « -  7  S- 

Samubl  Johnson.  Leslie  Stephen.  Harper  &  Bros.  75c 

Goethe.   A.  Hay  ward.   J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    91  -00. 

A  Primbr  or  German  Literature.  Helen  S.  ConanL 
Harper  &  Brothers.    Paper.  ajc. 

Thb  Essays  of  Eua.  Charles  Lamb.  1st  Serica.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    Paper.  30c 

A  Year  of  American  Travel.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont. 
Harper  &  Rroihers.    Paper.  a$c 

The  Student's  French  Grammar.  Charles  Heron 
Wall.  With  an  Introduction  by  S.  Littnf.  Harper  & 
Brothers.  91.40. 
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MR.  OROWELL'B  SHAKESPEARE* 

THIS  is  an  exceedingly  clear  and  hand- 
some reprint,  as  regards  the  text,  of 
what  is  widely  known  as  the  "  Globe  Edi- 
tion "  set  forth  by  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Wright,  of  Cambridge,  England.  In  respect 
of  print  and  paper,  the  book  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired;  albeit  the  type  is  indeed 
small,  as  must  needs  be  the  case  in  order  to 
compass  the  whole  in  so  compact  a  form. 

The  learned  editors  very  seldom,  if  ever, 
attempt  themselves  to  make  any  corrections 
of  the  ancient  text,  and  are  very  slow  and 
reluctant  to  admit  such  corrections  made  or 
proposed  by  others.     This  conservatism 
they  carry  further  indeed  than  some  highly 
judicious   Shakespearian  would  approve; 
but  the  error,  if  it  be  one,  is  at  least  on  the 
safe  side.   There  are  hundreds  of  passages 
in  Shakespeare,  where  the  right  reading  is, 
and  will  probably  long  continue  to  be,  more 
or  less  in  doubt ;  where  the  old  text  either 
yields  no  sense  at  all  or  a  sense  clearly 
wrong,  and  where  such  corrections  as  would 
be  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  are,  to  say  the 
least,  exceedingly  difficult   And,  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  generally,  that  the  work  of  text- 
ual rectification  in  this  great  classic  is  just 
the  nicest  and  most  delicate  art  involved  in 
the  whole  province  of  modern  editorship. 
This,  however,  is  something  from  our  pres- 
ent purpose. 

Besides  the  text  and  the  erudite  and  elab- 
orate glossary  of  the  "  Globe  Edition,"  we 
have  here  a  careful  and  accurate  "  Index  to 
Familiar  Passages,"  and  also  a  like  "Index 
to  the  Characters  in  the  Plays."  These  ad- 
ditions not  a  little  enhance  the  practical  value 


•  The  Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell. 


of  the  book,  and  cannot  but  be  of  general 
service  to  the  general  reader. 

The  workmanship  throughout  is  honest 
and  true  ;  modest,  withal,  in  its  bearing,  and 
puts  forth  no  claims  but  what  are  really 
made  good.  In  these  days  of  high  sound- 
ing manifestoes  it  is  decidedly  refreshing  to 
light  upon  a  work  that  so  amply  performs 
what  it  promises.  On  the  whole,  of  all  the 
cheap  one-volume  editions  of  the  world's 
greatest  poet,  there  is  none  that  may  be 
more  safely  or  more  confidently  recom- 
mended to  the  public.      H.  N.  Hudson. 


NASOISSUS. 

[PROM  MRS.  ROLUNS'S  "RING  OP  AMETHYST."] 

If  haply  in  these  pages  you  should  read 
Aught  that  seems  true  to  human  nature,  true 
To  heavenly  instincts ;— if  they  speak  to  you 

Of  love,  of  sorrow,  faith  without  a  creed, 

Of  doubt,  of  hope,  of  longing,—  or  indeed 
Of  any  pain  or  joy  the  poet  knew 
A  heart  could  feel{— think  not  to  find  a  clue 

To  his  own  heart, —  its  gladness  or  its  need. 

From  a  deep  spring  with  tangled  weed  o'ergrown 
The  poet  parts  the  leaves ;  if  they  who  pass. 
Bending  to  look  down  through  the  tall,  wild  grass, 

By  winds  of  heaven  faintly  overblown, 
Should  start  to  see  there,  dimly  in  a  glass, 

Some  face,— 'tis  not  the  poet's,  but  their  own  1 


REOEHT  POETIOAL  LITERATURE.* 

THERE  is  no  kind  of  literature  whose 
limits  are  more  faintly  drawn  than 
humorous  poetry.  The  boundaries  of  wit 
and  stupidity,  unlike  as  the  two  regions  are, 
lie  near  each  other,  and  in  the  border-land 
between  it  is  sometimes  uncertain  on  which 
side  a  piece  belongs.  For  this  reason,  per- 
haps, collections  of  humorous  verse  are  few, 
this  of  Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson's  being,  the 
preface  states,  the  first  that  has  appeared 
within  twenty  years.  The  book  has  been 
compiled,  confessedly,  in  a  desultory  way, 
and  the  editor's  single  aim  has  been  to  fill 
"a  convenient  volume  "  with  "pieces  of  this 
character."  A  number  of  the  selections  are 
either  stupid  or  coarse.  Such  are  "  Misad- 
ventures at  Margate"  (p.  22),  "The  Nose" 
(p.  83X  "  K.  K.  Can't  Calculate  "  (p.  151),  "A 
Threnody"  (p.  191),  "Love's  Moods  and 
Tenses  "  (p.  205),  and  worst  of  all,  "  A  Coun- 
try Courtship"  (p.  231).  Mr.  Johnson's 
own  contributions,  also,  make  a  large  de- 
mand upon  the  critic's  charity.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  pieces  answer  well 
the  compiler's  end.  Among  the  older 
humorists,  English  and  American,  Hood  and 
Thackeray,  Holmes,  and  Lowell,  and  Saxe, 
are  fairly  represented ;  and  among  the  later, 
Gilbert,  the  author  of  the  "  Bab  Ballads," 
Calverley,  the  prince  of  parodists,  and  Bret 
Harte.    Southey's  "  March  to  Moscow," 


•  Play-Day  Poems.  Edited  by  Rossiter  Johnson.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

The  Electra  of  Sophocles.  By  Nicholas  Longworth. 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 

The  Ring  of  Amethyst.  By  Alice  Wellington  Rollins. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  Modern  Hebrew  Poet.  By  A.  S.  Isaacs.  New  York: 
Office  of  the  Jewish  Messenger. 


Burns's  "Tarn  O'Shanter,"  and  Cowper's 
"John  Gilpin"  will  be  remembered  by  every 
one;  while  Praed's  "Belle  of  the  Ball," 
Dobson's  "Virtuoso,"  and  Locker's  "Nice 
Correspondent "  deserve  to  be  better  known. 
From  the  college  papers  we  notice  two  bal- 
lads by  Henry  Beers,  and  Fred  Loring's 
"  Fair  Millinger,"  and  we  suggest  (for  the  next 
edition)  two  more  from  the  Harvard  Advo- 
cate of  equal  excellence,  "  An  Anciente  Bal- 
lade," and  "  A  Yarn,"  both  by  J.  C.  Good- 
win. It  is  carrying  humor  a  little  too  far  to 
ascribe  to  Mr.  Longfellow  the  parody  on 
"  Excelsior  "  in  "  pidgin-English,"  "  Topside 
Galah."  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  the 
indices  are  excellent. 

Mr.  Longworth,  a  young  lawyer  and  judge 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Cincinnati, 
presents,  as  his  first  contribution  to  litera- 
ture, a  version  of  a  drama  of  Sophocles, 
"  The  Electra."  The  measure  he  has  chosen 
is  the  heroic  verse,  arranged  generally  in 
rhyming  couplets,  but  occasionally  in  stan- 
zas, and,  in  a  single  instance,  Electra's 
lament  for  Orestes,  exchanged  for  the  ana- 
pxstic  tetrameter.  The  work  is  properly  a 
paraphrase,  rather  than  a  translation,  as  the 
dialogues  have  been  often  abridged,  and  the 
original  treated  generally  with  great  free- 
dom. The  wisdom  of  rendering  any  Greek 
poet  in  this  fashion  is  questionable.  Even 
Pope's  Homer  cannot  be  called  a  success, 
and  least  of  all  is  the  effort  desirable  in  the 
case  of  Sophocles,  the  most  exact  and  artis- 
tic of  all  the  Greeks,  whose  words  and 
thoughts  alike  are  as  exquisitely  fitted  to 
each  other  as  the  parts  of  a  mosaic. 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  following  lines 
with  this  literal  rendering : 

"  as  some  worn-out  charger,  when  he  hears, 
The  distant  battle  thunder  in  his  ears, 
Stretches  hit  stiffened  limbs,  and  shakes  his  mane, 
And  stamps  with  eager  hoof  the  grassy  plain. 
So  thy  enfeebled  arm,  but  steadfast  will, 
Duth  urge  us  on,  and  follow  constant  still."  — pp.  3, 3. 

"  As  a  noble  steed,  even  though  he  be  old,  in  dangers 
loses  not  his  spirit,  but  holds  his  ear  erect,  so  likewise  t1:ou 
both  urgest  us  ou,  and  thyself  among  the  first  aidest." 

The  single  particular  which  Sophocles  marks 
is  lost,  and  three  details  are  substituted 
for  it,  but  which  is  the  more  pertinent  and 
forceful  comparison  ?  In  many  places,  how- 
ever, the  version  is  faithful,  and  its  faults 
we  ascribe  rather  to  the  style  of  verse  than 
to  the  author.  Rhyme  is  too  rigid  to  be 
used  in  rendering  a  Greek  drama.  We  no- 
tice several  incomplete  lines,  and  poor 
rhymes  such  as  protector  and  scepter,  day 
and  misery.  A  few  misprints  occur,  also. 
Pylades  is  accented  in  the  Greek,  not  in  the 
English  way.  The  repeated  translation  of 
yvv&txeg  by  ladies  is  incongruous,  and  re- 
minds us  of  a  clergyman  of  whom  we  once 
heard,  who  wished  to  change  woman  to  lady 
in  St.  John  xx:  15.  Occasional  foot-notes 
would  improve  the  book,  and  the  reader 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  story  of  Myr- 
tilus  and  Amphiaraus,  misspelled  Amphiarus 
on  p.  77. 
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The  Ring  of  Amethyst  is  a  little  book  of 
short  poems  prefaced  with  a  four-fold  dedi- 
cation: to  George  Eliot,  to  D.  M.  R.,  to 
the  Critic,  and  to  the  Reader,  and  an  addi- 
tional Proem.  Then  follow  two  companion 
pieces,  "Joy"  and  "  Pain,"  in  each  of  which 
a  graceful  triple  comparison  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  heart  and  a  cup,  a  gem,  and  a  nest 
Of  the  other  verses,  the  lines  upon  "  Sum- 
ner" have  had  the  widest  circulation,  and 
will  be  remembered  by  many  readers.  "  An- 
dromeda," a  cry  for  deliverance  from  the  lips 
of  the  distressed  Greek  maiden,  is  con- 
ceived in  a  classic  spirit,  and  betrays  more 
force  and  passion  than  the  author  has  else- 
where shown.  44  October  "  deserves  notice, 
also,  as,  next  to  "  Andromeda,"  it  is  the  best 
bit  of  blank  verse  in  the  book.  Many  of  the 
pieces  are  sonnets,  but  as  a  rule  they  are 
not  written  with  sufficient  care.  One,  how- 
ever, "Foresight,"  is  exceptionally  good, 
while  the  following  are  also  worthy  of  notice, 
**  Narcissus  "  (from  the  dedication),  "  Brutus 
at  Philippi,"  "Sight,"  and  "Experience." 
The  book  is  written  in  a  pleasant  style,  and 
abounds  in  graceful  turns  of  expression,  but 
the  quality  of  the  thought  is  slight,  and  the 
verses  would  be  improved  by  study  and  care. 
We  notice  also  a  tendency  to  the  abuse  of 
adjectives,  as  in  the  poem  on  "  Indian  Sum- 
mer," where  we  find  a  delicate  gladness,  deli- 
cate haze,  and  delicate  air. 

In  A  Modern  Hebrew  Poet,  the  editor  of 
the  Jewish  Messenger  opens  to  English 
readers  a  path  into  the  unknown  land  of 
modern  Hebrew  literature.  Short  and  nar- 
row as  the  path  is,  the  field  is  so  full  of  in- 
terest that  we  hope  our  guide  will  lead  us 
farther  in  the  same  direction.  This  Modern 
Hebrew  Poet,  Moses  Chaim  Luzzatto,  was 
born  at  Padua  in  1 707.  His  father,  a  wealthy 
merchant,  discovering  early  the  studious 
tastes  of  his  son,  threw  open  to  him  his 
library,  and  gave  him  a  teacher  in  Hebrew 
and  Latin.  Through  this  teacher's  influ- 
ence, the  youth  joined  a  society  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  Kabbala,  which  so  colored 
his  life  and  thought  that  he  became  suspected 
by  his  stricter  brethren,  and  was  Anally 
driven  from  his  native  city,  on  account,  it 
would  seem,  of  certain  Messianic  preten- 
sions. After  a  few  years  in  Amsterdam,  he 
went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  died  of  fever  at 
Akka  in  1746.  His  poetical  genius,  to  us  of 
chief  interest,  ripened  early.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  wrote  an  elegy,  and  at  sixteen, 
a  drama  on  "  Samson  and  the  Philistines," 
while  at  twenty,  he  had  composed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  psalms,  closely  following  those 
of  the  Bible.  Of  his  style  and  thought  our 
author  says : 

"Under  his  master-touch,  the  holy  language 
acquires  the  eloquence  of  old.  In  the  strains  he 
evokes,  we  think  unconsciously  of  the  divine 
singers  of  the  past.  In  the  purity  and  sublimity 
of  his  thoughts,  the  chords  of  the  prophets  are 
half -stii  red  from  their  long  silence." 


TWO  NOVELS  OF  ENGLISH  LIFE* 

IT  has  been  remarked  of  late  that  the  com- 
plexities of  English  life  offer  to  the  nov- 
elist an  easier  and  more  fruitful  field  than 
do  our  own  simpler  social  organizations. 
This  would  appear  to  be  true,  judging  from 
the  large  yearly  product  of  British  fiction, 
which,  dealing  with  pretty  much  the  same 
scenery  and  facts,  yet  contrives  to  avoid 
sameness,  and  secure  a  sufficient  amount  of 
variety  and  fresh  incident  Here,  for  in- 
stance, are  two  new  volumes  of  the  pretty 
"  Leisure  Hour  Series."  The  scene  of  both 
is  England.  Both  are  peopled  with  quiet 
country  families  of  corresponding  rank  in 
life,  both  contrive  to  be  interesting  while 
keeping  strictly  within  these  limited  bounds, 
and  yet  they  differ  as  widely  one  from  the 
other  in  character  as  in  treatment.  Of 
course  this  might  be  equally  true  of  two  sep- 
arate stories  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in 
Connecticut  or  Ohio.  But  when  one  reflects 
that  these  are  but  two  of  perhaps  twenty 
novels,  published  this  year  under  similar 
conditions  and  with  almost  similar  success, 
and  that  the  last  year,  the  year  before,  and 
the  year  before  that  gave  birth  to  as  many 
more  of  the  same  general  excellence,  even 
patriotism  is  forced  to  admit  that  neither 
Connecticut  or  Ohio  can  compete  in  mate- 
rial with  this.  We  have  our  share  of  human 
nature,  more  than  our  share  of  fine  natural 
scenery;  but  it  requires  a  master  touch  to 
deal  successfully  with  either.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  the  advantage  —  and  the  dis- 
advantage —  of  possessing  but  few  of  those 
side-issues  and  complications  which  spring 
out  of  the  very  structure  of  older  and 
more  artificial  communities;  and  which, 
pleasantly  united  in  many  ways  in  our  per- 
sonal experience,  are  a  real  loss  to  the  story- 
teller, to  whom  they  afford  innumerable  hints 
and  helps  for  the  practice  of  his  art. 

Hathercourt,  whose  plot  is  the  reverse  of 
sensational,  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  Lilias 
and  Mary  Western,  the  daughters  of  a  poorly 
beneficed  clergyman  in  a  country  parish. 
They  are  simple  fortunes  —  involving  no 
tragedy  worse  than  a  somewhat  ambiguously 
explained  will,  whose  conditions  interfere 
for  a  while  with  the  happiness  of  one  pair  of 
lovers.  But  in  the  end  all  is  made  right; 
one  sister  marries  the  man  she  has  always 
liked,  the  other  the  man  she  has  always  dis- 
liked, both  are  equally  happy,  and  the  happi- 
ness comes  from  natural  and  credible  causes. 
Much  grace  and  freshness  of  style  go  to 
the  telling  of  this  well-bred  and  pleasant 
story,  and  as,  for  all  its  uneventfulness,  it  is 
thoroughly  interesting,  we  can  safely  and 
cordially  recommend  it  to  such  readers  in 
search  of  an  agreeable  book  for  the  season, 


•  Hathercourt.  By  Mr*.  Molesworth.  Leisure  Hour 
Series.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

MaidEllice.    ByTheo.  Gift.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


as  are  willing  to  dispense  with  the  cayenne 
and  mustard  with  which  so  much  of  our  mod- 
ern fiction  is  spiced. 

Maid  Ellice  is  a  work  of  different  caliber. 
It  is  full  of  force,  and  there  is  real  original- 
ity and  life  in  its  characters,  from  the  old 
Saxon  Squire,  full  of  droll  contempt  for  Nor- 
man ways  and  the  Norman  stock,  to  Maid 
Ellice  herself,  fair,  quaint,  winsome,  half 
English,  half  Spanish,  all  womanly  and  lov- 
able. Margaret  Heme,  the  old  Squire's 
daughter,  is  another  admirable  bit  of  por- 
traiture, with  her  sullen  beauty,  her  restless 
discontent,  utter  ignorance  of  the  world  and 
power  of  fierce  self-devotion  to  an  idea — 
or  a  man.  The  wild,  rich  Devonshire  scen- 
ery is  well  depicted,  and  there  are  touches  of 
vivid  and  concise  humor  here  and  there 
which  give  point  to  the  narrative.  Take,  for 
example,  this  picture  in  three  scratches: 

"  A  maiden  answered  the  summons ;  no  rural 
Venus,  but  of  a  sort  who  seem  especially  born 
for  the  service  of  small  lodging-house  keepers  ; 
something  over  four  feet  high  by  three  broad, 
arms  like  windmills,  legs  like  bedposts,  face  like 
a  peony  and  perpetually  embellished  by  an  equal 
proportion  of  grin  and  chicken-pox. 

'  bid  'ee  ring  fur  I,  sir?'  she  asked  modestly, 
the  grin  predominating  in  the  present  instance." 

By  the  carelessness  of  a  proof-reader  the 
first  edition  of  this  striking  little  tale  was 
sent  out  disfigured  by  numerous  blemishes. 
The  publishers  desire  to  give  the  widest  no- 
tice of  their  request  that  all  such  imperfect 
copies  should  be  returned  to  them  for  replace- 
ment with  corrected  ones,  at  their  expense. 


GREEN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
PEOPLE* 

TO  write  any  history  at  all  worthy  of  the 
name  is  an  achievement   To  write  a 
really  great  history  would  seem  to  demand  a 
combination  of  all  literary  qualities  known 
to  man.   The  dramatic  faculty,  the  critical, 
the  inductive ;  grasp,  analysis,  enthusiasm ; 
fair-mindedness,  humor,  charm;  the  gift  of 
making  pictures,  of  comprehending  and 
defining  character;  all  these  and  more  are 
required  in  that  wonderful  composite,  the 
historian ;  and  the  difficulties  of  his  task 
would  seem  to  redouble  when  in  addition  he 
sets  out  to  be  concise,  to  write  a  "  short " 
history.    It  is  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Green, 
therefore,  to  say  that  in  both  these  hard 
things  he  has  realized  a  marked  success. 
His  History  of  the  English  People,  enlarged 
from  his  former  Short  History,  is  justly 
to  be  ranked  among  great  histories,  and 
viewed  relatively  it  is  still  a  "  short "  one. 
Nor  is  this  a  light  recommendation.  To 
this  over-busy  age  the  reading  of  history,  in 
the  large,  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  word, 
has  become  an  impossibility.    Faute  tU 


•  A  History  of  the  English  People.  By  John  Ridkstni 
Green.    Vols.  I  and  II.    Harper  &  Brothers. 
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mieux  modern  mankind  has  been  fdrced  to 
content  itself  with  the  pemmican-like  diet  of 
abstracts  and  synopses ;  and  a  very  hearty 
grace  will  be  said  over  this  new  condensed 
food,  this  pemmican  expanded  to  feast,  by 
many  who  have  found  the  bare  bones  of 
history  dry  and  unrelishing,  but  who  could 
by  no  possibility  make  time  for  that  regular 
and  deliberate  meal  of  many  courses,  spread 
by  historians  of  the  past 

Searching  after  the  secret  of  the  present 
successful  brevity,  we  by  no  means  light 
on  it  in  a  moment  Nothing  important, 
nothing  telling,  in  the  way  of  detail  is 
omitted  from  his  narrative.  We  miss  a  few 
time-worn  anecdotes.  Bruce's  spider  does 
not  spin,  King  Alfred's  cakes  do  not  burn, 
nor  does  the  moral  Knut  rebuke  his  court- 
iers ;  but  in  their  stead  we  have  a  mass  of 
fresh,  illustrative  material  which  is  far  more 
than  an  equivalent  It  is  by  no  desiccating 
process  that  Mr.  Green's  triumph  of  pictur- 
esque condensation  is  accomplished,  but 
rather  by  an  unequaled  gift  of  selection,  of 
saying  things  admirably  in  a  few  words,  and 
by  giving  his  readers  results  instead  of 
processes.  Compared  with  the  finished  and 
elaborate  portraitures  of  such  writers  as 
Froude  or  Motley,  his  character-drawings 
may  be  termed  sketchy,  but  they  are  the 
croquis  of  a  master  —  vivid,  distinct,  and 
charged  with  the  subtlest  touches  of  real 
life.  The  extract  from  the  first  volume, 
descriptive  of .  Chaucer's  life  and  work, 
which  we  published  in  a  late  number,  is 
in  point  Here  is  another,  a  portrait  of 
Edward  I : 

"Edward's  very  temper  was  English  to  the 
core.   In  good  as  in  evil  he  stands  out  as  the 
typical  representative  of  the  race  he  ruled,  like 
them  wilful  and  imperious,  tenacious  of  his 
rights,  indomitable  in  his  pride,  dogged,  stubborn, 
slow  of  apprehension,  narrow  in  sympathy,  but 
like  them,  too,  just  in  the  main,  unselfish,  labo- 
rious, conscientious,  haughtily  observant  of  truth 
and  self-respect,  temperate,  reverent  of  duty  and 
religious.   It  is  this  oneness  with  the  character 
of  his  people  which  parts  the  temper  of  Edward 
from  what  had  till  now  been  the  temper  of  his 
house.   He  inherited  indeed  from  the  Angevins 
their  fierce  and  passionate  wrath;  his  punish- 
ments, when  he  punished  in  anger,  were  without 
pity  ;  and  a  priest,  who  ventured  at  a  moment  of 
storm  into  his  presence  with  a  remonstrance, 
dropped  dead  from  sheer  fright  at  his  feet  But 
his  nature  had  nothing  of  the  hard  selfishness, 
the  vindictive  obstinacy,  which  had  so  long  char- 
acterized the  house  of  Anjou.  .  .  .  '  No  man 
ever  asked  mercy  of  me,*  he  said  in  his  old  age, 
*  and  was  refused.'  .  .  .  Beneath  the  stern  im- 
periousness  of  his  outer  bearing  lay,  in  fact  a 
strange  tenderness  and  sensitiveness  of  affection. 
Every  subject  throughout  his  realm  was  drawn 
closer  to  the  King  who  wept  bitterly  at  the  news 
of  his  father's  death  though  it  gave  him  a  crown, 
whose   fiercest  burst  of  vengeance  was  called 
out  by  an  insult  to  his  mother,  whose  crosses 
rose  as  memorials  of  love  and  sorrow  at  every 
spot  where  his  wife's  bier  rested.  .  .  .  He  was 
the  first  English  ruler  since  the  conquest  who 
loved  his  people  with  a  personal  love  and  craved 
for  their  love  back  again.   To  his  trust  in  them 
we  owe  our  Parliament,  to  his  care  for  them  the 
great  statutes  which  stand  in  the  fore  front  of  our 
laws-     Even  in  her  struggles  with  him,  England  . 
understood  a  temper  which  was  so  perfectly  her  I 


own,  and  the  quarrels  between  King  and  people 
during  his  reign,  are  quarrels  where,  doggedly  as 
they  fought,  neither  disputant  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment the  worth  and  affection  of  the  other.  Few 
scenes  in  our  history  are  more  touching  than  a 
scene  in  the  long  contest  over  the  charter,  when 
Edward  stood  face  to  face  with  his  people  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
tears  owned  himself  frankly  in  the  wrong." 

Of  the  five  volumes  to  compose  "The 
History  of  the  English  People "  the  first 
two  have  appeared,  carrying  the  reader  from 
the  earliest  settlement  of  Britain  by  the 
Angles  to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1603.  The  remaining  three  are  promised 
shortly,  and  the  completed  work  will  take  its 
place  beside  Macau  lay  and  Froude,  a  note- 
worthy addition  to  the  already  brilliant  group 
of  histories  which  have  enriched  this  cen- 
tury. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  PABSIS .* 

THIS  is  the  second  edition  of  a  learned 
and  valuable  work,  making  Vol.  XI  in  the 
"  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Libra- 
ry." The  book  is  one  to  be  not  only  read 
but  studied,  and  will  prove  profoundly  inter- 
esting to  the  student  of  the  ethnic  religions, 
and  in  particular  to  those  interested  in  the 
religions  or  languages  of  India.  The  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  four  essays  and  an  appen- 
dix. The  first  essay  reviews  the  history  of 
ancient  and  modern  researches  into  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Parsis :  the  second  essay  dis- 
cusses the  languages  of  the  Parsi  scriptures : 
the  third  essay  treats  of  the  nature  and  con- 
tents of  the  Zend-A vista ;  the  fourth  essay 
relates  to  the  origin  and  development  of 
Zoroastrianism,  and  contains  a  very  interest- 
ing statement  of  its  relations  to  Brahmanism. 
The  appendix  supplies  some  additional 
translations  from  the  Avista  and  some  notes 
describing  Parsi  ceremonies. 

The  author  treats  the  religion  of  Zoroas- 
ter as  a  pure  monotheism,  the  elevation  of 
subordinate  beings  into  deities  being  a  later 
corruption. 

"  Zarathushtra's  [Zoroaster]  conception  of 
Ahuramazda  as  the  Supreme  Being  is  perfectly 
identical  with  the  notion  of  Elohim  (God)  or 
Jehovah,  which  we  find  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament." 

Zarathushtra's  dualism  is  resolved  into  the 
conception  of  two  primeval  principles  in  the 
nature  of  things,  coalescing  equally  in  Ahura- 
mazda himself,  but  afterwards  corrupted 
and  separated  by  the  followers  of  Zarathush- 
tra  into  two  distinct  beings.  Like  all  great 
movers  of  the  race,  it  appears  that  Zarathush- 
tra  had  his  forerunners;  and  that  "great 
religious  struggle,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  the  entire  separation  of  the  ancient  Ira- 
nians from  the  Brahmans  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,"  is  a  curious 
and  recondite  chapter  of  history.  The 
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meaning  of  Avista,  Zend  and  Pazand  come 
clearly  out  upon  study;  but  there  is  no  one 
page  or  passage  which  sets  forth  their  differ- 
ent and  related  meanings  systematically  in 
one  statement,  as  we  think  there  should  be. 
The  reader  is  obliged  to  arrive  at  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  this  intricate  matter  by  the 
comparison  of  many  different  places.  The 
relation  of  the  Pahlavi  and  Pazand  tongues, 
by  which  a  rendering  from  one  to  the  other 
is  not  to  be  called  a  translation  but  a  trans- 
literation, is  very  curious.  Zarathushtra  ap- 
pears to  have  laid  great  stress  upon  agricul- 
ture :  indeed  this  is  a  significant  fact,  for  the 
separation  of  the  Iranians  from  the  Brah- 
mans seems  to  have  been  the  struggle  be- 
tween a  pastoral  and  hence  restless  and 
predatory  people  and  their  Iranian  brethren 
who  were  beginning  to  cultivate  the  soil  and 
wished  to  remain  undisturbed  in  one  place. 
Therefore  the  Devas,  the  deities  of  the  ma- 
rauding Brahmans,  were  denounced  as  de- 
mons, and  their  resistance  to  agriculture  is 
recited  in  a  verse  of  the  Vendidad  in  the 
Zend- Avista : 

"  When  barley  occurs,  then  the  demons  hiss ; 
When  thrashing  occurs,  then  the  demons  whine ; 
When  grinding  occurs,  then  the  demons  roar ; 
When  flour  occurs,  then  the  demons  flee." 

The  English  of  this  German  author  would 
be  accounted  excellent  even  in  a  native.  It 
is  clear,  idiomatic,  and  forcible.  We  notice 
but  one  error;  he  says  different  to  in  one 
instance  instead  of  different  from.  But  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  writers  native 
to  the  tongue  frequently  commit  this  error, 
especially  in  England.  But  it  is  an  error, 
notwithstanding,  and  an  awkward  expres- 
sion ;  and  it  has  no  warrant  in  the  Latin  ex- 
cept in  a  rare,  post-classical  or  poetical  usage 
with  the  dative.  The  volume  is  excellently 
printed  and  published. 


HEALTH  ON  HORSE-BAOK  * 

THE  man  on  horse-back,  in  Dr.  Durant's 
opinion,  ought,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  be  the  healthiest  man  in  the  world. 
If  he  be  already  well  he  will  keep  well,  and 
if  he  be  sick  he  will  get  well ;  that  is,  pro- 
vided his  illness  be  not  of  an  acute  order, 
or  of  one  or  two  especial  kinds.  But  the 
hygienic  character  of  horse-back  riding  is 
here  declared  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  for 
many  of  the  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir 
it  is  represented  as  a  certain  cure. 

Dr.  Durant,  who  is  a  New  York  physician 
of  place  and  repute,  treats  his  subject  in  a 
very  thorough  and  workmanlike  manner. 
The  essay  is,  indeed,  more  elaborately  sci- 
entific than  is  needed  for  the  best  popular 
effect,  but  the  weight  of  this  quality  will 
commend  itself  to  professional  readers,  many 
of  whom  will  find  their  attention  directed 
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with  new  force  to  an  old  and  widely  recog- 
nized therapeutic  agent. 

Dr.  Durant's  argument  may  be  reduced  to 
this :  that  bodily  exercise  is  the  surest  and 
most  efficacious  means  of  preserving  health, 
or  reestablishing  it  where  altered  or  upset ; 
and  that,  all  things  considered,  horse-back 
riding  is  the  most  effective  kind  of  bodily 
exercise.  The  former  proposition  he  bases 
upon  a  careful  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body  and  the  relation  of  the  move- 
ment of  its  organs  to  their  healthful  activity ; 
the  latter  upon  the  mechanism  of  horse- 
back riding  and  its  physical  effects. 

"  Horse-back  riding  is  specially  adapted  to 
the  physical  development  of  man ;  its  effects 
reach  every  function,  but  as  they  are  each  and 
all  inseparably  connected,  no  one  of  them  can 
increase  in  energy  without  augmenting  the  action 
of  the  others.  Thus  horse-back  riding  rouses 
the  weak  onts,  restores  and  maintains  the  equi- 
librium, and  establishes  harmony  between  all  the 
physiological  phenomena  of  life.  In  this  lies  its 
hygienic  and  therapeutic  power." 

Each  of  the  points  suggested  in  this  para- 
graph of  general  exposition  is  minutely  ex- 
panded, and  the  whole  philosophy  is  ex- 
plained in  detail.  Dr.  Durant  gives  a  long 
list  of  ailments  for  which  he  considers 
horse-back  riding,  if  not  a  specific,  at  least 
an  important  and  promising  remedy.  Among 
them  are  hyperemia  and  anremia,  scrofulous 
tendencies,  rachitis,  gout,  diabetes,  obesity, 
the  various  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
phthisis,  bronchitis,  asthma,  dyspepsia,  and 
constipation. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  supplementary 
chapter,  of  no  little  curious  historical  inter- 
est, on  the  origin  and  progress  of  horse- 
races. 


BEOENT  FICTION. 

Pillone  is  as  well  worth  reading  as  any  work  of 
fiction  which  has  recently  come  under  our  notice. 
We  hesitate  indeed  to  class  it  with  fiction,  the 
air  of  verisimilitude  which  pervades  it  giving  it 
almost  the  effect  of  a  personal  history.  The 
author  of  the  Danish  original  is  Wilhelm  Berg- 
sfte;  and  the  English  translator,  D.  G.  Hubbard. 
Pillone  is  an  Italian  brigand,  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque type, 

"  a  king  who  rules  without  restriction,  from  the 
Campagna  to  the  farthest  jagged  peaks  of  Monte 
San  Angelo.  Now  he  breaks  out  in  the  midst  of 
the  rocky  valleys  of  the  Volscian  Hills,  and  now 
all  trace  of  him  is  lost  among  the  desolate  crater 
chasms  of  Vesuvius ;  now  he  shoots  down  like  an 
eagle  from  the  heights  of  Camaldoli;  now  he 
cuts  off  communication  between  Castellamare 
and  the  bay  of  Amalfi;  now  he  entices  the 
gendarmes  and  bersaglieri  into  the  malarious 
swampsof  Terracina,  while  he  himself,  quite  at 
his  ease,  plunders  a  party  of  rich  Englishmen 
among  the  temple  ruins  of  Paestum." 

The  story  is  essentially  biographical,  but  includes 
the  striking  figure  of  Filomela,  a  maiden  of  high 
birth,  whom  the  chief  had  made  his  captive  and 
would  have  made  his  bride.  The  romance  of  the 
two  has  an  intensely  tragic  ending.  The  narra- 
tive purports  to  be  that  of  a  Russian  artist, 
Turminoff,  who  had  chanced  to  render  Pillone  a 
service  which  brought  the  two  into  frequent  and 


friendly  relations ;  and  it  is  finely  told.  Much 
of  the  scene  is  laid  in  Sorrento,  and  the  scene  is 
everywhere  as  prominent  as  the  figures.  The 
descriptive  element  is  indeed  the  strength  of  the 
book,  and  its  pictures  of  mountain  fastnesses,  of 
the  old  villa  of  La  Cocumella,  and  of  other  local- 
ities concerned,  will  long  linger  in  the  mind. 

It  would  doubtless  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  nobody  else  could  have  written  Mr.  Lathrop's 
comedy  of  Somebody  Else,  but  there  are  certainly 
few  writers  among  us  who  have  the  ingenuity  to 
conceive  of  such  a  plot,  the  skill  to  elaborate  it, 
or  the  patience  to  work  it  up  to  its  conclusion. 
A  comedy  he  calls  it,  and  a  comedy  it  is,  though 
it  is  not  cast  in  the  dramatic  form ;  and,  suitably 
abridged,  right  well  would  it  set,  we  should  say, 
upon  a  parlor  stage.  The  theme  is  furnished  by 
the  double  and  twisted  relations  of  two  young 
gentlemen  and  two  young  ladies  who  become 
known  to  each  other  under  a  general  exchange  of 
identities,  partly  intentional,  partly  accidental. 
A  very  great  entanglement  and  confusion  ensue, 
and  as  the  parties  begin  to  fall  in  love  with 
each  other,  somewhat  otherwise  than  as  had  been 
intended,  things  begin  to  look  serious.  The 
story  is,  in  a  sense,  a  difficult  one  to  read,  and 
we  should  like  to  know  what  proportion  of  its 
readers  will  be  able  to  keep  the  originals  distinct 
from  their  aliases  all  the  way  through.  We 
confess  to  having  been  utterly  perplexed  and 
brought  to  a  standstill  half  a  dozen  times.  The 
author,  however,  sees  his  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  brings  all  out  well.  But  it  is  a  queer  predic- 
ament his  figures  get  into. 

The  Matchmaker,  a  publication  of  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  to  which  we  made  passing  allu- 
sion last  month,  proves  to  be  a  story  told  in  the 
first  person,  and  the  narrator  is  herself  the  hero- 
ine of  the  earlier  part,  though  in  the  latter  half 
she  falls  somewhat  into  the  shade.  Beatrice,  by 
the  death  of  her  father,  a  chaplain  of  plebeian 
birth,  becomes  the  ward  of  her  aristocratic  rela- 
tives, the  family  of  Vaux.  One  of  these,  an 
intriguing  widow,  makes  several  efforts  to  gain 
for  her  a  noble  alliance,  but  all  are  thwarted  by 
the  girl's  independence.  Finally,  Beatrice  her- 
self undertakes  the  role  of  matchmaker,  and 
plans  successfully  a  marriage  between  her  cousin, 
Lord  Ailye,  and  a  fair  Polish  exile  of  princely 
rank.  The  story  belongs  of  course  to  English 
high  life ;  and  lords  and  ladies,  maids  and  valets, 
are  almost  the  only  persons  introduced.  Not  to 
lack  variety,  however,  we  are  allowed  to  see  all 
sides,  from  the  elder  Ailye,  morbid  and  puritan- 
ical, and  Normanville,  soldierly  and  grand,  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  to  Lady  Barres, 
languid,  "  rank-ridden,  and  aristocratic  to  the 
core,"  and  the  Marquis  of  Mayfair,  as  veritable 
a  roui  as  the  atmosphere  of  Paris  can  make  of  a 
modern  prince.  The  plot  shows  skill,  but  the 
characters  pass  too  rapidly  to  leave  much  im- 
pression, and  Beatrice,  though  piquant  and  saucy, 
is  too  self-conscious  to  be  thoroughly  entertain- 
ing. 

The  romance  of  bachelorhood,  including  its 
perils,  pains,  and  possibilities,  is  the  common 
theme,  diversely  treated,  of  two  of  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard's  latest  paper-covered  novelettes,  both  of 
which  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  order  of 
railroad  literature.  Nobody's  Husband,  author 
unnamed,  purports  to  be  Mr.  Charlie  Tower's 
narrative  of  his  experiences  in  escorting  the  wife 


of  a  Western  friend,  with  her  baby,  nurse,  and 
dog,  from  Albany,  where  he  met  her  by  arrange- 
ment, to  her  home  in  Chicago.  It  is  a  broad, 
farcical  caricature  of  the  haps  and  mishaps 
which  might  befall  an  unmarried  man  so  loaded 
down  ;  abounds  with  grotesque  situations,  which 
are  meant  to  be  amusing,  and  really  will  make 
any  but  the  most  stoical  reader  laugh  in  a  num- 
ber of  places.  There  are  several  very  good  things 
in  it,  as,  for  instance,  where  Mr.  Tower  asks  of 
the  grumpy  captain  of  the  steamer:  "Does  it 
always  storm  like  this  on  the  St  Lawrence?'' 
and  gets  this  for  his  answer :  "  'Ow  the  mischief 
d'ye  s'pose  hi'  know,  Sir  !  Hi  ain't  always  'ere  " 
—  a  colloquy  which  might  make  a  telling  picture 
for  Punch  or  the  Harvard  Lampoon.  The  book 
is  a  wholly  innocent  one,  and  may  be  taken  up 
for  an  idle  hour,  though  hardly  worth  any  seri- 
ous attention. 

Mr.  Peter  Crrwitt  is  by  the  author  of  That 
Husband  of  Mine  and  Rothmell,  and  is  a  much 
more  substantial  work  than  the  foregoing,  and 
better  worth  reading  for  its  own  sake,  while  yet 
a  trifle  in  matter  and  manner.  Mr.  Crewitt  is  a 
slightly  eccentric  clock-maker,  whose  bachelor 
security  and  serenity  are  disturbed  by  the  sudden 
advent  on  his  doorstep  of  a  very  nice  but  mys- 
terious young  girl.  She  proves  to  be  the  fugi- 
tive victim  of  avaricious  relatives,  and  is  hardly 
better  at  first  than  an  escaped  inmate  of  a  luna- 
tic hospital.  Mr.  Crewitt  pitifully  takes  her  in  ; 
reconciles  her  to  her  asylum  by  telling  her  he  is  a 
married  man ;  disarms  public  suspicion  by  affirm- 
ing that  she  is  his  sister ;  proceeds  to  fall  des- 
perately in  love  with  her  ;  and  in  the  end  makes 
her  his  wife.  Not  a  new  idea,  certainly,  but 
treated  here  with  a  good  deal  of  freshness,  and 
with  the  result  of  quite  a  bright  and  entertaining 
story.  We  should  say  that  many  of  its  lines  and 
shadings  were  true  to  real  life ;  and  though  the 
book  is  hardly  more  than  a  trifle,  it  is  a  well- 
considered  and  fairly  well-executed  one. 

Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  generally  selects  for  his 
work  a  broad  canvas,  and  crowds  it  with  scenes 
and  figures ;  but  in  The  Lady  of  Launay  he  has 
written  a  bit  of  a  story  which  is  easily  within  the 
compass  of  one  of  Harper's  "Half-Hour 
Series."  A  very  clever  and  pretty  story  it  is,  in 
Mr.  Trollope's  best  manner,  having,  you  may 
say,  but  two  scenes  and  three  figures.  The 
"Lady  of  Launay"  is  a  conscientious,  family- 
proud  woman,  whose  low-born  but  lovely  adopted 
daughter  becomes  betrothed  in  the  course  of  true 
love  to  her  manly  and  well-beloved  son  Philip. 
A  very  attractive  pair  they  are,  but  the  Lady  of 
Launay  does  not  "  see  it."  Poor  Bessy  is  sent 
off  in  semi-disgrace  to  a  protectress  in  Nor- 
mandy. But  Philip  has  his  way,  after  all,  his 
mother  finally  relenting.  This  is  the  whole  of 
it,  but  how  the  heart  is  made  to  warm  toward 
the  deserving  and  persecuted  lovers,  and  yet 
what  respect  one  conceives  for  the  stern  parent. 
Her  conversion  in  the  end  makes  quite  a  saint 
of  her.  Altogether  this  little  "  half-hour  "  nov- 
elette is  a  most  delightful  one. 

Hardly  so  is  The  Curate  of  Orsiires,  clad  in  the 
dun  livery  of  the  same  series;  an  adaptation 
from  the  German  of  Otto  Roquette ;  a  tragedy 
of  the  time  of  the  French  First  Consul.  Jeal- 
ousy and  fratricide  give  it  its  coloring ;  and  we 
have  found  it  rather  gloomy  and  depressing  in 
effect  without  adequate  compensation. 
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Mrs.  Wistar,  through  her  translations,  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  some  very  good  German 
stories  from  several  authors.    In  her  last,  Mar- 
garethe,  her  selection  is  again  admirable.    It  is 
the  simplest  of  narrations,  on  a  much-used 
theme ;  the  marriage  of  the  only  son  of  an  aris- 
tocratic house  with  a  young  girl  from  a  class  be- 
neath him — a  count  of  very  blue  blood  with  a 
tradesman's  daughter.   She  is  exquisitely  lovely 
in  person  and  character ;  but  her  exacting  love 
and  childlikeness  weary  him,  and  he  is  about  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  by  a  magnificent  but  unprincipled  wo- 
man of  his  own  rank,  whom  he  had  formerly  ad- 
mired, when  his  wife,  Margarethe,  learns  the 
truth  and  nearly  dies  of  the  shock.  Stung  with  re- 
morse and  shame,  he  strives  and  waits  for  restora- 
tion of  the  love  and  trust  he  has  forfeited,  and 
which  now  seem  to  him  treasures  beyond  price ; 
but  she,  from  a  confiding,  affectionate  girl,  has 
become  at  once  a  woman,  self-possessed,  reticent 
and  unapproachable.   The  result  of  his  now  ab- 
sorbing passion  and  patient  waiting,  and  of  the 
discipline  of  his  truly  noble  nature,  is  such  as  to 
gratify  the  reader.   Another  love  story  of  great 
pathos  runs  along  with  the  leading  one  —  that  of 
the  Count's  sister  for  a  lover  beneath  her.  The 
sketches  of  the  home  life  of  a  cultivated  family 
of  rank  are  very  graphic,  as  are  the  general 
scenes  and  incidents ;  and  the  characters  are  so 
clearly  drawn  that  we  recognize  their  fidelity.  [J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.] 

The  stories  in  Saxe  Holm's  Second  Series 
[Scribncr's  Sons]  are  "  Four-leaved  Clover," 
"Farmer  Bassett's  Romance,"  "My  Tourma- 
line," "  Jo  Hale's  Red  Stockings,"  "  Susan  Law- 
ton's  Escape,"  all  of  which  have  appeared  in 
Scribner's  Monthly.    The  second  is  the  best ;  giv- 
ing us  a  woman  differing  from  the  author's  famil- 
iar types,  a  picture  of  camp-meeting  life,  and  the 
ways  of  "  summer  boarders,"  and  making  up  a 
very  interesting  romance,  the  sequel  to  which 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  have  been  differ- 
ent, even  to  John's  second  wife,  with  her  common- 
placeness.    In  "Jo  Hale's  Red  Stockings"  we 
have  a  Cape  Cod  idyl,  growing  out  of  an  army 
incident ;  but  the  first  part  is  spun  out  as  if  to 
fill  an  order  for  so  many  pages.    In  the  remain- 
ing three  we  meet  heroines  who  seem  familiar  to 
us,  for  Margaret  in  her  stately  equipoise  is  like 
Draxy  Miller  under  new  conditions;  Ally,  in 
"  My  Tourmaline,"  is  one  of  those  almost  impossi- 
ble girls  with  rarest  artistic  capabilities  who  have 
more  than  once  appeared  in  Saxe  Holm's  pages ; 
while  Susan  Lawton  we  have  surely  met  before  ; 
statements  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  in  the 
exercise  of  her  unusual  gifts  this  story-writer  has 
limitations.    It  does  not  follow  that  Saxe  Holm 
is  disappointing  us,  although  the  public  had  a 
right,  perhaps,  to  expect  a  wider  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  more  novelty  both  in  construction  and 
character.   There  have  been  better  short  stories 
in  Scribner's  within  the  last  few  years  than  most 
of  these;  nevertheless,  the  name  about  which 
there  has  been  so  much  mystery  has  by  no  means 
lost  its  fascination  ;  and  we  turn  at  once  to  a  new 
product  of  the  unknown  hand  with  a  great  deal 
of  curiosity  to  see  what  the  author  has  in  store 
-  for  us  ;  always  with  the  feeling  that  she  perfectly 
understands  herself,  and  with  the  expectation,  or 
hope,  that  there  may  be  something  novel  and 
carefully  wrought  out,  or  at  least  an  impress  of 


those  qualities  which  first  attracted  attention  to 
her,  and  which  distinguish  her  best  work. 

From  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  we  have  two  con- 
tributions to  summer  fiction.  Six  to  One  is  "  a 
Nantucket  idyl,"  a  bubble  of  foam  from  the  shore 
of  that  seaward  island.  A  broken-down  NewYork 
editor,  sent  to  Nantucket  by  his  physician,  finds 
half  a  dozen  nice  girls  at  his  command  for  socie- 
ty, boating,  etc.  The  seven  rays  of  a  prism  are 
thus  formed,  two  of  which  combine  by  love's 
power,  and  all  are  resolved  again  into  a  rather 
grayish  white  glow  of  friendship.  A  squantum, 
or  clam-bake,  a  perilous  sail  in  a  yacht,  and  a  sea 
bath  with  the  almost  fatal  undertow,  constitute 
the  adventures.  The  story  is  improbable.  It 
does  not  usually  take  six  strong  webs  to  hold  fast 
one  lame  fly.  In  Mr.  John  Habberton's  The  Crew 
of  the  Sam  Weller,  a  Mississippi  flat-boat  is  hap- 
pily chosen,  not  for  the  scene  of  a  love  story,  but 
for  the  play  of  a  New  York  defaulter's  con- 
science. The  tale  is  well  adapted  therefore  to 
the  season.  Honest  and  aggressive  piety,  world- 
ly greed,  the  pretended  infidelity  of  a  criminal,  a 
poor  woman's  sympathy  and  faith,  and  the  moral 
squalor  and  profaneness  of  Western  boat-hands, 
present  a  medley  of  awakening  and  converting 
influences,  out  of  which  is  evolved  repentance. 
The  defaulter's  summary  dismissal  on  confession 
and  his  escape  from  justice  on  account  of  his 
sincerity,  would  be  deplorable  in  every-day  life. 

Appleton's   new   "  Handy- Volume   Series " 
grows  rapidly,  and  has  already  yielded  several 
stories  of  exceptional  literary  merit  Gordon 
Baldwin  is  one  of  them.   It  sets  forth  the  dreary 
hollow  life  of  the  selfish  pleasure-seeker,  with  all 
that  unlimited  wealth  and  fashionable  American 
society  at  Paris  could  offer.   Joined  with  this 
is  the  Philosopher's  Pendulum,  which  illustrates 
the  same  principle  in  a  different  character,  but 
with  an  equally  sad  ending.   A  mind,  intelligent, 
studious,  and  possessed  with  large  ambition,  is 
unwittingly  repelled  by  the  love  that  has  drawn 
it  toward  complete  happiness.   Thereafter  it  be- 
comes pivoted  on  self,  passes  from  extremes  of 
passion  and  self-indulgence  to  great  sorrow,  os- 
cillates from  moderate  desires  to  lighter  troubles, 
and  reaches  a  state  of  indifference  and  spiritual 
inanition  called  content,  which  is  incapable  of  re- 
sponse to  the  love  that  comes  unsought  to  cheer 
the  last  hour.   Miscricordia,  in  the  same  series,  is 
appropriately  named.    It  is  a  sad  story,  not  ex- 
actly of  unrequited  love,  but  of  love  that  cannot 
be  requited,  and  of  a  sharp  and  sudden  death, 
which,  if  not  by  a  crime,  is  suggestive  of  it,  and 
plunges  one  soul  into  remorse,  and  another  into 
a  life-bereavement.    In  The  Fisherman  of  Auge 
Miss  Katherine  S.  Macquoid  has  caught  success- 
fully the  local  color  and  spirit  of  Lower  Norman- 
dy, and  related  a  romantic,  and  even  pathetic, 
tale.   The  principal  figures  are  Martin  Lelievre, 
the  fisherman,  Desire"  his  son,  a  noble  young 
fellow,  and  Marie  Triquet,  the  girl  whom  Desire" 
loved,  and  whom,  by  reason  of  her  ambitious  and 
self-seeking  mother,  he  had  hard  work  in  winning. 
In  fact  that  he  wins  her  at  all  the  reader  is  left  to 
surmise,  for  the  conclusion  is  rather  unsatisfac- 
torily vague.   Other  "  Handy- Volumes  "  we  must 
leave  till  a  future  lime. 

Ariadne,  SavelPs  Expiation,  and  The  Cossacks, 
likewise  await  our  attention;  a  trio  of  re- 
markable works,  variously  illustrative  of  Rus- 
sian life. 


MINOE  NOTICES. 


The  China  Hunters'  Club.    By  the  Youngest 
Member.   [Harper  &  Brothers.] 


This  volume,  though  relating  to  a  subject 
which  has  become  a  little  trite  of  late  to  all 
but  the  actual  china-hunting  set,  is  so  thor- 
oughly original  in  plan  as  to  take  on  a  real 
freshness  even  for  a  satiated  appetite  ;  but 
we  are  nevertheless  inclined  to  value  it 
more  for  its  solid  pill  of  useful  information 
than  for  its  sugar-coating  of  playful  fiction, 
which  is  always  rather  thin,  and  sometimes 
approaches  dangerously  near  being  unpalat- 
able.  The  author,  whose  name  is  withheld, 
but  who  is  obviously  a  woman,  professes  to 
be  the  reporting  member  of  a  club  of  "old- 
china"  lovers  in  the  village  of  Littleville ; 
who,  having  selected  this  as  their  specialty, 
not  only  took  it  up  as  a  study,  by  means  of  a 
library  and  frequent  meetings  for  conference, 
but  went  scouring  about  the  country  in  twos 
and  threes,  invading  the  old  homesteads, 
laying  hands  on  all  the  old  crockery  they 
could  for  love  or  money,  and  getting  the 
history  of  the  rest,  which  history  is  repeated 
with  all  the  fullness  of  New  England  dialect 
which  characterized  the  original  narratives. 
The  result  is  a  volume  which  is  part  fact 
and  part  fancy,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Wm. 
C.  Prime's  introduction,  with  this  as  its  ex- 
press purpose:  that  in  it  "the  romance  of 
domestic  potteries  in  New  England  homes 
serves  to  illustrate  the. history  of  Ceramic 
Art  in  connection  with  the  early  use  of  its 
products  in  America."  There  are  engravings 
of  thirty-two  curious  pieces  of  "  old-china," 
the  genuineness  of  which  is  vouched  for, 
and  the  varied  associations  with  which  many 
of  them  are  enriched,  legendary,  romantic, 
and  otherwise,  are  woven  into  the  text.  The 
circumstance  that  the  engravings  are  sym- 
metrically distributed  throughout  the  book, 
so  many  pages  between  each  plate,  instead 
of  being  mated  each  with  its  own  descrip- 
tion, interferes  with  the  ease  and  pleasure  of 
reading.    The  contents  are  didactic  and 
sentimental  by  turns,  but  the  mixture  is  well 
made,  though  we  think  the  dialect  in  which 
the  various  old  grandmothers  and  aunts  are 
made  to  rehearse  the  histories  of  their 
treasures  is  often  far-fetched  and  overdone. 
The  cover  is  appropriately  decorated  with 
the  imitation  in  paper  of  a  tile,  and  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  book  is  odd  and 
inviting. 

Tropical  Nature.   By  Alfred  R.  Wallace.  [Mac- 
millan  &  Co.] 

Mr.  Wallace,  who  is  a  distinguished  En- 
glish naturalist,  has  had  twelve  years'  expe- 
rience of  the  eastern  and  western  tropics  of 
the  equatorial  zone.  A  diligent  student  of 
the  observations  of  others,  he  has  made 
most  careful  observations  himself,  and  a 
summary  of  these  is  given  in  this  large  and 
finely-printed  volume.    Its  value  to  all  who 
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are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  out-door 
world  is  obvious,  but  its  interest  for  any 
thoughtful  reader,  who  has  an  appetite  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  he  lives  in,  is  quite 
as  great  Mr.  Wallace  writes  with  profes- 
sional simplicity,  yet  with  charming  effect, 
and  often  with  an  unpretending  eloquence  of 
the  highest  type.  Three  opening  chapters 
treat  respectively  of  the  climate  and  general 
aspects  of  the  equatorial  zone,  of  tropical 
vegetation,  and  of  the  animal  life  which  it 
envelops.  The  fourth,  an  extremely  de- 
lightful chapter,  is  occupied  exclusively  with 
the  humming  birds,  which  constitute  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  tropical  forests,  and  of 
which,  it  will  surprise  the  reader  to  learn, 
there  are  not  less  than  four  hundred  distinct 
species.  The  description  of  these  beautiful 
creatures,  of  their  haunts  and  habits,  affords 
a  novel  glimpse  of  forest  life.  In  a  fifth  and 
sixth  chapters  the  colors  of  animals  and 
plants  are  considered  with  reference  to  sex- 
ual selection  and  the  origin  of  the  color 
sense.  A  seventh  and  eighth  chapters 
relate  to  the  effects  on  living  things  of  their 
environments,  to  the  indications  of  the  ex- 
treme antiquity  of  man,  and  to  the  bearing 
of  the  distribution  of  animal  life  upon  the 
law  and  fact  of  geographical  changes.  In 
the  last  chapter  but  one  some  use  is  made 
of  American  antiquities.  The  pages  through- 
out abound  with  brilliant  descriptions  of 
tropical  scenery,  and  with  curious  informa- 
tion upon  a  great  variety  of  points,  such  as 
the  brief  twilight  in  the  tropics,  the  com- 
parative scarcity  of  flowers,  the  plentifulness 
of  butterflies,  the  probable  use  of  the  horns 
of  beetles,  the  protective  function  of  the 
colors  of  plants  and  animals,  etc.,  etc.  Mr. 
Wallace's  style  is  calm  and  elevated,  as  well 
befits  the  subject,  and  while  he  is  a  theorist, 
he  writes  as  an  observer  should,  his  opinions 
always  waiting  upon  his  researches.  As  a 
description,  distinctively  and  by  itself,  of 
tropical  nature  in  all  its  varied  forms  and 
almost  infinite  luxuriance,  we  can  assure  the 
reader  of  the  singular  power  and  fascination 
of  the  volume. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Clergyman.     By  John  C. 
Miller,  D.  D.    [E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.] 

These  letters  attempt  to  do  for  Episcopal 
clergymen  what  the  Yale  series  of  Lectures 
on  Preaching,  published  during  the  last  six 
years,  are  better  fitted  to  do  for  young  min- 
isters of  all  denominations.  They  lack  that 
vigor  and  terseness  which  those  require 
who  attempt  to  affect  American  society  with 
religious  truth.  They  attract  one,  however, 
by  the  impressions  which  they  produce  of 
the  purely  religious  work  of  the  pastor. 
They  inculcate  a  devout  spirit,  a  single  aim, 
and  a  persistent  effort  to  maintain  the  rou- 
tine of  a  pastor's  life  with  conscientious 
fidelity  to  his  great  trust  The  letters  are 
not  very  suggestive  to  an  inexperienced 
pastor.   They  are  not  remarkable  for  their 


discernment  of  the  springs  of  human  life, 
but  they  enforce  a  healthy  sentiment  of  the 
need  and  influence  of  prayer  and  personal 
experience  of  the  truths  which  save  men. 
Their  range  is  not  so  wide  as  that  which  the 
ordinary  lectures  on  pastoral  theology  trav- 
erse in  the  student's  preparation  for  his 
work.  They  may  be  more  effective  than 
these,  because  of  the  simplicity  and  loving 
spirit  with  which  this  experienced  and  suc- 
cessful pastor  counsels  those  who  are  to 
take  up  his  own  chosen  work. 

The  School  and  the  Family.  By  John  Kennedy. 
[Harper  &  Brothers.] 

This  expanded  essay  on  the  philosophy  of 
teaching  is  a  somewhat  fresh  treatment  of 
the  old  theme.  It  is  written  clearly  and 
concisely.  It  aims  to  state  principles  rather 
than  the  dreary  details  in  illustration  of  trite 
maxims,  which  the  larger  school  manuals 
contain.  It  claims  only  to  describe  what 
the  needed  science  of  education  should  em- 
brace, so  that  the  teacher  or  parent  may 
not  aimlessly  drift  in  a  foggy  sea  of  methods 
and  experiments.  The  author  confessedly 
aims  at  accomplishing  too  much  for  his 
space.  He  would  reach  the  thinker,  then 
the  parent,  set  in  motion  practical  reform, 
and  finally  open  the  field  of  educational 
science.  Yet  in  a  discriminating  treatment 
of  the  main  topics,  such  as  school  discipline, 
the  conditions  of  order,  and  the  rights  of  all 
concerned  in  education,  he  will  interest  the 
teacher  and  parent  of  average  thoughtful- 
ness.  The  book  closes  with  a  lively  state- 
ment of  the  moral  problems  pertaining  to 
the  district,  family,  youth  and  teachers,  in 
the  practical  evolution  of  this  science.  The 
author's  most  inviting  claim  for  the  science 
of  education  is  that  it  will  necessarily  con- 
serve the  old,  which  is  found  true  in  experi- 
ence, and  leave  only  new  ideas  for  discussion. 
If,  indeed,  the  old  could  thus  be  sifted  from 
the  new  and  shelved,  happy  would  be  the 
pedagogue  thenceforth,  and  delightfully  re- 
freshing all  educational  journals  and  "  Guides 
to  Parents ! "  We  thank  him  for  holding 
the  parent  so  closely  to  his  high  duty,  as  the 
first  and  most  efficient  teacher  of  the  child, 
while  he  shows  the  teacher  to  be  only  a  sub- 
stitute for  doing  what  the  parent  might  per- 
form far  more  satisfactorily. 

A  Praetical  and  Historical  Grammar  of  the 
French  Language.  By  Charles  Heron  Wall 
With  an  Introduction  by  E.  Littre\  [Harper 
&  Brothers.] 

With  B6cher's,  Otto's,  and  Barel's  al- 
ready in  the  field,  a  new  French  grammar 
must  have  peculiar  merits  to  be  needed. 
These  this  "  Student's  Grammar,"  by  Chas. 
H.  Wall,  stamped  with  the  approval  of 
M.  Littre",  certainly  seems  to  have.  It  is  in 
five  parts,  three  of  which,  the  Phonology, 
the  Accidence,  and  the  Syntax,  the  most  im- 
portant parts,  have  been  in  print  before,  and 
tested  by  actual  use ;  the  other  two,  History, 


and  Prosody,  appear  for  the  first  time.  The 
separation  of  accidence  and  syntax  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  ordinary  method  of  French 
grammarians,  being  more  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  of  most  Latin  grammars,  and  thus 
also  more  completely  carrying  out  the  au- 
thor's idea  of  emphasizing  the  close  relation- 
ship of  the  two  languages.  Indeed,  the 
respect  paid  throughout  to  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  language,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  a  purely  theoretical  treatment  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  book.  The 
historical  introduction  is  exceptionally  clear 
and  instructive.  We  are  pleased  to  notice, 
also,  several  ingenious  devices  in  typog- 
raphy to  catch  the  eye  of  the  student,  and 
above  all  a  copious  index,  a  situ  qua  turn 
of  a  good  text-book. 

Some  Difficulties  of  Belief.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Teignmouth  Shore,  M.  A.  4th  ed.  [E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.] 

These  sermons  of  a  Church  of  England 
incumbent  have  something  of  the  spiritual 
flavor  of  Frederick  Robertson,  with  less 
vigor  and  suggestiveness.  They  are  popular 
addresses  on  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  religious  thought,  such  as 
Prayer,  Temptation,  the  Atonement,  the 
Personal  Power  of  God  in  Creation,  and 
various  traits  of  Christian  character.  They 
are  neither  profound,  nor  critical,  nor  very 
scholarly,  but  are  helpful.  The  style  is  very 
pure  and  easy.  The  illustrations  are  natural 
and  often  striking.  There  is  no  shrinking 
from  uncompromising  exposures  of  pseudo- 
science  where  it  makes  presumptuous  asser- 
tions, or  of  the  follies  of  fashionable  life. 
We  notice  a  liberal,  but  decidedly  "  evangel- 
ical," interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  the 
improved  rendering  of  some  obscure  pas- 
sages gives  freshness,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances,  novelty,  to  the  views  presented. 
The  typography  of  this  and  other  books 
which  we  have  recently  received  from  these 
publishers  is  well  nigh  perfect  for  its  clear- 
ness. 


The  sixth  issue  in  Appleton's  "  New  Handy- 
Volume  Series"  is  a  selection  from  The  Essays 
of  Elia.   Twenty-eight  of  them  are  given,  and 
the  excellent  paper  and  print,  and  generally  con- 
venient and  attractive  form  of  the  book,  com- 
mend it  strongly  as  a  pocket  companion.  The 
more  of  such  literature  as  this  the  — 
Fremont's  Year  of  American  Travel  [Harper's 
Half-Hour  Series]  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  Cali- 
fornia of  thirty  years  ago — the  gold-hunting 
days  of  1848 ;  when  her  now  historic  husband 
was  the  gallant  "Pathfinder,"  and  the  Pacific 
shore  was  a  new  world. — Mrs.  Helen  S.  Conant's 
Primer  of  German  Literature,  in  the  same  series, 
is  an  admirable  little  hand-book  upon  its  subject, 
comprehensive  and  concise,  and  fitted  by  its  ar- 
rangement for  reference  as  well  as  for  reading.  — 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Alder  Wright's  Metals  and  Their 
Chief  Industrial  Applications  [Mactnillan  &  Co.] 
is  a  book  for  students  of  metallurgy  and  workers 
in  metals,  to  whom  it  brings  orderly  and  clear 
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information  as  to  sources  of  metals,  their  chemi- 
cal composition  and  relations,  their  physical 
properties,  and  the  processes  of  their  production 
and  utilization.  Thirty-three  well-drawn  illus- 
trations add  to  its  usefulness. 


George  Gary  Eggleston.  Mr.  Eggleston's 
father  was  a  Virginian  who  went  to  the  West 
when  a  young  man  and  settled  in  Vevay,  Indiana, 
in  the  practice  of  law.  He  is  the  second  of  four 
children,  and  was  born  in  Vevay,  November  26, 
1839.  Until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 
lived  in  Southern  Indiana,  chiefly  in  Vevay  and 
Madison,  his  mother  becoming  a  widow  when  he 
was  six  or  seven  years  old.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  passed  from  the  Madison  High  School  to  the 
Indiana  Asbury  University,  where  he  remained 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  when,  at  a  time  of  trou- 
ble he  was  expelled,  in  company  with  nearly  all 
the  students  in  the  institution.  Returning  to 
Madison,  he  took  a  school  on  Ryker's  Ridge, 
near  the  town,  where,  although  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  he  had  pupils  of  all  ages  from  infancy  to 
manhood  and  womanhood.  It  was  a  rough,  tur- 
bulent neighborhood,  and  some  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  school  first  suggested  to  his  brother, 
Edward  Eggleston,  the  school  depicted  in  The 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  though  of  course  he  did  not 
copy  at  all  exactly  from  the  individual  model. 
Inuring  the  following  spring,  Mr.  Eggleston 
went  with  a  younger  brother  to  the  old  family 
homestead  in  Amelia  County,  Virginia,  his 
father's  brother  becoming  his  guardian.  He  at- 
tended Richmond  College,  and  after  finishing  his 
studies  there,  entered  a  law  office  in  Richmond 
to  study  the  profession.  He  had  just  begun  the 
practice  of  law  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
began,  and  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  J. 
E.  B.  Stuart's  First  Regiment  of  Virginia  Cavalry. 
In  the  following  December  he  was  transferred  to 
the  artillery  service,  and  continued  in  it  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  without  missing  a  single  battle 
in  which  his  command  was  engaged,  from  the 
first  Bull  Run  to  the  Surrender  at  Appomattox 
Court  House.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  Mr.  Eggles- 
ton left  home  on  foot  to  "  go  West ; "  borrowed 
money  to  do  it  with ;  went  to  Indiana,  and 
thence  to  Cairo,  111.,  where  he  was  employed  to 
prosecute  some  claims  against  the  Government, 
a  task  which  occupied  him  for  a  year,  and  in- 
volved journeys  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Fin- 
ishing this  business,  he  became  a  member  of  a 
commission  house  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  but  sold 
out  a  few  months  later  and  became  private  cor- 
respondent and  legal  adviser  of  a  wealthy  house 
in  Cairo,  with  whose  business  and  legal  affairs  he 
was  occupied  for  four  years.  Having  married  in 
the  meantime,  and  finding  the  old  life  unsuited  to 
his  tastes,  he  resigned  his  trust,  and,  coming  to 
New  York,  entered  journalism  in  the  capacity  of  a 
reporter.  After  working  for  about  a  year,  first  as 
reporter  and  afterward  as  an  editorial  writer  on 
metropolitan  journals,  he  became  first  managing 
editor,  and  afterwards  editor-in-chief,  of  Hearth 
and  Home.  After  two  or  three  years'  service  in 
that  capacity,  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  the 
sale  of  the  paper,  and  devoted  himself  to  maga- 
zine and  book  writing.    In  the  autumn  of  1875, 


he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Evening  Post, 
and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  became  its  liter- 
ary editor.  Mr.  Eggleston's  books  have  been 
How  to  Educate  Yourself  (1872),  A  Man  of  Honor 
(1873),  How  to  Make  a  Living  (1874),  A  RebePs 
Recollections  (1874),  The  Big  Brother  (1875), 
Captain  Sam  (1876),  and  The  Signal  Boys  (1877). 
Mr.  Eggleston  grew  up  among  books,  and,  upon 
his  own  confession,  has  always  been  a  voracious 
reader,  and  an  omniverous  one.  As  a  boy  and 
young  man  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  at 
hand  the  whole  of  the  older  English  literature, 
and  he  read  it  pretty  thoroughly  from  Chaucer  to 
Byron  and  the  later  school,  including  novels, 
essays,  poetry,  criticism,  history,  drama,  theology, 
metaphysics,  law,  and  some  medicine. 

"It  was  a  fearfully  mixed  hodge  podge,"  he 
writes,  "  in  which  I  sometimes  passed  from  a  vol- 
ume of  old  homilies  to  one  of  Mistress  Aphra 
Behn's  naughtiest  novels,  or  from  a  poem  of 
crack-brained  old  Dr.  Donne  to  the  Children  of 
the  Abbey,  and  thence  to  Locke  or  Bacon  or 
Hobbs  or  Homer,  and  back  again  to  Scottish 
Chiefs,  with  perhaps  a  dip  into  Disraeli's  Vivian 
Gray,  by  the  way.  It  was  all  sorts  of  reading, 
but  I  think  it  did  mc  good,  and  bred  a  certain 
catholicity  of  taste  which  has  been  and  is  of  ser- 
vice to  me.  If  I  read  Tom  Jones,  and  Joseph 
Andrews,  and  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  Roderick  Ran- 
dom, I  also  read  Rasselas  and  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, and  Miss  Burney's  Evelina.  If  I  enjoyed 
the  light  food  furnished  in  Charles  O'Malley  and 
Harry  Lorrequer  and  Valentine  Vox,  I  was  pleased 
also  with  Scott  and  the  poets,  of  whom  Byron 
and  Wordsworth  —  for  somehow  they  pleased  me 
about  equally,  answering,  I  suppose,  to  different 
wants  of  my  nature  —  were  my  favorites  after 
Shakespeare,  who  was  my  dissipation  from  child- 
hood. I  remember  that  in  school  I  learned  so 
quickly  that  I  had  much  spare  time,  and  I  made 
still  more  by  neglecting  lessons  sometimes;  this 
spare  time  I  gave  to  Scott  and  Shakespeare,  cut- 
ting the  volumes  to  pieces  and  concealing  the 
leaves  between  the  maps  in  my  atlas,  so  that  I 
might  enjoy  at  once  the  reputation  of  diligence  in 
geographical  study  and  the  pleasure  of  reading 
what  I  liked.  About  that  time,  I  read  Smiley  on 
Classmeetings,  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest,  and  some- 
body's Plan  of  Salvation  —  who  the  author  was  I 
have  luckily  forgotten,  as  I  do  not  like  to  bear 
malice  —  reading  them  upon  compulsion." 

Mr.  Eggleston  wrote  for  the  press  for  the  first 
time  when  he  was  about  a  dozen  years  old,  and 
kept  it  up  in  college  magazines  and  elsewhere 
afterward.  His  home  is  now  in  Brooklyn.  He 
has  a  good  working  library  of  about  a  thou- 
sand books,  lives  in  absolute  quiet,  too  much  in 
love  with  his  work,  his  family,  and  his  home  to 
care  aught  for  amusements  or  for  summer  jour- 
neys ;  goes  "  nowhere,"  and  belongs  to  "  nothing," 
His  books  for  boys,  we  may  add,  have  been  writ- 
ten  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  furnishing  stories 
full  of  adventure  and  out-door  life,  which  should 
be  at  the  same  time  perfectly  wholesome ;  believ- 
ing as  he  does,  that  the  liking  boys  have  for  stories 
of  adventure  is  perfectly  natural  and  entirely  in- 
curable, and  that  hurtful  literature  of  adventure 
can  be  supplanted  "  only  by  harmless  literature  of 
adventure,  not  by  books  that  have  no  adven- 
ture in  them."  He  read  the  Rollo  books,  and  all 
of  Abbott's  histories,  he  tells  us,  when  he  was  in 
short  jackets,  and  he  means  his  own  boys  to  read 
them, but  he  does  not  believe  "that  boys  can  be 
confined  to  books  of  that  kind,  or  that  they 
ought  to  be." 

"A  judicious  admixture  with  them  of  whole- 
some stories  of  action  will  serve  I  think  to  keep 
boys  from  craving  the  coarse,  slangy,  abominable 


fiction  which  has  been  current  since  the  war,  and 
I  have  written  boys'  books  with  the  distinct  pur- 
pose of  helping  in  the  work  of  reforming  juvenile 
literature." 

Lucy  Hamilton  Hooper.  Mrs.  Hooper  is 
a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  a  well-known  merchant  of  that  city,  her 
maiden  name  being  Jones.  She  was  married  in 
1854  to  Robert  M.  Hooper,  also  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  and  resided  in  that  city  till  within 
the  past  few  years.  Her  first  poems,  written  at 
a  very  early  age,  were  published  in  Godey's  Lady's 
Book.  In  1864  appeared  a  small  collection  of 
her  poems,  published  by  Mr.  Leypoldt,  the  first 
hundred  copies  of  the  edition  being  presented 
by  the  author  to  the  Great  Central  Fair  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  which  was 
then  in  progress  in  Philadelphia.  In  1868  the 
firm  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  began  the  publi- 
cation of  Lippincott' 's  Magazine,  to  which  Mrs. 
Hooper  became  a  constant  contributor.  She 
also  assumed  the  functions  of  assistant  editor 
of  that  periodica],  a  post  which  she  retained  till 
her  visit  to  Europe  in  the  year  187a  In  187 1  a 
second  collection  of  her  poems  was  published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  including  most  of  those 
that  had  been  printed  in  the  first  volume,  with 
important  additions.  Though  born  to  great  afflu- 
ence, Mrs.  Hooper  found  herself  finally  com- 
pelled, by  the  consequences  of  one  of  the  com- 
mercial crises  so  frequent  in  our  land,  to  adopt 
as  a  profession  those  literary  pursuits  which  had 
hitherto  formed  her  favorite  recreation.  She 
went  to  Europe  therefore  in  1874  to  become  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  several  prominent  Amer- 
ican newspapers.  Her  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  been  crowned  with  marked  success.  She 
is  now  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Daily  Evening 
Telegraph  of  Philadelphia,  the  Baltimore  Ga- 
zette, the  American  Register  of  Paris,  the  Ameri- 
can issue  of  the  Art  Journal,  and  LippincotCs 
Magazine,  besides  writing  occasional  papers  for 
Appletons'  Journal  and  other  periodicals.  A 
translation  of  Alphonse  Daudet's  novel,  The 
Nabob,  which  was  published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat 
of  Boston,  has  been  her  latest  literary  work  of 
any  large  dimension.  Mrs.  Hooper  has  taken 
up  her  permanent  abode  in  Paris,  her  husband 
now  being  the  Vice  Consul  General  of  the 
United  States  to  that  city. 


—  The  library  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Wood 
Warter,  Soothey's  son-in-law,  has  just  been  sold 
in  Ixmdon,  realizing  ,£1,077,  '9s-  Included  in  it 
were  many  Sonthey  manuscripts,  but  none  of 
them  excited  much  competition. —  Mr.  Brassey 
began  yachting  it  in  1854  with  an  eight-ton  cutter, 
and  has  passed  through  a  training  course  of  five 
or  six  different  vessels  before  graduating  into  the 
"  Sunbeam,"  which  Mrs.  Brassey  has  made  so  fa- 
mous by  her  pen.  The  American  publishers  of 
her  fascinating  narrative,  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
have  printed  a  supplementary  index  to  the  vol- 
ume, by  the  way,  copies  of  which  will  be  supplied 
gratuitously  to  any  address.— Among  recently 
granted  pensions  on  the  English  Civil  List  are 
jfioo  to  George  Macdonald,  £150  to  the  widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Shilleto,  the  eminent 
Cambridge  Greek  scholar,  £  150  to  the  widow  of 
the  late  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  and  j£ioo  to  the 
widow  of  the  late  George  Cruikshank. 
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Of  no  use  are  the  men  who  study  to  do  exactly  as 
was  done  before,  who  can  never  understand  that 
to-day  U  a  new  day.  There  never  was  such  a  com- 
.blnatlon  as  this  of  oure,  and  the  rules  to  meet  it  are 
not  set  down  in  any  history.  We  want  men  of  orig- 
inal perception  and  original  action,  who  can  open 
their  eyes  wider  than  to  a  nationality,— namely,  to 
considerations  of  benefit  to  the  human  race,  —  can 
act  in  the  interest  of  civilisation ;  men  of  elastic, 
men  of  moral  mind,  who  can  live  in  the  moment, 
and  take  a  step  forward.  Columbus  was  no  back- 
ward, creeping  crab,  nor  was  Martin  Luther,  nor 
John  Adams,  nor  Patrick  Henry,  nor  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son ;  and  the  Genius  or  Destiny  of  America  Is  no 
log  or  sluggard,  but  a  man  incessantly  advancing, 
as  the  shadow  on  the  dial's  face,  or  the  heavenly 
body  by  whose  light  It  is  marked.— Emmuom  :  For- 
tun*  «f  tkt  RtfiMic. 


SAMUEL  E.  OfiOOKEE. 

M R.SAMUEL  ROLAND  CROCKER, 
the  founder  of  this  journal,  and  for 
nearly  seven  years  its  editor,  died  in  South 
Boston,  August  22d.  We  cannot  make  of 
the  announcement  a  painful  duty.  His 
death  is  a  release  from  a  distressing  mental 
infirmity  to  a  healthier  and  happier  life  be- 
yond. With  our  faith  in  Christian  immor- 
tality, our  knowledge  of  Mr.  Crocker's  per- 
sonal hopes,  and  our  sense  of  the  shattered 
condition  which  remained  to  him  here,  it 
would  be  selfish  to  lament  that  he  has  been 
called  home. 

It  was  not  our  privilege  to  have  enjoyed 
the  personal  friendship  of  Mr.  Crocker.  We 
barely  had  his  acquaintance.  Up  to  the  time 
when  the  Literary  World  passed  from  his 
hands  to  ours  we  had  met  him  but  once. 
We  knew  him  only  by  his  work.  But  so  to 
know  him  was  to  know  him  well.  He 
stamped  his  paper  with  his  own  individuality. 
Its  qualities  were  his  qualities.  This  was 
true  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  the  fact  ex- 
plains the  singular  interest  which  his  readers 
came  to  feel  in  him. 

The  testimony  which  we  have  already 
borne  to  Mr.  Crocker's  abilities  we  are  very 
glad  to  repeat  here  and  now.  In  his  special 
field  he  was  a  very  able  man.  A  scholarly 
mind  and  a  studious  habit,  varied  acquisi- 
tions and  well  educated  tastes,  indefatigable 
industry  and  immense  capacity  for  hard 
work,  a  rapid  intellectual  digestion,  a  good 
judgment,  and  a  vigorous  and  incisive  style, 
fitted  him,  more  than  many  men  who  aspire 
to  the  critic's  office,  to  meet  its  responsibili- 
ties. Had  his  health  been  spared,  and  his 
life  been  prolonged,  we  should  have  antici- 
pated for  him  and  his  work  the  highest  dis- 
tinction. 


Yarmouth,  Maine,  and  when  he  was  only  thir- 
teen he  was  fitted  for  college  ;  but  his  father 
was  averse  to  his  entering  at  so  early  an  age, 
and  he  spent  his  next  two  years  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  He 
then  entered  Bowdoin  College,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  graduated 
therefrom  in  1855.  In  College  he  was  hard- 
ly known  as  one  devoted  to  prescribed 
studies,  but  he  was  industrious,  given  to  wide 
reading,  and  deeply  interested  in  literary  re- 
search. He  was  especially  fond  of  the  clas- 
sics, and  for  Bowdoin  he  always  retained  a 
warm  affection. 

Upon  graduation  Mr.  Crocker  went  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  became  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Standard,  remaining 
there  till  1858.  In  i860  he  began  the  study 
of  law,  and  in  1862  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Oxford  County,  Maine,  commencing  prac- 
tice in  the  town  of  Fryeburg.  In  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  he  enlisted  for  a  nine 
months'  service  in  the  23d  Regiment  Maine 
Volunteers,  of  which  he  became  Quarter- 
master's Sergeant  In  November,  1863,  he 
removed  to  Boston  to  continue  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  Here  the  literary  taste 
prevailed  over  the  legal,  and  in  1865  he  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  well-known  house  of 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  From  1866  to  1870  he 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Commercial  Bul- 
letin. In  June,  1870,  he  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Literary  World.  In  1874  he 
took  a  position  in  the  publishing  house  of 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  For  over  eleven  years 
he  was  correspondent  of  the  Sacramento 
Daily  Union,  and  he  served  the  Springfield 
Republican  and  other  papers  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity. He  also  translated  Figuier's  To- 
morrow of  Death,  Flammarion's  Stories  of 
Infinity,  George  Sand's  My  Sister  Jeannie, 
and  several  works  of  a  lighter  character ;  and 
he  was  the  compiler  of  the  very  elaborate 
Index  to  the  new  centennial  edition  of  Ban- 
croft's History  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Literary  World  Mr.  Crocker's  am- 
bition seemed  to  culminate,  and  in  it  there 
opened  to  him  a  most  inviting  and  inspiring 
field  of  labor.  Its  inception  was  a  work  of 
faith,  the  conduct  of  it  was  undertaken  as  a 
labor  of  love,  and  at  the  outset  he  must  have 
been  alone  sustained  by  the  patience  of 
hope.  The  first  number  presented  this 
modest  announcement: 


friends.   Early  in  1877  it  became  evident 
that  his  mental  powers  were  seriously  im- 
paired.  The  medical  men  to  whom  his  case 
was  referred  pronounced  it  paralysis  of  the 
brain,  and  gave  no  hope  of  his  recovery, 
none  even  of  the  prolonging  of  life  beyond 
a  few  months,  or  possibly  one  or  two  years. 
He  was  atonre  removed  to  the  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital at  South  Boston,  where  he  remained 
till  the  end  came.    At  first  his  general 
health  improved,  and  his  bearing  was  so  ra- 
tional that  it  might  have  deceived  those  who 
did  not  understand  his  condition;  but  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  he  steadily  failed. 
His  hand  long  clung  to  his  pen,  and  he  found 
his  chief  recreation  in  reading  and  writing, 
but  the  only  contribution  from  him  published 
in  this  paper  during  this  period  was  the  re- 
view of  Pierce's  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Sumner,  which  appeared  in  the  number 
for  December,  1877.    His  residence  at  the 
Hospital  was  far  from  unhappy.   The  unre- 
mitting care  and  kindness  of  Dr.  Walker,  the 
physician  in  charge,  and  his  attendants,  and 
the  constant  offices  of  his  family  and  friends, 
secured  his  content,  and  even  enjoyment,  in 
an  unusual  degree,  and  his  end  was  peace. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  Monday,  August 
26th,  at  Methuen,  Mass.,  where  his  widow 
and  three  children  now  have  their  home. 

An  affectionate  tribute  to  Mr.  Crocker's 
memory,  from  one  of  his  personal  friends, 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 


Mr.  Crocker  was  born  in  Boston  on  the 
1 7th  of  January,  1837.  When  he  was  ten  years 
old  he  was  placed  at  a  boarding  school  at 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

"  It  is  the  intention  of  the  proprietor  to  make 
the  Literary  World  a  vehicle  of  fresh,  interest- 
ing, and  reliable  literary  news.  Much  space  in 
its  columns  will  be  devoted  to  reviews  of  new 
books,  with  (he  special  object  of  setting  forth 
impartially  the  merits  and  distinguishing  features 
of  each.  By  reason  of  this  specialty  it  is  hoped 
that  the  paper  may  become,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  help  and  monitor  to  book-buyers  and  readers." 

Toward  the  close  of  1876  certain  peculiar- 
ities in  Mr.  Crocker's  temper  and  habit, 
some  of  which  showed  themselves  in  his 
public  work,  began  to  be  noticed  by  his 


SOCIAL  LITERACY  0LUB8. 

WE  present  elsewhere  in  this  number  a 
series  of  descriptions  of  what,  for 
convenience,  we  have  termed  "  Social  Liter- 
ary Clubs."  The  organizations  are  widely 
representative,  and  will  serve  excellently  to 
promote  our  purpose,  which  is  to  show  how 
practicable,  useful,  and  delightful  a  purely 
intellectual  entertainment  may  be  made 
to  be. 

There  is  probably  no  community,  of  suffi- 
cient size,  in  which  associated  effort  after 
one  or  another  of  the  patterns  now  before 
the  reader  cannot  be  attempted  with  good 
prospects  of  success.  The  character  of  the 
community,  its  peculiar  advantages  of  cul- 
ture or  the  opposite,  its  individuality  and 
habit,  must  of  course  determine  in  large  de- 
gree what  form  the  association  shall  take. 
And  we  should  recommend  that  in  every 
case  the  aim  be  to  catch  the  spirit  of  these 
examples  rather  than  to  imitate  their  exact 
methods.  But  there  need  be  no  difficulty, 
we  apprehend,  wherever  two  or  three  intelli- 
gent people  can  be  gathered  together,  in  in- 
stituting some  elevated  and  elevating  organi- 
zation of  this  kind. 

The  benefits  of  such  speak  for  themselves. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  person  of  the  higher 
tastes  to  survey  the  scenes  which  these  de- 
scriptions open  to  the  mind  and  not  feel  an 
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impulse  of  desire  to  join  in  them.  And 
their  feature  is  that  while  combining  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  in  their  purest  and 
finest  forms,  they  at  the  same  time  awaken 
to  exercise  the  best  powers  of  those  partici- 
pating, and  create  the  sources  of  lasting  im- 
pressions of  good. 

Wherever  in  these  September  days  the 
question  is  being  asked :  What  shall  we  do 
this  coming  winter?  let  one  answer  be  found 
in  the  material  here  published.  And  we 
shall  be  happy  to  extend  our  list  of  Social 
Literary  Clubs  by  indefinite  additions. 


AN  ELDER  BROTHER. 

IT  is  a  coincidence  worth  noting  that  the 
number  of  the  Literary  World  which 
publishes  the  obituary  of  its  founder  should 
also  chronicle  the  death  of  the  founder  of 
an  earlier  journal,  of  the  same  name  and 
similar  character.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Evert 
Augustus  Duyckinck,  who  died  in  New  York 
only  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Crocker. 

Mr.  Duyckinck  was  the  son  of  Evert 
Duyckinck,  a  prominent  New  York  publish- 
er of  the  early  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. He  was  liberally  educated  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  began  the  literary 
life  to  which  his  tastes  impelled  him  by  be- 
coming in  1840  the  editor  of  Arcturus,  a 
new  monthly  "Journal  of  Books  and  Opin- 
ion," in  which  he  was  associated  with  the 
late  Cornelius  Matthews.  Arcturus  lived 
for  about  three  years. 

In  1847  Mr.  Duyckinck,  in  connection 
with  his  younger  brother,  George  Long 
Duyckinck,  who  died  in  1863,  founded  The 
Literary  World,  "  a  weekly  journal  of  Sci- 
ence, Literature,  and  Art."  With  the  excep- 
tion of  about  a  year,  during  which  the  paper 
was  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  Fenno 
Hoffman,  it  was  conducted  by  these  brothers 
until  its  discontinuance  in  1853.  That  Liter- 
ary World,  of  only  six  years'  life,  is  carefully 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  Literary  World 
now  before  the  reader,  which  is  entirely  an- 
other publication,  has  a  wholly  distinct  ori- 
gin, has  already  reached  an  age  exceeding 
that  of  its  honored  predecessor,  and  whose 
prospects  of  prolonged  existence  and  in- 
creasing usefulness  were  never  better,  it 
may  be  said,  than  they  are  now. 

Several  numbers  of  this  elder  Literary 
World  are  under  our  eye  as  we  write  these 
words.  It  is  a  comely  sheet  of  twenty  pages, 
much  like  our  own  in  form,  size  and  typog- 
raphy; and  edited  upon  much  the  same 
principle.  In  respect  to  pure  literary  criti- 
cism, the  correspondence  is  obvious;  the 
variations  include  notices  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  of  the  Drama,  a  department  of  Facts 
and  Opinions  in  which  the  lighter  miscel- 
laneous topics  of  a  week  are  treated  with  a 
gentle  touch,  and  now  and  then  an  independ- 
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ent  article  of  somewhat  solid  proportions 
upon  one  or  another  of  the  themes  of  the 
hour.  For  aught  we  know  it  may  have 
been  the  aspiration  of  the  founder  of  the 
present  Literary  World  to  occupy  the  place 
which  the  brothers  Duyckinck  had  left  va- 
cant. 

Mr.  Duyckinck's  short-lived  journal  was, 
however,  only  one  of  his  undertakings.  His 
forty  years  of  industrious  toil  were  variously 
and  richly  fruitful.  In  conjunction,  likewise, 
with  his  brother,  he  edited  The  Cyclopaedia 
of  American  Literature,  an  important  work, 
which  was  promptly  accepted  as  a  standard, 
and  of  which  a  revised  and  extended  edition 
has  lately  appeared.  He  was  also  the  author 
or  editor  of  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  The  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery of  Eminent  Americans,  History  of  the 
War  for  the  Union,  History  of  the  World, 
Eminent  Men  and  Women  of  America, 
Poems  Relating  to  the  American  Revolution 
by  Philip  Freneau,  an  American  edition  of 
The  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
some  minor  works. 

Mr.  Duyckinck's  aspect  was  true  to  his 
character.  It  was  that  of  the  scholar  and 
the  gentleman.  His  disposition  was  excep- 
tionally modest  and  retiring ;  his  judgments 
were  temperate  and  discriminating.  He  was  a 
devoted  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church ;  and  in  his  life  adorned  the  doctrines 
he  professed.  The  honored  place  he  held  so 
long  among  the  literary  workmen  of  his  time 
he  well  deserved,  and  he  leaves  an  example 
of  industrious  habit,  conscientious  fidelity, 
and  unpretending  attitude  worthy  of  the 
widest  following. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many,  if  not  most, 
people,  when  suddenly  interrogated,  are  not  able 
to  tell  the  exact  colors  or  patterns  of  the  carpet 
and  wall-paper,  or  the  style  of  furniture,  in  a 
room  in  which  they  have  lived  for  years.  This 
may  be  remotely  connected  with  the  old  meta- 
physical doctrine  that  always  to  have  the  same 
sensation  amounts  to  having  no  sensation  at  all. 
But  in  whatever  way  we  account  for  the  fact,  it 
ought  not  to  be  so.  Our  eyes  should  be  educated 
to  enjoy  whatever  is  beautiful  in  our  surround- 
ings, and  to  demand  the  removal  of  what  is  offen- 
sive to  a  correct  taste.  The  perfection  of  Greek 
works  of  art  is  often  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  Greek  artists  constantly  had  such  beautiful 
models  before  their  eyes.  We  ought  to  take  a 
lesson  from  this,  and  endeavor  to  educate  the 
aesthetic  taste  of  the  coming  generation  by  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  artistic  merit  and  purity  of 
style  in  the  furniture  of  our  rooms.  There  is 
perhaps  more  luxury  and  comfort  to  be  found  in 
American  homes  than  anywhere  in  Europe.  Too 
frequently,  however,  display  and  costliness  alone 
are  considered  in  the  parlors  of  the  rich,  while 
the  furniture  of  more  humble  households  shows 
that  absence  of  "  the  power  of  the  living  thought 
animating  the  workman's  sensitive  fingers," 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  so  laments  in  our  modern  ma- 
chine-made furniture. 
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Social  Hitrrorp  €Iub£» 

The  following  organizations  have  kindly  re- 
sponded to  our  request  for  information  of  the 
objects  and  methods  of  Social  Literary  Clubs : 

The  Art  Club,  Andover,  Mas*. 
The  Avon  Club,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
The  Cambridge  Art  Circle,  Cambridge,  Mas*. 
The  Reading  Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
The  Young  Men's  Literary  Society,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
The  Connecticut  River  Valley  Theological  Club,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

The  Brockport  Literary  Society,  Brock  port,  N.  Y. 
The  Indianapolis  Literary  Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Friends  in  Council,  Quincy,  Illinois. 
The  Round  Table,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

We  proceed  with  the  several  accounts  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Art  Club  of  Andover,  Mass.,  had  its 

first  meeting  in  the  winter  of  187 1.  It  consisted 
originally  of  eighteen  members,  and  that  has 
been  about  its  number  ever  since.  It  never  had 
any  officers,  and  never  but  one  rule ;  viz.,  that 
every  person  who  belonged  to  it  should  do  his  or 
her  part  as  assigned.  The  assigning  of  parts, 
the  planning  and  directing  work,  has  naturally 
fallen,  considering  the  composition  of  the  Club, 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  know  the  most  about 
the  subject  under  particular  consideration.  The 
Club  plunged  the  first  season  into  the  study  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  following  him  with  Raphael.  The 
eagerness,  the  enthusiasm,  of  those  early  meet- 
ings cannot  be  told  ;  it  must  have  been  felt  to 
be  understood.  The  winters  between  that  time 
and  the  present  have  been  passed  in  the  critical* 
patient  study  of  particular  schools  of  art ;  and 
now  we  are  upon  that  of  France.  The  work 
planned  for  next  season,  Art  in  England,  is  antici- 
pated with  great  delight.  We  think  that  the 
careful  limitation  to  special  topics  has  been  of 
the  greatest  advantage.  For  instance,  one  whole 
evening  was  given  to  Fra  Angelico,  another  to 
the  Sistine  Madonna,  and  a  third  to  Leonardo's 
"  Last  Supper."  The  plan  has  been  to  name  the 
subject,  appoint  one,  two,  or  three  people  to  pre- 
pare themselves  especially,  in  any  way  they 
pleased,  upon  some  subdivision  of  it,  while  the 
others  read  as  they  could  in  relation  to  the  whole 
matter.  During  the  reading  of  essay  or  giving 
of  account,  questions  are  freely  asked,  sugges- 
tions advanced,  and,  if  needful,  pictures  handed 
about  to  illustrate.  There  is  absolutely  no  for- 
mality. We  have  always  been  particularly 
favored  by  being  able  to  command  an  exception- 
ally large  number  of  pictures.  In  earlier  days 
we  owed  our  good  fortune  to  the  kindness  .of 
friends  outside  our  membership,  but  now  so  many 
of  us  have  become  collectors,  more  or  less,  that 
it  is  seldom  we  require  such  help.  But,  when 
we  do,  it  may  help  other  organizations  of  a  like 
nature  to  know  that  for  a  trifling  sum  pictures 
can  be  hired ;  of  one  at  least,  of  the  print  shops  in 
Boston— perhaps,  indeed,  of  all.  As  this  is  a 
working  club  there  has  never  been  any  supper, 
or  extraneous  allurement,  connected  with  it 
For  local  reasons  all  its  meetings  take  place  at 
one  house  ;  apart  from  these,  it  is  a  great  con- 
venience to  have  a  permanent  place,  so  that  pic- 
tures and  books  needed  often  may  not  have  to  be 
carried  about.  Looking  back  upon  the  work 
done,  it  is  impossible  to  overstate  its  value. 
Besides  the  information  obtained,  it  is  the  testi- 
mony of  every  member  that  there  has  never 
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been  even  one  meeting  when  some  truth  has  not 
■truck  the  mind  in  a  novel  or  more  forcible  man- 
ner, or  when  we  have  not  gained  a  heightened 
impression  of  the  beauty  and  worth  of  pictures 
most  familiar  to  us. 

Annie  Sawyer  Downs. 


The  Avon  Club,  Topeka,  Kan.,  is  pre- 
eminently a  "social  literary  club,"  in  that  it  is 
composed  of  persons  who  are  earnestly  endeav- 
oring to  benefit  themselves  by  uniting  in  the 
study  and  enjoyment  of  pure  literature.  It  was, 
as  its  name  implies,  organized  as  a  "Shake- 
spearean Literary  Society,"  and  as  such  did  much 
good.  Latterly,  deviations  from  that  basis,  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  have  added  to  the  good 
accomplished.  The  manner  of  working  has  been 
entirely  by  reading,  very  little  in  the  way  of 
essays  or  writing  by  the  members  having  been 
attempted.  In  addition  to  the  original  plan  of 
reading  Shakespeare  by  casting  the  parts  as  for 
playing,  we  have  now  evenings  with  Dickens, 
Scott,  etc.,  the  poets  or  prose  writers  being  taken 
by  periods  and  countries,  etc  A  pleasant  cus- 
tom is  the  response  to  roll-call  by  each  member 
answering  with  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare, 
and,  if  possible,  from  or  appropriate  to  the  exer- 
cises for  the  evening.  The  Club  was  organized 
in  October,  1870,  and  (excepting  the  winter  of 
187 1-2)  has  been  well  sustained  during  each 
winter  season  since  that  time.  The  meetings 
are  held  from  October  to  April,  every  alternate 
Monday  evening,  the  season  being  closed  by  a 
banquet  on  April  23d.  The  benefits  of  such 
clubs  to  all  concerned  cannot  be  over-estimated ; 
the  simple  organization,  the  modest  desire  for 
mutual  benefit,  and  the  elevating  influence  of  the 
duties  involved,  can  do  only  good.  It  does  not 
matter  that  readers  are  poor  or  that  hearers  are 
sometimes  dull,  for  some  of  the  golden  thoughts 
of  the  great  minds  of  literature  will  take  lodg- 
ment upon  and  warm  some  poor  soul  and  guide 
hint  more  safely,  perhaps,  or  at  least  lift  him  a 
little,  just  a  little,  from  out  the  mire.  * 


The  Cambridge  Art  Circle.  In  the  hope 
of  combining  entertainment  with  instruction, 
this  club  was  formed  about  two  years  ago.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Musical,  the  Histrionic,  the 
Literary,  and  the  Art  Departments,  the  latter 
including  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture. 
A  committee  of  four,  two  ladies  and  two  gentle- 
men, have  charge  of  each  division.  The  chair- 
man or  "chief"  of  each  committee,  and  the 
president  of  the  Circle,  constitute  the  executive' 
committee,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  power  to 
receive  new  members  and  to  arrange  most  of  the 
business  matters.  The  entertainments  are  given 
by  the  four  departments  in  turn,  the  meetings  of 
the  club  being  held  once  a  fortnight  at  the  resi- 
dence of  some  member.  The  Circle  numbers 
about  one  hundred,  and  is  particularly  rich  in 
musical  and  artistica)  talent  The  Art  commit- 
tee has  followed  from  the  first  a  definite  plan, 
presenting  by  essays,  conversations,  and  illustra- 
tions, a  history  of  the  fine  arts  from  the  earliest 
times.  For  instance,  the  programme  of  one 
evening  was  a  paper  on  Egyptian  temples, 
another  upon  Egyptian  painting,  followed  by  an 
informal  talk  about  the  sculpture  of  the  time, 
illustrated  by  stereoptic  views.  We  have  now 
reached  the  history  of  medieval  art,  and  find  our 


interest  increasing  as  we  progress.  The  Histri- 
onic committee  have  pursued  a  similar  course, 
having  considered  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Ger- 
man drama.  One  of  their  recent  choice  pro- 
grammes was  devoted  to  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
Reminiscences  of  Weimar,  given  by  one  who 
had  lingered  there  with  reverent  step,  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  biographical  sketch  of  each  author, 
and  admirably  read  selections  from  Faust  and 
Wallenstein.  The  Musical  entertainments  have 
followed  no  particular  plan,  but  have  always 
been  of  a  high  order.  Sometimes  a  first-class 
concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music;  occa- 
sionally an  evening  with  one  author,  an  essay 
upon  his  life,  illustrated  by  some  of  his  most 
famous  compositions.  One  holiday  meeting  was 
given  to  Handel's  Messiah,  the  leading  choruses 
being  rendered  by  a  double  quartette  of  fine 
voices,  and  the  solos  given  by  members  of  the 
Handel  and  Hayden  Society,  whom  we  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  count  among  our  members.  The 
Literary  committee  has  not  heretofore  kept  to 
any  chronological  order  in  the  authors  it  has  con- 
sidered, but  has  usually  given  us  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise. Now  and  then  is  an  evening  of  readings 
from  various  writers,  "from  grave  to  gay;" 
sometimes  an  essay  or  a  review  of  a  popular 
author  and  his  works ;  and  one  evening  a  paper 
made  up  of  articles  written  by  members  of  the 
Circle.  Does  this  routine  make  our  work  seem 
ambitious,  and  is  the  picture  of  its  results  on  the 
whole  ideal  ?  We  have,  of  course,  found  some 
drones  in  the  hive,  and  much  work  has  to  be 
done  by  the  busy  few,  yet  our  interest  and 
our  numbers  increase.  a.  l.  h. 

The  Reading  Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
This  Club  is  composed  chiefly  of  young  ladies, 
who  have  just  finished  their  education,  and  of 
young  gentlemen,  chiefly  members  of  the  bar. 
From  eight,  the  membership  soon  increased  to 
the  number  of  twenty,  the  limit.  Contrary  to 
the  custom  of  several  other  organizations  of  the 
same  character  in  Indianapolis,  we  have  neither 
constitution,  written  rules,  nor  president.  For 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  performance 
of  duties,  experience  has  taught  that  an  appeal 
to  every  member's  sense  of  honor  is  more  effect- 
ual than  a  set  of  rigid  rules.  It  is  agreed  that 
the  object  shall  be  the  culture  of  its  members ; 
therefore  nothing  that  will  not  directly  further 
this  end  is  tolerated  at  its  meetings.  Conscious  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  found  among  people 
of  culture  a  much  better  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  foreign  authors  than  of  American,  we 
selected  American  authors  as  the  course  of  read- 
ing for  last  winter.  Our  mode  of  proceeding 
is  as  follows:  The  Club  is  divided  into  sections 
of  four  members  each,  two  ladies  and  two  gen- 
tlemen. Meeting  every  two  weeks,  each  section 
is  required  in  its  turn  to  read  selections  from 
some  one  author  whom  they  may  choose.  The 
selections  consist  of,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
first  published  article  of  any  note,  the  article 
which  brought  the  author  into  notice,  his  ac- 
knowledged best,  the  last  published  article, 
together  with  selections  that  will  show  the  differ- 
ent styles  and  peculiar  character  of  the  writer. 
Then  follow  the  critic  and  the  biographer,  who 
are  chosen  from  those  who  read  at  the  previous 
meeting.  The  critic  criticises  the  manner  of 
reading  and  the  choice  of  selections.   The  duty 


of  the  biographer  is  to  write  an  original  essay  on 
the  life  and  works  of  the  author,  showing  what 
writers  influenced  bis  style  and  the  rank  and 
influence  of  his  works  in  Europe  and  America. 
After  which  the  society  enters  into  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  author.  The  interest 
manifested  in  the  Club  testifies  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  we  have  adopted.  The  meetings 
seldom  adjourn  until  midnight 

C.  E.  Fekgpson. 


The  Young  Men's  Literary  Society,  Eliz- 
abeth, N.  J.,  was  founded  in  February,  1876,  by 
a  few  young  men,  all  actively  engaged  in  busi- 
ness and  feeling  the  need  of  something  to  give 
them  ease  and  clearness  of  expression  in  public 
speaking,  and  also  the  power  to  express  their 
thoughts  clearly  in  written  articles.  The  mem- 
bers at  that  time  were  nearly  all  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  had 
had  merely  a  common  school  education.  We 
have  been  successful  beyond  our  expectations, 
all  the  members  showing  a  decided  improvement, 
as  compared  with  oar  ability  when  organized. 
The  average  attendance  at  our  meetings  is  nine ; 
our  exercises  consist  of  short  written  articles 
(not  deserving  of  the  high-sounding  title  of 
essays),  debates,  declamations,  readings,  dia- 
logues, etc ;  while  once  a  month  we  publish  a 
paper,  to  which  most  of  the  members  contribute. 
Our  officers  are  elected  every  three  months  and 
are  the  same  as  in  other  societies.  We  also 
have  appointed  at  each  meeting  two  members  as 
a  Literary  Committee  who  present  a  report  at 
the  next  meeting  of  appointees  to  literary  exer- 
cises, who  are  obliged  to  take  part  at  the  next 
meeting  following  the  one  on  which  the  report 
is  made.  Literary  duty  is  compulsory,  and  the 
members  are  subject  to  various  fines  for  non- 
performance of  the  same  We  are  governed  by 
strict  Parliamentary  Law,  as  laid  down  in  Cus fl- 
ing's Manual,  and  by  our  own  Constitution  and 
By-Laws.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
observance  of  all  the  proper  forms  in  our  meet- 
ings, as  one  of  the  principal  objects  is  to  have 
our  members  well  posted,  that  they  may  be  com- 
petent to  preside  at  meetings  of  any  kind  — 
political,  religious,  or  social.  Our  meetings  are 
held  every  two  weeks,  are  all  public,  and  we 
often  have  quite  a  large  attendance  of  our 
friends  and  those  interested  in  our  Society.  Our 
public  debates,  of  which  we  have  had  three,  are 
largely  attended  by  the  best  people  of  our  city, 
and  are  favorably  spoken  of  by  our  local  papers. 

W.  B.  Twins. 


The  "C.  R.  V.  T.  C."  is  burdened  with  a 
name  which  is  unduly  expansive  and  not  enough 
distinctive  Its  locality  is  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
the  near  vicinity,  which  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  "Connecticut  River  Valley."  And  it  is  not 
exclusively  a  "  Theological  Club,"  but  ranges  in 
its  discussions  over  all  the  fields  of  studions 
research  which  are  related  to  ministerial  and 
social  religious  affairs,  with  occasional  excur- 
sions into  political  inquiries  of  a  national  breadth. 
Its  membership  is  limited  to  fifteen  clergymen, 
who  must  be  chosen  by  ballot  These  are  taken 
from  four  ecclesiastical  organizations :  Congre- 
gational, Methodist  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and 
Protestant  Episcopal.  By  common  consent,  the 
election  most  he  unanimous.   The  regular  mcet- 
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ings  are  upon  the  last  Tuesday  of  every  month, 
occupying  an  entire  day,  and  are  generally  held 
at  the  Massasoit  House,  Springfield,  both  for 
convenience  of  access  and  because  of  its  excellent 
cuisine.  The  topics  are  assigned  one  month  in 
advance  of  their  discussion,  and  consist  of  some 
subject  that  will  bear  dividing  into  five  or  six 
branches.  These  are  given  to  members  for  in- 
vestigation, and  written  papers  are  expected 
which  shall  go  through  the  matter  radically  and 
in  "  the  scientific  method."  The  utmost  liberty 
is  in  order  in  overhauling  each  others'  denomina- 
tional specialties,  both  in  dogma  and  polity,  the 
rule  being  imperative  that  this  shall  never  impair 
good  fellowship.  This  club  is  a  hard-working 
institute  of  scholarly  men,  and  is  regarded  as  of 
great  value  by  its  members.  It  has  existed  some 
fifteen  years,  and  with  steadily  increasing  vigor. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  papers  read  before  it 
have  been  published  in  our  periodical  literature, 
from  the  newspaper  to  the  quarterly  review.  The 
limitation  of  its  members  is  that  each  may  be 
kept  on  active  duty  with  but  little  cessation,  and 
also  that  it  may  not  overpass  the  family  pleas- 
antness of  a  private  dining-halL  J.  T.  T. 

Brockport  Literary   Society,  Brockport, 
N.  Y.   This  Society  has  been  in  active  operation 
for  the  past  fifteen  years.   It  meets  weekly  (ex- 
cept during  the  heat  of  summer)  at  the  house  of 
some  one  of  the  members.   The  number  of  its 
members  is  limited  to  twenty-six,  the  clergymen 
of  the  village  being  ex  officio  honorary  members. 
The  exercises  are  exclusively  of  a  literary  char- 
acter, and  consist  first  of  Historical  Readings 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  after  which  comes 
the  Secretary's  Report ;  and  then  various  exer- 
cises, consisting  of   Miscellaneous  Readings, 
Recitations,  Personations,  concluding  with  a  Sci- 
entific Talk ;  with  occasional  sketches  of  foreign 
travel  from  those  of  us  who  have  been  abroad. 
Time  occupied,  from  7  to  10  P.  M.   The  His- 
torical Readings  are  mostly  topical,  a  selection  of 
subjects  being  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  (immediately  after  the  summer  vacation),  and 
the  several  subjects  are  assigned  to  the  gentle- 
men members  of  the  club,  from  week  to  week,  they 
to  select  their  authorities  and  authors  at  their 
discretion.   I  give  the  topics  for  the  past  year, 
as  a  specimen :  1.  Marlborough  and  the  Battle 
of  Blenheim;  2.  Charles  XII  and  the  Battle  of 
Pultowa;  3.  Sketch  of  Peter  the  Great;  4. 
Frederick  the  Great ;  5.  Maria  Theresa ;  6.  The 
Battle  of  Culloden  ;  7.  The  Seven  Years'  War ; 
8.  Braddock's  Defeat;  9.  France  under  Louis 
XV;  10.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists ;  11. 
Catherine  II  of  Russia;  12.  The  Partition  of 
Poland;  13.  Kosciusko;  14.  English  Colonies 
in  America  Prior  to  the  Seven  Years'  War;  15. 
French  Colonies  in  America  Prior  to  the  Seven 
Years'  War.      The  reader  is  at  liberty  to  take 
more  than  one  evening  to  a  subject  if  necessary. 
Tbe  Miscellaneous  Readings,  Recitations,  and 
Scientific  Talks  are  what  their  names  indicate. 
The  Personations  are  peculiar.   The  personator 
(chosen  a  week  in  advance)  selects  some  promi- 
nent historical  or  literary  character,  and  relates 
the  history  of  that  character  in  the  first  person, 
that  is,  imagines  himself  to  be  the  character  and 
relates  his  life  as  truly  as  possible,  giving  his 
own  estimate  of  his  character,  but  never  mention- 
ing       name.    At  the  conclusion,  papers  are 


handed  around  for  the  members  of  the  Society 
to  write  down  the  name  of  the  person  repre- 
sented, the  personator  reading  the  result.  This 
is  a  very  interesting  exercise,  and  has  been  quite 
popular  in  our  Society.  One  of  our  regulations, 
the  limiting  of  the  number  to  twenty-six,  has 
been  found  to  be  of  the  highest  advantage. 
There  was  no  special  reason  for  selecting  twenty- 
six,  but  that  happened  to  be  the  number  for  tbe 
first  year,  and  was  continued  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. Objections  may  be  made  to  this  as 
exclusive,  but  we  find  it  works  well  in  practice. 
Occasionally,  the  exercises  are  varied  by  making 
the  meeting  more  social,  interspersing  music, 
and  decreasing  the  amount  of  purely  literary 
matter.  At  these  extras  guests  are  invited,  though 
usually  they  are  not  expected.  Refreshments 
are  not  in  order  except  at  the  extras.       D.  H. 


The  Indianapolis  Literary  Club  announces 
its  object  to  be  "social,  literary,  and  aesthetic 
culture."  It  has  two  classes  of  members,  Regu- 
lar and  Honorary.  Application  for  membership 
must  be  made  in  a  prescribed  form,  and  election 
is  by  secret  ballot,  three  blackballs  defeating. 
The  annual  dues  are  $15.  The  officers  are  a 
President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary, 
and  a  Treasurer,  and  there  are  three  Standing 
Committees,  one  of  which  is  "  On  Arrangements 
and  Exercises."  The  Club  has  rooms  in  Halcyon 
Building,  and  holds  its  regular  meetings  on  Sat- 
urday evenings.  Persons  not  residents  of  the 
city  may  attend  the  meetings  on  invitation  of 
members.  The  literary  exercises  do  not  in  gen- 
eral last  more  than  an  hour.  Essayists  select 
their  own  subjects,  and  are  free  to  express  any 
opinion.  But  the  Club,  acting  as  such,  is  not 
allowed  to  express  any  opinion.  The  Club  now 
has  some  forty  Regular  Members,  of  whom  two 
are  teachers,  eight  ministers,  fourteen  lawyers, 
seven  doctors,  four  are  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  the  rest  are  artists  or  otherwise  professional 
men.  Some  of  the  subjects  of  Essays  and  Conver- 
sations of  last  season  were  as  follows :  "  Was 
Dickens  a  Christian  ? "  "  Financial  Panics," 
"  The  Newspaper,"  "  Civilization,"  "  Language," 
"The  Development  of  Music,"  "Contributions 
of  Darwinism  to  Religion,"  "  What  is  the  True 
Policy  of  State  Religion  as  to  Divorce  ?  "  "  Brit- 
ish Government  in  India,  and  its  Influence  on 
Eastern  Civilization,"  "The  Family,"  "The 
Jesuits  in  North  America,"  "The  Reading  of 
Fiction,"  "The  Club  in  Literature,"  "  War  Rem- 
iniscences," "Hamlet."  Occasional  meetings 
exclusively  for  business,  and  a  collation,  diversify 
these  exercises,  and  there  is  an  Annual  Inaugural 
and  Dinner. 


Friends  in  Council,  Quincy,  111.  This  is  an 
association  exclusively  of  women,  whose  aim  is 
"  to  encourage  and  stimulate  to  the  performance 
of  such  work  as  lies  in  the  range  of  woman's 
best  faculties,  intellectual,  moral,  and  practical ; 
work  which  shall  result  in  lifting  its  members 
above  that  which  is  puerile  and  perishable  in 
life  to  the  ultimate  attainment  of  all  which  con- 
stitutes a  symmetrical  and  complete  womanhood." 
The  organization  had  its  origin  in  a  weekly  meet- 
ing of  twelve  ladies,  dating  back  to  1866.  At 
these  meetings  books  were  read  and  conversa- 
tions held.  The  benefits  resulting  were  so  man- 
ifest that  in  1869  a  constitution  was  adopted,  the 


membership  was  enlarged,  a  convenient  suite  of 
rooms  was  procured,  and  the  club  —  for  such  it 
seems  to  be  in  the  best  sense — put  upon  a 
sure  and  permanent-  foundation.  Of  late  the 
"Friends"  have  met  with  their  President,  who  is 
senior  member.  The  association  is  now  formally 
incorporated,  and  owns  a  library  of  several 
hundred  volumes.  The  following  list,  for  a  sin- 
gle year,  will  show  the  range  of  subjects,  some 
of  them  occupying  the  time  of  only  a  single  meet- 
ing, others  being  continued  for  many  weeks  or 
even  months : 

1872. 

Church  and  Cathedral  Architecture. 
Abstract  of  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization. 
Reading  of  Taine's  Philosophy  of  Greek  Art. 
Medieval  Poetry,  Painting,  Sculpture. 
Paraphrase  of  Gudrun. 
Protestant  City  Hospital. 
Feudal  System. 

Woman.  Her  Aims  and  Interests. 

As  throwing  further  light  upon  the  methods  pur- 
sued by  this  club,  we  make  the  following  illus- 
trative extract  from  its  historical  outline  : 

"  It  being  desirable  to  select  a  new  subject  for 
study  before  completing  what  was  already  in 
hand,  in  the  Spring  of  1875  the  question  as  to 
what  should  be  that  of  the  coming  Fall,  arose  for 
consideration.  Each  member  was  invited  by  the 
President  to  bring  to  the  next  meeting,  placed 
upon  paper,  the  subject  of  her  own  choice,  in 
order  that  the  preferences  of  all  might  come 
before  the  society.  This  was  done ;  and  the  sub- 
jects so  offered  were  submitted  for  full  discussion. 
Out  of  many  suggestions  a  few  rose  to  promi- 
nence, and  were  delivered  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  a  final  decision.  A  course  of  histor- 
ical study  was  the  one  adopted  by  the  Board, 
and  a  committee  of  two  appointed  to  put  it  into 
proper  shape  for  distribution.  The  committee 
drew  up  thirty  topics,  covering  the  important 
epochs  of  the  Chnstian  World,  to  be  assigned 
by  lot,  one  to  each  member.  The  topics  were 
as  follows : 

1.  State  of  Roman  Empire  at  the  appearance 
of  Christ. 

2.  From  the  appearance  of  Christ  until  the 
adoption  of  Christianity  as  the  State  Religion, 
in  32S- 

3.  Origin  and  First  Appearance  of  Barbaric 
Races,  which  afterwards  Overturned  Both  Divi- 
sions of  the  Roman  Empire. 

4.  Fall  of  Western  Division  of  Roman  Em- 
pire, in  476. 

5.  History  of  Mahometanism. 

6.  Influence  of  Charlemagne. 

7.  The  Feudal  System. 

8.  Rise  of  Free  Cities. 

9.  Saracens  in  Spain. 

10.  Crusades — 1096-1272. 

11.  Chivalry — Orders  of  Knighthood. 

12.  Fall  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire. 

13.  Revival  of  Ancient  Learning  —  Discovery 
of  the  Passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  —  The  Art  of  Painting  and  the  Discovery 
of  America  —  putting  an  end  to  the  Middle 
Ages. 

14.  Attempts  at  National  Organization  — 
Cortes  of  Spain  —  States  General  of  France  — 
Parliament  of  England. 

15.  Character  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

16.  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  — 
Causes  of  Corruption  of  the  Church. 

17.  Picture  of  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Leo  X. 

18.  History  of  the  Jesuits. 

19.  How  Temporal  Power  Passed  from  the 
Clergy  and  Concentrated  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Sovereigns. 

20.  Eminent  Men  of  the  Elizabethan  Period. 

21.  Commercial  Influence  of  the  Nethei- 
lands. 

22.  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 

23.  French  Revolution  of  1789. 
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24.  German  Thought  in  the  last  half  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  first  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Centuries. 

25.  Present  Aspect  of  England. 

26.  Present  Aspect  of  Spain. 

27.  Present  Aspect  of  France. 

28.  Present  Aspect  of  Germany. 

29.  Present  Aspect  of  Italy. 
3a  Present  Aspect  of  Russia. 

"  An  entirely  independent  course  of  sturly,  and 
consequently  of  treatment,  was  pursued  upon 
each  topic,  which  had  been  assigned  so  many 
months  in  advance,  in  order  to  afford  opportunity 
for  as  much  research  and  reflection  as  possible, 
before  the  time  of  presentation.  Either  a  verbal 
or  written  epitome  was  given,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  exposition,  all  who  were  disposed  took 
up  the  theme  of  the  afternoon  and  contributed 
of  their  own  thought.  Sometimes  a  friend  out- 
side the  Society  afforded  valuable  help  upon 
difficult  problems,  which  also  added  to  the  vari- 
ety of  manner  or  method.  The  poet,  William 
Ellery  Channing,  favored  Friends  in  Council 
with  a  critical  review  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
its  ideal  conditions,  showing  how  here  as  else- 
where, the  effect  follows  the  cause  as  truly 
ideally  as  in  the  world  of  events. 

"  Most  of  the  year  1877  has  been  given  also  to 
History,  and  to  the  study  of  the  causes  which 
produced  events.  The  experiment  of  using  a 
text  book  has  been  tried — that  of  Green's  His- 
tory of  the  English  People.  The  mode  adopted 
has  been  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a 
portion  of  the  book  and  two  reporters  thereon 
for  each  meeting.  The  lesson  for  the  day  has 
been  familiarized  also  by  the  whole  Society  — 
those  appointed  to  report  upon  it  giving  a  syn- 
opsis, condensed  or  elaborated  in  form,  as  they 
found  it  convenient.  This  has  been  filled  in 
from  all  sources  by  the  other  members.  The 
authorities  given  by  Green  at  the  head  of  each 
section  of  his  history,  have  been  examined  as  far 
as  may  be,  and  all  departments  of  general  liter- 
ature investigated  for  purposes  of  comparison." 

"  Friends  in  Council "  has  a  present  member- 
ship of  a  few  over  thirty. 


Joys  ineffable  they  find 
Who  seek  the  prouder  pleasures  of  the  mind.  — CraMe. 

UDbat  itf  Hiterarure? 

Without  Letters  What  is  Life  ?  —Erasmus. 

That  noble  literature,  the  most  splendid  and  the  most 
durable  of  the  many  glories  of  England.  —  Macamlay. 

I. 

November  14th,  1877. 
What  is  Literature?    Uses  of  Literature.  Its 
Influence  on  National  Character.    Pleasures  of 
Literature. 

/Form— Poetro. 
Art  depends  upon  form.  — Goethe. 

Lord  Bacon  explained  the  old  superstition  that  a  rainbow 
draws  perfume  from  the  ground  it  hangs  over,  by  supposing 
it  to  absorb  the  bloom  of  flowers.  The  dream  of  science 
is  a  reality  of  song.— ffi/***/. 

Poetry  is  the  blossom  and  the  fragrance  of  all  human 
knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  passions,  emotions, 
language.  —Coleridge. 

II. 

November  *8th,  1877. 
Essential  Elements  of  Poetry.      The  Great 
Epics  of  Literature.    Dramatic  Poetry  and  its 
Great  Masters.    Narrative  Poetry.    Satire — its 
Sphere— Subject  Matter. 

faxm—Tptoit. 

History  is  Philosophy  teaching  by  example. 

The  Sphinx  must  solve  her  own  nddle.— Emerson. 

III. 

December  12th,  1877. 
History.  Sources.  Method.  Scope.  The  Lit- 
erary Element  in  Historical  Writing.  Essential 
Qualities  in  Historical  Prose.  The  Great  Writers 
of  History.  Narrative  Prose.  Biography.  Fic- 
tion. 

Herodotus,  484—408  B.  C. ;  Thucydides,  471—400  B  C; 
Livy,  B.  C.  50— A.  D.  17;  Tacitus,  A.  D 
chiavelli,  14^-7 
1704;  Sismondi,  1773' 

unlay,  1800 — 1859;  Momimen,  1817;  Bancroft,  1800;  Pres- 
colt,  1796—1859;  Motley,  1814—1877. 


> — A.  D.  17;  Tacitus,  A.  D.  50—117;  Mac- 
— 1527;  Hume,  1711 — 1776;  Gibbon,  1737— 

ii,  1773— 184a.     Niebuhr,  1776—1831;  MaC- 


The  Round  Table,  Janesville,  Wis.  Janes- 
ville  is  a  city  of  about  11,000  inhabitants,  chiefly 
of  New  England  and  New  York  origin.  The 
club  is  quite  informal  in  its  character.  There 
are  no  rules  of  membership,  and  no  fees  beyond 
five  cents  at  each  meeting  from  each  person 
attending  to  cover  necessary  expenses.  Officers 
are  elected  by  show  of  hands,  or  viva  voce.  The 
attendance  ranges  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred, ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  evening's  work 
begins  with  three  or  four  short  essays.  These 
are  followed  by  general  conversation.  The  ses- 
sion is  two  hours  long.  The  work  of  the  year  is 
systematically  laid  out,  pursued  after  a  carefully 
prepared  schedule,  which  is  printed  for  general 
circulation  among  the  members.  This  schedule 
is  so  neat  and  attractive  in  its  appearance,  so 
well  illustrates  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  club, 
and  is  so  suggestive  of  ways  and  means  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  intellectual  life,  that  we 
are  constrained  to  make  room  for  an  extract : 

ROUND  TABLE. 

LITERARY  STUDY, 
1877-8. 

Meetings  at  7.30  P.  M.,  on  alternate  Wednesday  Evenings, 
in  Room  No.  a,  of  the  Classical  Academy, 
Mitchell's  Block. 

I  can  wonder  at  nothing  more  than  how  a  man  can  be  idle 
—but  of  all  others,  a  scholar  —  in  so  many  improvements 
of  reason,  in  such  sweetness  of  knowledge,  in  such  varieties 
of  studies,  in  such  importunity  of  thoughts.  To  find  wit 
in  poetry ;  in  philosophy,  profoundness ;  in  history,  events ; 
in  oratory,  sweet  eloquence  —  as  so  many  rich  metals  in 
their  proper  mines  — whom  would  it  not  ravish  with  de- 
Ughl.-Afeb>>  Hall. 


9 orm-Krn.  3H«courtfe. 

Eloquence  is  the  power  to  translate  a  truth  into  language 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  person  to  whom  you  speak.  _  • 
Tlie  special  ingredients  of  this  force_  are :  Clear  perceptions; 
memory ;  power  of  statement :  logic ;  imagination,  or  the 
skill  to  clothe  your  thoughts  in  natural  images;  passion, 
which  is  the  Ktat,  and  then  a  grand  will,  which,  when  legit- 
imate and  abiding,  we  call  character,  the  height  of  man- 
hood.— E  mersoH. 

IV. 

December  a6th,  1877. 

(The  Forum. 
Literature  of  1  The  Pulpit. 

(The  Deliberative  Assembly. 
Relation  of  Philosophy  to  Literature.  Systems 
and  Eras  of  Philosophy. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  1613—1667;  Burke,  1730—1797;  Sheridan, 
1751—1816;  Calhoun,  178a— 1850;  Clay,  1777—1852;  Web- 
ster, 1782—1852. 

imagination  in  literature. 

The  soul  without  imagination  is  what  an  observatory 
would  be  without  a  telescope.—  Btecker. 

Imagination  is  the  eye  of  the  soul. — Joubert. 
The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven, 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  form  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  xtxsae.—Skaksfeare. 

V. 

January  oth,  1878. 
Nature  of  Imagination.    Author  Excelling  in 
Imagination.   Illustrative  Examples.  Peculiarity 
of  Imaginative  handling  by  different  Authors. 

Shakspeare,  1564— 1616;  Milton,  1608— 1674 ;  Bunymn, 
1628 — 1688;  Wordsworth,  1 770—1850 ;  Dickens,  1812 — 1870; 
George  Eliot,  1820. 


—  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  was  one  of  the 
most  fastidious  of  men,  in  speech  as  well  as  in 
dress,  and  his  ruling  passion  was  strong  in  death. 
In  his  last  illness  some  one  said  to  him :  "  Mr. 
Randolph,  do  you  lay  easy  t "  He  replied  :  "  I 
I  lie  as  easily  as  perhaps  a  dying  man  can." 


IH  MEMOBIAM. 

$f>e  late  (Suitor  of  S^e  Hitetarp  asaorfo. 

I CANNOT  call  myself  an  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Crocker,  that  is  in  the  common  meaning  of  the 
term,  but  "  one  sometimes  gets  a  friend  in  the 
middle  of  life  who  becomes  an  old  friend  in  a 
short  time."  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  many, 
very  many  perhaps,  who  knew  him  only  through 
the  columns  of  the  Literary  World,  and  who  felt 
a  warm  personal  interest  in  the  man,  might  like 
to  know  something  more  than  the  obituary  no- 
tices of  my  poor  friend  are  likely  to  give  ;  and 
so  laying  aside  the  feeling  that  would  make  my 
tribute  to  his  worth  a  silent  one,  for  neither 
praise  nor  censure  can  touch  him  now,  I  accede 
to  your  request  to  give  my  personal  impressions 
of  Mr.  Crocker  in  the  place  where  they  so  appro- 
priately belong. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  began  in  the  strug  - 
gling  days  of  the  journal  he  founded.  Its  prog- 
ress was  not  rapid,  for  Mr.  Crocker  was  shy, 
diffident,  reserved  towards  strangers,  and  did  not 
commonly  exert  himself  to  make  a  favorable  im- 
pression. The  result  was  that  a  first  interview 
gave  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  man,  for  the 
ice  once  broken,  he  was  a  charming,  even  fluent, 
talker,  full  of  those  suggestions,  questions  or 
ideas  which  open  the  door  to  free  thought  and 
free  interchange  of  opinion.  He  was  often  witty, 
and  possessed  besides  a  dangerous  power  of 
sarcasm,  dangerous  in  another  perhaps,  but 
which  he  used  sparingly  and  with  circumspection 
unless  goaded  beyond  the  point  where  forbear- 
ance ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  Then  he  could  be 
merciless. 

Besides  his  natural  reserve,  which  always 
thawed  before  sympathetic  warmth  in  another, 
Crocker  had  a  habit  of  talking  to  you  with  his 
head  averted  as  if  he  were,  at  the  same  time, 
carrying  on  silent  discourse  with  some  invisible 
presence ;  and  this  habit,  sufficiently  embarrass- 
ing to  a  stranger,  gave  rise  to  unpleasant  conjee  • 
tures  in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  friends ;  but 
any  one  who  looked  carefully  into  that  pale,  re- 
fined, spiritual  face  might  reasonably  doubt  if  the 
habit  meant  more  than  the  absorption  arising 
from  too  much  and  too  hard  thinking. 

There  never  was  a  more  unobtrusive  man. 
All  ways  and  means  of  rising  in  his  profession 
save  the  one  honorable  way,  by  the  exertion  of 
his  own  abilities,  were  hateful  to  him.  He  never 
had  or  would  have  a  literary  guardian  or  protector 
to  make  the  rough  way  to  fame  smooth  ;  he  would 
not  climb  to  the  mast-head  through  the  "  lubber's 
hole,"  but  feeling  that  his  Maker  had  endowed 
him  with  talents,  was  determined  to  achieve  suc- 
cess for  himself  and  by  himself.  Had  he  recov- 
ered, this  independent  self-reliance  would  have 
found  its  reward. 

To  say  all,  Mr.  Crocker  did  not  belong  to  the 
common  herd.  His  organization  was  too  fine, 
too  sensitive,  for  the  hard  rubs  and  rugged  ways 
through  which  he  so  manfully  strove  to  compass 
success.  Removed  from  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  life  and  from  the  necessity  of  toiling  for  daily 
bread,  he  would  long  ago  have  won  for  himself 
name  and  fame  in  the  career  he  adopted.  His 
was  only  another  instance  of  a  man  turned  away 
from  his  natural  aptitudes,  and  made  to  walk  and 
work  where  his  heart  was  not    He  was  a  pure 
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and  honorable  man,  a  tender  and  true  friend 
whose  faults  you  would  not  think  of,  they  were 
so  venial,  and  whose  memory,  tinged  with  the 
sadness  that  seemed  always  clinging  about  the 
man,  is  one  of  the  experiences  of  a  lifetime.  No 
one  who  did  not  know  him  well  would  be  capable 
of  correctly  estimating  the  depth  or  beauty  of  his 
character.  To  the  multitude  it  was  a  sealed 
book;  to  his  friends  it  is  at  once  a  joy  and  a 
regret.  Samuel  Adams  Drake. 

Melrose,  August  24, 1878. 


8  TT  A  KT.BPEABI  AN  A. 

Notes  on  "Othello."  For  the  text  of  this 
great  drama,  we  have  three  old  editions :  first,  a 
quarto  published  in  1622,  six  years  after  the 
Poet's  death ;  second,  the  folio  of  1623 ;  third, 
another  quarto  dated  1630.  The  last,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  merely  a  reprint  of  the  first 
quarto,  with  some  corrections,  probably  made 
from  the  folio,  and  some  additional  corruptions. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  three  old  copies,  together, 
furnish  a  text  comparatively  free  from  points  of 
doubt  and  difficulty :  nevertheless,  there  are  sev- 
eral passages  which  have  not  yet  been  got  into  a 
satisfactory  state,  and  which  seem  well-nigh  to 
defy  the  legitimate  application  of  corrective  art 
The  following  citations  are  from  the  folio  text, 
and  are  made  with  exactness  in  letter  and  punc- 
tuation.  The  first  is  in  Act  i :  Scene  1 : 

«'  One  MichatU  Catsio,  a  Florentine, 
(A  Fellow  almost  damu'd  in  a  laire  Wife) 
That  never  set  a  Squadron  in  the  Field, 
Nor  the  derision  01  a  Battaile  knowes 
More  then  a  Spinster." 

The  difficulty  is  in  the  word  wife,  with  which 
nearly  all  are  dissatisfied,  and  which  can  hardly 
be  explained  to  any  fitting  sense  but  by  methods 
too  subtile  and  recondite  to  answer  the  demands 
of  a  calm  and  well-poised  judgment.  A  good 
many  different  changes  have  been  made  or  pro- 
posed. Tyrwhitt  conjectured  "  a  fair  life  ;  "  and 
Coleridge  thinks  this  reading  "  the  true  one,  as 
fitting  lago's  contempt  for  whatever  did  not  dis- 
play power,  and  that,  intellectual  power."  Mr. 
Grant  White  reads  "in  a  fair  wise;"  not  very 
happily,  I  think.  Of  all  the  readings  hitherto  of- 
fered, I  prefer  CapelPs  "a  fair  fate;"  which 
suits  the  occasion  and  the  speaker  very  well ;  for 
Iago  dwells  much  on  Cassio's  handsomeness  of 
person ;  recurs  to  it  again  and  again ;  and  builds 
his  scheme  partly  on  that  circumstance,  as  if  he 
longed  to  make  it  the  ruin  of  Cassio,  sure  enough. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  lago's  thought  may 
well  have  been,  that  Cassio  was  badly  damaged 
by  the  fascinations  of  a  handsome  mistress ;  thus 
referring  to  the  amorous  intrigue  with  Bianca, 
which  comes  out  so  strongly  in  the  course  of  the 
play.  So  I  am  all  but  satisfied  that  we  ought  to 
read: 

"  One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 
A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wight." 

Wight  seems  to  me  a  very  natural  and  fitting 
word  for  the  place ;  and,  if  spelt  phonographic- 
ally,  Wite,  might  easily  be  misprinted  Wife. 
And  we  have,  both  in  Shakespeare  and  other  old 
books,  many  instances  of  words  apparently  spelt 
in  that  way. 

IVight  was  applied  indifferently  to  persons  of 
either  sex ;  so  Spenser  has  it  a  good  many  times; 
and  it  was  sometimes  used  with  a  dash  of  humor- 
ous or  satirical  meaning ;  and  Iago  seems  rather 


fond  of  using  it  scotfingly  in  reference  to  women. 
So  in  ii :  1,  where  he  is  scorching  them  indiscrim- 
inately with  his  satire : 

"  She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were, 
To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  further,  that  lago's 
talk  about  Cassio  is  full  of  contempt;  he  is 
sneering  at  him  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  man  ; 
and  Cassio's  lickerish  infatuation  is  an  apt  handle 
for  his  scorn  to  take  hold<»f. .  And  s.o.both  fellow 
and  wight,  or  whatever  may  be  the  right  word, 
are  used  by  him  contemptuously ;  and  it  would 
be  quite  in  character  for  him  to  speak  of  Cassio 
either  as  a  pert  young  coxcomb,  almost  spoilt 
with  his  own  good  looks,  or  as  a  weak-headed 
fellow,  bewitched  well-nigh  out  of  his  senses  with 
a  fair  fancy-girl. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  however,  contends 
stoutly  for  the  old  text.  He  multiplies  words 
rather  profusely,  and  not  in  a  very  becoming  tem- 
per withal,  in  order  to  make  out  that  the  meaning 
is,  that  such  a  character,  or  such  soldiership,  as 
Cassio's  would  be  almost  condemned  in  a  woman. 
This  is  indeed  a  good  meaning  in  itself ;  but  to 
transmute  the  Poet's  words  into  it,  requires  more 
of  hermeneutical  alchemy  than  I  am  master  of, 
or  can  understand  the  process  of.  I  quote  a  part 
of  his  snappish  screed  : 

"The  words  are  to  be  taken  circumscriptly, 
not  sent  gadding  after  Bianca,  or  no  one  knows 
who;  their  meaning  must  be  sought  and  found 
within  the  compass  of  the  line  in  which  they 
stand.  .  .  .  The  alliance  between  Cassio  and  the 
fair  wife  is  closer  than  the  commentators  sus- 
pected :.  they  harp  upon  the  conjugal  union,  Iago 
speaks  of  virtual  identity ;  they  seek  the  coupling 
of  two  persons  in  wedlock,  he  contemplates  an 
embodiment  of  the  soldiership  of  the  one  in  the 
condition  of  the  other ;  and,  so  incorporated,  he 
pronounces  it  to  be  — 'in  a  fair  wife'  almost 
reproveable." 

In  answer  to  all  this  I  have  but  to  say,  that  fel- 
low does  nor  signify  character  or  soldiership  in 
any  author  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Besides, 
this  meaning  is  sufficiently  expressed  in  what  fol- 
lows :  "  Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows  more 
than  a  spinster"  And  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  inter- 
pretation would,  I  think,  bring  us  to  this:  "Cas- 
sio's soldiership  would  be  almost  contemptible 
in  an  ordinary  woman  ;  and  he  knows  no  more 
how  to  order  a  battle  than  an  ordinary  woman 
does."  Surely  a  reading  that  prompts  or  requires 
an  explanation  so  forced  and  far-fetched  may  well 
be  distrusted.  It  has  set  me  more  than  ever 
against  the  old  text  For,  indeed,  by  such  rack- 
ing, almost  any  words  may  be  tortured  into  yield- 
ing almost  any  sense.  And  no  theatrical  audience 
in  the  world  would  ever  have  seen  or  suspected 
any  such  meaning  to  be  lurking  in  the  Poet's 
words. 

My  next  passage  is  in  i :  3 : 

"  Vouch  with  me,  Heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it  not 
To  please  the  pallate  of  my  Appetite : 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat  the  yong  affects 
In  my  defunct,  and  proper  satisfaction, 
But  to  be  free,  and  bounteous  to  her  minde." 

Very  few  passages  in  Shakespeare  have  trou- 
bled the  editors  more  than  this,  and  the  mass  of 
conjectural  criticism  which  it  has  evoked  is  almost 
enough  to  strike  one  with  dismay.  Upton  pro- 
posed the  reading,  "  In  me  defunct ; "  and  since 
his  time  the  passage  has  commonly  been  printed 
thus : 

"  Nor  to  comply  with  heat  — the  young  affects 
In  me  defunct  —  and  proper  satisfaction ; 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind." 


But  I  have  never  been  able  to  rest  satisfied  with 
this  reading :  it  seems  to  me  harsh  and  awkward 
beyond  Shakespeare's  utmost  license  of  language. 
For  the  word  proper,  as  here  used,  can  only 
mtxn  my  own ;  and  surely  the  phrase,  "to  com- 
ply with  my  own  satisfaction,"  is  not  English,  and 
never  was.  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel,  of  London,  has 
lately  proposed  to  change  proper  into  for  her,  and 
to  transpose  and  and  But.  This  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  happiest  emendations  of  Shakespeare's 
text  ever  made.  Nor  can  the  changes  be  justly 
termed  violent ;  as  forher  might  easily  get  mis- 
printed proper  ;  and  such  misplacements  as  this 
of  and  and  but  are  among  the  commonest  of  text- 
ual errors. 

Still  nothing  has  been  hitherto  done  with  the 
line, 

"  Nor  to  comply  with  heat  the  young  affects," 
so  as  to  make  either  sense  or  English  out  of  it. 
Othello's  meaning  clearly  is,  that  in  him  the  heat 
of  youthful  impulse  has  cooled  down;  that  his 
passions  have  become  tempered  to  the  rule  of 
judgment.  And  "young  affects  ".is  merely  old 
language  for  "  youthful  passions."  But,  observe, 
it  is  not  that  the  passions  are  themselves  defunct 
in  Othello,  but  that  the  heat  of  them  is.  I  there- 
fore propose  to  read  as  follows : 

"  I  therefore  beg  it  not, 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite, 
Nor  to  comply  wP  th'  heat  of  young  affects,— 
In  me  defunct;  —  but  for  A*r*  satisfaction, 
And\o\x.  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind." 

The  old  text  of  Shakespeare  has  many  instances 
of  the  double  elision,  wP  th\  so  as  to  make  the 
two  words  with  and  the  coalesce  into  one  syllable. 
Still  more  frequent  are  such  contractions  as  by 
UP,  for  th',  to  th\  and  some  others.  And  in  not 
a  few  cases  the  Poet's  double  elision,  wP  th%,  got 
misprinted  with.  So  in  The  Tempest,  i :  1:  "  Bring 
her  to  Try  with  Maine-course."  And  again  in 
the  same  scene:  "Let's  all  sinke  with''  King." 
In  the  first  of  these  instances,  both'  the  apostro- 
phes, or  marks  of  elision,  are  wanting;  in  the 
other,  only  one  is  given ;  while  the  sense  of  with 
the  is  clearly  required  in  both  ;  and  both  ought 
to  be  printed  wP  th\  Now,  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  the  transcriber  or  the  printer  probably 
did  not  understand  this  point,  and  therefore 
sophisticated  the  text  into  the  shape  in  which  it 
has  reached  us ;  and,  as  he  saw  that  the  sense  of 
the  was  needed  somewhere,  he  thrust  out  of,  and 
put  the  in  its  place. 
Again,  in  ii.  1,  we  have  the  following  : 

"  His  Barke  is  stoutly  Timber'd,  and  his  Pylot 
Of  verie  expert,  and  approved  Allowance ; 
Therefore  my  hope's  (not  surfeited  to  death) 
Stand  in  bold  Cure." 

In  modern  editions,  the  last  two  lines  are  printed 
thus : 

"  Therefore  my  hope*,  not  surfeited  to  death, 
Stand  in  bold  cure." 

Here  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  word  surfeited. 
As  Cassio  evidently  has  apprehensions  about 
Othello's  safety,  how  he  can  either  be  said  to  have 
any  surfeit  of  hope,  or  be  said  not  to  have  a 
deadly  surfeit  of  hope,  quite  passes  my  compre- 
hension.   Knight  explains : 

"As  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick;  so 
hope  upon  hope,  without  realization,  is  a  surfeit 
of  hope:" 

but  this  seems  to  me  absurdly  over-refined,  and 
savors  quite  too  much  of  reading  whatever  sense 
you  want  into  whatever  words  you  have.  Cas- 
sio's meaning  appears  to  be,  that  his  hopes  of 
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the  Moor's  safety  would  have  been  strangled  to 
death  in  that  terrible  sea,  but  for  his  strong  ship 
and  good  pilot  Johnson,  not  being  able  to 
understand  how  hope  could,  in  such  a  case,  die  of 
too  much  food,  conjectured  "  not  forfeited  to 
death."  For  my  own  part,  I  have  scarce  any 
doubt  that  the  right  text  is,  "not  suffocate  to 
death."  Here,  of  course,  suffocate  is  put  for  suffo- 
cated; and  the  Poet  shortens  his  preterites  of 
many  words  in  the  same  way :  in  fact,  he  has  the 
same  word  just  so  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  L  3  : 
"  This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate,  follows  the 
choking."  With  this  word,  we  have  the  natural 
and  fitting  sense,  that  Cassio,  though  anxious, 
does  not  despair.  The  reading  "not  sick  yet 
unto  death,"  would  indeed  aptly  express  the  right 
sense ;  but  involves  more  of  literal  change,  and 
is  less  in  Shakespeare's  manner. 

I  will  now  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  another  sort 
of  corruption,  and  a  worse,  of  which  we  have 
divers  instances,  some  of  them  very  shocking,  in 
other  plays  of  Shakespeare;  though  probably 
there  is  but  one  in  Othello.  Here  in  i :  3,  the 
twenty-two  lines,  beginning  with  "  Let  me  speak 
like  yourself,"  and  ending  with  "Beseech  you, 
now  proceed  to  the  affairs  of  State,"  are  most 
certainly  an  interpolation.  The  style  of  them  is 
altogether  unlike  that  of  the  surrounding  matter ; 
being  ambitious,  artificial,  and  affected  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  a  dramatic  regard,  also,  the 
whole  is  a  sheer  incumbrance,  and  serves  no  pur- 
pose but  to  interrupt  and  embarrass  the  proper 
course  of  the  scene.  Besides,  the  preceding 
speech  of  Brabantio  has  fully  and  formally  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Duke's  speech,  "  The  Turk 
with  a  most  mighty  preparation  makes  for  Cy- 
prus," etc  H.  N.  Hudson. 

Cambridge,  August,  1878. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  AHD  ITS  CAT- 
ALOGUE. 

IT  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  authorities 
of  the  British  Museum  are  not  willing  to  join 
in  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Library  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  print  a  general 
catalogue  of  books,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to 
English  books,  issued  say  before  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  known  that  the  Mu- 
seum has  in  contemplation  the  printing  of  a  cat- 
alogue of  its  own  books  of  a  date  anterior  to 
1640.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  catalogue  of  its  library,  in  which  for 
a  while  the  trustees  carried  their  point  against 
Panizzi,  then  the  keeper  of  the  printed  books, 
who  was  opposed  to  the  attempt  to  print.  A 
large  volume  came  out,  and  the  work  stopped  with 
the  letter  A ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  most  librarians 
of  large  experience,  wisely.  Since  then  the  cat- 
aloguing of  their  library  has  gone  on,  until  it  now 
is  contained  in  nearly  three  thousand  large  folios 
of  manuscript,  and  not  all  of  its  books  are  yet 
included.  It  is  a  list  by  main  entries  only  or  by 
authors. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  importance  how  this 
immense  mass  of  bibliographical  record  can  be 
made  serviceable  to  more  than  the  number  who 
give  personal  inspection  to  it  in  the  large  read- 
ing hall  of  the  Museum.  To  print  from  it  a 
large  general  alphabetical  catalogue  would  be 
very  costly,  and  though  not  impracticable,  the 
expense  seems  hardly  warrantable,  in  view  of  the 


much  greater  value  of  a  catalogue  of  it  by  sec- 
tions, when  the  sections  become  complete,  or 
nearly  so.  Of  course  any  attained  completeness 
is  only  true  for  the  moment ;  but  there  is  a  gain 
in  an  approved  new  starting  point  for  all  manu- 
script catalogues,  as  supplementing  a  printed  one. 
The  great  Paris  library  began  the  printing  of  its 
catalogue  in  the  way  which  it  seems  best,  abiding 
the  season  of  a  universal  catalogue.  They  took 
the  spheres  of  medicine  and  of  French  history 
as  two  topics,  fit  to  be  treated,  and  their  issues 
of  these  sections  of  their  library  have  become 
valuable  books.  The  British  Museum  is  now  in- 
clined to  do  the  same  thing.  There  is  a  strong 
pressure  for  a  general  catalogue  of  the  library  to 
be  printed,  but  without  a  united  staff  of  officers 
in  its  favor,  there  is  an  obstacle,  beyond  the  out- 
side ones,  to  its  accomplishment.  Mr.  Winter 
Jones,  the  head  of  the  institution,  but  whose 
resignation  shortly  takes  effect,  is  opposed  to  it. 
Mr.  Bullen,  for  instance,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
book  department,  is  in  favor  of  it  Much  will  de- 
pend upon  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Jones's  successor. 

The  question  of  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  done  has  been  lately  presented  to  the  authori- 
ities  of  the  Museum  in  a  communication  from  a 
committee  of  the  British  Library  Association, 
who  are  charged  with  arranging  for  the  printing 
of  a  universal  catalogue.  To  carry  out  this  broad 
scheme,  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  Museum 
of  course  offers  an  excellent  foundation,  and  it 
had  already  been  announced,  as  we  have  said, 
that  the  Museum  proposed  to  print  a  catalogue 
of  its  books,  earlier  than  1640.  It  therefore 
seemed  a  good  opportunity  to  this  committee  to 
try  to  induce  the  Museum  to  broaden  their  plan 
into  a  section  of  such  a  universal  catalogue.  It  was 
accordingly  proposed  to  them  to  make  it  not 
merely  a  catalogue  of  English  books  up  to  that 
date,  so  far  as  the  Museum  possessed  them,  but  to 
include  in  it  all  books  in  English  printed  before 
that  date;  and  the  assistance  of  the  Library  As- 
sociation was  offered  to  gather  the  additional 
titles.  A  bibliographer  will  understand  and  appre- 
ciate what  was  probably  the  ground  of  the  Muse- 
um's refusal.  The  result  would  certainly  be  an 
unequal  one,  however  desirable  even  in  an  imper- 
fect way.  With  the  experience  of  the  Museum 
staff  we  might  expect  a  creditable  piece  of  cata- 
loguing so  far  as  the  books  were  personally  in- 
spected. To  mix  with  these  the  titles  of  other 
books,  drawn  at  second,  third,  and  fourth  hand, 
from  all  sorts  of  sources,  with  errors  of  transcrip- 
tion, multiplied  with  every  transmission,  would 
give  a  motley  character  to  the  publication,  and 
present  a  heterogeneousness  that  the  Museum 
would  naturally  hesitate  to  be  responsible  for. 
This  is  conceded;  but  the  Museum  staff  and  their 
petitioners  will  probably  all  join  in  the  same 
opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  such  a  broadened 
catalogue  could  it  be  satisfactorily  made. 

The  alternative  offered  is  to  affix  a  star  to  such 
titles  as  were  not  in  the  Museum,  limiting  the 
Museum's  final  responsibility  there;  and  on  the 
whole,  the  petitioners  were  right  The  Bodleian, 
the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  the  Advo- 
cate's, and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  could  furnish 
a  large  part  of  the  titles  not  in  the  Museum,  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  their  cata- 
logue staff  would  communicate  them  in  proper 
shape.  As  for  the  residue  there  would  be  a 
great  confusion  in  their  rendering,  no  doubt ;  and 


they  would  have  to  stand  for  the  absolute  titles 
until  the  Museum  could  acquire  them,  which  in 
almost  all  cases,  it  is  likely  to,  sooner  or  later. 
At  all  events  it  does  not  seem  clear  how  this 
much-to-be-desired  universal  catalogue  is  to  be 
accomplished,  except  at  risks  of  just  this  want 
of  harmony.  Care  will  reduce  it  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  point  to  be  gained  seems  great  enough 
to  warrant  the  attempt ;  and  if  attempted,  no 
better  opportunity  could  be  offered  as  a  test  to 
start  with,  than  the  listing,  with  full  or  approxi- 
mately full  bibliographical  accuracy,  of  all  books 
printed  in  English,  antedating  the  period  of  the 
English  Commonwealth  period. 

Justin  Winsor. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


80.  (See  77)  Handel  and  Bononcini.  Though 
Mr.  Bartlett,  in  his  Familiar  Quotations,  does 
credit  this  quotation  to  Byrom,  there  seems  to  be 
a  preponderance  of  testimony  in  favor  of  Swift 
as  the  real  author,  who  bestowed  many  a  passing 
lash  on  the  follies  of  his  day.  And  as  to  which 
of  the  interpretations  given  by  your  correspond- 
ent is  the  correct  one,  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that 
either  is,  since  so  many  others  have  been  used 
by  equally  careful  commentators.  For  instance, 
in  Hogarth's  Memoirs  —  consulted  as  authorita- 
tive by  musicians  —  the  epigram  reads  thus  : 

"  Some  say  that  Signor  Bononcini 
Compar'd  to  Handel's  a  mere  ninny  : 
While  others  say  that,  to  him  Handel 
Is  hardly  fit  to  hold  a  candle,"  etc 

This  differs  materially  from  both  of  those  given 
by  "J.  T.  T.,"  and  there  is  still  another  variation 
in  Crowest's  Tone  Poets,  in  which  the  first  coup- 
let reads  thus : 

"  Some  say  that  Signor  Bononcini 
Compared  to  Handel  is  a  ninny,"  etc 

It  is  safe  to  conjecture  that  William  Mai  moth, 
Handel's  friend,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  little  thought 
when  he  wrote  his  "Epigram  on  the  feuds  of 
Handel  and  Bononcini "  —  in  which  he  pictures 
future  critics  puzzling  over  this  very  epigram  — 
that  his  satire  would  ever  be  verified. 

Cituinnati,  D.  C.  ADDISON. 

8x.  Parentheses.  Be  kind  enough  to  say 
something  on  Parentheses.  Are  they  in  good 
taste?   I  hate  them.  M.  M.  M. 

Allegheny,  Pa, 

Does  our  correspondent  mean  by  Parentheses  parenthet- 
ical txpressiont  or  parenthetical  murks  t  If  the  former, 
we  shall  come  to  their  defense,  for  we  consider  I  hem  useful, 
and  often  essential,  to  a  strong  clear  style.  If  the  latter, 
we  shall  partly  assent  to  their  banishment,  for  commas  are 
often  the  best  marks  of  parenthesis.  We  do  not  think  any- 
body, writer  or  reader,  need  be  afraid  of  parenthetical  ex- 
pressions when  put  in  their  proper  place. 

8a.  A  Tempest  in  a  Teapot.  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  expression  "  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  ?  " 

• 

The  parallel  saying,  "  Une  terapSte  dans  un  verre  d*ean," 
has  long  been  proverbial  in  French.  So,  too,  <-icero,  D* 
Legibvs,  III,  16,  36,  says :  "  Excitebat  Ductus  in  stmrmlo1* 
(he  raised  waves  in  a  ladle),  when  he  is  referring  to  the 
much  ado  about  nothing  made  by  Gratidius,  in  wishing  to 
introduce  voting  by  ballot  into  Arptnum.  This  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  the  expres- 
sion. In  Etting's  History  «/ Indtfttuitnct  ffalt  (Osgood)  , 
facing  pp.  67,  68,  may  be  found  the  foe  simile  of  a  enrioas 
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old  engraving,  dated  1778,  in  which  one  occasion  of  the 
Revolutionary  unpleasantness  and  its  results  are  allegori- 
cally  depicted  by  means  of  an  over-boiling  teapot,  whose 
escaping  fumes  are  rapidly  assuming  various  emblematic 
shapes.  The  picture  is  entitled  "  The  Tea  Tax  Tempest." 
No  account  is  given  in  the  text  but  the  author  suggests  that 
the  expression  in  question  may  possibly  have  grown  out 
of  it 

83.  Angcrona.  Who  was  the  goddess  "  An- 
gerona,"  mentioned  in  a  note  to  an  article  in 
Temple  Bar  for  August,  1876? 

Warrington,  Fla.  H.  A.  C 

She  was  a  Roman  divinity,  whose  personality,  by  reason 
of  contradictory  statements,  it  »  not  easy  to  understand. 
She  was  called  the  Goddess  both  of  Silence  and  of  Anguish 
and  Fear.  Her  statue  stood  in  the  Temple  of  Volupia, 
near  the  Porta  Romanula;  the  mouth  being  bound  and 
sealed.  A  festival  in  her  honor  was  celebrated  annually  on 
the  12th  of  December. 

84.  "  Reading  Shakespeare  by  flashes  of 
lightning."  It  was  Coleridge  who  said  that 
"seeing  Kern  [Edmund]  was  reading  Shake- 
speare by  flashes  of  lightning."  Can  any  of  our 
readers  tell  where  ? 

85.  Draw  it  mild.  In  an  article  in  Harper's 
Weekly  this  expression,  which  we  do  not  find  in 
Bartlett's  Dictionary  of  Americanisms,  is  ex- 
plained as  having  its  origin  in  music,  being  a 
terra  used  by  the  leader  of  an  orchestra  when  he 
wishes  his  violin-players  to  play  gently.  Is  it 
not  quite  as  likely  adapted  from  the  order  given 
by  a  tippler  to  a  tapster  when  he  calls  for  his  par- 
ticular grade  of  ale  ? 

86.  Author's  percentage.  What  percentage 
does  an  author  usually  receive  from  a  publisher 
for  each  copy  sold  of  a  novel,  printed  at  cost  of 
the  publisher  ?  • 

Philadelphia. 

That  depends  on  both  the  author  and  the  publisher. 
There  is  no  rule.  Ten  cent,  on  the  retail  price  is  per- 
haps as  usual  a  rate  as  any,  but  many  publishers  require 
that  the  first  thousand  copies  be  exempted. 

87.  Frances  Brown.  Is  Frances  Brown, 
the  blind  Irish  poetess,  still  living?  And  if  so, 
where?  • 

Philadelphia. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

—  Cyprus,  whose-  acquisition  by  the  English 
was  predicted  a  year  ago  by  M.  de  Lavelaye  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  will  be  a  fertile  subject 
for  literature  for  some  time  to  come.    Mr.  Forbes 
has  already  gone  thither  in  the  interest  of  the 
London  D.tily  News,  though  rumor  says  the  fever 
has  driven  him  off.    The  book  publishers,  too, 
are  busy  with  various  works  descriptive  of  the 
history  and  character  of  the  island.   Geo.  Rout- 
ledge  &  Co.  have  now  ready  a  shilling  volume 
entitled  Cyprus,  our  Nero  Colony,  and  What  we 
JtTncnv  About  It,  which  is  quite  a  full  epitome,  and 
in  fair  measure  a  guide-book  for  the  visitor.  W. 
H.  Allen  &  Co.  have  published  Cyprus:  Its  His- 
tory and  Condition,  an  adaptation  by  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Joyner  from  the  German  of  Franz  von  Loher,  a 
traveler  who  recently  has  carefully  explored  the 
island.    Macmillan  &  Co.  have  in  press  still  an- 
other volume  by  R.  Hamilton  Lang,  who  spent 
nine  years  at  Cyprus  as  British  consul.  Mean- 
time it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  introduc- 


tion to  Ccsnola's  Cyprus  is  an  admirable  exposi- 
tion of  the  subject  in  its  historical  aspect 

—  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  now  in  his  67th 
year,  bids  fair  to  live  to  read  in  print  his  own  biog- 
raphy, which  has  been  written  by  R.  M.  Johnston 
and  W.  H.  Browne,  and  which  is  now  on  the  eve 
of  publication  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  The 
work  contains  upwards  of  600  pages,  and  its  long 
beam  of  backward  light  will  bring  into  view 
many  an  interesting  incident  in  the  history  of 
American  politics  during  the  last  half  century. — 
The  New  England  Publishing  Co.  has  in  press 
The  Life  and  Education  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridge- 
man,  whose  combined  deafness,  dumbness,  and 
blindness  have  made  her  a  peculiar  object  of  pub- 
lic sympathy.  The  work  is  largely  a  compilation 
from  her  diary,  kept  for  many  years,  and  will  pre- 
sent many  particulars  respecting  her  singular  ed- 
ucation.—  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  issue  this  fall 
a  collection  of  about  a  hundred  poems  by  Elaine 
and  Dora  Goodale,  the  cbild-poets  of  Berkshire 
Co.,  Mass. —  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  in  press 
volumes  of  sermons  by  Drs.  Phillips  Brooks  and 
Morgan  Dix,  and  one  of  essays  by  Canon  Moz- 
ley. —  T.  Y.  Crowell  will  republish  Jamieson, 
Fausset  and  Brown's  commentary  on  the  whole 
Bible,  two  volumes  in  one,  at  a  greatly  reduced 
price. —  A  new  novel  by  Rev.  Robert  T.  S.  Lowell 
is  announced  by  Roberts  Brothers. 

—  "Mrs.  H.  O.  Ward,"  the  author  of  Sensible 
Etiquette,  is  said  to  be  Mrs.  Bloomfield  H.  Moore. 
—  Rev.  Nicholas  P.  Gilman  of  Bolton,  Mass.,  an 
occasional  and  highly  valued  contributor  to  the 
Literary  World,  has  been  invited  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  Ethics  and  English  Literature  in  An- 
tioch  College,  Ohio.  —  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney  of 
Yale  College  has  gone  to  Europe,  and  while  ab- 
sent will  publish  a  Sanskrit  Grammar.  —  Bret 
Harte  has  taken  up  bis  residence  at  Crefeld, 
Rhineland,  as  American  consul.  —  Mr.  William 
Winter,  the  poet-journalist,  is  printing  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  some  account  of  his  rambles 
in  England.  —  Wirt  Sikes,  the  American  consul 
at  Cardiff,  Wales,  is  compiling  a  work  on  Welsh 
folk-lore.  — Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  has  left 
Florence  for  Normandy. 

—  Among  recent  English  announcements  of 
note  are  Diplomatic  Sketches,  "  by  an  Outsider," 
a  literary  pendant  to  the  Eastern  War ;  an  essay 
on  the  Systematic  Training  of  the  Body,  by  Dr. 
C.  H.  Schaible  ;  The  Famine  Campaign  in  South- 
em  India  in  1876-78,  by  William  Digby,  editor 
of  the  Madras  Times;  a  History  of  the  Ancient 
British  Church  by  Vicar  Pryce  of  Bangor ;  Bom- 
bay to  the  Bosphor  us,  a  narrative  of  travel  by  Mr. 
Grattan  Geary ;  a  topographical  and  geological 
work  on  Mount  Etna  by  G.  F.  Rodwell ;  a  trans- 
lation by  Rev.  Allen  Menzies  of  Baur's  First 
Three  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  Turk 
and  Slav,  a  work  geographical,  entomological,  and 
historical,  having  special  reference  to  the  present 
situation  in  the  East,  by  Dr.  R  G.  Latham ;  On 
Woodland  Trees,  by  Francis  Geo.  Heath ;  New 
Greece,  by  Lewis  Sargeant,  a  survey  of  the  actual 
condition  of  that  country  at  the' present  juncture, 
with  a  glance  at  its  recent  history;  Practical  Pol- 
itics, a  collection  of  papers  by  Arthur  Arnold ; 
and  a  narrative  of  army  and  hospital  experiences 
in  the  late  war  by  Dr.  Stoker. 

—  Virchow's  famous  Munich  address,  denying 
that  evolution  could  ever  change  an  ape  into  a 


man,  has  been  answered  by  Prof.  Haeckel  of 
Jena  in  a  pamphlet,  Freie  Wissenschaft  und freie 
Lehre,  the  motto  of  which  is  "  Impavidi  progredi- 
amur."  Haeckel  charges  Virchow  wifh  being  an 
ally  of  the  Jesuits. 

—  The  sale  in  France  of  "the  people's  edi- 
tion "  of  Victor  Hugo's  Histoire  (Tun  Crime  has 
reached  150,000  copies,  and  a  new  and  still 
cheaper  edition  with  illustrations  is  in  prepara- 
tion.—  A  new  satirico-political  morning  paper, 
of  Republican  principles,  has  appeared  in  Paris. 
Le  Voltaire  is  its  name,  and  Daudet  and  Zola  are 
announced  among  its  contributors.  —  Prof,  de 
Harlez  of  Lou  vain,  Belgium,  has  in  press  a  manual 
of  the  language  of  the  Avesta,  and  has  finished  a 
dictionary  of  the  same  idiom. —  The  second  part 
of  the  seventh  volume  of  Keil's  Latin  Gramma- 
rians may  be  expected  this  year.— Rev.  John 
Laing  of  Edinburgh,  has  completed  a  dictionary 
of  the  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  literature 
of  Great  Britain,  which  contains  20,000  entries. 
—  The  late  Mr.  MacGahan  left  in  manuscript, 
ready  for  publication,  a  narrative  of  his  expe- 
riences in  Bulgaria  during  the  Russo-Turkish 
War. 

—  In  a  letter  to  the  London  Daily  News,  Mr. 
Blanchard  Jerrold  thus,  for  substance,  sums  up 
the  positions  taken  by  the  Literary  Congress  at 
Paris  as  respects  the  rights  of  authors  and  the 
way  to  protect  them :  that  the  right  of  authors 
over  their  works  is  not  a  concession,  but  "  one  of 
the  modes  of  property "  which  one  is  bound  to 
guarantee ;  that  such  literary  property  is  perpet- 
ual in  the  author,  his  heirs  and  assigns ;  that 
after  the  expiration  of  an  author's  rights,  as  de- 
termined by  the  laws  actually  obtaining,  any  per- 
son should  be  free  to  reproduce  his  works  on 
condition  of  paying  a  suitable  sum  to  his  heirs  or 
assigns;  that  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic 
works  should  be  treated  in  each  country  as  if  they 
had  been  first  produced  in  that  country ;  that  to 
obtain  the  foregoing  protection  it  should  be 
enough  for  an  author  to  effect  the  necessary  for- 
malities in  the  one  country  where  his  works  are 
first  brought  out ;  and  that  international  treaties 
should  secure  to  authors  themselves  the  exclusive 
right  of  authorizing  adaptations  or  translations 
of  their  works.  To  the  accomplishment  of  these 
ends  the  permanent  organization  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  Congress  will  now  bend  its 
energies. 

— American  paper-makers  have  had  good 
luck  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  By  means  of  spe- 
cial efforts  of  Commissioner  McCormick  about 
thirty  different  mills  were  represented,  the  larger 
proportion  sending  their  ordinary  stock  made  for 
the  regular  market.  The  result  is  the  award  of 
one  Grand  Prize,  five  Gold  Medals,  four  Silver 
Medals,  nine  Bronze  Medals,  and  nine  Certifi- 
cates of  Merit.  One  of  the  committee  of  award 
was  Joubert,  a  leading  paper  manufacturer  of 
France.  The  export  of  American  paper  has  al- 
ready risen  from  5491,000  in  187 1  to  upwards  of 
a  million  in  1877-78,  and  is  now  likely  to  increase 
still  more. 

— The  Lockyer-Rae  Excursion  from  England  to 
Colorado,  to  view  the  recent  eclipse,  has  borne 
its  first  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rae 
to  the  New  York  Tribune.  Mr.  Rae,  while  de- 
scribing the  event  which  he  and  his  companion, 
with  so  many  others,  went  out  for  to  see,  bestows 
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more  attention  upon  the  methods  devised  for  its 
scientific  observation,  and  upon  the  observers 
themselves.  The  eclipse,  he  judges,  is  to  fur- 
nish many  tough  bones  of  contention  to  the 
astronomers.  To  Professor  Watson,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  planet  Vulcan,  he  pays  the  highest 
compliments,  and  Mr.  Edison,  with  his  micro- 
tasimeter,  is  credited  with  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  stars. 

—  Mr.  D.  W.  Bartlett,  a  Washington  corres- 
pondent of  long  standing,  has  determined  to 
withdraw  from  journalism  to  accept  the  office  of 
American  Secretary  to  the  Chinese  Embassy. 
As  "  Van  "  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  "  Spec- 
tator "  of  the  Congregationalist,  M  D.  W.  B."  of 
the  Independent,  and  in  we  know  not  how  many 
other  papers,  over  we  know  not  what  other  signa- 
tures, his  letters  on  public  affairs  have  won  wide 
attention  and  exerted  a  commanding  influence. 
•Mr.  Bartlett's  chirography  is  a  wonder  to  behold, 
and  the  general  accuracy  with  which  his  letters 
are  put  into  type  is  a  credit  to  the  compositor's 
art  He  will  write  Chinese,  if  need  be,  with  ease. 

—  Mr.  J.  W.  Bouton,  the  well-known  New 
York  publisher  of  and  dealer  in  rare  and  choice 
books,  whose  store  at  706  Broadway  is  a  crowded 
museum  of  literary  treasures  and  curiosities,  has 
been  "interviewed"  by  a  metropolitan  paper, 
with  interesting  results.  "  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,"  remarked  Mr.  Bouton,  "that  the  mar- 
ket for  old  books,  and  especially  for  old  books 
whose  age  is  not  their  chief  merit,  is  steadily 
growing  in  this  city,  and  among  Americans  gen- 
erally." Mr.  Bouton  shows  his  faith  by  his 
works,  for  in  his  stock,  awaiting  purchasers,  are 
the  following  unique  items,  a  few  among  the 
many :  a  well-conditioned  copy  of  John  Eliot's 
Indian  Bible  ;  a  Life  of  Nelson,  printed  on  vel- 
lum, enriched  with  a  tender  autograph  letter 
from  the  Admiral  to  Lady  Hamilton,  written 
soon  after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar ;  Walpoliana, 
a  five-volume  collection  of  portraits,  views,  auto- 
graphs, etc,  all  illustrative  of  the  life  of  Horace 
Walpole ;  an  album  in  ten  volumes,  similarly 
constructed,  devoted  to  the  English  stage  from 
1660  to  1830 ;  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty pages  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts's  sermon  manu- 
script; etc.,  etc 

—  Mr.  J.  F.  Loubat  is  an  American  gentleman 
of  fortune  with  two  ruling  tastes  :  one  for  yacht- 
ing and  the  other  for  numismatics.  The  former 
he  indulges  as  owner  of  the  "  Enchantress,"  in 
which  one  of  the  largest,  swiftest,  and  most  ele- 
gant of  pleasure  craft  ever  launched,  he  has 
cruised  in  the  waters  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
latter  he  has  indulged  by  the  publication,  at  his 
own  expense,  of  The  Medallic  History  of  the 
United  States,  a  sumptuous  monograph  in  two 
quarto  volumes,  which  has  been  sixteen  years  in 
preparation,  and  the  cost  of  which  is  variously 
conjectured  at  from  $  1 5,000  to  $2 5,000.  Eighty- 
six  medals  belong  to  our  national  history ;  seven- 
ty-nine of  which  were  struck  by  act  of  Congress. 
Of  these  eighty-six  medals  Dr.  Loubat  gives  in 
his  first  volume  the  individual  histories,  a  section 
for  each,  printing  all  accessible  documents  con- 
cerning them,  together  with  concise  biographies 
of  the  designing  artists  and  the  honored  recipi- 
ents. In  the  second  volume  the  medals  them- 
selves are  illustrated  to  the  eye  in  a  series  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  etchings,  contained  in  eighty- 


six  plates,  the  work  of  that  French  master  of 
the  art,  Jules  J  acq  ue  mar  t.  The  whole  is  executed 
in  the  finest  form  and  spirit,  and  the  story  of 
the  compiler's  labors  is  one  of  almost  incredible 
pains  and  an  indefatigable  zeal.  The  manufac- 
ture of  the  volumes  was  partly  in  Paris  and  part- 
ly in  New  York,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Bouton  of  the 
latter  city  has  a  few  copies  on  sale  at  £30  each. 

—  Hon.  Mellcn  Chamberlain  of  Chelsea,  Mass., 
becomes  the  new  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library. —  Scribner  &  Co.  have  despatched  an  ex- 
pedition to  Brazil  to  prepare  a  series  of  illus- 
trated articles  on  that  Empire.  Mr.  H.  H.  Smith 
is  the  writer,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Champney  the  artist 
—  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  of  Chicago  have  in  press 
a  Waverley  Dictionary,  an  index  to  all  the  char- 
acters in  Scott's  novels,  with  a  descriptive  analy- 
sis of  each  and  illustrative  selections. — Claxton, 
Remsen  &  Haffelfinger  announce  a  "  Business 
Library  Series,"  for  counting-house  use. —  In  the 
September  Lippincott 's  Mr.  Arthur  Venner's 
"Personal  Sketches  of  Some  French  Littera- 
teurs," and  in  Harper's  Mr.  W.  P.  Garrison's 
"  Thomas  Bewick,"  especially  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  magazine  readers. 


DIED. 

Winkworth.  In  Savoy,  July  i,  suddenly,  Catherine 
Winkwonh.  about  53  years ;  compiler  of  Lyra  Gtrman- 
ica,  translator  of  the  German  biography  of  Pastor  Fliedner, 
and  author  of  other  works.  She  combined  unusual  intel- 
lectual gifts  with  a  peculiarly  tender  and  sympathetic  na- 
ture.   Her  residence  of  late  years  was  at  Clifton,  England. 

Aleardi.  In  Verona,  Italy,  July  13-20,  Signor  Aleardo 
Aleardi,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  contemporary 
Italian  poets,  and  a  Senator  of  the  Kingdom. 

Richardson.     In  Scotland,  July  1$,  Mrs.  Isabella 

Richardson,  06  years.  Mrs.  Richardson  was  the  "  Tibbie 
Shiel  "  of  Noctts  Ambrosiaiue,  under  whose  roof,  on  the 
edge  of  St.  Mary's  Loch,  "  Christopher  North  "  and  the 
"  Ettrick  Shepherd  "  used  to  meet  Her  cottage,  says  the 
Academy,  "  has  since  grown  into  an  hotel,  of  which  the 
chief  attraction  was  the  hospitable  care  and  interesting 
reminiscences  of  '  Auld  Tibbie.'  Her  death  breaks  one  ot 
the  few  personal  links  that  bound  the  Scotland  of  literature 
to  the  Scotland  of  the  tourist." 

Benisch.  In  London,  about  August  5,  Dr.  Abraham 
Benisch,  67  years ;  first  translator  into  English  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  as  interpreted  by  the  Orthodox  Tews,  editor 
of  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  author  of  a  Lift  0/  Maimonidex 
and  other  works,  and  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the 
Society  of  Hebrew  Literature. 

Lord.  In  Portland,  Me.,  August  7,  Charles  Austin 
Lord,  73  years;  long  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Christian  Mirror. 

Blew.  In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  July  Ji,  Mrs.  Emma 
Blew,  wife  of  Charles  W.  Blew,  publisher  of  the  Semi- 
Trofical. 

Prentiss.  In  Dorset,  Vt.,  August  13,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Payson  Prentiss,  daughtei  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Payson 
of  Portland,  Me.,  and  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  G.  L.  Prentiss  of 


New  York,  55  years ;  author  of  Susie's  Six  Birthdays, 
Slewing  He, 
religious  works. 


feavenvtard,  aud  a  number  of  other  popular 


Duyckinck.  In  New  York  City,  August  13,  Evert 
Augustus  Duyckinck,  in  his  63d  year. 

Naudet.  In  France,  about  August  19,  Joseph  Naudet, 
93  years ;  member  of  the  Institute  and  the  Academy;  at 
various  times  professor  in  the  School  of  the  Pantheon,  the 
Normal  School,  and  the  College  of  France  :  and  a  trans- 
lator, editor,  and  author  of  fertility  and  distinction.  . 

Crocker.  In  South  Boston,  Mass.,  August  33,  Samuel 
R.  Crocker,  founder,  and  for  nearly  seven  years  editor,  of 
this  journal. 
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ME.  GLADSTONE'S  HOMER.* 

THE  little  treatise  on  Homer  by  Glad* 
stone,  in  the  series  of  Green's  "  Litera- 
ture Primers,"  is  a  gem  of  first  water.  Con- 
cise, yet  full  of  thought,  it  puts  the  Homeric 
field  entirely  under  your  eye.  The  great 
critical  question  of  authorship  and  all 
branches  of  archaeology  and  mythology  sug- 
gested in  Homer  are  ably  and  agreeably 
touched,  if  not  discussed. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  man  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's powers  and  research  stoutly  defend 
the  unity  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  them- 
selves and  with  one  another,  and  hold  to  the 
one  man  Homer,  against  the  easy-going  de- 
structives who  marched  with  presumptuous 
swagger  into  the  field  of  discussion  under 
the  leadership  of  Wolf. 

Gladstone's  ristimi  of  the  arguments  for 
the  Homeric  unity  is  complete.  Despite  of 
some  weak  guns,  his  battery  cannot  be  taken. 
We  should  scarcely  consider  Polyphemus's 
estimate  of  Ulysses  as  a  little  fellow  a  good 
guide  to  Ulysses'  tailor.  The  old  Brobding- 
nag  would  have  counted  King  Saul  a  pigmy. 
And  yet  Mr.  Gladstone  brings  in  Polyphemus 
as  a  witness  to  the  likeness  (undesigned)  be- 
tween the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad,  because  in 
the  latter  Ulysses  is  said  to  be  shorter  than 
Menelaus ! 

Mr.  Gladstone  takes  the  proper  line  of  ar- 
gument He  carries  the  war  into  Africa. 
He  shows  that  the  correspondence  of  the 
poems  is  so  remarkable  and  detailed  that  it 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis 
of  one  Homer.  Against  such  reasoning  all 
picking  at  apparent  differences  and  discrep- 
ancies is  mere  child's  play. 


•  Homer.    By  W.  E.  Gladstone.   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


The  argument  for  the  memoriter  composi- 
tion and  recitation  of  the  Iliad,  from  the 
special  effort  shown  by  the  poet  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Ships,  where  certainly  poetic 
inspiration  was  not  so  much  needed  as  a 
clear  memory,  is  well  put  The  correctness 
of  Homer's  special  topography  as  compared 
with  the  vagueness  of  his  general  geography 
is  very  satisfactorily  explained.  The  analy- 
sis of  character  in  Achilles,  Ulysses,  Nau- 
sicaa,  Penelope  and  Helen  shows  nice  dis- 
crimination and  an  artist's  happy  touch. 
We  know  not  whether  Mr.  Gladstone's 
fame  in  future  generations  will  rest  chiefly  on 
his  political  life  or  on  his  contributions  to 
the  world  of  literature.  In  both  he  has  ex- 
hibited a  manly  truthfulness  and  a  human 
sympathy  which  will  make  his  name  dear 
when  brilliant  diplomatic  jugglers  and  liter- 
ary fops  are  forgotten. 

Howard  Crosby. 


ME.  STAHLEY'S  NAREATIVE* 

THE  "continent"  is  Africa.  The  dark- 
ness is  geographical.  And  the  power 
that  put  this  daring  and  plucky  Welsh-Amer- 
ican "  through  "  was  the  press. 

Score  another  credit  then  to  journalism, 
and  stick  another  feather  in  the  national  cap ! 

Mr.  Stanley  left  London  in  the  summer  of 
1874,  commissioned  by  the  London  Tele- 
graph and  the  New  York  Herald  to  under- 
take a  completion  of  the  explorative  work 
which  the  lamented  Dr.  Livingstone  had  be- 
gun. He  entered  Africa  on  the  east  coast 
by  way  of  Zanzibar.  At  the  head  of  an  or- 
ganized expedition  of  about  350  souls,  of 
whom  only  three  beside  himself  were  white 
men,  he  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of 
equatorial  Africa.  He  completely  circum- 
navigated the  great  lakes,  Victoria  Nyanza 
and  Tanganika.  Then  pushing  on  to  the 
mysterious  Lualaba,  he  committed  himself 
and  his  followers  to  its  mighty  torrent,  which 
no  white  man  had  ever  done  before,  to  fol- 
low it  wherever  it  should  lead.  In  August, 
1877,  he  emerged  upon  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  thus  hav- 
ing established  the  course  of  a  new  and  ma- 
jestic river  upon  the  map  of  Africa;  to 
which  he  gives  the  new  name  of  "Living- 
stone." Of  his  three  English  comrades,  not 
one  survived  the  undertaking.  Of  his  three 
hundred  and  fifty  attendants,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  fell  by  the  way. 

Such  is  the  barest  outline  of  what  is  be- 
yond question  the  most  considerable  achieve- 
ment in  the  whole  progress  of  African  dis- 
covery. We  despair  of  giving  our  readers 
any  of  the  marvelous  details  which  swell  the 
story  to  the  compass  of  these  two  portly  vol- 
umes. Marches,  bivouacs,  voyages;  wild 
beasts,  wilder  savages,  pestilence  and  fam- 
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ine;  battle  and  murder;  scientific  observa- 
tions and  pleasure  excursions;  pomp  and 
ceremony  in  the  capitals  and  "  palaces  "  of 
friendly  chiefs ;  treachery  and  bloodshed  be- 
fore the  gates  of  hostile  villages :  jungles, 
swamps,  and  cataracts;  barbaric  splendor 
and  barbaric  squalor ;  dwarfs  and  amazons ; 
naval  combats  in  great  inland  lakes,  and 
running  fights  along  the  rivers ;  all  these  are 
here  woven  into  one  of  the  most  thrilling  of 
the  personal  histories  of  modern  times.  Ro- 
mance and  tragedy,  the  exciting,  the  instruc- 
tive, and  the  picturesque,  are  blended  in 
truly  tropical  profusion.  Mr.  Stanley's  of- 
fenses against  good  literary  taste  and  faults 
of  style  we  freely  pardon  in  view  of  his  he- 
roic service  and  the  substantial  contribution 
he  has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  Africa ; 
and  we  most  emphatically  commend  his  nar- 
rative to  all  who  are  fond  of  the  records  of 
strange  and  exciting  adventure. 

It  is  only  requisite  that  we  further  call  their 
attention  to  certain  features  of  the  work 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The 
abundant  illustrations  speak  for  themselves. 
Of  maps  there  is  a  generous  supply,  arranged 
with  exceptional  convenience.  The  four 
which  are  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  give  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  progress  of  discovery 
and  the  growth  of  our  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  Dapper's  map,  under  date 
of  1676,  is  strikingly  good,  all  things  consid- 
ered. In  the  appendix,  the  Comparative 
Table  of  African  Languages  is  a  remarkably 
full  vocabulary,  of  great  etymological  value 
and  interest;  the  tables  of  altitudes,  posi- 
tions, and  currency  are  of  like  importance ; 
the  list  of  deaths  in  the  expedition  throws  a 
pathetic  shadow  over  the  absorbing  tale ;  and 
the  "  Table  of  Wanderings  "  is  a  very  ingen- 
ious and  clear  epitome  of  the  whole  expedi- 
tion and  its  results. 


THE  FAMILY  LIBBARY  OP  BRITISH 
POETRY.* 

THIS  large  and  handsome  volume,  which 
looms  up  in  the  field  of  current  litera- 
ture like  a  massive  granite  boulder  in  a  New 
England  pasture,  invites  description  rather 
than  criticism ;  for,  apart  from  the  standard 
quality  of  its  contents,  it  is  the  production 
of  two  gentlemen  whose  thorough  compe- 
tence for  this  task  none  would  be  likely  to 
question.  One  judgment  or  another  might 
differ  with  theirs  upon  this  or  that  detail  of 
the  performance;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  must 
command  entire  respect  and  hearty  approval. 
The  predominant  traits  of  the  work  are 
these : 

1.  It  is  a  collection  of  British  poetry. 
No  American  writers  are  represented. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  material  is  chrono- 
logical ;  not  topical. 
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3.  From  Milton  to  Swinburne  only  has 
modern  orthography  been  followed.  Before 
Milton  the  ancient  spelling  has  been  pre- 
served. 

We  think  these  three  characteristics  stamp 
the  book  with  an  indisputable  individuality, 
and  fit  it  peculiarly  to  the  hand  of  those 
whose  wish  it  is  not  merely  to  read  English 
poetry,  but  to  study  it,  in  its  growth  as  a 
whole,  in  the  relation  of  its  parts,  and  in  its 
historic  aspect.  We  believe  this  to  be  the 
proper  aim  of  such  a  work,  and  that  its 
structure  should  be  subservient  to  it,  as  is 
here  the  case. 

About  four  hundred  poets  are  represented 
by  name ;  and  in  addition  some  thirty  ballads 
and  other  poems  are  printed  whose  authors 
are  not  known.  Among  these  are  "  Chevy 
Chace,"  "Robin  Adair,"  "Annie  Laurie," 
and  "  The  Vicar  of  Bray."  The  total  num- 
ber of  selections  is  nearly  nineteen  hundred. 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Milton,  Dryden,  Thom- 
son, Cowper,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Scott, 
Coleridge,  Campbell,  Moore,  Byron,  Shelley 
and  Tennyson  have  been  most  freely  drawn 
upon;  the  Brownings,  Tom  Hood,  Barry 
Cornwall,  Landor,  Southey,  Hogg,  William 
Blake,  Collins,  Gray,  Pope,  Young,  Prior, 
Vaughan,  Cowley,  Marvell,  Waller,  Massin- 
ger,  Herrick,  Chapman  and  Chaucer,  come 
next  Fully  one  hundred  and  seventy  writ- 
ers are  represented  only  by  a  single  piece 
each,  and  among  these  it  is  a  little  of  a  sur- 
prise to  find  William  Morris,  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti,  Alexander  Smith,  Faber,  and  Bonar, 
from  each  of  whom  a  little  more  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected.  However,  as  the 
book  draws  near  its  close  the  pressure  upon 
space  of  course  increases,  and  restriction  is 
unavoidable. 

Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Wordsworth,  are  named  by  the  editors 
as  the  five  great  English  poets  of  their  period ; 
the  only  question  being  whether  Wordsworth 
should  yield  his  place  to  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  or  Scott.  Many  of  the  longer 
poems  of  these  authors  and  those  of  some 
others,  such  as  Pope's  "  Rape  of  the  Lock," 
Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village,"  and  Keats's 
"  Eve  of  St  Agnes,"  are  given  entire.  Great 
care  has  been  had  throughout  to  preserve 
purity  of  text,  and  advantage  has  been  uni- 
formly taken  of  best  editions,  such  as 
Childs's,  Bell's,  and  the  Clarendon  Series. 
Though  Cyril  Tourneur  and  Swinburne  have 
place  in  the  collection,  nothing  has  been  ad- 
mitted from  them  or  anybody  else  which  the 
editors  deemed  unsuitable  for  reading  in  the 
family  circle.  The  introduction  contains  a 
passage  of  instructive  discourse  upon  the 
general  mission  of  poetry,  as  well  as  a  de- 
tailed exposition  of  the  principles  which 
have  guided  their  work ;  and  promise  is 
given  of  a  companion  volume  of  British 
prose  with  which  is  to  be  included  a  com- 


prehensive sketch  of  British  literature.  The 
heliotype  portraits  complete  the  furnishing 
of  the  work.  

TYLER'S  HISTORY  OP  AMERICAS 
LITERATURE.* 

WITHIN  the  space  of  three  generous 
octavos,  Prof.  Tyler  has  undertaken 
to  write  the  history  of  American  literature 
from  the  earliest  English  settlements  to  the 
present  hour.  It  is  not  his  purpose  to  fur- 
nish a  biographical  dictionary  of  all  Ameri- 
can writers,  or  a  bibliography  of  all  American 
books.  That  would  be  to  neglect  the  spirit 
of  his  great  theme  for  the  letter  of  it  He 
has  sought  rather  to  reveal  and  measure  the 
literary  forces  that  have  had  a  part  in  form- 
ing the  national  character  and  shaping  the 
national  history.  The  field  of  his  studies 
has  embraced  the  entire  mass  of  American 
writings,  but  his  method  has  been  as  eclectic 
as  his  spirit  is  judicial.  In  this  first  volume 
he  covers  the  ground  from  the  colonial  limits 
to  the  rise  of  revolutionary  literature.  A 
second  volume  will  treat  of  the  literature  "  of 
the  epoch  of  independence"  —  the  fifty 
years  from  1765  to  181 5;  and  to  a  third  vol- 
ume will  be  reserved  the  chronological  re- 
mainder. 

The  eighteen  chapters  of  the  first  volume 
begin  at  the  beginning  with  a  general  survey 
of  the  political  surroundings ;  pause  in  Vir- 
ginia over  John  Smith,  "  the  first  writer  in 
American  literature,"  and  others  who  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  same  colony;  and  pass 
thence  to  New  England,  with  which  naturally 
much  space  is  occupied.  New  England 
traits,  her  historical  writers,  her  theological 
and  religious  writers,  her  miscellaneous  prose 
and  verse,  her  Mathers,  and  the  pulpit  in  her 
literature,  are  the  chief  subdivisions  of  the 
subject  here.  Several  chapters  on  the  liter- 
ature of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies, 
and  a  summary  of  literary  forces  and  results 
of  the  colonial  time,  conclude  the  volume. 
A  single  passage  from  one  of  the  earlier 
pages  must  suffice  here  to  instance  the  range 
of  the  author's  vision  and  the  appropriate 
dignity  and  elegance  of  his  diction : 

"  The  present  race  of  Americans  who  are  of 
English  lineage  —  that  is,  the  most  numerous  and 
decidedly  the  dominant  portion  of  the  American 
people  of  to-day — are  the  direct  descendents  of 
the  crowds  of  Englishmen  who  came  to  America 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Our  first  literary 
period,  therefore,  fills  the  larger  part  of  that  cen- 
tury in  which  American  civilization  had  its  plant- 
ing; even  as  its  training  into  some  maturity  and 
power  has  been  the  business  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  nineteenth  centuries.  Of  course,  also, 
the  most  of  the  men  who  produced  American 
literature  during  that  period  were  immigrant 
authors  of' English  birth  and  English  culture; 
while  the  most  of  those  who  have  produced 
American  literature  in  the  subsequent  periods 
have  been  authors  of  American  birth  and  of 
American  culture.   Notwithstanding  their  Eng- 
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lish  birth,  these  first  writers  in  America  were 
Americans:  we  may  not  exclude  them  from  our 
story  of  American  literature.  They  founded  that 
literature;  they  are  its  Fathers;  they  stamped 
their  spiritual  lineaments  upon  it ;  and  we  shall 
never  enter  deeply  into  the  meanings  of  American 
literature  in  its  later  forms  without  tracing  it 
back,  affectionately,  to  its  beginning  with  them. 
At  the  same  time,  our  first  literary  epoch  cannot 
fail  to  bear  traces  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
men  who  made  it  were  Englishmen  who  had  be- 
come Americans  merely  by  removing  to  America. 
American  life,  indeed,  at  once  reacted  upon  their 
minds,  and  began  to  give  its  tone  and  hue  to 
their  words ;  and  for  every  reason,  what  they 
wrote  here,  we  rightfully  claim  as  apart  of  Amer- 
ican literature ;  but  England  has  a  right  to  claim 
it  likewise  as  a  part  of  English  literature.  In- 
deed, England  and  America  are  joint  proprietors 
of  this  first  tract  of  the  great  literary  territory 
which  we  have  undertaken  to  survey.  Ought  any 
one  to  wonder,  however,  if  in  the  American  liter- 
ature of  the  seventeenth  century  we  shall  find 
the  distinctive  traits,  good  and  bad,  which  during 
the  same  period  characterized  English  literature  ? 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Is  it  likely  that  an 
Englishman  undergoes  a  literary  revolution  by 
sitting  down  to  wnte  in  America  instead  of  in 
England  ?  or  that  he  will  write  either  much  better 
or  much  worse  only  for  having  sailed  across  a 
thousand  leagues  of  brine  ?  " 

Of  the  thoroughness,  candor,  and  care  of 
Prof.  Tyler  in  the  preparation  of  this  work 
the  evidence  is  ample.  We  know  person- 
ally something  of  the  patient  labor  of  years 
that  has  been  expended  on  it  already,  and 
the  result  is  one  upon  which  the  public  is  to 
be  congratulated.  In  its  historic  complete- 
ness, in  its  studious  mastery  of  the  subject, 
in  its  diligent  devotion  to  details,  in  its  just- 
ness of  judgment,  in  its  flavor  of  illustration 
and  extract,  and  in  its  stately  and  finished 
style,  it  may  confidently  be  expected  to  fulfill 
our  ideal  of  such  a  history,  and  that  a  place 
hitherto  vacant  will  be  occupied  by  it  beyond 
the  danger  of  dispossession  for  many  years 
to  come. 


ROLPE'S  SHAKES PE ARES.* 

THIS  delightful  comedy  is  the  ninth  play 
of  Shakespeare  that  Mr.  Rolfe  has 
edited  for  school  and  college  use;  and  I 
think  it  the  best  work  that  he  has  hitherto 
done.  After  some  three  or  four  of  the  plays 
of  this  edition  bad  been  published,  it  seemed 
to  hang  its  head,  and  I  feared  it  was  going 
to  stop  *,  but  it  is  encouraging  now  to  see  the 
volumes  coming  out  more  regularly  and  rap- 
idly, as  an  indication  that  they  are  wanted 
and  appreciated.  Without  disparaging  any 
other  "series,"  edited  for  the  same  purpose, 

"  Many  for  many  virtues  excellent. 
None  bat  for  some,  and  yet  all  different," 

Mr.  Rolfe's  edition  is  perhaps  the  most  de- 
sirable for  our  schools  and  colleges,  in  the 
judicious  selection  of  its  commentary,  accu- 
racy of  text,  copious  annotation,  and  beauty 
and  durability  of  press-work  and  binding. 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright's  admirable  "Clarendon 
Press"  editions  are  beyond  praise  in  their 
scholarly  and  original  elucidation  of  the 
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text ;  but  he  rigidly  excludes  anything  like 
aesthetic  comment  on  the  plays  or  charac- 
ters. In  the  "  Rugby  "  series,  on  the  other 
hand,  aesthetic  criticism  predominates  over 
textual  and  verbal ;  its  notes  on  this  branch 
being  always  clever  and  helpful.  Mr.  Hud- 
son's "School  Shakespeare,"  of  twenty- 
one  plays,  is  another  excellent  edition; 
his  "  Introductions "  especially  should  be 
studied  for  their  careful  analysis  of  the 
characters ;  and  his  Notes,  though  not  near- 
ly so  copious  as  Mr.  Rolfe's,  are  well-written, 
and  give  the  latest  results  of  Shakespearian 
research.  The  "  Collins  "  series,  especially 
those  plays  edited  by  Mr.  S.  Neil,  is  also  an 
excellent  and  cheap  edition ;  and  that  edited 
by  the  Rev.  John  Hunter  (the  only  series  in 
which  all  the  plays,  or  at  least  thirty-six  of 
them,  are  published),  possesses  many  useful 
points.  But  Mr.  Rolfe's  seems  to  combine 
the  most  desirable  qualities  of  all  the  others, 
and  has  been  well  called  "a  Variorum 
Shakespeare  in  miniature."  It  is  published 
at  the  low  price  of  seventy  cents  a  volume, 
or  play ;  and  there  is  no  excuse  now  for  any 
one  not  reading  and  studying  the  Great  Poet 
of  Nature,  with  pleasure,  intelligence,  and 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Rolfe  is  a  thorough  lover 
and  student  of  his  favorite  author.  His  an- 
notations show  that  he  is  well-read  in  all  the 
recent  literature  and  criticism  that  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  especially  the 
impetus  given  to  this  study  by  the  "New 
Shakspere  Society,"  have  given  birth  to; 
and  we  have  the  compressed  result  before 
us.  The  consequence  is  that  his  little  books 
are  not  merely  adapted  to  educational  pur- 
poses, but  are  useful,  handy,  and  trustworthy 
vade-mecums  for  the  most  advanced  readers 
of  the  Poet 

After  a  sued  net  synopsis  of  the  origin, 
history,  and  plot  of  each  play,  Mr.  Rolfe 
gives  several  judicious  selections  from  the 
most  eminent  writers,  such  as  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Charles  Knight,  Dr.  Dowden,  Schlegel,  Cole- 
ridge, Ulrid,  Hazlitt,  etc.,  chiefly  bearing  on 
its  aesthetic  criticism.    His  text,  which  is 
slightly  expurgated,  not  by  changes  or  addi- 
tions, but  by  omissions  only  of  an  occasional 
word  or  sentence,  is  very  careful  and  con- 
servative ;  always  adhering  to  the  old  copies, 
whenever  capable  of  elucidation,  or  not  pal- 
pably marred  by  typographical  errors.  His 
"  Notes  "  occupy  nearly  one-half  of  the  vol- 
ume ;  and,  while  concise,  are  clear  and  com- 
prehensive, leaving  nothing  unexplained. 
He  makes  copious  references  to  Abbott's 
Grammar,  and  quotes  extensively  from  Dr. 
Schmidt's  elaborate  Lexicon,  a  work  that  is 
now  indispensable  to  the  Shakespeare  stu- 
dent.     In  Act  III,  Scene  ii,  where  Touch- 
stone is  ridiculing  Orlando's  rhymes,  in  the 
expression,  "it  is  the  right  butter-woman's 
rank  to  market,"  Mr.  Rolfe  explains  "  rank" 
as  **  their  jog-trot  one  after  another."  But 
neither  the  word  itself,  nor  the  explanation, 


is  very  felicitous.  Hanmer  suggested  rate, 
and  Grey  rant,  for  "  rank."  But  I  have  long 
thought  that  the  poet's  word  here  was  rack, 
a  term  applied  to  the  pace  of  a  horse,  and 
one  common  enough  in  this  country,  though 
almost  obsolete  now  in  England,  the  word 
there  used  being  canter.  This  term  gives 
the  exact  tripety,  tripety,  trip,  that  Touch- 
stone laughs  at ;  and  is  a  part  of  the  same 
metaphor  that  occupies  his  mind  when  he 
says  just  below,  "  This  is  the  very  false  gal- 
lop of  verses."  In  the  same  scene  occurs  a 
passage  that  has  given  rise  to  innumerable 
circuitous  paraphrases  of  explanation,  and 
by  some  editors  to  conjectural  emendation. 
It  is  where  Rosalind  says  to  her  cousin: 
"  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South  Sea  of 
discovery."  Dr.  Ingleby,  in  his  Shakespeare 
Hermeneutics,  a  book  that  ought  to  be  read 
by  every  Shakespearian,  has  given  so  dear 
and  admirable  an  elucidation  of  this  sen- 
tence, as,  in  my  opinion,  forever  to  set  its 
meaning  at  rest  He  says  that  the  reason  we 
have  never  hitherto  properly  understood  the 
line  is  because  we  have  failed  to  seize  the 
central  or  leading  idea  of  the  speaker.  As 
Mr.  Rolfe  has  unaccountably  omitted  to  give 
us  this  explanation,  I  cannot  do  my  readers 
a  greater  favor  than  to  quote  the  learned 
Doctor's  note  entire : 

"Rosalind  plies  Celia  with  some  questions  re- 
specting Orlando:  and  having  reminded  her 
friend,  that  though  she  (Rosalind)  is  caparisoned 
like  a  man,  she  has  a  woman's  curiosity,  adds, — 

"  '  One  inch  of  delay  more,  is  a  South-sea  of  discoverie.  I 
pre' thee  tell  me  who  it  it  quickly,  and  speak  apace :  I  would 
thou  could* at  Hammer,  etc.  Ia  be  of  God's  making? 
What  manner  of  man  ?  la  hia  head  worth  a  hat  ?  Or  hia 
chin  worth  a  beard  ? '    (Folio,  1623.) 

"  Reading  this  passage  in  the  folio,  we  have 
sought  in  vain  for  some  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  its  central  or  leading  notion  has  always  been 
missed.  Here  we  have  a  tale  of  questions  — 
coup  sur  coup  —  falling  as  thick  as  hail  upon  the 
devoted  Celia.  See  how  many  things  she  is  called 
upon  to  discover ;  and  then  say  whether  she  has 
not  incurred  a  laborious  and  vexatious  duty  by 
her  delay  in  answering  the  first  question.  How 
plain  it  is  that  her  inch  of  delay  has  cast  her 
upon  a  'South  Sea* — a  vast  and  unexplored 
ocean — of  discovery.  The  more  Celia  delays 
her  revelation  as  to  who  the  man  is,  the  more  she 
will  have  to  reveal  about  him.  Why  ?  Because 
Rosalind  fills  up  the  delay  (increases  it,  in  fact) 
with  fresh  interrogations,  whereby,  Celia  be- 
comes lost  in  a  South  Sea  of  questions  "  (pp.  80, 
81). 

There !  How  easy  the  crux  becomes  when 
once  you  apply  the  right  key  for  its  solution. 

Of  this  charming  play  itself,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  speak  in  detail.  It  is,  perhaps,  of- 
tener  read  and  more  highly  enjoyed  than 
any  other  of  the  Poet's  comedies.  It  is  an 
idyl,  brimming  over  with  human  nature, 
good  humor,  beauty,  and  verdure ;  and  is  al- 
ways refreshing  to  the  mental  and  moral 
sense,  no  matter  how  often  it  is  read,  or  seen 
enacted.  Some  hyper-critics  have  pointed 
out  improbabilities  and  anachronisms  in  it ; 
but  hear  what  the  poet  Campbell  remarks  : 

"Away  with  your  best-proved  improbabilities, 
when  the  heart  has  been  touched,  and  the  fancy 
fascinated  I    When  I  think  of  the  lovely  Mrs. 


Jordan  in  this  part  [we  who  have  not  seen  Mrs. 
Jordan  lose  nothing  by  transferring  our  admira- 
tion to  Miss  Adelaide  Neilson,  as  Rosalind],  I 
have  no  more  desire  for  proofs  of  probability  on 
this  subject  (though  'proofs  pellucid  as  the 
morning  dews ' ),  than  for  'the  cogent  logic  of  a 
bailiffs  writ' " 

Of  the  characters  in  As  You  Like  It,  that  of 
Jaques  is  the  most  difficult  to  analyze  and 
comprehend ;  and  the  critics  are  widely  di- 
vided about  him.  The  epithet  "  melan- 
choly," applied  to  him  by  the  Poet,  is  apt  to 
mislead,  as  the  word  then  had  a  meaning  dif- 
ferent from  that  it  now  possesses.  The  char- 
acter would  be  better  described  as  "Jaques, 
the  Cynic.n  Grant  White,  in  his  Shake- 
speare's Scholar,  1853,  and,  more  recently, 
Dr.  Dowden,  and  other  critics,  have  accu- 
rately depicted  this  compound  of  snarling 
ill-humor,  and  blase'  selfishness. 

With  one  brief  quotation,  on  the  character 
of  Jaques,  we  conclude  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Rolfe's  edition  of  this  "sweetest  and  happi- 
est "  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Dr.  Dowden, 
in  his  Shakspere :  a  Critical  Study  of  his 
Mind  and  Art,  remarks : 

"  Jaques  died,  we  know  not  how,  or  when,  or 
where  ;  but  he  came  to  life  again  a  century  later, 
and  appeared  in  the  world  as  an  English  clergy- 
man :  we  need  stand  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  charac- 
ter, for  we  all  know  him  under  his  later  name  of 
Lawrence  Sterne.  .  .  .  His  whole  life  is  unsub- 
stantial and  unreal ;  a  curiosity  of  dainty  mock- 
ery. To  him  'all  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  merely  players ; '  to  him  senti- 
ment stands  in  place  of  passion  ;  an  aesthetic,  am- 
ateurish experience  of  various  modes  of  life 
stands  in  place  of  practical  wisdom  ;  and  words 
in  place  of  deeds.  The  world,  not  as  it  is,  but  as 
it  mirrors  itself  in  his  own  mind,  which  gives  to 
each  object  a  humorous  distortion  ;  this  is  what 
alone  interests  Jaques.  Shakspere  would  say  to 
us,  '  This  egotistic,  contemplative,  unreal  manner 
of  teaching  life  is  only  a  delicate  kind  of  foolery. 
Real  knowledge  of  life  can  never  be  acquired  by 
the  curious  seeker  for  experiences.'  But  this 
Shakspere  says  in  his  non-hortatory  and  undog- 
matic  way." 

Joseph  Crosby. 


SUPEB8TITI0H  AHD  POROE .• 

ATH I RD  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Lea's 
essays  on  the  Wager  of  Law,  the  Wag- 
er of  Battle,  the  Ordeal,  and  Torture,  indi- 
cates a  continued  demand  for  a  work  of  original 
research  and  standard  merit.  I  n  these  times, 
when  trials  are  hedged  about  with  every 
safeguard  for  the  accused,  when  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court  is  made  to  rest  on  the  ver- 
dict of  twelve  men  rendered  on  the  evidence 
of  witnesses  who  know  whereof  they  affirm, 
with  every  opportunity  for  challenge  and 
cross-examination,  it  is  with  something  of  a 
mental  shock  that  we  transport  the  imagina- 
tion into  the  days  of  our  ancestors  when  a 
man's  life  hung  on  the  issue  of  a  duel  be- 
tween himself  and  his  accuser,  or  his  hand- 
ling unhurt,  by  the  special  providence  of 
God,  a  bar  of  hot  iron.  The  thought  that 
these  things  once  were  throws  a  cloud  over 


•  Superstition  and  Force.  Third  edition.  Henry  C.  Lea, 
Philadelphia,  author  and  publisher. 
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the  halo  of  romance  which  poetry  has  thrown 
around  the  days  of  chivalry  and  knighthood. 

It  is  with  some  genius  for  historic  criti- 
cism, and  with  a  faithfulness  to  detail  that 
counts  much  for  picture  squeness,  that  our 
author  unfolds  a  panorama  of  pretty  dark 
colors,  painted  from  some  of  these  unpleas- 
ant scenes  in  the  life  of  the  middle  ages. 
So  full  is  this  edition  of  anecdote  and  illus- 
tration that  even  for  the  antiquarian,  curious 
to  know  of  the  multitude  of  forms  of  the  or- 
deal, like  the  hot  iron,  hot  and  cold  water, 
the  cross,  the  bierright  and  the  corsnaed,  he 
seems  to  have  exhausted  the  subject  We 
miss  only  the  talent  for  psychologic  criti- 
cism which  would  have  woven  with  the 
sometimes  monotonous  thread  of  narrative 
some  discussion  of  the  more  remote  causes 
and  results  of  these  strange  superstitions. 

To  us,  in  the  reading,  it  has  been  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  note  by  the  way  the  effect 
of  the  several  civilizing  forces  of  the  middle 
ages  on  the  forms  of  legal  procedure  of 
which  these  essays  treat  These  forces  were 
the  Church,  the  Roman  law,  the  rise  of  the 
trade  cities  or  communes,  and  the  gradual 
centralization  of  the  power  of  the  state  in 
the  royal  prerogative.  Upon  the  wagers  of 
law  and  of  battle,  and  the  ordeal,  all  three  of 
which  date  back  to  the  pre-historic  period  of 
the  Aryan  race,  these  four  influences  were 
brought  to  bear,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Renaissance  saw  these  time-honored  bar- 
barities banished  forever.  As  these  forms 
of  judicial  procedure  were  a  mainstay  of  that 
disintegrating  and  uncivilizing  state  of  things 
called  feudalism,  the  nobility  and  fief-holding 
monasteries  were  enlisted  against  their  over- 
throw. But  kings  like  St  Louis  and  Phillipe- 
le-BeL  the  strength  of  whose  prerogative  lay 
in  weakening  the  feudal  principle,  and  popes 
like  Nicholas  I  and  Innocent  III,  whose  build- 
ing up  of  the  papal  power  meant  the  simulta- 
neous extension  of  its  reforming  influence,  so 
far  as  it  was  reforming,  were  at  last  trium- 
phant The  earliest  attempts  at  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  judicial  duel  witnessed  the  union 
in  this  work  of  two  very  different  influences, 
the  humanizing,  war-hating  spirit  of  the 
Church,  and  the  practical,  peace-loving  spirit 
of  trade ;  the  one  contending  for  the  wicked- 
ness, the  other  for  the  uselessness,  of  putting 
justice  and  truth  on  the  issue  of  a  sword- 
thrust  Concerning  one  of  these  the  author 
says : 

"  The  sturdy  bourgeois,  though  ready  enough 
with  morion  and  pike  to  defend  their  privileges, 
were  usually  addicted  to  a  more  peaceful  mode 
of  settling  private  quarrels.  Devoted  to  the 
arts  of  peace,  seeing  their  interests  in  the  pur- 
suits of  industry  and  commerce,  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantage of  settled  and  permanent  tribunals,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  humanizing  and  civilizing  in- 
fluences of  close  association  in  communities, 
they  speedily  acquired  ideas  of  progress  very 
different  from  those  of  the  savage  feudal  nobles 
living  isolated  in  their  fastnesses,  or  of  the 
wretched  serfs  who  crouched  for  protection 
around  the  castles  of  their  masters." 


The  study  of  the  magnificent  system  of 
the  Roman  law,  which  was  renewed  about 
the  twelfth  century,  gradually  did  much  to 
bring  the  absurdities  of  the  old  procedure  in- 
to contempt;  but  unfortunately  it  brought 
into  vogue  the  inquisition  by  torture,  whose 
cruelties  are  familiar  to  every  classical 
scholar.  Though,  at  a  later  day,  through 
stress  of  fear  of  heresy,  the  Church  made  a 
most  reprehensible  use  of  the  rack  and 
wheel,  at  their  first  introduction  by  the 
crown  lawyers  they  met  with  sturdy  opposi- 
tion from  the  ecclesiastics.  On  the  whole, 
it  must  be  a  helpful  thought  to  one  who  be- 
lieves in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  that 
through  this  long  struggle  and  final  victory 
of  law  reform,  which  cut  down  to  the  core  of 
medixval  life  and  redeemed  nations  from  the 
bondage  of  barbarities  more  hopeless  and 
cruel  because  rooted  in  superstition,  the 
Church  was  forever  in  the  forefront,  leading 
the  way  where  the  more  progressive  mon- 
archs,  the  most'  enlightened  cities  and  the 
most  learned  lawyers  were  found  ready  to 
follow  in  building  up  the  new  civilization. 


THE  00UHTES8  GUI00I0LI  AGAIN. 
AID  OOUNT  DE  WALDEOK.* 

IF  the  purpose  of  this  elegantly  printed, 
bound,  and  illustrated  little  volume  was 
merely  to  testify  the  affection  of  an  estima- 
ble American  lady  for  two  foreigners  of 
some  distinction,  or  at  least  notoriety,  in 
their  day,  it  may  be  said  to  be  successfully 
achieved.  No  one  can  doubt,  on  reading  it, 
of  Miss  Smith's  ardent  devotion  to  the  Mar- 
quise de  Boissy,  or  the  Count  de  Waldeck ; 
that  devotion,  indeed,  is  so  impetuous  that  it 
has  little  time  to  choose  phrases,  or  to  linger 
over  a  consideration  of  so  little  moment  as 
the  use  of  good  English.  We  may  doubt 
whether  there  are  enough  Americans  inter- 
ested in  the  private  characters  of  Miss 
Smith's  subjects  as  to  warrant  the  publica- 
tion of  her  gushing  and  intensely  sentimental 
eulogies ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  only  value 
of  the  book  is  that  of  giving  expression  to 
personal  regard.  If  Miss  Smith  intended  to 
make  a  contribution  to  biographical  history, 
her  effort  must  be  pronounced  a  complete 
failure.  The  Marquise  de  Boissy,  as  a  pub- 
lic personage,  is  only  noted  as  having  held 
certain  relations  with  Lord  Byron  in  her 
youth,  the  nature  of  which  was  scarcely 
doubtful,  and  which  it  is  very  late  in  the  day 
to  attempt  to  disprove;  while,  if  disproof 
were  offered,  it  should  at  least  take  the  form 
of  attested  facts,  and  not,  as  Miss  Smith 
seems  to  deem  sufficient,  of  mere  warm  de- 
nial and  affectionate  protestations.  Although 
Miss  Smith  is  herself  convinced,  and  is 
eager  to  convince  the  world,  that  the  connec- 


*  Recollection*  of  Two  Distinguished  Persons :  La  Mar- 
quise da  Boissy  and  the  Count  de  Waldeck.  By  Mary  R. 
Darby  Smith.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  ft  Co. 


tion  between  the  young  wife  of  Count  Guic- 
cioli  and  the  married  Byron  was  purely  inno- 
cent and  platonic,  she  does  not  adduce  a  sin- 
gle particle  of  evidence  to  bulwark  her  de- 
fense. "  La  Guiccioli "  was  sweet,  and  gen- 
tle, and  gracious,  and  petted  Miss  Smith,  in 
her  old  age ;  she  married  a  respectable  but 
erratic  old  French  nobleman  in  middle  life. 
These  matters  might  go  to  show  that  the 
Marquise  de  Boissy  was  more  moral  and  more 
worthy  of  respect  than  had  been  the  Count- 
ess Guiccioli;  but  for  all  that  Miss  Smith 
says,  the  world  must  still  believe  that  her 
relations  with  Byron  were  not  such  as  are 
approved  by  the  conventionalities  even  of 
continental  society.  Miss  Smith's  adulation 
of  Byron,  too,  is  amusing  in  an  extravagance 
that  quite  ignores  all  that  is  known  of  the 
poet's  personal  failings ;  while  her  references 
to  "his  impassioned  soul,"  "his  meteoric 
showers  of  eloquence,"  and  so  on,  remind 
us  too  vividly  of  school-girl  rhapsodies.  But 
she  does  Byron  a  graver  wrong  than  to  exalt 
his  virtues  out  of  all  proportion,  and  to  en- 
dow him  with  virtues  he  himself  would  never 
have  claimed.  His  worst  enemies  concede 
the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect,  yet  Miss  Smith 
would  have  us  believe  that,  coming  back 
from  the  spirit-land,  where  he  is  supposed  to 
be  dwelling  in  a  touchingly  loving  friendship 
with  the  Marquis  de  Boissy,  he  uttered  the 
most  vapid  commonplaces  of  well-worn  com- 
pliment to  the  love  of  his  youth,  concerning 
her  amiable  American  friend.  Byron  must 
have  sadly  deteriorated  since  his  departure 
from  earth  to  heaven,  if,  after  writing  Childe 
Harold,  he  could  find  nothing  better  than 
the  stock-phrases  of  professional  mediums 
to  impart  to  his  beloved. 

Count  de  Waldeck's  claim  to  remembrance 
as  a  public  character  rests  almost  entirely 
upon  his  alleged  extreme  age.  His  writings 
were  certainly  not  appreciated  at  his  own 
value,  or  that  of  Miss  Smith,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  be.  His  paintings,  some  of  them 
said  to  be  executed  long  after  he  had  passed 
his  one  hundredth  year,  were  surely  only 
worth  looking  at,  if  at  all,  on  this  account 
He  remembered  wonderful  things,  and  was 
present — if  we  can  trust  his  memory — at 
remarkable  and  remote  events.  But,  like 
many  other  honest  old  men,  Count  de  Wal- 
deck probably  persuaded  himself  that  he 
could  recall  things  which,  in  reality,  he  had 
only  heard  or  read  of.  His  proofs  of  his  age 
were  very  vague  and  uncon elusive.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Thorns,  an  eminent  scholar  connected  with 
the  British  Museum,  who  has  long  interested 
himself  in  the  question  whether  men  ever 
exceed  their  hundredth  year,  investigated 
the  Count's  age.  from  the  data  published  by 
the  Count  himself.  He  found  that  the 
Count's  statements  were  in  many  instances 
unreal,  exaggerated  and  inconsistent ;  and 
came  to  the  conclusion,  as  he  wrote  to  the 
London  Times,  that  "the  one  hundred  ud 
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nine  years  of  Count  Waldeck  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted as  proved  till  evidence  has  been  pro- 
duced as  exceptionally  strong,  clear,  and 
irrefragable,  as  the  age  claimed  is  exception- 
ally extreme."  Despite  this,  the  Count  was 
undoubtedly  very  old,  and  had  passed  a 
chequered  and  stirring  life;  and  some  of 
Miss  Smith's  descriptions  of  him  have  a 
certain  interest  for  that  reason.  His  vigor 
in  age  was  wonderful,  and  his  marriage  ro- 
mantic ;  but  Miss  Smith  as  far  exceeds  good 
judgment  in  claiming  that  he  was  a  man  of 
genius,  as  she  does  in  making  La  Guiccioli 
a  saint  and  Lord  Byron  a  model  for  youth. 

George  M.  Towle. 


JOHOHHOT'8  TEAOHISG* 

THIS  volume  is  welcome  as  marking  prog- 
ress in  the  work  of  education.  It  is  an 
effort  to  examine  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  modern  thought,  and  to  establish  a 
science  of  teaching  which  shall  command 
the  respect  of  its  professors.  The  author's 
experience  and  other  qualifications  for  intel- 
ligent inquiry  and  deduction  must  be  ac- 
knowledged by  the  most  careful  reader.  At 
every  point  one  meets  the  practical  teacher. 
A  discussion  of  the  general  objects  of  edu- 
cation is  followed  by  a  sufficiently  broad 
statement  of  what  psychology  has  settled 
concerning  the  mental  powers  and  their  de- 
velopment. The  systems  of  the  great  edu- 
cational reformers  are  analyzed.  Their  con- 
tributions of  theory  and  experience  to  the 
accumulations  of  former  ages  are  pointed 
out,  and  the  ideas  which  were  in  harmony 
with  a  true  knowledge  of  the  mind  are  made 
to  furnish  much  of  Hie  material  of  which  the 
author  constructs  his  science.  I  n  his  system 
the  physical,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral 
faculties  receive  each  that  attention  which 
their  relative  importance  demands.  A  gen- 
eral course  of  study  is  then  outlined,  the 
topics  are  specified,  and  the  steps  are  marked 
through  each  of  the  twelve  grades  from  the 
primary. 

The  education  embraced  in  this  course  in- 
cludes all  that  is  given  in  the  best  high 
schools  and  collegiate  institutions,  and  in 
many  of  the  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
or  the  gymnasia  of  Germany.  Having 
a  scientific  basis  and  direction,  it  may  be 
carried  on  to  any  grade  to  which  popular 
education  may  be  raised,  without  robbing  the 
pupil  of  the  real  knowledge  and  discipline 
which  he  needs  for  any  station  in  life.  The 
wants  of  country  schools  are  likewise  met 
by  a  most  sensible  treatment  of  their  organi- 
zation and  conduct,  and  a  course  of  study  on 
the  same  principles  is  adapted  to  their  more 
limited  opportunities.  The  chapters  on  the 
Relative  Value  of  the  Different  Branches  of 
Instruction,  on  Esthetic  and  Moral  Culture, 


•  Principle*  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  By  James  Johoo- 
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and  the  general  prominence  of  objective 
methods,  are  very  suggestive  of  what  is  pos- 
sible and  inspiring  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  work  is  free  from  the  narrow,  fault- 
finding spirit  found  in  so  many  manuals  and 
lectures  on  education.  Its  authoritative  crit- 
icism, however,  resolutely  sets  aside  the  the- 
ories and  methods  which  have  so  long 
perverted  or  defeated  the  laudable  aims  of 
teachers.  It  is  not  speculative  but  always 
positive.  It  answers  questions  that  long 
have  been  asked  and  repeated  by  faithful 
workers.  It  tells  how  a  result  is  to  be 
effected,  but  first  shows  that  this  result  is 
the  necessary  outcome  of  principles. 

There  should  be  authoritative  books  of 
educational  science  as  well  as  of  law.  Then 
the  teacher,  with  a  definite  knowledge  of  its 
principles,  as  a  lawyer  of  his  Blackstone  and 
Wheaton,  may  rightly  claim  to  be  more  than 
a  charlatan  in  his  responsible  profession  and 
work. 


HOVELS  OF  RUSSIA*  LIFE. 

FICTION  has  an  important  function  in 
the  supplementing  of  history;  and  never 
is  it  more  timely  and  palatable  than  when  the 
history  which  it  serves  to  illumine  is  being 
enacted  before  our  very  eyes.  The  course 
of  events  in  the  East  during  the  past  two 
years,  with  the  special  prominence  which 
Russia  has  been  made  thereby  to  assume, 
gives  peculiar  interest  to  the  works  of  such 
writers  as  Turge"nieff,  and  more  latterly  those 
of  Henri  GreVille;  and,  now,  latest  of  all, 
those  of  Count  Tolstoy. 

Turgenieff,  himself,  according  to  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Schuyler,  has  pronounced  Tolstoy's 
The  Cossacks,  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
production  of  Russian  literature.  Fine  and 
approximately  perfect  as  the  story  is,  we 
must  think  this  praise  of  it  tinged  a  little 
with  the  over-solicitous  courtesy  of  a  gener- 
ous and  magnanimous  friendship.  The  story 
is  not  a  new  one,  it  having  first  appeared  in 
a  Russian  magazine  in  1863.  But  its  fresh- 
ness and  power  survive,  and  the  recent  prom- 
inence of  the  Caucasus,  where  its  scene  is 
laid,  invests  it  with  a  singular  reality  and 
present-ness,  if  we  may  restore  that  obsolete 
word  to  its  very  obvious  usefulness.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  interblending  of  mili- 
tary and  social  phases  of  life  among  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Terek,  a  river  which  flows 
eastward  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  To  this  re- 
mote region  there  is  represented  to  have 
come  a  young  Russian  nobleman  from  Mos- 
cow, Olenin  by  name,  a  11  yunker "  in  the 
army,  or  cadet,  as  he  might  be  called.  At 
Novomlinsk,  where  he  is  stationed,  he  forms 
the  acquaintance  of  a  majestic  Cossack  girl 
named  Marianka,  for  whom  in  time  he  con- 
ceives a  devout  and  honorable  passion.  Ole- 
nin has  been  led  hither  by  a  desire  to  escape 
from  his  old  and  unworthy  self,  hoping  by  a 
new  life  away  from  "the  world"  to  find  the 


path  to  a  higher  and  purer  happiness  than 
any  he  has  yet  tasted.  There  is  a  strain  of 
moral  heroism  in  his  nature,  and  a  vague  but 
controlling  sentiment  in  his  heart  of  self- 
consecration  to  the  best  ideals.  The  devel- 
opment of  his  love  for  Marianka,  its  conflict 
with  the  earlier  purposes  of  his  spiritually 
quickened  nature,  its  reception  by  the  capri- 
cious Cossack  beauty,  and  its  bearings  upon 
Lukashka,  her  previous  lover,  furnish  the 
theme  of  the  story.  The  tone  of  the  work  is 
largely  psychological,  but  its  form  is  descrip- 
tive, and  its  style  minute  and  elaborate  in  an 
exceptional  degree.  Not  only  Olenin  and 
Marianka,  but  Lukashka,  Eroshka,  and 
Ergushof,  are  drawn  with  equal  vigor  and 
nicety  of  touch,  and  the  ever-present  scenery 
of  the  Caucasus  is  depicted  with  impressive 
touches.  The  story  is  as  remarkable  for  the 
rugged  strength  of  its  style  as  for  the  novel- 
ty of  its  material  and  color  and  the  elevation 
of  its  general  tone,  and  is  certainly  one  of 
the  ablest  of  recent  works  of  fiction — a 
book  that  may  well  be  read  by  anybody  who 
reads  novels  at  all.  The  translation  is  not 
satisfactory.  It  needs  no  knowledge  of 
Russian  to  detect  the  angular  and  often  ob- 
scure literalness  with  which  the  original  has 
been  rendered.  The  second  edition  which 
is  almost  certain  to  be  called  for  should 
be  carefully  revised.  [Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.] 

Equally  powerful,  in  fact  more  powerful, 
we  think,  though  in  a  different  way,  is  Savi- 
Ws  Expiation,  the  second  in  order  of  three 
novels  by  Madame  Durand,  the  translations  of 
which  have  been  hurried  through  the  Amer- 
ican press  to  meet  the  great  and  growing 
demand  for  the  writings  of  this  talented 
woman.  In  her  own  way,  Madame  Durand 
is  the  George  Eliot  of  writers  upon  Russian 
life;  but  the  author  of  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss  and  Daniel  Deronda  has  never  written 
anything  so  intensely  dramatic  in  its  situa- 
tions, so  thrillingly  tragic  in  its  course,  so  in- 
finitely pathetic  in  its  sorrow,  as  this  remark- 
able tale.  But  it  is  inexpressibly  painful, 
and  we  advise  no  one  to  begin  it  —  for  to  be- 
gin it  is  not  to  lay  it  down  till  it  is  finished  — 
who  has  not  the  heart  to  face  the  direst  sor- 
rows which  human  experience  can  be  made 
to  endure.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  Russian 
village  before  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
and  so  life-like  are  the  people  and  their  ac- 
tion that,  incredible  as  are  some  of  the  har- 
rowing details,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  the  author  had  a  basis  of  fact  for  her 
imagination  to  play  upon.  It  is  hard  to  say 
in  which  her  power  is  most  skillfully  exer- 
cised ;  in  the  delineation  of  the  hellish  cru- 
elties of  Bagrianof,  the  majestic  heroism  of 
Father  Vladimir,  the  stern  consecration  of 
Savin,  or  the  spiritual  beauty  and  loveliness 
of  little  Fedotia,  whose  fate  was  too  terribly 
sad  to  be  rehearsed  here.  We  are  glad  to 
feel  that  this  is  a  story  of  Russia  as  it  was, 
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and  as  it  is  never,  we  trust,  to  be  again.  [T. 
B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.] 

Equally  masterful  in  artistic  ability,  but 
far  lighter  and  brighter  than  the  foregoing, 
are  Madame  Durand's  Ariadne  [D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.]  and  Sonia  [T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Co.] ;  each  of  which  can  be  read  with  real 
pleasure,  alloyed  only  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
mer by  a  sense  of  disappointment  at  the 
close.  Ariadne  is  a  poor  girl  of  great  beau- 
ty, gifted  with  a  marvelous  voice.  Expelled 
from  school  for  the  fault  of  another,  she  is 
adopted  by  a  kind  old  lady,  and  trained  for 
the  stage,  on  which  she  makes  at  last  a  distin- 
guished appearance.  Her  music  teacher, 
Morini,  is  a  striking  figure.  All  ambition  is 
taken  from  her,  however,  by  an  unrequited 
love  for  a  youth  who  was  not  worthy  of  it, 
and  in  her  disappointment  she  takes  her  own 
life.  Sonia,  of  the  other  tale,  is  a  child,  of 
the  type  known  as  "  queer,"  who  becomes 
passionately  attached  to  a  young  Russian 
tutor  in  the  family  where  she  serves.  When 
he  is  dismissed  in  disgrace  for  having  dared 
to  make  love  to  his  pupil,  she,  Sonia,  at- 
taches herself  to  him  as  servant ;  and  in  the 
end,  after  varying  fortunes,  becomes  his  wife. 
Her  development  from  a  quaint  childhood  to 
beautiful  womanhood  gives  the  book  its 
character,  and  chief  charm.  Both  of  these 
stories  are  written  with  equal  strength  and 
delicacy,  and  apart  from  their  value  as  giving 
insight  to  Russian  life,  belong  in  our  opinion 
to  the  highest  and  best  order  of  non-didactic 
fiction. 

Safar-Hadgi,  which  is  from  the  French  of 
Prince  Lubomirski,  and  follows  Ariadne  in 
Appletons'  "  Collection  of  Foreign  Authors," 
deals  largely  with  Russian  character  and  life, 
but  brings  into  contrast  with  these  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Turkestan  and  its  no- 
mad tribes.  Safar,  surnamed  Hadgi,  or  the 
pilgrim,  is  a  Turcoman  chieftain,  and  also  a 
Moslem  saint,  in  love  with  the  Princess  of 
Khiva,  whom  he  rescues  in  turn  from  the 
cruel  service  of  a  Russian  mistress  and  from 
the  evil  love  of  the  Emir  of  Bokhara.  With 
this,  two  other  love-stories  are  inwoven,  and 
enough  of  peril  and  adventure  is  introduced 
to  give  the  book  a  flavor  of  romance,  not 
very  unlike  that  of  Scott's  Talisman.  The 
descriptions  are  good,  and  the  interest  often 
thrilling,  but  the  story  lacks  as  a  whole  that 
clearness  which  one  expects  to  find  in  a 
French  novel 


Rev.  E.  A.  Rand,  one  of  the  most  facile  of 
our  religious  newspaper  writers,  is  the  author  of 
Kindling  Wood  Jimmy,  a  bright  and  captivating 
little  story  for  children,  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society.  One  of  our  readers  describes 
it  to  us  as  "a  pleasure-giving  story."  That  we 
find  to  be  a  very  just  description,  and  it  is  a 
story  fitted  to  do  good,  as  well;  inculcating  a 
cheerful,  manly  type  of  piety,  and  imparting  some 
very  excellent  practical  lessons  of  truth  and 
duty. 


OUBBEtfT  FIOTIOH. 

We  have  found  Mr.  Bynner's  Tritons  to  be  an 
advance  over  his  first  story,  Nimport ;  with  some 
blemishes,  at  the  same  time,  which  are  unfortu- 
nate, and  which  hold  the  work  back  from  a  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  fiction.  But  its  merits  are 
such  that  we  may  confidently  expect  in  the  au- 
thor's next  work  (which  we  trust  will  not  be  long 
delayed)  a  marked  success.  The  story  is  not  al- 
together sweet  and  savory.  Ralph  Dexter  is  the 
illegitimate  son  of  a  New  York  merchant,  adopted 
into  his  family.  The  discovery  of  the  fact  of  his 
birth  embitters  him;  wrenches  him  from  what 
had  been  his  home ;  occasions  a  perilous  approach 
to  ruinous  dissipation;  and  leads  to  a  serious 
and  almost  fatal  misunderstanding  with  Miss 
Dighton,  the  lady  of  his  love.  The  well-inten- 
tioned perfidy  of  the  latter's  selfish  mother  gives 
an  ingenious  twist  to  the  story,  and  a  theater  con- 
flagration, a  forest  fire,  and  a  fall  over  a  preci- 
pice supply  a  sensational  element.  This  melo- 
dramatic quality  is  helped  at  points  by  a  high- 
flown  and  stagy  dialogue.  Mr.  Bynner's  charac- 
ters too  often  talk  in  a  fashion  which  real  life 
never  witnesses :  e.g.,  a  paragraph  on  p.  37,  or 
the  words :  "  My  brain  whirls  with  questions," 
on  p.  256.  There  are  touches  of  strong  dramatic 
power  in  the  handling  of  Mrs.  Dighton's  con- 
science in  chapter  xxiii,  though  the  motive 
seems  insufficient  The  grotesque  and  amusing 
family  from  whom  the  book  takes  its  name  is  a 
very  fresh  and  striking  conception ;  almost  a  crea 
tion;  though  readers  familiar  with  Boston  will 
recall  a  street  pedlar  who  stands  not  far  from 
Horticultural  Hall  as  the  probable  original  of 
the  jolly  Mr.  Truman  Ballou.  This  gentleman 
is  a  genuine  genius ;  his  counsels  to  Titania  de- 
serve the  highest  place  among  .standard  homi- 
lies on  mercantile  success ;  and  his  whole  figure 
and  bearing,  including  his  funny  poetical  habit, 
fairly  entitle  him  to  be  enumerated  among  the 
noted  names  of  fiction.  [Lockwood,  Brooks  & 
Co.] 

One  of  the  latest  of  Harper's  new  "  Library  of 
American  Fiction  "  is  Colonel  Dunwoddie.  As 
the  title-page  declares,  it  is  a  story  of  Southern 
life  since  the  rebellion,  and  gives  an  interesting 
view  of  the  poverty  which  the  war  caused,  and 
of  the  struggle  of  the  people  to  rise  superior  to 
it  Col.  Dunwoddie  is  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  of  brilliant  parts,  but  lacking  in  business 
tact,  whose  perplexities  and  nervous  anxiety  bring 
him  to  his  death.  The  moral  of  the  story  is  well 
summed  up  in  the  iGschylean  adage,  Knowledge 
is  gained  by  suffering,  a  truth  taught  by  the  varied 
experience  of  four  of  the  chief  characters.  Of 
these,  one  deserves  especial  notice,  as  he  is  an 
original  creation.  This  is  Anderson  Parker,  once 
a  slave,  and  after  emancipation  successively 
overseer  and  owner  of  a  large  plantation ;  who 
exerts  a  wide  influence  over  his  fellows  both  po- 
litically and  morally.  His  firm  principles,  and 
the  clearness  of  his  convictions  mark  him,  to 
borrow  Emerson's  phrase,  as  one  of  the  whitest 
of  human  souls. 

Christian  Reid's  contribution  to  Appletons' 
"  Handy- Volume  Series  "  is  just  what  it  purports 
to  be,  and  nothing  more :  A  Summer  Idyl,  with 
two  heroes  and  one  heroine,  whose  little  romance 
occurs  in  that  charming  region  which  this  writer 
delights  to  describe,  near  the  French  Broad 
among  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  Of 


course  it  is,  as  it  should  be,  a  love  story,  in  which 
the  reader  gets  thoroughly  interested  ;  and  the 
conclusion,  though  leavi  ng  matters  in  an  uncer- 
tain state,  is  such  that  the  departing  lover  may 
reasonably  expect  the  kind  of  welcome  he  wishes 
for  when  he  comes  back  another  summer  to  the 
"Arcadia"  he  has  found. 

In  Henriette  [Harper's  Franklin  Square  Li- 
brary] a  young  French  nobleman  tells,  in  frag- 
ments from  his  diary,  the  story  of  a  few  years  of 
his  life,  when  called  from  the  happy  retirement  of 
his  country  home,  he  goes  up  to  Paris  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs,  at  the  period  of  the  recent 
revolution.  There  he  meets  and  falls  in  love 
with  Henriette,  the  only  child  of  a  bigoted  royal- 
ist The  history  of  their  mutual  attachment  is  a 
troubled  one,  and  has  a  tragic  ending.  There  is 
no  plot  and  the  material  is  very  simple,  but  there 
is  a  compactness  and  a  completeness  about  the 
narrative,  and  a  fine  finish  which  are  essentially 
French.  There  is  no  diffuseness,  no  blur  over 
the  portraits,  no  vagueness  about  the  scenery.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  take  in  hand  anything  so  well 
done  in  comparison  to  the  average  English  story. 

A  Beautiful  Woman  [Do.  Do.]  has  really  no 
excuse  for  being.  Autobiographic,  like  the  above, 
it  gives  minutely  the  life  of  an  unprincipled 
woman  with  no  redeeming  qualities ;  and  there  is 
neither  vigor  of  style  or  faithful  portraiture  of 
character  to  compensate  for  lack  of  other  attrac- 
tion.  

MINOR  NOTICES. 


The  Witchery  of  Archery.   By  Maurice  Thomp- 
son.   [Charles  Scribner's  Sons.] 

This  charming  little  book,  with  its  pretty 
bottle-green  covers,  suggestive  of  hunting 
sports,  its  clear  type,  and  its  attractive  illus- 
trations, at  once  prepossesses  the  most  fas- 
tidious eye ;  and  turning  its  pages,  the  read- 
er is  everywhere  impressed  with  the  fresh, 
out-of-door  atmosphere  that  pervades  the 
whole  volume.  Beginning  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  rise  of  archery  in  England,  the  author 
gives  us  a  little  legendary  lore  of  this  fascin- 
ating sport,  and  then  without  further  parley 
takes  us  with  him  right  into  the  fields  and 
woods.  There  is  no  attempt  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous narrative,  but  many  interesting  ad- 
ventures and  incidents  are  interwoven  with 
the  sketches.  As  the  writer  himself  ex- 
presses it : 

"  They  are  the  pleasantest  and  cheeriest  frag- 
ments of  wild  wood  days  with  bow  and  quiver, 
put  together  without  any  attempt  at  high  art,  for 
those  who  love  out-door  sports  and  the  merry  life 
of  a  hunter  and  naturalist" 

But  besides  affording  so  much  entertain- 
ing reading,  the  little  book  is  a  complete 
manual  of  archery,  and,  together  with  the 
appendix,  contains  in  its  concise  and  simple 
maxims,  and  its  practical  directions  for  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  archery  implements, 
"  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  practice 
of  bow-shooting,  either  for  hunting  or  target 
purposes."  Some  of  the  chapters  will  be 
especially  interesting  to  "lady  toxophi- 
lites ; "  and  a  few  pages  are  devoted  to  lawn- 
shootings  roving,  wing-shots,   and  other 
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"  fancy  work  "  in  the  time-honored  and  grace- 
ful "  exercise  of  archery." 

SaJvator  Mundi.   By  Samuel  Cox.   [E.  P.  But- 
ton &  Co.] 

This  is  a  restatement  of  the  doctrine  of 
"universal  salvation,"  with  the  great  helps 
which  recent  verbal  criticism  of  the  Biblical 
terms  pertaining  to  the  subject  has  afforded. 
The  author  upholds  the  "  restoration "  the- 
ory, appealing  to  the  Bible  itself,  which  has 
been  considered  hitherto  the  stronghold  of 
the  current  belief  in  "  eternal  punishment" 
The  design  of  the  lectures  is  to  encourage 
those  who  "  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope  "  to 
commit  themselves  to  it  wholly  and  fearless- 
ly on  the  warrant  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures.  Addressed  originally  to  a  Bible- 
class  having  a  slender  knowledge  of  Greek, 
they  give  a  good  example  of  popular  criti- 
cism of  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  origi- 
nal writings,  and  they  contain  a  fresh  and 
valuable  exposition  of  the  meaning  and  use 
of  words,  to  which  too  much  importance  can- 
not be  ascribed ;  though  not  attempting  elab- 
orate philological  arguments.  Whether 
the  interpretations  and  conclusions  reached 
are  accepted  or  not,  every  Bible  teacher 
should  have  a  clear  view  of  the  possibilities 
in  those  tremendous  words,  aeon  and 
aeonian,  now  adopted  into  English,  and  soon 
to  be  commonly  used  to  express  ideas  and 
spiritual  states  beyond  our  comprehension. 

How  to  Parse.    By  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D. 
[Roberts  Brothers.] 

Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  Head  Master  of 
the  City  of  London  School,  whose  name  is 
very  seldom  correctly  given  by  the  American 
press,  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  valuable 
works  designed  to  aid  in  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature.    He  has  written  How  to 
Write  Clearly,  a  little  book  of  rules  and  exer- 
cises in  composition ;  and  with  his  friend, 
Prof.  Seeley,  he  is  joint  author  of  English 
Lessons  for  English  People;   while  his 
Shakespearian   Grammar  has  become  a 
standard  appliance  with  all  who  seek  any 
special  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  great 
dramatist   The  present  volume  he  describes 
as  "an  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of 
scholarship  to  English  Grammar."   Dr.  Ab- 
bott is  an  original  investigator,  and,  in  such  a 
science  as  grammar,  an  independent  con- 
structor.   The  principles  which  guide  him 
are  first  intelligently  mastered,  and  then  im- 
plicitly followed.   The  plan  of  this  work  is 
in  some  respects  novel,  and  in  all  respects 
logical  and  clear.    The  grammatical  field 
proper  is  covered  in  seven  chapters,  occupy- 
ing less  than  the  first  half  of  the  book.  The 
larger  half  which  follows  is  divided  among 
four  "  appendixes  "  (Dr.  Abbott  does  not  say 
appendices),  and  a  supplementary  part ;  the 
ground  traversed  here  lying  beyond  the 
strict  limits  of  the  grammarian.    This  sec- 
ond portion  contains  matter  of  great  value 
and  of  no  little  general  interest  The 


"  hints  "  on  spelling  and  punctuation  are  use- 
ful; but  in  "  Difficulties  and  Irregularities  in 
Modern  English,"  in  the  chapters  on 
"  Prose  "  and  "  Poetical  Constructions,"  and 
in  the  final  appendix  "  On  the  Growth  of  the 
English  Language,"  the  student  is  carried  on 
to  advanced  themes,  the  treatment  of  which 
is  remarkably  full,  able,  and  satisfactory. 
Under  the  last-named  title  is  given  a  very 
instructive  chronological  summary;  and  an 
index  facilitates  reference  to  every  part  of 
the  volume.  Various  typographical  devices, 
the  numbering  of  paragraphs,  explanatory 
tables  and  charts,  and  a  great  wealth  of 
illustrative  extracts  and  examples,  make  the 
book  as  serviceable  as  could  be  desired. 
There  is  also  at  the  beginning  a  "  Glossary 
of  Grammatical  Terms." 

A  Primer  of  American  Literature.   By  Charles 
F.  Richardson.   [Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.] 

It  would  be  impossible  of  course  to  give 
in  one  hundred  and  ten  i6mo  pages  a  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  view  of  American  lit- 
erature. Mr.  Richardson's  book  is  therefore 
to  be  judged  by  what  it  contains  rather  than 
by  what  it  excludes.  It  is  a  journalist's 
rapid  enumeration  of  the  principal  writers  in 
American  history,  from  the  beginning  until 
now,  with  mention  of  their  principal  works, 
and  occasional  estimates  in  passing  of  man 
and  book.  Many  authors  are  only  named. 
Others  get  a  word  or  two,  or  a  line  or  two 
of  description  and  comment  A  limited  num- 
ber are  honored  with  a  paragraph.  Only  the 
very  few,  like  Jonathan  Edwards,  Irving, 
Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Bryant,  and  Longfellow 
receive  the  distinction  of  anything  like  elab- 
orate treatment.  The  division  of  matter  is 
in  four  chapters,  corresponding  to  the  four 
historic  periods :  from  1620  to  1775,  from 
1775  to  1812,  from  1812  to  1861,  and  from 
1 861  to  the  immediate  present  In  each 
chapter  individuals  are  considered,  some- 
times by  themselves,  and  sometimes  in 
groups.  Thus,  in  Chapter  III  we  have  in 
succession  "William  Ellery  Channing," 
"Other  Theological  Writers,"  "The  Knick- 
erbocker School,"  "Washington  Irving," 
etc.;  and  in  chapter  IV  "Literature  of  the 
Civil  War,"  "Poets,"  "Bayard  Taylor;" 
and  again,  "Harriet  Prescott  Spofford," 
"Other  Novelists,"  "American  Humor," 
"  Charles  Dudley  Warner ; "  and  so  on.  Mr. 
Richardson's  critical  estimates  strike  us  as 
generally  just  though  they  are  often  too  la- 
conic to  be  discriminating.  His  treatment 
of  his  subject  by  persons  rather  than  by 
schools  prevents  him  from  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  our  periodical  literature  as  such, 
which  it  certainly  would  have  been  well  to  do 
in  a  chapter  by  itself ;  and  no  notice  is  taken 
of  juvenile  literature  as  a  class,  which  we 
should  say  deserved  such  notice  in  a  "  prim- 
er" as  truly  as  poetry  or  history.  Of  the 
following  writers,  who  assuredly  hold  a  place 
in  the  history  of  American  letters,  we  find  no 


mention,  except  possibly,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, their  bare  names :  Mrs.  Sigourney, 
Mrs.  Southworth,  Mrs.  Dorr,  Margaret  Ful- 
ler, Mrs.  S.  H.  Whitman,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale, 
Saxe  Holm,  John  Pierpont,  Dr.  Francis  Lie- 
ber,  Park  Benjamin,  Jones  Very,  Elihu  Bur- 
ritt,  Bishop  Coxe,  the  brothers  Duyckinck, 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  Dr.  Allibone,  Elisha 
Mulford,  Wm.  B.  Wright,  and  Robert  Kel- 
ley  Weeks.  In  a  word,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
Mr.  Richardson  would  have  done  better  to 
have  taken  a  little  more  space,  and  so  have 
made  his  sketch  more  deliberate  and 
thorough. 

Gaddings  with  a  Primitive  People.     By  W.  A. 
Baillie  Grohman.   [Henry  Holt  &  Co.] 

The  present  edition  of  Mr.  Grohman's 
Gaddings  with  a  Primitive  People  combines 
the  book  lately  published  under  that  name 
in  England  with  an  earlier  work  by  the  same 
author  entitled  Tyrol  and  the  Tyrolese,  and 
first  issued,  we  think,  in  1876.  The  author, 
though  an  Englishman  by  birth,  is  by  parent- 
age half  an  Austrian,  and  this  fact  may  ac- 
count in  part  for  the  strange  liking  which 
leads  him  to  spend  his  life  in  this  "  Land  in 
the  Mountains."  The  people  to  whom  he 
introduces  us  are  "primitive"  indeed,  un- 
touched by  any  influence  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and  thoroughly  mediaeval  in  their  life 
and  thought  Not  a  summer  tourist  cling- 
ing to  his  English  habits  and  customs,  Mr. 
Grohman  has  forgotten  for  the  time  the  land 
of  his  birth,  entered  into  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  lives,  adopted  their 
ways,  and  shared  in  their  toils  and  sports. 
The  scenes  and  characters  he  describes  are 
new,  fresh,  and  full  of  interest ;  while  the 
descriptions  themselves,  with  their  minute 
details,  are  made  real  and  matter-of-fact,  yet 
enlivened  with  a  life  and  color  which  none 
but  an  artist  could  give.  Priest,  schoolmas- 
ter, and  peasant ;  woodcutter,  smuggler  and 
poacher ;  all  are  drawn  at  full  length,  each 
in  his  coarse  garb  and  his  native  simplicity, 
an  homely  but  honest  likeness.  We  attend, 
with  our  guide,  wedding  and  fair  and  rifle- 
match  ;  gaze  at  the  wonderful  Paradise  play, 
and  visit  the  Peasant's  Watering-Place, 
where  Bismarck,  then  a  poor  country  squire, 
lost  his  heart  through  the  charms  of  a  fair 
peasant  girl,  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Other 
sketches  tell  us  of  the  chamois  and  chamois 
stalker,  a  hunt  for  the  blackcock,  and  vari- 
ous ascents  of  the  Alps ;  while  the  most 
thrilling  of  all  recounts  the  author's  adven- 
tures in  robbing  the  aerie  of  a  golden  eagle, 
suspended  four  hours,  as  he  was,  over  a 
yawning  chasm  by  a  slender  rope.  The 
book  throughout  is  fresh,  breezy,  and  brac- 
ing, and  well  worth  the  unusual  interest 
which  it  awakens.  The  compiler  has  not 
only  avoided  all  noticeable  repetition  without 
doing  violence  to  the  author's  style,  but 
has  so  blended  the  two  books  together  that 
the  volume  has  a  unity  of  its  own. 
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Intellectual  pleasure  la  as  much  more  noble  than 
that  of  Sense,  aa  an  immortal  spirit  la  more  noble 
than  a  clod  of  earth.  The  pleasure  of  sense  is 
drossy,  feculent ;  the  pleasure  of  the  mind,  refined 
and  pure :  that  is  faint  and  languid ;  thia  lively  and 
vigorous :  that  scant  and  limited ;  this  ample  and 
enlarged :  that  temporary  and  fading ;  this  durable 
and  permanent :  that  flashy  and  superficial ;  this 
solid  and  Intense :  that  raving  and  distracted ;  this 
calm  and  composed. — John  Howe. 


BOOKSELLERS  AS  PBOFESSIOHAL 

nm 

NOW  that  we  have  raised  the  place  of 
public  librarians  to  the  rank  of  profes- 
sions, and  are  beginning  to  make  and  to 
style  our  college  librarians  "professors  of 
books  and  reading,"  we  see  no  reason  why 
retail  booksellers  should  not  be  admitted  to 
a  corresponding  grade  and  distinction. 
Book-manufacture  is  certainly  an  industry  ; 
but  book-publishing  is  as  certainly  a  profes- 
sion, requiring,  for  success,  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  intelligence,  judgment,  and  taste. 
The  book  jobber,  again,  who  simply  trans- 
fers the  stock  in  bulk  from  the  publisher  to 
the  widely  ramifying  channels  of  circulation, 
is  a  merchant ;  but  the  retailer,  in  whose  res- 
ervoirs the  great  currents  of  literature  accu- 
mulate before  dispersion  among  the  people, 
is  in  a  position  where,  even  as  well  as  in  the 
publisher's,  taste  and  judgment  and  intelli- 
gence may  find  a  fit  field  of  exercise. 

For  a  retail  bookseller  is,  or,  should  be, 
only  a  public  librarian  in  another  sense.  He 
too  is  stationed  at  a  point  which  commands 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  public  want 
and  fancy,  and  he  may,  if  animated  by  the 
higher  range  of  motives,  do  much  toward 
awakening  and  directing  a  good  literary  ap- 
petite in  the  public  which  he  serves.  Let 
him  therefore  look  upon  his  work  not  in  the 
mercenary  but  in  the  philanthropic  spirit 

The  information  which  an  intelligent  book- 
seller can  and  does  give  to  wayfarers  in  the 
intellectual  field  is  very  great ;  and  if  he  be 
himself  a  studious  man,  who  sees  below  the 
mere  surface  of  the  material  with  which  he 
deals,  and  has  mastered  some  of  its  spiritual 
forces,  there  is  no  measuring  the  help  which 
he  can  render  to  others.  The  person  who 
buys  a  book  over  the  counter  is  often  as  truly 
open  to  counsel  as  the  person  who  borrows 
a  book  out  of  the  library ;  and  as  the  library, 
while  it  must  follow,  may  also  lead  the  popu- 
lar taste,  so  the  bookstore,  while  it  must  be  a 
place  of  supply,  may  also  be  a  place  of  influ- 
ence. Next  to  him  who  writes  a  good  book 
stands  he  who  finds  for  that  book  a  reader. 
Hence  booksellers  should  study  literature ; 
they  should  be  able  to  knew  the  good  book 
from  the  bad  one ;  they  should  be  able  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  distinction,  and  to 


1 

make  that  reason  conclusive  and  persuasive ; 
and  to  this  end  they  ought  to  magnify 
their  office,  and  to  discharge  its  duties  within 
the  range  of  the  largest  possible  horizon. 


THE  GREAT  AMEBIC  AH  BORE. 

"1 T  TE  meet  this  individual  often.  Some- 
*  *  times  he  calls  upon  us.  Sometimes 
we  stumble  upon  him.  Always  great  in  his 
way,  we  found  him  at  his  greatest  the  other 
day  in  the  private  offices  of  the  eminent  pub- 
lishing house  of  Blank  &  Nephews. 

On  this  occasion  he  appeared  in  clerical 
garb.  Having  entered  with  an  easy  and  con- 
fident manner,  as  if  he  felt  at  home,  he  in- 
quired in  a  rather  grandiloquent  tone  for  Mr. 
Blank,  the  head  of  the  house.  Mr.  Blank 
was  "out  of  town;"  and  the  Bore  was  ac- 
cordingly referred  to  Mr.  Blank's  confiden- 
tial clerk. 

After  a  few  affabilities  and  suavities,  he 
proceeded  to  business.  He  was  pastor,  he 
said,  of  a  large  and  important  church  in  the 
large  and  important  town  of  Eden,  in  the 
State  of  Paradise.  The  Edenites  were  a 
very  prosperous  and  intelligent  community, 
only  they  were  too  busy  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  intellectual  subjects,  and  he  felt  it  to 
be  a  part  of  his  duty  to  stimulate  their  tastes 
in  this  direction.  And  so  on.  He  proposed 
to  found  a  parish  library,  to  contain  all  the 
important  standard  works  as  they  were  pub- 
lished, and  by  the  circulation  of  these  he 
hoped  to  kindle  among  his  people  and  the 
citizens  at  large  a  love  of  letters;  which 
would  in  turn,  of  course,  increase  a  demand 
for  literature,  and  so  in  the  end  react  help- 
fully upon  the  book  trade.  And  so  forth. 
And  he  had  called  this  morning  to  talk  over 
the  matter  with  Mr.  Blank,  and-er  see-er, 
what-er  special  terms  he  could  obtain -er  for 
such  works  as  he  should  want  The  plan, 
he  hoped,  would  operate  to  their  mutual 
advantage.   Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Fifteen  minutes  were  consumed  in  this  ex- 
position; time  enough  for  the  confidents 
clerk  to  .begin  to  measure  the  Great  Bore. 
Fifteen  minutes  more  were  occupied  in  rath- 
er desultory  interchange  of  remark.  At  last 
terms  of  discount  were  wrenched  out  of 
the  confidential  clerk,  and  the  Great  Bore 
brought  his  business  to  its  point 

"How  much  do  you  propose  to  begin 
with  ?  "  asked  the  clerk.  "  If  you  will  leave 
your  order  with  us,  we  will  have  it  filled  at 
once." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Great  Bore,  most 
blandly,  "ahem!  I  thought-er  I  would-er 
take-er  only  one  book  this  morning  "  —  and 
he  named  it  The  retail  price  he  knew,  and 
the  discount  for  which  he  had  bargained,  he 
had  already  calculated. 

And  now  the  confidential  clerk's  eyes  were 
fully  opened.  He  saw  the  Great  Bore 
through  and  through.   But  he  kept  his  tem- 


per instead  of  using  his  boot  He  rang  his 
bell.  He  ordered  the  book  named.  He  took 
the  money,  and  sent  for  the  change. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  you  introduce  me 
at  your  retail  counter,"  said  the  Great  Bore, 
as  he  rose  to  go.  "  Then  I  can  come  in  at 
any  time,  you  know  —  I  am  in  town  every 
week  or  two  —  and  buy  what  I  want  as  I 
want  it" 

But  he  did  not  get  the  introduction.  And 
we  fear  Eden  is  still  without  its  library. 
Unhappily  also  the  book-stores  and  publish- 
ing offices  are  still  not  without  bores.  And 
the  class  of  men  who  will  take  half  an  hour 
out  of  counting-house  time  for  the  sake  of 
squeezing  out  a  discount  from  a  publisher 
on  a  single  book  deserve  to  be  posted  for 
the  public  warning. 


Mr.  John  Fiske's  youngest  is  named  Herbert 
Huxley ;  for  two  English  friends  whom  it  is  need- 
less further  to  particularize. 


Mr.  Grenville  Murray's  Round  About  France 
has  been  seized  by  the  French  authorities;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  will  impel  the  American  public 
to  seize  it  too. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  new  Librarian  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  has  read  Force's  Ameri- 
can Archives  through.  Who  else  has  ever  done 
it  except  Mr.  Force  himself  ? 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Dewey,  who  prefers  "  Shak- 
spere  "  to  "  Shakespeare,"  as  will  be  seen  else- 
where, is  an  honest  spelling  reformer,  and  true  to 
his  principles.  His  cable  and  telegram  address, 
we  observe,  is  "  Dui." 

We  remember  no  magazine  article  for  a  long 
time  which  has  attracted  so  wide  attention  as 
"Certain  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  American 
Life,"  in  the  October  Atlantic.  It  is  unsigned, 
and  speculation  is  busy  as  to  the  author. 


The  literary  guild,  though  far  from  being 
wealthy,  has  borne  its  part  in  contributing  to  the 
yellow  fever  fund.  The  signal  instance  of  gen- 
erosity from  this  quarter  is  perhaps  that  of  Mrs. 
Bloom  fie  Id  H.  Moore,  author  of  On  Dangerous 
Ground,  and  the  reputed  author  of  Sensible  Eti- 
quette ;  who  has  forwarded  once,  if  not  twice,  her 
check  for  $i,ooo.  We  may  add  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Mrs.  Moore  has  also  just  given  $io,ooo 
to  the  Franklin  Library  of  Philadelphia,  as  a 
book-fund  in  memory  of  her  lately  deceased  hus- 
band, and  to  be  called  by  his  name. 

An  illustrated  edition  of  Whiston's  Josephus 
is  in  preparation  in  England.  This  reminds  us 
of  a  little  story.  A  good  old  lady  in  Connecti- 
cut, who  was  near  her  end,  was  greatly  devoted 
to  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Jewish  historian, 
and  read  them,  as  you  may  say,  day  and  night. 
One  of  her  visitors  remarked  this  taste,  and 
commented  upon  it  rather  sadly,  saying  to  the 
dying  saint:  "I  should  think  you  would  find 
more  comfort  in  your  Bible  now."  "  Ah,"  was 
the  old  lady's  reply,  her  eye  kindling  with  a  new 
fire,  "  the  Bible's  all  very  well ;  but  then,  you  see, 
Josephus —  he  was  on  the  spot  I " 
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AMERICAN  MU8I0AL  MAGAZIITES. 

THAT  part  of  our  literature  devoted  to  musi- 
cal art  has  made  noteworthy  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
country  the  field  for  musical  criticism  is  not  near- 
ly so  extensive  as  it  is  in  Europe  ;  nevertheless, 
the  ground  here  has  been  cleared,  and  seed  which 
bids  fair  to  give  forth  good  fruit  has  been  sown. 
Some  people  are  fond  of  decrying  all  the  musical 
magazines  as  advertising  mediums.  Others, 
while  tolerating  the  advertisements,  lay  blame 
upon  the  publisher  for  placing  before  the  masses 
unwholesome,  enervating  musical  compositions  in 
conjunction  with  wholesome  musical  literature. 
It  can  be  answered  that  in  neither  a  musical  nor 
a  literary  magazine  do  the  advertisements  dimin- 
ish the  good  effect  of  pure  literature ;  indeed, 
most  of  the  literary  magazines  are  in  a  measure 
advertising  mediums.  Publishers  should  not  be 
blamed  for  associating  a  moral  purpose  with  a 
pecuniary  end  ;  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to 
censure  the  literary  artist  for  accepting  remuner- 
ation for  his  work.  Therefore,  it  is  pardonable, 
although  not  generally  desirable,  for  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  magazine  to  place  before  his  readers 
musical  compositions  of  questionable  value,  pro- 
vided he  simultaneously  supplies  them  with  a 
pure  musical  literature.  If  the  financial  exigen- 
cies of  the  situation  did  not  interfere,  it  would  be 
better  for  such  publishers  to  insert  in  their  mag- 
azines either  music  of  the  most  elevating  kind,  or 
none  at  all.  Many  persons  subscribe  to  a  musical 
magazine  for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving  the 
"  popular  "  music  which  it  contains,  but  in  some 
cases  these  persons  are  musically  converted  by  a 
chance  perusal  of  the  instructive  musical  literature 
which  they  find  embodied  in  the  publication.  In 
this  manner  the  publisher  atones  for  a  great  sin. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  several  musical  maga- 
zines of  large  circulation  that  publish  trashy 
music  in  conjunction  with  musical  literature 
which  is  utterly  worthless,  and  liable  to  degrade 
rather  than  to  elevate  musical  art  There  is  no 
moral  excuse  for  the  existence  of  a  magazine 
which  thus  caters  to  an  uncultivated  popular 
taste.  These  journals  do  not  show  on  their  faces 
the  slightest  effort  to  extricate  the  masses  from 
the  mire  of  musical  ignorance.  As  a  rule,  their 
columns  are  filled  with  poor  selections,  bad  jokes, 
and  disguised  advertisements  which  seem  to  say 
at  every  turn,  "  Buy  our  worthless  sheet-music !  " 
Such  publications  are  indeed  harmful  advertising 
mediums. 

It  were  well  if  our  music-loving  public  would 
choose  their  musical  periodicals.  How  many 
are  there  worth  choosing  from  ?  Of  all  the  mu- 
sical magazines  published  in  English  in  this 
country,  there  are  only  three  or  four  which  are 
worthy  exponents  of  a  grand  and  ennobling  art 
Each  of  these  periodicals  has  a  comparatively 
small  circulation,  and  brings  little  if  any  gain  to 
the  publishers,  except  that  which  accrues  from  it 
as  a  medium  for  advertising  their  various  publica- 
tions. In  both  original  articles  and  selections 
from  the  current  European  musical  periodicals, 
these  magazines  present  to  their  readers  all  that 
is  refined  and  elevating  in  modern  musical 
thought  In  many  respects  they  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  German  and  the  English  musical 
magazines,  while  they  are  already  far  superior  to 
those  published  in  France  and  Italy.  Meanwhile 


their  improvement  is  commensurate  with  the 
progress  of  musical  art  in  this  country,  and  this 
latter,  all  things  considered,  has  been  truly  re- 
markable. It  is  lamentable  that  so  few  of  our 
leading  musicians  who  are  capable  of  writing 
upon  musical  art,  should  find  from  their  profes- 
sional duties  so  little  respite  to  enable  them  to 
instruct  the  public  through  the  medium  of  these 
magazines.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  such 
instruction,  and  the  great  dissipator  of  popular 
musical  ignorance  is  the  heavy  engine  of  a  refined 
musical  press.  George  T.  Bulling. 

Montreal. 

Charles  P.  Richardson.  Charles  Francis 
Richardson  was  born  in  Hallowell,  Maine,  May 
29,  1851,  where  his  father  was  a  resident  physi- 
cian. He  passed  in  due  course  through  the 
graded  schools  of  the  town,  fitted  for  college  at 
the  Hallowell  Academy  and  the  Augusta  High 
School,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  187 1 ;  up 
to  which  time  he  had  been  the  youngest  member 
of  all  the  school  and  college  classes  in  which  he 
recited.  His  taste  for  reading  was  formed  at  a 
very  early  age,  his  father  being  town  librarian, 
and  he  had  free  access  to  the  town  library,  and 
also  to  the  State  Library,  only  two  miles  away. 
By  the  time  he  was  eleven  he  had  printed  two 
amateur  newspapers,  and  at  fourteen  he  was  be- 
ginning to  write  for  the  local  paper.  In  college 
Mr.  Richardson  indulged  both  of  these  his  rul- 
ing tastes  in  increasing  measure,  doing  a  large 
amount  of  general  reading,  and  contributing  lib- 
erally to  the  college  magazines.  In  1872,  while 
teaching  in  the  South  Berkshire  Institute,  South 
Marlboro,  Mass.,  he  wrote  two  or  three  articles 
for  the  New  York  Independent,  the  first  effect  of 
which  was  an  invitation  to  him  to  take,  tempo- 
rarily, the  place  of  the  literary  editor  of  that 
paper  during  his  absence  in  Europe.  A  later  re- 
sult was  a  permanent  connection  with  the  Inde- 
pendent, first  as  office  editor  and  afterwards  as 
literary  (ditor.  Mr.  Richardson's  remarkable 
bibliographical  knowledge  and  quick  judgment 
in  literary  matters  here  found  free  exercise ;  while 
in  addition  to  regular  duties  he  did  no  little  gen- 
eral editorial  and  critical  work  on  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia.  An  article  by  him  on  Cambridge 
appeared  in  Harper's  Monthly  for  January^,  1876. 
During  these  years  he  made  a  distinct  mark  in 
American  literary  journalism,  and  won  a  reputa- 
tion which  men  of  twice  his  years  might  well 
envy.  At  the  close  of  1877,  Mr.  Richardson  left 
the  Independent  to  become  associate  editor  of  the 
Sunday  School  Times,  for  which  he  had  written 
more  or  less  for  nearly  two  years.  This  position 
he  now  holds.  His  first  book,  A  Primer  of 
American  Literature  [1878],  is  noticed  elsewhere ; 
and  he  is  one  of  the  two  editors  of  The  College 
Book,  now  in  press.  We  look  for  much  more 
work  from  him  of  a  permanent  character  and  an 
increasing  value.  His  present  residence  is  Phila- 
delphia. 

George  Stewart,  Jr.  Mr.  Stewart,  now  a 
resident  of  Toronto,  Canada,  is  a  native  of  New 
York  City,  where  he  was  born  November  26, 
1848.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Canada 
in  1851,  living  in  London,  Ont,  till  1859,  and  in 


St  John,  N.  B.,  till  May  last  He  began  writing 
for  the  press  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1865  ne 
started  a  small  paper  called  The  Gazette,  which 
lived  for  two  years  ;  and  in  1867  followed,  it  with 
Stewart's  Quarterly,  which  lived  five  years.  On 
his  retirement  from  the  latter,  he  was  honored  by 
the  citizens  of  St  John  with  a  public  dinner,  and 
presented  with  a  handsome  collection  of  books. 
In  1876-7  he  was  the  reviewing  editor  of  the  St. 
John  Weekly  Watchman,  and  later,  city  editor  of 
the  .9/.  John  Daily  News.  He  has  been  a  con- 
tributor of  essays,  sketches,  and  tales  to  the 
Maritime  Monthly,  St  John,  the  Canadian 
Monthly  and  BelfortTs  Monthly,  Toronto,  and 
Appletons1  Journal.  Since  May  he  has  been  the 
editor  of  the  consolidated  Rose-Belford  Canadian 
Monthly.  Mr.  Stewart's  published  volumes  are 
(1)  The  Story  of  the  Great  Fire  [1877],  a  history 
of  the  conflagration  in  St.  John,  which  was  writ- 
ten in  a  fortnight,  and  has  had  a  sale  of  10,000 
copies  in  three  editions;  and  (2)  Evenings  in  the 
Library  [1877],  a  collection  of  gossipy  and  of  crit- 
ical conversations  about  the  popular  authors  of 
the  day.  He  is  now  engaged  upon  an  historical 
work,  to  be  entitled  Canada  under  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Dufferin. 


SHAXESPEARIAHA. 

Shakespearian   Catalogues,   1801-1814.  — 

The  earliest  noteworthy  sale  of  the  century 
was  that  of  the  Shakespearian  forger  —  if  the 
father  be  thought  an  accessory  to  the  son's 
act  —  Samuel  Ireland,  the  same  who  had  illus- 
trated Hogarth.  In  Dec,  1795 — though  dated 
1796  —  he  had  published  in  a  four-guinea  volume 
William  Henry  Ireland's  collection  of  fabrica- 
tions, which  included  legal  instruments,  Lear,  and 
a  part  of  Hamlet,  all  in  the  hand  of  Shakespeare, 
as  claimed.  The  story  is  well  known ;  the  humil- 
iation, never  very  sincere  it  is  suspected,  of  the 
perpetrator;  the  triumph  of  the  skeptical;  the 
confusion  of  the  dupes.  The  impudence  was 
pushed  a  little  too  far  in  Vortigern,  as  an  un- 
earthed original  play  of  Shakespeare's;  and  in 
the  less  known  Henry  II,  printed  1799,  the  spu- 
rious manuscript  of  which  is,  or  was,  in  Dr.  Alii- 
bone's  possession.  The  father  died  in  1800,  and 
the  next  year,  the  sale  catalogue  announced  the 
"  Shakespearian  library,  and  the  Shakespearian 
papers,  of  Lear,  Hamlet,  Vortigern  ; "  and  the 
entire  catalogue  produced  ,£1322.  6s.  6d.  Wil- 
son says  that  the  lot  of  fabrications  brought 
^300,  and  were  bought  by  John  Dent,  at  whose 
sale  in  1827  (No.  1273  on  p.  78)  they  sold  for 
44  guineas  to  "  Tunno."  The  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  them  given  in  Dent's  Catalogue  (to  be 
found  in  Bonn's  Ed.  of  Lowndes,  p.  2322)  repre- 
sents them  as  bound  in  three  volumes,  folio, 
Russia.  Ireland  followed  this  business  up  in  a 
mercenary  spirit  ;  not  content  with  the  original 
attempt  he  forged  copies  of  them,  in  some  in- 
stances more  than  once,  till  relics  of  the  impos- 
ture arc  not  by  any  means  rare.  There  is  a  vol- 
ume of  them,  attested  by  himself,  in  the  Barton 
Collection.  The  library  of  the  Hon.  Francis  B. 
Hayes  contains  some,  including  the  lock  of 
Shakespeare's  hair,  which  was  another  of  the 
spurious  articles,  and  was  said  to  have  been  sent 
to  Anne  Hathaway.  Mr.  Horace  Howard  Fur- 
ness  of  Philadelphia,  the  editor  of  the  New  Vari- 
orum edition,  has  a  copy  of  the  early  quarto 
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Hamlet,  known  as  the  "  no  date  "  Hamlet,  which 
has  on  the  title  one  of  Ireland's  forgeries  of  the 
signature  of  Shakespeare.  It  had  belonged  to 
Sir  William  Tite,  who  got  it  out  of  the  Los- 
combe  sale. 

A  catalogue  of  the  bookseller  John  Manson, 
1812,  purported  to  offer,  No.  585,  these  original 
forgeries,  doubtless  some  of  William  Henry's  own 
reproductions.  At  the  White  Knights  sale  in 
1 81 9,  No.  2361,  ,£30.  9s.,  according  to  Bohn,  was 
paid  for  a  folio  MS.,  by  Ireland  himself,  giving 
an  account  of  the  business,  and  containing  what 
he  called  the  "original"  documents,  the  love 
verses  to  Anne  Hathaway,  and  the  lock  of  hair, 
etc  The  literary  results  of  the  controversy  are 
enumerated  in  Bohn's  Lowndes,  pp.  2322-2324, 
but  Wilson  in  the  preface  of  his  Shakespeariana, 
in  1827  —  the  year  of  Dent's  sale  —  gave  the  ear- 
liest general  summary  of  credit,  and  R.  Grant 
White  has  supplied  to  a  new  edition  of  Ireland's 
own  account,  a  preface  chiefly  of  interest,  how- 
ever, for  its  recital  of  the  doings  of  another 
Shakespeare  forger,  Peter  Cunningham. 

There  was  a  further  show  of  these  papers  in 
Joseph  Haslewood's  sale,  1833,  p.  62 :  and  Thorpe 
in  several  of  his  stock  catalogues  offers  lots  of 
them  —  that  of  1834,  Part  2,  p.  361 ;  1835,  p.  194; 
1837,  Part  8,  p.  190.  Halliwell  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed some  of  them,  and  they  now  appear  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Shakespeare  library  at  Strat- 
ford, No.  917. 

The  Shakespeare  lottery  catalogue  of  1804  has 
little  or  no  bibliographical  interest;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it  indicated  largely  the 
commercial  value  of  Shakespeare's  name,  at  least 
with  the  devotees  of  chance.  There  were  22,000 
tickets  announced  at  three  guineas  each ;  the  first 
sixty-two  numbers  to  draw  ,£69,300 ;  and  No.  62 
itself  to  secure  the  Shakespeare  Gallery,  which 
the  catalogue  valued  at  ^31,236. 

One  or  two  sales  of  minor  Shakespearian  in- 
terest, like  Tyssens'  in  1801,  Edwards's  in  1804, 
and  Lansdowne's  in  1806,  occurred  before  Shake- 
spearians  got  one  of  the  best  chances  left  to 
them  in  the  dispersement  of  Isaac  Reed's  collec- 
tion in  1807.  A  group  of  Shakespearian  tracts  in 
this  sale,  bound  in  nine  volumes,  brought  ^23. 
Malone  wrote  at  the  time : 

"  I  have  been  almost  daily  at  a  book  auction,  the  library 
of  Mr.  Reed,  the  last  Shakespearian  except  myself,  where 
my  purse  has  been  drained  as  usual.  There  is  hardly  a  li- 
brary of  this  kind  now  left,  except  my  own  and  Mr.  Bind- 
lev's,  neither  of  us  having  the  least  desire  to  succeed  the 
other  in  his  peculiar  species  of  literary  wealth." 

Ten  and  eleven  years  later  Malone's  and  Bind- 
ley's  collections  had  their  fates  sealed.  Reed 
had  already  in  1803  printed  in  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare  a  list  of  the  quartos  as  he  knew 
them. 

In  1810  the  sale  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Heath,  which 
lasted  thirty-two  days,  and  in  181 2  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe,  forty-six  days,  had  more  or 
less  Shakespearian  interest  The  latter  year, 
Stephen  Jones  continued  the  Biographia  Dratnat- 
tea  in  a  third  edition. 

The  next  year,  1813,  eight  days  were  occupied 
in  disposing  of  the  collection  of  Colonel  Stanley. 
The  folios  were  among  the  sales,  and  £8232  was 
received  from  the  entire  sale.  The  second  folio  of 
this  catalogue  having  passed  to  Heber's  shelves, 
passed  again  from  that  collection  on  its  disper- 
sion to  Rodd  and  to  Barton,  and  is  now  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library.    A  first  folio  and  some 


other  rarities  were  sold  the  same  year,  1813,  at 
C.  Long's  sale,  which  lasted  six  days. 

The  next  year,  1814,  with  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Burney  there  passed  to  the  British  Museum  one 
of  the  rare  [coppies]  copies  of  the  second  folio, 
which  has  an  interesting  history,  and  being  in  the 
Lenox  library,  makes  the  second  of  these  early 
impressions  now  in  this  country.  At  Steevens's 
sale  in  1800  there  was  offered  a  copy  of  this  sec- 
ond folio  edition,  which  had  belonged  to  Charles 
I,  having  the  motto  written  in  it  in  the  royal 
hand,  Dum  spiro,  spero.  George  III,  who  through 
an  agent  was  a  buyer  at  Steevens's  sale,  was 
anxious  to  secure  this  volume.  Dr.  Burney  was 
equally  anxious,  but  learning  in  whose  behalf  his 
rival  bid,  withdrew  from  the  competition,  and  the 
book  of  the  martyr-king  went  into  the  royal  libra- 
ry. When  that  library  fell  to  the  nation,  which 
so  happily  paid  the  debts  of  the  libertine  George 
IV  to  secure  it,  this  interesting  volume  did  not 
make  the  transfer  to  the  British  Museum,  but  re- 
mained in  the  royal  library,  where  at  Windsor  it 
is  preserved  to-day,  and  by  permission  of  the 
queen  it  was  exhibited  last  summer  at  the  Caxton 
Exhibition  in  London.  It  is  probably  the  most 
interesting  from  its  associations  of  any  copy  of 
Shakespeare's  works.  It  has  also  upon  its 
leaves  the  handwriting  of  Ben  Jonson  and  George 
III ;  and  is  the  identical  copy  referred  to  by  Mil- 
ton in  his  "  Iconoclastes." 

In  recognition*  of  Dr.  Burney's  courtesy,  the 
king  presented  to  him  the  copy  which  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  having  passed  into  the  British 
Museum.  In  1819,  at  a  sale  of  duplicates  it  was 
sold  to  Foss,  and  subsequently  passed  to  Mr. 
Lenox  of  New  York,  and  is  to-day  one  of  a  re- 
markable series  of  seven  copies  of  this  edition  — 
each  different  —  which  is  now  one  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Lenox  Library. 

Justin  Winsor. 

The  Spelling  of  "  Shakspere."  I  make  no 
claims  to  be  numbered  with  the  authorities  on 
the  text  of  the  Immortal.  I  do  wish  to  say  a 
word  about  the  proper  spelling  of  the  name 
which  you  briefly  discussed  in  your  July  num- 
ber. Three,  and  without  much  doubt  five,  of 
the  five  signatures  are  spelled  Shakspere.  The 
new  society  devoted  to  this  subject  has  chosen 
this  spelling  as  the  true  one.  It  has  been  steadi- 
ly growing  in  popular  use,  according  to  the  ad- 
mission of  those  who  use  the  long  form.  These 
three  reasons  should  certainly  be  sufficient  to  de- 
cide the  question  unless  there  were  something 
much  better  in  the  old  spelling.  In  fact,  Shak- 
spere is  in  itself  a  much  better  spelled  word,  and 
is  beside  twenty  per  cent,  shorter.  These  reasons 
have  led  us  to  adopt  Shakspere  as  the  spelling 
for  the  Library  Journal,  and  I  am  unable  to  find 
any  reason  for  the  long  form,  except  the  same 
that  retains  u  in  favour,  and  insists  on  cheque 
and  similar  spellings,  which  seem  in  the  eyes  of 
some  people  to  have  an  added  dignity  propor- 
tioned to  their  length.  Scholars  tell  us  that  in 
some  nations  a  man  of  high  position  spells  his 
own  name,  if  possible,  each  time  it  occurs  in 
any  document  in  a  different  way,  and  the  longer 
the  spelling  the  more  distinguished  is  the  man 
thought  to  be.  Is  there  left  among  us  something 
of  this  bit  of  human  nature  that  makes  eminent 
scholars  cling  to  the  longest  form  of  spelling  any 
given  word?    I  beg  to  claim  all  needed  authority 


for  Shakspere,  and  to  urge  that  the  spelling 
which  best  represents  the  word  to  the  eye  of  all 
students  of  alphabetics,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
the  shortest,  be  accepted  as  the  best. 

Melvil  Dewey. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
Adam  of  poets!  thou  must  once  have  felt 
The  Almighty's  awful  nearness  unto  thee  ; 
Into  the  nostrils  of  thy  soul  seemed  dealt 
The  breath  of  all  the  poets  yet  to  be. 
Not  through  long  generations  didst  thou  come. 
But  contact  with  the  Almighty  gave  thee  birth ; 
Charged  with  His  breathing,  what  the  mighty  sum 
Of  all  that  thou  hast  given  to  the  earth  ! 

And  is  it  said —  thou  often  wroughtest  so 
That  holy  inspiration  was  profaned  ? 
Ah!  Adam's  self  hath  taught  — too  well  we  know 
How  far  he  falls  who  hath  such  heiKht  attained. 
Adam  of  poets,  thou,  despite  the  dross,— 
Thy  truth  the  Saviour  that  redeems  from  loss! 

Charlotte  F.  Bates. 


MINOB  NOTICES. 


Lights  of  the  Old  English  Stage.    [D.  Appleton 
&  Co.] 

This  most  fascinating  little  volume,  No. 
IX  of  the  "Handy-Volume  Series,"  is  made 
out  of  papers  first  published  in  Temple  Bar. 
It  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  stage  itself 
from  the  time  when  there  were  no  play- 
houses ;  when  performances  were  given  in 
private  dwellings  or  inn-yards  by  strolling 
players.  In  1574  a  royal  license,  the  first 
one  extant,  was  granted  to  James  Burbadge 
(the  father  of  the  great  Richard),  and  other 
players,  giving  them  the  right  to  play  in  Lon- 
don and  other  cities  of  England.  To  this 
there  was  great  opposition,  partly  due  to  the 
rising  spirit  of  Puritanism ;  and  this  opposi- 
tion to  theatrical  performances  in  the  inn- 
yards  within  city  bounds  brought  about  the 
construction  of  regular  playhouses.  The 
first  was  built  at  Shoreditch  somewhat  earlier 
than  1 576,  and  was  called  "  The  Theater." 
The  ten  chapters  succeeding  the  first  form  a 
panorama  of  brilliant  scenes  both  on  and  off 
the  stage,  with  sketches  of  the  genius  and 
talent  upon  the  boards,  and  the  wit  and  wis- 
dom in  the  pit.  "  There  were  giants  in  those 
days."  What  a  picture  is  this  of  Garrick, 
Barry,  and  Macklin,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mrs. 
Clive,  Mrs.  Cibber  and  Mrs.  Woffington,  all 
playing  together  to  Pope,  Hannah  More, 
Pitt,  and  Chesterfield ;  and  of  Garrick  play- 
ing "  King  Lear  "  to  a  sobbing  audience,  with 
even  the  sentinels  on  either  side  of  the 
proscenium,  weeping  at  their  posts  !  He  and 
his  rival  Barry  elicited  such  epigrams  as 
these : 

"  The  town  has  found  out  different  ways 
To  praise  the  different  Learsl 
To  Barry  they  give  loud  huzzas, 
To  Garrick  —  only  tears." 


'  A  king  —  nay  every  inch  a  king. 

Such  as  Barry  doth  appear ; 
But  Garrick's  quitea  difPrent  thing, 


Such  as  Barry  doth  at 
lit  Garrick's  quite  a  di 
He's  every  inch  King  Lear." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  brief  notice 
an  idea  of  the  beauty,  rich  pathos,  the  brill- 
iant wit,  the  genius  and  the  absurdities  of. 
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the  characters  of  these  "Lights,"  whose 
brightness  undimmed  still  shines  upon  the 
stage  of  to-day. 

Potmi  of  Places.   Edited  by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
Asia.    [Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.] 

In  these  three  volumes  of  Poems  of  Places, 
devoted  to  Asia,  the  careful  reader  finds  oc- 
casion to  marvel  at  the  skill  with  which  the 
compiler  has  sifted  his  vast  mass  of  mate- 
rials, and  at  the  wisdom  which  has  guided 
bis  choice.  Religion  has  always  been  the 
mother  of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
arts,  and  imagination  has  brooded  long  and 
fondly  over  that  continent  from  which  every 
great  living  faith  arose :  the  Holy  Land  of 
Brahmin  and  Buddhist  and  Parsee,  no  less 
than  of  Jew  and  Moslem  and  Christian. 
Syria  alone  fills  the  first  volume.  Here  we 
find  Milton's  "  Hymn  of  the  Nativity,"  two 
of  Drummond's  best  Sonnets,  and  Pope's 
"  Messiah."  Here,  too,  are  selections  from 
the  u  Hebrew  Melodies  "  of  Moore  and  By- 
ron, Keble's  Christian  Year,  Willis's  Sacred 
Poems,  and  Longfellow's  Divine  Tragedy, 
with  many  single  gems  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Christendom.  Asia  Minor,  which  follows 
first  in  the  second  volume,  is  full  of  classic 
interest  Several  descriptions  are  given 
from  Homer;  and  other  translations  from 
Simonides,  /Eschylus,  and  Euripides,  with 
Tennyson's  "CEnone,"  are  noteworthy. 
Mesopotamia  and  Arabia  suggest  at  once 
Babylon  and  Bagdad,  Mecca  and  the  Des- 
ert, the  Red  Sea  and  Mt  Sinai,  while  vol- 
ume third  brings  us  through  Persia  and 
India,  and  those  less  familiar  lands,  China 
and  Japan.  It  is  a  delight  to  turn  from  the 
many  careless  collections  of  verse  which  our 
day  calls  forth  to  these  little  books,  marked 
by  unquestionable  taste  and  thorough  schol- 
arship ;  and  we  doubt  if  any  of  the  earlier 
numbers  in  the  series  are  of  so  varied  and 
universal  interest  as  these  three. 

The  History  of  Dartmouth  College.   By  Baxter 
Perry  Smith.   [Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.] 

This  is  a  methodical  collection  of  materials 
for  history  rather  than  history  itself.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  capacious  scrap-book  or 
album  in  which,  after  patient  examination  of 
the  records,  a  loving  hand  has  gathered  and 
arranged  facts,  dates,  documents,  portraits, 
and  data  of  all  sorts  related  to  the  college 
from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time.  The 
value  of  the  work  consists  in  its  bringing  to- 
gether from  a  variety  of  its  depositories  the 
matter  out  of  which  the  historical  view  must 
be  constructed.  In  this  respect  its  conven- 
ience and  usefulness  for  the  scholar,  the 
alumnus,  and  the  public  generally,  are  obvi- 
ous. It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  turn 
to  a  single  volume  for  the  charters,  papers, 
biographies,  and  sketches,  which  otherwise 
must  be  sought  for  in  scores  of  different 
directories,  and  then  half  the  time  in  vain. 
Some  original  information  is  likewise  in- 
corporated, especially  relating  to  later  years. 


The  long  list  of  English  subscribers  to  "  Dr. 
Wheelock's  Indian  Charity  School"  is  curi- 
ously interesting.  If,  however,  Mr.  Smith 
had  subjected  his  raw  materials  to  more  of  a 
literary  process  he  would  have  produced  a 
volume  of  greater  value.. 


The  extraordinary  capacity  of  the  new  "  Frank- 
lin Square  Library"  is  well  exemplified  in  its 
twelfth  number,  which  consists  of  the  narrative, 
by  *•  a  consul's  daughter  and  wife,"  of  a  Twenty 
Years'  Residence  among  the  People  of  Turkey  — 
Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Albanians,  Turks,  and  Ar- 
menians. Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole  pronounces  it 
"  the  most  valuable  work  on  the  people  of  Turkey 
that  has  yet  appeared."  That  such  a  work  can 
be,  and  is,  furnished  to  the  public  in  good  form  for 
the  mere  trifle  of  fifteen  cents,  is  certainly  a  nov- 
elty and  a  wonder.  With  Baker's  Turkey  fresh 
in  mind  we  are,  nevertheless,  altogether  ready  to 
subscribe  to  Mr.  Poole's  opinion.  The  whole  in- 
terior of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  here  illuminated 
to  its  remotest  corner  and  crevice,  and  the 
minutest  objects  of  social  order  are  brought  into 
view  with  photographic  distinctness,  and  an  ac- 
curacy and  fidelity  which  are  self-attesting.  The 
work,  and  its  companion-picture,  The  Russians 
of  To-day,  No.  3  in  the  same  series,  are  by  far 
the  most  readable  and  valuable  of  recent  contri- 
butions to  our  knowledge  of  the  contemporary 
peoples  of  the  East 

A  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  have  found  an  hith- 
erto unoccupied  place  for  a  new  "  Series  "  of 
books,  which  they  call  "Sunday  Hour  Series;" 
and  of  which  four  volumes,  all  religious  fiction, 
appear  at  the  outset  Very  attractive  little  books 
they  are,  diminutive  in  size,  beautifully  clear  in 
type,  bound  in  a  tasteful  brown,  and  sold  at  a 
low  price,  thirty  cents  being  the  highest  Aga- 
tha Lee's  Inheritance,  by  Mrs.  M.  R.  Higham, 
Under  Gray  Walls,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Doudney,  Gen- 
tleman Jim,  by  the  late  Mrs.  Prentiss,  and  The 
Secret  Drawer,  author  unnamed,  are  the  four. 
They  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  like  to  make 
their  Sunday  reading  a  thing  by  itself. 

Oliver  Ditson  &Co.  have  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  musical  weekly,  the  Musical  Rec- 
ord, a  sixteen-page  quarto,  at  $2.00  a  year.  The 
editor  is  understood  to  be  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Clarke. 
The  first  number  contains  about  six  pages  of 
reading  matter,  six  of  music,  and  four  of  advertise- 
ments. In  typographical  as  well  as  literary  qual- 
ities the  journal  will  have  to  show  improvement 
before  it  can  compete  with  existing  publications. 

—  We  have  from  G.  Schirmer,  New  York,  his 
Catalogue  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  com- 
prising upwards  of  thirty  pages  in  very  close 
type,  and  constituting  a  very  useful  index  to  some 
of  the  best  sheet  music  of  the  time. — Hints  to 
Women  on  the  Care  of  Property  [Harper's  Half- 
Hour  Series]  contains  nothing  that  a  lawyer  does 
not  know,  but  much  that  a  woman  does  not  and, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  will  furnish  some  useful  informa- 
tion to  the  careless  or  the  ignorant  concerning 
things  which  are  not  unimportant  because  small. 

—  England  During  the  American  and  European 
Wars[Do.  Do.]  of  1765-1820,  tells  in  a  simple 
and  direct  style  that  reminds  one  of  Freeman, 
the  story  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  of  the  English 


in  India  and  Iceland.  Being  only  a  rapid  narra- 
tive of  facts  one  can  hardly  find  room  for  praise 
or  commendation. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale's  Impressions  of  America, 
gained  during  his  visit  here  last  year,  and  first 
published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  have  been 
gathered  by  the  Appletons  into  a  "Handy-Vol- 
ume "  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  pages.  Dr. 
Dale  may  be  called  the  foremost  Nonconformist 
divine,  in  England  and  his  views  of  "  Society," 
"  Politics,"  and  "  Popular  Education,"  have  in- 
terest not  to  say  importance,  for  us  all. —  Mr. 
Emerson's  address  on  Fortune  of  the  Republic 
[Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.],  first  delivered  at  the 
Old  South  Church,  Boston,  in  March  last  is  now 
delivered  to  the  general  public  in  an  attractive 
little  book  of  less  than  fifty  pages.  It  is  a  tonic 
of  an  agreeable  taste,  which  we  have  found  it 
good  to  take,  and  which  we  most  earnestly  com- 
mend to  those  political  dyspeptics  who  are  blue 
over  the  state  of  the  country.  — Mr.  W.  R  Greg's 
able  destructive  essay  on  The  Creed  of  Christen- 
dom, which  has  already  appeared  in  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.'s  "Philosophical  Library,"  has 
reappeared  under  the  imprint  of  the  Rose-Bel- 
ford  Publishing  Co.  of  Toronto,  making  a  single 
volume  of  400  pages,  selling  for  $  1.50.  The 
text,  which  is  complete  and  unabridged,  is  based 
on  the  latest  — fifth  —  English  edition,  has  been 
carefully  emended,  and  is  provided  with  an  index, 
which  no  other  edition  has  possessed. —  Rev.  H. 
N.  Griinley,  author  of  Tremadoc  Sermons  [H.  S. 
King  &  Co.,  London],  is  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics in  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Abery- 
stwyth, and  was  sometime  Chaplain  of  Tremadoc 
Church.  To  the  congregation  of  the  latter  these 
discourses  were  preached.  They  relate  chiefly  to 
the  more  profoundly  spiritual  themes  of  the 
Christian  religion.  An  exception  is  the  sermon 
on  Charles  Kingsley,  with  whose  history  and  char- 
acter Mr.  Griraley  was  very  familiar.  A  notice- 
able excellence  of  all  the  sermons  is  their  brev- 
ity. Their  average  is  about  3000  words,  which 
would  not  require  above  twenty  minutes  for  de- 
livery. Great  companies  of  weary  listeners  in 
American  churches  would  be  glad  to  see  this 
Welsh  Churchman's  example  taken  to  heart 


HOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


[To  save  space,  we  try  this  month  the  plan  of  publishing 
under  this  head  only  the  information  supplied  in  response 
to  queries,  and  not  the  queries  themselves,  except  such  as 
are  necessarily  referred  to  the  public  for  answer,  or  each  as 
by  reason  of  their  peculiar  character  it  is  desirable  to  print 
in  connection  with  the  answer.  As  a  rule  the  nature  of  the 
"  note"  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  "  query."] 

88.  Denouement  or  denouement?  The 
best  authorities  give  the  preference  to  the  di- 
no&ment  over  denouement. 

89.  Ralph  Keeler.  Biographical  sketches  of 
Ralph  Keeler  can  be  found  in  Putnam's  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Biography,  and,  more  at  length,  by  W. 
D.  Howells,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March, 
1874.  . 

90.  Mauger*s  "Scenes  De  La  Vie  de 
B  one  me."  We  know  of  no  English  translation 
of  this  work  in  book  form,  but  a  bright  one  by 
the  late  Charles  Astor  Bristed  ran  through  the 
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old  Knickerbocker  Magazine  in  1853,  beginning  in 
January. 

91.  Racine's  "  Phedre."  We  can  learn  of  no 
English  translation  in  print,  but  it  is  our  impres- 
sion that  one  was  obscurely  published  in  New 
York  in  pamphlet  form  somewhere  about  1853. 

ga.  Date  of  Mrs.  Browning's  Birth.  The 
authorities  agree,  of  course,  as  to  the  date  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  death,  which  was  the  29th  of 
June,  1861 ;  but  among  those  of  minor  rank  there 
is  a  discrepancy  as  to  the  date  of  her  birth.  Mr. 
R.  H.  Stoddard,  in  -his  memoir  prefixed  to  her 
Litters  and  Essays  (New  York,  1877),  names  1809 
as  the  year,  but  does  not  specify  month  or  day. 
The  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  is 
no  more  explicit 

93.  The  Date  of  Goldsmith's  Birth.  Is 
the  inscription  on  the  Goldsmith  tablet  at  West- 
minster incorrect  in  the  date  assigned  to  his  birth, 
and  if  so,  how  is  the  error  to  be  explained  ?  The 
date  oh  the  tablet  is  November  29,  173 1 ;  of  the 
"authorities"  at  my  command,  only  Maunder, 
Godwin,  and  Haydn  follow  this  date,  all  the  oth- 
ers naming  November  10,  1728,  or  simply  1728. 
Irving  in  a  foot-note  bluntly  pronounces  the 
inscription  wrong,  but  says  nothing  further.  It 
is  curious,  in  this  connection,  that  Colman  says 
Goldsmith  died  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  which 
would  fix  the  birth  in  1729 ;  probably  we  should 
read  "  at  the  age  of  forty-five  "  for  44  in  his  forty- 
fifth  year."  And  Macaulay  names  April  3d  as 
the  date  of  death,  while  other  writers  and  the 
tablet  say  April  4th ;  Irving's  careful  record,  "  5 
A.  m.  of  the  4th  of  April,"  probably  explains  this 
discrepancy. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  H.  r.  g. 

The  marble  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  correct  as  to  the 
place,  but  not  as  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. He  was  bom  November  10th,  1718,  as  Irving 
says,  but  an  explanation  of  the  error  we  cannot  give.  We 
doubt  if  it  is  known,  as  Forster,  in  his  Lift  of  Goldsmith, 
which  is  by  far  the  best,  says  nothing  of  it.  Forster  fixes 
the  date  of  the  death  with  even  greater  circumstantiality 
than  Irving,  saying : 

"  At  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  April,  1774,  having  then  lived  five  months  beyond  his 
forty-fifth  year,  Oliver  Goldsmith  died." 

94.  Editions  of  Waverley  Novels.  A  New 
York  publication  is  offering  a  set  of  the  Waverley 
novels,  "valued  at  $72,"  for  $22.  The  set  is  pub- 
lished by  a  Philadelphia  firm,  I  think.  Do  you 
know  what  it  is  ?  Is  it  as  good  as  any  extant  ? 
If  not,  why  not  ?  If  there  are  better  editions, 
what  is  their  cost,  and  by  whom  published  ? 

Princeton,  III.  s.  L.  P. 

The  edition  named  above  we  do  not  find  in  the  trade,  and 
what  we  hear  said  of  it,  both  in  public  and  private,  makes 
us  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  consideration.  Editions  of 
the  Waverley  Novels  are  many,  and  suited  to  all  tastes  and 
purses.  The  tdition  dt  luxt  is  the  "Abbotsford" 
[Edinb.  1843-6],  is  vols.  imp.  8vo,  elegantly  printed,  and 
profusely  illustrated  on  steel  and  wood,  now  out  of  print, 
and  second-hand  copies  only  to  be  had.  One  in  cloth  can 
occasionally  be  -picked  tip  for  something  like  $150,  but  per- 
feet  copies  are  hard  to  find.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  of  Boston 
show  ■  very  nice  one  in  "  tree  calf "  at  $125.  Of  ordinary 
English  editions  those  by.  the  Blacks  of  Edinburgh  are 
standards.  Chief  among  these  are  the  "  Pocket,"  25  vols. 
>6mo,  close  type,  £1.  17s.  the  set;  the  "Centenary,"  25 
vols,  large  i6mo,  better  type  and  paper  than  the  foregoing, 
text  carefully  collated  with  an  interleaved  copy  once  be- 
longing to  the  author,  and  containing  his  latest  corrections 


and  other  annotations,  $3 1 ;  the  "Roxburghe,"  48  vols., 
foolscap  8vo,  tinted  paper  and  plentifully  illustrated,  £  1 1 .  58.; 
the  "  Author's  Favorite,"  48  vols.,  foolscap  8vo,  type  very 
heavy  and  black,  £j.  4s. ;  the  "  Shilling,"  is  vols,  umo, 
£1.  tis.6d. ;  and  the  "Sixpenny,"  4  vols.  8vo,  £1.  is. 
The  Blacks  are  now  publishing  (American  reprint  by  Ap- 
pleton)  the  "  New  Library,"  to  be  completed  in  as  vols, 
large  8vo,  large  type,  illustrated,  Jj.50  a  vol.,  cloth.  Rout- 
ledge  publishes  an  edition  which  we  like  as  well  as  any  of 
the  cheaper  English ;  as  »ol»-  »q-  '6mo»  excellent  type  and 
paper,  at  Si .  so  a  vol. ,  cloth.  Porter  ft  Coates  have  an  edi- 
tion in  aj  vols.,  at  #23 ,  and  another  on  cheaper  paper  at 
£17.35 ;  both  however  from  the  same  plates,  which  are  old 
and  rather  worn.  The  "  Riverside"  is  printed  from  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields's  old  plates,  as  vols.  i6mo,  Si. 50  each.  Apple- 
ton's  "Cheap  Popular"  is  in  a 5  vols.,  paper,  25c.  each; 
type  fine  and  close,  but  clear,  two  columns  to  a  page,  and 
size  convenient  for  the  hand  or  the  shelf.  The  as  vols, 
bound  in  6,  cloth,  110,50.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  have 
just  ready  a  "Sir  Walter  Scott"  edition,  as  vols,  thick 
tamo,  cloth,  ii.oo  a  vol.,  with  illustrations,  notes,  glossary, 
and  index  of  characters,  and  another  in  ta  vols.,  at  J12.00. 
R.  Worthington  publishes  a  "  Handy  Volume  Waverley," 
as  vols. , cloth, fa; ;  the  same  in  paper,  in. 00.  Houghton, 
Osgood  ft  Co.  announce  a  "  Melrose"  edition,  as  vols.,  at 
£25.00.  As  we  have  not  personally  examined  all  of  these 
editions  we  will  not  offer  any  general  comparative  estimate. 

95.   "  Reading  Shakespeare  by  flashes  of 

Lightning."   (See  84.) 

"  Kean  is  original ;  but  he  copies  from  himself.  His 
rapid  descents  from  the  hyper-tragic  to  the  infra-colloquial, 
though  sometimes  productive  of  great  effect,  are  often  un- 
reasonable. To  see  him  act  is  like  reading  Shakespeare  by 
flashes  of  lightning.  I  do  not  think  him  thorough-bred 
gentleman  enough  to  play  Othello."—  Coleridge's  "  Table 
Talk,"  Works,  vol.  vu,  p.  365,  New  York,  1856. 


Woodville,  Ga. 


J.  L.  K. 


96.  The  Angelas..  (See  76.)  The  song 
beginning 

"  Hark,  'tis  the  Angelus  sweetly  ringing 
O'er  hill  and  and  dale,'' 

is  by  Henry  B.  Farnie,  who,  I  believe,  wrote 
it  for  M.  Gounod,  whose  setting  of  the  song 
you  allude  to.  The  refrain  is  "  Ring  on,  sweet 
Angelus,"  etc.,  and  by  this  name  it  is  generally 
known.  Your  correspondent  quotes  the  first  line 
inaccurately,  the  above  being  the  correct  reading. 
New  York.  Arthur  J.  Graham. 

97.  George  Sand's 44  Histoire  de  Ma  Vie." 
Is  there  any  English  translation  of  this  work? 

Fort  Barrancas,  Fla.  H.  W.  C. 

98.  44  Pair  Yoland  with  the  Yellow  Hair." 
What  is  the  legend  on  which  Owen  Meredith's 
poem  of  this  title  ( Works,  Am.  Ed.  1868,  p.  355) 
is  based,  and  where  can  it  be  found  ?    h.  p.  j. 

Boston. 

99.  Author  wanted.  Who  was  the  author 
of  the  short  poem,  written  some  time  in  the  six- 
teenth pr  seventeenth  century,  by  a  young  Eng- 
lishman the  night  before  he  was  beheaded  for 
treason,  each  stanza  ending  with  the  words  : 

"  And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done." 

Philadelphia?  • 

100.  The  44  Dream  of  Fair  Women."  In 

Tennyson's  44  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  who  is  re- 
ferred to  thus : 

"  Who  clasped  in  her  last  trance 
Her  murdered  father's  head."    [Stanxa  lxvii.] 

and  also, 

"  her,  who  knew  that  Love  can  vanquish  Death,"  etc., 
in  the  following  stanza  ?  r.  e.  r. 

Hanover,  N.H. 


xoi.  Idalie  de  Montemar.  Who  is  the  au- 
thor of  this  short  historical,  or  rather  religious, 
tale  of  the  time  of  Henri  II  of  France? 

Boston.  F.  D.  L. 

10a.    Quotations.    Wanted.  The  authorship, 

and  the  place,  of  the  following  quotations : 

"There  are  moments  that 
Act  as  a  plough 
Tho'  not  a  furrow  appears." 

"  By  the  poisoned  wells  of  life 
Yearning  for  a  morrow  which  should  free  us  from  the  strife." 

"  Two  brown  heads  with  tossing  curls, 
Red  lips  shutting  over  pearls, 
Bare  feet  white,  and  wet  with  dew, 
Two  eyes  black,  two  eyes  blue. 
Little  boy  and  girl  were  they, 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray/' 

"  War  and  love  are  strange  compeers ; 
War  sheds  blood,  and  love  sheds  tears; 
War  has  spears,  and  love  has  darts ; 
War  breaks  heads,  and  love  breaks  hearts." 


HEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—To  own  good  indexes  and  catalogues  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  owning  a  large  library.  By  their 
aid  the  student  or  the  reader  can  map  out  his 
path  through  the  field  which  another's  courtesy 
or  the  public  provision  opens  to  him.  And  so 
we  share  Mr.  Cushing's  confidence  that  his  Index 
to  the  North  American  Review  will  be  of  use,  not 
only  to  those  who  possess  the  Review  itself,  but 
to  any  person  in  his  study  who  does  not  own  it, 
and  yet  can  have  access  to  it  in  a  public  library. 
The  volume  is  now  ready.  Some  account  of  it  in 
advance  was  given  in  this  journal  for  March  last 
(Vol.  VIII,  p.  179).  It  is  not  large,  but  it  is  full, 
clear,  and  prepared  with  evident  care,  skill,  and 
accuracy.  The  indexing  is  both  by  subjects  and 
writers.  Names  of  the  latter  are  given  in  full  so 
far  as  possible,  with  references  both  to  numbers 
of  the  review  and  to  pages.  The  compiler  de- 
serves great  credit  for  conceiving  his  task  and 
performing  it  so  well.  He  has  made  a  very  im- 
portant addition  to  our  library  apparatus. 

—  Mr.  Ferdinand  Van  dcr  Haeghen,  Keeper  of 
the  University  Library  at  Ghent,  has  projected  a 
Bibliography  of  all  books  printed  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
of  the  chief  works  since  1600  to  the  present 
time.  The  work  will  be  issued  in  parts  consist- 
ing of  50  44  leaflets,"  or  100  pages,  each  part  to 
cost  two  francs.  The  leaflets  will  be  separate, 
and,  when  desired,  will  be  printed  on  one  side 
only,  so  as  to  allow  of  addenda,  and  of  such  other 
individual  arrangement  as  may  be  chosen  by  sub- 
scribers. Each  leaflet  will  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  a  single  work,  giving  a  minute  description  of 
it,  particulars  of  authorship  and  publication, 
title  in  full,  notices  of  contents  and  editions,  etc, 
etc,  etc 

—  A  correspondent  closes  a  recent  communica- 
tion with  this  paragraph  : 

44  This  is  my  first  attempt  to  use  the  Mackinnon 
Fountain  Pen,  which  justice  to  the  World  com- 
pels me  to  say  I  saw  advertised  in  your  columns, 
and  I  have  not  quite  got  the  hang  of  it  yet.  I 
think  I  shall  like  it  very  much  when  I  get  used  to' 
it,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  say  so.  The 
proprietor  should  realize  how  'sweet  are  the  uses 
of  advertisements '  —  in  the  Literary  World. 

44  Point  Pleasant,  West  Va.  D.  H.  w." 

—  Henri  Gre1  ville's  L'Aimee  is  announced  for 
early  publication  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brotheisj 
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who  also  give  notice  that  this  author  has  con- 
tracted with  Miss  Helen  Stanley,  a  Paris  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  for  the 
prompt  translation  into  English  of  all  her  future 
works  from  the  original  manuscript,  with  a  view 
to  their  authentic  reproduction  in  this  country. — 
Dr.  M.  L.  Holbrook,  the  health  reformer  of  New 
York,  has  in  press  for  publication  in  October,  a 
work  on  Hygiene  of  the  Brain,  a  curiously  inter- 
esting feature  of  which  will  be  a  series  of  twenty- 
eight  letters  from  O.  B.  Frothingham,  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  A.  B.  Alcott,  Dio  Lewis,  F.  B.  Perkins, 
and  others,  reciting  their  physico-in tellectual  hab- 
its.— Mr.  Howell 3  has  adapted  from  the  Spanish 
a  new  play  for  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett,  which  will 
be  called  Yorick,  and  is  likely  to  be  brought  out 
upon  the  Boston  stage  in  January. —  It  is  said 
that  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  painter, 
has  placed  the  papers  and  correspondence  of  her 
father  in  the  hands  of  a  Newport  gentleman, 
with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  memoir  of 
him. —  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  has  written  two  books 
for  boys,  Donald's  School  Days,  and  Donald  in 
the  War,  which  will  be  published  successively 
this  fall  by  Lee  &  Shepard. 

— The  study  of  Ceramics  is  an  established 
branch  in  the  Art  Department  of  the  English, 
French,  and  Classical  Institute  at  Albany. — The 
New  England  Journal  of  Education  received  a 
bronze  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  the  highest 
award  to  the  educational  journalism  of  any  land. 
— Charles  Lamb's  Essays  are  being  translated 
into  French. —  The  price  of  the  new  and  luxurious 
edition  of  Thackeray  is  already  advancing. —  A 
French  translation  of  the  first  volume  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  Sociology  has  just  appeared  in  Paris. — 
After  January  1st  next  Dwighfs  Journal  of 
Music  will  be  published  by  Houghton,  Osgood 
&  Co. —  Miss  Kate  A.  Sanborn  is  to  give  a  course 
of  Friday  morning  lectures  in  Boston,  beginning 
Nov.  1.  The  topics,  which  show  that  she  is 
striking  out  in  a  new  path,  are  these  :  "  Spinster 
Authors  of  England,"  "Bachelor  Authors," 
**  Pets  of  Noted  Persons,"  "Vanity  and  Insanity 
the  Shadows  of  Genius."  — Dom  Pedro,  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  is  an  admirer  of  Coleridge, 
and  visited  his  tomb  when  in  England.  He  has 
lately  sent  a  silver  vase  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Allsop,  the  oldest  living  personal  com- 
panion of  the  poet  The  vase  bears  this  in- 
scription : 

To  Thomas  Allsop, 
from  Pedro  III., 
In  Recognition  of  Interesting  Documents  and 
Letters, 

Throwing  Light  on  the  Life  of  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
As  the  only  surviving  friend  of  the  Philosopher 
and  Poet, 

Whom  I  Loved  Living  and  Honor  Dead. 

—Recent  Foreign  Works.— The  late  N.  W. 

Senior's  Conversations  with  Thiers,  Guitot,  and 
other  Distinguished  Persons  During  the  Second 
Empire  [Hurst  &  Blackett]  is  a  careful  report  of 
formal,  intelligent,  conscientious  "  interviewing," 
the  author's  interlocutors  being  chiefly  men  emi- 
nent in  politics  or  letters,  the  topics  important, 
and  of  the  moment,  and  the  tone  earnest  and  in- 
structive. Besides  Thiers  and  Guizot,  there 
appear  Cousin,  Montalembert  and  Lainartine. — 
Kubieri's  Storia  del  la  Poesia  Popolare  Italiana 
[Firenze],  and  D'Ancona's  La  Poesia  Popolare 
Italiana  [Livorno],  are  two  fresh  and  interesting 
studies,  by  capable  scholars,  of  the  hitherto 


much  neglected  stores  of  Italian  folk-songs,  with 
special  reference  to  Italian  history  and  philology. 
—  An  English  translation  of  The  Lay  of  the  Ni- 
belungen,  in  verse,  by  Jonathan  Birch,  LL.D., 
based  upon  Lachmann's  "Collated  and  Cor- 
rected Text,"  has  been  published  in  Munich  by 
Adolph  Ackermann,  making  an  8vo  of  266  pages. 
A  few  copies  have  reached  the  United  States 
through  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston. — The  first 
of  "Outsider's"  Diplomatic  Sketches  [Bentley] 
proves  to  be  a  sketch  of  Count  Beust,  the  Aus- 
trian statesman,  who  has  played  so  important  a 
part  in  continental  politics  for  the  past  thirty 
years. — W.  J.  Linton's  Poetry  of  America  [Bell 
&  Sons]  is  a  volume  of  400  pages,  compiled 
largely  from  Stoddard's  and  Griswold's  collec- 
tions. It  contains  256  pieces,  few  of  which  are 
by  standard  writers.  A  portrait  of  Whitman 
serves  as  frontispiece. —  A  curious  book  is  James 
Samuelson's  History  of  Drink  [Triibner],  "so- 
cial, scientific,  and  political ; "  in  substance  an 
argument  for  what  the  English  call  "  permissive  " 
liquor  legislation. —  Dr.  Van  Hoist's  new  volume 
upon  the  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States  [Berlin]  covers  the  ground  from  Jackson's 
inauguration,  1829,  to  the  admission  of  Texas, 
1845.— Mr.  S.  H-  Hodgson's  Philosophy  of  Re- 
flection [2  vols.  Longmans]  is  pronounced  by  the 
Saturday  Review  "  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  British  philosophy  since  Ferrier."  But  it 
is  admitted  to  be  "  hard  reading."  —  De  Rossi 
has  issued  the  third  and  last  volume  of  his  mag- 
nificent work  on  the  Christian  Catacombs  of 
Rome  [La  Roma  Sotteranea  Cristiana]  ;  but  he 
promises  supplementary  material  if  his  health 
and  the  times  permit —  Mr.  L.  G.  Seguin's  Walks 
in  Algiers  [Daldy,  Isbister  &  Co.]  is  both  guide- 
book to,  and  description  of,  one  of  the  least 
known  and  most  picturesque  of  tht  countries  of 
the  Old  World.  It  has  an  historical  basis  and 
an  artistic  style. —  Prof.  Delius  has  gathered  his 
twelve  essays,  contributed  at  various  times  to  the 
German  "  Shakspere  Society's  "  Year  Book,  into 
a  single  volume,  which  is  now  on  sale. —  Octave 
Feuillet's  new  novel,  Le  Journal  d'une  Femme, 
has  already  run  through  several  editions  in  Paris, 
though  it  was  first  published  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Monde s,  and  has  only  been  out  in  book 
form  a  short  time. 

—Forthcoming  Foreign  Works. — The  first 
part  of  Prof.  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language  may  be  ready  by  Decem- 
ber ;  the  whole  work  will  not  be  printed  for  at 
least  three  years. —  Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger  has  writ- 
ten a  biography  of  the  late  Yakoob  Beg,  includ- 
ing a  history  of  his  dominion,  Kashgar,  a  subject 
of  growing  interest  because  of  political  compli- 
cations in  the  East —  Rev.  James  T.  Hodgson's 
memoir  of  his  father,  Francis  Hodgson,  the 
scholar,  poet  divine,  and  friend  of  Lord  Byron, 
better  known  as  Provost  Hodgson  of  Eton  Col- 
lege, will  contain  letters  from  Byron  and  his  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Leigh,  which  will  throw  light  on  their 
relations. —  Mr.  Van  Laun,  Taine's  translator, 
has  in  preparation  a  history  of  literary  refugees 
in  England,  among  whom  were  Chateaubriand, 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  Louis  Blanc  —  Prof. 
Rainey  of  Scotland  is  in  Germany  at  work  on  a 
life  of  St.  Augustine.  —  A  collection  of  •  the 
speeches  of  the  late  President  Thiers  is  prom- 
ised by  his  widow.  — The  late  Dr.  Gilfillan  of 


Scotland  left  a  life  of  Burns,  and  a  philosophico- 
poetical  romance,  both  of  which,  we  understand, 
are  in  the  publisher's  hands. — The  Clarendon 
Press  has  undertaken  a  concordance  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint —  Griffith  &  Farren  have  in  press  a  series 
of  eight  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Reformation, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  of  Lambeth,  founded  on  MSS. 
and  newly  studied  Public  Records,  and  relating 
chiefly  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. —  Miss  Ame- 
lia B.  Edwards  will  edit  for  the  Longmans  three 
volumes  of  selections,  respectively  from  the 
works  of  early  English  poets,  from  those  of  mod- 
ern English  and  American  poets,  and  from  those 
of  great  English  prose-writers.  The  series  will 
be  reprinted  by  Tauchnitz. 

— Oriental. —  A  magnificent  work  is  in  prepar- 
ation in  India,  to  be  called  Kaisarnamah  i  Hind, 
or  The  Lay  of  the  Empress:  a  sort  of  literary 
monument  to  her  Imperial  Majesty,  Victoria, 
from  her  Indian  subjects.  The  text  descriptive 
of  the  great  feudatory  families  of  the  country, 
will  be  drawn  from  original  MSS.,  and  the  illus- 
trations will  be  upon  the  most  sumptuous  scale. 
The  three  volumes  will  cost  subscribers  ;£6o.— 
A  German  translation  of  The  Shiking,  the  third 
canonical  book  of  the  Chinese,  by  Van  Strauss 
and  Torney,  which  has  been  their  unremitting  la- 
bor for  seven  years,  is  now  ready  for  the  press, 
and  public  aid  is  solicited  in  behalf  of  publication. 

—  A  Handbook  of  Malay  Colloquial  has  been  pub- 
lished at  Singapore  in  an  edition  of  600  copies, 
only  ten  of  which  have  been  sent  to  Europe.— 
The  late  Hon.  James  Al wis  of  Ceylon  had  been 
long  engaged  on  an  exhaustive  history  of  that 
island,  and  though  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it,  the 
materials  are  left  in  such  a  state  that  it  is  believed 
another  hand  can  complete  the  work.  Mr.  Al- 
wis's  literary  productions  comprise  nearly  fifty 
titles,  mostly  relating  to  Oriental  study. —  The 
first  chapter  of  the  Vendidad,  the  Zoroastrian 
Pentateuch,  has  been  published  in  an'  English 
translation  from  the  Pahlavi  dialect  of  the  origi- 
nal A  vest  a,  made  by  Dr.  Gei  ger,  a  pupil  of 
Spiegel;  who  wishes  to  translate  and  publish 
the  whole,  and  offers  this  fragment  as  an  example 
and  earnest  of  his  undertaking  [Erlangen:  A. 
Deichert]. —  The  Sanskrit  Grammar  left  nearly 
ready  for  the  press  by  the  late  Prof.  Goldstiicker 
will  be  completed  by  a  favorite  pupil,  so  that  its 
publication  is  not  likely  to  be  delayed. —  Prof. 
Chodzko  of  the  College  of  France  lately  acquired 
at  Teheran  a  Persian  MS.  of  thirty-three  ancient 
dramas,  which  he  has  presented  to  the  National 
Library  at  Paris.  The  dramas  have  a  religious 
direction,  and  a  French  translation  of  five  of  them 
has  just  been  published  by  Leroux. 

—  Personal.— Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon,  the  English 
novelist,  now  sojourning  in  this  country,  an- 
nounces himself  as  ready  with  public  readings 
from  his  Blade  o'  Grass  the  coming  season. — 
Prof.  Asa  Gray  of  Harvard  College,  the  eminent 
naturalist  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
Literary  World,  has  been  elected  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 

—  Mr.  E.  A.  Bond,  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  has  been  appointed  Chief  Libra- 
rian in  place  of  Mr.  Winter  Jones,  resigned. — 
Commander  Cameron,  author  of  Across  Africa, 
is  going  to  India  by  way  of  Syria  and  Persia,  and 
an  account  of  his  journey  is  hoped  for. —  Dean 
Stanley,  the  noted  English  divine  and  writer,  ar- 
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rived  in  Boston  on  the  17th  on  a  pleasure  visit  — 
his  first,  we  believe  —  to  the  United  States.  He 
is  accompanied  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Grove,  the 
editor  of  Macmillan's  Magaxine  and  of  the  new 
Dictionary  of  Music. —  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son was  in  New  England  last  month. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In  addition  to  those  already  made,  we  have  the 
following : 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. :  Dr.  Johnson's  Chief  Lives 
of  the  Poets  ;  Lacombe's  Petite  Histoire  du  People 
Francois;  Grammar  Land,  a  juvenile;  in  the 
new  series  of  "  Hand-books,"  Johnson's  Studio 
Arts  and  Ball's  Astronomy ;  and  in  the  "  Leisure- 
Hour  Series,"  Thomas  Hardy's  Return  of  the 
Native,  and  The  First  Violin,  the  latter  by  a  new 
author. 

Cassell,  Petter  ft  Qalpin:  New  Greece,  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Sargeant, 

Roberts  Brothers :  Under  the  Lilacs,  by  Miss 
Alcott ;  Nelly's  Silver  Mine,  by  H.  H. ;  Modern 
Frenchmen,  a  book  of  biographies  by  Hamerton ; 
A  Story  or  Two  from  an  Old  Dutch  Town,  a  col- 
lection of  three  stories  in  one  volume,  by  Rev. 
Robert  T.  S.  Lowell ;  Joaquin  Miller's  new  po- 
ems, Songs  of  Italy  ;  A  Masque  of  Poets,  in  the 
u  No  Name  Series,"  in  two  editions,  one  for  the 
holidays;  Selections  from  the  Apocrypha  and 
The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Sirack,  for  the 
"Wisdom  Series;"  Prof.  Seelye's  Life  and 
Times  of  Stein,  the  Prussian  statesman  and  re- 
former ;  Mr.  Ruskin's  Notes  on  the  Turner  Draw- 
ings ;  a  new  impression  of  Retzsch's  outlines 
to  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Works;  and  an  illus- 
trated treatise  on  Flowers,  by  J.  E.  Taylor. 

Bstes  ft  Lauriat :  History  of  Worcester  Co., 
Mass.,  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Marvin ;  History  of  Mid- 
dlesex Co.,  Mass.,  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake ;  Pi- 
oneers in  the  Settlement  of  America  ;  Life  Studies 
of  the  Great  Army ;  Victor  Dury's  History  of 
Rome,  6  to  8  vols.  The  foregoing  are  all  sub- 
scription works.  Also,  four  additional  volumes 
of  "Epochs  of  Modern  History;"  additions  to 
the  "  Half-Hour  Recreations  in  Popular  Science ;" 
A  Popular  History  of  Russia,  from  the  French  of 
A.  Ramband,  and  a  variety  of  juveniles. 

Lee  ft  Shepard  :  The  Unity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, by  the  late  F.  D.  Maurice ;  Pizorro,  by 
Geo.  M.  Towle  ;  Ike  Partington  and  his  Friends, 
by  B.  P.  Shillaber ;  Art  and  Artists  of  Connecti- 
cut, by  H.  W.  French;  Nasby's  A  Paper  City; 
the  "  Danbury  News-man's "  England  from  m 
Back  Window ;  Mother-Play,  by  F.  Froebel,  and 
a  number  of  juveniles. 

Houghton,  Osgood  ft  Co. :  A  Candid  Ex- 
amination of  Theism,  by  Physicus ;  How  to  Learn 
Russian,  a  practical  manual  by  Henry  Riola;  a 
new  edition  of  Mother  Goose,  with  illustrations  in 
colors;  The  Story  of  a  Cat,  translated  from  the 
French  by  Mr.  Aldrich  ;  a  Political  Register  and 
Congressional  Directory,  by  Ben  :  Perley  Poore ; 
a  History  of  Indian  Literature,  by  Albrecht  We- 
ber ;  The  College  Book,  by  C.  F.  Richardson  and 
H.  A.  Clark ;  Sermons,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Putnam;  Society  the  Spiritual  Form  of 
Man,  by  Henry  James,  Sen.;  three  volumes  of 
Monday  Lectures,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Cook ;  The  Lady 
of  the  Aroostook,*  new  story  by  Mr.  Howells; 
poems  by  Dr.  Holmes,  Mrs.  Thaxter,  and  the 
late  Mrs.  Whitman ;  and  a  new  edition  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin. 


SELECT  PEBIODIOAL  BEADING. 


SEPTEMBER. 


MacmiUan't. 


N.  American. 


"  Cyprus."   R.  H.  Lang. 
"  William  Cullen  Bryant."  E.  S.  Na- 
daL 

•'  Robert  Schumann  on  Music  and 

Musicians."    Edw.  Gurney. 
"  Two  Sides  to  a  Saint."    [De  Sales.] 

L.  W.  Bacon. 
"Unknown  Graves  in  Cyprus."  R. 

H.  Horse. 
"Recent  Homeric  Studies."    J.  P. 

Mahaffy. 

"Kin  Beyond  Sea."  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone. 

"  Alfred  de  Musset."  T.  S.  Perry. 
"  European  Politics  from  the  French 

Standpoint."  E.  de  Pressensl.  International. 
"  Recent  Changes  in  American  State 

Constitutions."  W.  L.  Warren.  " 
"  Henri  Grfville."  W.  R.  S.  Ralston.  Nineteenth  Century. 
"M.  Froude's  Thomas  a  Becket."  E. 

A.  Freeman.  Contemporary. 
"Mrs,  Gaskell's  Novels."  Wra. 

Minto.  Fortnightly. 
"  Charles  Brockden  Brown."    G.  B. 

Smith.  " 

OCTOBSR. 

"In  a  Jewish  Bookstore."  M.  L. 
Marks. 

"  Unwritten  Literature  of  the  Caucas- 
ian Mountaineers."  I.  Geo. 
Ken  nan. 

"Certain  Dangerous  Tendencies  in 
American  Life." 

"  Home  Life  of  the  Brook  Farm  Asso- 
ciation." I.  " 

"The  New  Protestant  Criticism  of 

Christianity."  Catholic  World. 

"  The  Art  Schools  of  New  York."  W. 

C.  Brownell.  Scribner's. 

"  Arterous  Ward  at  Cleveland."  C.  C. 

Ruthrauff.  " 

"  College  Journalism."  C.  F.  Thwing.  " 

"  A  Tnp  with  Lincoln,  Chase,  and 

Stanton."    E.  L.  Viele.  " 


Harper's. 

Lippincott  s. 
Atlantic. 


SELECT  LIST  FOB  LLT3RABIES. 

Fiction. 

Margaret  Chbtwykd.  Moriey.  Lippincott.  #1.50. 
Bv  Cbua's  Arbor.  Besant  and  Rice.  Harper.  50c. 
Agamenticus.  Tenney.  Lee  &  Shepard.  #1.25. 
Ska  forth.  Florence  Montgomery.  Lippincott.  f  1.50. 
Maid  Ellice.  Theo.  Gift.  Holt.  Jh.oo. 
Ariadne.  Gre'ville  Appleton.  50c. 
Somebody  Else.  Lathrop.  Roberta.  $*■*$■ 
Pillonb.  Bergsoe.  Lockwood.  fi.oo. 
The  Cossacks.  Tolstoy.  Scribner. 
Soma.    Grtville.    Peterson.  50c 

History  and  Biography. 

Becket.  Froude.  Scribner.  So- 
English  Men  op  Letters.  Harper.  Each  vol.  75c. 
Foreign  Classics.  Lippincott.  Each  vol.  ft. 00. 
Life  op  Gen.  Bartlett.  Houghton.  $1.50. 
History  op  the  Engush  People.    Green.  Harper. 

4  vols.  $10.00. 

Reminiscences  op  John  Randolph.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  fa.oo. 

Memoir  op  Marmontsl.    Howells.   Houghton,  fa.jo. 

Memoir  op  Charlotte  Cushman.  Stebbins.  Hough- 
ton. #350. 

Memorial  and  Biographical  Sketches.  Clarke. 
Houghton.  J*. 00. 

Life  op  Mad.  Rochefoucauld.    Houghton.  $'.25. 

Travel  and  Observation. 

Armies  op  Asia  and  Europe.  Upton.  Appleton.  $ 2. 50. 

The  Grbat  Thirst  Land.    Gillmore.   Cassell.  $3.50. 

Vov age  op  the  Paper  Canoe.  Bishop.  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard. >'-5°- 

Walks  in  London.    Hare.    Routledge.  $5-<x>. 

Constantinople.    De  Amids.   Putnam.  fi-75* 

Gaddings  with  a  Pbimitive  People.  Grohman. 
Holt.  fi.oo. 

Impressions  op  America.    Dale.   Appleton.  15c. 

China.  Manners  and  Customs.  Gray.  Macmillan.  #10.00 

Btttet  Lettres,  Poetry,  etc. 

Evenings  in  the  Library.  Stewart.  Lockwood.  #1.50. 
French  Poets  and  Novelists.  James.  Macmil- 
lan. $i-$o- 
Actors  and  Acting.  Lewes.  Holt.  #1.50. 
Dowden's  Shakspbrb.  Appleton.  50c 
Gladstone's  Homer.  Appleton.  50c. 
Keramos.    Longfellow.    Houghton.  50. 

Religious. 

Eternal  Hope.   Sermons.    Farrar.  Dutton.  £1.00 
Saintly  Wobkbrs.    Sermons.    Farrar.  Dutton. 
Philochristus.    Abbott.  Roberts. 

Miscellaneous. 

Dictionary  op  Americanisms.      Bartlett.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co.  $5.00. 

Tropical  Nature.    Wallace.    Macmillan.  $3.50. 

Visions.   Clarke.  Houghton.  pi-5°- 


$1.00. 
$2.00. 


Sensible  Etiquette.  Mrs.  H.  O.  Ward.  Porter  ft 
Coates.  #2.00. 
Fortune  op  the  Republic  Emerson.  Houghton,  joc 
The  Boy  Engineers.  Lakin.  Putnam.  #1.00. 
Hand  Book  op  Ceramic  Art.  Lockwood.  Put- 
un-   *«-7S- 

DIED. 

Alwla.  At  Colombo,  Ceylon,  July  5,  James  Ahris,  c.5 
years;  an  oriental  scholar  and  author  of  ability  and  dis- 
tinction. 

Varnhagen.  At  Vienna,  early  in  August,  Francis 
Adolph  von  Varnhagen,  Viscount  de  Porto  Seguro,  Brazil- 
ian Envoy  to  Austria ;  a  learned  and  eminent  contributor  to 
the  history  of  South  America. 

GilfllUn.  In  Dundee.  Scotland,  August  14,  Rev.  George 
Gilfillan,  65  years ;  author  of  a  dozen  or  more  popular  relig- 
ious works,  and  editor  of  an  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  in 
48  vols. 

Rustow.  In  Ausserscht,  Switzerland,  August  14,  by 
suicide,  Oberst  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Rustow  of  Bauma,  57 
years ;  author  of  a  number  of  standard  German  military 
works. 

Horvath.  At  Carlsbad,  August  19,  Michel  Horvath,  69 
years ;  Professor  of  Hungarian  Literature  at  Vienna  in 
1841,  Minister  of  Education  under  Kossuth,  and  author  of 
several  works  on  the  history  of  Hungary. 

Mortimer.  Near  Cromer,  England,  August  22,  Mrs. 
Favell  Lee  Mortimer,  76  years;  widow  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Mortimer,  and  author  of  the  "  Peep  of  Day  "  series  (10  vols.) 
of  which  more  than  500,000  copies  have  been  issued,  and 
of  Reading  without  Tears,  of  which  80,000  copies  have 
been  circulated. 

Charpentier.  In  France,  about  August  30,  Jean  Pierre 
Charpentier,  81  years ;  formerly  Professor  of  Latin  Elo- 

Suence  at  the  Sorbonne,  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
or  ten  years  Inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and  au- 
thor of  a  variety  of  works  relating  mostly  to  education  and 
the  history  of  literature. 

O'Kavana^h.  In  London,  about  Sept.  1,  John  Eugene 
O'Kavanagh,  in  his  71st  year;  a  well-known  Celtic  scholar. 
President  of  the  Irish  Society  for  the  Cultivation  of  Celtic 
Literature,  and  a  colleague  of  Daniel  O'Connell  hi  the 
agitations  of  forty  years  ago.  He  leaves  a  mass  of  manu- 
script materials  of  considerable  value. 

De  Tassy.  In  Paris,  Sept.  3,  M.  Gardn  de  Tassy,  a 
distinguished  French  orientalist. 

Coffin.  In  Conway,  Mass.,  Sept.  4,  Robert  Allen  Cof- 
fin, 77  years ;  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  Amherst  College, 
author  of  a  History  0/  Conway,  and  a  contributor  to  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

Thorpe.  At  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
Sept.  20,  Thomas  B.  Thorpe,  63  years ;  a  journalist  and 
magazinist,  of  distinction,  and  author  of  many  popular 
*  ketches  and  essays. 

Ariosto.  In  Ravenna,  Italy,  about  Sept.  23,  the  Count- 
ess Anosto,  90  years;  the  last  living  descendant  of  the  great 
Italian  poet  of  the  16th  century. 
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Large  12mo,  ftM.  (Ready.) 

II.  Tylsr'i  Early  History  of  Maaktad. 

By  E.  B.  Ttlor,  author  of  "  Primitive  Culture."  8vo, 
$1.40.  (Ready.)   

THE  JOHH8OH  REVIVAL. 

III. 

Or.  Samuel  Johnson's  "  Chief  Lives 
of  the  Poets. 

Selected  by  Matthew  Arnold,  and  accompanied  by  Car- 
lyle's  and  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Johnson.  Large  l2mo. 
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IV. 
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Bo  swell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

THE  ORIGINAL  TEXT,  relieved  from  passages  whose  In- 
terest is  obsolete.  Large  12mo.  Uniform  with  Johnson's 
Chief  Lives.  (Immediately.) 

V.  Hatcher's  PaUtleal  Kesssay. 

Translated  by  J.  J.  Lalor.  2  Vols.  8vo. 

VI.  A  Deatary  of  Aaerlrsi  Lllrrslare. 

Edited  by  Uenbt  A.  Bbrrs,  Professor  In  Yale  College. 
lSmo,  (Volume  1M  of  the  Leisure  Hour  Series),  f  l.W. 

VII.  Life  a  ad  Faith. 

Sonnets  by  Ubobgb  McKmiqht.  16mo. 

VIII.  The  Child's  Cyeloasedla  af  Oeaaasoa 

Things. 

By  Jobe  D.  Cbamplih,  Jr.,  Associate  Editor  or  Appleton's 
American  Cyclopadla.  (Illustrated.)  Large  12mo. 

IX.  OrsaaarLasd. 

By  M.  L.  Nesbitt.  With  Frontispiece  and  Initials.  Sq. 
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XIII.   Lutoabe'i  Petite  Hlstolre  Da  Pea- 

«le  Fraaeali, 
'ith  Onunmatlcal  and  Explanatory 
Motes  by  Jules  Bub.  l&mo,  76  cents. 

Hand-Booki  for  BtndenU  and  General  Readers. 
In  Science,  Literature,  Art  and  History. 
The  principal  fields  they  seek  to  occupy  are  in  the  upper 
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XIV. 
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Harvard  College. 
Zoologt  of  thb  Invertebrates.    By  A.  Macalister, 

M.  D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Jurisprudence.   By  Johnson  T.  Platt,  Professor  In  the 

I  .aw  Department  of  Yale  College. 
Physical  Gbogbaphy.  By  Clarence  King,  U.  8.  Geologist 

In  charge  of  survey  of  the  <0Ui  Parallel. 
Political  Economy.  By  Francis  A.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Prof. 

In  Yale  College. 
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•OT"  N.  B.— Any  books  In  the  Series  that  may  be  the 
work  of  foreign  authors  will  be  specially  revised  for  Ameri- 
ca by  some  one  among  the  best  American  authorities. 
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Positivism  on  an  Island.  By  W.  H.  Mallock,  Author  of 
"  The  New  Republic."  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  f  1  00. 

"  Never  since  the  days  of  Swift  has  satire  gone  stralghter 
to  the  mark."—  Whitehall  Review. 

».  HORSES  AND  RLDIKO.  By  George NevlUfe, 
Esq.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Sec- 
ond Edition.  12mo,  cloth.  13.00. 

"  His  qualifications  for  bis  work  are  based  mainly  upon  a 
shrewd  Judgment,  much  careful  ob  ervatlon,  and  an  Inborn 
talent  for  directness  of  statement."— I/ation. 

8.  PIUS  THE  NINTH.  By  John  Francis  Ma- 
gulre,  M.P.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  brought  down  to 
the  Accession  of  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Monslgnor  Patterson.  With  two  Portraits.  12mo, 
cloth.  $1.00. 

4.  BOTHER.  By  A.  W.  Kinglake.  A  New  Edition, 
In  1  voL  SS.0U. 

Uniform  with  the  Cabinet  Edition  of  Nr.  Klnglake's 
"  History  of  the  Crimean  War." 

«.    DK.  JOHNSON  I   HI*  Friend.,  a  ad  hi* 

Critics.  By  George  Blrkbeck  Hill.  12mo,  cloth.  $4.00. 

6.  MA  NT  MOODS.  A  Volume  of  Verse.  By  John 
Addlngton  Symonds.  12mo.  cloth.  $4J». 

T.  TALLY-HOi  Sketches  of  Haatlaa, 
Coaching,  «tze.  By  Fred.  Field  Wbltehnrsl  (a  Vet- 
eran). 1  vol.,  crown  8vo.  $4.60. 

"The  sketches  are  foil  of  Mfe  and  spirit,  and  wedonbt 
not  lovers  of  the  chase  will  be  glad  to  read  a  description  of 
the  famous  runs  recorded  In  the  present  volume  ''—Court 
Journal. 

5.  STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE,  1780- 

1817.  By  Edward  Dowden,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Mhake- 
spere,  his  Mind  and  Art,"  Large  post  8vo.  doth.  Price, 
SMB. 

'*  Written  with  extreme  care  We  return  thanks  to 

Professor  Dowden  for  certainly  the  most  thoughtful  book  of 
literary  comment  which  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time."— 
Academy. 

9.  CaENA  DOMINI  1  Aa  Essay  oa  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and 
Subsequent  History.  By  the  Rev.  John  Macnaogbt,  Au- 
thor of  "On  Inspiration,"  Ac.  Demy  8ro.  cloth.  $7.00. 

10.  EGYPTIAN  BELIEF  AND  MODERN 
THOUGHT.  By  James  Bonwtck,  F.R.O.8.,  Author 
of  "  Pyramid  Facts  and  Fancies,"  ••  Last  of  the'Tasma- 
nians,"Ac.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  $6.23. 

11.  OLD  ENOI.ISH  PLATE  1  Ita  Makers 
aad  Marks.  With  Improved  Tables  of  the  Date  Let- 
ters. By  Wilfred  J.  Cripps.  With  70  Illustrations.  8vo, 
cloth.  $10.80. 

IS.  TWENTY  TEARS'  RESIDENCE 
AMONG  THB  PEOPLE  OF  TURKEY  1 

The  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Albanians.  Turks,  and  Arme- 
nians. By  a  Consul's  Daughter  and  Wife.  Edited  by 
Stanley  Lane  Poole.  2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth.  $10.50. 

This  Is  by  far  the  most  valuable  book  on  Turkey  that  baa 
yet  appeared. 

18.  THE  CIVILIZATION  OF  THB  PE- 
RIOD OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  IN 
ITALY.  By  Jacob  Burckhardt.  Authorized  Trans- 
lation, by  8.  O.  C.  Mlddleroore.  2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth.  $12. 

14.  PARIS  ORIGINALS.  By  A.  Egmont  Hake. 
With  20  Etchings  by  Leon  Rlcheton.  8vo,  cloth.  $7.00. 

1*.  PROTEUS  AND  AMADEUSi  A  Carre- 
spoadeace.  Edited  by  Aubrey  DeVere.  Crown, 8vo, 
cloth.  $3  60. 

15.  NEW  AND  UNIFORM  EDITION  OF 
MR.  JOHN  MORLBY'S  WORKS  1 

1.  VOLTAIRK.  1  vol..  large  crown  8vo,  $1.78. 

2.  ROUSSEAU.    1  vol.,  large  crown  8vo,  $2.60. 

17.  HOWELL  (GEORGE).  The  Ceaflleta  of 
Capital  and  Labour,  Historically  and  Eeo- 
a  om  I  rally  Considered!  being  a  History  and  Re- 
view of  the  Trade  Unions  of  Great  Britain,  showing 
their  Origin,  Progress,  Constitution  and  Objects,  In  their 
Political,  Social.  Economical  and  Industrial  Aspects. 
12mo,  cloth,  $3.00. 

The  above  for  tale  by  all  bookieUert,  or  mailed,  on  receipt 
of  price  by 

SCRIBNER  &  WELF0RD, 

748  A  74*  Broadway,  New  Yerk. 
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The  Early  History  of  Mankind, 

And  Development  of  Civilisation.  By  E.  B.  Tylor.  anthor 
of  -  Primitive  Culture."  1  vol.,  8vo,  WJd. 

The  Little  Oood-for-K othing. 

Vol.  8th  of  the  Cobweb  Series  of  Fiction. 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  "  Stdonle,"  "  Jack,"  "  The 
nabob,"  ate. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  tbti  aatbor'a  works,  of 
which  hundreds  of  thousand*  bare  been  sold,  U  a  true  teat 
of  their  Interest  and  merit 

Young  Folks'  History  of  Germany. 

-  Being  flttt  of  a  aeries  of  Young  Folks'  Histories,  by  Ch  ar- 
lottb  .  at.  Yo¥gb.  author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe." 
Rkno;  85  line  Illustrations.  Price,  11.50. 

Young  Folks'  History  of  Greece. 

ByMlssYosoA,  (Kearly  ready). 

"  The  Early  Coins  of  America,  and  the 
Laws  Governing  their  Issue." 

Coeapi  istng,  also,  descriptions  of  the  Washington  Pieces, 
the  Anglo-American  Tokens,  many  piece*  ol  unknown  orl- 
■ln  of  tfte  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  oentnries,  and  the 
first  patterns  or  United  States  Mint.  By  Stlvbstbb  8. 
Caoear.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Hellotype  plates.  1  vol., 
quarto,  half  morocco,  f  10. 

Hudson's  Shakspeare. 

University  edition,  8  vols.,  Uroo.  Cloth  f  10.00 

University  edition,  •  role.,  litno.  Half  calf  extra   2n.uo 

University  edition,  6  vole.,  l2mo.  Half  mor.,  gilt  top. .  20.00 

Cabinet  edition,  li  vols..  l6mo.  Cloth   15.00 

Cabinet  edition,  12  vols.,  16mo.  Half  calf .  gilt  extra. .  to  .00 
Cabinet  edition,  12  vols.,  ISmo.    Half  mor.  extra, 

gUt  top   M.00 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  University  edition  of 
Hhakspeare's  complete  works,  as  the  beat  cheap  edition  In 
the  world.  It  combines  the  advantages  of  the  bent  readings 
and  copious  notes  for  the  student,  by  Prof.  H.  N.  Hcdson. 
It  Is  printed  In  plain,  full-faced  type,  with  wide  margins, 
and  on  the  best  quality  of  flexible  supei-caleudered  paper. 

The  Ferns  of  North  America. 

Containing  Illustrations  and  descriptions  of  every  species 
known  to  inhabit  the  United  States.  With  fine  plates, 
drawn  and  colored  after  nature  by  J.  H.  Embrtom.  The 
text  by  Professor  D.  C.  Baton  of  Yale  College,  assisted  by 
other  eminent  naturalists,  To  be  Issued  In  about  twenty 
parts.  Seven  pans  now  ready.  Per  part,  $1.00. 

Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours. 

By  Johk  RoBINSox,  Profejsorof  Botany. etc..  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society.  Beautifully  printed,  and  Illus- 
trated with  eight  ohromo-llthographs  of  rare  ferns,  and 
many  other  plates  and  Illustrations.  Cloth,  16mo,  f  1.60. 

%3f  The  above  for  sale  by  all  booksellers;  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price. 


Martin's  (Henri)  Popular  History  of 
France. 

from  1780  to  the  present  time.  I  vols.  Vols.  1  and  2  now 
ready.  Vol.  8  to  press. 

An  entirely  <"»  ■»<■*  °°w  ln  course  of  publication  In 
France. 

Guisot's  Popular  History  of  England. 

From  the  Earliest  limes  to  the  Reign  of  Victoria.  Vote.  1 
and  2  now  ready.  Vols.  8  and  4,  completing  the  work,  in 
prut. 

IMPORTANT  B00K8  IN  PRE88. 

A  Popular  History  of  Russia. 

From  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  Translated  from 
the  Freuohof  Alfrrd  Rambai-d,  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  su  Petersburg.  Fully  Illus- 
trated by  the  best  artists. 

MM f  This  work  has  Just  been  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy.  A  work  thus  honored  by  the  highest  literary  au- 
thority In  the  world  may  safely  be  accepted  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  as  one  which  will  be  acknowledged  as  the 
Standard  History  of  Russia. 

Victor  Duruy's  History  of  Borne. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Empire. 

Dnruy's  work  Is  the  only  complete  standard  history  of 
Rome.  It  will  be  Issued  uniform  with  Guisot's  History  of 
France,  Onlaot's  History  of  England,  and  will  contain  over 
2,«»  flue  illustrations.  6  to  8  vols.  Royal  8vo. 
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New  and  Recent  Books. 

American  Ornithology; 

OB,  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  Albxahdbb  Wilsom  and  Princb  Charles  Locus 
Bon  ap arts.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  over  100 
Birds  omitted  in  the  original  edition.  With  valuable 
Notes,  and  a  life  of  the  Author.  By  Sir  William  Jab- 
dink,  Bart.,  F.R.8.E.,  P.L.S.  With  108  plates,  nearly 
400  figures  of  Birds,  truthfully  drawn  and  beautifully 
colored.  Three  vols ,  cloth  extra,  $18;  half  smooth  mo- 
rocco, gilt  top.  f  20;  half  calf  extra,  $24. 


THE  SEA: 

ITS  STIRRING  8TOBY  OF  ADVENTURE,  PERIL  AND 
HEROISM. 

By  Fbbd.  Whtkpbr.  Vol.  I.  Profusely  Illustrated,  extra 
crown  4 to,  cloth,  black  and  gold,  $3. 


Great  Industries  of  Great  Britain. 

Presenting  a  vivid,  clear,  and  comprehensive  History  of 
each  of  the  Great  Industries,  described  In  all  their  various 
aspects.  Fully  illustrated.  Vol.  I.  ready.  Extra  crown, 
4to,  $8. 


PALISSY,  THE  POTTER. 

By  Hrhrt  MoRLar,  Professor  of  English  Literature  In 
University  College,  London.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 

ts. 

"  One  of  the  most  Interesting  biographies  In  our  language." 
—Birmingham  Daily  Qasette. 


THE  MAtilC  FLOWER  POT, 

AND  OTHER  STORIES, 

By  Edward  Garrett.  Crown  8 to,  272  pages,  cloth  gilt, f  1  JO. 

The  Chicken  Market, 

AXD  OTHER   FAIRY  TALES. 

By  Hbsbt  Morlit.   With  Illustrations  by  Charles  H.  Ben- 
nett. Crown  8vo,  868  pages,  cloth  plain,  $1.75. 

The  Corn  and  Oattle  Producing  Dis- 
tricts of  France. 

By  Gboror  Gibsom  Richardson.  Illustrated.  Cloth, $7 JO. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  EN6U8H  BIBLE, 

By  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Mocltok,  If. A.,  D.D.  Frontispiece. 
Crown,  8vo.  240  pages,  cloth,  $1.60. 


Some  Present  Dangers  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  Other  Papers. 

By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gUt,  fl M. 


THE  GREAT  THIRST-LAND. 

A  BIDE  THROUGH  NATAL.  OBANGE  FBEE  STATE, 
TBANSVAAL,  KALAHARI. 

By  Park  be  Gillmori  ("  Ubique").  480  pages,  demy  8vo, 
cloth,  $8.50. 

Adams's  Dictionary  of  English  Lit- 
erature. 

BEING  A  COMPREHENSIVE  GUIDE  TO  ENGLISH 

AUTUOBS  AND  THEIR  WORKS. 
Third  edition.  720  pages,  extra  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  $4  ;  half 
calf,  $4.80  ;  half  morocco,  $6.80. 


ARMENIA.  AND  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1877. 

By  C.  B.  Norman,  late  Special  Correspondent  of  The  Time* 
at  the  Seat  of  War,  with  specially  prepared  Maps  and 
Plans.  Second  edition.  Demy  8vo,  ctoth,  $4. 
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596  Broadway,  New  York. 
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American  Local  History. 

Omb  Hurdrrd  abd  Fiftt  Corns  only  of  a  "  Check  List 
of  Titles  of  American  Local  History small  4to,  paper,  MB 
pages,  by  Frederic  Beech er  Perkins,  has  been  reprinted 
from  the  Boston  Public  Library  Bulletin,  with  additions 
and  corrections,  on  good  paper,  with  the  outer  half  of  each 
page  blank  for  additional  titles.  The  value  and  conven- 
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Address  this  office. 
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half  calf,  $8.08. 

BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OP  MELAN- 
CHOLY. 

A  new  edition,  corrected  and  enriched  by  Transhtiwrts  of 
the  numerous  Classical  Extracts.  By  nsaocRiTns,  Mi- 
nor. In  8  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  $8.25,  half  calf.  %\eM. 
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WORKS. 

The  best  library  edition  extant.  OoasBtlet*  Set,  18  vols., 
uniform,  $17.40,  half  calf,  $30.00. 
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THE  COLLEGE  BOOK.* 

THE  design  of  this  unique  volume  is  "  to 
present,  in  a  compact  yet  readable 
form,  material  for  a  sufficiently  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  history,  resources,  and  aims  of 
the  several  institutions  described,  as  under- 
stood by  their  officers  and  friends."  These 
institutions  number  twenty-four;  and  are, 
together  with  the  authors  of  the  chapters 
descriptive  of  them,  as  follows:  Harvard 
University,  Professor  James  Barr  Ames; 
Yale  College,  William  L.  Kingsley ;  College 
of  New  Jersey,  Frederick  Vinton ;  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Provost  C.  J.  Stille" ; 
Brown  University,  Rheuben  A.  Guild;  Rut- 
gers College,  Professor  T.  S.  Doolittle ; 
Williams  College,  the  Rev.  Washington 
Gladden ;  Union  College,  Professor  William 
Wells ;  Bowdoin  College,  the  Rev.  G.  T. 
Packard;  Hamilton  College,  Professor  Ed- 
ward North ;  Trinity  College,  William  C. 
Brocklesby ;  Wesleyan  University,  Profes- 
sor C.  T.  Winchester;  Lafayette  College, 
Professor  F.  A.  March;  Oberlin  College, 
President  James  H.  Fairchild;  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan,  Professor  Charles  K. 
Adams ;  Vassar  College,  Professor  Truman 
J.  Backus.  The  chapters  devoted  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  Columbia,  Dart- 
mouth, Amherst,  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  Cornell,  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
have  been  prepared  by  the  editors. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  contents  of  this 
octavo  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages.  The 
wisdom  of  the  editors  in  the  selection  of  the 
colleges  for  description  is  obvious;  but  if 


•  The  College  Book.  Edited  by  Charles  F.  Richardson 
and  Henry  A.  Clark.    Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 


the  Universities  of  Wisconsin  and  of  Califor- 
nia had  been  substituted  for  the  two  United 
States'  Academies,  a  higher  degree  of  unity 
had  been  attained.  The  authorship  of  the 
several  chapters  is,  in  general,  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  historic  accuracy;  and 
each  contributor  has,  in  a  spirit  deserving 
of  hearty  commendation,  avoided  any  special 
laudation  of  the  college  of  which  he  writes. 
The  history,  the  distinguished  officers,  grad- 
uates, and  benefactors,  the  religious  charac- 
ter and  course  of  study  are  the  points  most 
commonly  discussed;  and  the  unique  fea- 
tures of  any  institution  are,  of  course, 
touched  upon.  Among  the  twenty-four 
chapters  those  relating  to  Harvard,  Yale, 
Williams,  Bowdoin,  Oberlin,  and  Michigan 
are  preeminent  for  their  completeness  and 
interest  The  sixty  full-paged  heliotypes 
represent  the  buildings  of  each  of  the  insti- 
tutions described.  The  Naval  Academy 
alone  is  without  illustration.  The  only 
marked  defect  of  the  volume  is  the  lack  of 
an  index ;  and,  considered  as  a  whole,  it  is 
of  peculiar  value  to  those  interested  in  the 
history,  present  work,  or  promise  of  Ameri- 
can colleges.        Charles  F.  Thwing. 


BRYANT  AND  GAY'8  HI8T0EY  OF 
THE  ITHITED  STATES* 

THE  title  of  this  work  is  not  the  least 
important  part  of  it,  for  it  necessitates 
a  wholly  new  definition  of  authorship.  Mr. 
Bryant,  according  to  the  frank  statement  of 
the  preface,  revised  and  corrected  the  proof 
of  the  first  and  second  volumes,  and  it  is  on 
this  ground  that  the  work  bears  his  name. 
This  seems  a  slender  and  very  novel  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  claim  the  authorship  of 
a  history.  To  announce  it  to  the  public  as 
Mr.  Bryant's  history  seems  therefore,  hardly 
fair,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Gay,  who  is  the 
real  author  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term,  is  certainly  good  enough  to  stand 
upon  its  own  merits. 

To  call  this  history  "popular"  is  also  a 
misuse  of  language.  It  professes  to  fill  the 
need  which  neither  Mr.  Bancroft  nor  Mr. 
Hildreth  has  supplied,  and  that  such  a  need 
exists  in  our  colonial  history,  at  least,  no 
one  who  has  studied  the  subject  would  deny. 
Mr.  'Bancroft  is  too  voluminous  for  the 
largest  public,  and  Mr.  Hildreth  is  unsatis- 
factory, though  we  should  hardly  object  to 
the  latter  that  he  stopped  at  1820.  There  is 
unquestionably  a  vacant  place  in  our  histor- 
ical literature,  but  Mr.  Gay  has  not  filled  it 
It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  respect  his  work 
is  more  popular  in  the  best  and  truest  sense 
than  those  of  his  predecessors,  except  that 
it  is  better  printed  and  lavishly  illustrated. 
The  mere  mechanical  objections  even  are 


•  A  Popular  History  of  the  United  Slates-  By  William 
Cullen  Bo-ant  and  Sidney  Howard  Gay.  Charles  Scrib- 
neHs  Sons. 


serious.  Mr.  Gay's  volumes  are  cumbrous 
in  form,  and  their  weight  in  pounds  avoir- 
dupois is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  reader's 
enjoyment  The  whole  history,  moreover,  is 
elaborate,  and  carried  out  with  minute  detail, 
while  the  great  and  simple  forces  upon  which 
a  truly  popular  history  should  chiefly  insist 
are  obscured  and  confused.  Then,  too,  Mr. 
Gay  has  not  remedied  in  the  least  the  great 
defect  of  our  colonial  history.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  subject,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  its  very  uature 
fragmentary.  The  interest  is  necessarily 
broken,  and  nothing  is  so  injurious  to  his- 
tory or  so  lessens  its  effect  as  lack  of  con 
tinuity.  This  difficulty  is  inevitable,  and 
cannot  be  wholly  removed,  but  it  can  un- 
doubtedly be  modified  by  judicious  arrange- 
ment. But  it  is  in  this  very  important  par* 
ticular  Mr.  Gay  has  failed  most  conspicu- 
ously. He  seems  to  have  had  no  general 
plan,  or  rather  to  have  tried  every  system  in 
turn.  The  arrangement  of  subjects  accord- 
ing to  political  groups  has  not  occurred  to 
Mr.  Gay,  except  In  the  case  of  New  England, 
where  it  is  unavoidable.  Elsewhere  he  pur- 
sues a  plan  which  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of 
the  chronological  method  and  that  of  cog- 
nate subjects.  The  result  is  a  great  deal  of 
confusion,  and  the  interest  of  the  narrative 
is  continually  and  unnecessarily  broken. 
Mr.  Gay  rushes  from  one  colony  to  another 
apparendy  without  reason,  and  so  suddenly 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  any 
connection  between  the  different  portions  of 
his  narrative. 

If  we  take  the  work  for  what  it  really  is, 
an  elaborate  and  full  compendium  of  Amer- 
ican history,  there  is  much  to  praise.  Mr. 
Gay  seems  to  have  been  diligent  and  careful, 
and  to  have  consulted  the  latest  authorities. 
His  style  is  clear  and  simple,  and  often  en- 
livened with  a  very  pleasant  vein  of  satire. 
His  criticisms  are  usually  fair  and  his  reflec- 
tions just  —  with  one  very  marked  exception. 
He  devotes  a  great  deal  of  space  to  the  "per- 
secutions "  carried  on  by  the  Massachusetts 
Puritans,  and  censures  their  authors  as  nar- 
row and  tyrannical  bigots.  This  view  is  a 
safe  and  generally  accepted  one,  and  together 
with  the  Salem  witchcraft  and  the  Hartford 
convention,  has  done  good  service  in  litera- 
ture and  oratory  for  many  years.  But  while  it 
is  very  proper  for  Mr.  Gay  to  hold  such  opin- 
ions, there  is  serious  objection  to  his  making 
"  persecution  "  the  great  feature  of  early  New 
England  history,  and  then  telling  only  one 
side  of  the  story.  It  is  not  right  to  devote 
a  whole  chapter  to  the  harsh  treatment  of 
Gorton,  a  comparatively  insignificant  matter, 
and  pass  over  almost  entirely  the  contempo- 
raneous development  of  a  political  system, 
and  of  methods  of  government,  which  have 
left  an  impress  on  the  whole  country.  It  is 
wrong  to  describe  the  severe  policy  pursued 
toward  Rhode  Island,  without  showing  that 
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government  and  society  in  that  State  were 
factious,  turbulent,  and  unsettled.  It  is 
unjust  to  relate  fully  the  persecutions  of 
Quakers,  and  slur  the  dealings  of  Massa- 
chusetts with  the  Commissioners  of  Charles 
II.  And  it  conveys  a  false  impression  to 
say  that  in  New  England  alone  Quakers 
were  hung,  when  three  hundred  and  sixty 
perished  from  the  effects  of  persecution 
in  Old  England,  although  not  upon  the 
gallows.  This  is  sticking  to  the  letter  and 
violating  the  spirit  of  history. 

Mr.  Gay  wisely  makes  the  most  of  all 
the  picturesque  traditions,  but  he  is  not  suf- 
ficiently careful  about  their  authenticity. 
He  tells,  for  instance,  the  famous  story  of 
the  seizure  and  concealment  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Charter,  but  he  does  not  even  hint  that 
there  are  grave  doubts  as  to  its  truth.  In 
the  same  connection  he  makes  a  serious 
blunder  in  affirming  "  that  Connecticut,  like 
Massachusetts,  was  deprived  by  a  quo  war- 
ranto of  its  charter."  Two  writs  of  quo 
warranto  were  issued  against  Connecticut, 
but  neither  came  to  trial,  and  the  charter 
was  not  annulled.  The  different  results  of 
the  different  policies  and  conditions  of  the 
two  colonies  are  thus  lost  sight  of  if  these 
facts  are  misstated. 

Mr.  Gay  makes  another  lapse  from  his 
usual  accuracy  in  connection  with  Berkeley's 
restoration  in  Virginia.  He  speaks  of 
Berkeley's  letter  to  Charles  II,  acknowledg- 
ing his  commission  and  the  address  voted 
by  the  assembly  to  the  same  monarch,  as  if 
they  had  been  published  at  the  time  of  the 
Puritan  assembly  which  elected  Berkeley, 
after  the  fall  of  Richard  Cromwell  and  the 
death  of  Governor  Matthews.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  they  did  not  appear  until  the 
new  assembly,  which  met  in  the  spring  of 
1661  and  which  was  composed  of  royalists 
and  not  of  commonwealth's  men,  had  come 
together.  This  mistake  gives  an  erroneous 
idea  of  the  position  and  motives  of  the  Puri- 
tan leaders  in  Virginia.  They  accepted 
these  measures  because  they  were  powerless 
against  the  royalist  reaction,  and  not  because 
some  of  their  number  remained  in  the  coun- 
cil at  the  accession  of  Berkeley.  At  the 
same  place  (p.  225)  there  is  a  gross  typo- 
graphical error  which  should  be  corrected  in 
subsequent  editions.  The  phrase  pars  seq- 
uitur  ventrem  ought,  of  course,  to  be  partus 
sequitur  ventrem. 

The  last  four  chapters,  relating  to  Spanish 
and  French  exploration  and  setdement  in 
the  southwest,  are  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 
and  are  full  and  comprehensive,  but  the 
style  is  loose  and  careless,  and  some  of  the 
sentences  are  ungrammatical. 

The  illustrations  as  in  the  previous  vol- 
ume are  excellent,  and  reflect  credit  on  both 
designers  and  engravers.  The  average  is  so 
good  that  those  which  fall  below  it  are  very 
noticeable.    One  in  particular,  "the  death 


of  Philip,"  is  atrocious,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  volume. 


TAINE'S  TRENCH  REVOLUTION  * 

THE  readers  of  Prof.  Taine  are  hardly 
accustomed  to  think  of  him  as  an  his- 
torian. Yet  his  first  publication  was  an 
essay  on  Livy,  and  all  his  works  on  literature 
and  art  have  been  historical.  Three  years 
ago  he  entered  the  field  of  general  French 
history  by  the  publication  of  the  Ancien 
Rigime.  We  have  now  the  first  volume  of 
the  connected  work  on  The  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  opening  is  quietly  dramatic,  just 
enough  to  enlist  the  imagination,  and  then 
the  story  of  the  Spontaneous  Anarchy,  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  Application 
of  its  Constitution  —  which  are  the  three 
grand  divisions  of  this  volume  —  goes  on  in 
a  series  of  vivid  pictures,  at  every  point 
thoroughly  loyal  to  facts.  Take  a  single 
example  of  this  last  feature  —  the  "  Storming 
of  the  Bastille;"  what  was  it?  In  the 
light  of  Carlyle's  lurid  extravagance,  one 
could  hardly  overpaint  it ;  but  the  imagina- 
tive Taine  is  content  to  say : 

"  Eight  or  nine  hundred  men  only  were  con- 
cerned in  the  attack,  most  of  them  workmen  or 
shopkeepers  belonging  to  the  faubourg,  tailors, 
wheelwrights,  mercers,  and  wine  dealers,  mixed 
with  the  French  Guards.  The  Place  de  la 
Bastille,  however,  and  all  the  streets  in  the  vicin- 
ity, were  crowded  with  the  curious  who  came  to 
witness  the  sight" 

It  is  his  devotion  to  fact,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  diluting  the  author's  style,  on  almost 
every  page,  by  quotations  from  eye-witnesses, 
that  most  impresses  us.  M.  Taine  has  not 
given  us  a  new  theory  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, but  he  has  painted  a  new  picture  of 
■it,  and  one  completely  his  own  in  spirit  and 
details. 

His  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  Revo- 
lution cannot  be  fully  judged  apart  from  the 
preceding  work,  but  enough  is  here  given  to 
furnish  the  outline.  He  does  not,  we  think, 
give  its  full  importance  to  that  portentous 
fact  of  previous  French  history  —  ir religion; 
yet  he  recognizes  the  influence  of  Rousseau 
and  his  co-workers,  and,  as  a  side  point, 
eloquently  sketches  the  folly  and  loss  of 
France  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots. 
His  candor  allows  Gouverneur  Morris,  after- 
ward American  Minister,  to  say : 

"They  want  an  American  Constitution,  with 
the  exception  of  a  King  instead  of  a  President, 
without  reflecting  that  they  have  not  American 
citizens  to  support  that  Constitution.  .  .  .  This 
unhappy  country,  bewildered  in  the  pursuit  of 
metaphysical  whims,  presents  to  our  moral  view 
a  mighty  ruin," 

He  refers  to  Burke's  "  Reflections  "  as  "a 
prophecy  as  well  as  a  masterpiece." 

The  volume  ends  at  the  autumn  of  1792 
—  although  the  author  handles  his  dates  not 
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much  like  an  annalist;  and  gives  promise 
of  larger  material  for  the  second,  which,  we 
predict,  will  be  two  instead  of  one.  The 
evil  geniuses  have  not  yet  towered  above 
their  associates;  and  we  admire  the  self- 
restraint  which  has  given  us  a  whole  volume 
without  a  hero. 

As  to  the  style,  it  is  Taine's  subdued,  and 
therefore  improved.  As  ever,  he  does  not 
entertain,  he  captivates.  We  make  but  one 
criticism.  The  present  tense  is  overused. 
Not  only,  like  Livy,  does  he  use  it  to  por- 
tray scenes  which  might  be  combined  in  one 
view,  but  facts  with  their  causes  and  even 
future  results  are  incessantly  painted  as  the 
vivid  present  This  is  too  much.  An  his- 
torical picture  cannot  be  all  foreground. 

Of  the  translator's  work  we  can  say  that 
one  may  read  almost  every  page  without 
being  reminded  that  it  is  a  translation ;  and 
this  is  no  slight  praise. 

The  publishers  may  be  responsible  for  one 
feature  which  mars  the  otherwise  handsome 
style  of  the  volume ;  we  mean  the  constant 
use  of  dashes,  as  if  to  divide  the  reading 
into  verses  as  well  as  paragraphs.  On  one 
page  (19)  there  are,  between  sentences,  nine 
of  these,  all  as  useless  as  so  many  ink-blots. 
We  hope  no  whims  of  French  printers,  or  of 
anybody  else,  will  impose  this  style  upon 
American  pages. 

We  are  glad  that  this  admirable  book  has 
come  out  just  now.  The  French  Revolution  is 
healthful  reading  in  these  days  of  tramps 
and  Communism. 


THREE  NEW  TEXT-BOOKS. 

THE  newest  book  is  not  always  the  best ; 
but  in  science,  so  rapid  is  the  march  of 
discovery,  a  text-book  six  years  old  is  out  of 
date.  Prof.  Avery's  work 1  is  probably  the 
first  school-book  containing  a  description 
of  the  telephone  and  the  phonograph,  but 
even  here  we  miss  the  tasimeter  and  the 
microphone.  On  the  whole,  however,  a 
more  attractive  book  of  its  kind  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen.  All  the  ground 
usually  gone  over  in  our  high  schools  is 
thoroughly  covered,  and  in  plainness  of  lan- 
guage, number  of  illustrations,  and  typo- 
graphical accuracy,  author  and  publishers 
have  combined  to  add  new  interest  to  an  al- 
ways fascinating  study.  The  chapters  on 
light  and  on  sound  are  especially  well  done ; 
all  the  more  important  optical  and  musical 
instruments  are  explained ;  and  the  laws  of 
light  are  illustrated  by  more  than  seventy 
figures.  The  book  contains  also  an  unusual 
number  of  problems,  in  which  the  student  is 
practiced  both  with  the  English  and  with  the 
international  units  of  measure.  A  possible 
fault  with  the  book  is  that  it  may  lie  too 
plain,  a  danger  which  school-book  makers 
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would  do  well  to  consider.  The  recapitula- 
tions, for  example,  at  the  ends  of  the  sections, 
might  better  perhaps  have  been  left  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  young  student. 

The  publication  within  six  months  of  three 
new  rhetorics,  by  three  distinguished  schol- 
ars, should  be  encouraging  to  lovers  of  pure 
English.  The  last  of  the  three,*  by  Prof. 
David  J.  Hill  of  the  University  of  Lewisburg, 
is  more  elementary  than  Prof.  DeMille's, 
and  less  distinctly  a  compilation  than  Prof. 
A.  S.  Hill's,  but,  at  the  same  time,  lacking 
somewhat  the  vigorous  style  of  the  latter. 
Being  introductory  to  the  author's  more  ad- 
vanced work,  The  Science  of  Rhetoric,  it  is 
less  a  philosophy  of  rhetoric  than  a  com- 
pendium of  rhetorical  rules.  Originality  in 
subject-matter  is  not  to  be  expected ;  to-day 
the  author  of  a  rhetoric  must  exercise  his  in- 
vention in  the  discovery  of  new  ways  of 
presenting  old  truths.  Prof.  Hill  has  chosen 
what  may  be  called  the  natural  method.  The 
wants  of  the  young  writer  are  met  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  naturally  occur ;  first  the 
choice  of  a  subject,  then  the  accumulation 
and  arrangement  of  materials,  the  use  of 
words,  the  composition  of  paragraphs ;  and 
finally  the  correction  of  the  manuscript.  Al- 
though this  plan  brings  in  matter  properly 
outside  the  province  of  rhetoric,  in  an  ele- 
mentary treatise  the  method  is  to  be  com- 
mended ;  for  it  is  better  that  these  wants  be 
supplied  by  competent  hands  rather  than  be 
left  to  the  doubtful  judgment  of  the  teacher. 
Many  helpful  suggestions,  besides  the  mat- 
ter mentioned,  are  given  on  such  special 
forms  of  composition  as  letters,  orations, 
and  poems,  and  to  the  whole  is  added  an  ap- 
pendix, containing,  together  with  numerous 
practical  exercises,  a  complete  glossary. 

Mr.  Palmer's  treatise  on  double  entry  has 
long  been  used  in  the  Normal  College  and 
the  other  public  schools  of  New  York  city, 
and  this,  his  more  elementary  work,*  prom- 
ises to  be  as  popular.  Practical,  best  de- 
scribes it  in  a  word.  School-taught  book- 
keepers are  often  baffled  by  the  varied  trans- 
actions of  actual  business  ;  when  their  text- 
book affords  no  proper  directions,  their  chart 
is  gone,  and  they  are  at  sea.  Mr.  Palmer 
seeks  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by  first  analyz- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  accounts  separate- 
ly, the  cash,  personal,  and  the  profit  and  loss, 
and  establishing  each  on  a  reasonable  basis, 
and  then  combining  them  so  as  to  show  their 
relations.  Thus  the  student  is  required  to 
do  less  mechanical  copying,  but  more  think- 
ing. On  almost  every  page  he  is  taught 
some  business  maxim,  and  throughout  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  names,  qualities, 
and  prices  of  articles  bought  and  sold,  and 
the  conditions  effecting  changes  of  prices. 


»  The  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  By  David 
J.  Hill.   Sheldon  &  Co. 

•  Elements  of  Fook-keeping.  By  J.  H.  Palmer.  Shel- 
don &  Co. 


THE  ENGLISH  DIALEOT  SOCIETY'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  English  Dialect  Society  is  a  good 
example  of  the  numerous  and  highly 
respectable  family  of  English  specialist 
associations,  and  the  publications  before  us 
bearing  its  imprint  are  interesting  specimens 
of  its  work.  The  Dialect  Society  seems  to 
have  been  in  operation  about  six  years.  Its 
object  is  to  associate  students  of  Provincial 
English  for  the  easier  prosecution  of  their 
labor  and  the  fuller  utilization  of  results. 
Its  publications  are  of  uniform  size,  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  the  Chaucer  Society,  and  the 
Philological  Society.  The  subscription  is 
but  a  pound  a  year  (£\  2s.  for  subscribers  in 
America,  to  include  postage),  and  every  pay- 
ing subscriber  is  entitled  to  one  copy  of 
each  publication  of  the  Society  for  the  year. 
The  Society  has  its  present  head-quarters  at 
Manchester,  and  there  are  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  subscribers  on  its  list.  One 
of  its  immediate  projects  is  the  founding  of  a 
Dialect  Library.  I  ts  work  is  done  upon  a  care- 
fully systematized  plan,  with  a  local  editor 
for  each  county.  The  general  administra- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  an  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, a  Treasurer,  and  a  Committee.  The 
Society's  Financial  Statement  for  1877 
might  well  nerve  some  of  our  American 
specialists  to  organize  after  a  similar  plan. 

The  Society's  publications  for  the  six 
years  of  its  existence,  including  1878,  num- 
ber some  twenty-five,  and  those  now  before 
us  are  from  among  those  bearing  date  of  the 
present  year.  The  three  Parts  of  the  Bibli- 
ographical List1  run  through  two  hundred 
pages.  This  was  one  of  the  first  works 
undertaken  for  the  Society,  and  has  been  in 
hand  for  several  years,  its  preparation  in- 
volving great  labor,  and  the  growth  being 
slow.  First  in  it  comes  a  list  of  English 
dictionaries  and  of  other  works  illustrative 
of  the  general  subject ;  then  a  list  of  works 
relating  to  the  dialects  of  the  North  of  Ire- 
land ;  then  the  counties  are  considered  sepa- 
rately in  alphabetical  order ;  and,  last  of  all, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  A  list  of 
works  explanatory  of  slang  and  cant  is 
added.   The  titles  are  frequently  annotated. 

This  subject  of  dialect  has  a  closer  con- 
nection with  current  literature  than  might 
at  first  be  supposed,  as  will  appeir  from  this 
passage  in  a  note  from  George  Eliot,  printed 
in  his  introduction  by  Mr.  Skeat,  who  had 
written  to  the  author  of  Middlemarch  asking 
what  dialects  were  more  particularly  repre- 
sented in  her  various  works  : 

"  My  inclination  to  be  as  close  as  I  could  to 
the  rendering  of  dialect,  both  in  words  and 
spelling,  was  constantly  checked  by  the  artistic 
duty  of  being  generally  intelligible,    Dutfor  that 


1  A  Bibliographical  List  of  Works  Illustrative  of  the 
Various  Dialects  of  English.  Parts  I  and  II.  Edited  by 
Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat.    Part  III.   By  J.  H.  Nodal. 


check,  I  should  have  given  a  stronger  color  to 
the  dialogue  in  '  Adam  Tiede,'  which  is  modeled  in 
the  talk  of  N.  Staffordshire  and  the  neighboring 
part  of  Derbyshire.  The  spelling,  being  deter- 
mined by  my  own  ear  alone,  was  necessarily  a 
matter  of  anxiety,  for  it  would  be  as  possible  to 
quarrel  about  it  as  about  the  spelling  of  Oriental 
names. 

"  The  district  imagined  as  the  scene  of  1  Silas 
Marner'isin  N.  Warwickshire.  But  here,  and 
in  all  my  other  presentations  of  English  life, 
except  *  Adam  Dede,'  it  has  been  my  intention  to 
give  the  general  physiognomy  rather  than  a  close 
portraiture  of  the  provincial  speech  as  I  have 
heard  it  in  the  Midland  or  Mercian  region."  .  . 

Mr.  Dickinson's  Glossary  of  Cumberland 
Words  and  Phrases*,  No.  VIII  in  a  Series 
of  Glossaries,  is  a  second  edition,  revised 
and  extended,  of  a  work  published  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  long  since  out  of 
print.  Cumberland  is  a  small  county,  but  its 
shades  of  dialect  are  various  and  very 
marked.  Most  of  the  compiler's  140  pages 
are  occupied  with  the  Glossary  proper,  but 
by  way  of  preface  he  gives  a  table  of  pro- 
nunciation of  current  words,  and  lists  of 
words  applied  to  beating  or  striking,  as  also 
of  places  in  the  county  whose  pronunciation 
differs  from  the  spelling.  Thus  Keswick  is 
pronounced  Kezsick;  Blennerhasset,  Blin- 
r ay  set;  Derwent,  Daaren;  Egremont,  Eg- 
germoth;  Torpenhood,  Trafienna;  White- 
haven, Whitten,  and  so  on.  There  is  also  a 
curious  list  of  Cumberland  names  of  British 
plants. 

The  bulkiest,  and,  to  the  general  reader, 
the  most  interesting  of  these  publications, 
is  Thomas  Tusser's  Fiue  Hundred  Pointes 
of  Good  Husbandries  here  edited  from  the 
edition  of  1580,  collated  with  those  of  1573 
and  1 577  ;  together  with  a  reprint  of  a 
unique  version  of  the  poem  in  the  British 
Museum,  of  1557.  Tusser  belonged  to  the 
1 6th  century,  and  this  poem  is  remarkable 
for  its  pictures  of  the  English  domestic  life 
of  its  period,  and  for  its  sagacious  and  ethi- 
cal precepts.  The  author  was  a  strictly 
religious  man,  but  of  a  genial  temper,  and 
while  much  cannot  be  said  of  him  as  a  poet, 
his  verse  possesses  a  singular  antiquarian 
value,  while  its  peculiarities  of  style  and 
expression  are  a  delight  to  the  student  of 
old  English  literature.  To  "agricultural 
editors"  and  almanac-makers  it  might  be 
commended  as  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
information  and  advice  which  a  little  manip- 
ulation might  adapt  to  modern  prose  use. 
Take  the  following  stanzas  from  "Nouem- 
ber's  husbandrie : " 

Now  plouph  vp  thy  hcdland,  or  delue  it  with  sj  ade, 
where  otherwise  profit  but  little  is  made : 

And  cast  it  vp  high,  vpon  hillocks  to  stand, 
that  winter  may  rot  it,  to  conipas  thy  land. 

If  garden  requier  it,  now  touch  i;  yc  may, 
one  trench  not  a  yard  fiorn  another  gr>  lay: 

Which  being  well-filled  with  muck  by  and  by, 
go  couer  with  mold  for  a  season  to  ly. 
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The  chimney  all  sootie  would  now  be  made  cleene, 
for  feare  of  mischances,  loo  oftentimes  scene : 

Old  chimney  and  sootie,  if  fier  once  take, 
by  burning  and  breaking,  soone  mischeefe  may  make. 

When  ploughing  is  ended,  and  pasture  not  great, 
then  stable  thy  horses,  and  loud  them  with  meat : 

Let  season  be  drie  when  ye  take  them  to  house, 
for  danger  of  nittes,  or  for  feare  of  a  louse. 


There  are  more  than  200  pages  of  this 
quaint  poem,  which  is  variously  broken  up, 
and  full  of  all  sort  of  oddities  of  description 
and  exhortation ;  while  nearly  100  pages  of 
notes  and  a  glossary  let  the  reader  into  many 
of  its  secrets  which  would  otherwise  puzzle 
him. 

At  present,  there  are  not  many  American 
subscribers  to  the  Dialect  Society,  but  we 
should  say  there  might  well  be  more. 


MOSLET'S  ENGLISH  MEH  OF 
LETT  EES.* 

THREE  volumes  of  Mr.  John  Morley's 
new  series  of  literary  biographies  are 
now  before  the  American  public ;  enough  to 
enable  an  intelligent  judgment  as  to  the 
general  design  of  the  editor,  and  to  furnish 
some  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Morley  himself  is  eminent  among  living 
"  English  men  of  letters."  His  scholarship 
and  literary  faculty  have  been  well  exempli- 
fied in  his  lives  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
and  his  journalistic  sense  is  amply  evinced 
in  his  able  conduct  of  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view. For  the  supervision  of  a  series  like 
this,  intended  as  it  is  to  furnish  the  general 
public,  especially  the  younger  and  growing 
portion  of  it,  with 'short  descriptive  and 
critical  studies  of  the  masters  of  English 
literature,  he  has  exceptional  qualifications. 
He  has  been  fortunate,  too,  in  the  selection 
of  his  writers.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  is  favor- 
ably known  by  his  Hours  in  a  Library  and 
his  History  of  English  Thought  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Mr.  M  orison  is  a 
scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Mr. 
Hutton  is  the  accomplished  editor  of  The 
Spectator.  When  such  gentlemen  undertake 
the  sketching  of  figures  like  Johnson's,  Gib- 
bon's, and  Scott's,  the  best  of  work  is  to  be 
expected. 

Neither  of  the  volumes  before  us  is 
however  an  original  product,  except  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  fresh  and  skillful  combina- 
tion, within  a  narrow  compass,  of  materials 
already  at  hand  in  less  convenient  shape. 
BoswelPs  memorable  Life  of  Johnson,  Gib- 
bon's Memoirs,  and  Lockh  art's  Life  of  Scott 
are  respectively  the  sources  whence  Mr. 
Stephen,  Mr.  Morison,  and  Mr.  Hutton  have 
drawn  the  colors  for  their  palettes ;  the  art 
of  mixture  only  is  their  own.  And  very 
clever  art  it  is. 

The  sketch  of  Johnson  is  the  most  enter- 
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taining  of  the  three,  as  naturally  perhaps  it 
should  be  when  the  unique  character  of  the 
roan  is  considered.  What  an  uncouth  giant 
he  was  :  a  sort  of  megatherium  for  the  liter- 
ary paleontologist;  a  solitary  specimen  of 
an  extinct  species  of  a  bygone  age.  The 
treatment  of  Johnson  is,  as  it  must  needs 
be,  largely  anecdotical,  with  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  bringing  out  prominently  to  the 
reader  the  man's  huge  and  impressive  per- 
sonality, his  whimsically  eccentric  habits, 
the  commanding  individuality  of  bis  intellect, 
and  the  qualities  of  his  really  deep  and 
strong  affectional  nature.  There  is  a  sly 
and  delicate  humor  in  Mr.  Stephen's  touch 
which  finely  befits  his  subject,  and  the  book 
throughout  is  racy  and  readable  in  a  degree 
exceptional  even  for  one  of  its  class. 

Mr.  Morison's  account  of  Gibbon  has 
much  less  of  personal  flavor,  and  is  more 
philosophical  and  critical,  being  largely  oc- 
cupied with  analytic  estimates  of  his  writ- 
ings. "The  fife  of  Gibbon  is  the  less 
interesting,"  observes  Mr.  Morison,  "but 
his  work  remains  monumental  and  su- 
preme." Especially  is  attention  bestowed 
upon  his  master-piece,  The  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  three  chapters 
which  concern  that  magnificent  history  are 
an  admirable  introduction  to  it,  and  we 
desire  most  emphatically  to  commend  them 
to  those  of  our  younger  readers  who  have 
yet  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Gibbon. 
Yet  was  not  Gibbon's  character  wholly  com- 
monplace, or  his  career  uneventful.  The 
one  had  its  notable  traits  and  the  other  its 
romantic  passages,  and  to  both  justice  is 
here  done. 

Mr.  Hutton's  sketch  of  Sir'Walter  Scott 
partakes  of  the  best  qualities  of  both  of  the 
foregoing,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  finely  con- 
sidered and  finely  executed  essay.  It  blends 
in  just  proportions  the  merely  personal  with 
purely  critical ;  and  while  pleasing  the  eye 
with  picturesque  details  of  Scott  as  a  man 
and  in  his  life,  never  loses  sight  of  its  deeper 
purpose  of  guiding  the  judgment  with  re- 
spect to  his  immortal  poems  and  tales.  We 
discern  in  Mr.  Hutton,  too,  a  moral  feeling 
which  is  most  wisely  and  profitably  directed. 
His  admiration  of  Scott's  genius  does  not 
blind  him  to  Scott's  weaknesses,  and  his 
concluding  remarks  seem  to  us  as  just  in 
their  discrimination  as  they  are  generous  in 
their  charity.  The  more  strictly  critical 
chapters  deserve  the  careful  reading  of  all 
lovers  of  Scott.  Mr.  Hutton's  perceptions 
are  unusually  keen  and  nice ;  he  sees  con- 
trasts and  strikes  balances  which  elude  any 
but  the  most  careful  student;  and  his  in- 
sight is  everywhere  a  positive  advantage. 

The  volumes  of  this  series  are  not  large, 
and  are  in  every  sense  easy  reading.  To 
the  charms  of  their  subjects  are  added  the 
convenience  of  excellent  paper  and  type, 
and  the  attractions  of  a  distinctive  uniform 


binding  in  black  cloth  with  red  lettering. 
The  price,  seventy-five  cents,  is  very  moder- 
ate ;  and  the  fifteen  or  twenty  volumes  that  are 
promised  will  constitute  a  very  useful  library 
of  introduction  to  English  literature. 


MARSHALL'S  ABT-AHATOMY.0 

THE  subject  of  this  work,  the  eminence 
of  its  author,  its  imposing  dimensions, 
and  the  profuseness  and  excellence  of  the 
original  drawings  with  which  it  is  illustrated, 
combine  to  give  it  obvious  distinction.  Mr. 
Marshall  is  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  and  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery therein,  as  well  as  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts;  and  was 
lately  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington School  of  Design.  In  this  volume 
are  embodied  the  instructions  given  to  his 
classes  in  art-anatomy  during  a  long  series 
of  years.  The  matter  is  distributed  in  three 
parts,  of  which  the  first  relates  to  the  Bones 
of  the  human  frame,  considered  both  col- 
lectively in  the  skeleton  and  separately. 
The  second  part  subjects  the  Joints  to  a  like 
close  study,  and  in  the  third  part  the  Mus- 
cles are  similarly  treated.  The  design  is  to 
lay  bare  the  true  anatomical  basis  of  art  as 
related  to  the  human  form;  to  put  the 
sculptor  and  the  painter  in  possession  of  the 
structural  facts  in  the  nearest  possible  con- 
formity to  which  lies*  the  secret  of  their 
success.  After  calling  attention  to  a  law 
universally  observed  in  the  organic  world, 
that  what  is  exposed  to  view  is  more  finished 
and  beautiful  than  what  is  hidden,  Prof. 
Marshall  says : 

"  The  beauty  of  the  human  form,  however,  does 
not,  by  any  means,  reside  entirely  in  its  superficial 
covering,  but  it  depends  essentially  on'that  of  the 
structures  situated  beneath  the  integument.  .  .  . 
In  all  ages  and  nations,  the  most  highly  gifted 
artist  must  have,  at  least,  desired  to  know  with 
certainty,  the  causes  and  conditions  concealed 
beneath  the  surface,  of  the  numerous  and  often 
fleeting  swellings  and  hollows,  ridges  and  depres- 
sions, and  of  other  markings  which  he  can  per- 
ceive, but  some  of  which  he  is  frequently  able  to 
detect  only  during  a  passing  moment." 

Anatomy  has,  therefore,  always  been  a 
necessary  study  with  artists.  Dr.  Ludwig 
Choulant,  in  his  Geschichte  und  Bioliograph- 
ie  der  Anatomischen  Abbildung  [Leipzig: 
1852],  gives  a  list  of  sixty-two  works  devoted 
to  art-anatomy,  nearly  all  of  these  illustrated, 
which  were  published  between  1585  and 
1850.  The  history  of  artists,  as  Prof.  Mar- 
shall reminds  us,  has  been  full  of  examples 
of  warm  personal  friendship  and  cordial  co- 
operation between  contemporary  workers  in 
the  domain  common  to  science  and  art. 
Relations  of  this  kind  existed  between 
Delia  Torre  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  between 
Colombo  and  Michael  Angelo,  between  Da 
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Carpi  and  Benvenuto  Cellini.  As  our  author 
says: 

M  So  far  as  art-anatomy  is  concerned,  the  most 
remarkable  and  satisfactory  works  of  each  epoch 
have  been  those  in  the  production  of  which 
artists  and  anatomists,  of  equally  great  reputa- 
tion, have  been  jointly  engaged ;  or  else  the 
artist  and  anatomist  have  met  in  the  same  person, 
the  artist  himself  having  dissected,  or  the  anato- 
mist having  been  his  own  draughtsman." 

For  the  majority  of  our  readers,  who  have 
no  care  for  the  technics  of  art,  the  work 
before  us  would  have  comparatively  little 
interest,  except  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
best  English  book-making,  or  for  the  excel- 
lent engravings  of  bare  bones,  complicated 
joints,  grinning  skulls,  ghastly  skeletons, 
and  intricate  muscular  systems  which  beau- 
tify its  pages ;  but  the  professional  student 
of  the  subject  which  it  expounds  will  in- 
stantly recognize  its  value,  and  take  it  to 
himself  as  a  trustworthy  helper. 


FERNS  AND  FERN  CULTURE. 

IT  is  certain  these  two  books  will  be 
eagerly  read  by  the  great  army  of  fern 
collectors,  and  would-be  fern  raisers.  That 
they  are  in  no  sense  scientific  will  add 
rather  than  detract  from  their  popularity. 
Within  a  few  years,  the  great  use  that  has 
been  made  of  pressed  ferns  to  decorate 
living  rooms,  and  the  fashion  of  cultivating 
natives  as  well  as  exotics  in  Wardian  cases, 
conservatories  and  bell  ferneries,  as  well  as 
unprotected  in  northern  and  eastern  win- 
dows, where  no  flowering  plant  was  ever 
known  to  thrive,  has  made  hundreds,  who 
care  not  a  straw  for  the  difference  between 
a  fern  and  a  geranium,  ransack  all  horticult- 
ural publications  in  hope  of  help.  Ferns  in 
Their  Homes  and  Ours1  is  just  the  book  they 
want  Prof.  Robinson,  who  has  been  very 
successful  in  his  own  ferneries  at  Salem, 
understands,  better  than  most  amateurs  of 
wealth  and  leisure,  the  needs  of  those  who 
have  but  little  time  and  less  money  for  the 
delightful  study  his  book  so  attractively  sets 
forth.  After  a  few  short  chapters,  devoted 
to  the  distinctive  qualities  of  ferns,  their 
classification,  distribution,  nomenclature,  and 
literature,  he  plunges  into  practical  details. 
Without  detracting  from  the  value  of  his 
suggestions  as  to  the  management  of  exotic 
ferns  in  stove  and  greenhouses,  we  are 
especially  charmed  with  the  pages  devoted 
to  the  collection  of  native  species  for 
cultivation  in  out-of-door  ferneries.  Unlike 
the  rest  of  the  book,  which  of  necessity  goes 
over  familiar  ground,  this  part,  being  the 
record  of  personal  observation  and  experi- 
ence, possesses  a  charm  and  freshness  as 
rare  as  delightful.  Hardly  a  line  could  be 
spared  without  positive  loss,  and  we  were 
at  once  reminded  as  we  read  of  Walter 
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Scott's  advice :  "  Never  try"  to  tell  anybody 
else  anything  that  you  have  not  seen  or  done 
yourself."  We  cannot  think  of  a  locality  so 
barren,  or  a  person  so  dull,  that  these  sug- 
gestions would  not  enable  to  obtain,  between 
July  and  September,  sufficient  ferns  and 
allied  plants  to  start  a  fernery  that,  if  not  as 
beautiful  as  Prof.  Robinson's,  would  yet  be 
of  priceless  worth  to  its  owner.  Of  course 
his  list  of  ferns  and  congenial  plants  may 
be  varied  indefinitely,  and  like  all  others  of 
the  same  sort  it  is  given  more  for  sugges- 
tion than  literal  imitation.  But  he  is  right  in 
insisting  that  whatever  is  transplanted  shall 
be  done  with  care.  Who  has  not  shivered 
to  see  the  way  well-meaning  people  tear  up 
anything  that  pleases  their  eye,  no  matter 
how  unsuited  to  their  purpose  ?  If  one  is 
not  willing  to  follow  his  few  and  sensible 
directions,  then,  for  the  sake  of  others  who 
are,  leave  the  beautiful,  shy  creatures  in 
their  chosen  haunts. 

A  helpful  word  has  Prof.  Robinson,  as 
well,  for  the  many  who  find  out-of-door 
ferneries  as  much  beyond  their  reach  as 
stove  or  greenhouses.  Even  Wardian  cases 
are  unattainable  luxuries  oftentimes,  but  a 
bell  fernery  may  be  had  by  anybody ;  for  it 
means  only  turning  down  any  glass  on  any 
plate  or  stand  you  may  have.  Mitchella 
vine,  that  grows  everywhere,  a  little  bladder 
fern,  and  a  bit  of  Selagittella  Martensii,  will 
make  any  nxyn  beautiful. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  propagation  of  ferns 
many  curious  facts  are  mentioned.  Some 
move  away  from  the  place  where  they  are 
originally  started,  so  that  planted  in  the 
middle  of  a  pot  they  will  soon  be  found  only 
on  the  edges  ;  others,  like  the  walking  fern, 
root  at  the  tapering  end  of  the  frond ;  and 
still  others  will  grow  from  viviparous  bulbs 
which  come  on  the  upper  or  under  side  of 
the  frond,  according  to  the  species.  Some- 
times these  bulblets  fall  and  grow  the  second 
year,  but  usually  they  remain  attached  to  the 
frond  and  develop  several  leaves,  while  still 
drawing  their  nourishment  from  the  parent 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  is 
provided  with  a  good  index,  and  in  almost 
all  cases  gives  authorities  if  doubtful  theo- 
ries are  touched  upon.  Its  numerous  illus- 
trations, drawn  from  living  specimens  and 
existing  ferneries,  are  true  and  pleasing; 
while  its  eight  colored  plates,  of  rarer  and 
more  delicate  species,  are  alone,  for  pur- 
poses of  identification,  worth  the  price  of 
the  book. 

Ferns  of  Kentucky  covers  similar  although 
not  identical  ground.  Concerning  itself  not 
at  all  with  exotic  species,  it  gives  us  many 
etchings  and  concise  descriptions  of  ferns 
found  in  Kentucky.  Perhaps  the  title  a  little 
misleads,  for  but  two  of  the  forty  described 
are  peculiar  to  that  State ;  the  others  occur- 

*  Ferns  of  Kentucky.  By  John  Williamson.  John  P. 
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ring  in  the  region  adjacent  and  in  New  Eng- 
land. As  Gray's  manual  gives  but  fifty-seven 
species  for  the  whole  country  north  of  the 
tropics,  it  will  be  admitted  that  Kentucky  is 
uncommonly  rich.  And  the  value  of  Mr. 
Williamson's  little  book  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  limited  and  specific.  Directions  to  the 
exact  place  where  the  specimen  described 
may  be  found,  and  in  many  cases  just  how 
to  get  there,  make  it  as  valuable  to  a  bota- 
nist as  a  chart  is  to  a  sailor.  In  England 
almost  every  town  has  a  hand-book  of  this 
kind,  but  we  do  not  recall  any  other  in 
American  literature,  and  we  do  not  wonder 
at  the  hospitable  welcome  this  has  received. 

Mr.  Wdliamson  is  a  young  Scotch  me- 
chanic of  Louisville,  and  our  respect  for  his 
attainments  is  increased  when  we  find  that 
the  truthful  and  delicate  etchings  which  so 
enrich  the  book  are  from  his  own  hand. 
Evidently  it  is  a  work  of  love,  and  we  can- 
not help  hoping  his  example  may  be  stimu- 
lating, and  that  we  may  have  soon  as  many 
good  botanists  and  correct  naturalists  among 
our  "working-men"  as  are  found  in  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Williamson  has  his  chapters 
likewise  on  collecting;  and  a  list  of  plants 
that  in  his  locality  do  well  with  ferns.  Com- 
paring this  with  Prof.  Robinson's,  one  sees 
there  is  more  difference  in  the  flowers  than 
the  ferns  of  the  two  sections. 

In  pressing  ferns,  instead  of  flat  boards 
and  heavy  weights,  necessitating  constant 
and  irritating  changing  of  papers,  which  Mr. 
Williamson  advises,  we  use  wire  covers  with 
a  strap  at  each  end.  Then  put  one  strap  in 
the  middle  and  hang  the  covers  up  in  the  air 
and  the  work  is  done.  The  papers  never 
have  to  be  changed.  For  mounting  speci- 
mens, paper  gummed  on  one  side  can  be 
bought  of  any  stationer.  It  is  transparent 
and  shows  less  than  anything.  Care  should 
be  exercised  in  putting  it  on,  as  will  be  evi- 
dent from  Mr.  Williamson's  own  etching. 
He  alludes  to  the  necessity,  but  in  the  speci- 
men he  gives,  a  common  "polypody,"  the 
beauty  is  marred  by  the  needless  width  of 
the  strap.  Two  specimens  of  a  species 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  page :  one 
with  the  fructification  exposed,  the  other 
with  the  side  always  turned  to  us  while 
growing.  But  individual  taste  governs  here 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  it  is  perhaps  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  value  of  this  unpretending 
treatise  that  it  calls  to  mind  many  ways  of 
doing  the  same  work.  Like  Prof.  Robin- 
son's book,  it  is  furnished  with  an  index 
and  the  typography  is  excellent.  It  cer 
tainly  is  most  creditable  not  only  to  its  au- 
thor who,  without  the  libraries  and  scholarly 
help  our  older  cities  afford,  could  so  de- 
scribe and  draw  ferns,  but  to  the  discern- 
ment and  enterprise  of  the  firm  publishing, 
and  to  the  intelligence  and  interest  of  the 
Louisville  people,  who,  we  are  informed, 
have  bought  it  in  large  numbers. 
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We  are  thankful  to  the  authors  and  pub- 
lishers of  the  above  books  that  they  are 
sold  so  cheap,  thus  putting  them  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  earning  for  themselves  the 
title  of  benefactors  as  much  as  if  they  had 
discovered  a  new  breadstuff,  or  a  material 
that  would  never  wear  out. 

Annie  Sawyer  Downs. 


GOETHE  AHD  HIS  FAUST. 

MR.  HAYWARD'S  little  book1  can 
hardly  claim  to  be  a  monograph  or  a 
biography,  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  clear, 
compact  and  useful  biographical  essay,  and, 
as  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case  if  the  theme 
were  treated  with  any  skill,  extremely  inter- 
esting. It  is  done  with  so  much  skill  that 
there  is  an  admirable  completeness  to  it  in 
spite  of  its  brevity.  One  passes  in  rapid 
but  intelligent  review  the  striking  features 
of  Goethe's  life,  not  as  detached  incidents, 
but  as  situations  intimately  connected  with 
his  intellectual  activity,  and  giving  the  occa- 
sion, or  stimulus,  or  idea  to  one  after  another 
of  his  great  works.  These  works  also  are 
described,  and  compared  in  their  order  and 
connection  ;  and  upon  some  disputed  points 
the  author  shows  himself  no  mere  follower 
of  somebody  else,  but  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent views  ready  with  reasons  for  them. 
Among  great  poets  Goethe  is  marked  par- 
ticularly by  the  foundation  of  his  writings  in 
his  experience ;  they  proceeded  directly  out 
of  this  or  that  fact  or  adventure ;  and  he  laid 
everything  under  contribution. 

This  fact  it  is  which  makes  Goethe's  life 
so  interesting  in  every  detail  and  so  neces- 
sary as  the  key  to  his  writings.  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  has  perceived  it  clearly,  and  is  guided 
by  it.    He  remarks  : 

[Goethe]  "drew  his  inspiration  from  without, 
from  the  acting,  thinking,  feeling  world  around 
him ;  he  omits  no  opportunity  of  stating  that  he 
is  essentially  objective  rather  than  subjective ; 
he  invites  particular  attention  to  his  habit  of 
moulding  into  a  poetic  shape  everything  which 
vividly  affects  him." 

Goethe  questions  mechanics  and  artists 
eagerly,  he  roams  with  enthusiasm  over  the 
haunted  and  venerable  places  of  Frankfort,  he 
is  thrown  into  transports  by  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  a  shoemaker. 

Many  poets,  and  some  among  the  greatest, 
we  must  be  content  to  know  only  as  great 
singers,  epic  or  dramatic.  But  Goethe 
stands  out  before  us  in  clear  relief  as  a  prose 
writer,  a  poet,  a  scientist,  and  a  man.  In 
all  we  see  him  in  a  very  strong  light.  As  a 
scientist  he  deserves  the  praise  of  an  origi- 
nal discoverer;  and  as  a  writer  he  must 
certainly  be  classed  with  the  few  peerless 
ones,  earth's  very  greatest  sons  whose  num- 
bers may  be  counted  upon  the  fingers.  As 
a  man  —  alas  !    We  are  glad  that  the  author 


'  Goethe.    By  A.  Hayward.    J.  B.  Lippincotl  &  Co. 


of  this  little  book  does  not  worship  genius 
after  the  fashion  in  which  Greek  mythology 
adores  beauty.  Thomas  Hughes  boldly 
answers  his  critics  that  his  great  object  in 
writing  Tom  Brown  was  to  preach,  and  that 
he  thinks  there  is  hardly  any  other  good 
excuse  for  writing  a  book.  Lowell,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  suspicious  of  preaching 
poetry.  But  whatever  we  may  think,  who  can 
decide  without  temerity  that  Goethe  would 
not  have  climbed  still  higher  up  Parnassus 
if  he  had  possessed  the  moral  sinews  of  a 
noble  man. 

We  wish  the  English  of  this  book  was  a 
little  more  worthy  of  the  subject.  It  is 
bright,  easy,  idiomatic,  by  no  means  totally 
lacking  in  grace,  and  is  also  very  perspicu- 
ous; but  it  has  a  common  taint  to  it,-  like 
much  to  be  met  with  in  ordinary  periodical 
literature.  An  occasional  wrong  tense  or 
uncertainty  as  to  the  antecedent  of  a  pronoun 
betrays  haste.  To  "  bring  one  acquainted  " 
is  hardly  an  established  idiom  for  to  make 
acquainted,  and  to  "swear  by  him"  for 
admire  him  is  vulgar. 

The  edition  of  the  Faust*  makes  a  fourth 
volume  in  the  series  of  "  German  Classics 
for  American  Students,"  but  contains  only 
the  first  part  of  the  work.  The  introduction 
comprises  a  brief  account  of  several  editions 
of  the  poem  to  which  reference  is  made, 
and  a  clear  but  concise  discussion  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the^  Faust-Legend 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
the  form  in  which  it  was  first  presented  to 
Goethe,  and  the  growth  of  the  poem  in  his 
mind.  The  text  adopted  is  that  of  Von 
Loeper,  with  one  or  two  variations.  Thirty 
pages  of  notes  are  given  to  the  explanation 
of  obscure  allusions  and  difficult  passages. 
The  letter-press,  both  of  the  text  and  of  the 
notes,  is  distinct  and  legible,  and  the  lines 
are  numbered  upon  the  margin,  a  new  an,d 
admirable  feature  in  editions  of  Faust. 


1  Faust.  Edited  with  Notes  by  James  Morgan  Hart.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


A  SOUTHERN  HOVEL* 

A GREAT  deal  has  been  said  in  America 
about  a  national  literature ;  and  many 
wise  suggestions  have  been  volunteered  on 
the  subject,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  our 
authors,  with  the  exception  of  a  notable  few, 
have  too  often  drawn  inspiration  from  for- 
eign models,  and  offered  us  a  literature 
based  on  conditions  which  have  no  root  in 
our  social  system,  and  therefore  of  no  per- 
manent value.  But  nothing  is  more  impos- 
sible than  to  create  a  national  literature  or 
art  by  rule  and  compass,  nor  can  authors 
found  it  by  any  amount  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  It  is  most  naturally  to  be  evolved 
with  absence  of  purpose,  or  rather  from  an 

•  Like  unto  Like.     By  Sherwood  Bonner.    Harper  & 

Brothers. 


irresistible  inspirational  impulse  on  the  part 
of  a  people  or  an  age  to  find  expression  for 
the  ideas  peculiar  to  itself.  The  author,  who 
to  genius  allies  an  unconscious  sympathy 
with  the  great  emotions  of  the  age,  is  so  far 
a  living  power;  and  if  to  this  he  further 
adds  unconscious  accord  with  the  tendencies 
of  his  own  country,  then,  and  then  alone, 
does  he  become  a  pioneer  in  founding  a 
national  literature.  When  a  country  is  ripe 
for  it,  its  literature  comes  unsought  .and  the 
authors  who  are  its  creators  appear. 

Among  various  indications  that  such  a  lit- 
erature is  at  hand,  not  the  least  is  the  publi- 
cation of  such  a  remarkable  work  as  Like 
unto  Like.  In  style,  it  suggests  the  work  of 
no  other  writer ;  its  merits  and  its  faults  are 
entirely  its  own  ;  its  characters  could  only 
be  found  in  our  complex  civilization.  The  plot 
is  founded  on  certain  phases  of  American 
society,  and  is  evidently  directly  suggested 
by  the  author's  personal  experience  and 
observation.  While  everywhere  indicating 
that  the  author  is  a  woman  of  "  culture,"  in 
the  conventional  sense  of  the  term  peculiar 
to  Boston,  this  novel  also  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  its  inspiration  has  not  been  drawn 
from  looks,  but  from  real  life  ;  the  dramatis 
persona  are  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood. 
The  style  is  exceptional  in  its  ease  and  lim- 
pidity ;  and  while  abounding  in  brilliant 
touches,  there  is  about  it  none  of  the  imma- 
ture floridness  which  characterizes  so  many 
first  novels,  nor  is  the  vivid  description  in. 
certain  portions  so  exceptional  as  to  affect 
the  symmetry  of  the  composition  as  a  whole. 

The  strength  of  the  story  does  not,  how- 
ever, lie  so  much  in  the  plot  as  in  its  dra- 
matic  style   and  original   descriptions  of 
character.     The  scene  is  laid  in  a  typical 
southern  country  village,  and  describes  the 
peculiar  social  conditions  resulting  from  the 
late  civil  war.    Southern  planters  and  their 
families,  once  wealthy  but  impoverished  by 
the  great  struggle,  officers  of   the  Union 
army,  abolitionists,  and  freedmen  are  the 
pieces  which  move  before  us  in  this  game  of 
life.     As  a  southern  woman   of  unusual 
keenness  of  observation,  the  author  has  been 
able  not  only  to  give  us  vivid  portraitures, 
but  to  rescue  from  oblivion  certain  typical 
traits  and  customs  which  are  rapidly  passing 
away  with  the  changed  condition  of  things. 
In  touching  on  political  changes  and  opin- 
ions, in  which  respect  she  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  be  a  strong  partisan,  we  find 
a  striking  proof  of  her  intellectual  strcn- th. 
Evidently  something  of  a  pessimist,  she  yet 
steers  with  very  fair  success  a  middle  course 
between   extreme   northern   and  southern 
opinion,  and  displays  an  impartiality  which, 
we  trust  the  ladies  may  pardon  us  for  saying, 
is  excessively  rare  in  the  gentler  sex.  As 
she  herself  says  of  her  heroine,  she  has 
u  developed  the  unfeminine  power  of  look- 
ing at  a  question  on  more  than  one  sidei*  in 
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which  respect  she  may  be  fairly  placed  in 
the  same  rank  with  George  Eliot.  Chapter 
xxv,  entitled  "Five  Sides  to  a  Question," 
offers  on  the  whole  the  fairest  presenta- 
tion of  the  respective  political  claims  of  the 
North  and  South  which  we  have  seen  in 
print. 

But  to  the  general  reader  the'  story  is  a 
matter  of  more  moment,  and  here  there  is 
found  enough  of  humor,  pathos,  and  original 
observation  to  hold  the  charmed  attention 
to  the  end.  The  characters  of  Blythe,  Ellis, 
the  abolitionist,  Civil  Rights  Bill,  Mrs.  Roy, 
and  the  inimitable  Mrs.  Oglethorpe,  abun- 
dantly vindicate  their  right  to  a  prominent 
and  permanent  place  in  our  literature.  The 
idyllic  opening  chapter  is  a  fitting  prelude  to 
a  drama  which  treats  of  the  social  changes 
a  great  people  are  passing  through  as  the 
result  of  a  mighty  civil  war.  The  pathetic 
description  of  Decoration  Day  is  of  historic 
importance ;  the  peculiar  views  and  charac- 
ter of  EUis  scarcely  exaggerate  the  unwhole- 
some tendencies  of  certain  cliques,  more 
noisy  than  influential  in  some  northern 
cities ;  the  wild,  blind  hate  of  old  Mrs. 
Herndon  is  like  the  dying  wail  of  the  "lost 
cause ; "  and  the  passionate  strophes  of  love 
in  Ellis's  letter  thrill  like  dithyrambic  strains 
from  the  Sapphic  lyre. 

S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 


CURRENT  FICTION. 

There  are  plenty  of  critics  to  praise  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Eggleston's  novels,  but  we  cannot  be  of 
their  number.  We  do  not  like  the  sort  of  novel 
he  writes,  though  perhaps  we  dislike  Roxy 
[Charles  Scribner's  Sons]  less  than  some  of  its 
predecessors.  Coarse,  brutal,  slangy  people  we 
do  not  find  agreeable  in  real  life,  and  the  deline- 
ation of  such  people,  however  skillfully  it  is  done, 
and  however  good  the  motive,  does  not  make 
the  fiction  which  we  delight  to  read.  As  a  pan- 
oramic succession  of  typical  western  scenes  —  a 
gallery  of  rude  and  striking  character  portraits, 
done  in  outline  with  charcoal,  Roxy  manifests 
the  same  power  as  others  from  the  same  hand  ; 
Roxy  herself  is  a  loftier,  nobler  figure  than  any 
drawn  by  Dr.  Eggleston  which  we  remember; 
and  the  story,  as  a  story,  shows  growth  in  con- 
structive ability  and  in  strength  and  steadiness 
of  handling;  but  there  is  little  that  is  refined 
or  refining  in  it  Dr.  Eggleston  ought  to  be  our 
American  George  Macdonald,  but  so  to  be  he 
must  rise  out  of  his  present  self  into  a  finer  mood. 

Daudet's  last  story  is  The  Little- Good- For- 
Nothing  [Estes  &  Lauriat].  There  are  many 
people  of  fact  whom  that  appellation  might  fit, 
but  he  who  wears  it  in  this  instance  of  fiction  is  a 
French  boy  who  grows  up  to  manhood  before  the 
reader's  eye,  first  appearing  as  a  luckless  child 
in  his  parents'  home  ;  next  as  a  struggling  tutor  in 
a  large  academy ;  and  finally  as  a  wayward 
youth  in  great  and  wicked  Paris  ;  where  he  loses 
the  bloom  of  innocence,  wanders  for  a  time  on 
the  very  brink  of  moral  ruin,  even  loses  his 
footing,  and  is  only  rescued  from  a  dark  fate  by 
the  hand  of  a  faithful  brother.  This  brother's 
noble  character  is  the  redeeming  quality  of  the 


book,  which  is  a  miniature  rather  than  a  large 
canvas,  the  first  impressions  from  which  are 
rather  pleasanter  than  the  last.  We  do  not  like 
to  see  so  weak  and  undeserving  a  person  as 
Daniel  Eyssette  winning  such  a  pure  prize  as 
Black  Eyes;  especially  with  hands  smirched  as 
his  were  by  contact  with  Irma  Borel. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  have -originated,  not 
only  a  "Sunday- Hour  Series,"  but  a  J'  Spare- 
Hour  Series."  Two  volumes  of  the  latter  have 
appeared,  attractively  and  tastefully  printed,  and 
both  extremely  good  as  religious  stories.  Step- 
ping-Stones,  by  Sarah  Doudney,  is  decidedly 
religious,  but  without  cant  or  sectarianism,  and 
its  good  lessons  are  many  and  impressive.  Its 
staple  is  English.  The  Other  House,  by  Mary 
A.  Higham,  is  neither  so  religious  in  its  tone, 
nor  so  interesting,  but  it  is  English  like  the  other, 
and  is  worth  taking  up  in  some  "spare  hour." 

Nobody's  Business  [Authors'  Publishing  Co.] 
relates  the  experiences  of  an  impoverished 
southern  family  who  preferred  labor  to  beggary, 
came  North  to  seek  it,  and  succeeded.  It  is 
wholesome,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  interesting,  but 
there  is  not  much  of  it. —  Two  short  stories,  by 
Mrs.  Burnett,  are  bound  up  under  the  title  of  A 
Quiet  Life  [T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros.].  In  the  first  of 
the  two  we  have  a  rector's  daughter  dying  of  a 
broken  heart  through  unrequited  love  —  a  pa- 
thetic and  saddening  picture  ;  the  other,  sepa- 
rately called  The  Tide  on  the  Moaning  Bar,  tells 
the  old  story  of  man's  inhumanity  to  woman,  and 
of  her  consequent  despair  and  death.  Neither 
is  in  any  sense  powerful,  though  neither  is  un- 
worthy of  the  author. 

Sybil  Spencer  is  an  interesting  story  with  an 
historical  basis,  the  scene  being  laid  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  There  is  a  flavor  of  mili- 
tary incident,  but  the  heroine  dies  of  a  broken 
heart.  There  are  other  sorrowful  episodes.  — 
Almost  an  Englishman  opens  in  a  steamer  bound 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  and  ends  in  Amer- 
ica, but  most  of  the  intermediate  action  takes 
place  in  England.  It  is  rather  of  a  sensational 
order.  Both  of  these  are  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

MINOR  NOTICES. 


Texts  from  the  Buddhist  Canon,  commonly 
known  as  Dhammapada.  Translated  from 
the  Chinese  by  Samuel  Bcal.  [Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.] 

The  publishers  deserve  much  praise  for 
their  steady  continuation  of  the  Foreign  and 
Philosophical  Library,  the  twelfth  volume  of 
which  is  Prof.  Beal's  Dhammapada.  The 
work  is  a  translation  from  the  Chinese — not 
a  literal  translation,  but  only  such  an  abstract 
of  it  as  seemed  necessary  for  the  Professor's 
purpose.  The  original  has  already  been 
twice  translated  from  the  Pali  —  Max  M til- 
ler's translation  appearing  in  1870;  but 
Prof.  Beal  contrived  to  alight  upon  a  copy 
of  the  work  while  he  was  examining  the 
great  body  of  books  comprising  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  Canon.  The  literary  value  of  the 
work  being  already  known,  thanks  to  Max 
Miiller  and  the  various  criticisms  on  his 
translation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  at  any 
length   to   the   American   edition   of  the 


Dhammapada,  save  to  hope  that  Prof.  Beal 
will  continue  his  labors  in  this  field  — he  is 
now  Professor  of  Chinese  at  University 
College,  London ;  and  we  trust  that  he  and 
his  co-laborers  will  be  enabled  to  throw 
fresh  light  on  Buddhist  literature  from 
Chinese  sources.  With  respect  to  the 
Chinese  version,  Prof.  Beal  is  confident  that 
every  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  it  as  a 
recension  of  the  parables  of  rjharmatrata 
(70  B.  C.\  which  were  brought  to  China  from 
India  about  220  A.  D.  Prof.  Beal  is  an 
enthusiast  for  the  study  of  "  Buddhism  in 
China,"  and  claims  that  Christian  missions 
will  never  progress  satisfactorily  until  Bud- 
dhism and  its  terminology  are  more  thor- 
oughly studied  by  every  missionary. 

Cross's  Eclectic  Short- Hand.    By  J.  G.  Cross. 
[S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.] 

In  his  introduction  to  this  work  the  author, 
J.  Geo.  Cross,  A.  M..  gives,  as  usual  in 
books  of  the  kind,  a  brief  history  of  attempts 
from  the  earliest  civilized  ages  down  to  the 
present  time,  to  meet  the  recognized  need 
of  some  system  of  rapid  writing  which  shall 
give  to  the  writer  such  ease  and  facility  in 
the  use  of  his  pen  as  shall  enable  him  to 
transcribe,  and  so  preserve  for  future  use, 
words  as  uttered  by  the  speaker.  The 
present  is  the  latest  of  all  the  "new  sys- 
tems "  which  have  been  produced.  Of  these 
systems  those  of  Mr.  Pitman  and  of  Rev. 
David  Lindsley  have  seemed  to  be  the  best 
yet  published,  and  have  been  the  most  gen- 
erally adopted  by  students  of  this  art.  Ec- 
lectic Short-Hand  differs  from  these,  in  that 
while  they  and  all  other  modern  systems 
take  as  the  basis  of  their  alphabet  forms  the 
arcs  and  axes  of  the  circle,  this  constructs 
its  alphabet  upon  those  of  the  inclined 
ellipse,  as  being,  in  the  estimation  of  its 
originator,  "the  easiest  and  swiftest  of  all 
outlines  to  execute  with  the  pen."  The 
theory  is  certainly  an  ingenious  one,  but  we 
cannot  see  that  it  possesses  superior  advan- 
tages over  those  already  in  use.  Its  shortest, 
or  "  Reporting  Style,"  is  capable  of  numer- 
ous and  exceedingly  brief  contractions,  but 
we  question  whether  the  facility  of  execu- 
tion which  these  afford  would  not  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  tax  they  would  lay  upon  the 
memory  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Cross  has  very 
•fully  and  clearly  explained  his  theory  in  his 
prettily  bound  text-book,  which  is  rendered 
more  interesting  and  attractive  by  over 
seventy-five  pages  of  photo-lithographic  en- 
gravings, and  by  a  full  list  of  more  than  one 
thousand  abbreviations  in  common  use  in 
the  English  language,  all  represented  in 
short-hand  characters.  As  the  latest  result 
of  the  study  and  thought  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  art  of  swift  writing,  this 
work  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  have 
given  time  and  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
especially  to  those  already  using  any  system 
of  short-hand. 
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Live  happy  in  the  Elysium  of  a  virtuously  com- 
posed mind,  end  let  Intellectual  contents  exceed  the 
delights  wherein  mere  pleasurists  place  their  para- 
dise.—Sir  Thomas  Browns. 


AHTJOUHOEMEBT  EXTBAOEDHf  ARY. 
The  Literary  World  as  a  Fortnightly. 

HP  HE  time  has  arrived  for  the  Literary 
A  World  to  become  a  fortnightly.  The 
change  will  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year.  The  present  volume,  the  ninth, 
will  be  closed  with  the  December  number; 
giving  but  seven  numbers  to  the  volume. 
The  tenth  volume  will  begin  with  the  num- 
ber for  January  4;  and  the  paper  will  be 
published  thereafter  under  date  of  every 
other  Saturday.  The  subscription  price 
will  be  raised  from  $1.50  to  $2.00;  the 
price  of  single  copies  will  be  reduced  from 
fifteen  cents  to  ten;  and  the  number  of 
pages  in  each  issue  will  be  changed  from 
twenty  to  sixteen.  At  the  same  time  the 
columns  will  be  slightly  lengthened,  and  the 
two  numbers  a  month  for  the  year  will  give 
an  increase  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  over 
the  amount  of  reading  matter  under  the 
present  system,  while  the  increase  in  the 
subscription  price  will  be  but  thirty-three 
and  a  third  per  cent.  Indeed,  there  will  be 
more  than  two  numbers  a  month;  since 
the  change  is  not  to  a  semi-monthly  but  to 
a  fortnightly,  which  will  require  twenty-six 
numbers  to  the  year.  In  a  mercantile 
sense  our  readers  are  therefore  to  be  the 
gainers. 

The  paper  will  gain,  however,  we  expect, 
'  in  every  way.  While  making  no  departure 
from  its  function  as  a  journal  of  the  world's 
literature,  its  fortnightly  issue  will  consider- 
ably enlarge  its  space,  perceptibly  increase 
its  facilities  for  the  prompter  treatment  of 
subjects,  enable  it  to  be  more  of  a  literary 
newspaper,  and  open  the  way  for  other  im- 
provements and  new  features. 

To  this  new  stage  of  service  we  have  been 
looking  forward  for  some  time,  and  upon  it 
we  enter  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm. 
We  have  learned  the  hold  which  the  paper 
has  gained  upon  the  community,  North, 
South,  East,  and  West,  not  to  speak  of  the 
attention  it  is  beginning  to  receive  abroad, 
and  we  are  sure  that  the  prestige  of  its  past 


will  accompany  it  in  the  future.  Neverthe- 
less, we  respectfully  solicit  of  our  friends 
such  continued  codperation  as  they  may  be 
able  and  willing  to  afford. 

How  many  of  our  present  subscribers  will 
u  lend  a  hand  "  by  seeing  each  that  one  new 
subscription  is  sent  in  before  January  next  ? 

All  present  subscribers  renewing  before 
the  1st  of  January,  i8jg,  -will  be  entitled  to 
do  so  at  the  present  rate,  $1.30  a  year;  and 
up  to  that  time  all  new  subscriptions  will  be 
received  at  the  same  rate.  On  and  after 
the  1st  of  January  the  price  will  be  $2.00 
invariably  to  all. 

Our  offer  of  a  copy  of  Adams's  Diction- 
ary of  English  Literature  as  a  premium  for 
three  new  subscriptions  still  remains  open. 


THE  LITERARY  REVIVAL 

IT  must  be  evident,  we  think,  to  any  one 
who  studies,  or  even  watches,  the  signs 
of  the  times,  that  within  a  few  years,  and 
never  more  markedly  than  just  now,  there 
has  been  in  the  United  States  a  great  quick- 
ening of  interest  in  literature.  The  churches 
have  their  "revivals;"  in  our  reading  world 
a  similar  awakening  to  new  tastes  and  activ- 
ities is  readily  apparent  Tastes  are  im- 
proving, activities  are  multiplying,  influences 
are  being  set  at  work,  out  of  which  the 
most  important  intellectual  issues  are  to 
result  to  the  people  and  the  nation. 

The  evidences  of  this  gratifying  tendency 
are  many.  Among  those  more  indirect  may 
be  mentioned  the  growth  of  the  public  library 
system,  the  evolution  of  the  science  of 
library  care  and  administration,  the  increased 
attention  to  literary  topics  on  the  part  of  the 
public  press,  and  the  constant  additions  to 
the  list  of  journals  making  literary  criticism, 
more  or  less,  their  special  province.  These 
latter  points  the  Literary  World  is  in 
a  peculiarly  favorable  position  to  observe. 
When  it  was  founded,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Crocker,  nine  years  and  a  little  more  ago, 
no  paper  of  its  class  is  known  to  us  as  hav- 
ing been  published  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  success  which  it  conquered  has 
encouraged  other  attempts  to  follow  in  its 
path,  and  it  now  has  several  imitators  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  This  devel- 
opment has  had  an  effect  upon  the  general 
periodical  press,  and  our  newspapers  and 
magazines  have  never  given  so  much  space 
to  literary  criticism  and  news  as  they  now 
are  giving.  All  this,  of  course,  means  a 
popular  demand.  The  public  appetite  for 
books,  and  for  good  books,  and  for  informa- 
tion about  the  good  and  great  authors  of 
history,  is  growing  in  strength  and  sharp- 
ness. 

The  network  of  book-clubs  and  reading- 


clubs,  representatives  of  which  in  some 
form  are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere,  and 
the  number  of  which  is  so  steadily  increas- 
ing, points  in  the  same  direction. 

If,  however,  these  and  kindred  evidences 
were  lacking,  it  would  be  enough  to  examine 
the  publishers'  lists,  which  show,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  a  striking  enlargement  of  the  common 
literary  want  in  a  good  direction.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  count  upon  a  sudden  all  the 
various  works,  single  and  in  series,  which 
have  been  published  or  announced  within 
the  last  few  months,  illustrative  of  English 
literature  alone;  and  when  to  these  are 
added  publications  upon  the  literature  of 
other  lands  and  other  languages,  the  mass 
assumes  very  large  proportions. 

We  therefore  give  the  publishers  joy. 
The  long  lane  which  they  have  been  travel- 
ing has  at  last  reached,  we  believe,  its  turn- 
ing. Poor  books,  flashy  books,  bad  books, 
are  likely  to  go  a-begging  —  tramps  that 
they  are ;  but  good  books,  written  out  of 
thought,  with  power  and  to  a  purpose,  are  to 
be  wanted  in  greater  number  and  variety 
than  ever.  We  predict,  with  no  little  confi- 
dence, that  the  next  quarter-century  in  Amer- 
ican history  is  to  witness  a  degree  of  popular 
literary  culture  with  which  no  previous 
period  can  offer  any  proper  comparison. 


OUB  CONTRIBUTORS. 

IN  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Literary 
World  does  not  work  single-handed,  we 
invite  attention  to  the  following  list  of  writ- 
ers, whose  pens  have  contributed  to  its 
columns  since  it  passed  under  the  present 
management.  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  them  are  here  named  to  the  reader  for 
the  first  time  : 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall,  Boston. 
"Susan  Coolidge,"  Newport,  R.  I. 

Miss  A.  B.  Harris,  Warner,  N.  H. 

Miss  Emma  E  Brown,  Boston. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Horton, 

Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Preston,  Lexington,  Va. 

Miss  Aurelia  T.  Howells,  Quebec,  Canada. 
Mrs.  Annie  S.  Downs,  Andover,  Mass. 

Charles  Deane,  LL.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  Arthur  Gilman, 

Mr.  W.  J.  Rolfe,  "  ** 

Rev.  J.  M.  Hubbard,  Public  Library,  Boston. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Perkins,  "  " 

Mr.  Jose  F.  Carret,  " 
Hon.  Elihu  Burritt,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  Boston. 
Mr.  James  M.  Bugbee,  M 
Jacob  Abbott,  Farmingtou,  Me. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Newport,  R.  L 

Austin  Abbott,  Esq,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  " 
Mr.  Wm.  F.  Abbot,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  Robert  Carter,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  New  York  City. 
Dr.  Abraham  S.  Isaacs,  **  " 

Hon.  Benjamin  Vaughan  Abbott,  mum 
Mr.  Geo.  T.  Bulling,  Montreal,  Caa. 
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Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Harvard  College. 

Prof.  Asa  Gray,  "  " 

Prof.  J.  B.  Greenough,  "  " 

Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  "  " 

Dr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  "  « 

Mr.  Wro,  G.  Hale,  -  " 

Mr.  Arthur  Searle,  u 

Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  "  - 
Mr.  R.  W.  Greenleaf, 

Mr.  H.  T.  Finck,  "  " 
Mr.  Wm.  Bancroft  Hill, 

Mr.  George  H.  Burrill,  "  " 

Chancellor  Howard  Crosby,  Univ.  of  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Francis  Wharton,  LL.D.  Camb'dge,  Mass. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Turner,  Hollins  Institute,  Va. 
Prof.  L.  S.  Potwin,  Western  Reserve  Col.,  O. 
Prof.  John  Avery,  Bowdoin  College,  Me. 
Rev.  N.  P.  Gilman,  Antioch  College,  O. 
Prof.  John  McCrady,     University  of  the  South, 

Pres.  E.  P.  Tenney,  Colorado  College. 

Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne,  Boston  University. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Ropes,  Boston. 

Mr.  George  M.  Towle,  " 

Mr.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  " 

Mr.  Henry  Van  Brunt,  " 

Mr.  Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  M 

-  Charles  H.  Barrows,  Esq.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Edwin  H.  Abbot,  Esq.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mr.  Joseph  Crosby,  Zanesville,  O. 

Rev.  J.  Vila  Blake,  Quincy,  111. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Park,  Gardiner,  Me.- 
Rev.  T.  T.  Munger,           North  Adams,  Mass. 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Stevens,  «  " 

Rev.  E.  G.  Porter,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  Boston. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter,  D.  D.,  " 

Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward,  " 

Rev.  J.  L.  Dudley,  D.  D,  " 

Rev.  H.  O.  Ladd,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Smyth,  D.  D.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  "  » 

Mr.  T.  C.  Pease,  «  « 

Prof.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.  D.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Means,  D.D.,  Boston. 

This  list  might  be  extended  further,  but  it 
is  long  enough  and  —  we  may  say — broad 
enough  to  show  the  catholic  basis  upon 
which  the  paper  stands,  and  the  fullness  and 
ripeness  of  the  scholarship  which  enriches 
its  pages.  The  Literary  World  will  con- 
tinue to*  avail  itself  of  the  best  critical 
thought  of  the  country,  and  will  spare  no 
effort  within  its  power  to  meet  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  others,  the  growing  wants 
of  its  readers. 


The  engravings  in  the  November  Scribner's 
and  St.  Nicholas  emphasize  the  distinction  which 
those  periodicals  have  gradually  been  acquiring 
among  the  illustrated  monthlies  published  in  this 
country,  and  compel  an  award  of  the  grand 
medal  of  honor.  The  picture  on  page  53  of  the 
former  and  page  16  of  the  latter  are  instances  of 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  publishers 
have  developed  a  new  style  of  magazine  art, 
with  which  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know, 
to  compare;  and  which  is  as  striking  in  its 
as  it  is  unique  in  its  quality.   These  words 


of  general  commendation  do  not,  however,  apply 
to  the  pictures  which  accompany  Mr.  Stoddard's 
article  on  Longfellow,  in  the  magazine  first 
named.  The  portrait  of  the  Cambridge  poet 
does  him  little  justice  —  is  indeed  hardly  a  like- 
ness at  all ;  while  the  views  of  the  externals  of 
his  home  give  an  impression  which  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  reality. 


BOOKS. 

What  though  I  hear  upon  my  window-pane 
The  dreary  dashing  of  December  rain, 
And  all  beyond  my  little  bright  domain 
Is  dark  and  somber  in  the  night's  doll  reign  t  — 

Yet  here  are  friends  whose  counsel  and  whose  store, 
A  lavish  wealth,  is  freely  given  to  me; 

Nor  do  they  frown  although  I  ask  for  mora, 
Unsatisfied  with  prodigality. 

My  books  are  friends  and  servants  always  true. 

Though  cold  the  world,  their  kindly  pages  glow 
With  generous  thoughts,  while  Fancy's  genial  crew 

Leap  from  the  lines,  dull  cares  to  overthrow. 
And  if  I  love  some  favored  one  the  best, 
No  pangs  of  jealousy  disturb  the  rest 

W.  Lbchton,  Jr. 

GERMAN  BEADING  HABITS. 

(From  a  Regular  Correspondent.] 

Munich,  October,  1878. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  daily 
paper  in  Germany  with  a  circulation  approaching 
that  of  the  leading  English  and  American  jour- 
nals. The  Berliner  Tagblatt  now  has  71,000 
subscribers,  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  Berlin  is 
beginning  to  occupy,  as  metropolis,  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  London,  New  York,  and  Paris. 
With  the  other  daily  papers,  however,  the  circu- 
lation seldom  goes  beyond  ten  to  twenty  thous- 
and. The  best  of  them,  the.  Augsburger  All- 
genuine,  has  only  10,000,  I  believe.  The  weekly 
press  is  rather  more  prosperous.  The  Garten- 
laube,  published  at  Leipzig,  issues  not  less  than 
400,000  copies  a  week,  and  Ueber  Land  und  Meer, 
of  Stuttgart,  prints  180,000  copies.  The  cause 
of  the  small  circulations  of  the  daily  papers  lies 
not  so  much  in  their  want  of  enterprise,  although 
a  good  deal  might  be  said  under  this  head,  as  in 
the  peculiar  reading  habits  of  the  Germans. 
They  do  everything  they  can  to  avoid  personally 
subscribing  for  a  newspaper.  At  Munich  every 
afternoon  the  numerous  cafes  are  crowded  by 
the  worthy  citizens,  who  find  there  a  large  stock 
of  foreign  and  domestic  journals,  all  of  which 
they  can  read  by  paying  five  cents,  for  a  cup  of 
coffee.  The  German  shrewdly  reasons,  "  If  for 
five  cents  I  can- tickle  my  palate;  warm  the  'inner 
man,'  and  read  all  the  newspapers  I  want,  why 
should  I  pay  the  same  amount  for  one  or  two 
newspapers  without  the  coffee  ? "  For  his  wife 
and  children  at  home  he  takes  the  Gartenlaube, 
and  with  that  they  must  be  satisfied. 

For  the  proprietors  of  the  caWs  and  restau- 
rants such  a  state  of  affairs  is  fortunate,  but  not 
for  the  editors  and  newsboys.  The  last-men- 
tioned type  of  humanity,  in  fact,  does  not  yet 
exist  here.  Munich,  with  over  200,000  inhabitants, 
has  just  five  newsboys,  so  to  speak,  in  the  shape 
of  three  old  women  and  two  old  men,  who  fre- 
quent the  various  places  of  refreshments,  and 
sell  enough  of  the  local  one-cent  papers  to  earn 
a  scanty  living.  But  if  you  wish  to  buy  a  copy 
of  a  non-local  paper,  even  one  of  the  nearest 


large  city,  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  to  a 
cafe,  where  the  head -waiter,  for  a  consideration, 
will  sell  the  discarded  copy  of  any  paper  after  a 
new  number  has  arrived.  Not  even  the  maga- 
zines can  be  procured  at  the  bookstores.  Some 
time  ago  I  in  vain  ransacked  all  the  stores  in 
Stuttgart  and  Munich  for  the  current  number  of 
the  Rundschau,  the  leading  German  review. 
Several  of  the  booksellers  told  me  that  Germans 
never  buy  single  copies  of  magazines,  and  that 
nobody  therefore  keeps  them  on  file.  Nor  are 
they  to  be  found  in  the  cafes.  The  reader  must 
not  infer  from  this,  however,  that  the  Germans 
make  an  exception  in  favor  of  magazines  by 
subscribing  for  them  individually.  This  is  of 
course  done  to  some  extent,  but  the  reviews  per- 
haps rely  mostly  for  support  on  the  reading 
clubs  which  usually  exist  in  German  cities  and 
smaller  towns.  A  number  of  families  contribute 
to  a  common  fund  for  buying  the  leading  period- 
icals and  newspapers.  These  are  kept  in  a  hall 
hired  for  the  purpose  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then 
make  the  circuit  of  the  families  belonging  to  the 
club.  The  plan  is  a  good  one,  and  might  be  im- 
itated to  advantage  in  America.  We  have  book- 
clubs organized  on  a  similar  plan,  but  I  have  not 
yet  heard  of  any  such  newspaper-clubs  except 
perhaps  in  one  or  two  of  our  largest  cities. 
Newspaper  men  need  not  hesitate  in  recom- 
mending such  a  plan,  for  fear  that  it  might  di- 
minish their  number  of  individual  subscribers. 
They  will  find  that  there  are  a  good  many  places 
not  down  on  their  lists  where  plenty  of  families 
would  turn  up,  anxious  to  have  their  paper  if 
they  could  get  it  for  25  or  50  cents  instead  of 
several  dollars.  It  is  here  just  as  with  books 
and  libraries.  The  golden  age  will  have  arrived 
for  publishers  and  authors,  when  1,000-1,500 
libraries  exist  in  the  country,  which  make  it  a 
duty  to  buy  all  the  good  new  books.  They  will 
then  no  longer  be  dependent  on  the  purse  of  a 
capricious  and  often  unreasonable  public. 


A  LIBRARIAN'S  CATHOLICITY. 

THERE  is  no  one  standing  in  more  need  of 
universal  assistance  than  a  librarian,  and 
no  one  who  ought  to  be  able  to  render  more  in 
all  matters  where  knowledge  exerts  itself  as  a 
power.  He  is  a  sort  of  incarnate  clearing-house, 
to  whom  men  bring  and  from  whom  they  take  ; 
and  the  registry  of  the  transaction  becomes  his 
capital.  He  is  much  more  than  a  warder  of  his 
books,  much  more  than  a  server  of  them.  He 
is  sometimes  taunted  with  shutting  up  his  stores ; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  he  is  learning  to  understand 
that  he  holds  such  in  trust  for  use.  He  is  some- 
times told  that  his  title-page  knowledge  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  scholarship,  but  bibliography  is  a 
science  that  such  censors  too  frequently  have  no 
acquaintance  with.  The  pursuit  of  cataloguing 
—  the  practical  aspect  of  bibliography  —  is  deep- 
ening, and  a  proficient  does  not  rest  satisfied 
with  a  knowledge  of  editions,  with  a  hunt  after 
pseudonymous  maskers,  and  the  proper  registry 
of  all  the  other  items  of  intelligence,  that  go  so 
surprisingly  to  make  up  the  fit  entering  of  a 
book.  Let  the  student  of  the  abstruse  mathe- 
matics, the  delvcr  in  the  mines  of  philosophy,  or 
the  glib  rattler  of  the  nomenclature  of  the 
sciences,  put  himself  through  a  course  of  study 
of  Mr.  Cutter's  rules  for  cataloguing,  and,  if  a 
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censor,  such  as  I  have  spoken  of,  he  may  possi- 
bly grow  to  be  wiser,  and  to  recognize  something 
whereof  he  wot  not  before.  But  the  true  libra- 
rian passes  this  barrier.  He  must  know  his 
books  as  a  shepherd  knows  his  sheep,  their 
dispositions  and  their  waywardness.  Have  you 
read  all  these  books?  some  one  says  to  him,  half  in 
earnest,  half  in  banter.  No,  but  I  know  them, 
and  that  for  a  librarian's  purpose  is  much  better. 
He  knows  them  because  he  challenges  them  when 
he  first  sees  them — Stand  and  deliver  I  In  a 
curious,  unconscious,  and  composite  way,  he 
notes  the  name,  the  inheritance,  the  complexion, 
the  stature,  the  build  of  his  new  servitor.  There 
are  few,  without  the  librarian's  practice  or  habits, 
who  do  this  habitually.  He  brings  all  his  past 
knowledge  to  the  contact  The  name  of  the 
writer  carries  with  it  an  assignment  of  certain 
qualities.  The  reputation  of  the  publisher  is 
not  ignored.  The  contents-table,  the  preface, 
the  foot-notes,  the  index,  all  open  the  book  to 
him,  and  five  minutes  of  concentrated  power 
casts  its  horoscope  before  the  cataloguer  sees  it. 
With  all  this  he  does  not  forget  what  he  has  seen 
the  critics  say  of  it  This  would  not  serve  him 
unless  he  knows  the  bias  of  the  critics.  If  well- 
known  he  has  watched  them,  and  knows  the 
drift  of  their  judgment ;  if  a  part  of  a  journal, 
he  knows  its  side  on  mooted  points,  and  what 
allowances  are  to  be  made. 

This  conglomerate  of  resources  then  with  him 
is  something  that  few  without  a  librarian's  train- 
ing can  have.  Specialists  very  rarely  have  it,  and 
consequently  are  not  often  good  guides,  except  to 
advanced  students  of  their  guild.  We  owe  most 
of  the  advancement  of  knowledge  to  specialists, 
but  what  is  the  race's  gain  is  often  the  individu- 
al's loss.  The  specialist  is  apt  to  become  men- 
tally lop-sided,  and,  like  a  single  eye  without  its 
congener  to  give  sphericity,  sees  everything  flat 
and  shadowless.  Men  call  his  opposite  a  smat- 
terer,  but  he  is  much  like  a  traitor  —  success 
renames  him. 

"  Treason  doth  never  prosper,  what' 3  the  reason  ? 
Why  if  it  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

Nowhere  as  with  a  smatterer  is  success  a  duty. 
It  can  be  his  to  give  the  savor  to  social  inter- 
course. I  am,  of  course,  applying  the  callipers 
to  the  best  quality,  for  smatterers  are  certainly, 
as  most  else,  good  and  bad.  Securities,  well- 
scattered,  are  the  prudences  of  knowledge,  as  of 
investments  in  world's  goods.  And  this  pru- 
dence tempers  his  judgment  as  a  guide  to  others. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  I  have  always  observed  his 
instruction  is  far  more  valuable  than  a  specialist's. 
I  have  more  than  once  found  practically  that  a 
scientist  of  any  department  is  a  poor  mentor  to 
all  much  below  him,  and  who  are  intent  on 
developing  their  powers  with  symmetry.  It 
arises,  I  think,  from  various  causes.  He  is  often 
ignorant  of  the  popular  presentations  of  his 
subject,  and  by  tendency  despises  them.  Look- 
ing to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  he  forgets 
the  diffusion  of  it  Almost  every  subject  has  its 
opposing  theories,  and  there  is  something  in  the 
advocacy  of  a  counter  theory  to  affect  the  judi- 
cial consideration  of  the  other.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptional  cases  of  good  instructors  as 
well  as  advanced  scientists;  but  I  judge  as  I 
look  about  nie  that  it  is  the  younger  men,  as  a 
rule,  who  have  not  worked  up,  that  impart  the 
most  satisfactorily. 


There  is  no  way  in  which  a  librarian  shows  his 
catholicity  so  strongly  as  in  his  championing  of 
trash,  as  it  is  called  —  innocuous  matter  I  mean, 
for  I  am  not  considering  vicious  writing.  Some- 
body has  said  that  dirt  is  only  physical  matter 
out  of  place  —  trash  is  printed  matter  out  of 
place,  something  relatively  and  not  positively 
worthless.  A  bit  of  sheet  iron  kicked  about  the 
street  is  trash;  but  put  in  the  ear  piece  of  a  tel- 
ephone, it  becomes  instinct  with  intelligence. 
A  page  spotted  with  the  symbols  of  the  higher 
mathematics  is  worthless  to  some,  and  the  source 
of  boundless  contemplation  to  La  Place.  The 
devotee  of  folk-lore  spurns  an  old  almanac ;  the 
antiquarian  lights  his  pipe  with  a  broadside  bal- 
lad. Each  needs  to  be  instructed  that  there  is 
value  in  the  other's  trash ;  or  rather  the  librarian 
must  protect  the  interests  of  one  from  the  other. 
His  discrimination  is  the  ally  of  all  specialists  — 
a  discrimination  carried  to  so  high  a  power  that 
it  becomes  no  discrimination  at  all;  it  is  one 
omnivorous  devourment  1  I  think  it  is  a  greed, 
that  men  will  learn  to  account  of  more  value 
than  has  sometimes  been  assigned  to  it. 

Justin  Winsor. 


EELIQIOUS  READING. 

Phillips  Brooks's  Sermons  will  not  please  all 
"churchmen,"  many  of  whom  dissent  from  his 
grandly  catholic  views  toward  denominational 
Christianity.  Nor  will  they  suit  all  professors 
of  homiletics,  some  of  whom  will  declare  them 
to  be  structurally  faulty.  But  for  our  part  we  are 
ready  with  the  opinion  that  no  sermons  more 
truly  "  evangelical  "  in  the  best  sense,  none  more 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  sermons  in 
the  best  sense,  none  inspired  by  a  highet  and 
finer  appreciation  of  the  relation  between  Chris- 
tianity as  a  spiritual  force  and  Christianity  as  an 
ecclesiastical  force,  have  ever  been  preached  or 
printed.  Nevertheless,  to  read  these  sermons  is 
much  less  than  to  have  heard  them,  as  many  a 
reader  will  have  to  testify.  Mr.  Brooks  is  so 
much  behind  his  own  preaching — homo  est  sermo 
—  that  without  his  living  personality  his  words 
do  not  rise  to  their  highest  power.  We  can 
understand  perfectly  his  long  reluctance  to  appear 
in  print,  glad  as  we  are  that  he  has  at  last  con- 
sented to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  we  emphatically 
apprise  our  readers  that  if  they  overlook  this 
volume  they  will  miss  some  of  the  freshest  most 
fervent,  most  truthful,  most  quickening,  most 
comforting  and  helping  religious  discourse  which 
life  is  likely  to  bring  them.  If  all  preaching  were 
to  be  like  this  how  we  should  all  wish  that  great 
were  the  company  of  preachers  I  [E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.] 

To  turn  from  Mr.  Brooks  to  Dr.  Ewer's  Cath- 
olicity, Protestantism,  and  Romanism  [G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons]  is  like  passing  out  of  the  clear 
naturalness  and  exuberant  freshness  of  a  pure 
morning,  into  the  close,  hot  heavy  air  of  a 
greenhouse;  where  an  artificial  temperature 
stimulates  an  exotic  growth,  and  one  finds  it  a 
little  hard  to  breathe.  Yet  we  doubt  not  that 
Dr.  Ewer  is  as  honest  and  sincere  a  man  as  any 
of  us,  and  he  certainly  has  as  clear  a  right  as  any 
to  his  faiths  and  feelings.  Tt  is  one  of  the  marks 
of  the  breadth  of  the  Episcopal  Church  that 
there  is  room  in  it  for  two  such  opposites  as  Mr. 
Brooks  and  Dr.  Ewer.   Dr.  Ewer  is  a  mediaeval- 


ist.  He  worships  with  candles,  and,  for  aught 
we  know,  encourages  "  confession."  He  believes 
Protestantism  to  be  a  failure.  With  Romanism, 
however,  he  has  just  as  much  fault  to  find ;  and 
his  cure-all  for  the  "  scepticism,"  the  "  sectarian- 
ism," the  various  religious  distractions  and 
dreaminesses  of  the  time,  is  what  he  calls 
"  Catholicity."  The  idea  is  a  grand  one,  albeit 
it  is  somewhat  feebly  and  fancifully  expounded 
in  this  volume.  From  many  readers  the  author 
will  barely  escape  the  charge  of  being  a  senti- 
mentalist; and  they  will  be  tempted  in  impa- 
tience to  ask  him  if  he  cannot  see  some  things  to 
which  he  seems  to  be  blind  ? 

Canon  Farrar's  Lenten  Lectures  on  Saintly 
Workers  belong  to  a  different  order  of  homiletic 
literature  from  either  Mr.  Brooks's  Sermons  or 
Dr.  Ewer's  "Conferences,"  but  have  none  the 
less  a  character  of  their  own,  and  are  picturesque, 
spirited,  fervent,  and  impressive  in  a  high  degree. 
The  Martyrs,  the  Hermits,  the  Monks,  the  Early 
Franciscans,  and  the  Missionaries,  are  the  five 
classes  of  "  workers  "  whose  lives  he  describes, 
and  whose  spirit  he  would  make  our  own.  His 
treatment  of  missionary  biography  is  hardly 
adequate,  but  the  other  lectures  cover  then- 
ground  well ;  and  any  one  of  them  will  be  found 
finely  adapted  for  public  reading.  They  are 
individually  and  collectively  striking  examples  of 
the  adaptation  of  scholarly  materials  to  popular 
uses.  Canon  Farrar's  style  is  remarkably  glow- 
ing    [E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.] 

By  all  who  have  been  brought  up  on  the 
Christian  Bible  as  the  "  Word  of  God,"  Rev.  J. 
T.  Sunderland's  What  is  the  Bible  t  would  be  set 
down  as  not  religious  but  irreligious.    But  we 
see  no  reason  for  any  quarrel  with  it  by  those 
who  are  willing  that  all  religious  subjects  should 
be  brought  out  into  the  freest  and  fullest  light 
The  book  embodies  a  great  deal  of  useful  infor- 
mation, and  sets  many  important  truths  in  clear 
relations  and  proper  proportions.    Thus:  the 
Bible  is  not  a  sole  sacred  book,  but  one  of  sev- 
eral, even  as  Christianity,  in  its  historical  sense, 
is  not  a  sole  religion,  but  one  of  a  class.  The 
Bible  does  not  hold  an  absolute  place  as  relates 
to  science  and  scholarship.  There  is  a  true  sense 
in  which,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  it,  it  is  litera- 
ture and  not  dogma.   There  are  views  of  it  — 
misunderstandings  — which  may  drive  men  away 
from  the  religion  it  inculcates.   The  gold  that  is 
in  it  is  to  be  got  at  by  a. refining  process.  These 
are  among  the  points  which  Mr.  Sunderland 
covers  in  his  four  chapters.   The  list  of  co- 
relative  works  which  he  gives  in  an  appendix  is, 
however,  unfortunately  meager  in  titles  which 
would  be  suggested  by  those  holding  views  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.    [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] 

No  "  Wisdom  Series,"  big  or  little,  could  be 
complete  without  selections  from  those  anoma- 
lous Hebrew  Scriptures  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  Apocrypha,  have  in  time  past  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bound-up  Bible  of  the  Christians, 
but  of  late  have  been  excluded  therefrom  by  the 
canonically  fastidious  Bible  Societies-  None  of 
those  who  insist  on  the  "  inspiration  "  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  would  cover  the  Apocrypha 
with  the  same  glory  of  origin,  but  few  would 
dissent  from  the  position  taken  in  the  sixth  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  English  Church, 
that  they  may  be  read  for  "  examples  of  life  and 
instruction  in  manners."   Of  this  liberal  miad  k 
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"M.  W.  T.,"  the  compiler  of  Roberts  Brothers's 
"  Wisdom  Series,"  by  whose  clever  hand  Selec- 
tions from  the  Apocrypha  in  general,  and  The 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  in  particular, 
have  been  put  into  two  tiny  volumes.  A  curious 
interest  attaches  to  all  these  ancient  writings, 
and  the  spiritual  wholesomeness  of  many  parts 
of  them,  none  can  gainsay. 


0HILDREF8  BOOKS. 

I. 

Heading  the  autumn  list  of  holiday  books 
comes  a  third  recruit  to  the  delightful  Bodley 
procession,  The  Bodleys  on  Wheels  [Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.].  In  no  respect  does  it  fall  behind 
its  comrades  in  interest  or  equipment  It  has 
the  same  excellent  paper  and  type,  the  same 
attractive  square  shape,  the  same  wealth  of 
illustration,  and  a  binding  even  more  captivating, 
upon  which,  grounded  in  black  and  pale  Japan- 
nese  blue,  appear  fantastic  wheels  and  zigzags  in 
orange  and  vermillion,  and  the  figure  of  Paul 
Revere  galloping  an  outline  steed  amid  the  Mid- 
dlesex farmsteads,  the  design  being  continued 
inside  the  cover  in  pearly  grays,  with  one  single 
comet-like  streak  of  fire  aslant  the  page.  The 
volume  carries  the  small  Bodleys  and  their 
parents  in  a  carryall  up  and  down  the  Massachu 
setts  coast,  with  halts  here  and  there  to  inspect 
the  quaint,  old  seaport  towns.  Like  its  compan- 
ion-books, it  gives  the  impression  of  having  been 
written  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  series  of  pic- 
tures already  provided,  but  if  this  be  so,  its 
author  deserves  the  praise  of  having  achieved  a 
difficult  task  in  a  very  perfect  manner;  for 
while  preserving  the  full  integrity  of  his  family 
fiction,  he  contrives,  with  an  easy  flow  of  narra- 
tive, to  weave  in  a  mass  of  valuable  information, 
historical  fact,  local  tradition,  and  literary  allu- 
sion, and  to  blend  the  whole  so  skillfully  that  no 
little  reader  will  suspect  how  much  he  is  being 
"  improved  "  by  the  cunning  pages  which  he  finds 
so  full  of  entertainment 

In  Nelly's  Silver  Mine  [Roberts  Rrothers], 
"H.  H.,"  the  well-known  author  of  Bits  of 
Travel,  makes  her  formal  dibut  as  a  teller  of 
juvenile  stories,  and  no  dibutante  could  wish  a 
more  successful  entrie,  or  a  heartier  welcome 
than  she  receives.  The  scene  of  the  tale  is  Col- 
orado. It  is  a  simple  tale,  simply  and  clearly 
told,  with  nothing  to  give  an  unwholesome  inter- 
est. Nelly  March,  its  heroine,  is  the  daughter  of 
a  New  England  minister,  who,  for  reasons  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  bronchial-  system, 
decides  to  emigrate  with  his  wife  and  twin  chil- 
dren to  the  high  plains  in  the  Ute  Pass.  The 
journey,  the  experiment  of  life  in  a  ranch,  their 
removal  to  the  Wet  Valley,  near  the  mining 
town  of  Rosita,  how  Nelly  found  the  Silver 
Mine  and  made  friends,  and  how  she  and  her 
brother  Rob  sold  butter,  eggs,  and  trout  to  the 
miners  —  all  are  told  with  the  picturesque  touch 
and  graphic  detail  which  have  lent  fascination  to 
the  author's  previous  papers  on  Colorado,  a  fas- 
cination which  children  will  be  as  quick  to  feel 
as  older  readers  have  been.  There  is  great 
sweetness  and  freshness  in  this  little  story,  and 
the  character-drawing  and  landscape  show  a 
clear-sighted  discrimination  which  will  commend 
the  book  to  older  as  well  as  younger  readers. 

It  is  well  for  our  charity  to  have  our  attention 


now  and  then  recalled  to  such  nobler  examples 
of  character  as  the  race  has  exhibited,  and  Dr. 
Eggleston  and  his  daughter  have  done  a  good  work 
by  their  History  of  Tecumseh  [Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.],  the  famous  Shawnee  chieftain  of  the  last 
century  ;  a  remarkable  man,  not  among  his  peo- 
ple only,  but  among  the  whites  of  his  generation. 
His  brilliant  courage  and  ability,  his  struggles  to 
combine  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  advancing 
tide  of  white  aggression,  whose  fatal  end  he 
clearly  saw,  his  defeat  in  battle  and  early  death, 
make  a  history  full  of  romance.  Prominent  in 
his  character  was  its  humanity.  One  of  the 
author's  most  striking  stories  is  that  of  the 
interference  of  Tecumseh  after  the  battle  before 
Fort  Meigs,  to  protect  the  American  prisoners, 
whom  the  English  General  Proctor  had  aban- 
doned to  be  tortured  or  murdered  in  any  man- 
ner which  best  suited  his  savage  allies. 

Miss  Alcott  to  our  thinking,  is  never  so  praise- 
worthy as  when  she  keeps  strictly  to  the  purely 
childish  standpoint  which  she  so  well  under- 
stands, and  where  she  is  so  thoroughly  at  home. 
For  this  reason  we  are  inclined  to  rank  Under  the 
Lilacs  [Roberts  Brothers]  as  her  most  successful 
book  since  the  first  volume  of  the  delightful 
Little  Women.  The  grace  and  simplicity  of  the 
story,  the  skillful  methods  by  which  interest  is 
secured  without  any  sacrifice  to  sensation,  the 
clearly  indicated  lessons  in  good  humor,  kindli- 
ness, and  mutual  help,  make  the  book  an  excel- 
lent one  in  all  respects,  and  we  trust  its  pretty 
lilac  cover  may  project  from  many  a  stocking- 
top  at  Christmas  time. 

It  would  seem  a  hopeless  task,  that  of  trying 
to  invest  grammatical  rules  with  the  life  and 
interest  of  fiction,  but  it  is  a  task  successfully 
accomplished  in  Grammar-Land  [Henry  Holt  & 
Co.]  or  "Grammar  in  Fun  for  the  Children  of 
Schoolroom  Shire."  Old  Judge  Grammar  is 
represented  in  this  story  as  calling  together  his 
viceroys,  the  nine  parts  of  speech,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  sundry  quarrels  which  have 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  ownership  of  certain 
words.  They  appear  in  turn,  each  characterized 
in  the  drollest  and  most  expressive  manner. 
First  comes  rich  and  pompous  Mr.  Noun ;  then 
poor,  beggarly  little  Article  ;  and  next  the  pert 
and  litigious  Pronoun;  Mr.  Verb,  ponderous 
and  patronizing  like  a  schoolmaster ;  Mr.  Adverb, 
determined  to  have  his  rights  and  put  the  others 
down;  and  so  on,  down  to  Mr.  Interjection,  who 
is  perpetually  calling  out  Ha !  or  Ho  !  and  get- 
ting himself  committed  for  contempt  of  court. 
The  book  is  as  clear  in  explanation  as  it  is  full 
of  fun,  and  can  be  very  safely  recommended  to 
some  older  as  well  as  some  younger  readers. 

Nelson  [T.  Y.  Crowell]  is  a  tale  of  virtue 
rewarded,  in  which  a  poor  boy,  starting  in  life 
without  other  capital  than  his  industry  and  good 
principles,  rises  to  the  position  of  a  merchant 
prince,  and  the  lofty  privilege  (stated  in  italics) 
of  losing  $1 50,000  in  the  Boston  fire  I  Incentive, 
no  doubt,  has  its  value  as  a  stimulus,  and  it  is 
well  to  remind  our  boys  occasionally  of  the 
prizes  which  life  in  a  republic  holds  out  to  the 
fortunate  few;  at  the  same  time  the  counter- 
lesson  should  not  be  omitted,  that  many  a  poor 
boy,  equally  industrious  and  well-intentioned 
with  Nelson  Storer,  must  be  content  to  go  through 
life  without  even  attaining  more  than  bare  com- 
petence and  an  approving  conscience,  and  that 


such  result  is  by  no  means  to  be  accounted  fail- 
ure, even  though  it  make  a  less  shining  figure  in 
the  pages  of  a  story-book. 

In  Mildred  Keith  [Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.]  and 
Prairie  Days  [E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.]  we  have  tales 
of  family  emigration  to  the  West.  The  first  is  a 
semi-novelette,  meant  for  girls  almost  or  quite 
grown  up,  and  mingles  Christian  principle, 
"beaux,"  housework,  and  fever-and-ague  in 
rather  a  confusing  manner.  The  other  is  a  fresh 
and  child-like  little  tale,  and  has  much  good 
teaching  and  good  feeling  in  it. 

"  Edward  Garrett "  has  collected  a  volume  of 
stories  for  children  in  the  attractive  volume 
called  The  Magic  Flower-Pot  [Cassell,  Petter  & 
Galpin].  They  are  short  and  simple,  and  most 
of  them  are  quite  fresh  and  charming,  with  a 
moral  that  1  child  can  appreciate ;  preaching  a 
little  sermon  in  a  story  without  cant  or  tedious- 
ness,  making  a  pleasing  and  healthy  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  young  folks  for  whom 
they  were  written.  Prof.  Morley's  The  Chicken 
Market  [Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin],  which  is  a 
second  edition,  has  no  special  purpose  except  of 
amusing,  and  is  made  up  of  varied  matter  —  a 
few  little  poems,  a  few  fables,  which  are  quite 
good  in  their  way,  a  few  rather  dull  stories,  and 
more  very  funny  ones.  Of  course,  these  last- 
named  are  the  best,  because  when  we  have  non- 
sense-stories, we  want  them  to  be  very  absurd ; 
which  opinion  the  author  evidently  had,  and 
exercised  his  vivid  imagination  to  make  his 
transformed  chickens  and  frogs  do  queer  and 
laughable  things,  to  the  delight  not  only  of  little 
children,  but  those  of  larger  growth. 


Lord  Beaconsfield,  since  his  ascent  to  the 
English  political  summit  and  his  performances 
thereupon,  has  been  a  target  for  a  good  many 
arrows,  some  of  them  poisoned,  and  he  must 
often  have  cried  out  in  the  words  of  his  own 
Hebrew  Scriptures  :  "The  archers  have  sorely 
grieved  me."  It  is  not  enough  that  Punch 
should  have  hunted  up  all  its  old  Disraeli  car- 
toons, and  published  them  consecutively  as  a 
biography  in  caricature.  A  hidden  sportsman 
must  also  take  aim  at  the  exposed  Premier, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
and  pierce  him  through  and  through.  These  last 
shafts,  entitled  The  Political  Adventures  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  though  fired  by  a  concealed  hand, 
are  skillfully  airaid,  and  do  swift  and  sure  exe- 
cution. They  show  some  of  the  best  of  target 
practice  at  long  range ;  and  there  is  little  of  the 
"  witchery  of  archery  "  about  them  to  the  bleed- 
ing victim.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  republish 
the  matter  in  a  small  paper-covered  book. 

Shakespeare's  play  of  Hamlet  is  one  of  his 
longest,  and  far  more  has  been  written  upon  it 
than  upon  any  other  of  its  companions.  It  is  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  Mr.  Rolfe's  edition  of  it 
should  be  a  fuller,  and  hence  a  thicker,  book 
than  is  usual  in  his  admirable  series.  He  gives 
it  nearly  300  pages,  of  which  38  go  to  the  Intro- 
duction, 128  to  the  text  itself,  and  119  to  Notes. 
The  readers  of  the  Literary  World  have  not 
been  left  in  ignorance  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Rolfe's  work,  and  we  pass  this  volume  over  to 
them  with  congratulations  upon  the  service  they 
are  receiving.   [Harper  &  Brothers.] 
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PSEUDOHYMS. 

A  SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST. 
In  the  Literary  World  for  Novem- 
ber, 1877,  was  published  a  list  of 
Pseudonyms,  nearly  300  in  number. 
The  following  list,  of  upwards  of  800, 
is  suppementary  to  that,  and  con- 
tains no  names  that  were  in  that  ex- 
cept a  very  few  which  were  there 
inaccurately  or  imperfectly  given. 


Abdallah, 

Abhober, 
A  Cirizen  of 
the  World, 
Acorn, 


Augusto  Pereira  Soro- 

menho. 
E.  About. 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 

James  Oaken. 


A  Country  Parson,  Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd. 
Actaea, 


Mrs.     Elizabeth  C. 
Agassis. 

Adam  Hornbrook,    Thomas  Cooper. 
Adirondack,  L.  E.  Chittenden. 

A.  D.  S.,  Edmond  de  Marine. 

Agate,  Whitelaw  Reid. 

A  Girl  of  the  Period,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 
Aglaus,  Henry  Timrod. 

A  Glow-worm,        John  Lorraine  Bald- 
win. 

A  Graduate  of  Ox-  John  Ruskin. 
ford, 

Agricola,   

Aguecheek,  Charles  Bullard  Fair- 

banks. 

Ah  Chin  Le,   

A  Journeyman  Prin-  Charles  Manby  Smith, 
tar, 

A  Landscape  Painter,  Charles  Lanraan. 

Alberic  de  George,    Mme.  Louise  Belly. 

Alcibiades,  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Alfred,  Sam'l  Kidd. 

Alfred  Marchand,    —  Kaufman. 

Ali  Bey,  Sam.  L.  Knapp. 

Alice  Gordon  Lee,    Mrs.  Alice  B.  Haven. 

[Mrs.  Neal.] 

Alice  Haven,  do.      do.  do. 

Alice  M.  Frere,        Mrs.  Godfrey  Clerk. 

Allan  Grant,  James  G.  Wilson. 

Alma  Calder,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Johnson.  [?] 

A  Looker-on  from  Charles  Brandon  Boyn- 
America,  ton. 

A  Member  of  the  William  L.  Robinson. 
Howard  Associa- 
tion of  New  Or- 
leans, 

Americus,  Dr.  Francis  Lieber. 

Amicus,  Sir  Thos.  Fairburn. 

A  Modern  Greek,     R.  Mudie. 
An  Amateur  Casual,  James  Greenwood. 
An  American  Farm-  Frederic  Law  Olmsted. 


er, 
do. 


do. 


John 


J.    Hector  St. 
Crevecoeur. 
An  American  Girl  Adeline  Trafton. 
Abroad, 

Anastasius  Grfln,     Count  Auersperg. 

A  Native  of  Vir-  Moncure  Daniel  Con- 


gima, 
Andreas  Memor, 
An  Englishwoman, 


A  New-Yorker, 

An  Invalid, 
Anita  George, 
Anna  Argyle, 
Annie  Myrtle, 
Annie  Silvernail, 
A  Northern  Man, 


way. 

The  Due  de  Gramont. 
Madame  Frances 

[Wright]      d'  Arus- 

mont. 

Charles  Fenno  Hoff- 
man. 
Harriet  Martineao. 
Mme.  A.  de  Barrcra. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Chester. 


Chas.  J.  IngersoU. 

An  Oxford  Graduate,  

Anthony  Grumbler,  David  Hoffman. 

A  Pariah,   

A  P»»M  Merchant,  G.  [J.  S.?l  Moore. 
Apostle  of  Peace,      Noah  Worcester. 


Archie  Fell, 

A  Retired  Guardian 

Ariel, 

Aristides, 

Arthur  Austin, 

Arthur  Locker, 

Arthur  Sketchley, 

A  Samaritan, 

Asa  Trenchard, 

Ascott  R.  Hope, 

A  Sentimental  Idler, 

A.  S.  H., 
Ashford  Owen, 
Ashley  Allen  Royce, 
A  Southern  Lady, 

Astnea, 

A  Travelling  Bacb- 

ellor, 
A.  Trognan, 
Auber  Forestier, 

Augusta  Evans, 

Aunt  Carrie, 

Aunt  Charlotte, 
Aunt  Fanny, 


Aunt  Hattie, 
Aunt  Judy, 
Aunt  Kitty, 
Aunt  Louisa, 
Aunt  Mary, 

Aunty  Hamilton, 
Automathes, 
A  Veteran  Observer, 
A  Walking  Gentle- 
man, 
A  Whimsical  Man, 
A  Wonderful  Quix, 
A  Yankee, 
Asamat  Batuk, 

Babington  White, 


Miss  M.  J.  Capron. 
Wm.  Bradley. 
Stephen  R.  Fiske. 
F.  W.  Blagdon. 
John  Wilson. 
J.  H.  Forbes. 
George  Rose. 
William  L.  Robinson. 
Henry  Watterson. 
Robert  Hope  Moncrieff . 
Harry  Harewood 

Leech. 
Prof.  A.  S.  Hardy. 
Annie  Ogle. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Mrs.   Catherine  Ann 

[Ware]  Warfield. 
Mrs.  Aphra  Behn. 
James  Feniraore  Coop- 
er. 

Prince  de  Joinville. 
Miss    A.  Aubertina 

Woodward. 
Mrs.  Augusta  J.  Evans 

Wilson. 
Mrs.     Caroline  L. 

Smith. 
Charlotte  Mary  Yonge. 
Mrs.  Fanny  Barrows. 
Mrs.    Frances  Dana 

[Barker]  Gage. 
Harriet  N.  W.  Baker. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty. 
Maria  J.  Mackintosh. 
Mrs.  Valentine. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Lath- 
bury. 


Balloonist, 
B.  A.  M., 

Barnacle, 
Barnwell, 
Barrister, 
Barry  Gray, 
Belle  Boyd, 
Belle  Brittan, 
Belle  Otis, 
Benedict  Cruiser, 
Ben  Trovato, 
Berkeley  Men, 

Berliner, 

Berriedale, 
Bessie  Beach, 
Bibliophile, 
Bill  Arp, 
Blaise  Bonnin, 
Blank  Etcetera,  Sr., 
Blythe  White,  Jr., 
B.  M., 

Bob  Jingle,  Esq., 
Bolton  Rowe, 

Bo  sea  wen, 

Boston  Bard, 

Box, 

Boz, 

Brenda, 

Brick  Pomeroy, 

Brother  Peregrine, 

Burleigh, 

Bomhaa  Rigby, 


E.  D.  Mansfield. 
T.  Grattan. 

F.  Townsend. 
James  Russell  Lowell. 
R.  G.  White. 
Nicolas  Leon  Thieblin. 

Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth 
[Braddon]  MaxwelL 

Alfred  Ford. 

Brother  Azarias  Mul- 
lany. 

A.  C.  Barnes. 

R.  B.  Roosevelt 

Sir  Jas.  F.  Stephen. 

R.  B.  Coffin. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Hammond. 

Hiram  Fuller. 

C.  H.  Woods. 

G.  A.  Sala. 


Edwin  Williams  and 

C.  Edwards  Lester. 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Thomp- 


Geo.  S.  Wilcox. 
Mrs.  Lincoln. 
S.  Austin  Allibone. 
Charles  H.  Smith. 
Mme.  Dudevant, 
R.  C.  Winthrop. 
Solon  Robinson. 
Barbara  Miller. 
? 

Clement  Scott 

Saville.] 
Nathaniel  Greene. 
Robert  S.  Coffin. 
Charles  Dickens. 
M.  J.  Sweeny. 


[See 


Mark  M.  Pomeroy. 
Octavion  Blewitt. 
Rev.    Matthew  Hale 
Smith. 


Burlington  Hawk- 
eye-man, 

Cadenus, 
Caliban, 
Caller  Herrin', 
Camille  Lebrun, 


Robert  J.  Burdctte. 


Jonathan  Swift 
Robt.  Buchanan. 
Caroline  Symington. 
Pauline  Guyot. 
Campbell  Wheaton,  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Weeks. 


Cannibal  Jack, 
Canon, 

Can  tell  A.  Bigly, 
Carl, 

Carl  Benson, 
Carl  Clinton, 
Carleton, 
Carlfried, 
Caroline  Fry, 
Caroline  Graviere, 
Caroline  Howard, 
Carrie  Carlton, 


Charles  Beach. 
H.  W.  Pullen. 
George  W.  Peck. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Williams. 
Charles  Astor  Bristed. 


Chas.  Carleton  Coffin. 
Charles  F.  Wingate. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Wilson. 
Mad.  Louise  Ruelens. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  G.  Glover. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Chamber- 
lain. 

Cams  Sterne,  Dr.  Krause. 

Cavendish)  Henry  Jones. 

Cavendish,  W.  Johnson  Neale. 

C.  E.  A.,  Clementine  Edith  Ai- 

ken. 

Cecil,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Battey. 

Cecil  Davenant,       Rev.  D.  Coleridge. 
Cedric  Oldacre  of  Rev.  John  Wood  War- 

Saxe  Normandy,  ter. 
Chalk  Leve,  Mrs.    Charlotte  M. 

Smith. 

Champ,  J.  Wells  Champney. 

Champagne  Charlie,  Charles  Thorpe. 

Chandos  Fulton,   

Charles  Martel,       Thomas  Delf. 
Charles  Quiet,         Charles  H.  Noyes. 
Charles  Sherry,      '  John  O.  Sargent. 
Charles Summerfield,  A.  W.  Arlington. 
Chor-Episcopus,       Rev.  Jno.  Waugh. 
Christabel Goldsmith,  Fannie  N.  Smith. 
Christian  Reid,        Frances  C.  Fischer. 
Christine  McKenzie,  Miss  Annie  Duffel. 
Christine  Midler,      Mme.  E.  C.  W.  van 
Walree. 

Christopher  Crayon,  J.  Ewing  Ritchie. 
Christopher  North,  John  Wilson. 
Clara  Moreton,        Mrs.  Clara  J.  Moore. 
Clara  Vance,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Denison. 

Claude  Vignon,       Noemie  Constant. 
Clericus,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettingill. 

Clinton  Montague,  Miss  H.  Maria  George. 
Clio,  Joseph  Addison. 

C.  M.  C  Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Clark. 

Col.  Frederic  Ing-  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 
ham, 

Colley  Cibber,         James  Rees. 

Conrad  von  Bolan-  

den, 

Cordelia  Havens,     Josephine  Walcott. 
Cornelius  Littlepage,  Jas.  Fcnimore  Cooper. 


Countess  d'Orr, 
Cousin  Alice, 
Cousin  Cicely, 
Cousin  Kate, 
Cousin  Virginia, 
Craven, 


Mme.  Cousin. 
Eliza  Tabor. 


Catherine  D.  Bell. 
Virginia  W.  Johnson. 

Capt.  Carleton. 

Crito  Cantabrigien.  Thomas  Turton. 


Drake  and  Halleck. 
Chas.  S.  Calverlcy. 
C.  PoatL 

Charlotte  Bronte  Nich- 
olls. 


Wm.  Post  Hawes. 


Croaker  &  Co., 
C.  S.  C, 

C.  Sealsfield, 
Currer  Bell, 

Cuthbert  Hope, 
Cypress  Jr., 

Daisy  Eyebright,   

Daisy  Howard,        Myra  Daisy  McCrum. 
Danbury  News  Man,  J.  M.  Bailey. 
Daniel  Stern,  Conuessc  d'  Agoult. 

Darby  John,  J.  E.  Garretson. 

D.  C.  L.,  Beresford  Hope. 
Decius,                    Sam.  Jackson  Gardner. 
Dennis  Jasper  Mur-  Rev.  Robt.  Chas.  Mat- 

phy,  urin. 
Dick  Tinto,  F.  B.  Goodrich. 


Diedrich    Knicker-  Washington  Irving. 

bocker, 
Dinks, 
Dixon,  • 
Dod  Grile, 
Doggrel  Drydog, 
Donald  Campbell, 
Don   Manuel  A. 

F.spriella, 
Don  T.  B.  Leevitt, 
Dorothy  Doe, 


Sidney  Andrews. 
M.  H.  Bicrce. 
Chas.  Clark. 
Stephen  C.  Carpenter. 
Robt.  Southey. 


Dorothy  Dudley, 


Dr.  Leo, 
Dr.  Syntax, 
Dunn  Browne, 
D.  W.  B., 


James  Mudie  Spenco. 
Mrs.   Galusha  Ander 
son. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Greeley. 

[Mrs.  W.  H.  Good- 

ridge.] 
Dr.  Leo  de  Colange. 
Wm.  Combe. 
Rev.  Samuel  Fiske. 
D.  W.  Bartlett. 

S. 


E.  Berger,  Miss  Elizabeth 

Sheppard. 
Edith  May,  Anna  Drinker. 

E.  Foxton,  Miss  Sarah  H.  Palfrey. 

Egypter,  Rev.   Dr.  Joseph  P. 

Thompson. 
Grayson,  Robert  Hare.[?] 


Eldred 
Esq., 
Elia, 
EH  Fant, 
Elijer  Goff , 
Eli  Perkins, 
Elisa  de  Mirbel, 


Charles  Lamb. 
Ed.  Underhill. 
William  Dawes. 
Melville  D.  Landon. 
Baronne  Decares. 


Elizabeth  Wetherell,  Miss  Susan  Warner. 
EL  Mukattem,   


Ellis  Gray, 
Elpis 


Mrs.  Louise  T.  Cragin. 
Marie   Esperance  von 

Schwartz. 
Fanny  Anderson. 
E.  E.  Millard. 
Catharine  Luders. 
Mrs.  Avis  S.  Spencer. 
Thos.  DeQuincey. 


Elzer  Hay, 
E.  M.  C, 
Emily  Hermann, 
Emma  Carra, 
English  Opium- 
Eater, 
Ennis  Graham, 
Enotrio  Romano, 
Ephraim  Hardcastle,  W.  H.  Pyne. 
Ephraim  Holding,    Geo.  Mogridge. 
Epistolographos, 
Ernest  Helfenstein, 


Mrs.  Molesworth. 
Giosue  Carducci. 


Ernst  Werner, 
Erratic  Enrique, 
Ethan  Spike, 

Eusebius, 

Evan  ap  Coel, 
Everard  Berkley, 
E.  von  Rothenfels, 
E.  Werner, 

Fadette, 
Faith  White, 
Fanchon, 
Fan- Fan, 
Fanny  Forester, 

Fanny  Hunter, 
Fanny  M.  Barton, 


Gouveneur  Carr. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes 

Smith. 
Emilic  Burstenbinder. 
H.  Clay  Lukens. 
Matthew     G.  [F.?J 

Whittier. 
Rev.    Dr.  E.  D.  G. 

Prime. 
E.  W.  Johns-P] 
Tryon  Edwards. 
Mme.  von  Ingerslcben. 
Emilie  Burstenbinder. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  L.  Rodney. 
M.  H.  Whiting.[>] 
Mrs.  Laura  Sanford. 
Mrs.  F.  Burge  Smith. 
Mrs.   Adoniram  Jud- 
son. 

Mrs  M.  F.  Butts. 


Father  Brighthopes,  J.  T.  Trowbridee. 


Fay, 

Felix  Somen, 
Fern, 

Fcrnand  Michel, 
F.  G.  Trafford, 
Figaro, 
Finbec, 
Flceta, 

Florence  Fane, 
Florence  Marryat, 
Francis  Derrick, 
Francis  Fogie,  Sen. 
Esq., 

Francis  Forrester,     Daniel  Wise,  D.  D. 


Mre.  Snead. 
Julius  Chambers. 
Frank  K.  Hamilton. 
Antony  Real. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 
Henry  Clapp. 
Blanchard  Jerrold. 
Kate  W.  Hamilton. 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Victor. 
Mrs.  Ross  Church. 
Mrs.  Notley. 
George  I'ayson. 
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MIHOB  NOTICES. 


Round  About  France.   By  E.  C.  Grenville*  Mur- 
ray.   [Macmillan  &  Co.] 

But  for  Mr.  Murray's  name  you  might 
think  from  this  title  that  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton  had  been  off  on  more  of  his  rambles 
through  sunny  France,  hunting  up  old 
chateaux,  wandering  along  sequestered 
rivers,  peering  into  odd  little  villages,  and 
taking  a  general  inventory  of  the  pictur- 
esque. But  Mr.  Murray  is  a  Paris  letter- 
writer  to  the  London  Daily  News,  and  the 
forty-six  of  his  recent  letters,  here  made  up 
into  a  volume,  do  not  relate  to  France  geo- 
graphical, topographical,  or  domestic  at  all ; 
hardly  to  France  social ;  but  almost  solely, 
both  in  their  purpose  and  their  structure,  to 
France  political.  France  disapproves  of  the 
book.  It  is  not  exactly  pleasant  when  your 
house  and  grounds  have  been  a  little  out  of 
order,  for  a  clever  photographer  to  come  in 
with  his  camera,  multiply  his  views  from 
every  point  till  he  has  got  the  whole  interior 
of  your  estate  upon  glass,  and  then  depart  to 
peddle  the  resulting  pictures  by  the  score. 
The  public  will  like  it,  though,  if  the  estate 
is  worth  the  trouble  of  inspection,  as  the 
French  estate  is,  and  the  public  will  thank 
Mr.  Murray  for  his  book  as  fast  as  they 
read  it  It  is  a  series  of  fresh,  graphic, 
spirited,  picturesque,  off-hand  sketches  of 
the  most  salient  features  of  the  civic  France 
of  the  day.  A  fewt>f  the  letters  or  chap- 
ters— as,  e.  g.,  "  Recollections  of  M.  Thiers," 
u  The  Anniversary  of  the  Commune," 
"  Presidential  Progresses,"  "Constitutional 
Government  in  France,"  have  an  historical 
trend.  Others,  like  "Sittings  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,"  "French  Procedure," 
"The  French  Soldier,"  "  A  Senatorial  Elec- 
tion," are  descriptive.  "French  Orators" 
and  "  The  King  of  the  Journalists  "  [M.  de 
Girardin]  are  in  a  critico-biographical  vein. 
And  "  The  French  Clergy,"  « The  French 
Press,"  "The  Customs  of  the  Duello," 
"French  Convicts,"  and  "The  Expenses  of 
a  French  Officer"  touch  closely  on  the 
broader  domain  of  simple  national  life  sur- 
rounding the  political  core.  Such  a  chapter 
as  that  on  "The  Literature  of  Election 
Time  "  is  full  of  interesting  information  of 
an  odd  sort  Take  these  sentences  from  a 
paragraph  on  the  part  played  by  music  in 
French  political  crises : 

M  Marshal  MacMahon  himself  does  not  come 
out  brightly  in  the  latest  street  ballads.  Until 
the  1 6tn  of  May  he  was  the  hero  of  a  drum  and 
trumpet  paean,  entitled  'Les  Cuirassiers  de 
Keischoffen,'  and  which  describes  the  heavy 
cavalry  of  France  falling  *  sous  la  mitrail/e  .  .  . 
de  ceux  qui  tremblaietit  devant  enx?  History  will 
have  to  note  that  during  the  summer  of  1877  a 
new  rendering  of  this  war-song  was  devised,  in 
which  the  gallant  Marshal  is  described  as  leading 
a  squadron  of  quadrupeds,  as  docile  as  the 
horse,  but  less  distinguished,  at  full  charge  into 
a  quagmire." 

In  the  above  extract  we  have  hit,  very 


likely,  upon  one  of  the  identical  passages 
which  have  made  the  French  police  regard 
this  book  as  a  wicked  one. 

Life  of  Madame  de  la  Roehefoueauld.  Translated 
from  the  French.  [Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.] 

A  biography  of  one  of  the  most  devout 
women  that  France  or  any  other  country 
has  ever  known.  Born  to  high  position,  and 
early  married  into  an  illustrious  family ;  so 
remarkable  for  her  beauty  that  she  was  the 
object  of  universal  admiration;  yet  she 
considered  all  her  social  and  personal  ad- 
vantages as  of  no  account  in  her  absorbing 
desire  to  live  a  holy  life.  This  occupied  her 
thoughts  in  her  childhood,  and  was  her 
ruling  purpose  through  the  many  changes  of 
her  more  than  fourscore  years.  But,  unlike 
most  Roman  Catholics  who  have  attained  to 
such  saintliness,  she  was  no  recluse.  Her 
pious  exercises  and  meditations  did  not 
prevent  her  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  world,  where  her  influence  continually 
widened  till  she  became  a  great  power  for 
good  in  her  time.  Her  patience  and  fidelity 
and  sweetness  won  over  the  most  skeptical 
of  her  associates  to  believe  in  her  faith,  for, 
as  one  said  to  her,  everything  in  her  life 
preached  to  them.  She  had  an  exceptional 
experience  in  testing  the  worth  of  religion, 
for  she  passed  through  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  said  she  had  seen  all  human  sup- 
ports crumble  away.  Her  character  was  so 
pure  and  noble  that  no  one  would  wish  "  to 
look  for  the  weak  side  "  of  it  She  was  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Nazareth,  a  histo- 
ry of  which,  told  in  the  life  of  its  first 
Superior,  Mother  Rollat,  is  to  appear  in  a 
separate  work,  "a  sort  of  continuation  and 
supplement  of  this." 

The  Waverley  Dictionary.   By  May  Rogers.  [S. 
C.  Griggs  &  Co.] 

The  intent  of  this  volume  is  excellent. 
It  is  to  give  a  descriptive  list,  alphabetically 
arranged,  of  the  characters  in  each  of  Scott's 
"Waverley  Novels,"  these  several  lists 
being  printed  consecutively  in  the  order  of 
the  publication  of  the  novels,  each  complete 
by  itself.  Thus  we  have  first  the  characters 
in  Waverley,  then  those  of  Guy  Mannering, 
next  those  of  The  Antiquary,  and  so  on  to 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  and  the  minor 
tales.  We  present  a  sample  paragraph  from 
Guy  Mannering: 

u  Dinmont,  Dandie.   A  Scotch  store-farmer. 

"  A  tall,  stout,  country-looking  man,  in  a  large  jockey- 
coat.  Ch.  xxii. 

**  He  is  considered  an  admirable  rural  portrait. 
He  was  fond  of  field  sports,  and  was  brave, 
belligerent  and  kind  hearted.  He  was  a  devoted 
friend  to  Henry  Bertram,  and  was  blessed  with 
happy  domestic  relations,  an  athletic  form  and 
rugged  constitution.  He  took  especial  pride  in 
raising  a  celebrated  breed  of  terriers,  called  the 
Mustard  and  Peppers. 

"  Chs.  xxii,  xxiii,  xxiv,  xxv,  xxvi,  xxxvi,  xxxvii, 
xxxviii,  xxxix,  xl,  xlviii,  1,  liii,  liv,  Iv,  Iviii." 

Excellent  as  is  the  idea,  we  think  it  would 
have  been  a  better  plan  to  have  made  one  list  I 


consecutively  alphabetical  throughout  for  all 
the  novels ;  though  it  is  true  that  the  alpha- 
betical index  at  the  close  serves  this  pur- 
pose in  a  measure.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  have  obviated  the  need  of  that  index, 
and  so  of  frequent  double  consultation. 
We  notice  further  some  defects  in  details. 
In  the  index  such  a  name  as  Dominie  Samp- 
son should  be  entered  under  Dominie  as  well 
as  under  Sampson,  since  a  "  noted  name  of 
fiction,"  like  a  "  pseudonym,"  is  a  unit  By 
"  Chronological  Order  of  the  Waverley  Nov- 
els," which  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  prefa- 
tory tables,  the  compiler  means  the  historical 
sequence  of  the  novels,  or  the  chronological 
order  of  their  subjects.  The  chronological 
order  of  the  novels  is  another  thing,  and  that 
is  given  in  the  succeeding  list  of  "  The  Wa- 
verley Novels  in  the  Order  of  Publication." 
The  Abbot  is  printed  Abbott  in  the  Con- 
tents. Barring  these  faults,  the  work  is  a 
really  useful  addition  to  library  apparatus. 
The  synopsis  of  each  novel,  following  upon 
the  character  list,  is  a  feature  of  special 
value.  The  compiler  has  very  creditably 
performed  a  very  commendable  labor,  and 
her  book,  as  it  is,  is  indispensable  to  all 
readers  of  Scott  and  all  lovers  of  fiction. 

Villages  and  Village  Life.    By  Nathaniel  H. 
Egleston.   [Harper  &  Brothers.] 

This  book  is  not  an  architect's  book,  nor  a 
civil  engineer's,  nor  a  landscape  gardener's, 
nor  a  pure  theorist's  in  the  domain  of  aes- 
thetics ;  but,  adopting  the  sound  and  salu- 
tary principles  of  architecture,  of  civil  engi- 
neering, of  landscape  gardening,  and  of 
aesthetics,  it  aims  at  the  construction  and 
exposition  of  what  may  be  termed  the  science 
of  village  life.  The  author  holds  that  the 
love  of  the  country  and  of  country  life  is  a 
natural  instinct,  and  the  accumulation  of 
population  in  cities  is  abnormal  and  unneces- 
sary. If  the  country  be  dull  to  many  peo- 
ple it  ought  not  to  be  so  to  any,  he  reasons  ; 
and  its  character  and  reputation  in  this  re 
spect  can  be  improved,  until  its  effective 
competition  with  cities  is  established,  and 
the  proper  balance  between  the  rural  and  the 
urban  currents  restored.  To  point  out  in 
detail  the  means  to  this  end  is  Mr.  Egles- 
ton's  object  He  writes  out  of  a  long  and 
attentive  study  of  the  theme,  in  a  Jiearty 
and  joyous  sympathy  for  the  reform  he 
seeks,  and  with  some  practical  achievements 
before  him  both  as  an  example  of  and  a  wit- 
ness to  the  truth.  The  Laurel  Hill  Associa- 
tion of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  whose  fame  has 
gone  out  into  the  land,  is  the  model  after 
which  his  counsels  are  shaped.  He  would 
have  the  residents  of  a  village  associate 
themselves  to  regulate  and  beautify  their 
common  abode  in  those  matters  of  which  the 
public  administration  takes  no  cognizance. 
He  would  enlist  the  tasteful  and  refining  in- 
fluence of  woman.  Beyond  this  point  his 
(views  become  still  more  explicit  and  prac- 
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tical.  Trees  and  tree-planting;  the  place 
and  care  of  vines  and  creepers,  plants  and 
flowers  ;  the  situation  and  style  of  the  coun- 
try dwelling;  fences,  hedges,  lawns,  and 
roads ;  sanitary  conditions ;  care  of  the  sick 
and  duty  to  the  dead ;  the  school-house,  the 
cemetery,  the  church,  and  the  library;  all 
are  subjected  to  discussion  in  a  most  en- 
lightened and  cultured  spirit.  We  give  this 
book  the  warmest  welcome,  and  wish  it  the 
largest  possible  circulation,  as  a  messenger 
of  those  truths  which  wherever  applied  will 
help  to  convert  bouses  into  homes  and  every 
community  into  an  earthly  paradise.  Here  is 
the  gospel  of  a  wholesome  and  happy,  com- 
munism :  let  it  have  free  course  and  be  glo- 
rified! 


Plays  for  Private  Acting. 


The  chief  difficulty  of  all  amateur  theat- 
rical companies  is  to  find  plays  suitable  for 
acting,  plays  at  once  light,  graceful,  amusing, 
not  too  complicated  in  movements  and  ap- 
pointments, and  correct  in  tone.  What  a 
difficulty  it  is  may  only  be  estimated  by  those 
.who  have  tried  the  experiment,  and  have 
read  perhaps  a  hundred  or  two  English  com- 
edies, without  finding  one  which  includes 
these  essentials ;  not  one  in  which  the  humor 
does  not  degenerate  into  broad  farce  or  the 
pathos  weaken  into  bathos.  This  little 
volume  of  translated  plays,  prepared  by  the 
Bellevue  Dramatic  Club,  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
would  seem  therefore  to  be  a  useful  and 
timely  work,  and  to  exactly  meet  the  diffi- 
culty alluded  to.  It  contains  twenty-two 
short  "Pieces"  of  the  kind  in  which  the 
French  theatrical  writers  are  so  specially 
happy  —  brief,  sparkling,  easy,  little  depend- 
ent on  scenic  effects,  and  trusting  for  their 
charm  to  delicate  shades  of  meaning  and 
expression  and  the  talent  of  the  actors  con- 
cerned. Several  of  these  morceaux  are 
monologues,  requiring  but  one  visible  per- 
former, with  a  shadowy  second  suggested 
beneath  the  window  or  on  the  other  side  a 
door.  Of  these  a  noteworthy  example  is 
the  one  called  "  By  the  Cradle,"  where  a 
young  wife,  an  unseen  baby  in  a  berceaunette 
and  a  husband  who  sings  out  of  sight,  com- 
pose the  dramatis  persona;.  Another  is  the 
quaint  *  fragment,  entitled  "  The  Door  is 
Locked."  In  a  third,  "The  Eve  of  the 
Wedding,"  a  young  girl  about  to  become  a 
bride  is  the  sole  actor.  Of  plays  requiring 
two  or  more  performers,  "The  Registered 
Letter,"  "Sophronisba  . . .  oh  !"  "The  Soup 
Tureen,"  and  "  The  Unlucky  Star  "  are  lively 
burlesques  ;  "  Lila  "  is  a  graceful  and  enter- 
taining comedietta;  and  "The  Old  Home- 
stead," which  is  perhaps  the  most  exquisite 
play  in  the  book,  is  full  of  grace  and  pathos. 
There  is  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  merit 
of  the  translations,  which  arc  evidently  by 
different  hands,  but  all  are  fairly  successful, 
and  the  volume  may  be  commended  for  use 


to  the  daily  widening  circle  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  dramatic  amusements. 


JDorlU  23tograpgic£* 


George  Parsons  Lathrop.  Mr.  Lathrop 
was  born  August  25,  185 1,  near  Honolulu,  Oahu, 
Sandwich  Islands.  He  has  resided  successively 
there,  and  in  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Lincoln, 
Mass.,  and  Cambridge,  the  latter  city  being  his 
present  place  of  abode;  and  he  has  visited  Eu- 
rope three  times,  where  he  has  traveled  extensive- 
ly, sojourning  both  in  London  and  on  the  Conti 
nent  For  three  years  he  was  engaged  in  study 
in  Dresden,  and  he  was  for  some  time  a  member 
of  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York.  Mr.  Lathrop's  native  literary  tastes  were 
awakened  at  the  early  age  of  seven,  when  for 
[Henry  Holt  &  Co.J-4  the  first  time  he  witnessed  a  dramatic  performance 
in  New  York.  He  began  at  once  to  read  Shake- 
speare with  assiduity,  and  soon  essayed  the 
composition  of  a  play  with  his  own  hand,  the 
chief  features  of  which  were  a  long  list  of  char- 
acters who  did  not  appear  in  the  scene,  and  its 
close  adherence  to  the  limited  experience  of 
boyhood.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  edited  and 
published  a  small  grammar-school  paper,  in 
which  some  of  his  first  poetical  work  appeared. 
He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  in  any 
sense  a  "  bookish  boy,"  but  to  have  been  fond  of 
out-door  exercise  and  play,  and  of  the  instructive 
society  of  men  and  women.  Mr.  Lathrop's 
serious  literary  work  dates  from  187 1,  when, 
being  in  London,  he  wrote  on  art  topics  for  the 
New  York  Independent ;  since  which  time  he 
has  been  a  more  or  less  regular  contributor  of 
poems,  essays,  sketches,  critical  reviews,  and 
other  matter,  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Scrib- 
ner's,  Appleton's  Journal,  Lippincotfs,  Harper's, 
the  Overland,  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  Aldine,  the 
Nation,  the  Independent,  and  the  Christian  Union. 
From  April,  1875,  to  September,  1877,  he  was 
assistant  editor  of  the  Atlantic,  and  he  has  been 
an  occasional  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  Evening  Post,  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  and  the  London  Academy.  With  Septem- 
ber last  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Boston 
Courier.  Mr.  Lathrop  is  the  author  of  Rose  and 
Roof-Tree  (1875),  a  volume  of  poems;  A  Study 
of  Hawthorne  (1876)  ;  and  Somebody  Else  (1878), 
the  novelette  in  dramatic  form  now  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  our  readers.  We  are  probably 
correct  in  saying  that  he  is  also  the  author  of  one 
of  the  "  No  Name  Series  "  of  novels  —  one  pub- 
lished in  the  summer  of  1876 ;  as  well  as  the 
editor  of  the  forthcoming  volume  of  anonymous 
poetry  in  the  same  series  ;  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  maturing  a  work 
of  fiction  of  larger  proportions  and  more  earnest 
character  than  any  he  has  yet  undertaken. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

103.   Tennyson's  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

(See  N.  &  Q.  100.)    The  reference  in  the  lines  : 

"  Who  clasped  in  her  last  trance 
Her  murdered  lather's  head," 

is  to  Margaret  Roper,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 

More,  who,  as  the  story  goes,  kept  her  father's 

sk  ill  in  a  case  in  her  chamber,  and  died  or  was 


buried  with  it  in  her  hands.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, a,  careful  critic  of  traditional  points  like 
this,  accepts  the  story  as  true.  The  reference  in 
the  line: 

"  her,  who  knew  that  Love  can  vanquish  Death," 
is  to  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I  of  Eng- 
land, who,  according  to  the  legend,  when  her 
royal  husband  had  been  wounded  by  a  poisoned 
arrow,  sucked  the  poison  from  the  wound.  See 
Strickland's  Queens  of  England  [Bell  &  Daldy], 
I,  p.  293 ;  Knight's  England,  I,  p.  381. 

104.  Milkanwatha.  (See  N.  &  Q.  73.)  This 
parody  on  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha "  was  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  George  A.  Strong,  now  of  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio. 

—  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—  A  discovery  has  recently  been  made  in 
Germany,  which  may  prove  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  adding  to  the  original  materials  for 
the  history  of  our  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  the 
manuscript  diary  of  one  of  the  Hessian  officers 
who  served  in  the  British  army  in  this  country 
from  1776  to  1780.  From  the  extracts,  published 
in  a  German  military  journal,  it  would  appear  to 
give  a  very  full  account  of  all  the  daily  incidents 
of  camp  life,  the  rumors  and  news  received  from 
day  to  day,  but  especially  of  the  expeditions  and 
engagements  in  which  the  writer,  apparently  a 
Capt.  F.  von  der  Malsburg,  took  part.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  manuscript  will  find  its  way  to 
this  country,  and  be  published  by  one  of  our 
historical  societies. 

— That  very  entertaining  book,  A  Rebel's  Recol- 
lections—  the  "rebel"  being  none  other  than 
Mr.  George  Cary  Eggleston,  now  reconstructed 
into  the  literary  editor  of  the  patriotic  New  York 
Evening  Post  —  has  reached  a  second  edition, 
bearing  the  imprint  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  It 
is  a  contribution  of  distinct  value  to  the  inside 
history  of  the  late  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States  from  the  secessionist's  point  of  view. 
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Putnam's  Sons.  $1-50- 
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FICTION. 
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Brothers.  $1-50. 
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Trcumseh  and  the  Shawnee  Prophet.  Edward  Eg- 
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Karl  and  Gretchen's  Christmas.  Louise  W.  Tilden. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 


DR.  JOHNSON'S 

Chief  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

With  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  and  an  Appendix  con- 
taining M*caulay '»  and  Carlyle'a  essays  on  Johnson,  and 
a  very  full  Index.  Large  )2mo,  $2  00. 

Grammar-Land. 

By  M.  L.  'Nesbitt.  With  frontispiece  and  initials.  Square 
lfttno,  $1.26. 

A  singularly  Ingenious,  witty  and  amusing  attempt  to 
teach  some  of  the  elements  of  grammar  by  allegory  and 
pletorial  illustration.  It  Is  In  its  third  edition  In  England. 

In  the  Bet-lea  of 

HANDBOOKS  M  Students  and  General 
Headers. 

The  Studio  Arts. 

By  Elizabeth  Winthrop  Johkso*.  I6mo,  ec  cents. 
Previously  pablli-hfd  !■  the  same  Series. 

The  Zoology  of  the  Vertebrates. 

GOODHOLME'S 

Domestic  Cyclopaedia. 

8vo.  cloth.  Illustrated.  SVOO. 

Rev.  Dr.S.  Ibrkacs  Prime  says  of  It:  "  I  have  been  ex- 
amining the  'Domestic  Cyclnpa-dla ; '  it  Is  a  grand.  good 
thing;  I  wonder  nobody  ever  thought  of  making  such  a 
book  before.  It  not  only  ought  to  be  In  every  houxe,  but  It 
must  find  Its  way  there,  so  Indispensable  It  will  appear  as  it 
become*  known.  Belter  Uinn  u  bookcase  lull  of  o.ld  vol- 
umes. Is  this  one  vast  reservoir  of  domestic  knowledge." 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  PUBLICATION. 
Roscher's  Political  Economy. 

Translated  by  3.  3.  Lalor.  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

The  originul  text,  relieved  from  pajuage*  whose  mtere«t  is 
obsolete.  Uniform  with  Johnson'*  chief  Lives.  Large 
12iuo,  $2.00. 

Life  and  Faith. 

Monnet*  by  Ueobor  McKnioht.  18mo. 
A  second  edition,  with  many  Important  changes  and  addi- 
l tonal  sonnets,  of  a  volume  pnbllwlied  a  few  mouths  since, 
by  the  author,  which  attrar-u-d  high  praise  from  high  author- 
ities. The  author  poetically  apph  a  many  of  the  latest  dis- 
coveries of  Metier  to  the  settlement  of  the  questions  which 
the  discoveries  themselves  have  raised.  Rome  readers  have 
welcomed  the  book  as  a  foretaste  of  "  the  new  poetry." 

la  the  Leliu re-Hoar  Series. 

The  First  Violin. 

By  JkSSlB  Fothebqill.    A  novel.     Mmo,  (Leisure-Hour 
Series),  $1.00. 

A  Century  of  American  Litera- 
ture. 

Edited  by  Hknkt  A.  Brkrs.  Professor  in  Ynle  College.  l«mn, 
(Volume  100  of  the  Leisure- 1  Ionr  Series),  $1.00. 

Selections  fiom  writers  no  longer  living  rieslvitfri  to  pre- 
sent a  nketch  of  that  iiortlon  ot  our  good  liteiature  which  Is 
not  dally  cl  lining  intention. 
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A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  AUTUMN 
PUBLICATIONS  OF 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

182  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  Gift- Book*  of  the  Beaton. 

thana'topsis. 

By  William  Cullex  Brtaht.  Illustrated  by  W.  J.  Lw- 
tok.  Octavo,  uniform  with  "  Flood  of  Years,"  exquisitely 
printed  and  bound.  Price,  cloth,  $2.80;  morocco,  $&M. 

The  poem  by  which  the  author  was  most  widely  known, 
and  which  of  all  his  works  is  most  familiar  to  the  world. 
TblR  illustrated  edition  is  published  in  accordance  wlih  the 
special  authorization  of  the  author,  given  some  months  be- 
fore his  death. 

Thanatopsls,  and  The  Flood  of 
Years. 

Bryant's  first  and  last  poems.  IllnstraUons  by  Linton. 
Uniterm  in  slse  with  the  above.  Price,  doth,  ft  JO;  mo- 
rocco, S7.M. 

The  weird  and  delicately  Imaginative  designs  of  Linton 
for  the  ••  Flood  of  Years  "  attracted  much  nUention.  One  of 
the  critics  characterised  him  as  the  natural  successor  to  the 
genius  of  William  Blake. 

The  most  important  work  of  literature  of  the  year. 

A  History  of  American  Literature. 

By  Moses  Core  Ttlbe,  Professor  of  English  Literature  In 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Volnmes  I  and  II,  covering 
the  period  16-16-1765.  Octavo,  clotb.'eztra,  gUt  top,  15 ; 
half  calf,  extra,  $9JU.  • 

The  History  of  American  Literature,  now  offered  to  the 
pnblic,  is  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  give  a  systematic 
and  critical  account  of  the  literary  development  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  not  a  mere  cyclopaedia  of  literature, 
or  a  series  of  detached  biographical  sketches  accompanied 
by  extracts;  but  an  analytic  and  susialned  narrative  of  our 
literary  history  from  the  earliest  English  settlement  in 
America  down  to  the  present  time.  The  work  Is  the  result 
of  original  and  Independent  studies  prosecuted  by  the  au- 
thor for  the  past  len  years,  and  gives  an  altogether  new 
analysis  of  American  literary  forces  and  re  ulta  during 
nearly  three  centuries.  The  present  volumes— a  cnmplrte 
work  In  them«elves— cover  the  whole  field  of  oar  history 
daring  the  colonial  lime. 


A  work  of  art,  and  a  work  of  reference. 

The  Old  House  Altered. 

By  Grokge  C.  Masox.  Architect.  Octavo,  very  folly  Illus- 
trated, tlJA. 

A  suggestive  and  practical  volume,  written  In  nntechnlcal 
lanvtiMRH,  and  full  of  interest  for  all  house-owners.  The  Il- 
lustrations are  especially  attractive  and  serviceable. 


Two  important  bo  kt  about  the  Bible. 

What  is  the  Bible? 

An  Attempt  to  Answer  the  Quest  Ion  in  the  Light  of  the  Best 
Scholarship,  aud  In  the  most  Keverent  aud  Catholic 
Spirit.  By  Bev.  J.  T.  Buxdbblakd.  16mo,  cloth  extra,  fl. 

"  Written  In  an  excellent  sulrit.  contains  the  best  results  of 
modern  scholarship."— //enry  W.  BeUmot,  D.J/. 

The  Bible  of  To-day. 

A  critical  and  historical  analysis,  by  the  Bev.  John  W. 
Chadwick.  limo,  cloth  extra,  %IM. 

For  ttudentt,  teacher  $  and  parentt. 

American  Colleges: 

THEIR  STUDENTS  AND  THEIR  WORK.    By  C.  F. 
Thwibo.  ISrao,  cloth,  $1. 

Concise,  but  comprehensive,  full  of  valuable  Information 
and  hints  as  well  for  students  as  for  all  interested  In  the 
work  of  education. 


Two  powerful  and  original  novel*. 

The  Leavenworth  Case: 

A  LAWYER'S  8TOKT.    By  Anna  Kathabixb  Obbbx. 
12mo,  cloth,  S1.50. 
"  A  narrative  of  exceptional  ability  and  fascination.  In 
ts  ingenuity  of  plot  and  power  of  alworhitiK  the  reader,  It 
euiUids  on-  btrongly  of  Wllkle  Collins  at  his  best." 

Cupid  and  the  Sphinx. 

By  II anpurd  Flemmiso.  Square  16rao, cloth,  $1.25. 

.  "  I  venture  to  predict  for  this  novel  a  fluttering  success.  It 
•B  characterized  by  real  originality,  artlsllc  skill,  and  excel- 
l-*ut  cltantctcr  drawing."— Horace  Howard  Fume**. 

For  Male  by  all  dealer*,  and  tent  prepaid  on  receipt  of 
Price  by  tlie  publuher*. 


Dm  Appleton  &  Co.'s 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS, 

i. 

JEAN  TETEROL'S  IDEA. 

A  NOVEL.  From  the  French  of  Viotob  Cheebuliez,  au- 
thor of  Samuel  Brohl  and  Company,"  "  Mel*  Holdenls," 
etc.,  etc. 

"  Victor  Cherbnllez  Is  renowned  for  that  Indefinable  quali- 
ty which  the  French  call  Bst-RiT.and  It  would  Db  difficult  for 
htm  to  write  a  novel  without  embodying  In  It  a  vast  deal  of 
humorous  and  delicate  observation,  as  well  -idled  to  the 
climate  of  America  or  England  as  to  that  of  France.  The 
exquisite  diction  and  the  freshness  of  his  descriptions  atone 
for  the  want  of  elaborate  plot.  ...  A  novel  which  Is  as  pure 
as  purity;  which  has  none  of  the  old  conventional  nonsense 
In  it;  yet  Its  sueccai  in  Paris  Is  astonishing. "—Pari*  Corre- 
tpondtnt  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Pott. 

"Jean  Teterol's  Idea"  forms  No.  24  of  Appleton 's  "  Col- 
lection of  Korelgn  A  itthors."  ltoio,  320  page*.  Paper  cover. 
BU  cents;  cloth,  $1.0u. 

n. 

IN  PARADISE. 

From  the  German  of  Paul  Hetsb. 

"  Ix  Pabadisb  Is  a  book  which  from  ihe  freshness  of  Its 
theme,  the  great  variety  and  individuality  of  Its  charac- 
ters, the  strength  of  its  plot,  and  lis  happy  execution,  will 
command  unusual  admiration."—  The  Independent. 

In  two  volumes.  Price,  In  paper  cover,  80  cents  per  volume ; 
In  cloth,  $  l.uu  per  volume. 

in. 

All  Around  the  House; 

Or,  HOW  TO  MAKE  HOMES  HAPPY.  By  Mrs.  Hbbbt 
Ward  Bekcber,  author  of  "  Motherly  Talks,"  etc  One 
volume,  12rao,  cloth,  price,  f  1.80. 

This  volume,  as  Its  title  Implies,  consists  of  papers  upon 
tonics  concerning  Ihe  ordering  and  well-l>elng  of  the  house- 
hold. It  contains  Information  on  all  the  Innumerable  things 
on  which  housekeepers  need  Information. 

REMORSE. 

A  NOVEL.  From  the  French  of  Th.  Bbxtzox.  Forming 
No.  II  of  "  Appleton't  Collection  of  Foreign  Author*." 
16mo.  Paper,  SO  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

"  Remorse,"  which  appeared  recently  In  the  Revue  drt 
Deux  Monde*.  Is  a  novel  of  great  power.  The  author,  who 
writes  under  the  name  of  "  Th.  Bentznn,"  Is  Maritime  Blanc, 
"a  woman."  says  a  writer  In  Uppinroti'*  Magatine,  "of 
great  intelligence  and  the  highest  character." 

V. 

A  History  of  the  Growth  of  the 
Steam-Engine. 

By  Hob  ret  H.  Tdcbstox.  A.  M..  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, Hoboken,  N.J.  With  163  Illustrations,  Including  1& 
Portrait*.  1  vol.,  12mo,  price,  $2.60. 

VI. 

SOUND. 

A  Series  of  Pimple.  Entertalnli  g.  and  Inexpensive  Experi- 
ments In  the  I'beni  niena  of  Hound,  for  the  Use  of  Stu- 
dents of  Every  Age.  By  Alfkkd  Marshall  Matbb, 
Profescor  of  I'hyslcs  In  the  Stevens  Inslltute  of  Technolo- 
gy. Uniform  wltli  "Light,"  first  volume  of  the  series. 
12mo,  cloth.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.10. 

VII. 

Lessons  in  Cookery. 

Hand-book  of  Ihe  National  Training  School  for  Cookery, 
South  Kensington,  London.  To  which  ts  added  an  Essay 
on  "Ihe  Principles  of  Dlit  In  Health  and  Disease,"  by 
Tbomas  K.  Chambers.  M.  D.  Edited  by  Eliza  A.  Yot:- 
maks.  in  one  vol.,  12uio,  3*2  pages.  Cloth,  price,  $1  JO. 
VIII. 

John-a-Dreams. 

A  TALE.  "Like  J<bn-a- Dreams, nnpregnantof  my  canse." 
—Hamlet.  Forming  No.  16  of  "Appleton't  New  Handy 
Volume  Seriet."  Price,  10  cents. 

"  The  author  of  ' <Jolin-A-Drenms'  has  condensed  Into  one 
volume  a  pretty  love-toiy.  b  terspersed  with  us  ninny  ap- 
preciative skelchHi  of  character  as  might  have  luiul-dird 
forth  several  novels  of  the  orthodox  length."— London  Ath- 

SWBMAB. 

For  sa'e  by  all  booksellers.  Any  volume mnlled, postpaid, 
to  any  addreu  In  the  united  Suites,  ou  receipt  ol  price. 

D.  APPLET0N~&~00.,  Publishers, 

H*9  At  Ml  Broadway,  New  York. 


ST.  NICHOLAS, 

Scribner's  illustrated  Magazine 

FOR  GIRLS  AND  BOYS. 

Good  Things  for  1878-9. 

The  arrangements  for  literary  and  art  contri- 
butions for  the  new  volume  of  8t.  Nicholas— the 
sixth— are  complete.  Mr.  Frank  E.  8  took  ton's 
new  serial  story  for  boys, 

«A  JOLLY  FELLOWSHIP" 
Will  ran  through  the  twelve  monthly  parts— 
beginning  with  the  number  for  November,  1878, 
and  will  be  illustrated  by  James  E.  Kelly.  For 
the  girls,  a  continued  tale, 

u  HALF  A  DOZEN  HOUSEKEEPERS," 

By  Katherine  D.  Smith,  with  illustrations  by 
Frederick  Dielman,  begins  in  the  same  number: 
and  a  fre*h  serial  by  8usan  Ooolidge.  entitled 
'*  Eyehright,"  with  plenty  of  pictures,  will  be  com- 
menced early  in  the  volume.  There  will  also  be 
a  continued  fairy-tale  called 

"  RUMPTY  BUDGET'S  TOWER," 

Written  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  and  illustrated  by 
Alfred  Fredericks.  About  the  other  familiar 
features  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  editor  preserves  a 
good-humored  silence,  content,  perhaps,  to  let  her 
five  volumes  already  issued,  prophesy  connerning 
the  sixth,  tn  respect  to  short  stories,  pictures, 
poems,  humor,  instructive  sketches,  and  ihe  litre 
and  lore  of  " J ack-in-t he-Pulpit,"  the  "Very 
Little  Folks  "  department,  the  "  Kiddle-box,"  etc 

THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 

Attention  is  especially  invited  to  the  November 
number,  which  in  many  respects  approaches  nearer 
to  our  ideal  than  any  number  we  have  issued  It 
contains  72  pages,  and  its  illustrations  throughout 
are  fine  and  varied.  It  begins  two sp'endid  serials. 
Its  shorter  papers  represent  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
ject—History, Travel,  Fun.  Poetry.  Adventure, 
Science,  Natural  History,  Home  life.  Sport,  and 
lively  narrative— the  whole  crowned  by  an  appro- 
priate Thanksgiving  story. 

Throughout  are  seen  evidences  and  fruit  of  the 
editor's  recent  travel  across  the  continent,  and 
Mrs.  Dodge's  inimitable  touches  everywhere  show 
the  heartiness  and  seal  with  which  she  resumes 
active  editorial  management.  One  long  article 
and  two  poems  in  this  number  bear  her  signature, 
and  in  the  Letter  Box  she  talks  pleasantly  with 
the  young  folks  about  her  delightful  journey  to 
California.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Prank  K. 
Stockton,  accompanied  hy  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

Terms  83.00  a  year;  26  cents  a  Number.  Sub- 
scriptions received  by  all  Booksellers  and  Post- 
masters. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO. 

743  Broadway,        .        New  York. 

The  Authors'  Publishing  Co., 

»7  Bond  St.,  IVrw  T«rk,»noDi>rti 
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Catalogue  and  Kew  Plan  of  Publishing  mailed  free. 
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Save  the  expense,  uncertainty  and  delay  ol 
auction  sales. 

Highest  cash  prices  paid  for  Libraries  and 
small  parcels  of  Books. 
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SERGEANT'S  HEW  GREE0E* 

THIS  book  marches  in  the  procession 
with  Schuyler's  Turkestan,  Wallace's 
Russia,  and  Baker's  Turkey,  but  under  the 
uniform  which  it  may  be-said  to  wear  in  com- 
mon with  those  commanding  works  is  to  be 
detected,  we  think,  at  least  one  fundamental 
difference  in  character.  We  see  no  evidence 
anywhere  of  the  author  having  written  from 
that  interior  of  the  subject  to  which  access 
comes  by  personal  residence  in  the  country 
and  immediate  familiarity  with  its  various 
aspects  as  described.  So  far  as  the  work  is 
a  description  it  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a  compilation  from  existing  documents,  not 
the  result  of  original  investigation  itself ; 
and  for  aught  we  see  might  have  been 
written  in  the  British  Museum.  This  con- 
jecture does  not  lessen  the  interest  of  the 
work,  and  perhaps  not  its  substantial  value, 
while  it  does  place  a  limit  upon  its  authority. 
The  descriptive  part,  however,  is  only  one 
half.  The  other  half  is  history,  covering 
the  last  hundred  years,  to  which  period  Mr. 
Sergeant  confines  the  state  of  the  present 
Greek  question.  The  descriptive  chapters, 
nine  in  number,  relate  to  the  general  char- 
acter and  resources  of  the  country,  the  in- 
telligence and  genius  of  the  people,  their 
literature  and  lore,  the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment, the  financial  system,  public  order 
and  justice,  trade,  commerce,  and  agricult- 
ure, and  public  works.  The  ten  chapters  of 
history  open  to  view  the  deep  conflict  be- 
tween Panslavism  and  Panhellenism,  the 
struggle  of  the  Greek  national  spirit  against 
Turkish  repression,  the  wars  of  independence 
with  their  Byronic  episode,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and  its  more  recent 
fortunes  up  to  the  very  recent  war.  Mr. 
Sergeant  does  not  disguise  for  an  instant  his 
sympathy  for  Greece,  his  antipathy  to  Tur- 
key, and  his-  condemnation  of  the  course 


*  New  Greece.  By  Lewis  Sergeant  Cassell,  Petter  & 
Gamin. 


pursued  by  England.  His  purpose  is  dis- 
tinctly political,  and  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  almost  journalistic  in  its  freshness. 
Lists  of  State  Papers  bearing  on  Greek 
independence,  and  of  authorities  consulted, 
an  index,  and  two  large  and  well-drawn 
maps  with  chronological  suggestions  in 
color,  add  much  to  the  serviceableness  of 
the  book,  and  the  statistical  information 
scattered  through  its  pages  is  of  undeniable 
value.  It  is  not  the  best  book  that  might 
have  been  written  upon  Greece,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  without  merit,  and  in  the  absence 
of  anything  superior  is  worthy  of  wide 
attention.  It  is  obviously  the  fruit  of  care- 
ful study,  and  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
any  reader  who  wishes  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  this  part  of  the  present  Eastern  question. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  POEMS .• 
TT7E  doubt  not  that  many  intelligent 

"  V  readers  regard  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
as  an  artist  in  verse  rather  than  a  poet.  The 
style  and  quality  of  his  prose  predispose  the 
mind  to  such  a  view,  and  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  his  metrical  efforts  confirms  the 
impression.  The  critical  and  metaphysical 
cast  of  his  thought,  the  classic  elegance  in 
form  which  his  taste  demands,  and  a  certain 
coldness  and  distance  in  the  tone  of  much 
of  his  verse,  seem  the  result  of  art  instead 
of  native  genius.  Yet  for  all  this,  Mr.  Ar- 
nold is  a  genuine  poet,  and  if,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  is  usually  the  case,  he  must 
create  the  taste  which  he  gratifies,  his  care- 
ful readers  find  in  his  pages  a  source  of  deep 
and  lasting  delight  In  him  Landor's  fine- 
ness of  intellectual  perception  is  combined 
with  the  spiritual  sensitiveness  of  Clough  ; 
while  through  all  his  verse  there  runs  a  vein 
of  pleasant  and  thoughtful  melancholy. 

One  fine  stanza  from  "  Dover  Beach  "  may 
serve  as  an  illustration  —  we  might  almost 
say  an  epitome — of  Mr.  Arnold's  views,  not 
only  of  religious  belief,  but  of  art,  philoso- 
phy, and  life  as  well.  It  blends  in  a  single 
strain  the  three  elements  which  run  through 
all  his  thought,  a  regret  for  the  unreturning 
past,  a  deep  unrest  in  the  present,  and  an  al- 
most hopeless  turning  toward  the  future. 

"  The  sea  of  faith 
Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth's  shore 
Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furled. 
But  now  I  only  hear 
Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar, 
Retreating,  to  the  breath 
Of  the  night  wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Arnold's  sonnets  are  the  least  satis- 
factory of  all  his  poems.  There  is  a  stiff- 
ness and  angularity  about  the  best  of  them, 
equally  unlike  the  majesty  of  Milton  and 
the  grace  of  Petrarch.  His  chief  dramatic 
effort,  "  Empedocles  on  Etna,"  has  not  been 


•  Poems.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  New  and  Complete 
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published  among  his  poems  of  late,  but  is 
reprinted  from  an  early  volume.  The  sev- 
eral lyrics  gathered  under  the  titles  "  Switz- 
erland "  and  "  Faded  Leaves,"  rank  among 
his  best  and  best-known  pieces.  Of  the 
Elegiac  verses,  "Thyrsis,"  in  memory  of 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  is  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  Spenser's  "  Astrophel "  and  Shelley's 
"  Adonais,"  while  the  "  Scholar-Gipsy  "  and 
the  "  Memorial  Verses  "  upon  Wordsworth's 
death  are  also  full  of  tenderness  and  beauty. 
But  it  is  in  his  narrative  verse  that  Mr. 
Arnold  excels,  and  here  is  seen  the  result  of 
his  life-long  study  of  Homer.  Indeed,  in 
"Balder  Dead  "and  "Sohrab  and  Rustum," 
his  most  noteworthy  poems  of  this  kind,  he 
has  poured  for  us 

"  Homeric  juke,  if  brimmed  in  Odin's  horn." 

The  vigor  of  his  thought  and  the  simple 
force  of  his  words  are  both  reminders  of 
the  Greek  Epic.  The  very  comparisons  are 
Homeric.  The  following  from  "Balder 
Dead  "  is  an  excellent  illustration : 

"  As  sea-faring  men  who  long  have  wrought 
In  the  great  deep  for  gain,  at  last  come  home, 
And  toward  evening  see  the  headlands  rise 
Of  their  dear  country,  and  can  plain  descry 
A  fire  of  withered  fune  which  boys  have  lit 
Upon  the  cliffs,  or  smoke  of  burning  weeds 
Out  of  a  tilled  field  inland :  —  then  the  wind 
Catches  them  and  drives  out  again  to  sea : 
And  they  go  lone  days  tossing  up  and  down, 
Over  the  grey  sea-ridges,  and  thj  glimpse 
Of  port  they  had  makes  bitterer  far  their  toil. 
So  the  gods'  cross  was  bitterer  for  their  joy." 

"Tristram  and  Iseult,"  the  longest  of  the 
remaining  poems,  might  well  be  studied  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Swinburne's  poem  upon 
the  same  subject,  which  we  mentioned  in  a 
former  number.  This  edition  of  Mr.  Arnold, 
we  would  particularly  apprise  the  reader,  is 
new  and  complete,  and  a  publication  in  every 
respect  to  be  thankful  for. 

In  a  little  pamphlet  of  selections,  pub- 
lished in  Harper's  44  Franklin  Square  Li- 
brary," are  included  the  choicer  specimens 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  verse  in  its  various  depart- 
ments—  Narrative,  Elegiac,  and  Lyric.  The 
pages  are  large  and  open,  the  type  clear  and 
good,  and  the  nominal  price  at  which  it  is 
issued  places  it  within  reach  of  every  reader. 


THE  MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  JAMESON  * 

THIS  shapely  and  inviting  volume  stands 
in  effect  a  memorial  of  two  persons  as 
well  as  of  one.  The  author,  who  was  a  niece 
of  Mrs.  Jameson,  died  between  the  complet- 
ing of  it  and  the  publishing  of  it,  and  an 
appreciative  tribute  to  her  by  the  final  edito- 
rial hand  follows  her  own  prefatory  introduc- 
tion of  the  work  to  the  reader. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  known  so  widely  and  so 
well  by  her  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art, 
Legends  of  the  Madonna,  and  other  writings, 
was  Anna  Murphy ;  the  daughter  of  a  min- 
iature painter  of  Dublin,  in  which  city  she 
was  born  in  1794.    She  died  in  London  in 


•  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Anna  Jameson.  By  Geraldino 
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i860.  Into  ber  life  of  sixty-six  years  were 
compressed  uncommon  diligence,  distin- 
guished literary  productiveness,  rare  friend- 
ships and  social  relations,  and  sore  personal 
disappointments  and  trials.  Peculiar  diffi- 
culties attended  the  preparation  of  this 
memoir.  Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  her  death,  and  her  figure  has  already 
receded  out  of  the  present.  At  the  best 
there  was  a  paucity  of  biographer's  materials, 
and  many  of  her  private  letters  and  papers 
were  destroyed  by  her  own  hand  to  prevent 
their  being  made  use  of  to  this  end.  More- 
over, the  domestic  unhappiness  which  colored 
her  life  seemed  for  a  time  to  lie  in  the  way 
of  any  publication  of  her  story.  In  spite  of 
these  difficulties,  however,  her  biographer 
has  made  an  exceptionally  interesting  vol- 
ume. It  belongs  with  the  smaller  works  of 
its  class:  with  the  memoirs  of  Charlotte 
Cushman  and  Mrs.  Somerville,  rather  than 
with  those  of  Harriet  Martineau  and  Mr. 
Ticknor.  But  we  have  found  it  fully  as 
entertaining  as  either  of  these,  and  the 
fullness  with  which  it  draws  from  Mrs. 
Jameson's  published  works  will  serve  to 
give  the  reader  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
them  a  very  good  idea  of  their  scope  and 
character. 

The  undercurrent  of  Mrs.  7ameson's  life 
was  trouble.  After  temporary  estrangement 
from  the  man  of  her  first  love,  Mr.  Henry 
Jameson,  she  was  finally  married  to  him. 
The  unhappy  incompatibility  of  their  tastes 
manifested  itself  within  a  few  days  of  their 
marriage,  and  if  the  manifestation  was  such 
as  to  subject  him  to  a  charge  of  heartless 
rudeness,  it  must  be  said,  we  think,  in  frank- 
ness, that  Mrs.  Jameson's  part  in  after  life 
was  not  that  of  a  true  wife.  Neither  she  nor 
he  appear  to  advantage  in  this  record  of 
marital  infelicity.  If  he  was  selfish  and 
uncongenial,  she  was  disposed  fo  take  too 
slight  a  view  of  her  obligations  to  him. 
Their  united  life,  while  it  lasted,  was  marred 
by  interruptions  of  intercourse,  and  was 
finally  brought  to  an  end  by  a  permanent 
separation,  which  she  seems  to  have  de- 
manded, and  he  reluctantly  to  have  granted. 
There  is  no  whisper  of  any  further  wrong 
on  either  side ;  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  little  considerateness  on  his  part  and 
little  love  on  hers.  A  large  part  of  his  life 
Mr.  Jameson  spent  in  Canada,  in  official 
station,  and  here  Mrs.  Jameson  joined  him 
for  a  short  time  in  1836  and  '37. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  uneven  path  led  her  into 
many  interesting  scenes  and  through  many 
strange  experiences.  Before  her  marriage 
she  was  a  governess  in  different  families, 
and  traveled  in  that  capacity  on  the  Conti- 
nent, of  which  chapter  her  Diary  of  an 
Ennuyie,  first  anonymously  published,  was 
in  some  sense  a  record.  In  later  life  she 
visited  the  Continent  repeatedly,  and  resided 
at  intervals  in  Germany  and  in  Rome,  en- 


gaged in  the  studies  on  which  her  works 
were  based.   Here  she  formed  many  friend- 
ships, as  with  Tieck,  Retzsch,  Madam  Dev- 
rient,  Dannecker,  Humboldt,  and  the  family 
of  Goethe.  At  home  her  most  intimate  female 
friend  for  a  long  time  was  Lady  Byron,  and 
a  close  and  tender  intimacy  existed  for  years 
between  her   and  Lady  Byron's  cousin, 
Robert  Noel.    She  knew,  too,  the  Procters 
well,  the  Brownings,  and  many  others  in  the 
charmed  and  charming  circle  of  the  last 
generation  of  English  literary  people.  Her 
movements  to  and  fro  among  them  give  us 
in  constant  succession  glimpses  of  a  society 
which  it  is  ever  a  delight  to  enter. 
•  The  pruned  grape  yields  the  rich  wine. 
Mrs.  Jameson's  life-work  was  the  fruitage  of 
suffering.    That  she  suffered,  no  one  can 
deny  who  reads  these  pages ;  and  her  part 
toward  that  suffering  perhaps  cannot  now  be 
fully  seen.   We  do  not  desire  to  judge  her, 
but  prefer  to  turn  from  this  unfortunate 
aspect  of  her  career  to  the  contemplations 
of  her  personal  charms,  her  gifts  of  mind 
and  taste,  her  fine  attainments,  her  laborious 
industry  and.  creditable  achievement,  and 
her  exceedingly  valuable  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  art.    Upon  all  these  mat- 
ters Mrs.  Macpherson's  volume  throws  a 
soft  and  pleasant  light,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  bring  out  the  figure  and  personality  of 
her  subject  with  great  distinctness.  We 
think  it  will  be  the  general  verdict  of  those 
who  read  it  that  in  an  unusual  degree  it 
has  given  them  a  clear  and  definite  image 
of  the  person  with  whom  it  deals. 


"  ANNOTATED  POETBY"  FOB  SCHOOL 
USE.* 

EACH  of  these  little  books  contains  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  the 
text  of  the  poem,  and  notes  explaining  the 
geographical,  historical,  and  other  allusions, 
the  less  obvious  grammatical  constructions, 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  many  of  the 
words,  and  occasionally  illustrative  passages 
from  other  authors.  The  text  is  generally 
accurate,  and  the  typographical  execution  is 
very  neat.  The  books  are  edited  and  printed 
in  England. 

This  summary  will  seem  to  many .  to  in- 
clude all  the  points  desirable  in  a  school  edi- 
tion of  English  poetry.  But  unfortunately 
the  execution  is  far  below  the  design,  as  the 
following  specimens  of  the  work  —  a  few 
out  of  the  many — will  suffice  to  show. 
Opening  The  Traveller  at  the  line, 

"  The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  Frigid  xone," 

we  read  this  note : 
"65.  Tenant,  inhabitant.  Frigid  zone.  There  are 


•  Annotated  Poems  of  Standard  English  Authors.  Ed- 
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two  frigid  zones,  the  North,  bounded  by  the 
Arctic  Circle,  23°  28'  S.  of  the  North  Pole  ;  and 
the  South,  bounded  by  the  Antartic  Circle, 
230  28'  N.  of  the  South  Pole.  The  North 
Frigid  zone  is  here  alluded  to ;  the  South  having 
never  been  explored  to  any  great  extent  But 
the  latter  is  believed  to  be  uninhabited,  as  it  is 
much  colder  than  the  former,  and  no  traces  of 
vegetation  have  ever  been  found  there.  Frigid 
zone  in  the  text,  however,  is  used,  generally,  for 
the  coldest  portion  of  the  earth." 

Immediately  after,  on 

"The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  tine," 

we  read: 

"  69.  Panting,  breathing  rapidly  on  account  of 
the  heat.  Line,  the  equator,  or  Equinoctial 
Line,  so  called  because  places  on  it  have  equal 
nights,  and  consequently  equal  days,  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  earth's 
surface,"  etc. 

Good  elementary  geography,  this ;  but  are 
scholars  expected  to  read  The  Traveller 
before  they  have  begun  geography?  And 
do  they  need  to  be  told  what  panting  means, 
or  (same  page)  that  "  tepid  means  lukewarm, 
warm  in  a  small  degree,"  or  that  glare  means 
"  the  hot,  bright  light  of  the  sun  ?  " 

For  an  apt  and  sympathetic  illustration  of 
a  poet's  meaning,  take  this  from  Grafs 
Elegv,  page  22,  on 

"  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own." 

"Marked  him  for  her  own.  In  allusion  to  the 
custom  of  marking  cattle,  etc.,  with  the  name  or 
initial  of  their  owner.  The  poet  here  means  that 
he  was  of  a  melancholy  disposition." 

There  are  a  dozen  other  notes  on  the  Elegy 
as  bad  as  this. 

On  matters  of  derivation  the  editors  gener- 
ally follow  Wedgewood.  When  they  venture 
to  be  original,  their  philology  is  of  a  piece 
with  their  aesthetic  criticism.  On  the  first 
line  of  the  Elegy,  for  instance,  we  are  in- 
formed that  'parting  is  a  contraction  of 
departing'. 

"So  in  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice, 
•The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  'strained,' for  re- 
strained. Many  other  similar  abbreviations 
occur  throughout  his  plays,  as  'cause  for  because, 
friend  for  befriend,  'longing  for  belonging,  'strayed 
for  destroyed,  etc" 

'Cause  is  a  contraction,  and  probably 
'stroyed  (though  Webster  makes  it  an  obso- 
lete primitive  verb),  but  parting,  strained, 
friend,  and  longing  are  not  If  strained 
were  one,  it  would  be  for  constrained  rather 
than  restrained,  if  we  have  regard  to  the 
sense  of  the  passage. 

From  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  we  will  give 
but  a  single  note — the  one  on  that  charming 
picture  of  sunset: 

"The  western  waves  of  ebbing' day  ' 
Roll'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way,"  etc. 

"  184.  Waves  of  ebbing,  day.  That  is,  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  The  poet  probably  used  the 
word  waves  to  express  the  effect  of  the  sun's 
light  upon  the  mountain  peaks.  He  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  modern  theories  of  the 
transmission  of  light,  which  supposes  light  to  be 
waves  of  some  etherial  matter,  first  set  moving 
by  luminous  bodies  and  filling  all  space." 

We  have  given  these  books  more  space 
than  they  deserve,  but  the  quality  instanced 
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in  the  above  extracts  must  be  a  sufficient 
justification. 


GOODHOLME'S  D0ME8TI0  CYCLOPE- 
DIA* 

IT  is  not  every  book  which  the  Literary 
World  thinks  worthy  of  being  trans- 
ported to  the  sacred  precincts  of  its  domes- 
tic abode,  but  this,  after  a  somewhat  hasty 
inspection  at  the  "shop,"  was  forthwith 
honored  with  that  distinction.  And  there 
was  a  commotion  around  the  tea-table  as  the 
capacious  wrapper  about  the  volume  was 
removed,  and  its  large  outlines  and  hand- 
some covers  were  disclosed  to  the  view  of 
Mrs.  Literary  World  and  of  the  little 
Planets  who  revolve  around  that  beloved 
luminary. 

"  A  Domestic  Cyclopaedia  I "  was  the  com- 
mon exclamation.  "And  a  Goodholme's 
too !  The  very  book,  and  with  «an  author's 
name  of  happy  augury."  This  last  remark, 
from  Mrs.  Literary  World,  doubtless  im- 
plied a  sense  on  her  part  of  some  subtle 
relation  between  Goodholme  and  that  good 
home  of  which  every  excellent  domestic 
cyclopedia  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  up- 
builder. 

This  swift  interest  in  Mr.  Goodholme's 
work  was  readily  explained.  It  appeared 
that  the  making  over  of  a  hair  mattress  had 
been  the  order  of  that  day  in  the  Literary 
World's  earthly  habitation,  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  that  labor,  it  had  become  necessary 
to  dispatch  one  of  the  larger  Planets  to  a 
hardware  store,  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  to 
buy  a  foot-long  needle.  The  needle  had 
arrived,  but  had  proved  to  be  one  so  rusty 
that  its  usefulness  was  seriously  impaired. 
To  impale  Mr.  Goodholme  —  metaphorically 
speaking  — on  the  point  of  this  rusty  nee- 
dle, was  the  quick  thought  of  Mrs.  Literary 
World,  and  thus  he  survived  the  ordeal : 

«  RUST.  To  clean  rust  off  iron  or  brass 
(when  the  latter  is  not  gilt  or  lacquered),  mix 
tin  foil  with  half  its  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  lay 
it  on  with  a  piece  of  leather ;  or  emery  and  oil 
wiH  answer  the  same  purpose.  If  steel  be  rusty 
oil  it,  and  let  it  remain  two  or  three  days;  then 
wipe  it  dry  with  clean  rags,  and  polish  with  flour 
emery,  pumice-stone  powdered,  or  unslacked 
lime." 

Mrs.  Literary  World  read  this  paragraph 
in  a  tone  of  evident  satisfaction,  as  if  she 
considered  the  rusty  needle  difficulty  settled ; 
and  Mr.  Goodholme  —  again  metaphorically 
speaking— was  released  from  his  trying 
position.  But  it  was  noticed  that  the  reader's 
eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  the  open  page, 
and  only  a  repeated  question  availed  to 
discover  the  reason  of  her  continued  ab- 
sorption. 

«'  Oh,  it's  about  Sacques,"  she  replied  at 
length,  in  that  voice  of  peculiar  quality 
which  a  woman  knows  so  well  how  to  use 
when  pursued  too  closely  by  man  into  a  field 

•  A  Domestic  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Information.  Ed- 
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of  knowledge  which  he  has  no  right  to 
enter.  "  Sacques  and  jackets.  Here's  just 
the  pattern  for  little  Planet  that  I  have  been 
looking  for  so  long."  And  there  was  silence 
in  the  circle  for  what  seemed  to  be  time, 
times,  and  half  a  time. 

"  Dear,"  we  ventured  to  say,  when  pres- 
ently this  fit  (and  fitting)  of  sacques  seemed 
as  if  it  must  have  lasted  long  enough,  "  per- 
haps Mr.  Goodholme  can  tell  you  something 
about  a  new  coffee-pot." 

The  Literary  World's  coffee,  we  ought  to 
say,  has  been  of  an  unsatisfactory  quality  of 
late.  Our  venerable  coffee-pot,  after  good 
and  faithful  service  of  many  years,  has 
shown  signs  of  being  worn  out,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  of  our  domestic  ques- 
tions has  related  to  the  best  article  with 
which  to  replace  it  Should  we  invest  in  an 
"  Oriental,"  or  a  French  "biggin,"  or  what  ? 
The  drift  of  the  family  wisdom,  it  must  be 
confessed,  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
"what"  And  in  this  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  so  vital  a  matter  of  domestic  comfort, 
Mr.  Goodholme  was  again  subjected  to  a 
crucial  test,  Mrs.  Literary  World  reading  as 
follows : 

"  COFFEE-POTS.  Coffee-pots  designed 
for  coffee  that  is  made  simply  by  boiling  are 
made  of  tin,  zinc,  or  Britannia  metal.  Those  of 
zinc  are  better  and  more  durable  than  the  tin ; 
the  Britannia  pots  are  the  prettiest  and  most 
showy,  but  they  cannot  be  set  on  the  fire  or  even 
near  it  without  melting. 

"  There  is  an  immense  variety  of  patent  coffee- 
pots for  making  coffee  by  filtering ;  all  draw  the 
hot  water  through  the  ground  coffee.  The  prin- 
ciple is  very  simple  and  any  of  them  probably 
can  be  used  with  satisfaction.  The  best  one  we 
know  is  the  'Eureka,'  though  there  may  be 
others  as  good.  The  French  cafitiere  is  excellent 
and  not  very  expensive ;  so  is  the  Viepna  coffee- 

E>t;  and  Dr.  Smith  especially  recommends  an 
nglish    invention  known   as   Ark's  Kaffte- 
Kanne." 

"A 'Eureka' let  it  be,"  was  the  verdict, 
and  a  memorandum  was  made  accordingly. 

Just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  loud  out- 
cry from  the  Planetary  side  of  the  table. 
One  of  the  middle-sized  satellites  had  drawn 
the  edge  of  the  bread  knife  against  his  fin- 
gers, and  a  cut  was  the  result  "  Stop  ! " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Literary  World,  rising  from 
her  chair,  but  hurriedly  turning  the  pages  of 
the  Cyclopedia  as  she  rose.  "Let  us  see 
what  Mr.  Goodholme  says."  And  once 
more  she  read : 

"CUTS.  In  all  cuts,  before  you  begin  to 
dress  them,  notice  the  way  they  bleed.  If  the 
blood  is  dark  and  flows  regularly  it  may  generally 
be  staunched  by  an  application  of  cold  water 
and  pressure ;  but  if  it  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  color, 
and  spouts  out  in  jets,  an  artery  is  cut,  and,  how- 
ever small  the  wound,  send  for  a  doctor  at  once" 

"At  once!"  promptly  echoed  the  entire 
firmament;  but  happily  the  little  sufferer, 
whose  curiosity  as  to  the  flow  of  blood  had 
got  the  better  of  his  pain,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  blood  was  "dark"  and  the 
flow  "regular."  It  was  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  dispense  with  the  doctor  and  to 


obey  Goodholme,  and  so  while  Mrs.  Literary 
World  continued  to  proclaim  his  instructions 
her  better-half  proceeded  to  apply  them  to 
the  case  in  hand. 

When  order  again  reigned  over  chaos, 
more  especially  after  the  tea-things  had  been 
cleared  away,  the  examination  of  Goodholme 
was  resumed.  Its  650  pages  were  turned 
with  active  fingers,  its  constantly  occurring 
illustrations  were  studied  with  lively  interest, 
and  its  many  important  articles  were 
skimmed  with  care.  If  on  passing  the 
enticing  picture  of  M  Bachelor  Quarters  "  in 
the  article  on  Furnishing,  upon  page  229, 
an  involuntary  sigh  escaped  our  own  bosom, 
an  antidote  for  regret  was  supplied  by  the 
neighboring  article  on  the  House,  to  whose 
sweet  suggestions  of  comfort  and  happiness 
the  actual  scene  around  us  gave  such  im- 
pressive emphasis.  The  recent  advent  of 
the  as  usual  exorbitant  gas  bill,  lent  a 
serious  importance  to  the  article  on  Meters, 
over  which  we  pondered  long  in  the  hopes 
of  discovering  some  way  of  fastening  fraud 
upon  that  inflexible  creditor,  the  Gas  Com- 
pany; and  when  Mrs.  Literary  World  had 
finished  the  article  on  Servants,  she  declared 
she  had  got  at  last  some  ideas  on  that  sub- 
ject, one  of  which  was  that  "a  housekeeper 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  'getting 
along.'" 

In  short,  after  an  hour  thus  spent  over 
Goodholme's  Cyclopadia,  it  was  unanimously 
voted  that  there  could  be  no  "getting  along" 
without  it,  and  it  was  accordingly  installed 
on  the  shelf  by  the  side  of  Webster's  Una- 
bridged and  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
Sometime,  if  we  can  get  hold  of  it  for  a  day 
or  two,  we  will  perhaps  try  and  write  a  no- 
tice of  it 

'  ECONOMICS. 

PROF.  FAWCETT,  the  blind  member 
of  Parliament  and  lecturer  at  Cam- 
bridge, is  known  in  this  country  chiefly 
through  his  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 
The  honest  handling  of  facts,  and  clear, 
unadorned  style  of  that  work,  characterize 
this  monograph  on  Free  Trade  and  Protec- 
tion} Written  from  an  English  standpoint, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  aspects  of 
the  free  trade  question  in  the  author's  own 
country,  it  has  not  for  an  American  quite  the 
same  value  as  Prof.  Sumner's  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Protection.  Both  Professors 
Sumner  and  Fawcett  have  said  just  what 
needed  most  to  be  said  in  their  respective 
countries  at  the  present  moment.  Therefore, 
though  so  similar  in  object,  the  two  works 
are  very  unlike  in  treatment.  Mr.  Fawcett 
bends  all  his  arguments  to  meeting  a  growing 
movement  in  England  towards  limiting  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
proceeding  for  the  most  part  from  manu- 

»  Free  Trade  and  Protection.    By  Henry  Fawcett.  Mao 
millan  &  Co. 
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facturers  who  are  suffering  from  the  present 
depression.  Since  Peel's  reform  bill  free 
traders  have  pointed,  as  for  conclusive  proof, 
to  the  prosperity  of  England  as  the  result  of 
her  emancipation  from  the  tariff.  Now 
British  manufacturers  find  their  capital  idle 
under  a  free  trade  regime,  and  lay  the 
blame  where  they  heretofore  bestowed  the 
praise.  In  fact,  the  development  of  the 
railroad  system  and  a  radical  fiscal  reform, 
simultaneous  with  the  abolition  of  the  tariff, 
were  prominent  among  the  causes  of  En- 
gland's prosperity  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  Of  course,  Prof.  Fawcett  finds 
it  necessary  to  cry  halt  to  his  fellow  free 
traders  in  the  use  of  their  two-edged  argu- 
ment A  nation's  prosperity  is  too  complex 
a  resultant  to  enable  us  to  discriminate  with 
certainty  to  the  various  conspiring  forces. 

The  American  reader  will  be  interested  in 
the  chapter  on  commercial  depression,  where 
the  effects  of  the  two  systems,  as  pursued 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  are 
described  as  displayed  within  the  past  few 
years.  In  this  country  all  our  manufactures 
are  at  their  lowest  ebb;  in  England  the 
severe  depression  is  confined  to  a  few.  The 
distress  of  our  laborers  has  broken  out  into 
labor  riots;  in  Great  Britain  the  consump- 
tion of  tea,  which  is  a  fair  indication  of  the 
comfort  of  the  work-people,  has  considerably 
increased  since  the  crisis.  While  English 
pauperism  has  decreased  every  year,  the 
number  of  vagrants  relieved  in  Massachu- 
setts has  trebled  since  1873.  So  much 
better  inducements  do  the  lower  wages  and 
low  prices  of  England  offer  to  the  laborer 
than  the  higher  wages  and  high  prices  of 
this  country,  that  in  1877  the  immigration 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  was 
equaled  by  the  emigration  from  this  country 
to  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
good  part  of  this  unpleasant  showing  is  due 
to  the  incubus  of  a  high  tariff,  but  Prof. 
Fawcett  commits  the  same  error  he  criti- 
cises in  his  fellow  free  traders,  in  leaving 
other  causes  out  of  the  account.  The  un- 
certainties of  a  paper  currency  and. the  fever- 
ish speculation  of  our  inflation  era  have 
had  too  much  to  do  with  our  financial  disas- 
ters to  be  overlooked  in  any  reckoning  of  the 
causes  of  the  present  suffering. 

Money  is  Power*  is  the  name  of  a  three 
hundred  and  fifty-page  volume  by  a  Missouri 
greenbacker,  and  also  the  postulate  from 
which  the  author  argues  for  an  issue  of 
irredeemable  currency.  This  is  the  way  he 
comes  at  it : 

"  Money  is  the  power  which  has  enabled 
man  to  produce  the  existing  civilization  and 
wealth  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

Greenbacks  (irredeemable)  are  money. 

Therefore,  it  being  desirable  to  increase 


*  Money  U  Power.  By  R.  W.  Jonee.  Bryao,  Brand 
ft  Co. 


civilization  and  wealth  in  these  hard  times, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  government  to 
issue  a  large  supply  of  irredeemable  notes. 

Fortunately  for  editors,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  market  price  of  paper,  Mr. 
Jones  will  be  contented,  at  first,  with  an 
issue  of  $1,500,000,000,  but  after  we  have 
got  over  the  shock  of  our  sudden  prosperity, 
he  would  have  the  amount  increased  with 
every  expansion  of  population.  When  this 
is  accomplished  he  thinks  a  financial  crisis 
will  be  an  impossibility;  probably  because 
we  shall  be  too  rich  to  miss  a  few  thousands 
or  so.  Of  course  Mr.  Jones  is  opposed  to 
any  system  by  which  the  volume  of  currency 
is  left  to  regulate  itself  and  therefore  he 
wants  the  national  banks  abolished.  "  Black- 
backs  "  is  his  name  for  the  wicked  national 
bank  notes. 

Mr.  Jones  does  not  stick  on  nice  points  of 
morality.  He  thinks  that  "  the  United  States, 
being  the  debtor  country,  and  compelled  to 
pay  immense  sums  of  coin  interest  to  foreign 
capitalists  annually,  would  act  wisely  to 
transact  all  her  internal  commerce  with  paper 
money,  thus  increasing  the  world's  aggregate 
supply  of  money  and  decreasing  the  value  of 
coin."  We  would  suggest  as  the  simplest 
way  of  accomplishing  the  same  object,  and 
one  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  his- 
toric, the  reduction  of  the  number  of  grains 
in  the  dollar.  The  ministers  of  Louis  XIV, 
who  were  up  to  all  the  dodges  of  how  to  pay 
debts  easily,  could  give  him  a  few  lessons  in 
this  sort  of  metal  working. 


OYPBUS. 

THE  history  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  if 
faithfully  written  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  authentic  history,  would  present 
details  surpassing  in  interest  and  variety  the 
most  romantic  and  thrilling  scenes  and 
events  ever  conceived  by  writers  of  fiction. 
This  small  territory  has  witnessed  revolution 
after  revolution;  these  often  attended  with 
barbaric  cruelties,  and  as  often  illustrated  by 
deeds  of  memorable  heroism.  Rendered 
important  to  its  successive  masters  by  its 
geographical  position  and  attractive  by  its 
fine  climate  and  productive  capabilities,  it 
has  suffered  such  frequent  and  violent 
changes  in  its  civil  administration  and  in  the 
forms  of  its  social  life,  that  it  has  never 
presented  in  actual  realization  the  paradise 
it  was  by  nature  fitted  to  become.  Since  it 
came  into  possession  of  the  Turks  in  1470, 
it  has  endured  the  evils  common  to  all 
countries  under  Turkish  rule.  The  transfer 
of  Cyprus  to  Great  Britain  has  undoubtedly 
opened  to  it  a  new  era,  and  has  naturally 
awakened  new  interest  in  its  history  and 
present  condition.  To  this  interest  the  con- 
temporaneous publication  of  the  two  vol- 
umes before  us  bears  witness.  We  have  read 
both  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  can  best 


1 

describe  them  to  our  readers  by  contrast  and 
comparison. 

Von  LQher1  writes  as  a  visitor  only  to 
Cyprus  since  April,  1877;  Lang*  as  a  resi- 
dent for  much  of  the  time  since  1861.  Von 
L6her  traveled  through  the  island  as  a  sym- 
pathetic stranger,  curious  toward  what  was 
new  and  singular ;  Lang  occupied  an  official 
position,  part  of  the  time  as  agent  at  Larna- 
ca  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Branch,  and 
part  of  the  time  as  British  Consul.  Von 
Loher  writes  as  he  travels,  so  to  speak, 
mingling  history  and  description  as  circum- 
stances suggest,  and  making  his  book  take 
shape  from  bis  journey;  Lang  contemplates 
his  subject  from  the  remove  of  a  present 
station  in  Egypt,  and  bandies  it  in  a  manner 
more  logical  to  itself.  Von  Loher  is  extem- 
poraneous in  his  treatment ;  Lang  is  scien- 
tific Von  Loher's  is  a  book  of  impressions, 
often  vivid  and  picturesque ;  Lang's  is  one 
of  results  acquired  by  continued  study  and 
observation.  The  body  of  Von  Loher's  is 
descriptive ;  that  of  Lang's  is  historical  Still, 
neither  does  Von  Loher  overlook  the  history 
of  the  island  and  its  people,  nor  is  Lang 
wanting  in  descriptions  of  scene  and  charac- 
ter. Both  volumes  are  printed  in  unusually 
large  type,  and  both  are  illustrated;  but 
while  Lang  contains  slightly  more  matter 
than  the  other  it  is  also  a  little  the  more  ex- 
pensive ;  and  while  the  illustrations  in  Von 
L6her  are  superior  to  those  in  Lang  it 
lacks  the  excellent  colored  maps  which  are 
so  obvious  a  feature  of  Lang. 

While  then  the  student  of  Cyprus  cannot 
well  do  without  either  of  these  volumes, 
but  will  find  in  each  some  things  important 
which  the  other  does  not  yield,  we  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  for  the  general 
reader,  and  for  all  who  must  content  them- 
selves with  one  of  the  two,  Von  Loher  is 
preferable  to  Lang.  If  the  purchaser  of 
Von  Loher  is  forced  to  lose  Mr.  Lang's  very 
entertaining  account  of  his  Cyprus  farm,  it 
is  also  true  that  the  purchaser  of  Lang  will 
miss  Mr.  Von  Loher's  very  instructive  chap- 
ter on  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  in  conclusion  that 
both  authors  agree  in  the  pleasant  picture 
given  of  Cyprus  and  its  people,  and  in  the 
conviction  that  a  new  day  has  dawned  for 
this  ancient  heritage.  "  It  needs  no  prophet," 
says  Mr.  Lang,  44  to  foresee  the  future  pros- 
perity and  enviable  happiness  of  both  the 
Mohammedan  populations."  "May  we  not 
trust,"  asks  Mr.  Von  L6her, "  that  under  Brit- 
ish rule  her  barren  wastes  and  plains  may  once 
more  speedily  become  fruitful  fields,  and  her 
people  again  reap  the  blessings  and  benefits 
of  a  pure  Christian  Church  and  a  paternal 
government  ?  " 


1  Cyprus.  From  the  German  of  F.  Von  Loher,  with  mocta 
additional  mailer  by  Mr*.  A.  B.  Joyner.   R.  Woctbingtoo. 
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THWIHG'S  AMEHIOAH  00LLE8E8* 

MR.  TH WING'S  pleasant  little  volume 
we  can  heartily  recommend  to  all 
persons  interested  in  college  life ;  and  this 
although  we  often  disagree  with  his  opinions 
and  sometimes  question  his  statements.  The 
book  contains  a  large  amount  of  information 
agreeably  conveyed,  a  fact  of  which  many 
of  our  readers,  who  have  read  most  of  the 
chapters  as  magazine  articles,  are  already 
aware. 

Mr.  Thwing  writes  about  expenses,  morals, 
religion,  societies,  athletics,  journalism,  in- 
struction, and  gives  us  a  chapter  or  two 
devoted  to  general  reflections.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  ground  is  well  covered,  and, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  the 
information  is,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  as 
accurate  as  it  is  general ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
a  pity  that  our  author  should  have  shown  so 
strong  a  bias  in  his  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Thwing  is  of  the  opinion  that 
wealth  and  vice,  poverty  and  virtue,  are 
natural  associates,  and  this  view  affects  his 
judgment  in  almost  everything.  He  truly 
remarks  that,  at  what  he  calls  "  city  "  col- 
leges, "indulgence  in  liquor  seldom  costs 
the  tippler  the  loss  of  either  a  friend  or  an 
acquaintance,  .  .  while,"  he  adds,  "  in  most 
country  colleges  of  the  East  .  .  .  intemper- 
ance is  reprobated  as  a  vice  and  a  crime." 
To  this  last  statement,  judging  from  our 
knowledge  of  Dartmouth  and  Bowdoin,  we 
decidedly  demur;  nor  do  we  know  that 
champagne,  drunk  openly  at  Parker's,  exer- 
cises a  more  demoralizing  influence  than 
whiskey  surreptitiously  obtained,  and  drunk 
on  the  sly.  But  Mr.  Thwing  has  a  Rousseau- 
like faith  in  the  purifying  influence  of 
nature : 

"  If  Yale  were  located  at  Williamstown,  Har- 
vard at  Hanover,  Columbia  at  Ithaca,  the  moral 
character  of  their  students  would  be  elevated  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  the  natural  scenery  of  their 
localities  would  be  increased  in  beauty." 

Altogether,  however,  we  have  but  little  to 
say  that  is  not  complimentary.  One  inter- 
esting topic,  that  of  under-graduate  social 
life,  the  author  leaves  untouched,  and  in  the 
second  edition,  which  we  trust  will  soon  be 
called  for,  we  hope  he  will  remedy  this  omis- 
sion. It  would  be  well,  too,  for  him  to  be 
more  careful  about  his  English.  A  sense  of 
form  Mr.  Thwing  has,  but  he  is  strangely 
careless  about  his  phraseology.  He  talks 
about  "a  college  the  cost  of  whose  educa- 
tion is  small,"  while  it  is  usually  supposed 
that  only  animate  objects  are  capable  of 
education.  He  informs  us  that  an  alumnus 
u  has  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  education,"  though  presumptions 
are  not  usually  recognized  as  part  of  the 
movable  property  of  any  man,  whether 
alumnus  or  not.    We  know  what  our  author 


•  American  Colleges,  their  Students  and  their  Work. 
By  Charles  F.  Thwing.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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means  when  he  speaks  of  "societies  whose 
membership  is  elected,"  but  it  is  only  after 
translating  M  membership  "  into  "  members." 
Nor  is  such  a  phrase  as  "  the  training  that 
is  requisite  to  occupying  a  seat"  by  any 
means  a  good  one.  Altogether,  Mr.  Thwing 
seems  to  have  been  like  the  college-journalists 
of  whom  he  speaks  as  "  placed  in  emergen- 
cies most  opposed  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
patient  and  painstaking  habit  of  composition 
which  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  a  young 
writer  to  cherish." 


THE  OLABKES'  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
WEITEB8* 

CHARLES  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke 
have  been  known  through  two  genera- 
tions as  an  exceptionally  loving  and  lovable 
pair  of  married  authors.  Their  life  was,  if 
one  may  use  the  past  tense  in  reference  to 
one  of  the  author-couple  who  still  survives 
in  a  green  old  age,  purely  literary.  They 
began  to  write  early;  for  more  than  fifty 
years  they  wrote  constantly.  Their  associa- 
tions were  with  poets,  novelists,  essayists, 
and  editors.  Of  this  life,  so  long  in  its 
years  and  so  rich  in  its  literary  memories, 
the  volume  before  us  is  a  record.  One- 
third  of  its  three  hundred  and  forty  pages  is 
occupied  with  general  recollections,  and  by 
either  anecdote  or  description  the  lives  or 
characters  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  writers  are  touched  upon.  The  remain- 
der of  the  volume  contains  the  recollections 
and  letters  of  Keats,  the  Lambs,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Douglas  Jefrold,  and  Charles  Dickens.  The 
desultory  nature  of  the  first  part  detracts 
from  the  interest  with  which  one  would 
otherwise  read  its  fresh  and  rich  pages ;  yet 
sprinkled  through  it  are  numerous  sketches 
of  great  brilliancy  and  vigor.  What  an 
admirable  portrait  of  Coleridge  is  this : 

"  The  upper  part  of  Coleridge's  face  was  ex- 
cessively fine.  His  eyes  were  Targe,  light  grey, 
prominent,  and  of  liquid  brilliancy,  which  some 
eyes  of  fine  character  may  be  observed  to  pos- 
sess, as  though  the  orb  itself  retreated  to  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  brain.  The  lower 
part  of  the  face  was  somewhat  dragged,  indicat- 
ing the  presence  of  habitual  pain;  but  bis  fore- 
head was  prodigious,  and  like  a  smooth  slab  of 
alabaster.  A  grander  head  than  his  has  not  been 
seen  in  the  grove  at  Highgate  since  his  neighbor 
Lord  Bacon  lived  there. ' 

Of  Coleridge's  conversation,  too,  this  is  a 
very  vivid  sketch : 

M  His  ideas,  embodied  in  words  of  purest  elo- 
quence, flew  about  my  ears  like  drifts  of  snow. 
He  was  like  a  cataract  filling  and  rushing  over 
my  penny-phial  capacity.  I  could  only  gasp  and 
bow  my  head  in  acknowledgement.  He  required 
from  me  nothing  more  than  the  simple  recogni- 
tion of  his  discourse ;  and  so  he  went  on  like  a 
steam  engine  —  I  keeping  the  machine  oiled  with 
my  looks  of  pleasure,  while  he  supplied  the 
fuel." 

Hazlitt's  method  of  composition  is  also 
concisely  described : 

•  Recollections  of  Writers.  By  Charles  and  Mary  Cow- 
den Clarke.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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"His  facility  in  composition  was  extreme.  We 
have  seen  him  continue  writing  (when  we  went 
to  see  him  while  he  was  pressed  for  time  to  finish 
an  article)  with  wonderful  ease  and  rapidity  of 
pen,  going  on  as  if  writing  a  mere  ordinary  letter. 
His  usual  manuscript  was  clear  and  unblotted, 
indicating  great  readiness  and  sureness  in  writ- 
ing, as  though  requiring  no  erasures  or  inter- 
lining." 

The  particular  recollections,  however,  are 
far  more  entertaining  than  the  general 
Keats,  the  Lambs,  Hunt,  and  Jerrold  are 
painted,  not  merely  sketched;  and  a  per- 
sonal interest  of  the  author-couple  in  this 
narrow  circle  of  their  friends  is  manifested 
which  is  not  apparent  in  the  larger  one  of  the 
first  part  Yet  many  of  the  pages  are  filled 
with  letters  concerned  only  with  the  trifles  of 
every-day  intercourse  —  the  acceptance  of  a 
MS.  for  All  the  Year  Round  by  Mr.  Dickens, 
the  struggle  of  Leigh  Hunt  against  ill- 
health,  or  the  receipt  of  tickets  from  Jerrold 
for  the  theater.  Such  facts  are  rather  too 
slight  to  claim  much  interest  seventy  years 
after  their  occurrence.  In  their  freshness 
and  continuity  the  recollections  of  Keats,  of 
whom  Mr.  Clarke  was  a  schoolfellow,  and  of 
Lamb,  are  the  most  entertaining,  and  those 
of  Dickens,  mainly  occupied  with  his  ama- 
teur dramatic  company,  the  least.  Consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  however,  die'  book  will 
prove  to  be  very  delightful  to  that  large,  and  • 
constantly  increasing,  audience  that  relishes 
the  chit-chat  of  literary  life. 


CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 
IL 

It  would  have  made  any  boy's  or  girl's  eyes 
snap  to  have  stood  by  just  now  as  we  opened  a 
big  package  of  holiday  books  from  Geo.  Rout- 
ledge  &  Sons,  the  English  publishers;  a  package 
as  large  as  a  respectable-sized  traveling  valise,  and 
about  as  heavy.  Eight  of  the  volumes  composing 
its  contents  form  a  real  gamut  of  literary  variety. 
Every  Bojfs  Annual,  the  largest  of  the  eight, 
reminds  us  by  its  broad  proportions  and  red 
cover  of  our  own  St.  Nicholas,  the  resemblance 
being  continued  in  the  serial  character  of  its 
reading  matter.  But  here  the  resemblance 
ceases,  neither  the  text,  nor  the  type,  nor  the 
illustrations  comparing  at  all  with  those  of  our 
own  distinguished  and  elegant  juvenile  magazine. 
The  Annual  is  a  solid  and  attractive  book,  nev- 
ertheless, and  may  be  set  down  as  the  base  note 
in  the  ascending  scale  we  are  to  follow  in  this 
opening  paragraph.  Mrs.  Sale  Barker's  Little 
Wide  Awake  is  a  story  book  for  little  children, 
not  so  large  as  the  foregoing,  but  of  better  work- 
manship, its  400  illustrations  having  a  very  fair 
average  of  excellence  for  a  book  of  this  class, 
and  the  reading  matter  being  of  various  sorts, 
prose  and  poetry,  grave  and  gay,  in  large  type 
and  medium.  The  constant  grouping  of  several 
small  pictures  on  a  single  page  makes  the  book 
look  very  full  and  rich,  as  it  really  is.  Little 
Wide  Awake  Pictures,  from  the  same  hand,  is 
one  of  the  most  engaging  picture  books  we 
remember  ever  to  have  seen,  the  pages  being 
very  large,  and  each  being  occupied  almost 
exclusively  by  its  picture,  the  descriptive  text 
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scarcely  ever  using  more  than  half  a  dozen  lines 
at  the  bottom.  The  pictures  are  all  exceedingly 
strong  and  bold,  and  though  not  very  finely  exe- 
cuted, are  effective  in  an  unusual  degree.  The 
book  is  one  to  delight  young  eyes.  Words  and 
music  make  up  Aunt  Effie's  Rhymes  for  Little 
Children,  with  a  sprinkling  of  pictures  in  the 
place  of  vignettes  and  tail-pieces;  the  words 
being  of  a  simple  nursery  type,  with  magical  lights 
and  merry  touches,  and  the  music  melodious  and 
singable  to  suit.  Many  a  pleasant  moment  might 
be  spent  over  the  collection  by  the  young  people 
gathered  around  the  family  piano.  The  Child's 
Delight  will  delight  a  child,  first,  because  it  has 
a  rosy  face  on  the  cover;  second,  because  its 
pages  are  nearly  a  foot  square ;  third,  because  it 
is  printed  in  letters  at  least  quarter  of  an  inch 
long ;  and  fourth,  because  it  has  a  good  share  of 
excellent  pictures,  some  of  which,  like  the  hand- 
ful of  pigs,  are  truly  astonishing.  Little  VioUfs 
Picture  Booh  and  Little  Snowdrop's  Picture  Booh, 
two  books  as  like  as  two  peas,  yet  as  unlike  as 
December  and  June,  are  of  all  things  just  the 
gifts  for  twins,  if  the  reader  is  favored  with  any 
such  two  companion  friends.  Eighth  and  last 
we  have  John  Gilpin  and  The  House  thai  Jack 
Built,  fables  immortal,  done  up  with  unparalleled 
attractions  of  cho'colate-hued  text  and  profuse 
illustrations  in  colors.  These  are  toy  books  of 
an  unmistakable  type,  but  they  are  very  artisti- 
cally made.  If  they  were  not  distinctly  credited 
to  R.  Caldecott,  we  should  assign  them  to  Wal- 
ter Crane. 

Bright  Sundays  and  Pefs  Posy  of  Pictures  and 
Stories  [Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin],  and  Story  after 
Story  [T.  Nelson  &  Sons],  are  precisely  of  the  kind 
which  very  little  children  most  affect,  being  half 
picture  and  half  narrative.  Over-taxed  mammas 
and  nurses,  whose  imaginations  fall  short  of  the 
demands  upon  them,  will  find  either  of  these 
pretty  volumes  just  the  aid  they  need.  Merry 
Times  for  Boys  and  Girls  [Porter  &  Coates] 
belongs  to  the  same  order,  and  the  pictures  are 
many  and  generally  good,  though  such  as  those 
on  pp.  162  and  237  are  hardly  worthy  of  the 
company  they  are  in.  The  text,  however,  is 
sensible  and  entertaining,  there  being  a' page  or 
two  to  a  picture,  in  prose  and  verse,  instructive, 
amusing,  ethical,  and  religious  by  turns.  Wee 
Willie  Winkie  [Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin]  is  for 
children  a  little  older,  being  the  story  of  a 
small  waif,  picked  up  at  sea  after  a  shipwreck, 
and  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  fisherman 
who  rescues  him.  In  the  end  he  finds  and  is 
recognized  by  his  relatives.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  the  plot,  but  the  sweetness  and  tenderness 
with  which  the  tale  is  told  give  it  value. 

People  who  were  children  thirty  years  ago, 
and  can  remember  Sunday  evenings  spent  in 
listening  to  the  quaint  and  musical  paragraphs 
of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Hymns  in  Prose,  will  wel- 
come its  reappearance  in  modern  garb,  with 
delightful  illustrations  by  Giacomelli.  A  flavor 
of  the  past  hangs  round  this  little  volume. 
Surely  there  must  still  be  children  in  the  world 
capable  of  enjoying  it  [T.  Nelson  &  Sons.] 

No  question  whatever  can  arise  with  regard 
to  Aunt  Elsie's  Boys  and  Girls  [E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.],  by  the  author  of  Pussy  Tip-Toes  and  Fritz 
and  his  Flock.  Mrs.  Sanford  has  established 
herself  as  a  favorite  with  little  people,  and  her 


new  book  has  all  the  qualities  which  have  made 
the  others  attractive. 

Among  stories  for  boys  we  have  seen  nothing 
of  late  so  good  in  its  way  as  My  Boyhood  [E  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.]  The  author  "  goes  to  the  dogs  " 
in  his  first  chapter,  it  is  true,  but  after  a  fashion 
which  dog-loving  boys  will  do  well  to  imitate. 
What  with  terriers,  rabbits,  ponies,  ferrets,  and 
deep  pond-holes,  the  heroes  of  the  narrative 
certainly  get  into  a  sufficient  number  of  scrapes, 
but  they  are  scrapes  of  a  manly,  honest  kind, 
frankly  owned  and  confessed ;  and  with  all  its  fun 
and  merriment,  the  book  does  not  hold  a  line 
which  is  not  thoroughly  wholesome,  sound,  and 
excellent. 

Odd  Folks  at  Home  [Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin] 
deals  with  penguins,  tadpoles,  sea-anemones, 
coral  worms  and  other  delightful  creatures,  their 
habits  and  their  habitat  It  is  remarkably  well 
illustrated,  and  will  be  found  full  of  entertain- 
ment by  the  many  boys  with  a  turn  for  natural 
history.  A  nice  gift- book  for  the  holidays  is  the 
bound  volume  for  this  year  of  the  bright  English 
periodical  called  Little  Folks  [Cassell,  Petter  & 
Galpin],  full  of  nice  puzzles  and  pictures  and 
poetry,  and  well -written,  well-bred  stories,  suita- 
ble for  all  ages  and  tastes. 

By  the  author  of  Captain  Fritz  and  in  the 
same  charming  vein,  is  Little  Neighbors  [E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.],  a  story  about  some  very  real  little 
people.  Mrs.  Miller  has  a  happy  knack  of  put- 
ting life  into  her  characters.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  believe  in  them,  with  their  droll  joys  and  woes, 
their  choice  bits  of  philosophy,  and  daring  ex- 
periments upon  the  nature  of  all  tangible  things. 
Here  is  a  theory  to  bafile  the  evolutionists : 

"I've  seen  P'gs,"  said  Daisy,  "out  to  my 
grandpapa's.  They  put  their  noses  in  things  and 
their  feet ;  and  they  climb  up  the  fence  to  their 
house,  and  bark  aiuful.  When  they're  real  little 
they  don't.  They  aren't  pigs  when  they're  little. 
They  are  clean,  little  pink  lambs,  and  just  as 
cunning." 

McLoughlin  Brothers,  of  New  York,  are  the 
publishers  of  a  variety  of  books  for  children, 
generally  of  the  more  florid  type ;  of  which  their 
edition  of  Walter  Crane's  Baby's  Opera  is  per- 
haps the  best  This  charming  little  quarto  ought 
never  to  grow  old.  Childhood's  Wonders  collects 
eight  stories,  including  such  favorites  as  "  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  "  and  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer," 
with  thirty-two  full-page  illustrations  in  colors. 
The  type  is  of  good  size,  and  the  covers  are 
brilliant.  The  same  service,  though  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  is  done  for  four  old-fashioned 
stories  of  the  same  class  in  Aunt  Kate's  Gems, 
the  pictures  here  being  very  large  and  showy. 
The  Visit  of  St.  Nicholas  and  The  Wonderful 
Leaps  of  Sam  Patch  form  the  subjects  of  two 
even  larger,  but  thinner,  toy  books  in  limp 
covers ;  between  which,  if  we  were  to  choose, 
we  should  take  the  former.  Sanford  and  Mer- 
ton,  Swiss  Family  Robinson  and  Robinson  Crusoe 
are  companion  books  in  size  and  style,  and  in  this 
further  feature,  that  in  neither  case  is  the  original 
text  given  in  full,  but  instead  an  abridgment  of 
it  translated  into  words  of  one  syllable.  The 
type  is  very  large,  and  the  pictures  are  the  best 
in  drawing  and  coloring  of  any  in  the  present 
lot 

From  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers  we  have  The 
Broken  Walls  of  Jerusalem,  a  compilation  of  the 


facts  of  accepted  Scripture  history,  from  the 
Captivity  to  the  latest  period  covered  by  Nehe- 
miah,  in  the  form  of  conversations  between 
"Uncle  Sam"  and  a  party  of  children,  not  crit- 
ical but  useful;  Little  Lights,  a  collection  of 
twenty  short  crisp  stories,  of  a  cheerful  and 
cheering  type,  with  a  good  many  apt  character 
touches  here  and  there;  Water  Gipsies,  a  con- 
nected story,  in  two  parts,  of  low  life  on  the 
canals  in  England,  full  of  strange  experiences, 
not  a  few  of  which  are  very  touching. 

CarPs  First  Days,  by  Mrs.  Sanford  [E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co.],  is  a  story  in  words  of  one  syllable,  or 
two,  broken  by  a  hyphen,  so  that  infant  eyes 
shall  not  be  perplexed  by  any  intricacies  of  lan- 
guage. This  plan  has  been  tried  before,  but  we 
do  not  remember  any  example  in  which  the  short- 
syllabled  narrative  is  made  so  interesting  as  this, 
or  is  so  attractively  illustrated. 

The  author  of  that  fresh  and  picturesque  sketch 
of  New  England  character,  Deephaveu,  appears 
this  year  for  the  first  time  as  a  writer  for  children. 
Her  book  is  called  Play  Days  [Houghton,  Os- 
good &  Co.],  And  on  its  red  cover,  perched  like 
two  acrobats  on  a  horizontal  bar,  the  readers  of 
St.  Nicholas  will  discover  "The.  Pepper  Owl  and 
the  Fluffy  Owl,"  characters  already  dear  to  them. 
Nor  is  the  owl  story,  capital  though  it  be,  the 
best  in  the  volume.  "  Half-Done  Polly,"  "The 
Shipwrecked  Buttons,"  and  "  Patty's  Dull  Christ- 
mas "  are  equally  good  in  their  several  ways ;  and 
better  still,  in  an  imaginative  point  of  view,  is 
"  The  Yellow  Kitten,"  in  which  are  related  some 
facts  hitherto  unknown  with  regard  to  an  enslaved 
and  little-understood  race.  We  refer  to  empty 
spools  from  which  the  thread  or  silk  has  been 
wound  away.  Which  of  us  guessed,  till  Miss 
Jewett  arose  to  tell  the  tale,  that  these  emanci- 
pated prisoners  are  in  the  habit  of  emigrating  to 
an  Atlantis  of  their  own  named  "  Spool  land," 
journeying  in  "little  black  cloaks  which  the 
needles  make  for  them ; "  or  that  the  great  fac-. 
tory  spools  which  contrive  to  get  away  from  the 
machinery  "go  out  in  the  dark  night  hunting  for 
these  little  spools,  and  whether  they  devour  them 
alive  or  put  them  in  prison,  nobody  knows,  bat 
they  are  never  seen  any  more  ? "  To  be  sure,  the 
ultimate  fate  of  empty  spools  has  always  been  as 
mysterious  as  that  of  pins,  still  

The  contribution  of  James  Miller  of  New 
York  to  the  present  list  comprises  five  volumes 
previously  published,  but  now  provided  with 
fresh  bindings,  and  made  to  look  almost  as  good 
as  new.  One  is  a  collection  of  Stories  About 
Animals,  by  Capt  Mayne  Reid  and  others,  in- 
cluding a  translation  of  "Reynard  the  Fox;" 
another,  The  Story  of  Cocil  and  his  Dog,  a  tender 
and  touching  little  tale  translated  from  the 
French,  full  of  good,  religious  lessons ;  Adven- 
tures in  Fairy  Land,  one  of  the  earlier  liter- 
ary ventures  of  Richard  Henry  Stoddard;  an 
abridged  version  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  including  a 
memoir  of  Defoe,  which  makes  about  a  fifth  part 
of  the  book  ;  and  an  Illustrated  Book  of  Songs  for 
Children,  the  feature  of  which  is  its  rose-colored 
paper.  All  of  these  books  are  illustrated,  bat 
neither  in  pictures  nor  in  print  can  they  compete 
with  most  of  the  newer  children's  books. 

Good  out  of  Evil,  by  Mrs.  Suit  [Thomas  Nel- 
son &  Sons],  tells  simply  and  pleasantly  how  a 
surly  old  man  is  gradually  converted  by  acts  of 
kindness  into  a  good  neighbor   and  picas**! 
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friend.  Christmas  Jack,  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand 
[American  Tract  Society],  is  the  tale  of  a  poor 
boy  who  sells  wreaths  and  evergreen  emblems  at 
the  holiday  time,  to  support  himself  and  a 
drunken  father.  Lake  Breetes,  by  Oliver  Optic 
[Lee  &  Shepard],  depicts  the  inevitably  success- 
ful young  hero  disporting  himself  in  a  steam 
yacht  on  the  great  Western  lakes,  pursuing,  in 
the  first  place,  some  stolen  securities,  and  after 
their  recapture,  being  pursued  in  turn  by  the 
robbed  robber.  The  end  hints  at  his  succession 
to  an  English  baronetcy — particulars  left  for  a 
succeeding  volume.  The  book  is  very  improb- 
able, very  exciting,  and  boys  are  almost  certain 
to  like  it  No  less,  though  for  a  different  reason, 
will  they  be  certain  to  enjoy  Live  Boys  in  Texas, 
by  Arthur  Morecamp  [Lee  &  Shepard],  which 
purports  to  be  a  bona  fide  narrative  of  two  lads 
— one  Texan,  the  other  Mexican — who  resolve  to 
win  their  way  to  the  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia ; 
and  what  between  trapping,  hunting  and  cattle- 
driving,  achieve  their  purpose.  The  latter  ex- 
perience affords  a  really  valuable  and  instructive 
idea  of  the  arduous  and  difficult  business  of  get- 
ting Texan  cattle  across  the  plains  to  an  Eastern 
market  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  else- 
where with  so  detailed  and  clear  an  account ; 
and  whether  "Charley"  and  "Nasho"  are 
real  personages  or  not  the  author  evidently 
writes  from  the  stand-point  of  a  personal  expe- 
rience. 

OUBBEHT  FIOTIOlf. 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  two  or  three  dozen 
new  novels,  tales,  and  sketches,  which  are  wait- 
ing under  this  head  for  proper  notice  in  these 
columns?  The  issues  for  the  past  few  weeks 
of  Harper's  "  Library  of  American  Fiction  "  and 
"  Franklin  Square  Library,"  and  of  Appleton's 
"  Collection  of  Foreign  Authors,"  and  "  Handy- 
Volume  Series,"  to  say  nothing  of  a  steady  proces- 
sion of  independent  works,  have  crowded  upon 
us  in  unusual  numbers,  and  put  our  fiction  test- 
ing-powers to  the  utmost  possible  stretch.  We 
have  sat  like  the  tea-taster  at  his  round  table, 
with  his  several  cups  of  liquid  before  him  ;  and 
following  his  example,  we  can  only  here  serve 
up  to  our  readers  a  few  most  meritorious  leaves 
among  the  many. 

It  is  not  often  the  critic's  happy  lot  to  be  able 
to  praise  a  book  unreservedly,  but  we  can  truly 
say  that  For  Percival  is  a  most  lovely  story,  one 
of  the  most  charming  works  of  fiction  that  has 
appeared  for  the  last  ten  years.   True,  it  is  a 
second-rate  novel,  that  is  to  say,  not  a  work  of 
genius ;  and  evidently  its  anonymous  author  is 
no    disguised  Hawthorne,   or   Turge'nieff,  or 
George  Eliot ;  but  neither  are  geniuses  plenty, 
nor  should  we  want  to  confine  our  reading  to 
them  if  they  were.   And  this  book  is  infinitely 
better,  both  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  and  for  the 
influence  which  it  may  exert  than  books  remark- 
able only  for  the  extraordinary  talent  and  clever- 
ness displayed  by  their  authors.   It  shows  admi- 
rable drawing  of  character,  especially  in  Sissy, 
absorbed  by  her  love,  and  sensitive  to  every 
breath  of  coldness ;  in  the  proud,  frank,  passion- 
ate Lottie  Blake ;  and  in  Percival  himself,  an  in- 
stance of  that  rare  union  of  strength  of  mind, 
Honesty  of  purpose,  and  gentleness  of  heart 
vrhicb  more  than  any  other,  probably,  attracts 


the  deepest  affection  of  women.  But  there  is 
something  better  than  the  most  skillful  descrip- 
tion or  the  shrewdest  observation :  there  is  sym- 
pathy, and  a  great  deal  of  it.  In  the  author  of 
this  story  we  have  a  person  who  answers  The 
New  Republic's  definition  of  a  woman  of  culture  : 
one  who,  "  as  I  speak  of  love  or  sorrow,  makes 
me  feel  that  she  herself  has  known  them ;  as  I 
speak  of  ambition,  or  ennui,  or  hope,  or  remorse, 
or  loss  of  character,  makes  me  feel  that  all  these 
are  not  mere  names  to  her,  but  things."  Per- 
haps the  best  idea  we  can  give  of  the  author 
is  by  saying  that  if  we  can  imagine  the  George 
Eliot  of  Middlemarch,  minus  philosophy  and 
Greek,  and  plus  a  certain  all-pervading  gen- 
tleness, we  shall  have  before  us  the  writer  of  For 
Percival.  Her  name  is  given  in  the  English  edi- 
tion as  Margaret  Veley.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.] 

If  no  novel  yet  in  Appleton's  "Collection  of 
Foreign  Authors  "  has  equaled  Gerard's  Marriage 
in  that  subtile  beauty  which  can  proceed  only 
from  a  poetic  mind,  none  has  surpassed  Jean 
TtteroTs  Idea  in  cleverness  of  handling,  or  per- 
fection of  literary  finish.  The  story  (which  out 
of  justice  to  the  author,  we  refrain  from  telling) 
is  thoroughly  interesting;  the  characters  stand 
vividly  before  us;  the  style  is  exquisite;  there 
is  no  suspicion  of  sensualism  or  melodrama. 
Cherbuliez  knows  men  well  so  far  as  their  out- 
sides  are  concerned,  though,  like  Mr.  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  he  seems  only  to  have  observed, 
never  to  have  lived  himself.  To  the  praise  here 
given,  we  must  however,  add  one  remark: 
Jean  Ttterol  is  a  clean  novel — very  much  so,  as 
French  novels  go,  but  in  it  are  constant  allusions 
to  certain  characters  and  customs  which  are  not 
spoken  of  before  young  girls  in  English-speaking 
countries.  The  translation  is  far  from  praise- 
worthy; the  translator  seems  never  to  have 
heard  of  the  distinction  between  shall  and  will ; 
he  has  a  lamentable  fondness  for  French  words 
when  English  words  are  much  better,  as  when 
he  speaks  of  an  English  bourgeois  family ;  and 
he  often  translates  idiomatic  phrases  literally,  as 
"  what  would  you  have  ? "  for  "  que  voulez-vous  ? " 

Edward  Garrett's  The  House  by  the  Works  is 
one  of  this  favorite  author's  best  tales,  and  all  are 
good.  The  scene  is  in  an  English  manufacturing 
town,  and  the  selfishness  of  employers,  and  the 
good  and  bad  sides  of  the  employed,  are  alike 
portrayed.  The  head  of  the  business  house 
dying,  a  sister,  whose  life-story  lies  hidden  away 
in  a  closed  corner  of  her  heart,  is  left  equal 
partner  with  a  brother  in  its  fortunes.  Their 
views  are  totally  dissimilar,  but  she  has  strength 
to  take  her  stand  for  her  people,  and  to  help 
them  to  bear  their  burdens  in  a  brave  way.  The 
ups  and  downs  come  in ;  sad  scenes  occur ;  but 
there  is  brightness  here  and  there,  and  the  feeling 
that  it  is  better  to  do  good  than  to  do  evil  is 
present  throughout  the  reading.  [Dodd,  Mead 
&Co.] 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  even  Hen- 
ry Greville  should  "  strike  twelve  "  in  every  novel. 
Her  latest,  Marrying  Off  a  Daughter  [T.  B.  Pe- 
terson &  Bros.],  pleases  us  less  than  the  three 
preceding  ones  by  her  which  we  have  noticed 
here.  It  has  neither  the  power  of  SavilCs  Expi- 
ation, nor  the  pathos  of  Ariadne,  nor  the  sweet 
quaintness  of  Sonia.  There  is  more  wit  in  it, 
however,  than  in  either  of  these.  Dear  little 
Katia  alone  excepted,  the  people  in  it  are  not 


very  agreeable  company,  and  the  general  atmos- 
phere is  not  over  fresh  and  invigorating.  Readers 
who  skip  it  will  not  lose  much.  It  has  the 
structural  peculiarity  of  being  in  one  piece  — 
wholly  without  divisions  into  chapters. 

A  Woman's  Mistake,  which  is  the  title  given  by 
the  translator  to  the  French  novel,  Jacques  de 
Trevannes,  is  a  very  clever,  amusing,  and  well- 
written  story,  though  to  judge  from  the  present 
work,  the  author  bears  the  same  relation  to 
George  Eliot  (the  Parisian  critics  say,  so  the 
publishers  inform  us,  that  she  is  to  become  the 
George  Eliot  of  France)  that  the  well-known 
tallow-dip  does  to  the  solar  luminary.  The 
opening  scene  of  the  story,  taking  place  some 
years  before  the  principal  action,  is  admirably 
conceived  and  described  ;  the  movement  is  rapid, 
the  incidents  are  interesting,  and  none  are  of  a 
sensual  character ;  and,  as  we  said  before,  the 
style  is  excellent  But  all  the  same,  Jacques  de 
Trevannes  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  a  book  which 
should  have  been  translated.  It  is  not  one  which 
would  be  read  by  anybody  except  for  mere 
amusement  Considering  that  we  have  a  capital 
stock,  of  some  thousands  of  novels  answering 
this  purpose ;  with  an  annual  increase  of  a  hun- 
dred or  two  in  which  the  plot  hinges  on  the  love 
of  a  woman  for  a  married  man ;  and  considering 
the  fact  that  such  books  must  strongly  influence 
the  thoughts  of  the  young  girls  who,  to  so  large 
an  extent  make  use  of  circulating  libraries ;  it  is 
a  pity  for  them  not  to  be  left  for  the  exclusive  ed- 
ification of  those  among  us  who  would  read  them 
in  the  original.  As  regards  the  translation,  Mrs. 
Sherwood's  English  is  always  flowing  and  other- 
wise correct  but  we  cannot  approve  her  attempt 
to  naturalize  French  idioms  in  our  language.  [T. 
B.  Peterson  &  Bros.] 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  a  French  novel, 
however  clever,  to  an  easy,  natural,  healthy,  but 
withal  interesting  story  like  John-a- Dreams.  In 
it  is  plenty  of  material  for  a  full-grown  work  of 
fiction,  but  the  author,  apparently  fresh  from 
Oxford,  has  preferred  dashing  off  a  tale  to  elab- 
orating a  novel.  The  book  bears  the  distinct 
impress  of  being  written  by  a  gentleman,  for 
gentlemen  and  ladies  ;  not  like  so  many  recent 
English  novels,  by  a  man  or  woman  "  beat "  for 
the  foreign  riffraff  of  a  continental  town.  The 
hero  is  a  near  kinsman,  but  not  a  dependent  of  a 
wealthy  baronet ;  he  loves,  and  is  loved  by,  his 
kinsfolk ;  he  cherishes  a  close  affection  for  an 
excellent  young  lady  connected  with  the  family, 
of  which,  however,  he  is  himself  not  thoroughly 
aware.  Then  he  travels  in  Italy,  where  he  is 
fascinated  by  the  lovely  voice,  and  not  unlovely 
character,  of  the  daughter  of  a  somewhat 
"shady"  countryman.  But  he  breaks  away  in 
time  from  the  charmer,  and  returns  to  his  true 
love,  whose  hand,  after  some  trials,  a  natural  re- 
sult of  the  break  in  his  allegiance,  he  at  length 
secures.  The  style  of  the  earlier  chapters,  de- 
scribing "John-a-Dreams"'  boyhood,  is  delight- 
ful, and  the  conversations  are  natural,  spir- 
ited, and  often  highly  amusing.   [D.  Appleton 

&  Co-1 

Of  Southey's  " Madoc "  Porson  said  :  "It  will 
be  read  when  Homer  and  Virgil  are  forgotten." 
"  Yes,"  wittily  retorted  Lord  Byron,  "it. will  be 
read  when  Homer  and  Virgil  are  forgotten,  but 
not  till  then." 
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^"Beginning  with  January,  1879, 
the  LITERARY  WORLD  is  to  be 
changed  to  a  fortnightly,  and  the 
subscription  price  raised  to  $2.00 ; 
but  until  January  1st  new  subscrip- 
tions and  renewals  will  be  received 
at  the  present  rate,  $1.50 ;  or  $2.00 
for  sixteen  months. 


EXTRA  HOLIDAY  ITJMBEB. 

A  N  extra  holiday  number  of  the  Literary 
World  will  be  published  under  date  of 
December  10th.  The  enlargement  of  the 
present  issue,  by  the  addition  of  eight  pages, 
proves  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
both  the  rights  of  our  readers  and  the 
demands  of  our  advertisers,  unusually  press- 
ing as  they  are  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
This  extra  number  will  close  the  ninth  vol- 
ume of  the  journal,  which  will  thus  be  made 
to  comprise  eight  numbers  instead  of  seven, 
as  originally  planned  in  view  of  the  change 
on  the  1st  of  January;  further,  it  will  con- 
tain the  index  to  the  volume,  prepared  as 
heretofore  by  the  paper's  steadfast  friend, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Woods,  of  Jacksonville,  111. ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  it  will  give  to  our  readers 
a  foretaste  of  the  fortnightly  joys  to  come. 


GIFT  BOOKS. 

BOOKS  have  long  been  recognized  as 
highly  appropriate  tokens  of  affection 
and  consideration  between  friends,  but  until 
recently  the  gift-book  has  belonged  in  a 
class  by  itself,  marked  by  showiness  rather 
than  substantial  value.  We  are  now,  how- 
ever, getting  the  better  of  that  old  and 
senseless  way  of  thinking,  and  the  best 
books  to-day  are  properly  regarded  as  the 
most  suitable  for  gifts. 

A  good  book  is  the  best  sort  of  gift  It 
is  inexpensive.  It  is  easily  preserved.  It 
will  gladden  the  eye  and  gratify  the  taste  at 
the  outset,  while  its  satisfaction  of  the  mind 
will  be  a  matter  of  long  continuance.  The 
gift  of  a  good  book  is  the  gift  of  a  life-long 
friend,  whose  companionship  will  grow 
dearer  and  more  useful  as  the  years  go  by. 

Particularly  do  these  remarks  apply  to 
books  as  gifts  for  children.  An  immense 
amount  of  money  is  thrown  away  every 
holiday  season  on  things  that  perish  with 
the  using.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if 
the  candies  that  make  the  fingers  sticky  and 


the  stomachs  sick,  if  the  toys  that  get  broken 
and  worthless  within  a  week  of  their  be- 
stowal, if  the  jewelry  which  ministers  to 
vanity  and  the  love  of  mere  display,  could 
be  transmuted  beforehand  into  books :  toy 
books  for  the  younger  if  need  be,  and 
pleasure-giving  books  for  the  older;  but 
useful  books  for  the  mature. 

Our  pages  this  month  contain  mention  of 
a  great  variety  of  publications  suited  for 
holiday  gifts,  and  the  counters  of  booksellers 
are  overflowing  with  these  most  inviting  of 
wares.  Wljat  more  safe  and  serviceable 
selection  can  be  made,  than  from  this  quar- 
ter, for  a  love-token  to  husband,  wife,  chil- 
dren, parent,  or  friend  ? 


ME.  000K  Off  THE  LIBERAL  LEAGUE. 

IN  the  "prelude"  to  his  "Monday  LecL 
ure  "  of  November  18,  Rev.  Joseph  Cook 
made  a  sharp  attack  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  late  convention  at  Syracuse  of  the  National 
Liberal  League  with  respect  to  the  circula- 
tion of  obscene  literature  through  the  mails. 
The  Literary  World  is  not  set  for  the 
defense  of  "  Liberal  Leagues,"  nor  does  it 
wish  anything  but  the  utmost  success  of  all 
just  and  expedient  measures  for  preventing 
the  circulation  of  obscene  literature.  But  it 
does  like  fair  play,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
we  think,  on  all  accounts,  that  Mr.  Cook  was 
not  more  exact  in  his  representations  of  this 
convention  and  of  its  action. 

1.  The  effect  of  Mr.  Cook's  prelude 
was  to  identify  in  the  minds  of  his  audi- 
ence the  National  Liberal  League  with 
the  Free  Religious  Association.  This  effect 
was  heightened-  by  the  language  of  the 
prefatory  paragraph  which,  in  the  authorized 
report  of  the  prelude,  was  allowed  to  accom- 
pany it  The  fact  is  that  the  National 
Liberal  League  and  the  Free  Religious 
Association  are  two  distinct  organizations ; 
the  latter  formed  in  Boston  in  1867,  the  for- 
mer in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  It  was  a  con- 
vention of  the  National  League  which  was 
held  at  Syracuse,  and  we  do  not  understand 
that  the  Free  Religious  Association  was  in 
any  true  sense  responsible  for  its  action. 

2.  Mr.  Cook  quoted  from  the  Index, 
which  is  edited  by  Mr.  Francis  E.  Abbot,  as 
being  the  official  organ  of  the  Free  Religious 
Association.  This  is  not  the  case,  we  under- 
stand, nor  has  it  been  since  187a  The 
Index,  which  was  the  organ  of  the  "  National 
Libera]  League,"  is  now  the  organ  of  the 
new  "  National  Liberal  League  of  America." 

3.  Mr.  Cook  denominated  E.  H  Heywood 
a  "  Free  Religious  infidel  lecturer."  "  Infi- 
del "  he  may  be,  but  it  is  denied  that  he  has 
ever  been  a  member,  recognized  or  unrecog- 
nized, of  the  Free  Religious  Association,  as 
this  language  would  imply. 

4.  Mr.  Cook  charged  that  a  meeting  in 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Heywood  was  held  at 
Faneuil  Hall  by  "  Free  Religionist  infidels." 


"Infidels"  these  sympathizers  may  have 
been,  but  that  any  one  of  the  speakers  at 
that  meeting  has  any  prominent  connection 
with  the  Free  Religious  Association,  as  such 
language  would  also  imply,  is  also  denied  on 
the  highest  authority. 

Into  the  main  question,  as  to  what  is 
immoral  literature,  and  to  what  extent  the 
mails  may  properly.be  closed  to  it,  we  do 
not  propose  to  enter  here,  save  to  say  that 
we  think  there  is  plainly  room  for  distinc- 
tions to  be  made,  and  for  lines  to  be  drawn. 
The  work  of  suppressing  what  ought  to  be 
suppressed  we  hope  to  see  go  steadily  on, 
and  to  that  end  we  trust  that  the  helpers  in 
it  will  be  kept  together  and  not  thrown  into 
those  antagonisms  which  come  by  misunder- 
standings of  one  another.  The  eminence  of 
Mr.  Cook's  position,  and  the  wide  attention 
his  utterances  now  command,  make  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  set  a  shining  example  of 
justice  and  candor. 


ORITIOS  AHD  EDITORS. 

MR.  NADAL,  some  time  since,  in  a 
paper  on  newspaper  criticism,  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  people  did  not  read 
book  notices  in  order  to  find  out  what  books 
were  worth  reading,  but  because  of  the 
interest  they  felt  in  books  they  had  read, 
and  about  which  they  wished  to  converse, 
as  it  were,  with  some  competent  and  sym- 
pathizing mind.  Odd  though  this  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  no  doubt  partly  true ;  and  perfect 
criticism,  like  that  of  Sainte-Beuve,  exists 
only  when  there  is  a  perfect  rapport  between 
critic  and  reader.  To  do  his  best,  the  critic 
must  feel  that  there  is  this  sympathy  between 
himself  and  his  audience ;  he  must  be  able, 
as  it  were,  to  wheel  up  his  easy-chair  till  he 
is  in  plain  view  of  everybody,  and  then  to 
discourse,  comfortably,  and  without  apparent 
effort,  till  his  time  is  up. 

To  be  thus  treated,  however,  is  the  lot  of 
but  few  authors.  In  almost  all  cases  an  editor 
intervenes,  an  editor  who  perhaps  is  a  man  of 
strong  intellectual  force  in  some  directions, 
but  with  little  appreciation  of  things  literary ; 
or,  it  may  be,  a  commonplace  person,  who 
shrinks  in  terror  from  the  least  hint  of  orig- 
inality, fearing  that  timid  readers  may  be 
scared  away.  In  either  case,  it  is  the  same 
for  the  critic,  for  it  is  impossible  for  the 
man  himself  to  recognize  his  voice  when  it 
has  passed  through  the  speaking-trumpet  of 
another  man's  taste ;  much  less  is  it  possi- 
ble for  hearers  to  catch  the  sound  of  well- 
known  lips  in  such  ventriloquistic  efforts. 

Let  us  imagine  a  journal  whose  principle 
is  never  to  say  a  good  word  (or  a  harsh  word 
as  the  case  may  be)  of  any  one,  and  a  critic 
who  usually  finds  something  good,  and 
something  bad,  in  all  the  books  he  handles : 
then  imagine  the  critic's  feelings  when  he 
finds  his  complimentary  (or  disparaging) 
remarks  ruthlessly  cut  out,  though,  without 
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them,  in  his  own  eyes,  his  criticism  is 
meaningless !  Yet  such  is  the  sad  fate  of 
more  than  one  such,  whom  the  public  un- 
fairly judges,  because  it  never  sees  what 
he  really  writes,  but  only  the  disconnected 
fragments  of  what  he  writes. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  fail  to 
consider  the  good  done  by  intervening  edi- 
tors in  preventing  critics  from  "slopping 
over."  For  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  critic 
says  what,  so  far  as  he  knows,  is  the  truth : 
a  statement  may  be  true,  and  yet  liable  to 
misconstruction;  or  a  form  of  words  may 
have  to  one  man's  mind  a  different  force 
from  that  which  it  would  have  to  others,  so 
that  part  of  an  editor's  business  consists  in 
seeing  that  critics  and  readers  shall  not  be  at 
cross  purposes.  Sometimes  an  author  suf- 
fers severely  from  his  critic's  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  power  of  words.  Not  long  since, 
one  of  our  first  critical  authorities  had 
occasion  to  treat  the  work  of  a  very  clever 
and  gifted  novelist,  a  writer  who,  in  command 
of  certain  qualities  of  language,  is  almost 
unequaled  among  his  contemporaries.  The 
critic,  however,  was  not  content  with  saying 
this,  but  burst  forth  with  the  astounding 
statement  that  "in  richness  of  expression 
and  splendor  of  literary  performance,  we 
may  compare  him  with  the  greatest,  and  find 
none  greater  than  he."  Now  such  language, 
in  such  a  place,  is  nothing  less  than  bathos, 
for  one  could  not  speak  in  higher  terms  of 
Dante,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Milton.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  reader  is  not  only 
at  once  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  the 
statement,  but  that  when  he  himself  takes 
up  the  author  he  can  only  with  difficulty  rid 
himself  of  this  first  impression  of  him. 

Even  Allah  may  long  suffer  from  the 
unwise  zeal  of  his  prophet 


ADVERTISING  IN  GERMAN  NEWS- 
PAPERS. 

[From  a  Regular  Correspondent] 

Berlin,  November,  1878. 
The  Germans  are  much  more  addicted  to  the 
reading  of  advertisements  than  Americans.  In- 
deed, many  of  them  appear  to  indulge  in  the 
habit  of  reading  them  before  the  news,  even 
when  they  are  evidently  not  looking  for  a  situa- 
tion or  something  else,  in  which  case  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  natural  enough.  One 
reason  of  this  is  that  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  their  papers  are  mixed  together  matters  of  the 
most  varied  and  heterogeneous  description,  which 
nowhere  else  would  be  looked  for  in  such  a 
place.  Many  of  the  advertisements,  of  course, 
differ  little  or  not  at  all  from  those  found  in  our 
papers,  such  as  those  relating  *to  theaters,  con- 
certs, hotels,  instruction,  wants,  etc.  But  when 
we  come  to  notices  of  the  three  greatest  events 
in  the  life  of  most  men  and  women  —  birth, 
marriage,  and  death  —  the  Germans,  with  their 
sentimental  demonstrativeness,  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  brief  business-like  notices 
elsewhere  inserted  in  the  papers,  but  announce 
these  events  to  the  world  in  the  most  pompous 


fashion.  Even  the  engagement  is  inserted  in 
the  papers.  Next  comes  the  announcement  of 
marriage ;  and  when  a  child  is  born  everybody  is 
informed  that  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  So-and-so  have 
been  highly  delighted  by  the  birth  of  a  vigorous, 
healthy  boy,"  or  girl. 

More  prominent,  still,  are  the  announcements 
of  deaths  and  funerals.  The  space  occupied  by  one 
of  these  varies  from  a  few  lines  to  half  a  page, 
according  to  the  social  rank  of  the  deceased.  It 
is  followed  a  few  days  later  by  another  notice 
thanking  friends  and  relatives  for  the  many 
tokens  of  sympathy  during  the  illness  and  at  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  for  the  pro- 
fuse scattering  of  flowers  at  the  grave.  In 
village  newspapers  single  individuals  even  are 
named,  who  are  especially  thanked  for  their 
services. 

Unfortunately,  there  exists  in  Germany  a  large 
class  of  persons,  especially  of  the  female  per- 
suasion, to  whom  the  second  of  the  three  im- 
portant events  of  life  never  happens.  There  is 
in  the  Empire  an  excess  of  about  750,000  women 
over  men,  and  many  of  the  disconsolate  old 
maids,  as  a  last  resource,  advertise  for  husbands. 
But  the  flies  never  walk  into  the  spider's,  or  spin- 
ster's, parlor,  unless  they  are  assured  that  she 
has  a  large  store  of  provision  for  the  future,  or 
its  equivalent  in  money.  When  men  advertise 
for  wives  they  always,  besides  a  photograph, 
desire  a  statement  of  the  financial  resources. 
These,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  are  then  as 
much  overstated  as  the  age  is  understated. 
And  yet  I  am  told  that  many  happy  marriages  are 
brought  about  by  the  special  marriage-advertising- 
agencies  which  flourish  in  this  country.  Their 
favorite  organ  appears  to  be  the  Berlin  Kladder- 
adatsck.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  in  its  col- 
umns a  handsome  young  Jewess,  with  an  endow- 
ment of  so  many  thousands,  offered  like  a  slave, 
or  a  horse,  to  an  officer  or  a  nobleman  who  is 
willing  to  marry  her  for  the  sake  of  her  money. 

That  officers  and  noblemen  frequently  stand  in 
need  of  money,  which  they  do  not  always  care  to 
secure  at  the  cost  of  their  bachelor  freedom,  is 
evinced  by  another  class  of  advertisements  no 
less  common  than  the  preceding  class.  You  read 
the  announcement  that  "  money  in  any  desired 
sums  may  be  obtained  by  officers  and  officials, 
under  strictest  discretion  and  secrecy,  from  Mr. 
Bloodsucker,"  etc.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  incurring  of  debt  by  officers  on  service 
is  by  military  law  forbidden  as  strictly  as  the 
receiving  of  bribes.  But  the  financial  ruin  of 
many  officers  who  are  almost  compelled  to  give 
themselves  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  usurers, 
is  only  one  of  the  smaller  evils  of  the  military 
system  which  is  sucking  out  the  marrow  of  the 
German  empire.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  income  is  thus  absorbed,  and  hence 
but  little  is  left  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
educational,  artistic,  and  religious  schemes.  To 
keep  these  afloat  the  lottery  system  is  now  usually 
resorted  to,  and  hence  the  great  number  of  lot- 
tery advertisements  in  the  papers.  It  is  a  rather 
startling  fact  that  the  funds  for  building  and 
repairing  churches  are  at  present  obtained  in 
Germany,  almost  exclusively,  by  way  of  lottery. 
All  traces  of  the  religious  enthusiasm,  to  which 
mediaeval  Europe  owed  her  fine  cathedrals  and 
churches,  appear  to  have  passed  away  in  Ger- 
many. 


These  few  notes  may  serve  to  explain  why 
Germans  are  so  fond  of  reading  advertisements. 
They  are  often  more  suggestive  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  country,  and  more  entertaining, 
than  the  stupid  editorials,  the  one-sided  criticisms 
and  belated  telegrams,  which  as  yet  characterize 
too  many  of  the  German  newspapers. 


ENGLISH  PERIODICALS. 

We  tabulate  below  the  more  notable  articles 
in  the  English  periodicals  for  November. 


Yirchowand  Evolution.   Prof.  Tyn- 


dall. 


National  Insurance.  Rev.  W.  L. 
BlacUey. 

BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 

The  Text  of  Wordsworth'a  Poena. 

Edw.  Dowden. 
The  Poetry  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  Primer  of  English  Literature. 

iohn  Dry  den. 
etrarch. 

Shakespeare  as  an  Adaptor.  Ed- 
ward Rose. 
Miss  Ferrier's  Novels. 
Racine. 

Mrs.  Browning's  Poems.  Ck. 

xauoroN. 

Why  Ritualists  do  not  Become  Roman 
Catholics.    Rev.  R.  F.  Littledale. 

On  Henotheism,  Polytheism,  Mono- 
theism, and  Atheism.  MaxMUUer. 

What  is  Going  on  at  the  Vatican :  A 
Voice  from  Rome. 

Principal  Tulloch's  "Dogmatism  of 
Dissent:"  — 1.  Fred.  Harrison, 
a.  A  Political  Dissenter. 

Catholic  Colleges  and  Protestant 
Schools. 

Is  the  Church  of  England  Protestant? 

COHTSMPORABY  POLITICS. 

Contemporary  Life  and  Thought  in 
Italy.    A.  de Gubernatis. 

The  Revival  of  Turkey. 

American  Facta  and  Gladstone  Fal- 
lacies. 

India  and  Afghanistan. 

Socialism  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States.    H.  Fawcett. 

Two  Foreign  Opinions  on  the  Berlin 
Treaty.    Emile  de  Laveleye. 

A  Peep  at  the  Southern  Negro.  A. 
G.  Bradley. 

Reform  in  Turkey.  R.  Hamilton 
Lang. 

A  Word  for  Ameer  Shere  Ali.  Sir 

Thomas  Douglass  Forsyth. 
Cyprus.    Ext.  from  a  Letter  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley. 
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HOLIDAY  PUBLICATIONS. 

I. 

Our  first  arrival  under  this  head  the  present 
season  is  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers'  edition  of 
Cowper's  Task,  with  illustrations  by  Birket  Fos- 
ter, the  well-known  designer  and  engraver.  The 
book  is  of  English  manufacture  throughout ;  and 
good  proportions,  tinted  paper,  and  delicate  and 
tasteful  binding  contribute  to  the  general  charm 
of  its  appearance.  This  gentle  poem  of  Cowper's 
is  a  suggestive  theme  for  such  a  pencil  as  Birket 
Foster's,  and  his  sketches  are  full  of  traditional 
England  —  the  quiet  landscape,  the  towered 
church,  the  thatched  cottage,  the  snow-mantled 
hamlet,  the  forest  walk.  The  scene  depicted  on 
p.  47,  illustrative  of  the  lines, 

"  Oh,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness- 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade," 

is  peculiarly  inviting.  Including  the  vignettes 
which  frame  the  "arguments"  of  the  several 
books,  there  are  about  sixty  pictures,  and  they 
are  drawn  and  engraved  with  remarkable  even- 
ness. In  all  respects  the  book  is  one  of  excep- 
tional refinement  of  beauty. 

Books  which  appeal  so  explicitly  to  the  eye  as  x 
holiday  gift  books,  must,  of  course,  be  judged  by 
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special  canons.  So  judged,  such  a  book  as 
Evenings  with  the  Poets  [James  Miller]  reveals 
faults  which  otherwise  might  pass  unchallenged. 
Externally  it  is  a  handsome  octavo,  in  rather  a 
brilliant  cover,  and  with  pages  neatly  set  off  by  a 
red-line  border.  The  contents  are  about  two 
hundred  brief  poems,  selected  from  some  fifty 
poets,  English  and  American.  The  leading  poets 
are  represented,  and  many  familiar  and  favorite 
pieces,  some  classical,  and  others  of  a  more  pop- 
ular cast,  are  included.  There  are  many  illus- 
trations, a  number  of  which  are  on  steel.  Some 
of  these  last  are  very  well  executed.  The  wood 
engravings  are  of  widely  varying  quality.  A  few 
are  excellent ;  others  are  coarse,  and  detract  from 
the  artistic  harmony  of  the  volume.  We  notice 
several  which  fail  to  fit  the  text  they  accompany, 
and  one  or  two  which  are  untruthful.  Where,  for 
instance,  are  the  "pines"  in  the  cut  which  faces 
p.  194  ?  And  what  is  the  relation  to  the  text  of 
the  cuts  intended  to  face  pp.  224  and  374  ?  A 
diversity  in  the  size  of  type  used,  marked  on  p. 
146,  further  mars  the  symmetry  of  the  volume. 
These  defects  are  the  more  to  be  deplored  as  the 
book  is  not  without  some  decided  merits. 

As  we  read  again,  in  its  new  full-dress.  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  poem,  The  School  Boy 
[Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.] — read  at  the  centen- 
nial of  Phillips  Academy  last  summer — we  find 
in  it  new  qualities  to  please,  and  are  inclined 
to  give  it  place  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  his  pro- 
ductions. The  subject  is  a  peculiarly  congenial 
one,  suited  to  his  best  powers,  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly done  it  ample  justice.  The  flow  of  the 
verse,  the  sentiment  which  inspires  it,  the  pic- 
tures which  are  seen  through  its  transparent 
texture,  the  pleasant  intermingling  of  humor  and 
pathos  which  make  it  so  vibrant,  its  mellowness 
throughout,  combine  to  give  it  a  high  character, 
and  entitle  it,  we  think,  to  rank  with  the  choicest 
specimens  of  English  verse.  It  was  delightful 
reading  in  the  newspapers  when  first  printed ;  in 
its  present  form  it  makes  a  volume  which  is  not 
only  in  harmony  with  the  holiday  taste,  but  per- 
manently beautiful.  A  circle  of  sympathetic  art- 
ists, among  whom  are  J.  Appleton  Brown,  W. 
L.  Sheppard  and  A.  R.  Waud,  have  embellished 
it  with  nearly  thirty  cuts,  depicting  some  of  the 
most  telling  passages  of  the  poem,  and  fixing  for 
the  eye  the  more  salient  features  of  the  Andover 
landscape.  The  old  Academy,  the  Mansion 
House,  the  "tented  pines,"-  the  "dark  Shaw- 
shine,"  the  Hill  itself  by  sunset,  all  are  here. 
The  book  is  one  of  singular  charms  for  every  one 
who  has  known  historic  Andover,  either  as  a 
home  or  as  a  temporary  abode. 

Such  a  hymn  as  Toplady's  immortal  Rock  of 
Ages  presents  many  and  peculiar  difficulties  to 
the  illustrator.  Some  of  them  Miss  Humphrey 
has  surmounted  in  her  volume  [Lee  &  Shepard] ; 
others  have  been  too  much  for  her.  The  hymn 
is  fervidly  poetical.  It  is  founded  on  a  Scripture 
figure  which  has  not  been  without  perplexities  to 
the  commentator.  A  mixture  of  metaphor  runs 
through  its  four  stanzas ;  and  while  they  are  not 
wanting  in  ideas  capable  of  pictorial  translation, 
there  is  in  them  a  lack  of  artistic  unity  and  con- 
secutiveness  which  must  inevitably  baffle  the 
most  gifted  pencil.  Miss  Humphrey,  who  has  the 
advantage  of  experience  in  work  of  this  sort,  has 
perhaps  done  all  that  could  be  expected  with 
such  a  subject,  and  the  book  will  give  pleasure  to 


religious  sensibilities  when  these  are  not  accom- 
panied by  too  critical  a  judgment.  The  twenty- 
four  lines  of  the  hymn  are  broken  up  and  dis- 
tributed over  ten  pages,  being  expanded  to  fill 
that  space  by  the  insertion  of  several  texts  of 
Scripture  which  stand  in  spiritual  relation  to  the 
composition.  These  texts  share  with  the  poem 
the  illustrator's  art.  There  are  nine  pictures 
which  may  be  called  full-page ;  the  other  four 
being  of  the  vignette  order.  Passing  the  frontis- 
piece, the  first  of  the  series  seems  to  be  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  with  the  stone 
rolled  away,  the  guarding  angel,  and  the  women 
looking  in.  Next  we  have  a  scene  in  the  Wil- 
derness of  the  Wandering;  women  fetching 
water  from  the  riven  rock.  After  this  follow  a 
craggy  and  battleraented  mass  of  precipice  loom- 
ing against  an  angry  sky ;  a  lovely  young  girl 
standing  with  outstretched  hands  before  a  cross 
— not  "  clinging  "  to  it,  however,  as  is  suggested 
in  the  accompanying  lines ;  a  mountain  chasm, 
bridged  by  storm-driven  trees  and  capped  by 
hanging  clouds,  with  an  old  man  resting  on  his 
way  to  the  "rock  that  is  higher  than"  he;  a 
group  of  the  sick  and  crippled  waiting  by  a  fount- 
ain; and  a  pillar-like  rock  casting  its  shadow 
across  a  stretch  of  "  weary  "  desert  land.  The 
paper  is  Very  heavy  and  excellent,  the  typography 
good,  and  the  binding  chaste,  simple,  and  befit- 
ting. 

If  Toplady's  "  Rock  of  Ages "  is  a  poem  to 
baffle  the  artist's  best  powers  in  a  degree,  Bry- 
ant's Tnanatopsis  is  one  to  baffle  them  still  more, 
and  we  must  frankly  say  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton's 
illustration  of  it  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons]  we  like 
very  little  indeed.  As  we  read  again  this  noble 
hymn,  now  lighted  up  forever  by  the  memory 
of  the  grand  life  whose  record  seems  the  very 
embodiment  of  its  majestic  spirit,  we  are  anew  im- 
pressed with  its  quality  of  cheerful  trust,  of  un- 
daunted hope.  It  is  the  utterance  of  the  spiritual 
triumphing  over  the  material,  of  light  conquering 
darkness ;  and  we  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  rise 
from  its  heroic  lines  without  carrying  away  some- 
thing of  its  heroism  in  his  own  soul.  But  Mr. 
Linton  utterly  fails  to  penetrate  this  inner  soul 
of  the  work  and  convey  its  voice  to  the  eye.  He 
gets  entangled  with  the  imagery,  and  gives  no 
expression  to  the  deep  truth  of  the  poem.  He 
makes  acknowledgments  to  William  Blake,  and 
his  work  attests  the  obligation.  It  is  dark,  de- 
pressing. Like  the  man  in  the  Gospels,  the  art- 
ist dwells  among  the  tombs.  He  is  haunted  by 
specters,  who  pass  and  repass  in  dismal  proces- 
sion; and  unearthly  shapes  appear  to  thicken  the 
gloom.  As  we  interpret  Bryant,  the  artist  is  out 
of  tune  with  him— sorely,  sadly  out  of  tune. 

Mr.  John  Forbes  Robertson's  Great  Painters 
of  Christendom  [Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin],  though 
a  publication  of  last  year,  we  believe,  is  one  of 
those  massively  magnificent  works  which  keep 
their  freshness  and  beauty  irrespective  of  times 
and  seasons.  It  is  a  ponderous  imperial  octavo 
of  half  a  hundred  pages,  manufactured  in  the 
most  lavish  style  of  English  typography,  and  join- 
ing a  biographical  and  critical  text  with  illustra- 
tive wood  engravings  in  great  number  and  of 
general  excellence.  The  text  consists  of  short 
sketches  or  studies  of  the  painters,  beginning 
with  the  Italian  school,  of  whom  thirty-eight  are 
portrayed  in  succession.  Next  come  the  painters 
of  the  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German  schools— be- 


tween twenty-five  and  thirty;  next  the  French 
school,  slightly  more  numerous;  and  finally  the 
English  school,  comprising  sixteen  names.  The 
personal  history  of  each  artist  is  related  in  ou  t- 
line,  his  style  is  analyzed  and  described,  his  his- 
torical surroundings  are  thrown  together  for  a 
background,  and  his  principal  works  are  enumer- 
ated, with  suggestions  toward  estimates  of  their 
absolute  and  relative  value.  The  accompanying 
engravings  reproduce  the  more  important  works 
of  art,  and  enable  the  reader  to  form  vivid  con- 
ceptions of  styles  and  schools,  as  well  as  of  indi- 
vidual productions.  The  presswork  of  the  book 
is  unusually  good  for  one  so  large,  the  type  being 
singularly  sharp  and  clear,  and  the  impressions  of 
the  cuts  generally  firm  and  even.  Altogether  the 
volume  is  a  superb  cyclopedia  of  art  biography. 


OUB&EFF  POETBY. 

Mr.  Leighton,  whose  dramas,  The  Sons  of 
Godwin  and  At  the  Court  of  King  Edwin,  have 
been  mentioned  by  the  critics  with  praise,  now 
makes  his  first  venture  in  a  new  field  of  poetic 
effort.  Change,*  The  Whisper-of  the  Sphinx,  is 
a  philosophical  poem,  reminding  one  in  some 
respects  of  Lucretius.  '  After  touching  upon  the 
world's  great  epics,  and  the  subjects  chosen  by 
Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Milton,  he  announces 
his  own  design  in  the  following  lines : 

"  Than  these  my  theme 
Hath  grander  scope :  I  summon  them  to  set 
Beside  the  older  giants,  older  change ; 
To  show  bow  in  the  whirl  of  the  remorseless  years, 
Gods,  angels,  heroes,  poets,  warriors,  all 
Are  trodden  into  dust,  while  change  jives  on, 
As  gathering  strength  from  every  ruined  thing, 
And  making  broad  and  broader  year  on  year, 
One  universal  empire." 

The  progress  of  this  empire  he  traces  through 
the  rise  and  fall  of  earthly  kingdoms,  the  growth 
and  decay  of  material  forces,  and  the  various 
stages  of  development  through  which  science, 
art,  morals,  and  religious  belief  have  passed. 
Now  as  a  blind,  relentless  force,  and  now  as  a 
hideous,  mocking  monster,  he  sets  its  triumphs 
forth,  and  makes  one  feel  the  impotence  of  all 
created  beings  in  the  comparison.  But,  at  last, 
even  change  he  finds  is  subject  to  unchanging 
laws,  and  these,  as  Miss.  Martineau  would  say, 
are  only  God's  habits  of  thought;  or  in  Mr. 
Leighton's  language : 

"  Change  is  the  movement  of  the  Master's  band. 
And  constant  purpose  is  divinely  whispered 
Beneath  its  touch." 

The  muse  in  the  present  poem  keeps  well 
abreast  of  modern  science,  and  her  style  and 
terminology  are  often  scientific,  yet  she  has 
clothed  these  dry  bones  with  flesh  and  sinews, 
and  made  them  beautiful  with  life.  With  a  sub- 
ject so  vague,  shadowy,  impersonal,  the  epic 
unity  of  the  piece  is  soon  forgotten  by  the  reader 
amid  the  many  episodes  without  which  the  poem 
would  be  a  Sahara.  Among  the  subjects  of 
these  charming  digressions,  the  most  noteworthy 
are  the  Wreck  of  the  Schiller,  the  Introduction 
of  Steam  into  a  Quiet  Valley,  the  Life  of  Napo- 
leon, and  the  contrast  drawn  between  the  Norse 
and  the  Moslem  heavens.  Mr.  Leighton's  style 
is  full  of  force  and  energy,  but  lacks  the  grand- 
eur and  quiet  dignity  which  an  epic  demands. 
It  is  like  a  foaming  mountain  torrent,  rather  than 


1  Change.  The  Whisper  of  tbe  Sphinx.   By  William 
Leighton,  Jr.  J.  B.  LippincoU  &  Co. 
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a  broad  and  caJm  river.  Yet  even  this  peculiar- 
ity may  induce  many  readers  to  go  through  the 
whole  poem,  though  they  would  otherwise  be 
content  with  the  episodes  alone. 

The  name  of  Joaquin  Miller  has  been  so 
long  associated  with  the  Sierras,  that  it  seems 
unnatural  to  think  of  him  in  connection  with 
the  Apennines.  In  the  volume  before  us,1  how- 
ever, he  has  gathered  the  results  of  his  life 
in  Italy,  and  dedicated  the  collection  to  Long- 
fellow. Italy  is  a  field  that  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly gleaned  by  poets,  that  but  few  sheaves 
seem  to  be  left  for  a  modern  reaper  to  gather. 
Yet,  Mr.  Miller  has  not  trodden  in  the  footsteps 
of  others,  but  has  retained  the  freshness  and 
originality  which  first  won  for  him  the  favor  of  the 
world.  Something  of  his  crudeness  and  coarse- 
ness has  passed  away,  and  the  influence  of  his 
years  of  travel  appears  in  his  verse  ;  yet  he  has 
not  lost  in  the  least  his  native  fire  and  force,  and 
his  selfishness  and  overfondness  for  the  sensu- 
ous seem  rather  intensified  by  time.  His  picture 
of  the  Capuchin  Monk  is  finely  drawn,  for  all  its 
loathsome  details.    "A  Garibaldian's  Story," 

Como,"  and  "  A  Peasant's  Plea,"  reveal  a  side 
of  Italian  life  as  wild  as  the  scenes  upon  our 
frontier.  "The  Ideal  and  the  Real"  and  "A 
Dove  of  St  Mark  "  are  full  of  the  dark  passion 
which  forms  too  large  a  part  of  our  author's 
inspiration.  The  scenes  from  nature,  such  as 
"  Sunrise  in  Venice,"  "  Sirocco,"  and  "  A  Storm 
in  Venice,"  remind  us  also  of  his  earlier  work  in 
this  same  direction.  A  few  of  the  love-songs 
are  very  charming,  and  "Recollection"  and 
"Longing  for  Home"  strike  a  tender  chord 
which  Mr.  Miller  rarely  touches.  "Attila's 
Throne"  is  perhaps  the  most  thoughtful  piece  in 
the  collection,  but  the  general  impression  left  by 
the  book  is  one  of  regret  that  such  native  powers 
should  run  to  waste.  In  the  spirit  of  Carlyle's 
advice  to  William  Black,  we  wish  that  after  these 
trials  of  strength,  Mr.  Miller  would  really  write 
a  poem. 

Mr.  O'Reilly  3  is  a  poet  of  unusual  genius  and 
power.   The  homeliest  subject  he  invests  with  a 
tender  and  pathetic  interest,  and  the  most  com- 
mon and  even  repulsive  scenes  his  dramatic 
skill  can  make  both  vivid  and  attractive.   In  the 
intensely  realistic  effect  which  his  verse  produces, 
the  clear,  full  daylight  in  which  his  figures  move, 
he  reminds  the  reader  of  Robert  Buchanan,  per- 
haps the  only  living  poet  who  equals  him  in  this 
respect.   But,  alike  as  they  are  in  their  poetical 
power,  Mr.  O'Reilly  has  a  moral  tone,  a  sturdy 
manliness,  which  the  English  poet  sadly  lacks. 
Though  he  writes  of  the  scenes  of  crime  and 
vice  amid  which  a  part  of  his  life  has,  against 
his  will,  been  spent,  neither  coarseness  nor  im- 
purity of  thought  mars  his  work.   And  more 
than  this,  without  assuming  the  dreary  r6le  of  a 
didactic  poet,  he  knows  how  to  draw  forth  a 
cheering  lesson  from  the  commonest  events  of 
daily  life.   Many  of  his  longer  poems  are  con- 
nected with  the  author's  life  as  an  exile  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  appeared  a  few  years  since  in  his 
«*  Songs  from  the  Southern  Seas."   "  The  King 
of  the  Vasse,"  the  longest  in  the  book,  displays 
a.  rare  degree  of  imagination,  and  has  been  fin- 
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ished  with  greater  care  than  the  other  tales. 
"The  Dukite  Snake,"  "The  Amber  Whale,"  and 
especially  "The  Dog  Guard"  are  wonderfully 
lifelike  and  thrilling.  Of  the  shorter  pieces,  two 
finely  illustrate  the  author's  power  in  treating 
commonplace  subjects :  "  The  Old  School 
Clock"  and  "Dying  in  Harness,"  the  last  a  pict- 
ure of  a  worn-out  horse,  dying  under  his  load. 
Some  of  the  memorial  lines  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion, the  best  being  "  The  Patriot's  Grave  "  and 
"A  Nation's  Test,"  in  honor  respectively  of 
Emmet  and  O'Connell.  Mr.  O'Reilly  has  much 
to  learn  in  respect  to  grace  and  delicacy  of  ex- 
pression. His  verses  are  needlessly  rude,  and 
he  descends  too  frequently  to  the  slang  of  the 
street.  "  Haunted  by  Tigers,"  a  poem  the  most 
disagreeable  in  the  collection  for  other  reasons, 
is  most  at  fault  in  this  regard. 

A  new  book  of  poems  by  WhittieM  needs  no 
introduction.  It  finds  a  ready  welcome  every- 
where. Without  any  injustice  to  others,  we  may 
call  him  the  most  Christian  of  our  poets,  and  the 
older  he  grows,  the  more  of  warmth  and  "sweet- 
ness and  light"  breathes  from  his  verse.  He 
speaks  to  the  heart  of  the  common  people  also, 
and  sings  of  quiet  village  life  as  no  one  else  has 
done  ;  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  his  name 
has  become  a  household  word  in  every  home. 
Most  of  the  verses  in  this  volume  have  appeared 
in  the  magazines  during  the  last  three  years,  and 
will  be  remembered  by  many  readers.  "The 
Vision  of  Echard  "  tells  of  a  Benedictine  monk, 
who  learned  in  a  dream  that  mercy  is  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  heard  the  voice  of  God  saying  to 
him: 

"  My  Geririm  and  Ebal 

Are  in  each  human  soul, 
The  still  small  voice  of  blessing 
And  Sinai's  thunder-roll." 

"The  Witch  of  Wenham"  is  the  story  of  a  poor 
girl,  suspected  of  witchcraft  and  imprisoned,  but 
released  by  her  lover,  who  found  a  refuge  for  her 
in  a  Quaker  settlement  "The  Seeking  of  the 
Waterfall"  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  longer 
poems,  teaching  us,  as  its  moral, 

"  To  seek  is  better  than  to  gain, 
The  fond  hope  dies  as  we  attain  ; 
Life's  fairest  things  are  those  which  seem, 
The  best  is  that  of  which  we  dream." 

The  lines  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Lexington,  and  the  "Centennial  Hymn,"  have 
all  the  fire  of  Whittier's  early  verses,  and  the 
memorial  poems  upon  Thiers,  Fitz-Greene  Hal- 
leek,  and  Gen.  Bartlett,  have  already  been  widely 
read.  "  King  Solomon  and  the  Ants  "  is  a  happy 
rendering  of  an  Eastern  legend,  in  a  meter  which 
our  poet  rarely  uses.  A  number  of  shorter 
poems  follow,  and  at  the  close  of  the  volume 
stands  the  charming  sonnet  written  in  response 
to  the  tribute  paid  him  by  his  friends  in  the 
Literary  World  in  December  last. 

Mr.  Macdonald's  drama  5  is  founded  upon  the 
story  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes.  As 
a  background,  now  dark,  now  lurid,  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  desolation  and  famine  within  the 
city,  the  conspiracies  of  the  soldiers  against 
Cortes,  and  the  capture  and  torture  of  the  brave 
but  unfortunate  Aztec  King.  The  interest  cen- 
ters, however,  in  the  love  of  Acalan,  Princess  of 

*  The  Vision  of  Echard  and  Other  Poems.  By  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier.    Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 

*  Guatemozin.  A  Drama.  By  Malcolm  Macdonald.  J. 
B.  Lippiucott  &  Co. 


Tezcuco,  and  the  warlike  lord  of  Tacuba.  Tizoc, 
a  prince  of  Mexico,  is  enamored  of  Acalan,  and 
lays  repeated  plots  for  his  favored  rival,  each  of 
them  being  frustrated  by  a  timely  chance.  At 
last,  his  duplicity  is  discovered,  and  he  falls  a 
victim  of  his  own  evil  devices.  The  unity  of  the 
piece  is  not  well  preserved,  and  there  is  a  lack 
of  harmony  and  proportion  between  the  parts. 
The  torture  of  Guatemozin  and  Tacuba,  in  the 
closing  scene,  is  needlessly  prolonged,  and  would 
be  intolerable  upon  the  stage.  Several  separate 
scenes,  however,  are  treated  with  much  skill. 
Perhaps  the  finest  of  these  is  the  seventh  scene 
in  the  third  act,  which  sets  in  full  contrast  the 
buoyant  joy  of  Acalan  over  the  late  Aztec  victo- 
ry, and  the  gloom  of  Tacuba,  who  foresees  how 
shortlived  their  triumph  must  prove.  Of  single 
characters,  none  is  more  skillfully  drawn  than 
the  poor  crazed  woman  made  insane  by  hunger 
and  grief,  who  reminds  one  of  Ophelia.  In 
other  cases  there  is  too  much  of  sameness  in  the 
style  and  language  of  different  characters,  and 
the  author's  sentences  are  often  involved  and 
vague. 

Lines  in  the  Sand6  is  the  title  of  a  small  book 
of  verses,  collected  and  published  by  the  Syra- 
cuse Chapter  of  the  Delta  Upsilon  Society. 
The  tone  of  the  "  Publishers'  Apology  "  leads 
one  to  think  that  the  author  is  dead,  but  other 
circumstances  connected  with  the  book  leave  the 
question  in  doubt.  Unlike  most  poetry  of  this 
character,  these  verses  are  fitted  to  awaken  inter- 
est in  those  who  have  never  known  their  author, 
and  are  well  worth  an  attentive  perusal.  They 
are  not  free  from  crudeness  of  thought,  nor  from 
infelicities  of  expression,  but  there  is  in  them 
something  more  than  a  vague  promise  for  the  fut- 
ure, a  depth  of  thoughtf  ulness,  a  measure  of  serious 
and  lofty  purpose,  rarely  found  in  so  young  an 
author.  Among  many  poems  which  are  worthy 
of  notice,  these  are  especially  striking  :  "  Cru- 
cify," "  Leaves,  October,  1876,"  "  Builders,"  and 
"Christmas."  From  the  last-named  we  quote 
the  following  characteristic  lines,  which  show  the 
author's  excellences  and  his  defects : 

"  Life's  fullness  is  its  fullness  of  belief, 
And  doubt  is  but  the  mildew  on  the  vine. 
The  blight  that  turns  the  early  sap  to  grief, 
And  slays  spring's  prophecies  of  fruit  and  wine ; 
For  faith  and  knowledge  after  all  are  one  — 
'Tis  but  the  rising  and  the  risen  sun." 

Mr.  Fontaine  has  chosen  as  his  subject  7  a 
story  connected  with  the  massacre  of  the  Hugue- 
nots at  Fort  Caroline,  Florida,  in  1565.  Ribault, 
a  captain  in  the  French  fleet,  was  betrothed  to 
the  daughter  of  Admiral  Coligny,  exiled  from 
France.  The  scenes  of  slaughter  separated  the 
lovers,  and  Menendez,  the  Catholic  commander, 
sought  to  win  the  maiden  to  a  new  love  and  a 
new  faith.  But  at  last  Ribault  rescues  her,  and 
Menendez  is  slain  by  an  Indian  whom  he  had 
wronged.  The  tale  is  fairly  interesting,  and  the 
passage  quoted  from  Lopez  de  Mendoza  espe- 
cially so;  but  the  verse  is  of  an  inferior  kind, 
utterly  lacking  in  meter  and  rhythm.  Among 
lesser  inaccuracies,  the  author  writes  of  a  "  bleed- 
ing tress,"  and  calls  the  bat  a  bird. 

It  is  rather  ambitious  in  an  unknown  author  to 
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attempt  a  poem  upon  Francesco  of  Rimini^  the 
unhappy  girl  whose  fate,  the  subject  of  Dante's 
saddest  and  most  touching  episode,  has  already 
been  told  in  choice  English  verse  in  Leigh  Hunt's 
"Story  of  Rimini."  Still  our  new  poet,  sup- 
posed to  be  Prof.  A.  S.  Hardy,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  has  kept  much  of  the  beauty  and  tender 
charm  of  the  old  romance,  the  chief  faults  of  his 
verse  being  an  occasional  vagueness  in  thought, 
and  a  corresponding  prolixity  in  expression, 
which  conceal  the  course  of  the  narrative.  The 
songs  are  not  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

Pipes  of  Com  9  is  an  unpretending  pamphlet 
of  verse,  whose  modest  title  is  the  best  thing  in 
its  favor.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  less  than 
twenty  lines  long,  and  even  at  that  length  the 
thread  of  thought  is  drawn  very  fine.  Only  a 
few  of  them  really  repay  a  single  reading.  "On 
Board  the  Yacht  Firefly,"  "She  Hath  Gone," 
and  a  sonnet  "On  a  Vase  of  Ferns"  are  among 
the  best,  and  these  few  lines  on  "Autumn 
Branches  "  are  worth  quoting : 

"  My  eye*  were  foil  to  tear*.   Just  then  I  glanced 
Upon  the  grove,  and  saw,  betwixt  the  rude 
And  blackened  tree*  by  autumn  smoke,  new  charm 
Of  sky  which  the  full  (eaves  had  hid.  1 0,  heart  1 ' 
I  cried, '  so  is  it  to  our  lives :  through  bared 
And  blighted  branches  comes  more  view  of  heaven.' " 


•  Franceses  of  Rimini.  By  A.  S.  H.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co. 

•  Pipes  of  Corn.    By  G.  P.  G.   W.  B.  Clarke. 


MUTOS  HOTIOES. 


Wordsworth.   By  George  H.  Calvert.   [Lee  & 
Shepard.] 

"To  translate  Milton,"  says  Landor,  "is 
more  laudable  than  originality  in  trifling 
matters."  And,  among  the  mass  of  modern 
literature,  few  works  do  more  credit  to  the 
author's  head  and  heart  than  the  patient, 
reverent  study  of  a  great  poet  As  an  at- 
tempt of  this  kind,  we  welcome  Mr.  Calvert's 
Wordsworth.  He  has  traced  briefly,  but 
with  a  careful  and  loving  hand,  the  poet's 
inner  and  outer  life,  and  described  the  vari- 
ous influences  which  wrought  upon  him. 
The  biographical  portions  of  the  book  are 
by  far  the  best,  and  we  wish  the  author  had 
been  content  with  this  single  aim.  His  aes- 
thetic and  philosophical  generalizations  are 
usually  commonplace,  and  his  explanations 
of  poetic  language,  of  simile  and  trope,  are 
laboriously  dull  A  single  illustration  will 
suffice.  Of  the  great  Scottish  patriot,  Words- 
worth says,  he 

"  Left  the  name 
Of  Wallace  to  be  found,  like  a  wild  flower, 
All  over  bis  dear  country." 

A  simple,  pleasing  figure,  and  level,  one 
would  suppose,  to  any  reader's  comprehen- 
sion. But  Mr.  Calvert  thinks  this  explana- 
tion needful: 

"The  thought  that  Wallace  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  all  his  countrymen,  of  every  Scot,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  man,  woman,  child  —  how 
could  it  be  conveyed  so  fully,  so  instantaneously, 
as  by  this  figure  of  the  wild  flower  ?  On  hill  and 
plain,  in  valley  and  dell,  near  rock  and  river,  on 
every  acre  of  Scottish  ground,  fertile  or  barren, 
where  man  has  made  a  dwelling,  wild  flowers 
are  found.   By  this  simple  comparison  Wallace 


is  felt  to  be  everywhere.  At  first  the  simplicity 
veils  from  us  the  efficiency,  the  beauty,  the 
power  of  the  figure." 

What  a  waste  of  time  and  words.  Mr. 
George  Macdonald's  explanation  of  one  of 
Hood's  puns  is  not  more  pointless  and  ab- 
surd. Mr.  Calvert's  sentences  are  often 
cumbrous  and  devoid  of  grace,  and  his  use 
of  single  words  is  unnatural,  as  may  be  seen 
from  such  phrases  as  a  "  clinging  diction," 
"feeling-full  letters,"  "an  attaching  child." 
But  in  spite  of  glaring  faults  the  book  has 
much  of  interest  and  real  worth. 

The  Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United 
States.  By  Thomas  Meehan.  Illustrated. 
[Prang  &  Co.] 

Issued  in  parts,  at  the  rapid  rate  of  two  a 
month,  each  with  four  plates,  and  three  or 
four  pages  of  letterpress  to  a  plate,  the  first 
volume  of  this  work  is  now  completed.  It 
is  an  imperial  octavo,  with  forty-eight  color- 
printed  plates  in  Prang's  best  style  of 
cheaper  sort  Both  the  letterpress  and  the 
chromo-lithography  are  so  well  executed, 
and  the  price  so  reasonable,  that  one  could 
wish  the  drawing  and  coloring  of  the  flower- 
painter  were  of  a  higher  order,  both  artisti- 
cally and  botanically.  Not  that  these  will 
not  fairly  pass,  on  the  whole ;  while  some  are 
very  good;  but  we  have  seen  far  better 
flower-painting  than  this.  The  letterpress 
is  cast  in  a  popular  mould,  is  well  inter- 
spersed with  poetical  quotation  and  pictorial 
narrative,  enters  very  fully  into  antiquarian 
herbalistic  lore  and  the  derivation  of  the 
popular  and  scientific  names,  with  now 
and  then  a  rash  original  venture ;  while  the 
general  staple  is  botanical  matter  in  a  very 
readable  form,  upon  which  there  is  here  no 
call  for  specific  remark.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  this  is  a  taking  and  useful  volume  for 
the  amateur  florist  and  popular  botanist,  and 
offered  to  subscribers  at  a  low  price ;  that 
it  will  go  on  at  least  to  the  completion  of  a 
second  volume;  and  that  the  patronage  it 
is  winning  will  probably  warrant  continu- 
ance. 

The  Old  House  Altered.  By  Geo.  C.  Mason. 
[G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.] 

This  book  is  after  the  pattern  of  those 
published  recently  by  an  architect  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.  In  a  form  of  fiction  is  set  forth 
a  course  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  building 
and  furnishing  a  house.  Only  in  the  present 
instance  it  is  an  old  and  inadequate  house 
which  is  reconstructed  into  roominess  and 
beauty.  The  form  of  instruction  chosen  is 
a  series  of  letters,  answering  to  chapters, 
twenty-nine  in  number,  between  a  brother 
and  sister,  who  discourse  back  and  forth 
respecting  the  work  they  have  in  hand.  The 
style  fails  in  not  being  natural  to  the  occa- 
sion, being  sentimental  and  inflated  rather 
than  business-like  and  to  the  point,  as  would 
be  the  case  under  circumstances  of  reality. 
The  letters  are  palpably  by  the  author  of 


the  book,  and  not  by  the  characters  who 
figure  in  it  Barring  this  false  literary  tone 
the  book  is  a  good  and  useful  one,  and  is 
nowhere  false,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  in 
its  proper  substance.  It  goes  over  the  whole 
ground  of  house  erection,  neglects  no  point 
of  importance,  and  directs  attention  to  many 
minute  details,  upon  which  the  health,  com- 
fort, and  happiness  of  inmates  are  condi- 
tioned. Thirty-seven  illustrations  embellish 
its  pages,  and  many  of  them  are  very  pretty 
and  suggestive. 

Modern  Frenchmen.   By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamer- 
ton.   [Roberts  Brothers.] 

Mr.  Hamerton  is  beginning  to  have  a  very 

well-defined  and  attentive  American  circle  of 

readers,  and  that  he  feels  this  fact  is  evident 

not  only  from  the  "  Preface  to  the  American 

Edition  "  of  this  work,  but  from  the  avowed 

direction  of  the  essays  which  compose  it, 

which  face  toward  the  United  States  as 

plainly  as  toward  England.    The  Essays 

are  five  in  number,  and  relate  not  in  every 

case  to  exactly  so  "  modern  "  a  Frenchman 

as  might  be  expected,  but  to  Jacquemont 

and  Ampere  as  well  as  to  Perreyve,  Rude, 

and  Regnault    However,  the  designation 

"  Modern  Frenchmen  "  does  not  necessarily 

mean  living  Frenchmen.    Mr.  Hamerton 

shows  a  true  conception  of  his  task.  He 

says : 

"  I  have  compared  the  work  of  the  biographer 
to  that  of  the  painter,  but  it  may  frequently 
bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  humbler  em- 
ployment of  the  picture-cleaner.  There  may  be 
cases  where  his  duty  is  not  so  much  to  paint  a  new 
picture  as  to  make  one  that  has  been  already 
painted  more  clearly  visible,  by  removing  what 
obscures  it  .  .  . 

We  like  exceedingly  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Hamerton's  apology  for  selecting  as  one  of 
his  subjects  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  [Per- 
reyve].  He  says  here : 

"  By  cultivating  the  love  of  justice  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  of  justice  toward  all,  including  priests 
of  every  denomination,  a  writer  is  in  tact  ren- 
dering the  best  service  to  liberty  of  thought, 
because  that  condition  of  public  opinion  which 
has  accepted  the  idea  of  justice  as  the  director 
of  its  influences  is  the  best  of  all  possible  safe- 
guards against  sacerdotal  tyranny." 

Jacquemont  was  a  traveler  and  naturalist ; 
Perreyve  an  ecclesiastic  and  orator;  Rude 
a  sculptor;  Ampere's  place  in  letters  our 
readers  well  know ;  and  Regnault,  who  died 
on  the  battle-field  in  the  defense  of  Paris, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  con- 
temporary French  painters.  Mr.  Hamerton 
has  furnished  us  with  very  interesting 
studies  of  these  severally  remarkable  men. 


The  literature  of  chess  is  surprisingly  large, 
and  the  collection  of  it,  made  by  the  late  Professor 
George  Allen,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  reputed  to  be  the  finest  in  this 
country,  and  to  rank  with  the  three  or  four  best 
similar  collections  of  the  world.  A  catalogue  of 
it,  compiled  by  Mr.  Gregory  B.  Keen,  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  estate,  makes  a  handsome  paxo- 
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phlet  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages.  The  collection 
comprises  about  one  thousand  printed  volumes, 
beside  prints,  photographs,  and  autographic  let- 
ters; and  is  very  full  in  the  principal  treatises 
upon  the  game  and  in  rare  editions.  There  are, 
for  instance,  copies  of  five  of  the  first  eight 
editions  of  Damiano;  of  the  original  Lopez 
<  1 56 1 ) ;  fourteen  of  Greco,  including  the  English 
version  of  1656,  and  the  French  of  1669,  etc 
The  poetry  of  the  subject,  which  is  ample,  is 
largely  represented,  and  there  Are  copious  files 
of  the  leading  periodicals  and  plentiful  cuttings 
from  magazines  and  newspapers.  Many  of  the 
works  are  in  fine  bindings.  The  collection  entire 
is  offered  for  sale  for  $3,000. 

Of  the  periodicals  published  since  our  last 
issue,  The  Princeton  Review  for  November  calls 
for  mention  as  offering  a  greater  array  of  articles 
by  more  or  less  distinguished  writers  than  any 
journal  ever  before  given  for  the  same  money. 
In  this  number  we  meet,  among  others,  with 
Messrs.  Freeman  and  George  Rawlinson  of  Eng- 
land ;  Presidents  Woolsey,  Porter,  and  McCosh ; 
Principal  Dawson,  and  Professors  Young,  Le 
Comte,  and  Newcomb,  as  representing  the  learn- 
ing of  this  continent  No  one  will  question  the 
excellence  of  these  names,  or  their  right  to  claim 
a  hearing  from  the  public  on  any  subject  in  their 
respective  fields  of  labor.  But  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  the  public  is  likely  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  generality  of  articles  pub- 
lished under  such  auspices  as  these.  When  a 
writer,  however  eminent,  understands  that  an  ed- 
itor is  more  anxious  to  publish  his  name  as  con- 
tributor than  to  be  able  to  lay  before  his  readers 
good  argument  or  original  reflection,  he  is  not 
likely  to  send  him  his  best  or  freshest  work. 
Such  men  as  Mr.  Freeman  and  Dr.  Woolsey 
well  deserve  all  the  money  they  can  earn,  and  we 
do  not  hold  them  responsible  for  the  presence,  in 
our  reviews,  of  learning-and-water ;  none  the  less 
do  we  think  it  an  unfortunate  system  which  en- 
courages writing  of  this  sort.  Prof.  Rawlinson's 
article  is  certainly  not  open  to  this  objection ;  in 
it,  both  learning  and  originality  are  undiluted. 
But  Prof.  Rawlinson  is,  as  it  were,  carried  off  his 
feet  by  his  great,  original  idea,  which  is,  that  it 
Is  at  once  the  moral  and  the  political  duty  of 
American  citizens  to  dispose  of  the  "  negritic  ele- 
ment" in  our  population  by  intermarriages. 
**  Copyrights  and  Patents  "  is  a  carefully-written 
article  by  Mr.  Levi  of  King's  College. 

Late  issues  of  The  Portfolio,  the  English  art 
monthly,  edited  by  Mr.  Hamerton,  and  published 
in  this  country  by  J.  W.  Bouton,  New  York, 
contain  at  once  some  of  the  poorer  and  some  of 
the  better  work  of  the  etchers.  Kaulbach's 
"  Delugef"  for  instance,  is  about  as  unsatis- 
factory, in  both  subject  and  treatment,  as  any 
page  picture  of  its  size  could  well  be ;  but  the 
view  of  "Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,"  and  the  por- 
trait of  a  "  Member  of  the  Long  Parliament,"  are 
very  fine.  The  excellent,  indeed,  predominate 
in  this  unique,  attractive,  and  instructive  art 
journal,  and  now  on  the  eve  of  its  new  year  we 
commend  it  again  to  general  notice. 

We  must  not  fail  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
steady  progress  in  the  publication  of  the  River- 


side Edition  of  the  British  Poets  [Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.],  of  which  some  forty  volumes 
have  now  been  issued.  Among  the  later  members 
of  the  series  are  the  poems  of  Scott,  in  five 
volumes.  Goldsmith  and  Gray  in  one,  Spenser  in 
three,  Dryden  in  two,  Milton  and  Marvel  in  two, 
Cowper  in  two,  Southey  in  five,  and  Ballads  in 
four.  These  bxiks  are  as  beautiful  in  form  as 
they  are  fine  in  substance,  and  each  group  may 
be  bought  separately.  No  better  edition,  and 
none  cheaper  considering  its  quality,  is  to  be 
had.  < 


Emma  Elisabeth  Brown.  This  lady,  author 
of  the  many  charming  sketches  and  dainty  little 
poems  which  have  appeared  over  the  signature 
of  "  B.  E.  E.,"  is  a  native  of  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  where  her  father,  John  F.  Brown, 
was  for  many  years  the  leading  bookseller. 
Artistic  talent  would  seem  to  be  in  a  degree 
a  family  gift,  for  she  is  of  near  kinship  to 
one  of  the  distinguished  artists  of  the  name; 
and  her  literary  tastes  were  early  developed. 
She  began  writing  for  publication  when  a  school- 
girl, a  poem  on  "The  Legend  of  Chocorua" 
being  among  her  first  pieces  in  print,  in  the 
Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  she  has  been  a  frequent  contributor, 
under  different  signatures,  to  the  newspapers  of 
her  native  city,  to  the  Boston  Advertiser,  Journal, 
Transcript,  Literary  World,  Congregationalist, 
Golden  Rule,  and  Saturday  Evening  Gatette  ;  to 
the  Portland  Transcript  and  Portland  Press  ; 
to  the  Churchman,  Church  Journal,  Christian 
Union,  New  York  Independent,  and  New  York 
Observer.  Her  writings  have  also  appeared  in 
the  Aldine  and  Atlantic  Monthly;  and  Littelfs 
Living  Age  has  contained  two  or  three  of  her 
poems.  For  Wide  Awake  and  other  periodicals 
for  young  folks  she  has  been  a  favorite  writer 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  Her  published  vol- 
umes have  been  three  in  number :  From  Night  to 
Light  (1872),  a  well-sustained  story  of  the  time 
of  the  Hebrew  captivity ;  A  Hundred  Years  Ago 
(1876),  hardly  a  volume,  however,  but  a  bunch 
of  leaflets  tied  with  red,  white,  and  blue,  telling 
in  graceful  verse,  which  breaks  now  and  then 
into  a  song,  a  sweet  and  simple  story  to  com- 
memorate the  centennial  year  in  which  it  was 
published;  and  The  Child-Toilers  of  Boston 
Streets  (1878),  just  printed  in  book  form  after 
coming  out  in  monthly  papers  in  Wide  Awake. 
Though  Miss  Brown  has  proved  her  capabilities 
as  a  prose  writer,  it  is  in  her  poetry  that  her 
talents  show  best ;  and  it  is  by  her  work  in  that 
line  that  she  will  hereafter  be  known.  In  the 
skillful  use  of  words,  in  the  sweetness  and 
strength  and  graphic  fidelity  of  little  poems 
which  represent  some  phase  of  feeling  or  bit  of 
Nature,  she  hardly  has  a  superior  among  the 
younger  singers  of  this  country.  Her  work  is 
always  choice,  compact,  delicate,  and  finely  fin- 
ished ;  and  those  modest  initials  under  which  she 
has  hidden  herself  never  fail  to  answer  for  a  few 
stanzas  of  rare  poetic  beauty.  As  she  is  still  in 
early  womanhood,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
yet  better  productions  will  appear  from  her  pen, 
and  that  she  may  take  a  high  rank  among  Ameri- 
can poets.  She  has  studied  painting  with  Samuel 


L.  Gerry  ;  and  has  had  charge  of  the  art  depart- 
ment at  Maplewood  Institute,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  St.  Catherine's  Hall,  Augusta,  Maine., 
Through  the  winter  of  1876-77  she  was  art  critic 
of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  and  has  had  an  out- 
door sketching  class  in  Cohasset,  Mass.,  for  the 
last  two  summers. 


Charles  Franklin  Thwing.  Few  names  have 
appeared  more  frequently  the  last  year  or  two  in 
a  certain  department  of  the  periodical  press  than 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  and  the  articles  so  signed, 
relating  to  a  particular  class  of  subjects,  have 
commanded  attention  in  a  degree  unusual  with 
those  of  a  writer  hitherto  comparatively  unknown. 
Mr.  Thwing  is  still  young,  being  at  present 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary.  He  was  born 'in  New  Sharon, 
Maine,  November  9,  1853,  fitted  for  college  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  with  distinction  in  1876.  It  was  during 
his  college  course  that  he  began  public  writing, 
and  during  the  past  sue  years  he  has  contributed 
to  Harper's  Monthly,  Scribner's,  and  the  Inter- 
national Review  ;  the  Christian  Union,  the  Inde- 
pendent, the  Congregationalist,  and  the  Advance  ; 
the  Nursery  and  the  Literary  World.  His  par- 
ticular attention  has  been  directed,  so  far,  toward 
college  life  in  its  more  important  aspects,  a  sub- 
ject which  his  philosophical  tastes  and  systematic 
mental  habit  have  enabled  him  to  handle  with 
freshness  and  skill.  His  various  papers  upon 
this  subject,  now  gathered  into  the  volume  on 
American  Colleges,  noticed  in  another  part  of 
this  paper,  have  attracted  much  attention  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  Mr.  Thwing  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  Rev.  Edward  P.  Thwing 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with  whom  be  is  sometimes 
confounded. 


Joseph  Augustus  Turner.  It  is  with  a 
feeling  of  real  sorrow  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Turner  of  the  Hollins  Insti- 
tute, Botetourt  Springs,  Va. ;  a  gentleman  whom 
we  knew  only  by  the  traditions  of  this  journal, 
and  by  correspondence;  but  for  whom  we  had 
come  to  entertain  a  very  warm  respect  and 
regard.  Prof.  Turner  was  born  August  6,  1839, 
in  Janesville  Co.,  Virginia.  He  studied  at 
Richmond  College  in  the  same  State,  and  at  the 
State  University,  reaching  in  each  case  the  very 
highest  rank.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  a  Christian  gentlemen.  His  specialties  of 
knowledge  were  English  literature,  philology, 
grammar;  and  he  wrote  much  on  these  and  kin- 
dred topics ;  publishing  in  1875  a  valuable  little 
treatise  on  Punctuation,  and  contributing  at 
various  times  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Appletons* 
Journal,  and  the  Nation,  as  well  as  the  Literary 
World;  and  to  a  number  of  periodicals  in  the 
Southern  States.  He  left  several  works  in 
manuscript,  nearly  ready  for  publication;  and 
among  his  papers,  as  we  learn,  were  a  few 
marked  "for  the  Literary  World."  His  death, 
the  message  of  which  singularly  failed  to  reach 
us,  took  place  at  Botetourt  Springs,  May  5th 
last  

The  absurd  thing  about  a  department  of  "  Wo- 
man's Talk  "  in  a  Kentucky  paper,  says  the  Lon  - 
don  Echo,  is  that  it  never  occupies  more  than  a 
column  of  space. 
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Concluded  Jrem  tk*  Notumbtr  uumhtr. 
• 

Frank  Cooper,         Wm.  G.  Simms. 
Frank  Forester,       Henry  Wm.  Herbert. 
Frank  Hock,  0.  W.  Holmes. 

Fray  Antonio  Aga-  Washington  Irving. 

pida, 

Frederick  Fag,  Dr.  James  Johnson. 
Fredrika,  Miss  H.  F.  D.  Lyon. 

F.  Sedley,  Theo.  S.  Fay. 

F.  T.  L.  Hope,        Dr.  Farrar. 


Hon.  B.  B.  Esq.,     Joseph  Green. 

Hope  Led  yard,   

Hop*  Wraythe,         Miss  Edith  Hawtrey. 
Horace  de  Lagardie,  Mme.  de  Peyronnet. 
Horace  Fitzjersey,    Theo.  A.  Buckley. 
Horace  Homem,      Lord  Byron. 
Horam,     Son    of  Rev.  James  Ridley. 
Asmar, 

William  Livingston. 
James  Russell  Lowell. 
H.  M.  Feist. 
Arsene  Houssaye. 
Geo.  W.  Curtis. 
Rev.  R.  H.  Barhara. 


Gabbler  Gridiron, 
Gamaliel  Smith, 
Gar, 

Garry  Gaines, 
Gath, 

Gem  see, 


Joseph  H  isle  wood. 
Jeremy  Bent  ha  in. 
J.  Caresinski. 
Virginia  S.  Patterson. 
George  Alfred  Town- 
send. 
G.  M.  Crawford. 


Geoffrey  la  Tooche,  Theo.  M.  Snow. 
Geo.  Forrest,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 


Georges  $  Heilly  > 
Georges  d'HeylliJ 
G.  F.  Harrington, 
Gilbert  Forrester, 
Gilbert  Mortimer, 
Goldie, 
Gold  Pen, 
Grace  Wharton, 


Antoine  Edmond  Poin- 
sot. 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  Baker. 
Henry  Braddon. 
Montgomery  Gibbs. 
Mrs.  Braunies. 


Mrs.  Katherine 

Thomson. 
John  Franklin  Graff. 
L.  C.  Gent. 


B. 


Graybeard, 

G., 

Grahame  Stephen-   

son, 

Great  Unknown,      Walter  Scott 

Gregory  Godolphin,   

Gregory  Greendrake,  J.  Coad. 


Mad.  Gustave  Fould. 
[A  Congregational  Min- 
ister.] 


Gustave  Halkr, 
Gay, 

Guy  Roslyn, 

G.  Washington 
iEsop, 

H.  A.  L., 
Hannah  Cook, 
Hans  Yorkell, 
H.  A.  Page, 
Hari  Kari, 
Harkaway, 
Harry  Blnff, 
Harry  Hazel, 
Harry  Henderson, 
Harry  Hieover, 
Harry  Hunter, 
Harry  Lorrequer, 
Harriette  Bowra, 
Harry  Castlemon, 
Harry  Penciller,  ■ 

Hawser  Martingale,  John  S.  Sleeper. 
Hajji  Baba,  Jss.  Morier. 

H.  C.  Decanver,      C.  H.  Cavender. 
H.  Dropper,  LouU  J.  Jennings. 

Heatherbell,  Eleanor  Smith. 

Heinrich  Yak  Sne-  Henry  C  Lukens. 
kul, 


Geo.  T.  Lanigan. 


Major  Leveson. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Bradley. 
A.Oakey  HalL 
Alexander  J  sap. 
Elias  F.  Carr. 
Charles  Marshall. 
Matthew  F.  Maury. 
Justin  Jones. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 
Charles  Brindley. 
James  L.  Gould. 
Charles  James  Lever. 


C.  A.  Fosdick. 


Helen  Berkley, 
Henri  Chariet, 
Henry  Esmond, 
Henry  Holbeach, 
Herbert  Ainslie, 
Hermon  Grimbosh, 
Herod  Otis, 
Heron,  • 
Hertfordshire  In- 
cumbent, 
Hetty  Holyoke, 

Hibernicus, 

Hierro, 

Historicus, 

H.  M.  Lewtral, 


Hortensius, 
Hosea  Biglow, 
Hotspur, 
Housset, 
Howadji, 

Peppercorn, 
M.  D., 
H.  Trusta, 


Hugh  Mility, 
Huntington, 
Huntsman, 


Anna  C.  M.  Ritchie. 
Pierre  Giffard. 
W.  M.  Thackeray. 
W.  B.  Rands. 
Edward  Maitland. 
Dr.  Charles  Mackay. 

John  Pinkerton. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Blakeslee. 

Caroline  S.  Whit- 
marsh. 

DeWitt  Clinton. 

Victor  M.  Hugo. 

Sir  W.  G.  G.  V.  Har- 
court. 

Mary  Hartwetl. 


Mrs.     Elizabeth  S. 

Phelps. 
Thos.  D.  Suplee. 
Rev.A.  H.Clapp.D.D. 
Hon.     F.  Grantley 

Berkeley. 


Ianthe, 
Icarus, 
Idle  Scholar, 
Idstone, 
Ikabod  Izax, 

Impecuniosus,   

ImpulsiaGushington.Lady  Dufferin. 


Mrs.  Embury. 
D.  Webster. 
Miss  Julia  Hatfield. 
Rev.  Thomas  Pearce. 
G.  S.  Stebbins. 


Edward  Surtees. 
Oswald  John  Frederick 
Crawfurd.  [See  John 
Dangerfield.] 
John  Oldbng,  Esq.,  Rev.   Leonard  Witb- 
ington. 
C.  H.  Webb. 
John  T.  Irving. 
Donald  G.  Mitchell. 
Dr.  Jedediah  V.  Hunt- 
ington. 
Henry  Cary. 
Wm.  Starbuck  Mayo. 
J.  L.  Collins. 
Henry  W.  Shaw. 
Henry  N.  Coleridge. 
W.  B.  Dick. 


John  Jorrocks, 
John  Latouche, 


John  Paul, 
John  Quod, 
John  Timon, 
John  Vincent, 


Inchiquin, 

Ingoldtby, 
n  valid, 
lone, 

Ira  ZeD, 
Irenaeus, 


Charles  Jared  Inger- 
.soll. 

Rev.  James  Hilyard. 
Harriet  Martineau. 
Mrs.    M.    E.  Moore 

Hewitt  [Stebbins.] 
Robt.  B.  Roosevelt. 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime. 


Irene  Magillicuddy,  Laurence  Oliphant. 
Irish  Whiskey  Drink-John  Sheehan. 


John  Waters, 
Jonathan  Romer, 
Jonquil, 
Josh  Billings, 
Joseph  Haller, 
Joshua  Jedediah 

Jinks. 
J.  O.  T.. 
Joy  Allison, 
Judith  Walter, 
Julian  Prynne, 
Julius  Seidlitz, 
Junius, 

Junius  [the  Great], 
Junius, 

Justine  Vane, ' 
Justitia, 

Kamba  Thorpe, 
Kata  Phusin, 
Kate  Conyngham, 
Kate  Girard, 
Kate  Hunnibee, 
Kate  Thome, 
Kertbeny, 
Kirwan, 


Madame  de  Stolz,     Comtesse  de  Begon. 
Mad.  Kinkel,  Elizabeth  Sara  Step- 

ard. 

Mad  Poet,  McDonald  Clarke. 

Maj.  Jack  Downing,  Seba  Smith. 
Major  Jones,  Wm.  T.  Thompson. 

Malcolm  Macgregor,  Wm.  Mason. 
Manuel,  Ernest  Lipine.  [Set 

Quatrelks.] 
Margaret  Maitland,  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  OS. 

phant 

Margaret  Vandegrif t,  Margaret  Janvier. 


Margery  Deane, 

Mark  Macrabin, 
Mark  Rochester, 
Marian  Douglass, 


John  Orville  Terry. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Cragin. 
Mme.  J.  Mendez. 


Itzig  Jeitteles. 
Calvin  Col  ton. 
? 

Junius  Henri  Browne. 

Bennett  Love. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Bellamy. 
John  Ruskin. 
Joseph  H.  Ingraham. 
Mrs.  George  F.  Rowe. 
Mrs.  Jos.  B.  Lyman. 


Marie, 

Marie  Le  Baron, 
Mark  ham  Howard,  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 
Mark  Littleton,        John  P.  Kennedy. 
Marmaduke  Myrtle,  Sir  Richard  Steele. 
Martha   Farquhar-  Martha  Finky. 
son. 


Irondequoit, 
Isa, 

Isaac  Bickerstaff, 

bet, 
I.  X.  Peck, 

Jacob  Larwood, 
Jacob  Omnium, 
Jacques, 
James, 

James  Payne, 
Jane  Kingsford, 
Janus, 
Jay  Carlton, 
J.  B.  Selkirk, 
Jeames, 
Jean  Jacques, 
Jean  J  am  bo  n, 
Jean  Paul, 


Dr.  BucUaad. 
Mrs.  Isa  Craig  Knox. 
Sir  Richard  Steele. 
Wm.  Gilmore  Simms. 
Thomas  Mason. 

L.  R.  Sadler. 
M.  J.  Higgins. 
James  Hain  FriswelL 


John  S.  Sauzade. 
Charles  F.  Barnard. 
Victor  Aime"  Huber. 
J.  Carlton  Goldsmith. 
James  Brown. 
W.  M  Thackeray. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
J.  Hay  A.  Macdonald. 
Johann  Paul  Fried  rich 
Rkhter. 
Cleisb-   Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Stephen  C.  Massett 


Jedediah 

botham, 
Jeems  Pipes, 
Jehu,  Jr., 
Jenet  Gordon, 
Jennie  Woodville, 
Jerrold  Orlayt, 
J.  Hector  St.  John,  J.    Hector  St 
Crevecceur. 


Mrs.  Hardy. 
J.  L.  Stabler. 
 Tayk-r. 


John 


Homer  Wilbur,  a.m.,  James  Russell  Lowell. 


Joaquin  Miller, 
Job  Saw, 
Joe  Miller,  Jr., 
JO., 
John, 

John  Brownjohri, 
John  Capelsay, 
John  Carver,  Esq., 
John  Dangerfield, 


John  Darby, 
John  Gifford, 
John  Gifford, 
John  Happy, 


C  H.  Miller. 
George  A.  Fox  croft. 
Thompson  Westcott 
Matthew  J.  Higgins. 
J.  W.  Beach. 
Charles  R.  Talbot 
John  S.  Holt 
Nathaniel  S.  Dodge. 
Oswald  John  Frederick 

Crawfurd.  [See  John 

Latouche.] 
J.  E.  Garretson. 
Edward  Foss. 
J.  Richards  Green. 
J.  B.  Roberts. 


Knight  of 

howen, 
Knisayder, 
Krick, 
Kuhks, 


Karl  Maria  Benkert 
Rev.     Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray. 
Innis-  J.  Sheehan. 

John  Marston. 
H.  G.  Crickmor*. 
John  Harris. 


Mary  Berwick, 
Mary  Langdon, 
Mary  Lo rimer, 
Massachusettensis, 
Master  Historicus, 

M.  A.  T., 

Matador, 
Maud  Hilton, 
Max  Adeler, 
Valrey, 
May  Carleton, 
May  Mannering, 


Lady  Caroline  Las-  Miss  Braddon. 
celles, 


Laertes, 
Lake-Elbe, 
Latona, 
Laura  Caxton, 


Geo.  Alfred  Townsend. 
Archibald  Bleloch. 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Battey. 
Lizzie  B.  Comins. 


Lawrence)     Lance-  Rev.  Daniel  Wise, 
wood,  Esq., 


Lay  Preacher, 
L.  B.  T., 


Joseph  Dennie. 
Lawrence  Buckley 
Thomas. 


L.  Clarkson, 

Le  Bibliophile  J  a-  Paul  Lacroix. 
cob, 

Learned  Blacksmith,  Elihu  Burritt 


L.  E.  L., 
Leland  Searcher, 

Lemoine, 
Lemuel  Gulliver, 
Leo  Velleita, 
Leto  Pomponio, 

Lillk  Mookoo, 


John  Hardy,  Man-  Isaac  Israel  Hayes, 
ner, 


L.L., 

Lockfast 

Logan, 

Lord  No  Zoo, 
Lorraine, 
Lottie  Linwood, 
Lounger, 
L.  Pylodet, 
Lucius  Manilas 

Piso, 
Lucy  Fountain, 
Luke  Limner, 
Lumina  Silvervale, 
Lyndon, 

Mac, 


Letitia  E.  Landon. 

WiUiam  Wallace  Heb- 
bard. 

E.  L.  Didier. 

Jonathan  Swift 

Teodoro  AnselmL 

The  Marches*,  Fran- 
cesco ViteOeschi. 

Mad.  de  Hegerman: 
Lindercronne. 

J.  L.  Pratt, 

Wm.  H.  Simmons. 

Thos.  B.  Thorpe. 

John  Swinton. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Cooke. 
Geo.  Wm.  Curtis. 
F.  Leypoldt. 
William  Ware. 


Kate  Hillard. 
F.  S.  Leighton. 

Matilda  A.  Bright 

W.  McConweO. 


Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Pit- 
man. 

AHan  Cunningham. 

W.  C.  M.  Kent 

Miss  A.  D.  Green. 
[Mrs.  A.  D.  RoHn- 
son.] 

Harriet  W.  Skidnwre. 
Mrs.  Bielby. 


McLeod  Noyes, 

Mdlle.  de  Bray, 

Medalbro, 

M.  E.  M.,  i 

M.  E.  M.  S.,  J 

Mercutio, 

Messrs  Tag,  Rag 

and  Bobtail, 
Meta  Lander, 
M.  E.  W.  S., 

Mie  d'  Aghonne, 
Miles  O'Reilly, 
Mill-boy    of  the 

Slashes, 
Miss  Grundy, 
Mme.  Stephanie 

Fraisainet 
Mokri, 

Moliere, 
Monk  Lewis, 
Montague  Shatt, 
M.  P.  T., 

M.  Quad, 
Mr.  Airy. 
Mrs.  Caudle, 


Adelaide  A.  Procter. 
Mary  H.  G.  Pike. 
M.  O'  B.  Dunning. 
Daniel  Leonard. 
Sir  Wm.  G.  G.  V.  Bar- 

court 
Miss     Mary  Agnes 

Tincker. 
William  L.  Allen. 
Mrs.  Frank  Whidwr. 
Charles  H.  Clark. 
Mme.  Miller. 
Miss  M.  A.  Earlie. 
Mrs.  Harriet  P.  H. 

Nowell. 
Francis  T.  Patton. 
Mdlle.  Davigny. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  M  Sang- 

ster. 
William  Winter. 
Isaac  Disraeli 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Lawrence. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sher- 
wood. 
Mme.  Louise  Ucroix. 
Col.  C.  G.  Halpine. 
Henry  Clay. 

Miss  M.  A.  Soeed. 
Etienne  Arbois. 


M.   Hippolyte  J«k» 

Demoliere. 
Jean  B.  Pcquehn. 
Matthew  G.  Lew* 
Latham  C.  Strong- 
Miss  Mary  P.  Thomp- 
son. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Lewis. 
Robt.  Habersham. 
Douglas*  William  Jer- 
rold. 

Mrs.  Frigida  Knutt,   

Mrs.  Gilman,  Mr.  Pullon  [Balkan 

Mrs.  H  O.  Ward,  Mrs.  Oars  J.  H***1 
Mrs.  Mark  Peabody,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Victor. 


Mt  Hood, 
M.  W.  T., 
Myron  HubbeU, 

Neil  Forrest, 
Nicias  Foxcar, 
Noma, 

Novanglus, 
Nym  Crinkle, 

Occasional, 


I.  N.  Fleischner. 
Mary  W.Tilestoa. 
Wm.  McElroy. 

C.  Floyd. 

Rev.Fr*ncUJ»«*-, 
Miss  Mary 

Aiken. 
John  Adams. 
A.  C.  Wheekr- 

John  W.  Foro<r- 
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Oclavia  Hensel, 
Ojos  Morenos, 

Old  Bachelor, 
Old  Cabinet, 
Old  Contributor, 
Old  Shekarry, 
Old  Si, 
Olive  Wayne, 
Oliver  Oldschool, 
Olivia, 
OUapod, 
Olphar  Hamst, 
One  of  the  Firm, 
Orpheus  C.  Kerr, 
Orpheus,  Jr., 
Osander, 

Oar  Fat  Contributor,  A.  M.  Griswold. 
O.  W.  Von  Horn,     W.  OerteL 


Hon.  Alice  Seymour. 
Mrt.  Josephine  Rut- 
sen  Clay. 
Geo.  Wm.  Curtis. 
R.  W.  Gilder. 
Lord  N eaves. 
H.  A.  Leveson. 
Sam  W.  Snell. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Connell. 
Joseph  Dennie. 
Emily  E.  Briggs. 
Willis  Gaylord  Clark. 
Ralph  Thomas. 
Anthony  Trollope. 
R.  H.  NeweU. 
William  Vaughaa. 
B.  Allen. 


Pacificus, 
Paddy  Green, 
Palmer  Hackle, 
Pansy, 

Pannenas  Mix, 
Parson  Frank, 
Parson  Lot, 
Paul  Beranger, 
Paul  Gosslette, 
Paul  Jane, 

Paul  Peebles, 
Paul  Preston, 
Paul  Rouillon, 

Pay  Fisher, 

P.  D.  de  Saint  Syl- 

▼astro, 
Pearce  Stevenson, 

Esq., 
Pel  eg  Arkwright, 
Peleg  Wales, 
Penholder, 
Percy  Curt  Us, 
Parley, 
Persie  Vera, 
Peter  Hackle, 
Peter  Peppercorn, 

M.  D., 
Peter  Pepper-box, 
Peter  Ph/mley, 
Peter  Porcupine, 
Peter  Quince,  Esq., 
P.  H.-G.  H„ 
Phfladelphus, 
Philador, 
Philatethes  Cestri- 

ensis, 
Philenia, 
Philip.  Paxton, 
Philip  Quilibet, 
Philip  Wharton, 
Philo-bellum, 
Philomneste, 
Philo  Padficus, 
Philopolis, 
PhUothee  O' Noddy, 
Physicus, 


Pierre  Cceur, 
Piers  Ploughman, 
Pindar  Cockloft, 
Piaiatratus  Caxton, 

Ptacator, 

Pleasant  Riderhood, 
Poco  Mas, 
Poliarchus, 
Poor  Richard, 
Poor  Robin, 
Prince  Puckler 

Moskau, 
P.  Thome, 


Alexander  Hamilton. 
G.  H.  Town  send. 
Dr.  R.  Blake  Key. 
Isabella  tMrs.  G.  R_] 

M.  Alden. 
Albert  W.  Kelley. 
Rev.  Francis  Jacox. 
Rev.  Chas.  Kingsley. 
Jas.  C.  D.  Collier. 
Charles  Lever. 
Adolphe  van  Soust  do 

Borckenfeldt 
Augustus  Maverick. 

Auguste  Paul  Poulet- 


Wm.  Andrew  Chat  to. 
Pierre  Francois  Parent- 

Desbarres. 
Mrs.  Caroline  E.  S.  S. 

Norton  Maxwell. 
David  L.  Proudfit 
Wm.  A.  CroffuL 
Edward  Eggleston. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  N.  Cox- 
Ben.  Perley  Poo  re. 

Dr.  Robert  Bhkey. 
Thoa  Love  Peacock. 

Thomas  G.  Fessenden. 
Sydney  Smith. 
Wm.  Cobbett 
Isaac  Story. 
John  C.  Hotten. 
Sam'l  Whelpley. 
Francois  A.  Danican. 
(Bp.)  Geo.  Berkeley!?] 

Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Morton. 
Sam'l  A  H amine tt. 
George  E.  Pond. 
J.  C.  Thomson. 
John  Maylem. 
Gusuve  Brunet 
Noah  Worcester. 
Jas.  Marsh. 
Auguste  M.  Dondey. 
  [Author  of  A 

Candid  Examination 

of  Theism.] 
Mad.  Voisins  d'Ambre 
Robert  Langeland. 
Wm.  Irving. 
E.  G.  E.  L.  Bulwer 

Lytton. 
Wm.  Elliott. 
Mrs.  M.  Slaughter. 


Prometheus  Pickle,  Wm.  Bush. 


Sir  Charles  Cottrell. 
Benjamin  Franklin. 
Robert  Herrick. 
Richard  Ford. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Wells 
Smith. 


Publicola, 

U  II 

Purdy, 

Purley, 

Q.  Q-, 

Q'lallon, 

Quartrolles, 

Querinus, 


W.  J.  Fox. 

John  Quincy  Adams. 

Mrs.  Emily  Huntington 

Miller. 
John  Home  Tooke 


Jane  Taylor. 
S.  H.  Bradbury. 
Ernest  lupine. 
Manuel.] 

Chas.  Dickens. 
Rev.  E.  Caswell. 


[See 


Quia, 
Quiz, 

Rachel  Carew,   

Radical  Freelance,  

Esq., 

Raimond,  Wm.  H.  Hurlbut. 

Ralph  Raven,         George  Payson. 
Ralph  Rover,  Robert  Michael  Bal- 

lantyne 

Raoul  de  Navery,  Mme.  Marie  David. 
Rambler,  Luther  L.  Holden. 

Red  Spinner,  William  Senior. 

Rev.  Allan  Temple,  Charles  B.  Tayler. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Clarke,    Sir  Rich.  Philips. 
Rev.  David  Blair,     Sir  Rich.  Philips. 
Rev.  Dr.  Dryasdust,  Walter  Scott 
Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,     John  Gait 
Rev.  PhiletusDobbs,Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland. 
D.D., 

Rev.  S.  Barrow,  Sir  Rich.  Philips. 
Richard  Haywarde,  Fred.  S.  Cozzene. 
Richard  Saunders,    Ben.  Franklin. 

Philomath, 
River-Side  Visitor,  — — 
Robt  Carlton,  Esq.,  Rev.  B.  R.  HalL 
Robert  Dexter  Ro-  George  Payson. 

maine, 

John  Pinkerton. 
John  SairSerson. 
Rossiter  W.  Raymond. 


Robert  Heron, 
Robert  jeot, 
Robertson  Gray, 
Rodney  Paul, 
Romeo, 
Rosa  Abbott, 
Rose  Neil, 
Ross  Neil, 

Ruhamah, 
Rustic  Bard, 
Ruth  Beck, 
Ruth  Garrett, 

Saint-Remy, 
Sam  Slick, 
Samuel  A.  Bard, 
Samuel  Sampleton, 
Saint  Benjamin, 
S.  Annie  Frost, 
Sarah  M.  Haydon, 
Sarah  Tytler, 
SaviUe, 

Soeva, 

Scrutator, 

Sea, 

Seeley  Register, 
Se  De  Kay, 

Sentinel, 

Sepia, 

Serenas, 

S.  G.  O., 


Geo.  W.  Fellows. 
Rosa  Y.  A.  Parker. 
Marquis  of  Lome. 
Miss    Isabella  Har- 

wood. 
Miss  Lily  Scudamore 
Robert  Dinsmoor. 
Mrs.  —  Lamb. 
Isabella  Fivy  Mayo. 

Due  de  Moray, 
Thomas  C.  Halliburton . 
Ephraim  G.  Squier. 
Luigi  Monti. 
Richard  Grant  White. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Shields. 
Mary  Frazer. 
Miss  Henrietta  Keddie 
Clement    Scott  [See 

Bolton  Rowe] 
John  Stubbes. 

Roland  T.  Coffin. 
Mrs.  M.  V.  Victor. 
Chas.  D.  Kirk. 
Wm.  H.  Bogart 
Fanny  Fryatt. 

Lord  S.  G.  Osborne. 


Shakespeare's  SchoU  Richard  Grant  White, 
ar, 

Shamrock,  R.  D.  Williams. 

Sherwood  Bonner,  Mrs.  Kate  McDowell. 
Shirley  Dare,  Mrs.  Susan  C.  [Dun- 

ning] Power. 
Sholto,  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie. 

Sholto  and  Reuben  Thos.  Byerley  and  Jos. 


Olive 


Percy, 
Simeon 

Branch, 
Singing  Sybil, 
Sir  Charles  Morell, 


C.  Robertson. 
Wm.  Roberts. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Victor. 
James  Ridley, 


Sir  John  Edgar, 
Sir  Marmaduke, 
Sivad, 
Skirt, 

Slingsby  Laurence, 

S.  M., 

Sola, 

Second 


Sir  Rich.  Steele. 
Theodore  Tilton. 
James  Davis. 
H.  E.  Taliaferro. 
Geo.  H.  Lewes. 
Menella  B.  Smedley. 
Olive  San  Louie  An- 
derson. 
Jas.  McHenry. 


Solomon 
Sight, 

Solomon  Second      John  P.  Kennedy. 
Thoughts,  School- 
master, 

Somnambulus,        Walter  Scott 
Sophie  Sparkle,       Jennie  E.  Hicks. 
Spectator,  D.  W.  Bartlett. 

Speranxa,  Lady  Wilde. 

S  perry,   

Spiridion,   

Statesman, 
S.  T.  C, 


Stella, 
Stella, 

Stendhal, 
Stilling, 
S.  T.  James, 
Stonehenge, 
Stone    Mason  of 

Cromartie, 
Stuart  Sterne, 
St  Ursula, 
Surfaceman, 
Sut  Lovengood, 
Sydney  A.  Story, 

Jr., 

Sydney  Daryl, 
Sylvan  us  Dash  wood, 

T.  A.  Gent, 
Tamoc  Caspipina, 
T.  B., 

Ter-Tisanthrope, 

The  British  Spy, 
The  Chartist, 


The  Earl  and  the 
Doctor, 


The  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, 

The  Flaneur, 

The  French  Politi- 
cian, 

The  Governor, 

The  Irish  Peasant 
Poet 

The  Late  Arthur 
Austin, 

The  Milford  Bard, 

Theo.  Basil, 

Theo.  de  La  Guard, 

Theodore  Taylor, 

Theo.  Gift, 

The  O'Hara  Family, 

The  Stranger  in 
Parliament, 

Theo.  Taylor, 

The  Rambler  in  N. 
America, 

Thomas  Bentzon, 

Thomas  Brown  Red  

i vivos, 

Thomas  Brown,  the  Tom  Moore. 

Younger, 
Thomas  Ingoldrby, 
Thomas  Lackland, 
Thomas  Maitland, 
Thornbury  Bell, 
Thorpe  Regis, 
Thurtle, 


E.  V.  Childe. 
Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge. 
M.  M.  Cox. 
Mrs.    E  stella  Anna 

Lewis. 
Henry  Beyle 
Johann  H.  Jung. 
Horace  E.  Scudder. 
John  H.  Walsh. 
Hugh  Miller. 

Miss  Gertrude  Bloede. 
Mary  E.  Blair. 

 Anderson. 

Capt.  G.  Harris. 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Pike. 

Douglas  Straight 
G.  S.  HDlard. 

Thomas  Ashe. 
Jacob  Duche. 
Thomas  Bates. 
William  Honeyman 

Gillespie 
William  Wirt. 
Thos.  Cooper. 

'[The  Earl]  George 
Robert  Charles  Her- 
bert, Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Montgom- 
ery. (The  Doctor] 
George  H.  Kingsley. 
Jas.  Hogg. 

Edmund  Yates. 
M.  Scherer. 

Henry  Morford. 
Mr.  C  P.  O- Conor.  - 

John  Wilson. 

Dr.  John  Lofland. 
Thomas  Becon. 
Nathaniel  Ward. 
John  Camden  Hotten. 
Miss  Dora  Havers. 
J.  and  M.  Banim. 
E.  M.  Whitty. 

John  C.  Hotten. 
Charles   Joseph  La- 

trobe 
Madame  The'rese 
Blanc 


Richard  H.  Barham. 
George  Canning  Hill. 
Robert  Buchanan. 

Frances  M.  Peard. 
Mrs.  Jamieson. 


Timon, 

Timon  Fieldtnouse, 
Timothy  Templeton, 
Toby  Candor, 
Tom  Cringle, 
Tom  Hawkins, 
Touchatout, 
T.  Percy  Jones, 
Tribulation  Peri- 
winkle, 
Trifle, 

Trois  Etoiles, 

T.  Waters, 
Two  Brothers, 


L.  M.  de  la  Haie  de 

Cormenin. 
W.  B.  Rands. 
Charlotte  Adams. 

Michael  Scott 
Theo.  A.  Buckley. 
Leon  Bienvenu. 
W.  E  Aytoun. 
Louisa  May  Akott 


E.  C.  GrenviUe  Mur- 
ray. 


Two  Friends, 


Alfred    and  Charles 
Tennyson. 
1  Wm.  D.  Ho  wells. 
1  J.  J.  Piatt 
Two  Sisters  of  the  Mrs.    Catherine  A. 
West,  Warfield,  and  Mrs. 

Eleanor  Lee. 
Tyro  PhOolegis,       William  Livingston. 


V., 

Ubique, 

U.  Donough  Ootis, 
Una, 

Una  Savin, 

Uncle  Frank, 
Uncle  Hardy, 
Uncle  Herbert, 
Uncle  John, 
Uncle  Juvinell, 
Uncle  Philip, 
Uncle  Richard, 
Uncle  Will  V.  M., 
Uno, 

Van, 
Venator, 
Verax, 
Vierge, 

Vieux  Moustache, 


Julius  Chas.  Hare 
Capt.  Parker  Gill  more 
Richard  Grant  White 
Mary  A.  M'Mullen. 
Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Hep- 
worth. 
F.  C.  Woodworth. 
William  Senior. 
T.  S.  Arthur. 
Elisha  Noyee 
Wm.  M.  Thayer. 
Francis  L.  Hawks. 

Wm.  S.  Crafts. 


D.  W.  Bartlett 
Wm.  Elliott 
Henry  Dunckley. 
Virginia  Beecroft 
Clarence  Gordon. 


Village  Schoolmas-  Chas.  M.  Dickinson. 

ter, 
Violet  Fane, 
Vivian, 


Mrs.  Cecil  Singleton. 
Geo.  H.  Lewes. 


Walsingham, 
Walter  Aimwell, 
Warn  ngton, 
Warwick, 
W.  E.  F., 
Whyte  Blythe,  Jr., 
Widow  Bedott, 
Will  de  Grasse, 
Willera  van  Reh- 

burgh, 
W.  O.  von  Horn, 
Wonderful  Quiz, 
Wm.  Herman, 

W.  F.  P., 
W.  S.  R., 
W.  Waybridge, 
WycHffe  Lane, 

Ximena, 


Will  Stuart 
William  Simonds. 
W.  S.  Robinson.  # 
F.  B.  Ottarson, 
W.  E.  Flaherty. 
Solon  Robinson. 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Whitcher. 
W.  Furaiss.  If] 
Guillaume  Egbert  Cath- 
erine Croiset 
Philip  F.  W.  Oertel. 
J.  R.  Lowell. 
W.  H.  Rulofson  |  ? 

 Harcourt  » 

W.  F.  Palmer. 
Walter  S.  Raleigh. 
Rev.  Elias  Nason. 
Mrs.  E.  Jennings. 

? 


Yarmouth,  Isaac  H.  Bailey. 

Yawcob,  Chas.  Follen  Adams. 

Yorick,  Pietro  FerrignL 

Young  and  Happy  A.  A.  Dowty. 
Husband, 

Henry  Ward  Beech er. 

This  list,  long  as  it  is,  is  far  from 
complete ;  but  it  has  proved  impossi- 
ble to  extend  it  further  at  this  time. 
Corrections  and  additions  will  be 
thankfully  received,  and  will  be  made 
use  of  hereafter. 
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NOTES  A1TD  QUERIES. 


105.  Editions  of  Chaucer.  Which  is  the 
best  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  not  the 
most  luxurious  merely  ?  Is  there  a  modernized 
edition,  and  if  so,  is  it  advisable  to  procure  that  ? 

West  Cleveland,  O.  A.  H.  L. 

There  have  been  many  editions  of  Chaucer,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  The  first  complete  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Ploughman's  Tale)  was  published  by  Godfrey,  London, 
1531,  folio.  The  editor  was  William  Thynne,  who  did 
his  work  under  the  authority  of  Henry  VIII.  This  served 
as  the  standard  for  subsequent  editions,  of  which  there 
were  several,  until  1711,  when  Lintot,  London,  published 
an  edition  by  John  Urry,  founded  on  a  collation  of  former 
editions  and  MSS. ;  of  which  Tyrwhitt  says  that  it  "  should 
never  be  opened  by  any  one  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
Chaucer."  The  text  is  very  much  meddled  with.  The 
volume,  which  is  a  large  folio,  illustrated,  is  something  of 
a  curiosity.  Later  editions  are  Bell's,  Edinboro,  1783,  14 
vols.,  tamo;  Singer's,  London,  1822,  5  vols.,  8vo;  Nico- 
las'*, published  by  Pickering,  in  the  British  Poets,  Lon- 
don, 1845,  6  vols.,  post  8vo;  and  Robert  Bell's,  London, 
1855, 8  vols.,  tamo.  This  last  is  known  as  the  Bell  &  Daldy. 
It  has  been  reproduced  this  year  in  4  vols.,  with  introduc- 
tion, notes,  etc,  in  which  form  it  is  probably  the  most  con- 
venient now  in  the  market.  [See  Literary  World,  Vol.  IX, 
p.  34.]  Of  the  Canterbury  Tales  alone  there  have  been 
many  editions,  notably  Caxton's,  1475,  of  which  only  two 
perfect  copies  are  now  known;  Morell's,  London,  1737  or 
1740;  Tyrwhitt's,  London,  1775-8,  5  vols.,  Svo,  said  to  be 
"  the  best  edited  Poet  in  the  English  language,"  and  re- 
printed London,  1811, 1830.  An  edition  of  Chaucer's  poems 
complete,  by  Arthur  Oilman,  is  now  in  preparation  by 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  for  publication  early  in 
1870.  Among  its  valuable  features  will  be  a  new  and  care- 
fully collated  text,  based  on  the  Ellesmere ;  an  arrangement 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales  in  the  order  adopted  by  the  Chaucer 
Society;  a  numbering  of  the  lines  of  both  prose  and  verse 
for  the  first  time  consecutively  throughout;  much  explana- 
tory and  illustrative  material  derived  from  contemporaneous 
history ;  a  new  life  of  the  poet;  glossarial  and  other  notes, 
page  by  page  with  the  text,  etc,  etc.  The  whole  will  be 
comprised  in  a  vols.,  printed  from  new  plates.  It  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  nearly  complete  as  well  as  the  most  service- 
able and  the  cheapest  Chaucer  to  be  had ;  and  we  advise 
our  correspondent  to  wait  for  it. 


HEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—  R.  Worthington  has  nearly  ready  Leisure 
Time  Studies,  a  series  of  essays  and  lectures  chiefly 
biographical,  by  Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.  D. 

—  That  "Veteran  Observer,"  E.  D.  Mansfield, 
has  written  a  volume  of  Personal  Memories, 
comprising  the  best  things  he  has  seen  and 
heard  during  his  forty  years  of  public  life.  Rob- 
ert Clarke  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  will  publish  it 

—  The  new  "  Avon  Shakespeare,"  announced 
by  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haftelfinger,  promises  to 
be  an  edition  which  we  shall  all  examine  with 
much  interest  May  it  prove  the  coming  Shake- 
speare I  But  so  to  prove  it  will  have  to  undergo 
a  rigid  examination.  Our  examiners  are  all 
ready. 

—  Miss  Marie  A.  Brown,  known  as  one  of  the 
joint  translators  of  the  Schwartz  novels,  has  in 
press,  under  her  own  imprint,  a  poem  in  nine 
cantos  by  the  Swedish  poet  Runeberg,  entitled 
Nadeschtta.  She  will  also  publish  in  succession 
a  series  of  six  historical  novels  by  Topelius, 
called  "  The  Surgeon's  Stories"  whose  appear- 
ance we  shall  await  with  much  interest. 

—  An  album  has  been  found  in  a  Swiss  library 
containing  an  autographic  entry  by  John  Milton. 
It  belonged  to  one  Johannes  Zollikofer,  who 


was  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The 
entry  comprises  the  poet's  signature  and  a  quo- 
tation from  II  Cor.  xii :  9.  Another  album  with 
a  similar  entry  by  Milton,  which  belonged  to  the 
German,  Christopher  Arnold,  is  preserved  in 
one  of  the  show  cases  of  the  British  Museum. 

— A  translation  of  Jules  Sandeau's  Madeleine, 
which  has  been  crowned  with  the  honors  of  the 
French  Academy,  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Jan- 
sen,  McClurg  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  as  the  fourth  of 
their  "Tales  from  Foreign  Tongues."  This 
series  already  include  Gratiella,  by  Lamartine; 
Memories,  by  Max  MUller ;  and  Marie,  by  Alex- 
ander Pushkin ;  and  is  intended  to  contain  only 
the  most  chaste  and  elegant  love  stories  to  be 
found  in  the  various  literatures.  The  same  pub- 
lishers have  in  press' a  new  volume  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth S.  Kirkland— the  author  of  Six  Little  Coots, 
and  Dora's  Housekeeping — called  Young  Folks' 
History  of  France. 

—The  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Guten- 
berg, the  inventor  of  printing,  are  now  the  sub- 
ject of  some  discussion  in  Germany.  The  bio- 
graphical notices  of  him  simply  say  that  he  c'icd 
between  November  4,  1467,  and  February  24, 
1468.  There  has  been  discovered  recently  in  a 
library  at  Cologne,  in  an  old  mannscript  copy  of 
some  Latin  poems  by  Johannes  Butzbach,  writ- 
ten about  1 514,  a  very  curious  reference  to  Guten- 
berg. The  invention  of  printing  is  mentioned, 
and  it  is  added  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  inventor.  A  mob  beset  his  house  in  May- 
ence,  dragged  him  from  it  threw  him  upon  a 
wagon,  and  took  him,  amid  universal  execration, 
to  a  place  beyond  the  city  walls,  where  they 
strangled  him.  His  wealth,  it  is  .hinted  in  a 
moral,  was  the  cause  of  his  destruction. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

FICriON. 

"  For  Pbrctval."  IUus.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  $1.35. 
Maclbod  of  Dam.    Wm.  Black.    IUus.    Harper  & 

Brothers.  »ias- 
Do.  Do.  Paper.  60c 
Daisy  Miller.    Henry  James,  Jr.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Paper-  20c. 
Evelina.  Miss  Burney .  Do.  Do.  Sheets.  15c 
Thb  Bachelor  or  thb  Albany.    Do.  Do.  Do.  ioc. 

Auld  Lang  Synb.  Author  of  "  The  Wreck  of  the 
Grosvenor."   Do.  Do.  Do.  10c. 

Thb  Virginians  in  Texas.  W.  M.  Baker.  Do.  Do. 
Paper.  75c 

Hblbnb.  Emile  Zola.  Tr.  by  Mary  Neal  Sherwood. 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.    Paper.  75c. 

Raymonds.  Andre  Theuriet  D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 
Paper.  30c. 

Thb  First  Violin.  Jessie  FothergilL  Henry  Holt  ft 
Co.  fti.oo. 

Lindsay's  Luck.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  Do. 
Do.  3cc. 

Pbbtty  Polly  Pbmbbrton.  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett.   Do.   Do.  40c 

Kathi.bbn  Mavouknbbn.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
Charles  ScribneHs  Sons.    Paper.  40c 

Fanchon  tub  Cbickbt.  George  Sand.  T.  B.  Peterson 
&  Brothers.    Paper.  50c 

Thb  Lb  a  vbn  worth  Cask.  Anna  Katherine  Green.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  #1.50. 

A  Facr  Illuminbd.    E.  P.  Roe.    Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co 

HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS.  $''S°' 
Evrntngs  with  thb  Posts.  IUus.  Tames  Miller.  $6.00. 
Thb  Task.    Wm.  Cowper.  Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster. 
Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  *35o. 
Thanatopsis.    W.  C.  Bryant.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

$2.$o. 

Old  and  Nbw  London.  Walter  Thornbury.  6  vols. 
IUus.   Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin.    Each.  $4.50. 

Plbasant  Spots  Around  Oxford.  W.  A.  Rtmmer. 
Illus.   Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin.  *6.oo. 

Thb  Rag-  Fair  and  Other  Poems.  L.  Oarkson.  F.  W. 
Robinson  &  Co.  f. 5.00. 


Thb  School  Boy.  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes.  IUus. 
Houghton,  Osgood  ft  Co.  *4-oo. 

Rock  op  Ages.  A.  M.  Toplady.  Illus.  by  Miss  L.  B. 
Humphrey.    Lee  &  Shepard.  $1  50. 

Unclb  Tom's  Cabin.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  New 
Ed.  Illus.  With  a  bibliography  by  Geo.  Bullen,  British 
Museum.    Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  is  50. 

Thb  Ghibbrti  Gates.  33  heliotypes.  Houghton,  Os- 
good &  Co. 

Thb  Gobthb  Gallby.    Heltotype  Engravings.  Hough- 
ton, Osgood  &  Co.  1 10.00. 
POETRY. 

Drift-Wbbd.    CeliaThaxter.  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 

tl.JO. 

Applb  Blossoms.  Elaine  and  Dora  ReadGoodale.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $'■*$• 

Thb  Fireside  Encyclopaedia  or  Pobtry.  Henry  T. 
Coates.   Porter  &  Coates.  J5.00. 

Princb  Dbukauon.  Bayard  Taylor.  Houghton,  Os- 
good &  Co.  $100. 

Pobms.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman.  Houghton,  Osgood  & 
Co.  *«.so. 

Select  Poems.    Harvey  Rice.    Lee  ft  Shepard.  ii.se. 

English  and  Scottish  Ballads.  Ed.  by  F.  J.  Child. 
8  vols,  in  4.    Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  $7.00. 

Changs.   William  Leighton,  Jr.  J.  B.  Lippincott  ft  Co. 
JUVENILES. 

Little  Widb-Awakb.  Mrs.  Sale  Barker.  IUus.  Geo. 
Routledge  ft  Sons.  $1.25. 

Every  Boy's  Annual.  Ed.  by  Edm.  Routledge.  Illus. 
Geo.  Routledge  ft  Sons.  £2.50. 

Little  Widb-Awakb  Pictures.  Mrs.  Sale  Barker. 
Illus.   Geo.  Routledge  ft  Sons.  #2-00. 

Kidnapping  in  thb  Pacific  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 
Illus.    Geo.  Routledge  &  Sons.  75c 

Unclb  Job's  Stories.  E.  H.  KnatchbuU-Hugesson. 
IUus.    Geo.  Routledge  ft  Sons.  i«-7S- 

Thb  Grbbn  Hand.  George  Cupples.  Illus.  Geo. 
Routledge  &  Sons.  $>->$• 

Unclb  Chbstbrton's  Hbir.  Madame  Colomb  Tr. 
by  Henry  Frith.    Illus.    Geo.  Rootled** &  Sons.  fi-7S- 

Young  Folks'  History  or  Greece.  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 
Hitchcock  ft  Walden.  Si.jo. 

Stories  prom  tub  History  or  Rome.  Mrs.  Beesry. 
Macmillan  ft  Co.  ii.ee. 

Thb  Story  or  thb  Christians  and  Moors  op  Spain. 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge.    Macmillan  ft  Co.  *i  25. 

Thb  Housb  that  Jack  Built.  R.  CaldecotL  Illus. 
Geo.  Routledge  ft  Sons.  yc. 

Thb  Di  verti  no  History  op  John  Gilpin.  ID  as.  R. 
CaldecotL    Geo.  Routledge  &  Sons.  yx. 

Little  Snowdrop's  Picture  Book.  IUna,  George 
Routledge  &  Sons.  75c 

Little  Violet's  Picture  Book.  Illus.  Geo.  Rout- 
ledge &  Sons.  7SC 

Thb  Child's  Dbught.  Jeanie  Hering.  Illus.  Geo. 
Routledge  ft  Sons.  i«-S°- 

Aunt  Eppir's  Rrymbs  for  Little  Children.  Set  to 
music  by  T.  Cramp  ton.    IUus.   Geo.  Routledge  ft  Sons. 

Watbb  Gipsies.  L.  T.  Meade.  Robert  Carter  ft 
Brothers.  ii  00. 

Margery's  Son.  Emily  Sarah  Holt  Robert  Carter  ft 
Brothers.  li  .$0, 

Little  Lights  Along  Shore.  Paul  Cobden.  Robert 
Carter  ft  Brothers.  Si  .25. 

Thb  Brokbn  Walls  op  Jerusalem.  Author  of  "The 
Wide,  Wide  World."    Robert  Carter  ft  Brothers.  fti.a$- 

Thb  White  Horsb  op  Wootton.  Charles  J.  Foster. 
Porter  ft  Coates.  #1.50. 

Merry  Timbs  for  Boys  and  Girls.  IUus.  Porter  ft 
Coates.  #>•*$• 

Young  Folks'  History  or  Germany.  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge.    Hitchcock  ft  Walden.  #".50. 

Little  Neighbors.  Emily  Huntington  Miller.  E.  P. 
Dutton  ft  Co.  fti  50- 

Carl's  First  Days.  Author  of  "The  Rosedale  Books." 
E.  P.  Dutton  ft  Co.  $1.00. 

Happy  Moods  op  Happy  Children.  D.  Lothrop  ft 
Co.  It.oo. 

Overhead.   D.  Lothrop  ft  Co.  ft  1.00. 

Little  Miss  Mischief  and  Her  Happy  Thoughts. 
From  the  French  of  P.  J.  Stahl  by  Ella  Farman.  D. 
Lothrop  &  Co.  75C 

Mother  Goose's  Melodies.  IUuatrated  by  Kappes. 
Houghton,  Osgood  ft  Co.  *3-oo. 

Memoirs  op  John  Howard.  Charles  K.  True.  Hitch- 
cock &  Walden.  »I.2S. 

Thb  Life  and  Times  op  John  Knox.  Charles  K. 
True.    Hitchcock  ft  Walden.  11,25. 

Life  and  Times  op  Walter  Raleigh.  Charles  K. 
True.    Hitchcock  ft  Walden.  $1.3$. 

Mother  Play.  IUus.  With  Notes  to  Mothers.  Fried- 
rich  F roe bel.  Tr.  from  the  German.    Lee  ft  Shepard. 

fts.00. 

Thb  Story  op  a  Cat.  Emile  de  la  Bidollierre.  Tr. 
by  T.  B.  Aldrich.  IUus.  by  Hoppin.  Houghton,  Osgood 
ft  Co.  $tsOo. 

YouNO  Folks'  Opera.  Elisabeth  P.  Goodrich.  Lee  ft 
Shepard.  ft  i_oa. 
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THE  LITERARY  WORLD. 


SCIENCE. 

Contributions  to  Natural  History,  and  Papers  on 
Other  Subjects.   James  Simon.   James  Miller.  $1.2$. 

American  Ornithology.  Illus.  Alexander  Wilson, 
and  Charles  Lucaan  Bonaparte.  Illus.  Pop.  Ed.  Porter 
&  Coates.  VoL  I.  #7.50. 
RELIGIOUS. 

The  Compkhhknsivk  Church.  Thomas  H.  Vail,  D.  D. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  %  1.15. 

Sermons.   George  Putnam.    Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Thb  New  Testament  Idea  op  Hull.  S.  M.  Merrill. 
Hitchcock  SWalden.  fi.oo. 

Thb  Life  of  Christ.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.  D.  Illus. 
Parts  15-33.  Completed.  Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin:  E. 
P.  Dutton  ft  Co.  Each  Part.  25c. 

Christian  and  Deist,  and  the  Prophets.  D.  V.  A. 
Charles  P.  Somerby.  fi.oo. 

Pojnted  Papers  for  thb  Christian  Lint.  Theodore 
IZ  Cuyler.    Robert  Carter  ft  Brothers.  Si.  50. 

Plain  Lectures  on  thb  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Robert 
Nourse.   ad  ed.  H.  W.  Rokker,  Springfield,  111.      S  1.75. 

Gates  into  the  Psalm  Country.  Marvin  R.  Vincent, 
D.  D.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50. 

Conscience.   Joseph  Cook.    Houghton,  Osgood  ft  Co. 

$1.50. 

HISTORY. 

The  Story  op  Liberty.  Charles  Carleton  Coffin. 
IUus.    Harper  ft  Brothers.  $3.00. 

A  Short  History  op  the  French  People.  Paul 
La  combe.    H.  A.  Young  ft  Co.  #1.15. 

The  French  Revolutionary  Epoch.  Henri  Van 
Laun.   a  Vols.    17.  Appleton  ft  Co.  $1-5°- 

Dbctsjvts  Evbnts  in  History.  Thos.  Archer.  Illus. 
Cassell,  Petter  ft  Galpin.  $*  00. 

Thb  Races  op  European  Turkey.  Edson  L.  Clark. 
Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co.  p3-oo: 

The  Normans  in  Europe.  Rev.  A.  H.  Johnson. 
Maps.   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  f  1.00. 

History  op  American  Literature.  Moses  Coit  Tyler. 
Vols.  I  and  II.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $5.00. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Landsesr.    M.  F.  Sweetser.    Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 

$oc. 

An  Account  op  the  Likb  and  Timbs  op  Francis 
Bacon.-  James  Spedding.  2  Vols.  Houghton,  Osgood 
ft  Co.  S5.00. 

Thb  Lipb  op  Samuel  Johnson,  LLD.  James  Boswell. 
[Abridged.]   Henry  Holt  ft  Co.  Sa.oo. 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci.  M.  F.  Sweetser.  Houghton, 
Osgood  ft  Co.  50c 

Fra  Angeuco.  M.  F.  Sweetser.  Houghton,  Osgood 
ft  Co.  50c 

Some  Recollections  op  Rupus  Choatb.  E.  P.  Whip- 
ple.   Harper  ft  Brothers.    Paper.  15c 

TRAVEL  AND  OBSERVATION. 

Cyprus.    R.  Hamilton  Lang.    IUus.    MacmUlao  ft  Co. 

New  Greece.  Lewis  Sergeant  Cassell,  Petter  ft 
Galpin.   Maps.  $3-5°- 

Lipb  and  Advbntwrb  in  Japan.  E.  W.  Clark.  Illus. 
Am.  Tract  Society.  $'•*$■ 

Through  Bible  Lands.  Philip  Schaff.  Am.  Tract 
Society.  #a-»S- 
TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  Elements  op  Plane  Trigonometry.  H.  N. 
Wheeler.   Ginn  ft  Heath.  04c 

Six  Selections  prom  Irving's  Sketch  Book.  Homer 
B.  Sprague  and  M.  E.  Scales.    Ginn  ft  Heath.  30c 

Milton's  Lycidas.  Homer  B.  Sprague.  Paper.  Ginn 
ft  Heath.  aoc. 

Dick's  Quadrille  Call-Book  and  Ball  Room  Prompter. 
Dick  ft  Fiugerald.  75c 

Kavanaugh*s  Humorous  Dramas.  Dick  ft  Fiu- 
gerald. 50c. 

A  Collection  op  Humorous,  Dramatic,  and  Dialect 
Selections.  Alfred  P.  Burbank.  Dick  ft  riugerald. 
Paper.  50c. 

Graham's  School  Dialogues  for  Young  Pboplb. 
Geo.  C.  Graham.    Dick  &  Fiugerald.  50c 

Dick's  Recitations  and  Readings,  No.  8.  Wm.  B. 
Dick.   Dick  ft  Fitzgerald.  50c 

M.  Tului  Cicbronis  Labuus  Db  Amicitia.  Ed.  by 
A.  Sedgwick.  Rivingtons.  [New  York:  Pott,  Young  ft 
Co.]  #  is.  6d. 

Stories  in  Attic  Greek.  Francis  David  Morice. 
Rivingtons.    [New  York:  Pott,  Young  ft  Co.) 

PRACTICAL. 

Art  Needlework  for  Decorative  Embroidery.  Ed. 
by  Lucretia  T.'  Hale.   S.  W.  Tilton  ft  Co.  50c 

Stock  Breeding.  Manly  Miles,  M.  D.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  1 1. 50. 

Just  How  :   A  Key  to  the  Cook-Books.    Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 
Whitney.    Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co  fi.oo. 
The  Domestic  Dictionary.    Cassell,  Petter  ft  Galpin. 

P>¥>. 


The  Corn  and  Cattle  Producing  Districts  of 
France.  George  Gibson  Richardson.  IUus.  Cassell, 
Petter  ft  Galpin.  $7.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Scribner's  Monthly.  Vols.  XV  and  XVI,  1877-78. 
Scribner  ft  Co.  Each.  #3.00. 

St.  Nicholas.  Vol.  V.  1877-78.  Scribner  ft  Co.  fc-oo. 

Anecdotes  op  Love.    Dick  &  Fiugerald.  75c 

The  Great  Slighted  Fortune.  J.  D.  Bell.  T.  Y. 
Crowell.  .  >i-5°- 

An  Essay  on  Free  Trade.  Richard  Hawley.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.   Paper.  asc 

How  to  Read.    Amelie  V.  Petit   S.  R.  Wells  ft  Co. 

$  1.00. 

A  Catalogue  op  Books.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.  Riverside  Press. 

[The  following  titles  were  received  too  late  for  proper 
classification.] 

Life  and  Faith.  Sonnets.  George  McKnight.  Henry 
Holt  ft  Co.  #2.00. 

Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  About  Nothino.  W.  J. 
Rolfe.    Harper  &  Brothers.  60c 

Modern  England.  Oscar  Browning,  M.  A.  Harper  & 
Brothers.    Paper.  25c 

Oratory  and  Orators.  William  Mathews,  LL.D. 
S.  C.  Griggs  ft  Co.  $2.00. 

Bbaconsfibld.  Geo.  M.  Towle.  D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 
Paper.  25c 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  John  A.  Symonds.  Harper 
ft  Brothers.  f  1.00. 

The  Bbaconsfibld  '  Cartoons,  from  London  Punch. 
Estes  ft  I  Jurist   Paper.  60c 

A  Century  of  American  Literature.  Henry  A. 
Beers.    Henry  Holt  ft  Co.  #1.00. 

The"  Children's  Almanac  Ed.  by  Ella  Farman.  D. 
Lothrop  ft  Co.  50c 

True  Blue.  Mrs.  Lucia  Chase  Bell.  D.  Lothrop  ft 
Co.  #1.25. 

Happy  Moods  of  Happy  Children.  D.  Lothrop  ft 
Co.  #1.00. 

Aunt  Sophy's  Boys  and  Girls.  Mrs.  D.  P.  Sanford. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Ja.oo. 
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NADESCHDA. 

A  romantic  poem  In  nine  cantos.  By  the  great  Swedish 
Poet,  Jon  am  Lnpvio  Rckebero.  Translated  by  Maris 
A.  Bbowe.  Small  4to.  Full  gilt,  J1..W. 


In  Press : 

THE  SURGEON'S  STORIES. 

A  series  of  six  h'storloal  novels,  from  the  time  of  Oustaf 
Adolf  to  Qusiaf  III.  By  Prof.  Z.  Topblh  s.  Translated 
by  Maris  A  Browk.  limo,  cloth  extra,  each  $1.60. 

For  sale  by  all  booitellert.  Seal,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

MARIE  A.  BROWN, 

PUBLIRHEB, 
P.  O.  Bos  MO,  Boatea,  Bfaaa. 
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■rat pace aalte  assay  alle«taaee  by  re«al- 
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are*  aasaes,  aaass-de-plaase.  tlttea  af  h« 
articles,  familiar  quotations,  and  the 
facta  la  the  Uvea  af  the  authors.  M 
Oambridge,'Mau. 
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THE  HEW  UNOLE  TOM .• 

THE  features  of  this  new  edition  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  which  give  it  value  are  not 
the  illustrations,  which  are  plentiful,  but 
poor;  nor  the  red-line  border,  fashionable  as 
is  that  sometimes  rather  tiresome  ornament; 
but  the  Bibliography,  by  Mr.  George  Bul- 
len  of  the  British  Museum,  an  Introduc- 
tory Account  of  the  work  by  Mrs.  Stowe 
herself,  and  the  fact  that  the  whole  is  com- 
prised in  a  single  volume,  of  good  type  and 
convenient  size.  Altogether,  this  must  be 
accepted  as  the  standard  and  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  most  successful  of  American 
works  of  fiction,  and  one  of  the  remarkable 
works  of  history. 

The  materials  for  Untie  Tom's  Cabin 
were  derived  by  Mrs.  Stowe  from  personal 
observation  of  the  workings  of  American 
slavery,  gained  from  the  standpoint  of  sev- 
eral years'  residence  in  Ohio.  Many  of  the 
most  harrowing  incidents  and  touching  ex- 
periences of  the  story  were  founded  on 
facts  within  her  own  knowledge.  Little  by 
little  its  parts  took  shape  in  her  mind,  and 
the  rising  tide  of  abolition  sentiment  carried 
her  on  to  its  final  execution.  The  death  of 
Uncle  Tom  was  the  first  episode  committed 
to  writing.  This  was  in  Brunswick,  Maine. 
To  quote  Mrs.  Stowe's  own  account : 

"This^scene  presented  itself  almost  as  a  tan- 
gible vision  to  her  mind,  while  sitting  at  the 
•  communion-table  in  the  little  church  in  Bruns- 
wick. She  was  perfectly  overcome  by  it,  and 
could  scarcely  restrain  the  convulsion  of  tears 
and  sobbings  that  shook  her  frame.  She  has- 
tened home  and  wrote  it,  and,  her  husband  being 
•way,  she  read  it  to  her  two  sons,  of  ten  and 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  little  fellows  broke 
out  into  convulsions  of  weeping,  one  of  them 


•Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  New 
tdbkm,  with  Illustrations  and  a  Bibliography,  etc.,  etc. 
•JwBEtfUna,  Osgood  &  Co. 


saying  through  his  sobs,  '  Oh,  mamma,  slavery  is 
the  most  cursed  thing  in  the  world!'  From 
that  time  the  story  can  less  be  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  her  than  imposed  upon  her.  Scenes, 
incidents,  conversations,  rushed  upon  her  with  a 
vividness  and  importunity  that  would  not  be  de- 
nied. The  book  insisted  upon  getting  itself  into 
being,  and  would  take  no  denial." 

The  story  was  first  published  as  a>  serial 
in  the  National  Era,  a  Washington  weekly 
journal  of  some  fame  at  that  time.  It  in- 
stantly caught  the  public  attention.  John  P. 
Jewett,  a  young  Boston  publisher,  made 
overtures  to  the  author  to  bring  it  out  in 
book  form,  but  he  objected  to  making  two 
volumes  of  it,  believing  that  the  subject 
was  unpopular,  and  that  the  people  would 
not  hear  too  much  of  it.  To  this  Mrs.  Stowe 
replied  "  that  the  story  made  itself,  and  that 
she  could  not  stop  it  till  it  was  done."  In 
March,  1852,  the  work  was  finally  published, 
and  in  two  volumes,  i2mo.  Ten  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  a  few  days,  and  over 
three  hundred  thousand  within  a  year. 
"  Eight  power-presses,  running  day  and 
night,  were  barely  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  it." 

Mrs.  Stowe  had  promptly  sent  copies  of 
the  work  to  various  individuals  of  note,  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  and  soon  their 
responses  began  to  pour  in.  Dickens  wrote : 
"  Your  book  is  worthy  of  any  head  and  any 
heart  that  ever  inspired  a  book ; u  Macau- 
lay,  that  he  had  read  it,  not  "  with  pleasure," 
but  "with  high  respect;"  Charles  Kingsley, 
that  he  could  not  tell  how  pleased  he  was 
to  see  from  across  the  Atlantic  "a  really 
healthy  indigenous  growth  ;  "  Frederika 
Bremer  wondered  that  "it  had  not  come 
earlier;"  etc.,  etc.  A  number  of  these  con- 
gratulatory letters  are  printed  in  full  in  the 
introduction. 

In  England  the  work  met  with  a  reception 
quite  as  eager  as  in  this  country.  In  the 
first  nine  months  following  publication  it 
went  through  twelve  different  shilling  edi- 
tions, and  within  a  year  no  less  than  eigh- 
teen different  London  houses  were  engaged 
in  supplying.the  demand  for  it.  In  all,  forty 
editions  were  issued,  with  a  total  circulation 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  estimated 
at  a  million  and  a  half  of  copies. 

The  collection  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  Bullen's  Bib- 
liography, comprises  thirty-five  editions  of 
the  original  English,  and  eight  of  abridg- 
ments or  adaptations.  There  are  nineteen 
translations;  three,  editions  in  English  of 
the  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  four  in 
Continental  languages  ;  nine  separate  works 
upon  the  subject,  and  forty-nine  reviews  and 
notices  in  periodicals ;  and  there  are  Bohe- 
mian, Dutch,  French,  German,  Italian,  Rus- 
sian and  Servian  translations  not  in  the 
Museum  collection.  One  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish editions  was  illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 
Among  the  translations  are  Brother  Thomas' 
Cabin  (Armenian),  Onkel  Tom's  Hytte  (Dan- 


ish), De  Negerhut  (Dutch),  Seta  .  Tuman 
Tupa  (Finnish),  De  Hut  Van  Onkel  Tom 
(Flemish),  Tama's  Bdtya  Kunyhdja  (Hunga- 
rian), Slric  Tomova  Koca  (Illyrian),  Chata 
Waja  Tomasza  (Polish),  Khizhina  dyadi 
Toma  (Russian),  Caban  J1  Ewyeth  Twm 
(Welsh).  The'  Russian  version  is  compara- 
tively recent,  it  having  been  at  first  forbid- 
den, for  political  reasons. 


ROBINSON'S  PARKS  AND  GARDENS  OF 
PARI8.* 

THIS  is  a  very  handsome  and  profusely 
illustrated  octavo,  of  five  hundred  and 
forty-eight  pages  of  letterpress  and  half  as 
many  engravings  on  wood,  in  the  best  style. 
It  is  announced,  also,  as  a  second  and  re- 
vised edition.  Mr.  Robinson  is  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  upon  the  subjects  which  he 
here  treats,  and  his  work  was  warmly  wel- 
comed on  its  first  appearance.  It  consists 
of  two  parts,  one,  which  gives  title  to  the 
book,  treating  of  parks  and  gardens,  and 
the  other  giving  information  and  making 
suggestions  in  regard  to  some  methods  of 
horticulture  for  which  the  French  are  dis- 
tinguished. The  principal  attraction  of  the 
book  for  us  is  derived  from  the  first  part 
In  this  the  author  gives  us  a  very  complete 
treatise  upon  the  art  of  landscape  garden- 
ing, but  instead  of  treating  it  in  the  usual 
formal  method,  he  makes  his  observations 
in  connection  with  a  critical  survey  of  the 
parks  and  gardens  of  the  French  capital. 
By  means  of  engravings,  numerous  and  on 
an  ample  scale,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  see 
befbre  him  exemplifications  of  what  the  au- 
thor regards  as  true  art  or  the  contrary. 
The  principles  of  landscape  art  are  thus 
taught  in  a  manner  at  the  same  time  pleas- 
ant and  comprehensible  by  those  least  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  first  chapter  takes  us  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  Its  ample  space  and  fine  sheets 
of  water  naturally  lead  the  author  to  point 
out  the  importance  of  open,  unobstructed 
spaces,  if  we  would  secure  proper  effect  in 
grounds,  whether  large  or  small,  and  enable 
him  to  illustrate  the  good  and  bad  treat- 
ment of  water.  Here,  too,  he  finds  occasion 
to  discourse  about  avenues  and  trees.  Pass- 
ing next  to  the  Pare  Monceau,  which  he 
seems  to  regard  as  the  finest  of  the  Parisian 
parks,  he  shows  what  beautiful  effects  may 
be  secured  by  the  choice  of  shrubs  which 
have  massive  leaves  and  picturesque  or 
graceful  forms,  and  the  proper  intermingling 
of  them  with  trees  and  flowering  plants. 
For  this  purpose  he  urges  also  the  use  of 
hardy  shrubs,  and  some  kinds  of  trees,  such 
as  the  ailantus,  to  be  cut  down  annually  and 
so  kept  in  shrub  form  and  made  to  develop 
themselves  as  foliage  plants.    Here,  too, 
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.  we  have  valuable  observations  on  the  proper 
treatment  of  climbing  plants,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  injuring  parks  and  grounds  by  mis- 
placed buildings  and  roads.  In  the  Pare 
des  Buttes  Chaumont  we  learn  how 'to  treat 
rocks  in  connection  with  shrubs  and  trail- 
ing evergreens.  In  the  Gardens  of  the 
Louvre  we  see  how  trees  and  shrubs  may 
be  used  most  effectively  in  connection  with 
architectural  structures,  and  how  valuable 
they  may  be  in  the  post  limited  spaces  of  a 
crowded  city.  In  the  Gardens  of  Versailles 
the  author  contrasts  the  artificial  with  the 
natural  system  of  gardening,  condemning 
the  endless  terraces  and  geometrical  beds 
there  and  elsewhere  formerly  so  common, 
characterizing  the  famous  water  works  as 
"confectionery  art,"  and  speaking  of  the 
"extensive  solitudes  of  geometry  at  Ver- 
sailles." 

Passing  from  the  Parks  to  the.  Squares  of 
Paris,  Mr.  Robinson  shows  how  beautiful 
these  are,  and  how  conducive  to  the  health 
of  the  people.  He  dwells,  also,  upon  the 
fact  that  they  are  thrown  open  to  all— not 
even  a  fence  being  interposed  between  them 
and  the  public  They  are  common  prop- 
erty, and,  common  as  they  are,  it  is  one  of 
the  rarest  things  to  find  any  one  committing 
an  injury  to  shrub  or  flower. 

The  Avenues  and  Boulevards  of  Paris 
meet  with  the  warmest  admiration  for  their 
beauty  and  their  sanitary  importance,  and 
they  offer  a  text  for  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions upon  roads  and  upon  tree-planting 
in  cities. 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  forbids  us 
to  give  more  than  these  hints  of  what  Mr. 
Robinson's  work  contains,  and  his  method 
of  treatment.  As  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
work,  devoted  to  horticultural  matters  proper, 
we  can  only  give  the  tides  of  some  chap- 
ters, such  as  The  School  of  Horticulture  at 
Versailles,  The  Cordon  System  of  Fruit 
Growing,  Some  Notes  on  Fruit  Gardens, 
The  Peach  Gardens  of  Montreuil,  Fig  Cul- 
ture in  the  Neighborhood  of  Paris,  Train- 
ing, The  Market  Gardens  of  Paris,  Aspara- 
gus Culture,  Salads  in  Paris,  Mushroom 
Culture  in  Caves  under  Paris,  Flower,  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Markets.  In  the  chapters  on 
the  Cordon  System  of  Fruit  Growing  and 
on  Training,  the  beautiful  and  numerous  en- 
gravings, showing  the  extent  to  which  the 
French  have  gone  in  training  trees  on  walls 
and  espaliers,  and  bringing  them  into  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  forms,  are  alone  suffi- 
cient almost  to  make  the  reader  determine 
to  reproduce  the  system  on  his  own  ground, 
though  it  be  only  a  city  Jot. 

In  conclusion  let  us  say  that  we  know  no 
work  where  all  the  essential  points  of  land- 
scape gardening  are  more  fully  or  judiciously 
treated ;  and  whether  one  has  in  charge  a 
park  or  the  smallest  city  or  village  house- 
lot,  he  will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  purchase 


of  this  beautiful  volume  by  the  many  sug- 
gestions it  will  offer  him  of  the  highest 
practical  value. 

A  MASQUE  OF  POETS.* 
'"pHE  "No-Name  Series"  of  novels  and 
J-  tales  has  been  regarded,  from  the  first  an- 
nouncement, as  a  happy  venture  in  Ameri- 
can literature.  Each  successive  number  has 
awakened  a  new  curiosity,  and  confirmed 
the  shrewdness  and  foresight  of  the  general 
plan.  The  little  volume  before  us,  promised 
so  long  ago,  may  be  said  to  mark  a  climax  in 
the  interest  of  the  series.  Herein  are  gath- 
ered nearly  eighty  poems,  of  varied  length, 
from  a  fragment  of  a  dozen  lines  to  the  clos- 
ing novelette  in  verse  which  covers  more 
than  a  hundred  pages.  In  form  and  quality 
also,  in  the  character  of  subject  and  treat- 
ment, the  variety  is  as  great.  We  have  bal- 
lad and  song,  sonnet  and  rondeau,  lyrics  of 
love  and  of  war,  music  of  marsh  and  sea, 
humor  and  pathos,  thrown  together,  we  must 
say,  in  utter  confusion.  Some  pieces  are  of 
rare  excellence,  many  are  of  ordinary  worth, 
and  not  a  few  are  so  inferior  in  quality  that 
they  might  have  been  taken  from  the  poet's 
corner  of  any  provincial  newspaper.  Not 
one  of  the  number,  however,  can  fairly  be 
called  a  great  poem,  and  not  one  would  war- 
rant its  author  in  laying  the  flattering  unc- 
tion of  the" prologue  to  his  soul: 

"  Take  this  to  heart,  O  Poets  of  To-Day, 
And  let  it  give  you  comfort  on  your  way : 
A  single  verse  may  live  as  lone,  God  please, 
As  atfof  Shakespeare  or  Eunpides.,,r 

No  clue  is  given  to  the  authorship  of  any- 
thing- in  the  collection,  beyond  the  precur- 
sory promise  of  the  publisher,  that  the 
poems  should  be  from  "famous  hands" — a 
phrase  so  elastic  in  our  day  that  it  affords 
little  aid  to  the  most  accomplished  guesser. 
We  are  thrown  back,  therefore,  upon  inter- 
nal evidence,  and  this  is  usually  far  from  de- 
cisive, as  every  literary  controversy  shows. 
Still  the  risk  incurred  by  the  attempt  is  not 
momentous,  and  assuming  that  the  authors 
are  mostly  Americans,  we  hazard  a  few 
guesses  at  truth. 

"Benedicam  Domino,"  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  pieces  in  the  book,  brings  with  it 
suggestions  of  H.  H.,  both  in  tone  and  in 
manner.  This  stanza  illustrates  the  resem- 
blance : 


Then  is  my  life  most  desolate;  until 
Ybur  angel,  giving  answer  to  my  will, 
Troubles  the  sullen  pools  of  memory 
At  twilight." 

The  metrical  study  called  "  Theocritus  " 
we  ascribe,  with  more  confidence,  .to  Mr. 
Stedman.  In  his  prose  writings  he  has 
already  shown  his  appreciation  of  the  Sicil- 
ian poet,  and  these  lines  betray  that  careful 
and  delicate  finish  which  marks  Mr.  Sted- 
man's  vers* : 

"  To  os,  to  us, 
The  dark-leaved  shadow  and  the  shining  birch, 
The  flight  of  gold  through  hollow  woodland  driven. 
Soft  dying  of  the  year  with  many  a  sigh, 
These,  all,  to  us  are  given  1  " 

"  The  Angler "  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Al- 
drich,  with  bis  charming  and  playful  conceits. 
Take  these  six  lines  as  an  illustration : 

"  With  purest  blue,  the  blissful  sky 
Pavilions  him  right  royally. 
Sometimes  an  oriole  names  on  high ; 
A  bee,  impetuous,  sparkles  by ; 
A  bobolink,  ecstatic,  flings 
Bubbles  of  music  down  the  air." 


Thank  God  for  Love :  though  Love  may  hurt  and  wound, 
Though  aet  with  sharpest  thorns  its  rose  may  be ; 
Roses  are  not  of  winter ;  all  attuned 
Must  be  the  earth,  filled  with  soft  stir,  and  free 
And  warm  ere  dawns  the  rose  upon  its  tree. 


nas  lasiea  summer,  isstea  sun ; 

i  thank  Thee,  Lord,  although  not  one 

many  roses  bloom  for  me.,r 


Fresh  currents  through  my  frozen  pulses  run, 
My  heart  has  tasted  summer,  tasted  i 
And  I  can  thank  TW  \ma  .l.r 
Of  all  the  many  : 

The  lines  entitled  "At  Twilight"  are  in 
much  the  same  vein,  and  might  have  come 
from  the  same  pen.    We  quote  these: 

•'  At  Twilight,  when  the  air  is  very  mill. 
When  the  laot  daylight  cleaves  to  tbe  last  hill, 
And  streams  give  answer  to  the  changing  sky, 
When  we  go  home  together.  Grief  and  I, 
And  gaze  again  from  the  old  window-sill,— 
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Mr.  Lowell  has  sung  of  "  Appledore  "  in 
sunshine  and  storm,  but  the.  verses  bearing 
this  name,  in  so  different  a  mood  from 
his  upon  the  same  subject,  we  fancy  are 
from  the  pen  of  Celia  Thaxter.  If  we  were 
to  select  a  single  poem  in  the  book  as  from 
Lowell,  the  sonnet  on  "  Red  Tape  "  best  sat- 
isfies the  conditions,  recalling  the  sturdy 
good  sense  of  his  political  verse.  If  Whit- 
tier  is  represented  at  all,  it 'must  be  by 
"The  Unseen  Preacher," although  this,  with 
all  its  similarity  in  style,  has  little  enough  of 
the  Quaker  poet's  spirit  "Question  and 
No  Answer,"  by  its  whimsical  blending  of 
pathology  and  metaphysics,  and  still  more 
by  the  humorous  turn  of  the  thought,  sug- 
gests the  name  of  Dr.  Holmes.  If  anything; 
in  the  volume  was  contributed  by  Emerson, 
we  should  consider  these  lines  upon  "  Suc- 
cess "  most  probably  his : 

Success  is  counted  sweetest 
By  those  who  ne'er  succeed, 
To  comprehend  a  nectar 
Requires  the  sorest  need. 
Not  one  of  all  the  Purple  Host 
Who  took  the  flag  to-day, 
Can  tell  the  definition, 


So  plain,  of  victory^ 
As  lie  defeated,  dying, 
On  whose  forbidden  ear 


As  I 


The  distant  strains  of  triumph 
Break,  agonizing  clear." 


M  The  Rhone  Cradle  "  we  incline  to  credit 
to  Longfellow,  though  it  does  not  equal  the 
smoothness  and  easy  flow  of  his  best  verse. 
In  the  other  poems  we  find  little  foundation 
on  which  to  base  even  a  conjecture.  Miss 
Preston  has  translated  so  many  songs  from 
the  Troubadours  that  it  seems  natural  to  as- 
sociate "  The  Provencal  Lovers "  with  her 
name.  "  The  Marshes  of  Glynn,"  in  some 
respects  the  strongest  poem  in  the  book,  has 
the  glow  of  coloring  and  the  lavishness  of 
epithet  for  which  Edgar  Fawcett  is  known, 
but  there  are  marked  dissimilarities  to  bis 
style  to  be  noticed  as  well.  Two  of  the  best 
pieces,  "Transfiguration"  and  "AvaUoa,** 
we  cannot  connect  with  any  poet  whom  we 
remember.  "  Guy  Vernon,"  the  novelette, 
is  written  in  easy  verse  of  no  very  high  ojp- 
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der ;  and,  although  it  enlists  a  fair  amount 
of  interest  by  its  pleasant  mystery,,  becomes 
somewhat  dull  and  tedious  by  its  very  length. 
As  a  whole,  we  predict  for  the  book  a  ready 
sale,  and  for  its  readers,  especially  if  they 
are  fond  of  guessing  buried  authors,  a  deal 
of  amusement  and  delight 


DR.  HIT0H000K  OH  SOCIALISM- 

INEQUALITY  in  condition  among  men 
is  the  necessary  joint  result  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  and  the  constitutive 
laws  of  society.  As  such,  it  is  in  itself  good, 
facilitating  the  functions  of  society,  and  giv- 
ing it  stability.  But  in  excess,  it  is  evil,  as 
disturbing  the  equilibrium  essential  to  the 
repose  and  highest  welfare  of  the  social  sys- 
tem. A  concomitant  danger  of  advancing 
civilization  is  a  tendency  to  excessive  irreg- 
ularity. The  history  of  ancient  nations 
abundantly  proves  this,  and  the  existence  of 
excessive  inequality  and  the  danger  of  it 
are  conspicuously  true  in  the  actual  state  of 
modern  nations,  our  own  among  them. 

Socialism,  whether  as  a  philosophy  or  as  a 
practical  movement,  addresses  itself  to  this 
fact  The  socialism  that  seeks  to  lessen 
the  excess  of  inequality  is  legitimate.  The 
socialism  which  would  remove,  all  inequality 
rises  up  against  the  laws  of  nature,  and  is 
wicked.  Without  announcing  this  formula 
as  precisely  as  we  have  done,  Dr.  Hitchcock 
works  by  it  His  thin  volume  of  somewhat- 
over  one  hundred  pages  has  four  sections 
with  the  respective  titles:  I.  Socialism  in 
General;  II.  Communistic  Socialism;  III. 
Anti-Communistic  Socialism ;  IV.  Christian 
Socialism. 

Section  I  makes  it  clear  that  inequality  of 
social  condition  is  a  permanent  fact  in  polit- 
ical economy.  Not  less  distinctly  is  exhib- 
ited the  excess  of  this  inequality  in  modern 
times,  with  the  causes  of  it  and  the  danger 
to.  which,  in  consequence,  the  social  system 
is  exposed. 

M  This  inequality  of  social  condition,  thus  far 
increased,  rather  than  diminished  by  our  advanc- 
ing civilization,  is  very  painful  to  think  of.  One 
has  no  need  to  be  a  Christian,  to  be  grieved  by 
it.  It  offends  the  most  rudimental  sense  of  hu- 
man brotherhood.  How  has  it  come  about  that 
children  of  the  same  family  are  so  far  apart  in 
their  fortunes  ?  And  what  can  be  done — not  to 
bridge — but  to  narrow,  and  if  possible  annihilate 
the  chasm  between  them  ?  These  are  the  two 
cardinal  socialistic  questions  of  our  day,  and  of 
all  days.  The  former  suggests  what  may  be 
called  the  diagnosis  ;  the  latter,  what  may  be 
called  the  therapeutics  of  socialism." 

Section  II  treats  of  Communistic  Social- 
ism :  the  scheme  to  remove  all  inequality, 
by  reducing  the  cosmos  of  society  to  the 
void  and  formless  chaos  of  joint  and  equal 
possession  of  all  things.  The  author  reviews 
briefly,  "but  vividly,  the  communism  of  an- 
cient times ;  of  Dalmatia,  of  the  Germania  of 
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Tacitus,  of  India,  Mexico,  and  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  considers  the  agrarianism  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  the  community  of  goods 
of  the  early  Christians,  the  Monastic  Com- 
munism of  the  Fourth  Century,  the  Com- 
munism of  France,  which,  at  length,  has 
been  discarded  by  French  socialists,  the 
scholastic  but  radical  communism  of  Ger- 
many, the  nihilism  of  Russia;  and,  in  the 
United  States,  Mormonism,  Shakerism,  free- 
love  communists  at  Oneida,  and  Icarians  in 
Iowa,  more  or  less  absurd,  and  more  or  less 
wicked,  but  all  of  them  decaying  in  strength. 
As  he  says,  red-handed  communism  stands 
no  chance  in  the  United  States,  with  nearly 
3,000,000  of  land-owners  firmly  grasping  the 
continent  The  communism  that  is  raising 
its  gorgon  head  among  us  for  the  present 
assails  the  social  system  through  our  polit- 
ical institutions,  and  utters  its  outcry  against 
bond-holders  and  capitalists,  and  demands  a 
depreciated  and  diffused  currency,  but  in 
reality,'  is  marching  on  to  the  distinction  of 
the  rights  of  persons  and  property,  the  ruin 
of  industry,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  whole 
social  system. 

"In  a  land  of  free  speech,  the  preachers  of 
this  Satanic  crusade,  cannot  be  forcibly  silenced ; 
but  when  their  deluded  followers  attempt  to  act 
out  their  teachings,  the  situation  is  altered.  In- 
corrigible tramps  packing  and  prowling  around 
together,  demanding  the  Dest  from  door  to  door, 
camping  in  farmers'  barns,  smashing  farmers' 
machines,  insulting  decent  men  and  terrifying 
women  and  children  on  public  roads,  are  not  to 
be  reasoned  with.  Wild  mobs  wrecking  railroad 
trains,  and  sacking  our  cities,  are  a  kind  of  crop 
which  cannot  be  mowed  down  too  close." 

Anti-Communism  is  the'  title  of  Section 
III.  This  movement  means  not  an  attempt 
to  reorganize  society  upon  some  new,  fanat- 
ical, impracticable  basis,  nor  has  it  any  mad 
wish  to  destroy  capital  by  violence.  Still  it 
is  a  struggle  between  labor  and  capital. 
Labor  insists  that  capital  withholds  from  it 
*a  just  remuneration,  and  it  is  attempting,  by 
combination  and  organization,  to  secure  for 
itself  better  terms.  Here  Dr.  Hitchcock 
takes  the  part,  though  temperately,  of  labor. 
He  says  that  it  must  be  confessed  that  capi- 
tal has  been  hard  on  labor,  and  he  main- 
tains the  right  of  labor,  if  it  abstains  from 
violence,  to  combine  for  its  own  protection. 
He  thinks  that  in  England  the  movement  of 
trades-unions  and  strikes,  though  accompa- 
nied with  harm,  has,  on  the  whole,  tended 
to  good.  u  Not  only  have  wages  -  risen,  but 
labor  and  capital  respect  each  other  more, 
and  treat  each  other  much  better  than  they 
did."  The  views  and  facts  presented  here 
are  interesting  and  will  be  new  to  many 
readers. 

The  actual  condition  of  labor  in  our  own 
country,  and  the  causes  of  the  present  dis- 
tress, are  treated  with  discrimination  and 
moderation.  The  author  thinks  that  govern- 
ment whether  State  or  national,  can  do  but 
little  in  the  premises.    It  ought  not  to  at- 


tempt to  foster  agriculture,  by  schemes  of 
colonization,  nor  manufactures  by  protective 
tariffs,  nor  commerce  by  subsidies.  Perhaps 
its  power  might  be  usefully  exerted  in  re- 
straining the  abuses  of  corporations,  espe- 
cially railroads,  and  in  limiting  the  enormous 
prices  of  patented  articles.  Also  labor- 
bureaus,  to  collect,  tabulate,  and  disseminate 
industrial  statistics,  would  be  of  permanent 
value.  But  for  the  most  part,  labor  must 
look  out  for  itself.  This  may  possibly  be 
done  by  forming  cooperative  associations  of 
one  kind  or  another ;  but  not  by  the  organi- 
zation of  a  labor  party  in  politics.  We  can- 
not express  too  highly  our  estimate  of  the 
justness  of  these  suggestions,  nor  of  the 
value  of  the  general  sentiment  with  which 
the  section  closes : 

"A  thoroughly  good  understanding  between 
Labor  and  Capital  is  of  equal  importance  to 
both  of  them.  If  Capital  is  foolish,  it  will 
madden  Labor  into  permanent  insurrection.  If 
Labor  is  foolish,  it  will  insist  upon  the  submission 
of  Capital,  and  discover  too  late  that  its  triumph 
is  fatal  to  civilization  and  itself." 

IV.  Is  inequality  of  condition  a  necessity 
in  society,  and  dangerous  excess  of  it,  the 
baneful  accompaniment  of  advancing  civil- 
ization?  Does  communistic  socialism  only 
aggravate  the  evil?  and  is  the  remedy  of- 
fered by  anti-communistic  socialism  of  doubt- 
ful efficiency  ?   To  what  then  can  we  turn  ? 
To  Christian  Socialism.   The  operation  of 
this  system  may  seem  to  be  indirect  and 
not  as  speedy  in  its  results  as  some  philan- 
thropists would  wish ;  but  it  is  founded  upon 
those  true  principles  upon  which  we  may 
build  securely  as  fast  as  we  may  be  able.  It 
is  in  irreconcilable  antagonism  toward  the 
socialism  that  is  communistic,  but  harmo- 
nized with  whatever  is  good  in  that  which  is 
anti-communistic,  and  cooperates  in  its  ef- 
fort for  further  development  in  the  right 
direction.   Christianity  is  a  religion  and  a 
morality.    It  sums  up  our  whole  duty  in  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man.    It  gives  us  a  faith 
and  demands  a  practice.    It  is  this  insepara- 
ble union  that  makes  it  fruitful  and  powerful. 
As  applied  to  socialism,  its  formula  is,  M  Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  you."  -  It  says  to  capital :  Be  content 
with  just  gains,  and  oppress  not.    It  says  to 
labor :  Be  content  with  fair  wages,  and  rebel 
not  -against  God's  providence.    These  prin- 
ciples, freely  operative,  will  bring  about  the 
fairest  socialism  that  human  society  is  capa- 
ble of.    It  has  already  produced  almost  all 
of  the  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  man 
that  distinguishes  civilization  from  barbar- 
ism.  A  special  verification  of  this  assertion 
is  striking.    By  far  the  most  potent  cause  of 
inequality  in  the  condition  of  men  is  vice. 
For  example,  in  domestic  life,  the  vice  of 
intemperance.     But  Christianity,  with  a 
higher  object  in  view,  aims  to  extirpate  vice 
in  every  form.     We  deaden  the  hope  of 
humanity  if  we  doubt  its  divine  power  to 
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accomplish  its  purpose.  Our  author  says, 
and  beautifully : 

"  To  be  sure  it  has  never  perfectly  realized  its 
divine  ideal;  but  it  has  always  been  the  best 
thing  in  the  world,  and  always  it  has  conquered 
the  world.  In  the  ancient  age  it  was  ascetic 
against  licentiousness.  In  the  Middle  Age  it  will 
be  humane  against  selfishness.  .  .  .  Fear  not : 
Consider  the  vision  of  the  Prophet.  The  little 
stream -from  under  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary 
rising  to  the  ankles,  to  the  knees,  to  the  loins, 
becomes  a  river  .to  swim  in,  and  the  waters  of  the 
sea  are  healed." 

We  trust  this  timely  little  volume  will  have 
a  free  circulation.  Justness  of  thought,  clear 
method,  richness  of  illustration,  and  schol- 
arly vigor  of  style,  combine  to  render  it 
attractive,  and  fit  it  to  be  useful. 

J.  T.  L.  Preston. 


HUFFS  OOHOISE  HI8T0BY  OF  MU8I0  * 
"VX7  HEN  EVER  we  are  told  that  apiece 
of  literary  work  is  "concise,"  the 
question  naturally  arises  in  our  minds:  Is  it 
concisely  complete?  •  Putting  this  query  in 
direct  reference  to  Mr.  Hunt's  little  text- 
book we  are  constrained  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  although  there  are  several  im- 
perfections to  be  found  in  the  work.  First 
to  be  admired  >s  its  systematic  arrangement, 
an  attribute  not  found  emphatically  asserted 
in  any  previous  work  of  the  kind.  For  this 
reason,  students  who  have  been  doomed  to 
flounder  through  the  prolix  and  rambling 
works  of  the  more  ancient  recorders  of 
musical  history,  will  welcome  this  book  as  a 
friend  long  yearned  for.  In  the  department 
of  Art  Summary,  numerous  musical  exam- 
ples are  given.  The  Examination  Questions 
are  a  valuable  addition,  and  the  full  index  is 
a  further  proof  of  rare  common  sense  on  the 
part  of  the  musical  historian. 

The  crowning  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
section  which  contains  the  Chronometrical 
Tables  of  Musicians  and  Musical  Events. 
By  means  of  century  tables,  with  the  centu- 
ries divided  into  decades,  and  these  decades 
sub-divided  into  years,  the  names  of  musi- 
cians and  musical  events  are  so  recorded 
that  the  student  can  take  in  at  a  glance  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  history  of  the  world  of 
music,  receiving  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
most  remarkable  musical  events,  but  being 
told  simultaneously  of  the  chief  actors  in' 
these  events.  To  schools  and  colleges 
wherein  musical  history  is  a  branch  of  study, 
an  enlarged,  mural  edition  of  these  Chrono- 
metrical Tables  would  prove  of  great  value. 
The  Tables  are  patterned  after  Nasmith's 
Chronometrical  Chart  of  English  History. 

In  that  part  of  the  General  Summary 
devoted  to  modern  composers,  Mf.  Hunt 
has  inserted  the  names  of  minor  English 
composers,  omitting  the  names  of  German 
and  French  composers  of  the  same  rank, 
and  therefore  equally  worthy  of  notice  in 


this  general  history.  Surely,  for  instance, 
such  musicians  of  moderate  modern  celeb- 
rity, as  Max  Bruch  and  Ignaz  Briill  in  Ger- 
many, and  Francois  Bazin  and  Georges 
Bizet  in  France,  whose  names  are  omitted, 
deserve,  to  be  given  as  high  a  place  in  recent 
musical  history  as  Mr.  Hunt  has  allotted  to 
the  English  composers,  John' Barn ett,  F.  H. 
Cowen,  and  others.  Von  Bulow's  name  is 
likewise  omitted  from  this  history,  but  as  he 
is  an  abler  executant  than  composer,  this 
omission  is  not  remarkable;  nevertheless, 
the  same  might  be  said  of  Anton  Rubinstein, 
whose  name  is  inserted,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing his  "Ocean  Symphony,"  will  be 
better  remembered  by  posterity  as  a  virtuoso, 
than  as  a  remarkable  composer. 

Throughout  this  History  of  Music  there 
is  very  little  critical  writing  to  be  found. 
The  author  evidently  intends  that  his  book 
shall  be  studied,  not  merely  be  read  for  en- 
tertainment It  may  be  safely  said  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  will  win  for  itself 
a  permanent  place  in  our  musical  literature, 
both  as  a  text-book  and  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence. George  T.  Bulling. 


•A  Concise  History  of  Music.  By  H.  G.  Bonavia  Hunt. 
Charles  Scribn*r's  Sons. 


POETBT  FOB  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

DURING  the  past  ten  years,  so  many  mis- 
cellaneous collections  of  English  verse 
have  appeared  that  there  seems  little  room  for 
further  ventures  in  that  direction.   But  the  num- 
ber of  new  works  of  this  kind,  and  still  more 
the  success  which  warrants  their  publication, 
prove  one  of  two  theories  true.   Either  the 
variety  in  poetical  preferences  is  so  great  that  no 
single  collection  can  be  exj  c-ted  to  satisfy  all 
readers,  or,  if  such  an  ideal  anthology  is  pos- 
sible, at  least  it  has  not  yet  been  made.  Regard- 
ing the  former  statement  as  true,  We  welcome 
Mr.   Coates's  Fireside  Encyclofadia  of  Poetry 
[Porter  &  Coates],  and  believe  it  adapted  to  meet 
the  wants  of  many  readers.   The  selection,  in 
general,  shows  unusual  discrimination  ar.d  care. 
We  have  examined  the  volume,  page  by  page, 
and  although  our  preferences  differ  from  the 
editor's  at  times,  we  find  only  two  or  three 
pieces  which  are  utterly  unworthy  of  a  place 
therein.   These  two  or  three  pieces  are  "My 
Eyes  I  How  I  Love  You  "  (p.  162) ;  "Give  Me  the 
Old"  (p.  751) ;  and,  although  it  bears  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's name,  "The  Bumboat  Woman's  Story" 
(p.  892).   Not  infrequently  a  writer  of  marked 
and  original  genius  makes  only  a  poor  selection 
from  the  writings  of  others ;  and,  without  com- 
paring this  volume  with  Dana's  Collection,  or 
with  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Bryant,  we 
find  in  it  evidence  of  a  wider  sympathy  and  ap- 
preciation than  Dr.  Kendrick's,  of  better  judg- 
ment than  is  shown  in  Songs  of  Three  Centu- 
ries, of  a  less  whimsical  fancy  than  appears  in 
Parnassus,  and  of  perhaps  even  more  patience 
and  care  than  is  found  in  the  new  work  of  Messrs. 
Whipple  and  Fields.    In  regard  to  the  editor's 
arrangement,  there  is  less  to  praise.   The  divis- 
ions do  not  exclude  one  another,  and  the  indi- 
vidual poems  are  not  always  where  one  would 
expect  to  find  them.  "  Herve  Riel,"  for  instance, 
belongs  rather  to  the  Poems  of  Patriotism  than 
to  the  division  of  Legends  and  Ballads,  and 


"Skipper  Ireson's  Ride"  seems  out  of  place 
beside  "Sir  Patrick  Spens"  and  "The  Heir  of 
Linne ; "  nor  would  the  "  Coronach  "  or  "  Tom 
Bowling"  be  sought  for  amid  Moral  and  Didac- 
tic Poetry.  The  indexes,  however,  are  excellent, 
and  remove  all  difficulty  in  finding  a  given  poem, 
if  the  first  line,  the  name,  or  the  author  is 
known.  Each  poem  appears  in  an  unabridged 
form,  and  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are 
unusually  full  and  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  The  authors  most  freely  quoted,  and 
the  number  of  selections  from  each,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Shakespeare,  29,  Wordsworth,  27,  Moore 
and  Tennyson,  each  24,  Burns,  23,  Hood  and 
Shelley,  each  18,  Scott,  17,  Mrs.  Browning  and 
Byron,  each  16.  The  book  is  printed  and  bound 
in  excellent  manner,  and  some  of  the  steel  en- 
gravings are  executed  with  unusual  clearness 
and  beauty. 

Another  contribution  to  this  long  list  of  popu- 
lar collections  of  English  verse  is  The  Heme 
Book  of  Poetry  [Estes  &  Lauriat].  This  is  really 
a  i6mo,  but  the  margins  are  very  wide,  so  that 
it  might  readily  pass  as  an  8vo.  It  has  nearly 
400  pages,  contains  nearly  400  selections,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  number  of  engravings  on  steel, 
as  well  as  ornamental  designs  in  the  text,  and  a 
rich  red-line  border.  While  not  thus  entering 
into  competition  with  larger  works  of  its  class 
lately  published,  it  will  answer  very  well  the  re- 
quirements of  many  people  for  a  volume  of  me- 
dium sire.  A  popular  rather  than  a  classical 
taste  seems  to  have  governed  the  selection. 
Both  American  and  English  poets  are  repre- 
sented, and,  as  a  rule,  contemporaneous  poets, 
or  at  least  tHose  of  the  present  century.  We 
do  not  discover  any  principle  of  classification. 
Tennyson's  "Little  Birdie  "  leads  off ;  then  come 
in  order  Shakespeare's  "Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree,rt-Coleridge's  "What  the  Birds  Say,"  Lucy 
Larcom's  "If-  I  were  a  Sunbeam,"  and  so  on. 
Many  of  the  established  favorites  are  to  be 
found,  and  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  foundlings  — 
the  wanderers  of  the  newspapers,  which  we  have 
all  learned  to  love,  but  whose  origin  nobody 
knows. 

'  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  race  of  Continental 
Europe  is  more  nearly  akin  to  our  own  in 
thought  and  spirit  than  the  Scandinavian  :  yet, 
our  acquaintance  with  its  literature  is  still  slight 
and  unsatisfactory.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
Miss  Brown,  the  American  translator  of  the 
"Schwarz"  novels,  merits  still  further  gratitude 
from  the  reading  public  for  introducing  to  their 
notice  a  representative  poet  of  the  North.  Johan 
Ludvig  Runeberg,  although' properly  a  Swedish 
writer,  was  born  in  Finland  in  1804.  His  first 
poems  were  published  in  1830,  and,  from  that 
time  till  186S,  he  continued  to  produce  works  of 
a  varied  character  —  poems  dramatic,  epic  and 
lyric,  and  sketches  and  tales  in  prose.  .  As  a 
translator,  collector  and  publicist,  also,  he  seems 
to  have  exerted  a  wide  influence  upon  Finnish 
as  well  as  Swedish  culture.  His  later  years, 
however,  owing  to  paralysis,  have  been  spent 
"in  forced  inaction  and  suffering."  The  work 
which  Miss  Brown  has  translated  is  Nadeschda, 
a  romantic  poem  in  nine  cantos,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1841.  The  heroine  is  a  Russian  serf- 
maidtn,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Pnncc  Wold- 
mar.  By  her  surpassing  beauty  she  awakens  the 
love  both  of  her  master  and  of  his  bi other; 
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Dmitri;  the  former,  however,  pronounces  her 
free  and  makes  her  his  bride.  For  years  the 
marriage  is  kept  secret,  but  at  last  the  brother, 
longing  for  revenge,  and  their  common  mother, 
the  Princess  Natalia  Feodorowna,  indignant  at 
the  disgrace  of  her  family,  resolve  upon  his  ruin 
and  exile.  But  the  czarina,  touched  with  pity  at 
the  sight  of  Nadeschda  and  her  two  children, 
disregarding  the  prayers  of  her  enemies,  raises 
the  rank  of  the  poor  mother,  and  restores  her  to 
her  husband,  the  Prince  Woldmar.  The  story 
is  charmingly  told,  and  the  translation,  although 
in  irregular  and  unattractive  meter,  docs  not  fail 
to  awaken  and  continue  the  reader's  interest. 
Miss  Brown  is  her  own  publisher,  and  to  A. 
Williams  &  Co.,  Boston,  we  are  indebted  for 
early  sheets  of  this  book,  which  is  tastefully 
printed. 

We  doubt  if  any  book  of  poetry  of  the  pres- 
ent season  will  find  more  interested  readers  than 
Apple  Blossoms  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.]  The 
precocity  of  these  two  Berkshire  child-authors, 
Elaine  and  Dora  Read  Goodale,  is,  so  far  as  we 
know,  without  a  parallel  in  literature.  Pope, 
"  yet  a  child  "  of  twelve, 

"  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came," 
and  Cowley  published  a  volume  of  verses  in  his 
thirteenth  year;  while  Chatterton  "the  marvel- 
ous boy,"  as  Wordsworth  called  him,  wrote 
poetry  superior  to  either  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
Elaine  is  now  fifteen  and  Dora  twelve,  but  both 
began  to  write  when  only  nine  years  old.  Their 
style,  too,  is  their  own,  and  not,  like  that  of  the 
English  children,  an  imitation.  Each  has  in 
general  done  her  work  by  herself,  and  the  two 
products  of  their  joint  composition  are  below 
the  average  of  their  individual  efforts.  The 
character  of  the  verses  is  for  the  most  part  child- 
like, we  are  glad  to  say,  and  in  some  cases,  as 
might  be  expected,  it  is  childish.  There  is  con- 
siderable repetition  of  ideas,  especially  in  the 
elder  sister's  work,  and  the  seasons,  the  months, 
and  certain  pet  flowers  or  birds  occur  over  and 
over  in  much  the  same  connections.  "Trans- 
planted," the  longest  of  the  pieces,  is  also  the 
least  interesting.  There  is  much  more  to  "be 
praised  than  to  be  blamed,  however,  even  if  it 
be  not  over-critical  to  mention  these  blemishes 
in  writers  so  young.  Among  the  best  of  the 
poems  by  Elaine  we  mention  "  Night  and  Morn- 
ing," "Transfigured,"  "Beauty  for  Ashes,"  and* 
above  all,  the  two  sonnets  on  "  Baby  and 
Mother,"  which  display  a  marvelous  depth  and 
power.  This  single  stanza  is  perhaps  as  deli- 
cate-as  anything  from  her  pen : 

"  O  wild  Azalea,  rosy' red, 
In  every  woody  hollow; 
Put  out,  pot  out  your  pretty  head, 
That  I  may  see  and  follow  1 
Thai  I  may  see  and  follow,  dear, 
That  I  may  see  and  follow  1  " 

The  younger  sister  seems  a  little  more  natu- 
ral and  less  conventional  in  style  than  the  elder. 
Her  pieces  are  usually  very  short.  We  think 
these  are  among  the  best,  "After  the  Rain," 
"To  a  Dead  Leaf,"  "  Friendship,"  and  "A  Sky 
of  Scurrying  Clouds."  The  following,  the  first 
of  hers  in  order,  is  very  good : 

"  In  spring  we  note  (he  breaking 

Of  every  baby  bud, 
In  spring  we  note  the  waking 

Of  wild  flowers  of  the  wood: 
In  summer's  fuller  power, 

In  summer's  deeper  soul, 
We  watch  no  single  flower, 

We  see,  we  breathe  the  whole  1 " 


While  snows  continue  to  fall  we  shall  prob- 
ably hear  of  the  poem,  Beautiful  Snow  and  its 
companion  volume,  The  Outcast,  both  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Watson,  fresh  and  inviting  impressions  of 
which  are  ready  for  the  wants  of  this  season's 
buyers  at  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  T.  B.  Pe- 
terson &  Brothers,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  story  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant  [J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.]  forms  in  itself  a  most  inviting  sub- 
ject for  a  romance  in  verse.  And  the  tender  lines 
of  Mrs.  Witling's  dedication,  showing  that  the 
legend  has.  been  familiar  and  dear  to  her  from 
childhood,  lead  the  reader  to  expect  that  it  will 
receive  a  sympathetic  treatment  from  her  pen. 
The  result  justifies  this  expectation,  and  we 
seldom  meet  with  a  work  by  an  unknown 
author  that  leaves  so  pleasant  an  impression. 
From  the  multitude  of  conflicting  details  which 
various  legends  furnish,  she  has  chosen  with 
a  rare  skill  the  materials  suited  to  her  pur- 
pose. She  dwells  with  lingering  fondness  upon 
the  tenderest  passages  in  the  story,  and  sketches 
with  almost  too  hasty  a  touch  the  darker  scenes  of 
hate  and  envy.  Good  Father  Ansel m,  Bertram, 
and  the  boy  Hubert,  are  faithfully  drawn,  while 
through  every  line  the  pure  and  saintly  character 
of  Genevieve  shines  with  a  holy  light.  The  story 
is  written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  the  verse 
is  pleasant,  flowing,  and  graceful.  Of  the  eleven 
engravings  illustrating  the  legend,  the  landscapes 
are  of  a  fair  degree  of  excellence,  but  the  faces 
introduced  are  uniformly  devoid  of  character  and 
expression.  The  book  is  printed  in  aid  of  a 
charitable  object,  and  is  worthy  of  a  generous 
patronage. 

Of  Iris,  The  Romance  of  an  Opal  Ring  fj.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.],  we  cannot  speak  in  as  favor- 
able terms.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  slight,  yet 
very  unnatural.  Rozmer,  the  son  of  a  country 
squire  in  the  North,  becomes  enamored  of  Iris,  a 
Southern  heiress,  and  a  summer  guest  in  his  fath- 
er's family.  By  his  own  fault  and  his  father's  blun- 
der, the  girl  remains  ignorant  of  his  affection  till 
he  has  published  his  love-story  to  the  world,  and 
gained  an  easy  fame.  As  a  sequel,  of  course, 
their  fortunes  are  united,  and  the  curtain  falls 
upon  the  blissful  scene.  The  verse  is  weak,  col- 
orless, and  vapid,  and  the  language — in  no  place 
too  pure — is  here  and  there  corrupted  by  the 
forced  introduction  of  phrases  from  the  Yankee 
and  negro  dialects.  The  book  is  printed  upon 
heavy  paper,  and  neatly  bound,  but  the  illustra- 
tions (furnished  by  six  artists),  except  four  land- 
scapes by  Mr.  Schell,  are  as  undeserving  of  no- 
tice as  the  poem  itself. 


MI50E  NOTICES. 


Wilson  and  Bonaparte's  American  Ornithology. 
[Porter  &  Coates.] 

The  great  scarcity  and  expense  of  many 
of  the  early  original  works  on  American 
ornithology  make  it  necessary  to  republish 
some  of  them  in-a  form  which  will  be  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
growing  branch  of  natural  history.  Some 
years  ago  Messrs.  Porter  &  Coates  repub- 
lished Ord's  edition  of  Wilson  and  Bona- 
parte in  an  elaborate  form — three  large  oc- 
tavo volumes  of  text  and  a  folio  of  colored 


plates,  at  a  cost  of  $100.  A  new  edition  is 
now  offered  to  the  public,  in  one  large  oc- 
tavo volume  of  400  pages,  for  $7.50,  com- 
prising the  same  text  as  is  found  in  the  pre- 
vious edition.  The  plates  are  uncolored 
wood-cuts,  reduced  from  the  large  colored 
edition,  and  occupy  twenty-eight  pages. 
They  are  very  small,  and  are  practically  of 
but  little  use.  The  work  is  prefaced  by  an 
interesting  and  valuable  sketch  of  Wilson's 
life,  in  which  are  found  many  of  his  letters 
written  to  various  friends — in  itself  a  most 
acceptable  addition  to  the  naturalist's  libra- 
ry. There  Is  also  included  Prof.  S.  F. 
Baird's  J*  Catalogue  of  North  American 
Birds,"  reprinted  from  the  octavo  edition 
issued  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
1858.  Since  the  original  publication  of  this 
work,  so  many  changes  have  taken  place  in 
nomenclature,  with  the  addition  of  many 
species  and  the  expulsion  of  many  others, 
that  it  cannot  compare  with  our  more  mod- 
ern ornithological  literature,  yet  it  contains 
much  information  of  value,  and  the  biogra- 
phy is  written  in  a  pleasing  style.  The  edi- 
tion is  attractive,  convenient,  and  inexpen- 
sive. 

Art  Needlework  for  Decorative  Embroidery.  Ed- 
ited by  Lucretia  P.  Hale.  [S.  W.  Tilton  Sc. 
Co.] 

This  is  one  of  the  best  text-books  on  the 
subject  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is,  indeed,  a«reprint  from  a  book 
published  in  London  by  E.  Mase" ;  but  our 
American  editor  has  rendered  the  little  vol- 
ume much  more  valuable  to  American  read- 
ers  by  suggesting  the  materials  that  can  be- 
procured  on  this  side  the  water,  and  by  a 
clearer,  more  definite  description  of  the 
various  kinds  of  stitches  mentioned  in  the 
original  work.  In  the  history  of  embroid- 
ery, also,  which  prefaces  the  volume,  the 
editor  has  added  an  interesting  account  of 
the  work  in  our  own  country.  The  imple- 
ments necessary  for  "painting  on  wools  and 
silks"  are  not  only  described  but  illus- 
trated; and  the  intricacies  of  the  so-called 
"South  Kensington  stitch,"  the  "satin 
stitch,"  and  the  "French  knot,"  are  made 
very  intelligible  by  numerous  diagrams. 
The  amateur  in  embroidery  is  too  apt  .  to 
forget  that  "  form,  color,  and  composition," 
are  the  only  elements  of  graphic  art  permis- 
sible in  wool  and  silk  decoration ;  and  that 
only  hideous  combinations  are  produced 
when  effects  of  chiaro-oscuro,  or  perspec- 
tive, are  attempted.  To  correct  this  common 
error,  the  study  of  design  is  recommended ; 
and  one  chapter  in  the  book  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  "color  and  design  in  ornamental 
needlework."  A  few  patterns  are  added, 
with  practical  directions  for  their  use ;  and 
many  minor  but  important  matters  of  detail 
are  given  that  will  prove  as  helpful  to  the 
more  advanced  workers  as  to  those  just  be- 
ginning. 
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The  Literary  World. 

BOSTON,  DECEMBER  10,  1878. 
EXTRA  HOLIDAY  NUMBER. 


f9~The  next  number  of  the  LIT- 
ERARY WORLD,  beginning  Vol. 
X,  and  beginning  also  the  new 
fortnightly  series,  will  be  issued 
under  date  of  January  4 ;  and  the 
paper  will  thenceforth  be  published 
every  other  Saturday.  On  and 
after  January  1st  the  subscription 
price  will  be  raised  to  $2.00  a  year ; 
the  price  of  single  copies  will  be 
reduced  to  ten  cents.  Until  Janu- 
ary xst  new  subscriptions  and  or- 
ders of  renewal  will  be  credited 
at  the  present  rate:  $1.50  a  year, 
or  $2.00  for  sixteen  months. 

How  do  you  like  the  fortnightly  taste  ? 


.  Our  subscribers  are  showing  both  their  thrift 
and  foresight  by  renewing  with  alacrity.  Only 
twenty-one  days  of  grace  after  date. 


Thb  Literary  World  is  regularly  on  file  in  all 
the  more  important  public  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms,  from  Nantucket  to  Oregon  on  the  East 
and  West,  and  from  Maine  to  Alabama  on  the 
North  and  South ;  and  its  list  in  this  quarter  is 
steadily  increasing. 


You  were  thinking,  yesterday,  reader,  what 
you  should  give  to  Blank  for  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent. You  wanted  something  not  very  expensive, 
which  would  be  at  the  same  time  sensible  and 
useful.  How  would  a  subscription  to  the  Liter- 
ary World  for  1879  do  ?  Might  it  not  be  a  very 
acceptable  gift,  and  fulfill  the  other  conditions 
also? 


Col.  John  W.  Forney  of  Philadelphia  has 
begun  the  publication  in  that  city  of  a  weekly 
journal  of  affairs,  called  Progress.  Exteriorly  it 
belongs  to  the  mammoth  order,  and  in  tone  is 
pretentious  and  "smart,"  rather  than  sober,  sen- 
sible, and  well-bred.  The  last  number  at  hand 
contains  a  scurrilous  lampoon  entitled  "The 
Forlorn  Lornes,"  which  we  should  not  suppose 
any  decent  journal  would  publish. 


An  important  work  announced  by  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.  is  Roscher's  Political  Economy,  with  ad- 
ditional chapters  on  Paper  Money,  International 
Trade,  and  the  Protective  System ;  the  whole  in 
.two  volumes,  8vo,  translated  by  J.  J.  La] or. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  announce  a  new  hymn 
and  tune  book  by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson, 
to  be  called  Spiritual  Songs.  A  novel  edition  of  it 
will  be  one  bound  in  gros-grain  silk  of  American 
manufacture.     Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  have  in 


preparation  Pollock  on  Contracts  and  Harris  on 
Criminal  Law,,  two  important  contributions  to 
current  legal  literature. 


'  A  new  weekly  journal  has  been  born  in  Bos- 
ton, The  Saturday  Maganne,  the  first  number 
bearing  date  of  December  7.  It  is  an  octavo  of 
thirty-two  pages,  double  columns,  compactly  but 
clearly*  printed,  and  made  up  chiefly  of  matter 
selected  from  foreign  periodicals.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  its  scope  is  to  be  elastic  enough  to  ad- 
mit such  original  matter  as  shall  be  suggested. 
When  we  say  that  Mr.  Frederic  B.  Perkins  is  the 
editor  and  a  joint  proprietor,  we  have  said 
enough  to  indicate  that  The  Saturday  Magazine 
will  be  fresh,  clean,  progressive,  and  readable. 
That  we  wish  it  well  is  proved  by  the  club  terms 
advertised  elsewhere. 


The  demand  for  some  of  the  more  recent  pub- 
lications of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  has  been  quite 
remarkable.  The  first  edition  (1,000  copies)  of 
Apple  Blossoms  was  exhausted  in  less  than  a 
week;  a  second  edition  of  Tyler's  History  of 
American  Literature  was  called  for  in  ten  days ; 
second  editions  are  also  printing  of  Sunderland's 
What  is  the  Bible  t  and  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Jr.'s,  Railroads;  and  third  editions  of  Chad- 
wick's  The  Bible  of  To-Day,  of  the  illustrated 
edition  of  Bryant's  Thanatopsis,  and  of  the  com- 
bined edition  of  Thanatopsis  and  The  Flood  of 
Years. 


Mr.  Parkman's  Jesuits  in  North  America  has 
recently  been  well  translated  into  German,  under 
direction  of  Friederich  Kapp  of  Berlin,  who  had 
previously  translated  the  same  author's  Old  Reg- 
ime and  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World. 
Mr.  Parkman's  article  in  The  North  American 
Review,  on  the  "  Failure  of  Universal  Suffrage," 
has  attracted  as  much  attention  abroad  as  in  this 
country.  A  pamphlet  translation  has  appeared 
in  Germany;  and  the  Comte  de  Paris  has  pub- 
lished three  articles  discussing  it  in  Le  Moniteur. 
It  has  also  been  widely  noticed  and  commented 
on  in  newspapers  and  reviews  throughout  Eu- 
rope.  • 

Appleton/  Journal  takes  a  new  departure  in  its- 
January  issue.  Henceforth  it  is  to  give  no  illus- 
trations and  less  fiction ;  and  while  good  descrip- 
tive articles  which  carry  their  pictures  in  the  text 
without  the  help  of  the  graver's  art  will  remain  « 
feature  of  the  magazine,  more  space  will  be  given 
to  discussions  of  subjects  in  art  and  literature, 
and  in  social  and  political  science;  with  a  dis- 
tinctive address  throughout  to  the  more  import- 
ant among  current  topics,  and  the  higher  among 
the  intellectual  tastes.  We  do  not  see  why  with 
this  change  of  purpose  Appletons'  Journal,  always 
a  favorite,  should  not^become  a  necessity. 


Judged  by  its  history,  recounted  elsewhere, 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  is  certainly  ?.  very  remarka- 
ble book.  But  there  are  other  books  whose 
career  has  been  quite  as  remarkable.  Among 
these  is  John  Keble's  Christian  Year.  This  col- 
lection of  religious  poetry,  by  one  of  the  most 
gifted  English  spirits  of  the  present  century,  was 
first  published,  anonymously,  in  1827.  Within 
ten  years  of  publication,  26,500  copies  of  it  were 
sold.    Within  twenty-five  years,  forty-three  edi- 


tions were  issued,  with  a  total  circulation  of  108,- 
000  copies.  During  the  ten  years  alone  from 
1857  to  1867,  119, 500  copies  were  sold.  Nine 
months  after  the  author's  death,  in  i860,  the  work 
reached  its  one  hundredth  edition,  and  a  total 
sale  of  500,000  copies.  The  sale  for  the  next  five 
years  was  57,000  copies ;  and  from  1873,  when 
the  copyright  expired,  to  1875,  more  than  1 50,000 
copies.  Books  have  been  written  and  published 
upon  it ;  it  has  its  concordance,  like  the  Bible 
and  Shakespeare ;  and  out  of  its  profits  the  de- 
voted author  built  the  incomparable  parish 
church  of  Hursley. 


The  latest  fruit  of  the  "Chautauqua  Assem- 
blies "  is  the  "  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Circle,"  organized  during  the  session  of  the 
Assembly  last  August  -Its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
mote habits  of  thoughtful  reading,  particularly 
among  those  classes  of  people  whose  domestic  or 
business  cares  allow  them  but  little  time  for 
mental  culture.  Local  circles,  dependent  upon 
the  general  association,  are  to  be  established 
throughout  the  country ;  a  common  line  of  read- 
ing has  been  indicated  for  them  all;  and  the 
progress  of  each  member  of  the  society  is  to  be 
tested  by  monthly  reports  and  annual  examina- 
tions. The  full  course  of  reading  extends  over 
four  years,  but  does  not  require  more  than  forty 
minutes  a  day  during  nine  months  of  the  year. 
In  1882,  at  the  close  of  the  first  four  years, 
all  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  course 
are  to  receive  the  diploma,  and  the  honors  of  the 
Association.  The  readings  for  the  first  year  are 
chiefly  upon  English  history  and  literature,  Bi- 
ble history  and  literature,  and  the  science  of 
every  day  life  ;  the  subjects  are  simple,  unpre- 
tentious, and  seemingly  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  busy  people:  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  plan  is  the  observance  of  annually  ap- 
pointed "Memorial  Days,"  at  noon  of  which 
the  chapel  bell  at  Chautauqua  is  to  be  rung  ! 
Among  the  days  set  apart  for  the  coming  year 
are  the  birthdays  of  Bryant,  Milton,  Shake- 
speare and  Addison ;  the  "  lessons  "  for  these  days 
are  selected  from  the  writings  of  the  author 
whose  memory  is  celebrated.  The  scheme  is 
rather  a  Brobdingnagian  one,  but  some  good  may 
come  of  it,  and  its  organization  is  a  sign  of  the 
times. 


The  close  of  the  first  year  of  Sunday  Afternoon 
affords  a  good  opportunity  to  say  a  word  in  praise 
of  this  excellent  magazine.  Our  readers  are  fa- 
miliar with  its  objects,  and  we  cannot  but  add  our 
testimony  to  that  of  many  others  in  saying  that 
these  are  not  only  well  worth  attaining,  but  are  most 
successfully  accomplished.  "  Its  articles  on  prac- 
tical philanthropy,  fiction,  and  book  reviews," 
says  the  prospectus,  are  "  special  features."  The 
last  two  are  very  good,  but  equally  good  tales  and 
criticism  are  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  while  in  the 
first  class  of  articles  Sunday  Afternoon  is  alone  in 
the  field.  A  great  part  of  the  writing  in  this 
department,  and  on  social  matters  generally,  is 
done  by  the  editor,  Rev.  Washington  Gladden  ; 
than  whose  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
mind  freer  from  nonsense,  sentimentality,  and  cant. 
But  in  Clara  T.  Leonard  he  has  a  very  able  and 
experienced  aid,  whose  contributions  have  not 
been  exceeded  in  value  by  those  of  any  other  writ- 
er in  the  magazine  of  the  past  year.   While  these 
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is  no  feature  of  Sunday  Afternoon  which  can  be 
called  in  any  way  weak,  there  is  one  which  strikes 
us  as  being  sometimes  unduly  strong.  We  should 
be  the  last  to  question  the  editor's  critical  ability, 
and  we  know  few  reviews  which  are  more  read- 
able than  his,  but  we  doubt  the  excellence  of 
slashing  criticism,  and  we  think  exorbitant  blame 
as  likely  to  produce  a  reaction  in  the.  reader's 
mind  as  is  exaggerated  praise.  An  example  of 
this  tendency  occurs  in  the  present  number's 
notice  of  The  Europeans.  We  do  not  share  the 
extraordinary  estimate  of  Mr.  James's  talents  now 
so  common ;  but  the  opposite  extreme  seems  to  us 
equally  mischievous,  and  we  do  not  see  what 
good  can  come  from  saying  that  "  what  he  tells 
us  about  our  neighbors  is  of  interest  chiefly  to 
gossips  and  milliners." 


HOLIDAY  PUBLICATIONS. 

II. 

Mr.  Alfred  Rimmer  is  a  prince  of  ramblers. 
He  must  certainly  be  an  own  cousin  to  our  Mr. 
Samuel  Adams  Drake,  for  two  men  seemingly 
more  alike  in  their  tastes  and  sympathies  and 
habits  it  would  be  hard  to  name.    We  had  from 
him  last  year  a  delightful  volume,  recounting 
the  things  he  saw  among  some  of  the  Ancieht 
Streets  and  Homesteads  of  England,  and  how  we 
have,  after  a  precisely  similar  plan  and  in  cor- 
responding form,  a  description  of  Pleasant  Spots 
Around  Oxford.   It  is  Mr.  Rimmer's  aim  to  ex- 
plore a  small  district  thoroughly  rather  than  to 
course  through  a  large  one  hurriedly.   He  is  a 
saunterer.   Taking  Oxford  as  a  center  of  opera- 
.  tions  and  base  of  supplies,  he  has  struck  out  on 
his  foraging  expeditions  in  various  directions  — 
along  the  Thames;  to  Abingdon  and  Stanton 
Hafcourt;  Dorchester,  Godstow  and  Bicester ; 
to  Cumnor,  Minster  Lovell  and  old  Woodstock ; 
and  to  Blenheim.   He  begins  and  ends  at.  Ox- 
ford, but  has  not  much  to  say  of  the  university 
town  itself.   Throughout  this  pleasant  round  he 
is  the  same  old  delightful  companion;  full  of  the 
historic  spirit ;  booked-up  in  all  the  lore  of  the 
several  localities  ;  overflowing  with  biographical 
reminiscence  and  literary  suggestion ;  eager 
toward  points  of  architectural  interest ;  tenderly 
attentive  to  the  old  churches,  and  righteously  in- 
dignant at  their  sacrilegious  "restorers;  "  and,  in 
general,  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  an- 
tiquary.  The  natural  charm  of  his  writing  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  beautiful  style  in  which 
the  book  is  printed,  and  by  the  exquisite  en- 
gravings which  are  scattered  through  the  text ; 
engravings  of  varying  size  but  uniform  excel- 
lence, which  reinforce  our  guide's  descriptions 
at  every  point,  and  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
many  most  lovely  bits  of  English  landscape  and 
hoarily  venerable  piles.    How  restful  is  such  a 
glimpse  as  that  of  Radley  Church!   What  a 
choice  morsel  of  masonry  is  the  little  patch  of 
Abington  Brewery !   How  inviting  the  ivy-cov- 
ered gable  of  Wythara  Inn  I   This  beautiful  vol- 
ume is  distinctly  the  natural  product  of  a  refined 
and  enthusiastic  student,  and  it  will  give  very 
great  pleasure  to  all  lovers  of  the  picturesque  in 
art  and  nature.   [Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin. ] 

A  book  of  the  more  showy  order  —  showy, 
however,  not  in  an  unpleasant  degree — is  French 
Pictures  with  Pen  and  Pencil  [Estes  &  Lau- 
riat] ;  a  composite  work,  to  which  a  number  of 


hands  have  contributed,  but  in  the  preparation 
of  which  a  good  measure  of  skill  and  taste  has 
presided.  Ten  steel  engravings  of  very  excel- 
lent average  quality,  and  ten-times-ten  wood  en- 
gravings, of  a  less  even  merit,  have  been  assem- 
bled ih  a  certain  unity  of  order  which  is  well 
preserved,  and  cemented  therein  by  means  of  a 
running  text  by  Dr.  Colange,  well  known  as  one 
of  the  most  industrious  and  successful  compilers 
of  the  day.  The  book  is  one  of  portfolio  di- 
mensions, and  very  handsomely  made  in  every 
respect;  and  its  general  effect  is  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  architecture  and  landscape  embel- 
lishments of  Paris,  and  a  rapid  glance  at.  some 
of  the  more  interesting  of  the  ancient  cities,  and 
their  historic  "buildings,  throughout  France. 
Among  the  artists  whose  drawings  have  been 
utilized  are  Dor<,  Giacomelli  and  Daubigny,  and 
some  truly  excellent  work  is  represented  among 
the  hundred  cuts,  such  as  "  The  Dairy  of  Antoin- 
ette," p.  82,  the  "  Palace  and  Gardens  of  the  Tuil- 
eries,"  p.  28,  and  the  "  Hot  House,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,"  p.  44.  On  p.  68  is  a  specimen  of  a  num- 
ber of  pictures  which  are  at  the  other  extreme  of 
merit,  Facing  p.  66  is  what  would  have  been  a 
fine  view  of  the  "  Chateau  Pereire  "  at  Armain- 
villiers,  but  for  the  very  shaky  and  insecure  per- 
pendiculars of  the  building  itself.  The  costumes 
of  the  .women  show  that  many  of  the  pictures 
are  not  all  of  recent  date,  but  in  some  cases  this 
circumstance  ceases  to  be  a  blemish  by  reason 
of  the  historical  verisimilitude  which  it  pro- 
motes. The  frontispiece  portrait,  on  steel,  of  the 
First  Consul,  after  Delaroche,  is  worthy  of  a 
place  with  the  best  plates  of  its  class.  The  vol- 
ume is  plainly  more  truly  a  manufacture  than  a 
growth,  but  H  is  an  unusually  creditable  manu- 
facture, and  will  carry  a  good  deal  of  useful  in- 
formation about  an  interesting  country  to  the 
untraveled,  as  well  as  please  the  trained  eye  by 
its  outward  conformity  to  many  of  the  princi- 
ples of  a  correct  taste.  The  binding  in  particu- 
lar is  rich,  and  the  book,  in  its  neat  box,  is  cer- 
tain of  making  many  conquests  over  holiday 
pocket-books. 

To  Lee  &  Shepard  we  must  give  the  credit  of 
publishing  what  is,  on  the .  whole,  the  most  at- 
tractive and  engaging  book  for  mothers  and 
children  specifically,  which  the  present  season 
has  yet  produced.  Is  there  anything  more  heavr 
enly  on  earth  than  the  love  between  a  mother 
and  her  babe?  This  book,  called  Mother-Play, 
is  full  of  that  relation.  It  is  a  message  from 
Froebel,  a  text-book  for  the  kindergarten,  an 
angel  of  truth  and  beauty  and  harmony  for  the 
household.  Three  elements  enter  into  its  pages : 
poetry,  music,  pictures.  The  poetry  is  as  sim- 
ple in  its  structure  as  the  simplest  nursery 
rhymes,  but  always  sensible  and  refined,  and  full 
of  little  thoughts  and  sentiments  suited  to  the 
comprehension  of  young  minds.  The  music  to 
which  much  of  the  poetry  is  fitted  for  singing  is 
of  the  German  school,  brimming  over  with 
sweet  chords  and  sequences,  and  light  and  quick- 
ening in  its  movement  But  the  most  immediate 
charm  of  the  book  —  which  is  large  enough  al- 
most to  be  called  a  portfolio — is  found  in  the 
pictures,  which,  are  spacious  and  numerous,  and 
drawn  in  a  style  which  adds  freshness  and  nov- 
elty to  their  many  other  merits.  They  are  all 
fashioned  out  of  the  Genrlan  world  and  the 
olden  time,  so  that  as  one  turns  the  pages  he 


seems  transported  to  the  land  of  Luther,  and  in- 
troduced to  scenes  familiarized  by  history,  but 
now  passed  forever  away.  The  child-form  min- 
gles with  the  adult ;  city  street  and  castle  cham- 
ber succeed  to  flowery  meadow  and  silent  forest; 
a  delicious  flavor  of  mediaeval  antiquity  is  im- 
parted to  all;  and  the  execution  is  everywhere 
admirable.  In  delicacy  and  beauty  these  pic- 
tures are  to  common  nursery  art  as  the  miniature 
Alpine  chalet  which  visitors  bring  home  from 
Swiss  workshops  is  to  the  rude  block  house  in 
the  farm-house  yard.  We  hope  this  unique  in- 
strument of  child  culture  will  find"  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  many  a  mother,  and  through  her 
use  gladden  the  eyes  and  develop  the  nature  of 
many  a  little  darling. 

Estes  &  Lauriat  have  brought  out  freshened 
editions  of  F.  O.  C.  Darley's  Sketches  Abroad, 
first  published  by  Hurd  &  Houghton  in  1868 ; 
and  of  Chimes  for  Childhood,  the  latter  a  col- 
lection of  songs  on  and  for  children,  also  pub- 
lished some  ten  years  ago.  These  songs  are 
about  a  hundred  in  number;  by  a  great  company 
of  writers ;  and  set  off  with  an  ample  number 
of  very  charming  child-pictures.  The  book  has 
some  exceptional  attractions.  The  interest  of 
Mr.  Darley's  "sketches"  with  his  pencil,  of 
course,  exceeds  that  of  the  sketches  with  his 
pen,  but  the  latter  are  very  good,  and  the  book 
may  well  hold  its  own  among  more  recent  works 
of  travel. 

Charles  Wesley's  hymn,  Jesus,  Lover  of  My 
Soul,  has  been  fitted  out  with  illustrations  drawn 
by  Robert  Davis  and  engraved  by  Wm.  J.  Dana, 
and  a  short  preface  by  Rev.  William  Burnett 
Wright,  and  in  that  form  published  by  D.  Lothrop 
&  Co.  as  a  little  quarto.  The  pictures  have  no 
very  close  relation  to  the  text,  but  they  are  exe- 
cuted with  unusual  delicacy,  and  the  book  has 
many  beauties. 

We  must  not  omit  in  this  enumeration  to  call 
attention  to  The  Ghiberti  Gates  [Houghton,  Os- 
good &  Co.],  a  collection  of  thirty-three  hclio- 
types  of  the  casts  belonging  to  the  Corcoran 
Gallery,  at  Washington.  These  gates,  belonging 
to  the  Baptistery  of  St  John,  at  Florence,  were 
pronounced  by  Michael  Angelo  to  be  worthy  of 
being  the.  gates  of  Paradise.  The  descriptive 
letterpress  of  the  volume  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Shed.  A  companion  volume  to  this .  is 
The  Goethe  Gallery,  a  collection  of  heliotypes  of 
Klaulbach's  famous  pictures,  with  descriptive 
letterpress,  uniform  with  the  other  large  helio- 
type  books  previously  published  by  this  house. 

CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 
III. 

Mother  Goos/s  Melodies  have  never  been  set 
forth,  to  our  knowledge,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
completeness,  with  richer  pictorial  charms,  or 
with  any  such  framework  of  historical  explana- 
tion, and  textual  comment,  as  in  the  new  edition 
published  by  Houghton,' Osgood  &  Co.  The 
form  is  a  large  quarto  of  nearly  two  hundred 
pages,  the  binding  is  very  original  and  striking, 
and  the  illustrator,  Mr.  Alfred  Kappes,  has  given 
play  to  his  fancy  with  a  boldness  of  design  and 
gorgeousness  of  coloring  which  leave  the  com- 
mon chromo-picture  far  behind.  The  full-page 
prints  which  illuminate  this  volume  certainly  pos- 
sess an  artistic  merit  which  has  not  been  equaled 
in  any  work  of  its  class  in  this  country,  and  we 
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are  not  acquainted  with  any  foreign  work  which 
surpasses  it  An  unnamed  hand  has  supplied  an 
historical  introduction  and  explanatory  notes; 
and  it  will  interest  many  readers  to  learn  here,  as 
some  of  them  probably  will  for  the  first  time,  how 
the  original  Mother  Goose  was  a  veritable  Bos- 
ton woman  of  the  olden  time.  Only  the  letter- 
press of  the  volume  mars  its  mechanical  perfec- 
tion, but  experienced  eyes  alone  will  notice  the 
signs  of  a  mixed  font  of  type  and  the  instances  of 
defective  impression.  Still,  it  must  in  truth  be 
said  that  of  .press- work,  pure  and  simple,  we 
have  had  better  specimens  from  the  Riverside 
Press, 

No  such  exception  as  this  last  can  be  taken  to 
Little  Miss  Mischief  \£>.  Lothrop'ft  Co.],  a  dainty 
book  in  captivating  cover,  wherein  Mrs.  Ella  Far- 
man  Pratt  gives  us  an  English  adaptation  of  a  pret- 
ty French  story  of  a  little  girl ;  twenty-two  chapters 
of  it,  on  as  many  pages,  with  a  picture  for  each. 
The  story  is  of  that  peculiar  foreign  flavor  which 
the  Nursery  has  helped  to  make  so  popular,  and 
the  printing  of  both  text  and  pictures  is  excel- 
lent. The  same  is  true  of  Overhead,  a  prettily 
illustrated  astronomical  story  for  nursery  readers. 

It  is  rather  a  surprise  to  find  an  old  friend, 
The  Green  Hand  [George  Routledge  &  Sons], 
figuring  this  year  as  a  "  boy's  *  book.  Originally 
published  in  Blackwood's  Magasine,  it  has  held 
its  place  since  as  one  of  the  cleverest  sea-novels 
ever  written,  so  much  so  that  on  the^ppearance 
of  The  Wreck  of  the  Qrosvenor,  last  summer, 
many  readers  found  no  hesitation  in  attributing  the 
two  to  the  same  brilliant  author.  Boys  old  enough 
to  enjoy  its  racy  and  vigorous  style  will  find  it 
more  engrossing  than  all  the  Crusoes  put  to- 
gether. 

We  are  a  little  puzzled  where  to  place  Uncle 
Chesterton's  Heir  [George  Routledge  Jk  Sons]. 
Its  title-page  states  that  it  is  "translated  from 
the  French,"  but  it  is  so  little  translated  that  an 
unmistakable  French  flavor  is  distinguishable 
through  all  its  British  entourage.  Fancy  an  Eng- 
lish mother  and  son  sitting  down  to  enjoy  a. 
dinner  of  "  sorrel-soup,  cutlets  and  salad  ! "  We 
are  disposed  to  suspect  that  the  translator  has 
transferred  the  story  bodily  across  the  Channel, 
without  regard  to  the  original  intent  of  the  au- 
thor, but  however  that  may  be,  it  is  a  capital  and 
■entertaining  tale,  and  the  lesson  of  self-depend- 
ence could  not  be  better  drawn  than  in  the  con-, 
trasted  fate  of  the  two  cousins. 

Mr.  Shippen's  Thirty  Years  at  Sea  [J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.]  is  a  book  that  boys  will  read  with 
interest,  and  without  harm.  It  is  full  of  informa- 
tion about  a  sailor's  life  in  every  sea,  and  with 
opium-smuggling,  chasing  slavers,  mutiny,  block- 
ade-running, and  prison  escapes,  gives  excite- 
ment enough  for  any  wide-awake  boy ;  yet  it  is 
free  from  any  tinge  of  impurity  or  vulgarity,  and 
does  not  picture  a  sailor's  life  in  unduly  attract- 
ive colors.  The  story  is  simply  told,  and  reads 
wonderfully  like  the  biography  it  purports  to  be. 
Much  of  it,  in  fact,  has  been  drawn  from  the  au- 
thor's own  experience ;  and  some  parts,  as  the 
fight  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  and 
the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  are  veritable  history. 

The  children's  books  seem  to  grow  better  as 
the  procession  continues.  Here  comes  Aunt 
Sophy's  Boys  and  Girls  [E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.], 
another  of  Mrs.  D.  P.  Sanford's  charming  juve- 
nile quartos,  sumptuous  in  all  typographical  de- 


tails, and  captivating  as  a  story  and  picture  gal- 
lery. 

For  younger  readers,  not  yet  out  of  the  lead- 
ing-strings of  a  very  large  type,  we  have  seen 
few  books  this  season  more  attractive  than  My 
Picture  Story  Book  [J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.],  a 
large  but  thin  quarto,  with  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  of  wood-engravings  at  every  opening,  and 
nice  reading-matter  to  suit.  The  Playmate  [].  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.]  adapts  the  same  general  feat- 
ures to  older  minds,  reducing  the  size  of  type, 
raising  the  range  of  thought,  and  preserving  the 
quality  of  picture.  Angelo  [J.  B.  Lippincott  '& 
Co.]  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  interest  and 
style,  the  interest  being  confined  wholly  to  the 
story.  This  is  skillfully  told,  and  while  relating 
to  the  fortunes  of  a  boy  who  ran  away  from 
home  to  join  a  circus,  is  free  from  unwholesome 
sensationalism,  and  carries  between  its  lines  an 
excellent  moral. 

When  The  Baby's  Opera  appeared,  two  years 
ago,  we  all  felt  that  taste  and  fancy  had  here 
reached  their  limit,  and  were  ready  to  declare 
that a*  no  time  and  under  no  circumstances  could 
young  people  hope  again  to  be  treated  to  a  book 
in  all  respects  so  perfectly  pretty  and  complete. 
So  we  felt,  and  so  we  said.  But  lo  I  here  comes 
a  companion  volume,  The  Baby's  Bouquet  [George 
Routledge  &  Sons],  and  we  are  forced  to  retract. 
Perhaps  it  was  rash  to  fix  a  limit ;  .perhaps  that 
"God  of  Bounds,"  about  whom  Mr.  Emerson 
discourses  so  eloquently,  is  a  deity  not  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  and  his  coadjutors  I 
The  Baby's  Bouquet  has  the  same  paper  and 
type,  shape  and  size  with. its  delightful  twin, 
its  rhymes  are  equally  well  selected,  its  binding 
prettier,  if  prettier  can,  be,  its  illustrations  and 
marginal  vignette*  no  whit  less  "telling"  and 
felicitous.  It  would  be  an  amusing  calculation 
to  ascertain  on  how  many  tiles  and  plates  and 
teacups  these  quaintly-tinted  groups  are  repro- 
duced during  the  next  twelvemonth.  Choosing 
between  the  sister  volumes  is  so  difficult  that  we 
fancy  some  rapacious  children  will  settle  the  em- 
barrassment by  demanding  both.  Nor  could  we 
altogether  blame  such ;  for  really,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  it  is  scarcely  fair  for  such  a  gen- 
uine child-lover  as  Mr.  Walter  Crane  to  provide 
for  young  and  undisciplined  minds  a  dilemma 
with  two  such  irresistible  horns  ! 

That  story-telKng  Member  of  Parliament,  Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugesson,  takes  time  again  this  year 
from  his  legislative  duties  to  hold  a  Christ- 
mas chat  with  boys  and  girls.  His  Uncle  Joe's 
Stories  [George  Routledge  &  Sons]  are  tales  of 
the  old-fashioned,  imaginative  sort,  peppered 
freely  with  giants,  fairies,  imps,  ogres  and  genii, 
and  no  trace  of  moral  or  utilitarian  interest.  Fifty 
years  ago  they  would  have  been  read  with  rap- 
ture, but  now-a-days  the  fairy  tale  pure  and  sim- 
ple has  to  a  degree  lost  its  popularity.  It  is  a 
realistic  age,  and  children  prefer  the  familiar 
footing  of  fact  to  any  but  an  absolutely  untrodden 
field  of  fancy. 

Happy  Moods  for  Happy  Children  [D.  Lothrop 
&  Co.]  is  a  well-illustrated  collection  of  childish 
ballads  and  verses,'among  which  we  find  many  to 
praise.  Some,  like  "Dropping  Corn,"  anil 
"  Afterward,"  convey  a  tender  lesson ;  some  are 
merry,  like  "The  True  Story  of  King  Marsh- 
Mallow;"  we  prefer  all  these  to  the  strong- 


minded  little  girl  on  p. 86,  who  begs  to  be  allowed 
to  play  in  the  snow,  and  tells  her  mother : 

"  Do  you  know,  I  think  when  I'm  a  woman  grown, 
1*11  be  one  of  those  women  standing  alone, 
All  joyously  doing  a  work  of  my  own  I  " 

which  is  equally  bad  from  the  poetical  or  the 
juvenile  stand-point 

Readers  of  St.  Nicholas  will  recognize  an  old 
friend  in  Mr.  Aldrich's  translation  of  The  Story 
of  a  Cat  [Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.],  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  it  in  book  form,  with  all  its  droll 
silhouettes  of  Mother  Michel,  Faribole,  the 
illustrious  Monmouth  himself,  and  the  perfidious 
Lustucru.  Another  book  illustrated  in  silhouette 
is  Nursery  Rhymes  and  Melodies  of  Mother  Goose 
[Lee  &  Shepard],  but  in  this  case  the  silhouette 
presents  the  novelty  of  being  in  white  on  a  brack 
ground.  We  regret  to  see-  the  so-called  nursery 
rhymes  in  this  book  overpowering  so  completely 
the  dear  old  Goosey  ones,  nor  are  we  able  to  per- 
ceive why  such  selections  as  "Thomas  and  An- 
not,"  for  example,  should  be  classed  with  nurs- 
ery rhymes  at  all. 

Little  Pitchers  [Lee  &  Shepard]  is  by  Sophie 
May,  and  has  all  the  entertaining  characteristics 
of  her  other  juvenile  books.  True  Blue  [D. Lothrop 
&  Co.]  has  for  scene  what  its  author  poetically 
calls  "  The  Gentian  Land,"  which  we  understand 
to  mean  the  prairie  country  West  of  St  Paul. 
There  is  a  fresh,  hearty  tone  in  this  little  record 
of  the  courage  and  helpfulness  of  the  girls  of  the 
frontier,  and  their  determination  to  brighten  and 
cheer  their  relatives  and  neighbors,  under  the 
discouragements  of  prairie  fires,  hard  winters, 
and  the  semi-starvation  caused  by  the  grass- 
hopper ravages.  Ike  Partington  and  His  Friends 
[Lee  &  Shepard]  is  a  realistic  and  rather  droll 
presentation  of  that  most  realistic  of  creatures 
— the  average  boy.  Kidnapping  in  the  PaeifU 
[George  Routledge  &  Sons]  is  supposed  to  be  a 
"  yarn  "  spun  by  a  retired  kidnapper,  and  has  all 
the  flavor  of  sad  and  horrible  truth  in  it.  Bury- 
ing the  Hatchet,  by  Elijah  Kellogg  [Lee  &  Shep- 
ard], is  a  really  exciting  story  of  the  hard,  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  when  crops  were  sown, 
homes  built  and  manufactures  started  under  the 
constant  interruption  and  menace  of  Indian  at- 
tack. *  These  early  struggles  begin  to  seem  to  us 
vague  and  remote,  and  it  is.  wholesome  to  be 
made  to  look  back  and  recognize  what  our  fore- 
fathers underwent  in  laying  the  foundations  at 
this  commonwealth. 

A  most  simply  and  admirably-told  story,  full 
of  life,  character  and  truth,  is  Happy  Dodd,  by 
Rose  Terry  Cooke  [Henry  Hoyt].    No  better 
Sunday-school  book  could  be  written  than  this 
sweet  and  touching  tale,  which  ought  to  carry 
help  and  incentive  to  the  heart  of  many  a  girl  and 
many  a  boy,  who,  having  set  out  to  live  the 
Christian  life,  find.it  hard  to  comprehend  that 
growth  from  small  beginnings  is  the  law  of  all 
things,  and  that  the  little  tasks  and  trials  of  every 
day  are  precisely  the  discipline  which  God  pro- 
vides for  their  zealous  and  impatient  energies. 

It  has  been  a  real  delight  to  meet  again  thJ» 
season  three  books'which  were  the  favorite  en- 
tertainment of  nurseries  twenty  years  since,  t*ot 
which,  for  a  long  interval, have  disappeared  fifws' 
sight.  We  refer  to  Miss  Martineau's  chs 
stories,  The  Settlers  at  Home,  Feats  in  the  JfM 
and  The  Crofton  Boys.  The  first  of 
the  tale  of  a  family  of  children,  separated  ' 
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their  parents,  and  shut  in  for  weeks  by  a  great 
inundation.  The  second  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque outlinings  of  Norwegian  life  ever  writ- 
ten—the fact  of  its  author  never  having  been  in 
Norway  making  its  freshness  and  fidelity  to  na- 
ture even  more  remarkable.  In  the  third  we 
have  a  record  of  school  life.  How  many  eyes  in 
those  old  days  moistened  when  Hugh  lost  his 
foot  1  How  many  more  will  moisten  now !  We 
should  like  to  think  that  a  great  many  children 
will  find  out  the  attractions  of  these  stories  ;  they 
seem  to  us  to  possess  the  quality  of  enduring  in- 
terest [Geo.  Routledge  &  Sons.] 

KarFs  and  GreUheris  Christmas  [Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.]  is  a  ballad  about  some  little 
children  on  a  German  Christmas  eve,  and  is 
prettily  told.  The"  illustrations  have  the  demerit 
of  giving  interiors  and  figures  distinctively  Amer- 
ican ;  there  is  not  a  suggestion  of  Germany  about 
them.  The  Young  Folks'  Opera  [Lee  &  Shep- 
ard]  is  an  exceedingly  nice  collection  of  songs 
and  choruses,  set  to  music,  and  headed  with 
graceful  and  appropriate  vignettes.  Some  of  the 
songs  are  arranged  to  be  accompanied  by  action 
on  the  part  of  the  little  vocalists. 

A  pretty  idea,  very  prettily  carried  out,  is  The 
Children's  Almanac  [D.  Lothrop  &  Co.],  which 
contains  a  calendar  for  five  years,  a  poem  for 
each  month,  with  an  illustration,  blank  pages  for 
memoranda,  and  a  "conduct  motto"  for  each  day 
of  the  year,  skilfully  chosen  from  the  writings  of 
the  best  prose  and  verse  writers. 

From  Estes  &  Lauriat  we  have  a  new  edition 
of  the  old  Christmas  legend  of  Si.  Nicholas,  on 
large  pages,  with  illustrations ;  from  R.  Worth- 
ington,  New  York,  Little  Chatterbox,  a  quarto 
picture  book  of  the  style  so  common  but  so- at- 
tractive, and  of  better  typography  than  usual ; 
and  from  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  More  Classics  of 
Babyland,  versified  by  Clara  Doty  Bates,  and 
very  cleverly  illustrated.  The  pictures  in  it,  in- 
deed, are  extraordinarily  good,  both  in  design 
and  drawing.  . 

MHT0E  FOTIOES. 


Outlines  for  the  Study  of  English  Classics.  By 
Albert  F.  Blaisdell.  [New  England  Pub- 
lishing Co.] 

What  are  the  "  English  classics  ?"  Mr. 
BlaisdelPs  list  of  "  authors  representative 
of  our  literature  "  is  as  follows :  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Gray,  Irving,  Bryant,  Goldsmith, 
Burns,   Addison,   Byron,    Scott,  Milton, 
Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Spenser,  Bacon, 
Chaucer.    The  works  of  these  form  the 
basis  of  his  book,  which  is  a  manual,  mod- 
erate in  compass,  methodical  in  plan,  and 
generally  sound  and  sensible  in  judgment ; 
elaborated  with  a  good  deal  of  pains,  and 
abounding  with  details  which  young  students 
and  the  general  mass  of  thoughtful  readers 
will  find  very  helpfuL   To  the  selected  six- 
teen authors  above  named  we  should  certainly 
have  added  Hawthorne,  who  is  as  distinct- 
ively "  representative  of  our  literature  "  as 
Bryant  or  Whittier;  and  Johnson,  whose 
figure  is  as  eminent  as  Gray's  or  Addison's. 
We  should  prefer,  too,  a  more  orderly  course 
of  examination;  either  one  strictly  chrono- 


logical, or  one  based  upon  some  correct 
perspective  or  just  measurement  of  relation. 
To  put  Irving  and  Bryant  between  Gray  and 
Goldsmith,  and  Tennyson  between  Shake- 
speare and  Spenser,  seems  to  us  an  arbitrary 
arrangement.  ■  Mr.  Blaisdell's  aim  has  been 
to  supply  a  hand-book  for  school  use.  Its 
value  will  be  found,  we  think,  in  its  sug- 
gestiveness.  We  have  not  much  confidence 
in  the  actual  utility  of  such  a  manual  when 
taken  bodily  into  the  class-room.  But  young 
students  and  inexperienced  teachers  may 
derive  many  extremely  serviceable  hints 
from  it,  and  a  great  deal  of  convenient 
information,  bibliographical  and  pecuniary, 
is  closely  packed  away  within  its  covers. 
The  descriptive  lists,  with  prices,  on  pp.  47- 
51,  and  194-197,  for  instance,  and  those 
which  accompany  the  chapters  on  the  sev- 
eral authors,  are  alone  worth  the*  price  of 
the  book.  After  laying  down  the  broad 
principles  of  literary  study,  and  offering  a 
variety  of  suggestions  as  to  general  means, 
helps,  and  methods,  Mr.  Blaisdell  proceeds 
to  apply  his  system  to  each,  in  turn,  of  the 
authors  named ;  reinforcing  himself  all  along 
with  apt  quotations  from  scholars  and  critics 
of  authority  and  fame,  and  supplying  at  every 
point  wholesome  advice  and  minute  direc- 
tion. On  p.  24  he  says,  mistakenly,  we  think, 
that "  details  concerning  the  life  and  times  of 
each  author  are  of  comparatively  little  value 
and  should  always  take  a  secondary  place  in 
class-room  work."  Happily  this  counsel  is 
corrected  in  the  practical  working  of  the 
book  throughout  Indeed,  upon  the  very 
next  page  we  read :  "  The  moment  a  student 
becomes  deeply  interested  in  the  personal 
life  of  an  author  his  writings  assume  a  new 
interest,  and  that  which  was  before  dull  and 
irksome  will  prove  a  source  of  real  pleasure 
and  profit."  The  "monument,"  on  p.  39,1s 
more  fanciful  than  forcible,  we  think ;  and 
the  honoring  of  a  few  miscellaneous  adver- 
tisements at  the  end,  with  a  special  fly-leaf 
under  the  title  of  "  Publications,"  is  a  trick 
unworthy  of  a  respectable  office  of  publica- 
tion. 

Oratory  and  Orators.     By  William  Mathews, 
LLD.   [S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.] 

In  a  volume  of  some  four  hundred  pages 

Dr.  Mathews  has  packed  a  large  amount 

of  information  about  oratory  and  orators. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 

short  descriptive  sketches  of  the  foremost 

English  and  American  orators ;  while  in  the 

remainder  are  discussed  the  qualifications, 

the  trials,  the  helps  and  the  influence  of  the 

orator,  and  various   interesting  questions 

about  oratory.    The  author  lays  little  claim 

to  originality,  and  confesses  the  presence  of 

some  repetitions  and  contradictions,  but,  like 

his  other  works,  this  is.  full  of  interest,  and 

will  doubtless  have  a  wide  circulation.  It 

is,  for  the  most  part,  a  popular  compilation, 

and  the  various  facts  it  contains  are  made 


easily  accessible  by  a  good  index.  Dr.  Math- 
ews is  enthusiastic  over  his  subject,  and 
wishes  to  rouse  a  corresponding  enthusiasm 
in  the  young  men  of  the  country.  He  de- 
nies that  oratory  is  becoming  a  lost  art, 
although  he  admits  that  the  practical  tenden- 
cies of  the  age  and  tne  spread  of  newspapers 
restrain  the  imagination  and  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  the  orator.  He  also  opposes  the 
idea  that  oratory  cannot  be  taught,  and  de- 
plores the  lack  of  drill  in  elocution  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  Any  young  man  who 
looks  forward  to  public  speaking  will  read 
the  book  with  interest,  and  will  find  in  it 
much  inspiration  and  a  multitude  of  hints  to 
be  worked  out  and  systematized  at  his  lei- 
sure. 

The  Bible  Commentary.  Edited  by  Canon  Cook. 
New  Testament.  Vol.  I.  m  [Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.] 

This  commentary,  known  also  as  "The 
Speaker's  Commentary,"  moves  steadily 
along  toward  completion,  notwithstanding 
the  changes  necessitated  in  the  staff  of  its 
editors.  Thus,  Dean  Manse  1,  who  was  to 
have  been  responsible  for  Matthew  and 
Mark,  died  in  1871,  leaving  complete  notes 
on  only  twenty-six  chapters  of  the  first  gos- 
pel. Canon  Cook  has  completed  his  work. 
The  Bishop  of  St  David's,  who  was  to  have 
prepared  Luke,  was  unable  to  carry  it  to  the 
point  of  readiness  for  the  press,  and  the 
editor  had  to  help  him  out  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  three  synoptical  gospels  has  been 
written,  as  originally  contemplated,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  a  very  thorough, 
scholarly,  and  satisfactory  piece  of  work  it 
is.  It  gives  a  very  candid  fistuni  of  the 
destructive  criticism  of  the  modern  German 
school,  and  at  the  same  time  is  stalwart  in 
its  defensive  tone.  The  notes  which  form 
the  body  of  this  commentary  are  not  remark* 
able  for  their  fullness,  but  they  are  never- 
theless full,  and  are  eclectic  in  the  best 
sense.  Upon  the  succeeding  volumes  of 
the  New  Testament,  Prof.  Westcott  the 
Bishop*  of  Derry,  Prof.  Lightfoot,  and  Pev. 
J.  Rawson  Lumby  are  already  engaged. 

The  Law  of  Married  Women  in  Massachusetts. 
By  Charles  Almy,  Jr.,  and  Horace  W.  Ful- 
ler.  [Boston :  Geo.  B.  Reed.] 

The  fact  that  the  laws  on  the  everyday 
subject  of  the  rights  of  married  women  are 
scattered  through  the  General  Statutes  and 
several  supplements,  makes  a  compendium 
like  this  of  great  use  to  the  profession. 
Within  one  hundred  pages  this  volume  em- 
braces the  substance  of  nearly  fifty  statutes, 
enacted  in  the  last  eighteen  years,  and 
the  results  of  two  hundred  decisions  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Marriage,  Contracted  Powers  of 
Married  Women,  Divorce,  etc  We  have 
noted  but  two  or  three  errors.  The  editors, 
citing  the  General  Statutes,  say  that  a  mar- 
riage may  be  solemnized  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  his  own  county  if  either  of  the 
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parties  resides  within  the  county;  but  the 
implied  prohibition  of  the  General  Statutes 
has  been  narrowed  by  the  Acts  of  1867, 
chapter  58,  of  which  mention  is  not  made, 
allowing  justices  to  marry  persons  from 
another  State.  It  is  not  true  as  a  general 
proposition  that  when  a  husband  is  sued  for 
goods  furnished  his  wife  "it  is  the  province 
of  the  court  to  determine  whether  the  arti- 
cles sued  for  are  within  the  class  of  neces- 
saries." Of  some  things  the  court  will  say 
that  they  are  not  neoessaries,  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  in  general,  for  the  jury.  Raynes  v. 
Bennett,  1 14  Mass.,  424.  The  book  is  well 
printed  and  bound,  and  has  a  good  index. 

Familiar  Wild  Flowers.  Figured  and  Described 
by  F.  Edward  Hulme,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  S.  A. 
First  Series.   [Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin.] 

This  is  a  neat  specimen  in  the  gift-book 
order  of  a  kind  of  publication  which 
abounds  in  England.  Forty-four  common 
wild  flowers  are  illustrated  in  the  order  of 
time  of  blossoming,  each  popularly  de- 
scribed and  discussed  in  four  pages  of  letter- 
press, the*  whole  forming  an  attractive  duo- 
decimo volume.  An  illustrated  capital-letter 
vignette,  pertinent  to  the  subject,  heads  each 
chapter,  and  a  tail-piece  adorns  the  latter 
end.  Although  it  is  not  mentioned,  we  take 
the  plates  to  be  chromo-lithography,  and 
very  good  work  it  is.  The  letterpress,  as 
far  as  we  see,  is  sensible,  inviting,  and  free 
from  the  affectations  and  sentimentalities 
usual  to  this  class  of  books  when  they  aim 
at  popularity.  Dandelions,  Buttercup,  and 
Ox-eye  Daisy  we  have,  in  this  country,  the 
latter  under  the  name  of  Whiteweed.  Toad 
Flax  and  Burdocks  are  only  too  common ; 
Foxglove  and  Daffodils  are  familiar  in  our 
country  gardens;  but  more  than  half  our 
readers  probably  do  not  know  a  Cuckoo- 
pint,  or  a  Lady's  Smock,  or  a  Bugle,  or  a 
Corn  Poppy,  when  they  see  it ;  perhaps  not 
even  a  Daisy  in  its  natural  state,  nor  the 
pale  Primrose  — 

"  First-bom  child  of  Ver 
Merry  tpring-time'a  harbinger," . 

which  adorns  no  river's  brim  on  our  side  the 
Atlantic.  Fair  representatives  of  these  and 
other  English  flowers  are  given  in  this  vol- 
ume, which  thus  has  its  use  in  this  country 
also. 

The  Story  0/ Liberty.   By  Charles  CarletOn  Cof- 
fin.   [Harper  &  Brothers.] 

Justly  to  describe  this  volume  is  difficult 
Judging  from  several  chapters,  and  from  the 
introduction  addressed  "To  the  Boys  and 
Girls  of  America,"  it  is  designed  for  chil- 
dren ;  and  yet  some  parts  would  not  merely 
fail  of  interesting  a  child,  but  are  above  the 
grasp  of  a  child's  mind.  It  is,  in  the  author's 
words,  "an  outline  of  the  march  of  the 
human  race  from  Slavery  to  Freedom."  The 
outline  takes  its  direction  from  the  lives  of 
those  by  whom  the  cause  of  liberty  has 
been  chiefly  advanced  in  England,  Scotland, 


France,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  and 
Bohemia.  Yet  noteworthy  omissions  occur. 
Though  John  Smith  and  King  James  are 
included,  Oliver  Cromwell  and  William  III 
are,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  omitted.  The 
treatment  is  cursory;  the  picturesque  ele- 
ments of  a  period  pr  in  a  character  are 
strongly  emphasized ;  and  personal  incidents 
and  anecdotes  are  detailed  to  great  length. 
Though  many  of  the  anecdotes  are  fresh 
and  exceedingly  entertaining,  a  few  are  too 
vulgar  or  bloody  for  children's  ears,  as  that 
related  on  page  18,  in  which  the  cook  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  during  his  Crusade, 
in  the  lack  of  pork,  killed  a  Saracen  instead 
for  the  king's  dinner.  Throughout  the  vol- 
ume a  straining  for  effect  is  evident  which, 
in  certain  cases,  degenerates  into  bombast 
Though  the  large  majority  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  illustrations  are  excellent  in  subject 
and  execution,  a  few  of  them  are  too  horrible 
for  any  such  book,  as  that  of  "  The  Beheading 
Block,"  P-  265,  of  "  Burning  the  Monks,"  p. 
296,  "  Burying  the  Heretics  Alive,"  p.  308, 
and  of  "Just  Before  Daybreak,  Sunday 
Morning  —  St  Bartholomew,"  p.  324. 

The  History  of  the  English  Bible.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  Moulton,M.  A.,  D'.  D.  [Cassell,  Pet- 
ter &  Galpin.] 

For  the  general  reader  the  present  volume- 
is  better  than  any  other  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It 
is  well  gotten  up  mechanically,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  fac-similes  Which  greatly  aid  the 
reader  in  understanding  the  subject  The 
narrative  is  flowing,  and  the  author  has 
availed  himself  of  the  latest  investigations. 
He  avoids  some  misconception  and  preju- 
dices that  had  become  venerable  with  age  and 
trite  through  repetition. .  He  does  not,  for  ex- 
ample, call  Cxdmon  a  "cow-herd,"  nor  does 
he  make  any  effort  to  deprive  Wiclif  of  his 
well-earned  honors.  It  is  true  that  in' his 
treatment  of  Wiclif  he  does  not  entirely  please 
us,  nor  is  he  willing  to  award  the  old  hero 
the  encomiums  of  our  distinguished  country- 
man, the  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  though  he 
is  liberal  enough  to  quote  them.  Compared 
with  former  books  on  the  subject  this  one  is 
more  complete  than  Blunt's,  more  trustwor- 
thy than  Walden's,  more  popular  and  enter- 
taining than  Westcott's,  and  more  just, 
concise,  and  unbiased  than  Eadie's.  •  Dr. 
Moulton  is  one  of  the  nineteen  scholars 
invited  to  join  the  company  now  engaged 
in  revising  the  New  Testament  text  of  the 
Authorized  Version,  among  whom  he  repre- 
sents, we  presume,  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists. 

The  Ceramic  Art.   By  Jennie  J.  Young.  [Har- 
per &  Brothers.] 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  rapid 
interest  developed  in  this  country  for  ceram- 
ic art  than  the  fact  that  within  one  year 
one  of  our  leading  publishing  houses  should 
issue  four  works  upon  it   Of  these,  the  one 


under  consideration,  entitled  The  Ceramic 
Art,  by  Miss  J.  J.  Young,  claims  our  re- 
spectful attention  for  the  large  and  im- 
portant store  of  information  it  presents  in 
a  popular  form,  and  the  'wealth  of  illustra- 
tions which  are  skillfully  interwoven  with  the 
text  and  aid  in  instructing  the  reader.  The 
opening  pages  of  the  work  are  not  adapted, 
however,  to  give  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
author's  literary  style.  The  sentences  are 
sometimes  obscure  and  involved,  and  when 
she  undertakes  to  discuss  the  laws  which 
underlie  the  growth  of  art,  she  sometimes 
repeats  or  contradicts  herself,  and  also  gives 
the  impression  that  her  ideas  are  borrowed 
from  others,  rather  than  suggested  to  her  by 
independent  observation  and  thought  The 
quotations  from  Ruskin  are  well  enough, 
but  at  the  same  time  to'  employ  them  implies 
a  consciousness  of  poverty  of  thought  on 
the  author's  part  Whoever  undertakes  to 
write  about  art  should  be  able  to  generalize 
correctly,  to  write  clearly,  and  to  arrive  at 
independent  conclusions.  In  the  details  of 
her  subject  the  author  is  evidently  more  at 
home.  Much  valuable  information  is  con- 
veyed in  a  popular  form,  and  the  facts  are 
generally  correctly  stated.  The  chapters 
on  technology,  wares,  and  glazes,  and  man- 
ufacture and  decoration,  are  very  full,  and 
cannot  but  be  of  great  value  to  those  who 
wish  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
processes  which  gradually  result  in  the  mag- 
nificent wares  of  Satsuma  or  Sevres,  of 
Wedgwood  or  Limoges.  The  illustrations 
are  generally  well  engraved,  although  un- 
equal in  execution,  and  some  of  them  are 
slightly  worn.  The  engravings  of  Arita  Por- 
celain, page  182,  of  the  Luna  Vase,  page 
298,  of  the  Swedish  Faience  Stone,  page 
345,  and  of  the  Minton  Plaque,  page  369, 
are  artistically  executed.  Miss  Young  may 
be  congratulated  for  having  added  a  really 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  a 
branch  of  art  which  is  engrossing  a  large 
share  of  the  public  attention  in  our  day. 

England  from  a  Back- Window.  By  J.  M.  Bailey. 
[Lee  &•  Shepard.] 

The  multitudes  of  people*  who  have 
laughed  over  the  humorous  paragraphs  of 
the  "  Danbury  News  Man  "  will  find  plenty 
of  amusement  after  the  same  sort  in  this, 
his  narrative  of  a  recent  tour  through  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  book  is 
indeed  more  than  amusing.  It  is  not  with- 
out close  observation,  graphic  sketching,  and 
sagacious  remark ;  and  its  humor,  if  sometimes 
labored  and  ineffective,  is  seldom  coarse, 
and  not  oftener  silly  than  is  to  be  expected 
of  a  writer  who  has  a  living  to  make  by  his 
wit  We  think  the  book  will  be  most  en- 
joyed by  people  who  have  themselves  trav- 
eled over  the  ground,  or  have  read  books  of 
travel  which  cover  it  At  the  same  time  the 
really  solid  information  which  it  dispenses 
about  British  scenes  and  ways  makes,  it  use 
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ful,  and  for  the  many  readers  who  like  to 
laugh  while  they  learn,  it  is  to  be  heartily 
commended. 

The  Literary  World  has  never  before  had  at 
its  right  hand  a  trio  of  such  serviceable  helps 
toward  acquaintance  with  publications  of  the  day 
as  the  Reference  Catalogue  of  Current  Literature 
[London:  Joseph  Whitaker],  The  Publishers' 
Trade  List  Annual  [New  York:  Publishers' 
Weekly  Office],  and  Part  I,  Vol.  I,  of  The  Amer- 
ican Catalogue  [New  York :  F.  Leypoldt].  Mr. 
Leypoldt,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  the  author 
of  the  second  named,  as  he  is  the  American 
agent  for  the  first  In  plan  and  character  the 
first  two  are  alike,  each  being  a  simple  combina- 
tion at  the  binders'  hands  of  the  trade  catalogues 
and  lists  of  publishers,  in  the  first  case  of 
England,  and  in  the  second  case  of  the  United 
States.  The  English  volume  is  an  immensely 
thick  one,  and  its  value  is  greatly  increased  by 
an  index,  or  finding-list,  of  the  works  enumerated 
in  the  contents,  comprising  about  30,000  titles. 
There  is  also  a  list  of  some  500  pen-names. 
Within  this  fat  octavo  one  can  readily  find  title, 
author,  publisher,  price,  etc,  in  all  this  enormous 
mass  of  modern  books.  The  design  of  The 
American  Catalogue  is  somewhat  similar,  but  its 
luxurious  typography,  no  less  than  its  scholarly 
workmanship,  takes  it  out  of  companionship 
of  the  other  two  into  a  distinguished  rank  of  its 
own.  They  are  plebeians  of  the  trade,  in  working 
dress;  this  is  an  aristocrat  of  the  professional 
class,  in  silk  attire.  The  American  Catalogue 
is  to  give  in  its  two  volumes  a  list  of  all  Ameri- 
can books,  including  reprints  of  English  works 
and  imported  editions,  in  .print  and  for  sale  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1876.  A  first  volume  will  give 
authors'  names  and  titles  in  alphabetical  order ; 
a- second  volume  will  classify  the  same  matter 
by  subjects.  It  is  Part  I  of  Vol.  I  which  is  now 
ready,  comprising  authors  and  titles  from  A  to 
Edwards.  About  70,000  entries  are  required  for 
the  first  volume,  representing  900  publishers,  and 
filling  900  pages.  Yearly  or  five-yearly  supple- 
ments are  contemplated.  We  desire  our  readers 
distinctly  to  understand  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  laborious  pieces  of  cataloguing,  and  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  catalogue  typography, 
ever  seen  in  this  country.  The  pages  are  ten 
inches  by  thirteen,  and  the  side  and  bottom 
margins  three  inches  wide.  It  is  an  honor  to  its 
projector,  compiler  and  printer,  and  its  useful- 
ness in  every  library,  not  to  mention  other 
quarters,  is  at  once  apparent. 


The  International  has  always  been  more  popu- 
lar in  in  its  character  than  the  two  other  Ameri- 
can reviews,  and  to  judge  by  the  present  number 
it  intends,  in- the  future,  to  be  still  more  so,  as 
this  contains  a  long  story  by  Wilkie  Collins. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Julian  once  more  discourses  about 
the  "crouching  tenantry"  which  is  so  rapidly 
increasing  in  this  unhappy  country ;  Mr.  Spof- 
ford  about  the  Government  library ;  Mr.  Hor- 
ace White  on  resumption;  and  Prof.  P.  G. 
Tail  as  to  whether  "  Humanity  requires  a  New 
Revelation?"  Mr.  J.  W.  Green  contributes  a 
poem,  and  Prof.  Huber  of  Bavaria  gives  his  view 
(that  of  a  leading  Old-Catholic)  on  German  So- 
cialism, and  on  German  society  generally,  which 
he  thinks  in  a  very  bad.  condition. 


We  have  received  from  the  Congregational 
Publishing  Society,  Boston,  its  contribution  of 
helps  "  to  accompany  the  International  Sunday- 
school  lessons  for  1879.  These  comprise  (1)  a 
volume  of  Notes  dh  the  lesson  text,  the  Old  Tes- 
tament portion  by  -Rev.  J.  E.  Todd  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  the  New  Testament  portion 
by  Prof.  M.  B.  Riddle  of  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Hartford;  and  (2)  a  pair  of  Question 
Books,  one  by  the  same  joint  authors,  the  other 
by  Mrs.  Wm.  Barrows.  These  "  helps  "  have  an 
established  position  as  among  the  best  of  their 
class.  From  the  same  publishing  house  we  have 
The  Light:  Is  it  Waning  t  which  is  the  Fletcher 
Prize  Essay ior  1879,  but  the  authorship  of  which 
is  not  stated ;  Studies  of  the  Old  Testament,  a 
collection  of  brief  and  excellent  religious  essays 
by  Prof.  Austin  Phelps  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary ;  Brother  Ben  and  The  Bird  Summer, 
two  stories  in  one  volume,  by  Mary  Esther  Mil- 
ler— the  second  of  which  has  a  substantial  basis 
of  ornithological  information;  and  Stick  to  the 
Raft,  a  story  of  German  youth-life,  by  Mrs. 
George  Gladstone.  All  of  these  books  are 
printed  and  bound  in  a  style  superior  to  that  of 
many  Sunday-school  publications. 


Mr.  George  Stewart,  Jr.'s,  Canada  under  the 
Administration  of  the  Earl  -of  Dufferin  [Rose- 
Belford  Publishing  Co.],  would  more  properly  be 
entitled  "The  Earl  of  Dufferin  in  Canada."  It 
is  an  admirer's  admiring  account  of  all  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  Canada's  retiring  Governor? 
General,  from  his  departure  out  of  Belfast  in 
1872  to  his  departure  out  of  Quebec  in  October 
last.  By  means  of  liberal  padding  and  well- 
leaded  type  it  is  extended  through  nearly  700 
octavo  pages.  Its  historical  texture  is  overloaded 
with  a  mass  of  utterly  trivial  details.  It  will 
sound  harsh  to  call  the  work  a  piece  of  political 
Jenkinsism,  but  it  is  very  much  like  it 


We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  Scrib- 
ner  &  Co.  of  New  York,  bound  volumes  of  their 
Monthly  and  of  St.  Nicholas  for  1877-78.  There 
are  two  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter.  We 
know  no  covers  of  equal  dimensions  which  con- 
centrate within  themselves  such  choice  products 
of  the  designer's  and  engraver's  art,  or,  on  the 
whole,  a  finer  quality  of  literary  work.  Si.  Nich- 
olas, at  least,  ought  to  be  a  regular  visitor  in 
every  home  where  there  are  children  to  be  pro- 
tected from  corrupt  and  corrupting  literature, 
and  educated  into  correct  judgment  and  taste. 
Its  five  volumes  are  now  offered,  we  observe,  in 
a  black  walnut  case,  making  a  library  by  them- 
selves. We  notice,  too,  an  odd  lining  to  the 
cover  of  the  present  volume  which  is  very 
"taking." 

DIED. 

Von  Oeblcr.  At  Gratz  in  Styria,  early  in  September, 
Carl  Von  Gcbler,  37  years ;  a  lieutenant  of  Austrian  Dra- 
goons, but  an  historian  of  great  promise,  whose  Galileo  Gal- 
ilei and  the  Roman  Curia  had  attracted  great  attention  all 
over  Europe,  and  who  had  been  engaged  for  more  than  a 
year  in  studies  for  an  exhaustive  study  of  Joan,  of  Arc. 

Westergaard.  At  Copenhagen,  about  September  15, 
Professor  Westergaard,  63  years ;  a  very  eminent  authority 
in  the  Sanscrit  and  Persian  language  and  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  a  personal  friend  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
and  a  member  of  man  v  scientific  and  learned  bodies.  His 
principal  work,  The  Zu<iavesta,  is  a  standard  for  all  stu- 
dents of  Indian  literature. 

Linwood.  At  Handswnrth,  near  Birmingham,  England, 
about  Sept.  15,  Rev.  William  Liuwood,  61  years;  student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  within  one  year  he  won 


all  the  three  University  scholarships  open  to  competition ; 
author  of  the  Latin  ASschyleum  (1843),  Ettay  on  Latin 
Prose  Competition,  and  of  various  classical  text-books  and 
treatises;  and  considered  the  greatest  Greek  scholar  at 
Oxford  between  Porson  and  Carrington. 

Peterman.  AtGotha,  Sax-Cob urg-Got ha.  Sept  16  or 
ay,  by  suicide,  August  Heinrich  Peterman,  56  years;  the 
eminent  geographer,  and  Professor  of  Geography  in  the 
University  of  Got  ha  since  1854. 

Adams.  At  Boston,  October  6,  Rev.  Nehemiah  Adams, 
D.  D.,  7a  years ;  for  forty-four  years  the  pastor  of  the  Union 
Congregational  Church,  and  author  of  a  number  of  well- 
known  religious  works,  among  them  A  South-Side  Virw  of 
Slavery,  Bertha  and  Her  Bait  it  m,  and  Arties  and  Her 
Little  Key. 

Holmes.  At  Wellington  Villa,  Mannamead,  England, 
October  11,  Rev.  Peter  Holmes,  D.  D.,  about  «o  years; 
author  of  numerous  articles  and  books  on  Biblical  subjects. 
He  leaves  a  very  valuable  library. 

Laing.  At  Portobello,  Scotland,  October  18,  David 
Laing,  8$  years;  whom  the  Academy  calls  Scotland's 
"  most  distinguished  literary  student,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
last  links  which  connected  the  Edinburgh  of  to-day  with 
the  brilliant  Edinburgh  society  of  Scott  and  Jeffrey."  Only 
eleven  years  the  junior  of  Scott,  he  survived  him  by  nearly 
two  generations.  He  had  great  bibliographical  knowledge ; 
was  Secretary  of  the  Bannatyne  Club,  twenty  of  whose 
most  valuable  publications  he  edited ;  was  for  fifty  years  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquarians, 
to  every  volume  of  whose  transactions  he  contributed ;  for 
forty  years  was  Librarian  of  the  Signet  Society,  whose 
library  he  was  the  means  of  greatly  enriching  and  carefully 
cataloguing:  and  was  privately  the  editor  of  many  pieces 
of  old  Scottish  literature.  The  number  of  works  in  all 
given  by  him  to  the  press  is  estimated  at  150.  His  indefati- 
gable industry  was  accompanied  by  a  most  amiable  dispo- 
sition. 

Blakey.  At  Shepherd's  Bush,  England,  October  26 
Dr.  Robert  Blakey,  83  years;  author  of  a  number  of 
important  works  in  philosophy  and  history,  and  of  a  num- 
ber on  angling,  published  in  part  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"Palmer  Hackle." 

Realf .  At  San  Francisco,  October  aft,  by  suicide.  Col. 
Richard '  Realf,  44  years;  a  native  of  Sussex,  England, 
author  of  a  volume  of  poems  at  the  aee  of  16,  friend  ana 
companion  of  John  Brown,  once  an  editor  of  the  Pittsburg 
Commercial,  and  a  contributor  to  Har/er't  Magaxine  and 
the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Cousens.  At  Thomaston,  Ga.,  November  a.  Judge 
Samuel  W.  Consens,  43  years;  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
and  author  of  Nobody  t  Husband  and  several  other  works. 

Broderip.  At  Clevedon,  England,  November '3,  Mrs. 
Frances  r  reeling  Broderip,  48  years ;  relict  of  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Broderip,  rector  of  Cominjton,  and  the  only  surviving  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Hood.  She  was  the  editor,  in  connection 
with  her  brother,  of  Memorials  of  Thomas  Hood  [a  vols. 
i860];  Early  Poems  and  Sketches  of Thomas  Hoedlito?};  • 
and  Works  of  T.  Hood;  and  was  the  author  of  many  lime 
volumes  of  simple  tales. 

Clark.  In  England,  November  6,  William  George 
Clark,  yj  years;  a  distinguished  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  at  one  time  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; author  of  a  number  of  volumes  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects; and  best  known  as  joint  editor  with  Mr.  Aldis  Wright 
of  the  "Cambridge  Shakespeare."  the  "Globe  Shake- 
speare," and  the  "Clarendon  Press  Series"  of  single 
Shakespeare  plays. 

Howell.  At  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  November  7,  Robert 
Howell,  the  artist  of  Audubon's  Birds. 

King.  In  London,  November  33,  Henry  Samuel  King, 
61  years;  formerly  a  partner  in  the  publishing  house  of 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co. ;  since  1871  a  productive  publisher  in 
his  own  name  ;  and  the  editor  of  the  successive  volumes  of 
F.  W.  Robertson's  sermons. 

Godey.  In  Philadelphia,  November  30,  Louis  A.  Godey, 
75  years;  founder  of  Godey' s  Lady  Booh. 

Lewes.  At  England  [announced  December  a],  George 
Henry  Lewes,  61  years:  the  husband  of  George  Eliot; 
and  by  turns  journalist,  historian,  biographer,  critic,  poet, 
novelist,  and  author  in  philosophy  and  science.  His  chief 
works  are  Biagrafihical  History,  of  Philosophy,  Life  of 
Goethe,  and  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind. 

Melville.  In  England  (announced  Dec.  5),  Maj.  G.  J. 
Whyte  Melville,  51  years;  author  of  mauy  works  of  fie- 
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THE  LITERARY  WORLD. 

It  is  the  only  literary  journal  in  the  United  States 
that  is  not  run  as  an  adjunct  to  tome  publishing 
bouse,  and  is  as  richly  worthy  of  patronage  as  its 
avowed  examplar,  the  London  Academy. — Examin- 
er and  Chronicle,  [New  York.  J 

The  readers  of  the  Literary  World  will  bear  witness 
that  its  columns  have  seldom  been  allowed  under  its  present 
management  to  echo  the  commendations  which  have  been 
spoken  of  it  publicly  and  privately  in  growing  volumes.  At 
this  juncture  in  its  history,  however,  we  deem  it  proper  to 
put  00  record  upon  its  own  pages,  as  a  proper  part  of  its 
history,  a  few  specimen  judgments  from  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Gratefully  acknowledging  these  and  the  many 
similar  recognitions  of  our  purpose  which  have  reached  us, 
we  renew  the  assurance  that  no  pains  shall  be  spared  to 
make  the  journal  true  to  its  traditions  and  equal  to  its  op- 
portunity. 

From  the  Boston  Transcript. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  prosperity  of  that 
excellent  Boston  periodical,  the  Literary  World, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  year  will 
take  a  new  departure,  changing  from  a  monthly 
to  a  fortnightly.  Under  the  admirable  editorship 
of  Rev.  Edward  Abbott,  aided  by  the  business 
push  and  energy  of  his  partner,  Mr.  E.  H.  Hames, 
the  Literary  Worldhas  become  not  only  a  luxury, 
but  a  necessity  to  people  of  literary  taste.  Its 
editorials  are  bright  and  timely,  and  its  reviews 
exceptionally  well  written,  while  the  news  con- 
densed in  each  number'  is  the  latest  and  freshest 
that  can  be  gleaned  from  literary  sources.  The 
subscription  price  will  be  raised  from  $1.50  to 
$2,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  price  of  single 
numbers  will  be  reduced  from  fifteen  to  ten  cents, 
and  the  subscriber  will  receive  twenty-four 
[twerrty-j/'jr]  numbers  instead  of  twelve. 

m        From  tie  New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  Literary  World  is  to  become  a  fortnightly 
periodical  instead  of  a  monthly  journal,  begin- 
ning with  the  new  year.  Of  this  there  is  reason 
to  be  glad.  The  Literary  World  has  done  good 
service  in  the  advancement  of  American  litera- 
ture, by  means  of  its  policy  of  just,  discriminat- 
ing ana  appreciative  criticism — criticism  founded 
upon  the  sound  principle  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  critic  to  encourage  ail  that  is  promising 
rather  than  to  find  fault  captiously.  It  seeks  to 
inform  its  readers  with  respect  to  books,  and  -its 
editors  and  contributors  write  of  books  from  a 
human,  rather  than  a  superhumanly  superior, 
point  of  view.  Its  one  lack  has  been  that  of 
space  m  which  to  do  all  that  it  has  sought  to  do, 
and  this  difficulty  will  be  overcome  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  publication  of  twenty-six  num- 
bers each  year  instead  of  twelve.  The  prosperity 
which  the  change  indicates  is  a  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  growth  of  literary  taste  in  this 
country.    • 

From  a  Correspondent  in  New  York. 
When  the  Literary  World  changed  hands  upon 
the  forced  retirement  of  Mr.  Crocker,  I  confess 
my  faith  weakened,  and  I  intended  to  stop  the 
paper.  Although  we  miss  the  keen,  and  often 
merciless  pen  of  the  late  editor,  nevertheless  the 
Literary  World  is  to-day  the  best  paper  of  its 
class  in  the  country.  The  improvement  during 
the  past  year  has  been  most  remarkable.  The 
new  department  devoted  to  brief  biographies  of 
living  authors  promises  to  be  exceedingly  valua 
ble.  It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  renew  my 
subscription,  and  if  you  will  only  double  the 
number  of  issues,  I  will  cheerfully  double  my 
subscription.  f.  h.,  jr. 

From  a  Correspondent  in  Maine. 

I  feel  like  telling  you  how  delighted  I  am  at 
the  thought  of  receiving  the  Literary  World 
once  in  two  weeks  instead  of  once  a  month  as 
heretofore.  I  am  glad  the  plan  seems  possible 
to  you,  because  it  seems  to  indicate  a  financial  or 
business  prosperity  to  the  journal  which  must  be 
gratifying  to  you,  and  this  in  turn  is  an  evidence 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  your  readers  and 
patrons.    I  have  read  it  every  month  for  years 


with  great  acceptance  and  satisfaction,  and  now 
that  it  is  to  come  oftener  I  shall  enjoy  it  more 
than  ever.  In  its  general  make  up,  its  honest 
criticisms,  the  tone  of  its  editorials,  and  the 
general  literary  atmosphere  which  it  has  and 
carries  with  it,  the  Literary  World  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  the  student  and  reader  who 
wishes  to  keep  informed,  and  who  unfortunately 
lives  at  a  distance  from  the  great  literary  centers. 
Its  news,  notes,  personal  gossip  about  books  and 
writers,  queries  upon  literary  matters,  and  simi- 
lar departments,  are  always  a  treat  to  the  book- 
lover,  and  we  shall  now  hope  these  will  be  more 
full,  fresh,  and  readable,  as  greater  opportunity  is 
given  for  their  presentation.  Mr.  Wmsor's  arti- 
cles are  very  valuable,  so  indeed  are  ail  the 
articles.  S.  L.  B. 

Augusta. 

From  a  Correspondent  in  Virginia. 

Having  just  laid  aside  the  last  numbers  of  The 
(London)  Academy,  after  enjoying  its  terse  and 
scholarly  criticisms,  I  am  all  the  more  ready  to 
be  delighted  that  we  are  to  have  a  fortnightly 
issue  of  that  which  is  734*  Academy  to  us  —  your 
most  admirable  Literary  World.  From  its  in- 
cipiency,  in  the  hands  of  our  poor  friend,  gone 
hence,  Mr.  Crocker,  I  have  taken  an  unabated 
interest  in  its  progress  and  development,  and 
can  rejoice  with  the  publisher  and  editor  that  its 
basis  is  so  securely  fixed  that  its  issue  can  be 
safely  doubled  as  to  time.  I  do  trust  the  editor 
will  be  able  to  keep  it  just  what  it  is  —  a  critical 
literary  journal  —  not  a  repository  for  poems  and 
essays  which  belong  properly  to  the  magazines. 
Its  cosmopolitan  character,  so  clearly  proven  by 
the  late  published  list  of  contributors,  will  aid 
its  popularity.  m.  j.  p. 

Lexington. 

From  a  Correspondent  in  Georgia. 

I  noticed  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Literary  World  the  announcement  of  your  inten- 
tion to  publish  it  every  two  weeks.  I  was  de- 
lighted, to  see  it.  Often  I  have  wished  that  just 
that  change  was  made.  It  is  a  long  time  to  have 
to'  wait  for  a  month  to  intervene  between  the 
numbers.  I  take  quite  a  number  of  newspapers, 
law  journals,  law  papers,  and  periodicals,  and 
miscellaneous  reviews,  but  none*  of  them  fill  the 
place  that  the  Literary  World  does.  Indeed,  no 
periodical  that  I  have  seen  in  all  the  range  of 
American  Literature  is  in  the  line  mapped  out 
by  your  ably  edited  World  and  its  fair  and 
searching  criticisms.  I  cannot  dispense  with  the 
World  as  long  as  it  is  kept  up  to, its  present  high 
standard.  In  the  selection  of  books  for  my 
library,  other  than  law  books,  I  have  learned  to 
look  first  and  almost  exclusively  to  the  books 
mentioned  and  reviewed  in  your  periodical,  and 
make  selections  therefrom.  w.  c  J. 

Lexington. 

From  a  Correspondent  in  Illinois. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  October  and  Novem- 
ber numbers  sent  me  for  examination,  and  think 
them  admirable.  I  had  concluded  before  receiv- 
ing them  to  go  to  the  Western  News  Co.  .and  buy 
them,  because  I  had  the  idea  that  the  paper  was 
what  I  wanted.  If  the  paper  is  as  good  in  the 
future  as  these  numbers  indicate,  it  will  be  very 
good,  and  almost  indispensable.         B-  f.  w. 

Chicago. 

From  a  Correspondent  in  Ohio. 

In  the  bewilderment  which  a  multiplicity  of 
newly-published  books  now-a-days  invariably 
leads  a  man  who  attempts  to  keep  up  with  the 
times,  magazine  and  newspaper  reviews,  crude  as 
they  often  are,  offer  a  great  relief.  In  the  same 
sense,  your  periodical,  Deing  wholly  devoted  to 
literature,  is  a  still  greater  relief.  Your  readers 
will  all  be  glad  of  your  proposed  change  from  a 
monthly  to  a  fortnightly;  and  I  feel  sure  that  the 
moderate  tone  of  your  criticisms,  and  the  prima 
facie  ability  of  your  critics,  find  approval  among 
the  most  enlightened  circles  in  the  country. 

Springboro.  A.  W.  W. 
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A  CENTURY  OF  AMERICAN  LIT- 
ERATURE. 

Edited  by  Him  A.  Bbbss,  Professor  In  Yale  College. 

▼•I.  IOO,  Leisure-Hour  Series.  Ibso,  II. M. 

"  The  book  Is  so  ranch  beiler  than  most  of  the  more  nre- 
»«t»^^rw^f!IAe  kliid  ilMt  It  U  to  be  pulsed  heartily." 


THE  JOHNSON  REVIVAL 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

The  Oilglnal  Text,  relieved  from  passages  whose  Interest  to 
obsolete.  Large  12mo.  L'nlfoim  with  Johnson's  "Chief 
Live.."  92. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Chief  Lives  of  the 
Poets. 

Editedf  by  Matthew  A  wold.  With  Macaulay's  Life  of 
Johnson,  and  an  Appendix  oontalning  Siscaulay'e  and 
Carlyfe's  Essay*  and  a  Tery  f  ml  Index.  Laige  l2ino,  S3. 

LIFE  AND  FAITH. 

SOHHETS  BY  GEORGE  MOIHIGHT. 

Square  Ifcno,  93  09. 


Grammar-Land. 

By  U.  L.  Nesbitt.  with  Fronttopleos  and  I  Ditto  U.  Square 
16mo,  fl.M. 

«  It  would  seem  a  hopeless  task,  that  of  trying;  to  Invest 
grammatical  rules  with  the  life  and  Interest  of  Action,  but 
ft  is  a  task  succesalully  accomplb-bed  In '  G raminar- Land. ' " 
—Literary  World. 

Taine's  French  Revolution. 

Vol.  L  Large  12mo  (In  the  uniform  Library  Edition),  93.80. 

Tylor's  Early  History  of  Mankind. 

By  E.  B.  Ttlob,  author  of  "  Primldve  Culture,"  8vo,  91  SO. 

The  Studio  Arts. 

By  Elizabeth  Wikthbop  Jobxsox.  Ucdo.  M canto. 

Goodholme's  Domestic  Cyclo- 
paedia. 

8vo.  Illustrated.    Cloth,  15,00. 

"  Bnt,  In  fact,  nothing  that  pertain,  to  the  hone,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  foreign  to  its  purpose.  Many  single 
articles  are  worth  the  twice  of  the  work,  and  lb* re  are  very 
few  households  in  which  the  compilation  as  a  wbrle  would 
not  have  a  dally  asel ulnesa."—  Motion. 


Late  Number*  in  the  Leisure-Hour  Series. 

(llsno,  91  per  vol.) 

The  First  Violin.   A  New  Novel. 

By  Dkssib  Fotbssgii-l.  I6bk>,  91. 

"  Is  exquisitely  told  and  will  find  a  sure  place  Amongst  the 
•elect  novels  of  the  household  uorary.-ilu./wi  TrtmZiipt. 
So  far  above  tlie  average  that  I  he  book  really  de-erves  a 

Plays  for  Private  Acting. 
Gaddings  with  a  Primitive  People. 

By  W.  A.  Baillib-Gbobuab. 


HENRY  HOLT  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK. 


Third  Edition  within  a  tcrrk  front  nnhliration. 

Not  only  was  the  first  edition  of 
10,000  copies  of  K.  P.  RUE'S 
new  story  exhausted  by  advance 
orders,  but  a  second  edition  also, 
and  orders  are  accumulating  for 
a  THIRD  EDITION  now  on 
press. 

A  FACE  ILLUMINED. 

Large  12mo,  $1.50. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHEBS,  NEW  YOBK. 


THE  GIFT-BOOKS  OP  THE  SEASON. 

Bryant's  Thanatopsls.  Illustrated  by 
Linton.   Sm.  410,  cloth  extra,  $2.50;  morocco, 

"The  poem  by  which  the  author  is  best  known,  and 
which  is  in  many  ways  the  most  characteristic  of  his 
genius. 

Bryant's  Flood  of  Years.  Illustrated  by 
Linton.  Small  quarto,  cloth  extra,  #2.50 ;  mo- 
rocco, $5.00. 

Written  in  1876,  it  was  the  last  important  production  of 
the  veteran  poet. 

Thanatopsls  and  the  Flood  of  Years. 

With  Linton's  illustrations.  Two  vols,  in  one. 
Small  quarto,  cloth  extra,  $3.50 ;  morocco,  $7.00. 

"  Bryant's  first  and  last  poems,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  critics,  bis  greatest  poems.  Linton's  illustrations  are 
said  by  good  authority  to  be  the  'finest  designs  in  wood- 
cutting yet  produced  in  this  country.'  " 

For  sale  by  all  dealers,  and  sent  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

O.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

18S  fifth  Avenue,  Hew  Yerk. 


ODSHING'S  MANUAL 

of  Parliamentary  PrswClee,  revised  bv  Hon.  Eo- 
bdkd  H.  Ci  shixu  (brother  of  the  author),  printed  from 
new  ele.trot.ype  plates.  Ca>h<a«'.  Maaaal  Is  the 
siandaid  authority  in  the  lesMatnree  of  nearlv  every  State 
In  1  be  Union  and  Is  generally  Hrionted  as  the  authority  In  all 
deliberative  assemblies.  Its  general  aco-ptance  in  this  re- 
spect ciused  it  to  be  reprlnbxl  In  Oermsny  and  France, 
where  it  l«  largely  u*ed  as  a  legelailve  guide.  The  work 
should  be  In  tbe  hands  of  every  citizen,  as  n  rvady  rererenre 
U|ioii  the  fonn mIU,  of  sny  proceeding  or  debate  In  any  delib- 
erative assembly.   Price  :»  cents. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  ot 
price. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO..  Boston, 

PUBLI8H  EBS. 


CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE,  No.  2. 

V-w  fonfy '  Bargains  In  Hooks.  A  me' lean  and  Foreign. 
N-W  njyA  Old.  «.  P.  PUTNAM'S  -SONS,  1S» 
rifthAveaoe.SfewY.ru.  S,nd$tamp. 


ELIXIR 

PERUVIAN  BARK 

WITH 

PROTOXIDE  OF  IRON. 

ESTABLISHED  1SSS. 

A  combination  of  Ibox  with  Prruviak  Bask,  in  a  pleas- 
ant and  permanent  form,  had  long  own  a  de  ideratmn 
among  pnxslclans.  and  it  was  not  nntil  18*6,  fceniyro 

Start  ago,  that  we  wete  able  to  prepare  and  plao*  it  In  their 
mds.  A  sesqiuozide  salt  In  connection  with  Tlueture  of 
Bark  has  been  considerably  used;  but  at  best  Is  an  uncer- 
tain and  unsatisfactory  remedy.  In  this  prep* ratio,  a 
/Vu(<)«hH  (so  mnrh  more  efflcacions  and  desirable)  to  com- 
bined with  lb-  sctlre  medi'-lnal  principle* of  Callsaya  Mark, 
and  being  held  In  solution  by  a  very  feeble  cheealeal  nflnl  tv 
is  at  once  assimilated  under  the  influence  ol  warmth  and 
ssoUture  in  the  stomach.  The  formation  of  ciacho-tannate 
or  Iron  l«  rendered  Impossible;  and  It  to  so  protected  that 
no  chxngea  occur  from  exposure. 

It  to  pleasant  and  grateful  to  the  taste,  haying  none  of  the 
Inky  Savor  r»-onllar  to  Iron  tewedlea.  In  low  stales  of  the 
•af""«»> will  be  foonsl  to  be  parUoularly  eflcaotoas.  Its 
rise  to  Indicated  In  dyspepsia,  nervous  prostration,  loss  of 
appetite,  headache,  noils,  carbuncles,  etc. 

MasMfnetared  aaly  my 

BILLINGS.  OLAPP  <fc  CO., 


THE  BEST  GIFT  BOOKS 

ABE 

CHOICE  STANDARD  WORKS, 

VALUABLE  FOB  ALL  TIME 

LIKE 

THE  ELDER  DISRAELI'S  WORKS 

Edited  by  his  son.  I.okd  BEACoxsriBLD.  Elegantly  printed 
In  9  volumes,  conii>rtoiug: 

The  farto-l  tie  *  e>f  Liters)  tare.  4  vols  17.  W 

"Vh"  A  (amities  of  Lllerslurr,  2  vols   %  M 

The  «  « I**.  I  (lea  m  nd  Quarrel,  of  A  at  h  er., 

t  vols   g  at 

The  Literary  Character,  I  vol   Ms 

Any  of  these  works  sold  sepsrately.  or  thu  rxtirr  sit  of 
Blue  volumes,  in  a  case  for  $1*  uu,  half  calf,  •  ju.Qo. 

CHARLES  LAMB'S  WORKS. 

A  very  choice  edition.  Edited  by  Sir  Thomas  Koox  Tal- 
PnrjRn.  with  Jlimolr  and  stet-i  1'oitralt.  S  voto., crown 
ivo,  cloth.  $7.50,  half  calf,  f  16.14. 

"CHRISTOPHER  NORTH." 

THE  NOCTES  AMBR0SIANJ5. 
By  Professors  Wiisox.  L'  Ckhabt,  Hoco.  snd  Maoixx. 
With  l-ortralts.  6  vols.  (tn<-lo<|.int  l.if-  of  Wilson,  by  hto 
Daughter),  down  Svo,  cloth,  «S Ob.  hair  ca If .  f  18 M. 

HALLAM'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF  MEL- 
ANCHOLY. 

A  new  edition,  corrected  and  enriched  by  Tran»latlona  of 
the  numerous  Classical  Extracts.  By  PbmoCkitis,  Mi- 
nor. In  I  vols.,  ciown  Svo,  cloth,  %iab,  hall  cair,  JI0.06. 

And  many  mere  Jlne  etHtkmt  of  mo*t  d  arable  vorktfor 
prestation  or  (As  library.  Catalogue,  by  mail,  on  appli- 
cation. 

W.  J.  WIDDLETOtf,  Publisher, 

ST  II award  Street,  New  York. 

These  books  can  be  had  from  the  principal  booksellers, 

or  direct  from  tbe  1'ubltohen. 


The  Saturday  Magazine 

AND 

The  Literary  World. 

(Full  Price.  Tagether,  83.5S), 

Now  offered  together  at  the  extraor- 
dinarily low  price  of  $4.00. 

The  RATrxtVAT  Uaoaukb,  a  new  eclectic  weekly,  mainly 
from  the  best  foreign  periodicals,  bnt  restricted  only  to  a  bat 
to  good,  wUl  contain  abort  stories,  lively  extracts,  the  i«t 
brief  popntor  science,  good  poetry,  no  long  continuations, 
aud.  In  general,  reading  that  to  at  once  an  Improvement  and 
a  refreshment.  Examine  the  following,  and  In*  ge  whether 
It  to  not  readable. 

Caa teats  e>f  Ha.  1. 

Gbbbtixo.  Dboll  Blcxdkrs. 

Mt  steady  Pent.,  (ftory.)   Bibxixo.  (Toem.) 

AXBCDoTESOrVlCTOBHcoo.    A  ORRAT  FoOL. 

Hrahts  Ovrrwobkbd.          Abb  Pbabls  a liyb  f* 
Fisncs'  Ears.  Loccsts. 

TBB  HlOBLAXD  BOTBT.  (BtO-    Ml  KmBKSOX  8aT». 

ry.)  Asrxitie*. 
Ttxdau.  Dxtixbs  bu  Post-  How  thi  i.adt  RxacriD, 

ItUM.  TBB  TBAXr. 

TBB  HAkULTOKS.  (Story). 

Contents  sf  Jf a.  S. 

Exhqx  Raxsox.  (Story).  Afcbaxistax. 
Pbab  of  Draw. 
Hamtltoks.  Part  II. 
But  Rmokrrs. 
catax  sl  frrstitioxs. 

UlMX      0»     8T.  COLIBBA. 

(Poem.) 
rmtx  Unitbbbb. 

Ad  hsyoib.  (Uramatlo  vlg-  Litbratubr. 
nette.)  Ambxitibb. 


Abbboladbb.  (Poem.) 
FBxociova  Kavobitbs. 
Rbbcmatmm. 
Bioobai-hical  Bits: 

1.  Johx  Mbtcalv. 

2.  Amtb  Robsabt. 
IforcHoT's  Excixb. 
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LEE  AND  SHEPARD'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


ART  AND  ARTISTS  OP  CONNECT- 
ICUT. 

By  H.  W.  FittikCH.  This  work  contain*  sketches  of  noted 
artists,  t>  the  number  .>f  one  hundred  and  sixty,  with  per- 
notial  recollections,  euibelll.beii  w  lUi  over  tweiily-flve  por- 
trait* hiiiI  iiniueroii«  engraved  speelineM, »f  their  work. 
4to,  Unted  paper,  lull  gilt,  elegantly  bound,  f  J.76. 

MOTHER-PLAY. 

By  Fkbdbbick  Fkoibbl  (the  father  of  Kindergarten). 
iranxUtod  iron  the  oi  iglmtl  or  Jusbi-hisb  Jakvih 
and  At  is*  F .  E  Uwioht.  WHb  fl'ty  full-p..ge  lIlui'lralioiiH, 
and  a  great  nituiOer  of  original  i.enuw  KinderKarleii 
Kong*  with  KnrflUh  word*,  li  is  a  novel  ami  complete  n»- 
aUtatit  to  ihe  mother,  anil  an  ewllesa  source  of  amuse- 
nieut  to  Ute  child.  Koj  al  quarto,  price  f  1  w. 

ROCK  OP  AGES. 

By  Aiui'STts  MoktaoDR  lOPt.ADr.  Rightly  esteemed 
'•  One  -t  Uie  brlg-aeat  <ein«  ol  Chrutlan  harmony."  Illus- 
trated by  ill**  L.  It.  Himphkbt,  and  Ixaued  iinVorni  with 
the  other  book*  01  this  .utcowliil  wrb-s.  via. :  "O  Why 
Sh-mlu  the  spirit  of  .Mortal  lie  PiMNlf "  '  Neater  my  Uo.1 
hi  Thee."  •■  Abide  with  ale."  »mall  4u>,  English  clwth,  lull 
gilt.  I'rtca  reduoed  to  each. 

MEG,  A  PASTORAL,  AND  OTHER 
POEM8. 

By  Mrs.  Zadbl  B.  ui'stafbok.  whose  poem*  aie  familiar  to 
«.  ra*,'Br"  of  Uaiipei't   tlagatine.  and  many  oilier*. 
'  ileg,   the  leading  porm  or  UiW  vuhuue,  U  now  published 
for  tue  first  time.   Itliuo,  cloth,  $1  to. 

THE  LAND  OP  BURNS. 

By  W a t.lacs  Mblcb.  Fully  Illustrated  by  J.  D.  Smlllle. 
aiuali  «k>.  cloth,  gilt,  11  .so. 

SELECT  POEMS 
RICE. 

Anthor  of  "  Mature  and  Culture."  etc.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

TOUNG  POLKS'  OPERA. 

An  lllu-trdted  volume  of  original  music  and  word*,  bright, 
light  au-l  sensible.  My  Ui.tt  favorite  composer  lor  the 
Toimj.Jdra.  Elizabeth  I'ABsoaaUoouBicii.  bvo.buarus, 

NURSERY  RHYMES, 

AND  MELODIES  Or  JloiHKH  GOOSE.  With  fifty  full 
page  tliumruilun*.  white  figure*  on  a  black  ground,  ilrawu 
by  J.  r.  Uoodkioob.  4  to.  cloth,  76  cent- :  bards,  M  eta.: 
uuliorm  with  "  Atother  (jooae  iu  Black,"  by  the  same  art- 
ist, published  Last  year. 

SONGS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  SHORE. 

A  c  diectlon  of  new  song*  for  tue  Sunday  school  and  the 
By  Prof.l>.  r\  Hodoblouo  of  n<e  editor* 


A  PAPER  CITY. 

A  Novel.  By  D.  R  Lock  a  (Petroleum  V.  Sasby ),  author 
of  •'  Moral,  of  Ab.m  lt*-n  Adheui,"  "  .twinging  Koiuid  the 
Circle,"  "  Echoes  from  Keutueay,"  etc.  Hut  ;  ckilh,  •  IM. 


ENGLAND 
DOW. 


FROM  A  BACK  WIN- 


•Tbey 


OF  HARVEY 


By  Jamb*  M.  Uailit.  author  of  "  Life  in  Danbury," 

All  Do  It,"  etu.    IJiuo,  cloth,  $1  JO. 

A  WOMAN'S  WORD, 

AND  HOW  MHE  REIT  IT.  By  VlBOIBIA  F.  Towbsbkd, 
«ii tli. t  of  •'  That  <J ueer  Uirl,"  ••  Ouly  Ulils,"  etc.  l2mo, 
cloth,  $1.10. 

LAKE  BREEZES; 

OR.  THE  CKl'HE  OK  THE  «YLV.\SIA.  ]«nto.  cloth, 
lllU'lrnted.  Si.S  ».  Being  tue  thud  Volume  ot  the  Okhat 
Vi  KsTkK.v  ftMMias. 


1.  Going  West. 


8.  Oct  Wbbt. 


As  told  by 
leuao,  cloth. 


home  circle. 

of  the  Morning  Star,  and  of  the  Uvtden  Sunbeam. 
4lo.  h.ili-bo.iuu,  iS 
celpt  ot  2.)  cents. 


Huiall 

ceula.    A  nauip.e  copy  mailed  ou  le- 


WORDSWORTH. 

A  Biographic  ami  **thrtlo  Study,  by  Obobof  H.  Calvbkt. 
author  uf  ••  ChAilotte  vou  Stem,"  ••  Life  of  Kiibeus." 
"Lileand  Work*  ol  Uoelhe."  ••  E-«ays  AbtheUcoi,"  etc 
lKiuo,  cloib,  with  flue  portrait,  SI .»;. 

SPIRITUAL .  M  A.NIPEST  ATIONS. 

By  Rev.  cm  AKLss  Bbbchbb.  1-Jiiio,  cloth.  91  31. 

It  Is  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  u*e*  and  abit«e*  o:  .spiruualUui;  to  investigate 
the  reunions  of  the  in  iteiial  system  to  the  spirit  world,  and 
to  frame  some  hypothesis  or  theory  which  wdl  consistently 
accouui  for  ull  kuowu  lacts. 

THE  UNITY  OP  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  first  three  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Jude.  St.  Pater,  hl  James.  *t.  Johu,  and  Hebrews.  By 
*  BAUKK1CK  DkSISOM  M  al  micb,  A.M.    l  .'n.O.  cloth,  Ji.so". 

AN  ELEMENTARY  COUR8E  OF 
GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING. 

Containing  Problems  on  Ihe  Kight  Line  and  Circle.  Conic 
Sections  and  other  Curve*,  ihe  Projection,  Section,  and 
Interseciloii  ot  Solids,  the  Uerelopmellt  of  surface*,  and 

}r".,,'ei'1c.l'er"l,*c,.,ve  liv  """"o*  L,-  V.i»t.  froiessor  of 
Civil  Engineering  in  Bowdoln  College,  am  hor  of  -iianiial 
lor  Kuilroad  Eu»lueeis,"  etc.  ubloug,  4to,  doth,  with  «J 
plutes,  »5.0i  net. 

PIZARRO; 

HIS  AHVENTI  KE3  ASD  COVQUESTS.  Bv  Gbo  M. 
illusuato    i*i  W™        Va8CO  ^a  °*ma-    l&uto,  cloth. 


S.  Lake  Bbbbzks. 

LIVE  BOYS; 

OR.  CHARLEY  AND  NAUIO  IN  TEXAS. 
Clurley.  Edited  by  Abthlk  JuobkcaMP. 
llliistruted,  #i.i*. 

IKE  PARTINGTON. 

The  adventures  of  a  human  lioy  and  hU  friend*.  By  B.  P. 
HHIU.ABMC  (iir».  Paitlugtou).  bumil  ilo,  lully  illustrated, 
price  $  1.24. 

BURYING  THE  HATCHET; 

OB,  THE  TOUNG  BR  WE  Or  THE  DELAWARES.  By 
Elijah  Kkllogo.  ISmo.  cloth,  iilusuated,  tl.tt.  Com- 
piling the  EokCst  Ouum  SBBtaa. 

1.  SOWBD  BT  THB  WlHD.      2.  WOLT  BUK. 

».  Bboi  ght  to  tub  Fmobt.4.  Blacc  RlFLB'S  Missiok. 

».  KOKBST  OLBH.  8.  BtBTIBO  THB  UaTOHBT. 

DONALD'S  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

By  Oen.  O.  0.  Howard,  U.  8.  A. 

A  portraiture  of  youth  for  the  benefit  of  youth,  showing 
how  strong  wills  and  hot  t"inpeia  may  be  brought'  uuder 
subjection.   Hhuo,  cloth,  iilusuated,  $1.26. 

LITTLE  PITCHERS. 

sophik  May's  New  Book.  Mino.  cloth,  illustrated.  Being 
the  third  volume  of  Kj.axi«  Fkizzlb  Stohiks.  75  ceuu 
each. 

I.  FLAXIB  FBIBZLB.    2.  DoCTOB  PAPA.. 
3.  Little  PircHKKB. 

HIS  INHERITANCE. 

By  Miss  triBUSB  Traf  row.  author  of  "An  American  Girl 
Abioad,"  ■•  Katuer:iMi  Earle,"  etc.    12ino,  cloth, 


A  YEAR  WORTH  LIVING. 

By  W.  M.  Bakbk. author  of  "The  New  Timothy," 
aide,"  etc.  Izuio,  cloth,  ft  N. 


■In- 


BLUPPTON. 

By  Rev.  Mikot  J.  savage.  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Oulty,  Boston.    l;mo,  cloth.  $1 .40. 

ROTHMELL. 

By  the  author  of  "  That  Husband  of  Mine."  l2mo,  cloth,  91. 

THE  PALL  OP  DAMASCUS 

By  Chableb  Wblls  Rcmbll.  12mo.  cloth,  f  1  M>. 

AN  AMERICAN  CONSUL  ABROAD. 

By  Prof.  Luioi  Mubti.  l«mo,  cloth,  f  l^e, 


SEOLA. 


A  Fantasy.  16mo,  cloth,  f  1  4*. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  SetesdealerM,  and  tent  bV  mall,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Cataloffuem  mailed  free. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 


It  ha*  b  en  reserved  for  Dr.  Hitchcock  to 
speak  the  v>i*ext,  atroni/ent,  and  alhtgrther  the 
l*nt.  word*  yet  *pokw  on  Socialism  by  any 
American.— S.  Y.  Times. 

SOCIALISM. 

By  ROS WELL  D.  HITCHCOCK,  D.  D. 
1»m«>,  el.tk,  tS  eeata. 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO., 

•4M  Brsadway,  C«r.  SOlh  Street.  Biew  T*rk. 

Mav  be  obtained  of  booksel  en,  or  will  be  sent  by  mall, 
prepaid,  ou  receipt  of  the  price. 


HENRY    F.  MILLER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Fine  Piano-Fortes* 

It  U  the  highest  aim  of  the  manufacturer  to  produce  In- 
struments of  the  various  styles,  including 

GRAND. 

GRAND  UPRIGHT,  UPRIGHT  SQUARE, 
SQUARE  GRAND,  AND  PATENT 
PEDAL  UPRIGHT 

PIANOS, 

which  shall  be  acknowledged  by  the  musical  profession  and 
the  musical  public  to  be  Hl'PEBIUB  AM)  PltEF- 
ERABLE  to  UiojC  manufactured  by  any  other  establish- 
ment. 

The  Henry  F.  Miller  Pianos 

have  received  the  highest  encomiums  from  every  source 
throughout  the  I'nlled  States  which  <tin  be  claimed  by  any 
piano-forte  manufacturers.    I'LBCHASBKS.  TUB  ill  SIC  A  L 

I'BOFSSSIOX,  1'I  BLIO  AN  O  I'RITATR  IXBTITL'TIOKS,  AND  TUB 
1'BBaSHAVB  BIVBJf  TIIBSB  iKSTat'M BXT9  IV  0K«t'  \UFIBO 
EHOOBSKMBKT  OF  THB  HIGHEST  CUABACTEB 

The  Henry  F.Miller  Grand  Pianos 

ARB  rA  V0RITK8  IN  TUB  COXCBRT  HALL,  baring 
been  used  in  nearly  125  concerts  In  a  single  season.  We 
would  earnestly  lnrite  those  desirous  of  purchasing  a  really 
line  pianoforte,  made  from  the  best  materials,  and  of  the 
highest  grade  of  workmanship  throughout,  and  having  su- 
perior tone,  action  and  finish,  to  call  and  see  these  Instru- 
ments, or  to  send  for  catalogue  and  call  for  them  from  the 
piano  dealers  of  the  country 

HENRY  fTmILLER, 

611  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,    -   U.  S.  A. 


Old  Books  Bought. 

Save  the  expense,  uncertainty  and  delay  of 
auction  sales. 

Highest  cash  prices  paid  for  Libraries  and 
small  parcels  of  Books. 

N.  J.  BABTLETT  &  CO., 

»8  COKNHILL,  BOITOK.  . 

.1^"  Wanted,  copies  of  HackeU's  Commentary  on  Th« 
Acts  of  the  A.iMMtlcs. 
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